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DECEMBER  29,  1902^ 


1 


OF  MATTERS  MUSICAL. 


^ — 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE.- 
CONCERTS  IN  THEATRES. 


'*  fTinE  best  of  prophets  of  the  futnro  is  the  past,”  and  the 
B near  futuro  is  so  big  with  possible  developments  that  a 
backward  glance  at  the  olo.so  of  the  year  may  he  iustructivo. 
and  helpful.  It  has  been  a disturbing  year,  a period  when  the, 
even  tenor  of  overybody*6  way  has  boeu  more  or  less  divorted 
and  inttiiincod  by  a variety  of  cironin«tances  which,  hko  the 
themes  in  Herr  Strauss's  “ Hcldoiileben,”  have  been  intor-i 
twined  and  sometimes  clashed  one  against  the  other  wilhi 
aensational  results.  Considering  that  wo  have  liuished  one  of, 
our  bi^'gest  wars,  and  crowned  a King, 


T/je  /Vt/sica/  Activity  of  ths  Year 

has  been  remarkable.  The  London  Musical  Festival  at 
Queen's  Hall  only  brought  us  one  novelty,  tbo  first  concert 
performance  of  Mr.  Peixy  Pitt’s  suite  derived  from  his  fane 
incidental  music  to  Mr.  Phillips’s  play  “ Paolo  and  r ranccsca, 
hut  the  attendances  indicated  that  this  metropolitan  spring 
ron"  is  now  fully  appreciated,  and  only  requires  to  bo  carefully 
cultivated  to  become  firmlv  established.  Only  two  new  works 
were  mounted  in  the  grand  opera  season,  Mr.  Bi'nning  s 
“ Princess  Osra,”  on  July  14.  and  Miss  Ktbel  Smyth  s Dor 
Wald,”  four  nights  later,  and  that  two  British  composers 
should  severally  produce  their  oper.as  in  French  and  German 
indicates  something  wrong  in  our  philosophy  ; but  still  the 
vriters  were  British. 

* * * . 

Tho  remainder  of  the  season  is  now  chiefly  memorable  by 
the  first  appearances  hero  of  Frau  Lohse,  Miss  Garden,  Milo. 
Fremstad,  Mile.  Pacini,  Friiulcin  Doengos,  Signor 
llerren  Ponnarini,  Kraus,  and  Kraemcr-IIelm.  and  .MiM. 
Arens,  Mar6chal,  Colsaux,  and  Borghesi,  and  for  tho  now 
scenery  and 

General  Improvemsnts  in  Stage  Management. 


The  iloodv  Manners  performances  of  opera  in  English,  which 
began  on  A'usust  28,  is  a lively  recollection,  and  may  be  regarded 
fts  prophetic  of  future  like  Bcasona.  Siguor  rizzi  9 “ Kosalbn, 
produced  on  September  26,  was  tho  only  novelty,  the  other 
operas  mounted  being  : “Faust,”  " I Paglincci,  “Cavallena 
Busticana,”  “ Maritana,”  “ II  Trovaloro,  ‘ Tannhauser, 

“ Lohengrin,”  “ Siegfried,”  and  “ Tristan  and  Isolde.  Thus 
wo  had  in  the  grand  season  works  by  British  composers  per- 
formed in  French  and  German,  and  in  the  English  season 
operas  by  French  and  German  composers  sung  in  onr  mother 
tongue.  Truly  the  vagaries  of  the  operatio  world  are 
iuc&lculablo. 


3fc  » » 

At  Queen’s  Hall  Symphony  Concerts  were  bronght 
forth.  Dr.  Elgar's  incidental  music  to  “Grania  and  Diarmid,” 
Humperdinck’s  tone- poem  “ Dornrbschon,”  and  Richard 
Strauss’s  “ Heldenleben.” 

* » * _ 

At  the  Pops,  we  have  had  a quintet  in  C minor  by 
D'Erlanger  ; trio  in  F sharp  minor.  Op.  79,  by  C.  Sternberg  ; 
md  a sextet  in  E minor,  by  Weingariucr.  ' 

♦ ♦ * 

At  other  concerts  were  produced  a pianoforte  sonata  in  D 
pioor,  by  Albanesi ; pianoforte  trio.  Op.  123, byA.  Ashton  ; alike 
trio  and  quartetlo  in  B flat,  by  F.  Bridge  : pianoforte  sonata  in 
S minor,  by  F.  Borowski ; “ The  Dream  of  the  Brown  Rosary,” 
sanlata,  hv  Ahn  Carse  ; quintette  in  F minor,  by  Dunhill  ; 
“Petite  Suite  Gauloiso,”  by  Gouvy  ; overture,  “ In  tbo  Harz 
Mountains,”  H.  K.  Geehl ; ballad,  “ Das  Glnck  von  Edenball,” 
by  Humperdinck  ; quintette  in  F minor.  Op.  43,  Holbrooke  ; 
symphony  in  C minor,  by  A.  Hinton  ; quintette  for  strings 
and  clarinet,  bv  S.  Krehl ; "Sonata  Tragica”  in  G minor,  for 
pianoforte  by  Maodowell  ; sonata  in  F sharp  minor  for  piano- 
forte and  violoncello.  Op.  62.  bvMartucci;  “Hamlet  ’’  overture, 
by  WL  Shakespeare;  end  Fantasia  for  organ  in  F,  by  J.  E. 
West. 

5((  * ♦ 

Musical  events  which  give  the  year  distinction  were  the 
Coronation  “March  Songs,”  the  production  of  Sir  Artliur 
Sullivan’s  “ Te  Deum”  at  tho  Peace  Thanksgiving  at  St. 
I’aul’s  Cathedral,  and  the  visit  of  the  Moiningen  Orchestra. 

* *■  * 


Turning  to  concerts,  the  youthfulness  of  tho  venerable  Phil- 
harmonio  Society  waa  pronounced,  and  during  its  season  were 
produced  for  the  firsttimetwo  orchestral  tone  pictures,  entitled 
“In  the  Night  Watches"  and  “In  the  Fo’c’s  lo,  by  Mr.  I 
W’illiam  H.  Bell  (February  27),  and  a violin  concerto  in  D 
minor  by  Signor  A.  Randogger,  juii.  : Dr.  Cowen  s “Coro- 
nation March”  (May  29),  and  “ Five  Boems  for  Baritone  and 
Orchestra.”  by  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  (July  2).  First  performances  in 
1 ondon  were  given  of  M.  RackmaninofTs  second  pianoforte 
concerto  in  C minor,  with  M.  Sapellnikoff  as  soloist  (May  29), 
tho  overture  to  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  “Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,”  and  a nocturne  entitled  “ Summer  Dawn,”  for  con- 
tralto and  orchestra,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Bedford  (July  2). 
m * * 

We  have  had  two  se-isons  of  Promenade  Concerts— one  when 
the  year  began  to  toddle  and  one  when  it  began  to  dodder. 

Tho  novelties  in  the  first  season  included  “ Alastor,  ’ a 
symphonio  poem,  by  Ernest  Blake ; Hans  Huber’s  second 
symphony  in  E minor ; W.  H.  lieed’s  symphonic  poom,  “ Among 
the  Mountains  of  Cambria”  ; L.  Schytto’s  pianoforte  concerto  ; 
and  G.  Schumann’s  “ Liebesfruhling  ” overture.  In  the  autumn 
pories  were  hoard  a symphonic  ballad,  “Elaino  and^Lancelot,^ 
by  Averkamp  ; the  four  preludes  from  Bruneau’s  “ L’Ouragan  j 
“Dream  Children,”  by  Dr.  Elgar;  tho  overture  to  “Cleopatra, 
by  Enna  ; two  mood  pictures,  “ Herbonaclil  ” and  a “ Rhenish 
Josef  Friacben;  Cesar  Frsnek’s  “ Variations 
Synipboniques  ’’  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra ; Goetz’s  overture, 

“ Francesca  da  Rimini  ” ; Joseph  Holbrooke’s  symphonio  poem. 

“ The  Skeleton  in  Armour”  ; Parts  2 and  3 of  D’ludy’s  Trilogy, 

“ Wallenstein”;  a violoncello  concerto  in  C mmor.No.  2,  Op.  58, 
by  Jules  U©  Swert ; a violin  concerto  in  D,  Na  2,  by  Sinding  ; 
tho  prologue  to  “CEdipus  Rex,”  by  Max  Schillings;  Tchai- 
kovsky’s first  and  second  symphonies  in  G minor  and  C 
minor  ; and  third  pianoforte  concerto.  Op.  75,  and  the  overture, 
tnaiob,  and  entr’acte  from  his  music  to  “Hamlet”  ; Thiulle’s  I 
“Romantic  Overture”:  and  an  orchestral  suite  by  Arthur 
. ’ood.  Ths  above  shows  enterprise,  but  next  year  I hope  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  will  show  mors  favour  to  bis  own  countrymen.  : 
m * * I 

As  usual  the  most  important  compositions  of  the  yearly  ! 
native  composers  wore  produced  at  provincial  festivals.  These 
would  seem  to  bo  flourishing  with  exceeding  flourish,  and  ' 
I.sindoa  owes  much  to  the  enterprise  of  those  who  promote  those 
harmonious  assemblies.  At  Worcester  were  brought  forth  an  ' 
anthem,  “0  Praise  the  Lord,”  by  Mr.  Herbert  Brower  ; the 
oratorios,  “The  Song  of  Deborah  ” and  “Barak,”  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Blair;  “ The  Temple,”  by  Dr.  Walford  Davies  ; add  the  third 
part  of  “ St.  Christopher,”  by  Dr.  Horatio  Parker.  At  the 
memorable  Sheffield  Festival  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
Dr  Henry  Coward’s  “Gareth  and  Linet,”  Dr.  F.lgar’a 
“Coronation  Ode,”  and  Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor’s  cantata  “ Meg 
Blane”  Cardiff  gavo  us  Mr.  Arthur  Hervey’s  orchestral 
pieces,  “On  tho  Heights”  and  “On  tho  March”;  and 
the  Norfolk  gathering  tested  tho  critics  with  the 

first  performance  in  England  of  the  concert  - room 
vrsion  of  Mr.  Randegger,  jun.’a.  opera,  “ W’erther’s  < 
CbaLw”;  and  the  production  of  Mr.  Edward  Gormans 
“ Rhapsody  on  March  Themes”  ; Mr.  Cliffo’s  scena,  “ Tho  . 
Triumph  of  Aloestis  ” ; Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford’s  “Irish  Rhap-  > 
Bodv"  ; “A  Star  Song,”  by  Dr.  Horatio  Parker  ; a setting  of  ; 

the'Bal’cony  scene  from  Shakespeare’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  by 

Mr.  Herbert  'Bedford  ; a concert  overture,  " Youth,”  by  Mr.  ^ 
Arthur  Kervey  ; a “ Coronation  Ode,”  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Cowen  ; L 

and  Sir  Alexander  Mackeaxio's  suite,  “ Ixmdon  Day  by  Day.”  | 


1#^  , FI^T  “POP.” 

Beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Sea- 
son of  These  Concerts  Last  Night 
in  Symphony  Hall — A Varied  Pro- 
gram, a Spirited  Performance  and 
Much  Enjoyment  and  Applause. 
'I'he  17Ui  season  of  the  “Pops’'— Mr. 

Charles  A.  Klli.s,  Mnnaffer,  Mr.  Fred 

It.  Comec,  Assistant  Mana.ger,  and  Mr. 

Max  Zaoh,  Conductor— beg-an  last  night 


I 


at  Symphony  Hall. 

For  16  seasons  advice  has  been  given, 
gratuitously  to  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Co- 
mee  concerning  the  management  of 
these  concerts;  advice  concerning  the 
compo.‘‘lti.on  of  the  programs  and  the 
onl.v  fit  and  suitable  brand  of  beer; 
cQncerning  the  choice  of  conductor  and; 
the  discouragement  of  punctilious  even- 
ing dress;  concerning  the  price  of  ad^ 
nission  and  the  advisability  of  the 
utdience  dancing  in  the  waltzes.  Some 
have  tl'.undcred  'against  the  exclusive- 
ness and  the  “class  distinctions”  en- 


'i  lcotira.gpd  by  the  “pen"  and  the  doubt-, 
i i ftij  tpiallty  of  tobacco  smoked  by  per- I 
t : sSi's  of  specious  appearance.  Some  j 
Iv  .’p  called  for  a symphony  by  Beet- 
I 'h  .^en  each  night  a,nd  others  have  1 
' fshed  n^  music  save  that  taken  from 
op'erettas.  | 

If  all  this  advice  had  been,  considered 
avdoust^  the  managers  would  now  be 
jilmerlng  in  neatly  padded  rooms  with 
straw  in  their  hair.  By  listening 
courteously,  by  well-chosen  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  disinterested 
thoughtfulness  of  friends  and  advisers, 
the  managers  are  now  well  clothed,  and 
in  their  right  mind,  and  the  17th 
season  opened  last  night  to  the  great 
pleasure  of  many  who  like  the  con- 
certs as  theyjjare  now  organized  and 
managed,  oitherwise  they  would  not 
attend  and  applaud. 

Mr.  Zach  had  arranged  a cP  tholic 
prpgram.  There  was  nothing  heavy, 

I nothing  that  arrested  the  process  of 
digestion,  nothirg  lhat  turned  tobacco 
to  wormwood  on  the  lips.  The  first 
of  Elgar’s  marches.  “Pomp  and  Circum- 
stance," was  played  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  if  the  second  march  is  equal 
to  the  first  in  workmanship  and  inter- j 
I est,  the  two  deserve  a hearing  at  a 
■ Symphony  concert;  for  the  march 
! played  last  night  is  no  ordinary  two- 
step  with  a trio  to  be  sung;  it  is  ad- 
mirably written,  stirring,  imaginative. 

I And  why  should  there  be  objection  to 
the  music  simply  because  it  is  a m.irch? 
We  have  listened  at  Symphony  concerts 
to  poor,  empty  stuff,  catalogued  under 
the  title  “Symphonic  variations”  or 
“Overture”  or  “Fantasia.” 

The  more  pretentious  pieces  were  a 
pot-pourri  on  themes  from  Gounod’s 
"Remoe  and  Juliet.”  the  Preludes  to 
Act  I.  and  Act  III.  of  "Lohengrin”; 
and  the  charming  ballet  music  from 
Massenet’s  “Cid,”  which  Is  by  far  the 
’ most  original  and  characteristic  music 
of  the  opera.  Strauss — Johann,  not 
. Richard— was  represented  by  the 
“Gross-'Wien”  and  “'Vienna-Blood” 

. waltzes;  Offenbach  by  the  overture  to 
“Orphee,"  with  the  irresistible  can-can; 
Zach  by  the  “Hussar  Drill”  march  (lirst 
; ' time).  Nevin’s  “Country-Dance,”  or- 
..  chestrated  by  Mr.  Strube,  and  Berger's 
waltz  “Loin  du  pays”  were  played  for 
the  first  time,  as  was  a singularly 
. trashy  “Selection  from  ‘King  Dodo.’  ’’ 

' Then  there  was  Reinecke’s  “Neapoli- 
tan Mandolin  Player,”  so-called  proba- 
bly because  it  was  not  a bit  like  Naples 
or  a mandolin  player— lucus  a non  lu- 
cendo,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
a;nclent  Romans. 

The  pieces  were  read  and  played  with  i 
spirit:  there  were  encores;  and  there 
was  evident  appreciation.  There  was 
much  less  stiffness  in  demeanor  than  ; 
at  the  opening  night  a vear  ago.  Nor 
! was  this  due  to  the  effect  of  “light 
■ efreshmenf  partaken  early  in  the 
vening.  The  hearers  were  accustomed 
to  the  hall;  the  ywere  more  at  home;  | 
and  durnig  the  Intermissions  there  was 
actually  what  is  known  as  “pnomenad- 
ing,”  or  as  Mr.  Jefferson  DeAngells  ex- 
pressed it  on  a famous  occasion,  manv 
took  “a  brief  pasear.” 

The  program  tonight  will  include  Da- 
le’s overture  to  “Le  Roi  d’Ys.”  Au- 
ber’s  Overture  to  “Zanetta.”  Haiiilel's 
.“Largo,”  selections  from  “The  Flying. 

Dutchman,”  and  pieces  by  Sabathil, 
Strauss,  Herbert,  Ziehrer,.  Gillet,  Zach, 
Leoncavallo  (a  waltz,  first  time)  and 
1 Zeller. 

Philip  Hale,  f 

- They  were  talking  about  cruelty, 
which  is  active  and  passive.  Berwick 
'brought  forward  the  troughs  of  the  ^ 

• I’ersfans.  For  the  Persian  nsed  to  take  . 

' two  troughs  of  exactly  the  same  size,  | 

; lay  the  offender  in  one  of  them  on  his  | 
back,  cover  him  with  the  other  and 
then  fasten  the  troughs  together.  The 
feet,  hands  and  head  of  the  punished 
came  out  at  holes  provided  thoughtful- 
' iv  the  rest  of  his  body  was  hidden. 
They  then  fed  him  generously,  and 
it  he,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was 
‘ disinclined  to  eat,  they  coaxed  him  to  j, 

■ meat  by  thrusting  awls  into  his  eyes;  - ^ 
and  when  he  had  eaten  they  gave  him 
milk  and  honey  to  drink;  they  poured  | 
it  into  his  mouth,  smeared  his  face  with 
it  and  left  him  with  his  face  looking  i 
sun- ward  to  be  visited  by  flies;  further-  J 
more,  his  body  within  the  trough  was 
I hideously  eaten  by  worms.  Thus  i 
Mitbridates,  the  young  Persian,  was  17 
4 idays  dying,  because  he  rashly  insisted 
tliat  he  slew  Cyrus,  whom  Xenophon 
followed.  This  fate  was  contrived  by 
Parysatis,  who  will  be  the  heroine  of  | 


Miint-Sacns  s new  work  thl.s  summer. 

And  when  Berwick,  long-winded,  had 
said  his  .say,  Johnson  told  a story  of 
war  In  Normandy  at  the  end  of  the 
ISth  century.  The  Chouans  and  the 
Blues  fought  near  Avranches.  After 
the  Chouans  had  killed  many  of  their 
foes  in  honorable  battle  they  took  21 
lilues  and  buried  them  alive  and  stand- 
ing up  to  their  necks.  Then  they  played 
at  ninepins  with  these  heads  and  a 
cannon-bail. 


This  reminded  us  that  whoever  re- 
viewed Mr.  James  Huneker's  “MMo- 
inanlacs”  in  the  Boston  Courier  of 
.'Ipril  26  said  that  Mr.  Huneker  had 
probably  taken  the  idea  of  his  “Lord’s 
Prayer  in  B“ — the  story  of  B.aruch 
Mendoza  tortured  and  killed  by  persist- 
ent intonation  and  drumbeats  in  3 
major- from  Octave  Mirbeaii’s  “Le 
Jardin  des  Supplices,’’  wherein  is  told 
many  monstrous  tales,  and  one  of  them 
is  how  the  Chinese  toll  with  a great 
hell  a criminal  to  death. 

But  Mr.  Huneker’s  story  was  first 
published  in  the  Musical  Courier  (New 
York),  March  10,  1897.  Mr.  Mirbeau's 
book  was  published  in  1899;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  Mr.  Mirbeau  borrowed 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  ingratitude 
j from  Mr.  Huneker. 

The  originality  of  Mr.  Huneker 
should  not  be  questioned,  for  it  is  never 
specious;  it  is  as  frank  as  any  natural 
Iilienomenon.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
sometimes  disconcerting— especially  to 
smug  dealers  in  pretty  platitudes;  solid 
and  tireless  prosers  concerning  the  edu- 
cational tendencies  of  art;  persons  that 
take  themselyes  seriously  as  moral 
forces  in  a community;  all  understudies 
of  statues,  life-size,  with  a roll  of 
manuscript  m one  hand,  and  the  other 
hand  pointing  approvingly  to  the  roll. 


Miss  Fannie  Johnston,  the  singing 
play-actress,  married  Mr.  W.  Y'.  B. 
Van  Dyck  a year  ago,  and  to  prove 
the  depth  of  her  love,  exchanged  the 
gayest  excitement  of  the  Casino  for 
the  scholastic  shades  of  Rutgers  Col- 
I lege.  Now  we  are  told  that  although 
her  married  life  has  been  happy,  she 
is  anxious  to  return  to  the  stage,  and 
her  husband  “supports  her  In  the  pro- 
; ject.’’  We  dismiss  at  once  the  unwor- 
thy suspicion  that  Mr.  Van  Dyck  is 
influenced  by  accruing  profits.  Mrs. 
Y an  Dyck,  as  play-actress,-  won  fame 
and  cheered  poor  humanity  by  the  dis- 
Iilay  of  physical  charms.  'W'e  therefore 
jirofer  to  regard.  Mr.  Van  Dyck  as  a 
true  philanthropist,  one  that  is  not 
miserly  In  appreciation  of  his  rare  good 
fortune. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  him  that 
■wooed  and  won  Thersea  O'Calahan 
I Thomson,  who  shone  in  burlesque.  He 
now  seeks  divorce  on  the  ground  that 
his  wife  caused  him  mortlflcation  “by 
posing  for  her  photographs  in  tights.” 
Tights  are  the  full  dress  of  burlesque. 
tVhy  should  not  the  husband  rejoice  in 
being  envied  by  appreciators  of  the 
[be.autiful?  We  have  al-ways  thought 
that  Candaules  was  a sadly  misunder- 
siood  monarch.  Or  perhaps  Theresa 
O’Calahani  Thomson  is  like  the  famous 
Miss  Churchill  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Grammont,  whose  face  repelled  the 
j Duke  of  York,  hut  by  a lucky  fall  from 
j her  horse,  she  won  his  most  assiduous 
' attention.  Yet  we  may  do  the  husband 
an  injustice.  Tliere  was  once  a woman 
who  was  persuaded  to  take  in  private 
theatricals  the  part  of  a page.  Her  hus- 
band objected  strenuously.  “No,  n--ver. 
Peoiile  would  say  that  I married  you 
for  your  money.”  It  is  an  old  story, 
but  one  that  Is  ever  new. 


How  many  men  have  the  honesty  of 
^\■ilIiam  Hazlitt?  “Some  gallants  set 
their  hearts  on  Princesses;  others  de- 
scend In  imagination  to  -women  of 
quality;  others  are  rr.ad  after  opera- 
singers.  For  my  part,  I am  shy  even 
of  actresses,  and  should  not  think  of 
leaving  my  card  with  Madame  Y'^estris. 
I am  f(ir  none  of  these  bonnes  fortunes; 
but  'for  a list  of  bumble  beauties,  ser- 
vant-maids and  shepherd-girls,  with 
tlieir  red  elbows,  hard  hands,  blaek 
stockings  and  mob-caps,  I could  fur- 
nl-sh  out  a gallery  equal  to  Co-wley’s. 
and  paint  them  half  as  well.  Oh! 
might  T hut  attempt  a description  of 
some  of  them  in  poetic  prose,  Don  Juan 
would  forget  his  Julia.” 

No  doubt  some  men  of  intellectual 
force  or  brilliant  public  life  find  comfort 
and  relief  in  the  simple  .affection  of 
women  who  are  classed  in  the  arbitrary 
catalogue  as  far  below  them  in  social 
station.  Certain  marriages  called  in- 
explicable may  be  thus  explained.  Too 
ofien  these  marriages  ; re  unhappy  be- 
cause the  women  are  not  contented 
to  rema.in  simple,  b\it  must  needs  as- 
isume  Incongruous  airs  and  graces. 
Twenty  years  ago— Alas!  the  fleeting 
years  1— we  liked  to  talk  with  a hard- 
iworking  beer-girl  in  a Berlin  restaurant. 
She  was  undersized,  plain-featured, 
.-■allaw  from  night-work  in  foul  air; 
ihut  she  was  modest,  kindly,  restful— a 
pathetic  creature.  YVe  asked  her  If 
she  did  not  -ndsh  to  go  with  us  her 
night-off  to  some  theatre.  She  -a-as 
pleased.  And  where  should  we  go'f  To 


tiio  Walhalia,  where  the  Schaefer  | 
lamily  was  performing  wonderful 
'pymnastic  feats?  To  the  Helle-Alllaiicc 
I to  see  a jolly  farce?  No,  M.-irin  pre-  | 
ft-rred  the  Royal  Theatre,  for  she  had 
never  seen  Lessing’s  “Nathan,  the  I 
Wise.”  The  dreariest  of  plays,  if  long- 
winded  talk  can  bo  called  a play.  We 
w-enl;  but  after  that  we  lost  Interest 
in  Mario.  We  should  have  respected 
Inr  for  the  choice:  but  we  didn’t.  Her 
t '.ry  bappincss  irritated  us. 


“King  Edward  is  determined  to  spare 
no  trouble  or  expense  to  make  tlie  Cor- 
onation hl.storic”  But  does  he  not  even 
now  wish  that  it  were  all  over?  Does 
he  not  sigh  for  the  years  of  compara- 
tively little  responsibility  when  he 
, could  slip  over  to 'Paris  and  see  Schnei- 
der as  the  Grand  Duchess  or  as  some 
other  Offenbachian  heroine?  Now  he 
must  play  the  game  to  the  very  limit. 
How  many  are  eager  to  play  it  with 
him!  Free  born  and  independent  Amer- 
i an  citizens  are  panting  to  tak.--  part. 
No  doubt  prominent  Bostonians  will 
jostle  and  be  jcstled.  Yet  Mr.  Emer- 
son’s “Boston  Hymn,”  which  was  ap- 
plauded in  Music  Hall  Jan.  1,  1863,  con- 
tains these  lines: 

God  said,  I am  tired  of  kings, 

I suffer  them  no  more; 

Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

I J.  H.  asks:  “In  your  quotation  from 
Plutarch,  Saturday,  the  phrase  ’to  carry 
I the  bell’  is  used.  What  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  phrase?” 

The  phrase  “to  bear  the  bell’’  has 
meant  ever  since  the  days  of  Chaucer, 
to  take  the  first  place,  to  be  the  best. 
"To  bear”  or  “carry  atvay  the  bell” 
refers  perhaps  to  a golden  or  silver  bell 
sometimes  given  as  a prize;  thus  a little  ' 
golden  bell  was  the  i>rize  at  the  'York 
races  in  1607. 
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Betimes  in  the  morning  say  to  thy  selfe. 
This  day  I shall  have  to  doe  with  an  idle 
curious  man,  with  an  unthankful!  man,  a 
railer,  a crafty,  false  or  an  envious  man: 
an  unsociable  uncharitable  man.  All  these 
ill  qualities  have  hapned  unto  them, 
through  Ignorarce  of  that^  which  is  truly 
good  and  truly  bad.  But  I that  under- 
stand the  nature  of  that  which  is  good, 
that  it  onlee  is  to  be  desired,  and  of  that 
which  Is  bad,  that  it  onely  is  truly  odious 
and  shameful:  who  know  moreover  that  this 
transgressor,  whosoever  he  may  be,  is  my 
kinsman,  not  by  the  same  blood  and  seed, 
but  by  participation  of  the  same  reason, 
and  of  the  same  divine  , particle:  How  can 
I be  hurt  b.v  any  of  tliose.  since  it  is  not 
jin  their  power  to  make  me  Incurre  anything 
that  is  truly  reproachtull? 

‘‘The  P.nnama  hat  can  be  worn  with 
the  dinner  suit  in  the  evening.” 

This  is  welcome  news.  The  Panama 
hat  is  costly,  and  the  diner-out  need 
have  no  anxiety  while  he  is  at  table. 
It  will  protect  him  from  draughts,  es- 
pecially if  he  is  bald,  and  it  is  not 
heavy  enough  to  cause  him  any  dis- 
comfort. Furthermore  there  is  little 
risk  in  a well-ordered  house  of  stains 
from  soujj  or  wine. 

An  Austrian  Archduke  has  erased  the 
name  of  Tolstoi  from  a list  of  proposed 
new  members  of  the  Bohemian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  Arts;  and  thus  he 
thinks  to  condemn  the  - Russian  to  ig- 
nominious forgetfulness,  to  shut  him 
up  forever  In  the  Tower  of  Oblivion. 
Did  the  Archduke  read  a certain  sen- 
tence by  Gibbon?  “Our  Immortal  Field- 
ing was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their 
origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburgh. 
The  successors  of  Charles  “V.  may  dis- 
dain their  brethren  of  England:  But 
the  romance  of  ‘Tom  Jones.'  that  ex- 
quisite picture  of  humor  and  manners, 
will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial 
and  the  Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria.” 

“Exquisite.’’  We  know  a man  that 
pronounces  this  word  with  exasperat- 
ing exactness  of  accent  on  the  second 
syllable;  “exasperating,”  because  he 
has  the  air  of  saying,  “See,  how  cul- 
tured I am!  You  probably  are  in  the 
habit  of  accenting  the  first  syllable.” 
Our  inclination  is  to  pronounce  the 
word  correctly,  immediately,  offensive- 
ly. It  Is  better  to  waive  the  point 
and  silently  pity  him.  And  yet  Au- 
relius Antoninus  set  It  down  in  his 
fables  that  he  had  learned  from  Alex- 
ander. the  Grammarian,  “not  re- 
proachfully to  reprehend  any  man  for 
• a barbarism,  or  a solecism,  or  any 
false  pronunciation,  but  dexterously  by 
way  of  answer,  or  tcstjmony.  or  con- 
firmation of  the  same  matter  (taking 
no  notice  of  the  word)  to  utter  it  as  It 
should  have  been  spoken;  or  by  some 
other  such  close  and  indirect  admoni- 
tion handsomely  and  civilly  to  tell  him 
of  it.’’  Was  the  great  Emperor  polite 
in  insisting  on  correction?  The  trouble 
Is  that  if  you  do  pronounce  the  word 
correctly,  the  man  will  not  believe 
you;  he  will  regard  you  as  thrice-sodden 
In  Ignorance. 

The  prayer  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Casseis  on 
the  scaffold  may  cause  some  to  won- 
der whether  he  were  guilty  of  mur- 
der, whether  it  be  possible  for  a mur- 
derer to  enter  eternity  with  a lie  that 
makes  many  left  behind  uncomfort- 
able. 


V\’o  heard  a I.iwjer  ol  proi:  i-.i  .i 
ability  and  reputation  .;.iy  the  o:  .-r 
night  that  no  person  io.iocent  of  i. 
der  was  ever  exec.it.  d in  tlu-  Common- 
wealth. and  he  intimated  that  'hi.-: 
statement  would  hold  true  in  ollur 
States.  He  believes  what  he  said;  but 
see  how  respect  for  his  profession  h;u 
turned  him  into  a fcU.shlst.  For 
stance,  he  really  believes  lhai  (I  ;:  evi- 
dence against  Bram  wai  ovt-rv,  helming 
and  that  Bram  .should  liavo  n.-.  n 
hanged;  and  he  Is  read-  to  beli.  , ' 
that  justice  is  always  on  the  ilde  o- 
the  accusers  from  the  moment  .r  ac- 
cusation that  is  often  recklessly  at 
random,  today  as  in  the  old  wii  -h 
trials. 


No  slghl.s  recompense  the  often  undoing 
^ and  doing  up  of  a carpet-bag.  What  tli.-n 
is  the  stamping  down,  strapping,  and  lo.  k- 
Ing  up  of  a trunk,  with  all  the  blood  in 
your  head! 


May  Byron  culls  attention  to  a phe- 
nomenon that  is  worthy  the  consid.:ra- 
tion  of  any  Academy  of  Social  Science. 
She  speaks  of  the  wild  boot  found  on 
roads,  in  pastures,  by  a brook,  on  th. 
beach  or  mountain  top.  This  boot  is 
always  single.  Did  you  ever  sec  a 
tramp  hoofing  it  with  one  boot  off  ant; 
one  boot  on?  Never.  And  often  this 
wild  boot  Is  of  sound  make,  not  with- 
out distinction  of  style,  sometimes  well 
blacked.  We  spoke  to  the  Earnest  Stu- 
dent of  Sociology  about  this,  and  asked 
for  an  explanation.  He  said  he  had  ob- 
served the  phenomenon  and  had  al- 
ready collected  curious  infermation;  but 
we  observed  that  he  made  a note  then 
and  there  on  his  wristband. 


Stories  about  the  '.ate  Aurfelien  Scholl 
are  still  enlivening  the  French  journals. 
Once  at  a celebrated  caffe  he  was  of- 
fered a Burgundy,  which  was  com- 
mended solemnly  by  the  landlord  as 
“pure  velvet.”  Scholl  tasted  it.  “Yes, 
velvet,  but  v/ith  pins  in  it!’’  A Bor- 
deaux was  praised  by  the  same  ho-st 
as  “the  most  generous  wine  in  his  cel- 
! lar.”  “It  is  indeed.”  answered  Scholl, 
"for  It  has  given  aw.ay  all  its  good 
Qualities.” 

Just  now  wo  employed  the  word, 
“phenomenon.”  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  ob- 
jects to  “neurons,”  the  plural  of  “neu- 
ron, ’ and  asks  whether  we  should  say 
“phenomenons.’’  P.  L.  in  reply  says 
that  most  scientific  writers  write  “neu- 
rones,” not  “neurons,”  probably  by 
way  of  compliment  to  their  first  dis- 
coverer, a Spaniard;  and  that  in  famil- 
iar speecli  we  should  say  phenomenons, 
i.iust  as  we  say  cuirasses,  lagoons  hus- 
sars, mullahs,  sepoys,  comprador’s  and 
other  domiciled  words.  “If  Jlr  Lan<» 
wants  precedents  for  the  inclusion  in 
this  list  of  words  from  the  classical 
languages,  he  might  find  them  in  aeons 
abysses,  gorgens,  geniuses,  and  termi- 
nuses.” ; 


But  how  do  you  spell  the  pluial  of  j 
■’fez”?  Certain  dioiionaries  say  - 
“fezzes,”  but  we  have  seen  “fezes”  in 
books  of  travel. 

The  most  terrible  phantom,  without 
feature,  shapeless,  that  Peer  Gynt  met 
■when  he  conceived  himself  under  an  infinite 
number  of  imaginary  forms  which  were  im- 
mediately realized,  replied  when  Peer 
Gynt  asked  him  his  name;  “My  name  Is 
I,  Myself.” 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter; 

Boston,  May  7,  1902. 

The  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Strange  things  happen.  In  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  an  evening  newspaper, 
famous  these  70  years  for  accuracy  of 
I statement  and  for  careful  editing, 

I there  appeared  last  week  a lengthy 
I article,  amazing  alike  from  its  array 
of  distorted  faet.s,  and  from  the  curi- 
ous vulgarity  with  which  these  facts 
were  piresented.  In  a merry,  chatty 
way,  with  a iplentiful  use  of  New  Eng- 
land dialect  as  it  is  heard  in  “Way 
Down  East”  and  kindred  plays,  an' 
with  many  elegant  remarks  about  “de- 
parted pussy  cats”  and  people  fed  oi 
a diet  of  “pork  and  pie,”  the  writer 
depicts  life  as  it  is  in  the  couni  ■ y— its 
“diminishing  population,  its  increasing 
poverty,  its  abandoned  farms,  its] 
gross  immorality,  its  really  appalling 
percentage  of  idiots  and  deformed  per- 
sons. and  its  fatalistic  contentment  | 
with  things  as  they  are.’’  He  also  ar-  | 
raigns  the  ugliness  of  country  villages, 
the  bareness  of  the  churches,  th- 
“homes”  (is  the  man  a Westerner?)  - 
“as  dull  without  as  they  are  vulgarly 
cheap  and  tawdry  within.”  The  wii!  . ! 
finds,  furthermore,  country  people  mo- 
rose, suspicious,  ill-n-itured,  much 
given  to  lying,  evil-speakpng,  an... 
slandering.  In  fact,  to  make  use  of  a 
phrase  which,  from  its  commonness 
and  its  antiquity,  would  delight  thl.s  j 
writer,  he  does  not  “leave  them  a 
leg  to  stand  on.” 

Unfortunately  there  may  be  a com- 
munity in  New  England  where  these 
conditions  prevail,  or  two,  or  four,  or 
twenty,  but  to  claim  that  a!!  th'3 
country  districts  of  New  En^  ‘ud  are 
in  such  .a  -fate,  shows  onl.y  >-i3s  ifi- 
iiorancn.  Fveryone  who  k . iv/-.  a :c 


loves  New  Englatui  will  admit  the 
many  faults  of  its  country  life,  In- 
cliulisg  two  grav»  'ones  which  tho 
newspaper  writer  airily  passes  over 
without  mention;  Drunkenness,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  best-to-do  country 
folk,  like  the  best-to-do  city  people,  to 
rear  only  small  families  or  none  at  all. 
whereas  the  improvident  and  shift- 
less country  people,  like  their  kind 
In  cities,  raise  swarms.  population 
may  still  be  decrearliig.  but  not  at  the 
same  rate  as  ten  years  ago.  Abandon- 
< d f.nrms  are  far  less  ))lenty  than  for- 
merly. As  for  the  gross  Immorality.  Tt 
Is  auestlonable  if  there  be  less  In  the 
titles,  where,  however,  it  can  be  con- 
cealed; In  the  country  all  fallings  are 
known.  That  Idiots  and  deformed  be- 
,lngs  arc  proportionally  more  numerous 
In  the  country  than  in  the  city  would 
be  hard  to  prove.  And  when  It  comes 
to  the  question  of  comparative  ugli- 
iies.=,  the  qtiestlon  at  once  becomes  one 
of  taste,  about  which  there  Is  no  dis- 
puting. To  an  admirer  of  the  average 
apartment  house  parlor,  with  Its  Im- 
posing fireplace.  In  which  no  fire  can, 
he  lit.  or  of  the  usual  rooms  In  lodging! 
houses  inhabited  by  artistic  persons, 
with  their  wealth  of  cotton  cushions 
on  sofas  that  at  night  become 
their  colored  photographs  of  "The| 
Bridge  of  Sighs"  drape.<l  with  pieces 
of  orange  silk;  to  tidmlrers  of  these 
forms  of  beauty  In  the  city  it  Is  nat- 
\iral  that  the  admirably  proportioned 
homes  (!)  and  churches  of  a New  Ekig- 
land  village,  with  their  usually  excel- 
lent wood-work,  their  dull  green  doors 
and  blinds,  and  their  general  pictur- 
esqueness, would  scarcely  make  a very 
potent  appeal.  The  whole  article,  in- 
deed. shows  little  feeling  for  Its  sub- 
ject.'little  beyond  superficial  comment 
on  what  might  easily  be  seen  by  a 
casual  observer,  for  New  Englanders, 
like  the  Scotch,  often  appear  "morose" 
find  "suspicious"  to  strangers— partic- 
ularly to  patronizing  strangers.  It  Is 
strange  that  this  writer  should  care  to 
publish  to  .the  world  his  Impressions 
and  e.xperiences  unless  they  are  of 
consequence,  for  he  has  reached  a 
time  of  life  wlien  most  people  have  lost 
l>leasure  merely  In  seeing  themselves 
in  print.  And  if  the  condition  of  degen- 
eracy In  rural  New  England  is  as  hor- 
rible as  he  states,  surely  It  is  a condi- 
tion to  be  written  of  seriously,  not 
flippantly,  after  the  style  of  a cheap 
Imitation  of  Elbert  Hubbard. 

A.  L.  STEAD. 


erals  who  would  prefer  to  hold  a water-  i 
ing-pot  over  a flower-bed  than  to  in- 
sert the  spout  In  the  mouth  of  a 
prisoner-of-war.  Peace,  also,  has  its 
triumphs. 


Although  beef  is  still  wickedly  dear, 
some  shrink  from  liver,  because,  for- 
sooth. th-y  regard  It  as  "common."  if 
not  unclean.  We  can  understand  a man 
abhorring  tripe;  for  It  looks  like  a rub- 
ber door-mat,  and  the  smell  is  dlsagree- 
ablo;  but  liver,  wtll-cooked  liver,  with 
Its  own  brown  sauce,  thin,  crisp  slices  of 
bacon,  thoroughly  mashed  I'otatoes.  and 
slices  of  brown  bread— liver  which  many 
sages  have  held  to  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  soul!  A Welsh-rabbit  for 
luncheon  Is  more  nutritious  than 
loin  or  tenderloin  or  chop  or  fowl.  We 
are  all  naturally  prejudiced  against  any 
dish  that  has  been  dubbed  a "health- 
food";  yet  if  we  could  once  forget  the 
damning  characterization,  the  dish  it- 
self might  cheer  as  well  as  support  life. 
When  a man  Is  honestly  hungry,  a bit 
of  cheese,  a hunk  of  bread,  and  two  or 
three  raw  onions,  eaten  slowly  and 
thankfully,  will  make  him  so  fit  that  he 
will  breathe  benedictions  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

"Galahad"  of  the  Referee  looked  Into 
the  Opfera-Comlque  while  the  perform- 
ance for  the  McKlhley  Memorial  Fund 
was  going  oni  "1  have  seen  dresses  and 
jewels,  but  never  such  a display  as  this 
fight  between  the  wives  of  American 
millionaires."  His  visit  on  varnishing 
day  to  the  National  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  gave  him  opportunity  for  another 
stab;  ‘T  taive  always  wondered  who  Is 
Mr.  ‘X’?  From  yesterday’s  experience 
I gather  that  that  subject  is  one 
to  be  taken  up  in  your  dotage.  He 
meets  you  in  every  French  law  ca.se, 
and  In  every  scan.lal  there  is  a M. 
■X’.  Looking  over  my  catalogue,  1 
find  portraits  of  2t  different  ‘X’s’.  nine 
Miss  ’X’s'.  and  heaven  only  knows  how- 
many  families  ’X’  grouped.  -4s  these 
Americans— tor  they  are  In  the  bulk 
Americans— would  sell  their  souls  to  get 
hang  on  the  line,  they  might  let  us 
know  wlio  they  are,  although  that  prob- 
ably woulil  not  advance  matters  much." 
Yes.  indeed,  these  English  love  us 
dearly. 

0 a 


Even  the  loveliest  woman  runs  the 
risk  of  being  ridiculous.  But  let  us  not 
Intrude  on  her  disrobing;  it  is  enough  | 
to  say  that  neither  gas  nor  electricity 
favors  her;  she  should  always  undress 
by  candle  light,  were  it  only  for  the 
enchantment  of  shadows.  The  happiest 
wife  is  she  whose  husband  Is  near- 
t:i"hted.  There  was  no  need  of  a Balzac 
to  point  out  the  hideousness  of  en- 
forced proximity  and  consequent  and 
disillusionizing  familiarity. 

Now  that  Henry  is  In  bed.  should 
he  follow  the  ad\dce  of  the  ancient . 
Siippose  he  reviews  his  day.  "At  breah- 
fa“t  I was  irritable.  I lied  to  my  little 
.son  when  he  asked  me  a question;  I 
said  I did  not  know,  merely  to  read  the 
newspaper  In  peace.  The  conductor  for- 
got to  take  my  fare,  -and  I did  not  re- 
mind him.  I was  cross  at  the  office, 
brutal  to  a customer  who  wished  to 
renew-  a note,  dishonest  In  withholding 
and  giving  Information,  a party  to  a 
swindle.  I lunched  heavily,  and  when  1 
went  back  to  the  office  I talked  per- 
haps a little  too  entertainingly  to  luy 
Btenoprapher.  Then  I gave  HagerSton 
encouragement  for  a deal  by  which  he 
w-ill  probably  lose.  On  the  way  home 
1 stoi>ped  at  the  club  and'  drank  three 
or  fotir  cocktails.  Result,  a wolfish 
appetite  lor  dinner,  after  which  I -was 
dull  and  heavy.  1 told  my  wife  that 
I needed  a little  fresh  air.  and  that  I 
should  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  She 
said.  'I’m  afraid  you  are  working  too 
hard;  von  must  he  careful,  dear.’  I 
■went  to  the  club  and  played  poker  till 
12  o’clock,  and  took  a few  high  balls 
and  smoked  three  cigars.”  Or  Henry 
may  say;  "I  have  done  nothing  wrong. 
I have  not  even  been  foolish,  but  I 
have  aeeompllshed  nothing,  and  I 
neglected  the  chance  of  helping  a man 
who  needed  help.”  Or  Henry  may  be 
so  chronically  pleased  with  himself,  so 
blind  to  his  liUierent  meanness  and 
selfishne.ss.  that  he  compo.ses  himself 
smugly  to  sleep  In  the  spirit  of  the 
rharlsee  In  the  par:i.ble.  Now  of  what 
avail  are  these  reflections  in  the  case 
of  any  one  of  these  Henrys? 


There  Is  no  more  superficial  way  of 
Judging, country  life  than  by  viewing  It 
from  the  windows  of  what  is  known 
as  a country-house,  which  generally 
contains  an  incongruous  assortment  of 
persons  brought  together  to  be  de- 
liberately jolly  or  to  keep  the  host 
and  his  wife  from  quarrels  or  bore- 
dom. Few  that  own  country  houses 
enjoy  them  unless  they  surround  them- 
selves with  associations  of  the  town. 
Nature  herself  either  tires  or  frightens 
them.  Nature  Is  fond  of  suggesting  to 
the  suddenly  rich  that  their  money  is 
in  reality  a thing  of  trifling  importance, 
a thing  wholly  disregarded  by  sun. 
ocean,  mountain  peak,  thunderstorm, 
gulls,  crows  and  four-legged  animals 
Horace  Walpole  once  wrote  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann;  You  know.  St.  Evre- 
monfs  rule  for  conquering  the  pas- 
sions was  to  indulge  them; 
keeping  my  temper  In  order  Is  never 
to  leave  It  too  long  with  another  per- 
son. I have  found  out  that  it  'sill 
have  Its  way,  but  I make  It  take  Us , 
way  by  Itself.  It  Is  such 
flection  as  this  that  makes  me  hate  | 
the  country:  It  Is  Impossible  ; 

house  with  one  set  of  , 

• iwavs  enough  upon  one’s  guard  to  . 
nX  one’s  self  agreeable,  one  , 

ought  to  do.  as  one  always  expects  U | 
?r<frothers.  If  1 had  a ^ou^e  °£  my 
own  In  the  country,  and  c°uld  live 
ther“  now  and  then  alone,  or  frequently 
changing  my  company.  I a™  peisuad  d 
1 should  like  It;  at  least  I J 

should,  for  when  one  begins  to  refine 
I v)hv  one  don’t  like  the  country  I be- 
[lievp  one  grows  fear  liking  to  reflect 

I see  that  Walpole  could  not  dls- 

1 tlngiiiFh  r.ftwoen  the  country  and  the 

country -hovv^e. 

Vet  S'  me  of  our  strongest  as  well  as 
.sweetest  souls  have  ‘'°“nd 
pursuits  intimately  •'‘as^clatM  with  the 
countrv.  'fhere  was  Jlr.  Tom  ^‘"6. 
the  hero  of  many  mills,  although  he 
was  so  knocked  into  the  a r by  a left- 
handed  blow  given  by  Mr.  J°bn  C. 
Heenan  "that  In  falling  hla  head  stru.k 
the  ground  first  and  he  did- not  come 
to  time  ’’  Mr.  King  wa^  proud  of 
his  roses.  Thera  was  Mr.  CbaHes 
Peace,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
burglars  of  modern  years,  -a-ho  grew 
pansies  In  his  garden  and  watched 
bver  them  tenderly  as  over  the  move- 
ments of  servants  or  bank-clerks.  And 
no  doubt  there  are  now  ga.lant  G-an- 


The  night  Is  come,  like  to  the  day; 
Depart  not  thou,  great  God.  away. 

I.a>t  not  my  sins,  black  as  the  night, 
Kcllpse  the  lustre  of  thy  light. 

Keep  .still  In  my  horizon;  for  to  me 
'I'he  sun  makes  not  the  day.  but  Tltee. 

Moralists  of  centuries  and  countries  | 
far  .apart  advise  self-examination  after 
the  body  is  In  bed  to  recruit  strength 
for  the  next  day.  The  sense  of  the 
advice  is  the  .same;  whether  It  be  from 
Pythagoras,  who  taught,  "Let  not  sleep 
seize  upon  the  regions  of  your  senses 
before  you  have  three  times  recalled 
the  conversation  and  accidents  of  the 
day;"  or  from  .leremy  Taylor.  "The 
computations  of  a man’s  life  are  busy 
as  the  tables  of  stnes  and  tangents, 
and  intricate  as  the  accounts  of 
Eastern  merchants;  and  therefore  it 
were  but  reason  we  should  s>im  up 
our  accounts  at  the  foot  of  every'  page; 
1 mean,  that  we  call  ourselves  to 
scrutiny  every  night  when  -e'e  compose 
ourselves  to  the  Mule  images  of  death." 

Man.  who  is  a little  lower  than  the 
.angel's,  is  grotesque  in  the  process  of 
undressing.  Admiral  Dewey  is  not  a 
heroic  sight  when  his  arms  are  above 
his  head,  which  is  hidden  with  the 
half-drawn  shirt.  Napoleon  pulling  off 
ills  trousers  was  not  the  shaker  of 
I'lurope,  Here  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  advantage  over  our  great 
ones.  Marius,  sealed  on  the  ruins  of 
<;arlhage.  but  crowned  with  a plug-hat. 
■ would  suggest  today  merely  a snap- 
1 shot. 


When  Henry  is  In  bed  the  room  Is 
p.-ilhetlcally  humorous.  Dressed  and  at 
t!;e  office  he  is  respecteel  and  admired. 
But  there  he  is  yawning  and  stretch-  j 
Ing  and  Invoking  sleep;  while  the  wrap- 
pings which  m:ike  up  the  composite 
citizen  are  on  chairs  and  bureau.  The 
collar-will  It  go  another  day?— the 
cuffs— they  must  be  “reversed”  in  the 
morning— these,  unattached  and  yet  to 
be  identified  as  a part  of  Henry— for 
instance,  there  is  an  eczematous  stain 
on  the  inside  of  the  collar  near  the 
left  button-hole— these  articles  are  dis- 
tinctly comic,  and  seen  by  themselves 
they  belittle  the  dignity  of  man.  The 
linen  and  the  undershirt  are  cooling 
on  chairs.  The  trousers  yawn,  and  if 
the  drawers  are  taken  out  and  spread, 
they  too  are  funny.  Of  course  there 
■are  men  who  stretch  the  trousers,  turn 
! their  stockings.  Insert  blocks  of  wood 
'in  their  boots  and  perform  all  mannei 
of  laborious  tasks  before  they  don 
! pyjamas  or  right  shirt,  but  we  are 
'speaking  of  Hcr.ry.  the  average  citizen. 
•\nd  there  is  Henry  In  bed.  a comic, 
defenceless  animal,  with  mussed  hair 
nnd  dropped  jaw.  now  and  then  scratch- 
ing himself;  Henry,  the  eminent  ad-, 
vocate.  shrewd  merchant,  popular  Pas- 
tor,  passionate  i>oet.  magnetic  play- 
actor,  indefatigable  philanthropist.  J 


Rcmoi-se  destroys  valuable  tissue  and 
docs  not  affect  that  which  has  be-n 
done.  Repentance  is  too  often  the  rub- 
bing out  of  a score  and  leaving  a clean 
board  for  Items  of  foolishness  or  sin.  , 
.-When  Henry  says  "I  am  sorry."  it  Is 
fas  if  he  had  paid  a note,  and  had 
scrupulously  added  the  interest  money. 

He  breathes  a sigh,  says  "That’s  over, 
and  in  a day  or  two  signs  another  note. 
How  seldom  does  repentance  lead  to  tna 
breaking  of  an  evil  habit,  to  the  wise 
and  righteous  regulation  of  conduct! 

Self-examination  late  at  night  brings 
in  its  train  morbidness  and  corrupting 
egoism.  It  is  a good  thing  for  a man 
to  know  himself,  but  he  should  know 
himself  during  the  day  and  also  know- 
other  things;  for  only  by  constantly 
being  aware  of  the  rights  and  the  in- 
firmities of  others  is  he  of  value  to 
the  world  and  the  saviour  of  himself. 

Plans  and  resolutions  formed  in  bed! 
befaro  the  approach  of  sleep  are  sel-| 
dom  of  avail.  They  undergo  what 
I Walt  Whitman  calls  the  chemistry  of' 
the  night.  In  the  morning,  when  the  am-, 
mal  feels  refreshed  and  the  material- 
istic sun  drives  away  the  gibbering  I 
ghosts,  the  iron  purpose  Is  a weak  sohi-  | 
tion;  just  as  the  admirable  paragraph 
half  formed  by  one  dozing  Is  silly  andl 
incoherent  when  it  is  observed  coolly, 
in  morning  IlghL 

Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  post»j 
pone  or  frighten  away  sleep,  which 
should  be  wooed  w-lth  pleasj^t 

thoughts.  Sleep  is  necessary  to  'the 
moral  life,  which  Is  influenced  mightily 
by  state  of  nerves  and  stomach.  The 
I time  for  reflection,  for  calling  a halt 
I or  for  self-enconragement  Is  in  the 
1 morning  before  the  temptations  of  the 
i gaudy  day.  Let  the  man  say  while 
1 he  is  in  the  tub,  or  shaving,  or  donning 
Ihls  clothes:  "I’ll  bo  pleasant  at  break- 
fast, so  that  my  wife  and  children  will 
1 remember  me  kindly  till  dinner  time. 

1 I’ll  play  an  honest  game  today.  M by 
' should  I load  up  at  the  club  on  my 
! way  home?”  Or  let  him  examine  hlm- 
1 self  while  he  is  hesitating  over  a. 
' matter  of  business  shrewdness,  a phrase 
that  in  the  commercial  vocabulary 
stands  for  the  rude  word  "dishonesty.” 
Or,  let  him  say  to  him.self  when  he  is 
strongly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
stenographer  is  a woman:  "Be  calm, 
be  calm.  Henry.  'Why  should  I at 
my  age  play  the  fool  and  lose  a good 
clerk’’"  Now  a determined  resolution 
at  night  to  be  blind  to  the  charms  of 
I the  assistant  generally  italicizes  the 
I charms  and  feeds  curiosity.  , 


ance.  It  Is  a good  thing  for  a man 
when  he  leaves  the  world  for  a few 
hours  to  think  of  the  transfer  that 
comes  to  everyone.  Emperor  or  clown. 
Sleep  *s  a death;  O make  me  try» 

By  Bleeping,  what  it  is  to  die! 

And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave,  as  now  my  bod. 

The  simple,  naive  prayer  of  childhood 
is,  after  all.  the  last  word;  neither 
preacher  nor  stoic  can  improve  on  it. 
Yet  we  may  learn  from  the  greatest  of 
the  stoics: 

Whatsoever  thou  dost  affect,!  whatsoever 
thou  dost  project,  so  do,  and  so  project  all, 
as  one  who,  for  aught  thou  knowest,  may 
at  this  very  present  depart  out  of  this  life. 
And  as  for  death,  if  there  be  any  gods,  it 
is  no  grievous  thing  to  leave  tho  society  of 
men.  The  gods  will  do  thee  no  hurt,  thou 
mayest  be  sure.  But  if  it  be  so  that  there 
be  no  gods,  or  that  they  take  no  care  of  the 
world,  why  should  1 desire  to  live  In  a world 
void  of  gods,  and  of  all  divine  providence? 

Thou  hast  taken  ship,  thou  hast  sailed, 
thou  art  come  to  land,  go  out,  if  to  another 
life,  there  aJso  shall  thou  find  gods,  who  are 
everywhere.  If  all  life  and  sense  shall  cease, 
then  shait  thou  cease  also  to  be  subject  to 
cither  pains  or  pleasures;  and  to  servo  and 
tend  this  vile  cottage. 

YW-  • I 

"Two  well  dressed  men  wearing  pat- 
ent leather  shoes.’’— N.  Y.  Sun,  May  i. 

But  the  Fashion  Editor  of  the  N.  Y. 
Times  said  the  other  day  that  patent 
leather  boots  nnd  shoes  are  not  worn 
much  after  May  1.  He  Intimates  that 
thev  go  out,  like  oysters  and  symphony 
concerts.  According  to  him  the  two 
men  described  by  the  Sun  were  not 
■well  dressed. 

How  Is  this?  'We  appeal  to  the  Prov- 
idence .lournal.  that  strong  rock,  that 
very  present  help  in  trouble. 

There  is  a species  of  man  who  is  seri- 
ously Offenilect  if  you  do  not  call  him 
by  his  first  name,  and  he  prefers  his 
nickname.  The  older  he  Is,  the  more 
rheiunalic.  or  mossy,  or  crumbly,  the 
mere  insistent  he'  is  on  this  point.  He 
Is  especially  anxious.  If  his  name  is 
John,  th.'il  he  should  be  called  "Jack” 
In  the  presence  ot  others.  He  argues 
that  the  familiarity  proves  that  he  Is 
a good  fellow,  "one  of  God’s  own.’’ 
He  also  fl.i tiers  himself  that  "Jack" 
goes  with  youthful  feelings  and  ap- 
pearance. Thus  does  he  try  to  cheat 
himself  and  'J’ime. 


"Henry  James  has  rarely  in  years 
eaten  anything  more  than  gruel  at 
luncheon."  From  which  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  that  he  writes  his  novels 
from  2.3n  r.  -M.  to  6 P.  M. 


This  watch  over  self  should  be  con- 
stant, not  set  apart  for  a few  appoint- 
ed minutes.  We  are  all  weak  mortals 
and  the  tonle.  of  reflection  should  be 
taken  steadily,  that  it  may  have  cum- 
ulative force.  The  daily  habit  of  re- 
sistance or  endeavor  Is  of  far  greater 
account  than  the  bod-habit  of  repent-/ 


We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  of  an 
eruptive  volcano.  To  erupt  is  the  busi- 
ness ot  this  kind  of  mountain.  A lazy 
or  tired  volcano  has  no  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  A boy  sees  In  bis 
geography  the  volca^io  belching  forth 
flame  and  smoke  and  molten  rock;  ■ 
houses  are  burning  and  all  sorts  ot 
animals  running  for  their  lives.  ’When 
in  later  years  he  travels  and  sees 
a mountain  of  any  reputation  whatever 
snoozing  without  a snore,  or  as  cold 
as  a steam  radiator  after  May  1.  an- 
other Illusion  has  gone,  and  he  is 
tempted  to  find  a fleeting  joy  in  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

; We  were  also  much  Interested  In  the 
;story  of  Mrs.  Alma  Louise  Lamer.  She 
'has  the  hotel  habit,  which  Includes 
cocktails  and  the  use  of  the  parlor 
piano.  Cocktails  she  takes  by  day  and 
' night,  but  her  favorite  hour  for  piano 
practice  Is  4 A.  M.  You  would  suppose 
that  at  this  hour— which  is  late  or  early, 
«ccordlng  to  your  own  scheme  of  dally 
'life — guests  might  be  disturbed:  but 
Mrs.  Lamer  thoughtfully  removes  her 
'boots  before  she  attacks  the  Instru- 
ment, probably  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tation of  the  thunderous  pedal.  Cer-. 
tain  formidable  pianists  that  visit  Bos- 
ton and  work  much  harm— except  to 
ear  specialists— should  be  persuaded  to 
follow  her  example. 

There  was  a time  when  all  pianists 
of  International  reputation  removed  kid 
gloves  after  they  had  made  the  con- 
descending and  at  the  same  time  con- 
clliatorj-  bow  to  the  audience.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  fiercer  "arUsts"j 
of  the  <lay  draw  their  boots  In  the 
presence  of  the  pooi>le.  Of  course  this 
would  increase  the  traveling  expense.s 
of  Mr.  Paderewski,  the  celebrated  Pol- 
ish hypnotist,  for  matrons  and  maidens 
would  trample  each  other  in  the  wild 
rush  for  such  an  intimate  souvenir. 
Indeed,  we  can  imagine  an  hysterical 
female  fetishist  sleeping  with  a Pa- 
derewskian  boot  under  her  pillow. 

If  you  must  eat  meat,  why  do  yoa 
not  try  muskrat?  Along  the  Eastern 
shore  It  is  known  as  "mock-terrapin.” 
If  you  skin  the  animal  properly,  the 
taste  and  odor  of  musk  disappear,  but 
many  epicures  of  former  years  used 
musk  In  cookery.  Thus  a superin- 
tendent of  finance  unJor  Henry  IV. 
of  France  ate  tarts  of  musjc  and  ambre 
at  2.1  ecus  apiece.  Capons  were  stuffed 
with  musk-sugar-plums;  cream-tarts 


were  enflchi'd  with  grulnsi 

per- 

fume;  musk-Iozenfrcs  wore  relished. 
Musk  is  one  of  the  Joys  of  the  Moslem 
heaven;  It  Is  ffood  for  the  diseases  of  the 
eyes  and.  brain;  It  comforts  the  heart 
and  entrails  and  Is  an  aphrodislao;  it 
cemforts  In  cases  of  headache  and  ver- 
tigo. And  the  dark  meat  of  the  musk- 
rat la  jui<>’  and  tender  and  sweet;  for 
the  rat  feeds  on  the  cleanest  of  food: 
the  roots  of  marsh  grasses  and  shrubs. 


There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  eating  meat;  as  when  a man  dies, 
strangled  by  it  in  his  windpipe.  Thjre 
is  something  heroic  in  such  a death. 
You  see  the  brave  attempt  to  cut  a 
piece  of  steak,  the  resistance,  the  re- 
newed stru.ggle,  the  temporary  victory, 
the  admiration  of  onlookers,  the  re- 
venge of  the  morsel,  which  turns! 
triumph  into  woe.  Now  if  the  .same  ^ 
man  should  lodge  a bean  or  any  morsel 
of  vegetarian  food  and  then  turn  black 
In.  the  face,  the  death  would  seem 
paltry,  mean.  And  so  there  are  cer- 
tain diseases  from  which  men  suffer 
sometimes  cruelly,  and  gain  no  sym- 
pathy; for  the  thought  of  this  Suffer- 
ing Is  in  a way  grotesque  and  provoke.s 
laughter. 


It  was  said  of  men  and  women  of 
saintly  lives  here  In  New  England  that 
they  died  and  left  a sweet  savour  be- 
hind. them.  The  fiat-dweller  departing 
for  the  country  stuffs  her  flat  with 
moth-balls:  and  the  fumes  of  the  tor- 
ment fill  the  apartment  house.  She 
turns  the  house  into  the  stench  of  des- 
olation, and  then  escapes.  Nor  could 
you  persuade  her  that  such  aggressive 
precaution  is  futile,  although  the  moth 

is  already  at  work  fretting  the  gar- 
ment. 


The  new  edition  of  Thackeray,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Dent,  is  of  agreeable 
size  and  print,  but  we  read  that  “The 
Newcomes"  Is  illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Brock.  Pray,  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  original  illustrations  by  one  Richard 
Doyle?  The  Colonel,  the  Marquis  of 
Parintosh,  Florae,  Lady  Kew,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Honeyman.  Olive  and  Ethel  in 
the  quaint  old  garden.  Sir  Brian’s 
family  at  breakfast,  the  entrance  of 
Sir  Thomas  de  Boots.  M.  de  Castillones, 
the  author  of  “Les  Rales  d’un  As- 
phyxie.’’  they  and  the'  others  in  that 
delightful  book,  are  they  not  more 
familiar  to  us  through  Doyle’s  pictures 
than  our  immediate  neighbors?  Brock 
us  no  Brocks! 

; The  age  is  without  reverence.  Has 
'not  a man  named  Peter  Newell  dared 
to  illustrate  after  Tenniel  the  story  of 
-Mice  and  her  surprising  adventures? 

Best  of  all  are  the  novels  that  are 
without  illustration,  in  which  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  characters  is 
left  to  the  individual  taste  and  Imagi- 
nation of  the  reader^  In  many  cases  the 
illustrations  contradict  the  text.  We 
saw  the  other  day  an  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Barbey  D’AurevlIly’s  “Chev- 
alier Des  Touches."  The  Chevalier 
takes  a fearful  vengeance  on  a treach- 
erous miller  by  binding  him  to  one 
of  the  sails  of  the  mill.  The  author 
describes  the  agonized  face.  In  the 
picture  the  miller  has  a jolly  expres- 
sion. as  though  he  were  winning  a 
wager.  How  disappointing,  absurd,  im- 
possible the  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton 
as  a Bacchante!  The  Chevalier  was 
once  saved  by  the  heroic  sacrifice  of 
the  pure  and  beautiful  Aim6e  Isabelle 
de  Spens,  who,  when  the  Chevalier  was 
alone  with  her  at  night  in  a country 
house  surrounded  by  troops  of  the  Re- 
public, opened  the  curtains  and  un- 
dressed herself  peacefully,  as  for  bed; 
and  when  the  local  Republicans  saw 
8 this  woman  renowned  for  chastity  thus 
j completely  nude  in  the  one  room  where 
I a man  could  hide,  they  went  away, 

1 for  they  knew  that  she  must  be  alone.’ 
And  the  blasphcmoi.s  artist  shows  the 
noble  heroine  as  a frowsy,  beefy 
clumsily-shaped  woman  of  an  outer 
boulevard. 

yw  j f , I ‘Y  T. 

During  the  season  of  1901-02  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  produced  no 
unfamiliar  works. 

The  Cecilia,  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  Boiston.  Bach’s  mass  in  B 
minor,  complete,  Dec.  3.  On  Feb.  4 it 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  public 
l^eifler’s  “L’Archet.’’  and  on  .April  8, 
Massenet’s  “Promised  Land”  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  and  In  this  per- 
formance Miss  Marguerite  Lemon  made 
her  first  appearance  here  in  coycert. 

The  Choral  Art  Society.  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich,  conductor,  gave  its  first  con- 
certs: Feb.  28.  when  Loeffler’s  “By  the 
Waters  of  Babylon"  was  produced',  and 
April  30. 

I The  Boston  Singing  Club,  under  Mr. 
Tucker,  gave  concerts  Jan.  22,  April  9, 
and  at  the  latter  of  these  Mozart’s 
! “Requiem"  and  Mendelssohn’s  “Wal- 
purgis  Night"  were  performed. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 

Ipaiiy  performed  these  operas:  “Alda,” 
“Tosca,"  “Carmen”  (2).  “The  Mag'lu 
Flute"  (2).  Massenet's  "The  Cid”  (first 


time  March  Mi.  "JT.-.nru"  (first  time 
starch  1;>),  "F-'lu.st.’’  "1  .ahouv  i In"  (2), 

"Taunlmeu.scr."  "Marrlagi  of  Pigaro  ’’ 
‘■'i'he  liuguenots.”  "Otello,"  "Pagllac- 
cl,"  “Cavalleria  Rusticana."  Mr.  I'an 
ll.indrow.sky  made  his  first  .'ippearance 
in  "Manrii."  Mr.  Do  Marchl  made  his 
first  .appearance  hero  In  opera,  “Aida.” 
j liLirch  10,  although  he  had  sung  In  the 
, foui'th  act  of  “The  Huguenots”  with 
‘ Maplcson’s  Imperi.U  Company.  The 
Midropolltan  Company  also  performed 
! Verdi’s  “Requiem"  and  Rossini’s  “Sta- 
; bat  JSIater.” 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  “Judith"  was  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time  Jan.’ 26. 

Gounod's  “Cecilia"  mass  was  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ro- 
toll  Feb.  23,  and  by  the  People’s  Choral 
Union  April  13. 

Richard  Strauss’s  music  to  “Enoch 
Arden”  was  played  here  for  the  first 
time  Feb.  19  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  Mr.  Rid- 
dle read  the  poem.  The  performance 
was  repeated. 

Fa  lire’s  music  to  “Peiieas  et  Mei- 
sa.nde  wms  played  at  the  performance 
of  the  drama  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell’s company.  April  12. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  produced  Nova- 
cek’s  quartet  in  C major  Dec.  2.  and 
Debussy's  quartet  March  10. 

The  Adamowski  Quartet  produced 
Mr.  Converse’s  quartet  and  a fantasie 
for  violin  and  piano  from  “Manru" 
fan.  6. 

Mr.  Longy’s  club  produced  Loeftler’s 
Two  Rhapsodies  for  oboe  and  piano 
and  Lazz.ari’s  octet  Dec.  16;  Caplet’s 
quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instruments 
Fob.  3;  D’Indy’s  Trio  for  piano,  clarinet 


li  Ihc  se.a.sm  was  on  the  whole  an  in- 
teiosting  one,  although  some  of  the 
those  of  iho  Longy 
Club  the  two  chamber  concerts  given 
Mes.srs.  Krcislcr,  Gfirardy  and  Hoft- 

Bloorafleld-Zeisler,  and  the  Strauss 
smg  recital  by  Mr.  Hamlin  were  poor- 
1 attended.  The  season  was  conspic- 
uous for  the  number  of  new  works  by 
I'renchmen  and  Germans  of  the  most 
advanced  school.  Florizel,  or,  more 
properly.  Master  Fl.irizel  Reuter,  ex- 


and  ’cello,  and  Bird’s  Serenade,  octet 
(Paderewski  prize),  March  31. 

The  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy,  con- 
ductor, produced.  J.an.  7,  the  prelude  to 
the  first  act  of  “Fervaal,"  Enesco’s 
Roumanian  Poem;  Album-Lcavis, 
Chauvet-Mar^chal;  April  1,  Rabaud’s 
Fantaisie  on  Russian  songs;  Adagio  and 
Menuet  from  Mozart’s  Divertimento, 
No.  2;  Debussy’s  Prelude  to  "L’Apr^s- 
Midi  d'un  faunc.” 

j Seng  recitals;  I.ouise  Ainsworth. 

I .'tpril  9;  Lillian  Blauvelt,  March  6; 
C.alve  (with  Salignac  and  Gilbert), 
March  25;  Blanche  Fox,  April  24;  Flor- 
ence Hartmann.  April  11;  George  Ham- 
lin (Strauss  recital),  Jan.  28,  and  with 
M)-.  Blden,  baritone.  Jan.  30;  Helen 
Hunt,  Jan,  28;  Julia  Heinrich,  March 
20;  Gregory  Hast,  Jan.  7-18;  Lilli  Leh- 
mann, Nov.  16;  Aagot  Lunde,  Dec.  17; 
Emma  Nevada  (with  Daniel  Maquarro, 
liute;  Pablo  Casals,  ’cello;  Heat&e 
Gregory,  baritone;  L§cn  Moreau,  pian- 
ist, for  the  first  time  here),  Nov.  26; 
Emma  Noyes,  April  16;  Edith.  Palliser 
(W'hcn  Mr.  Norris’s  “Flight  of  the 
Eagle”  v/as  .sung  here  for  the  first 
time),  Feb.  26;  Francis  Rogers.  Dec. 
4;  Sembrich,  Jan.  17;  Whitney  Tew 
(with  Lcl;,^ann's  “In  lUomoriam”), 
Nov.  6-^^*  ben  Townsend,  April  15; 
Pauline  ' _mann,  N(?v.  20.  Miss  Fox 
and  Miss  Noyes,  and  Messrs.  Gregory, 
Hast  and  Tew  made  their  first  appear- 
ances. 

Pianists:  Harold  Bauer.  Jan.  21,  Feb. 
4.  11.  March  19.  April  12  (CSsar  Franck’s 
Prelude,  aria  and  finale,  Feb.  4);  A'ice 
Cummings  (Lekeu's  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin),  March  5;  Felix  Fox.  Dec.  12, 
31,  April  17;  Josef  Hoffman,  Dec.  5,  7; 
Helen  Hopekirk.  with  others.  Dec.  19, 
Feb.  13,  April  1.5;  Ernest  Hutcheson, 
March  10,  20:  Paderewski,  Feb.  19, 
March  3;  'W.  H.  Sherwood'.  Dec.  2;  Josef 
Slivlnski,  Nov.  19.  21.  26,  Feb.  17,  26, 
M.arch  5:  Elsa  Von  Grave-Jonas,  April 
14;  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Nov.  20. 
23;  Eduard  Zeldenrust,  Jan  29.  Mrs. 
Von  Grave-Jonas,  and  Messrs.  Hutche- 
son and  Zeldenrust  made  their  first  ap- 
pearanoe.  Several  recitals  were  given 
by  Messrs.  Faeltcn  and  Klahre. 

Violinists ; Max  'Bendix,  Dec.  2 ; Florizel, 
Feb.  6;  Chambord  Gigudre,  Dec.  10;' 
Fritz  Kreislcr,  Jan,  23,  25,  Feb.  1.  11; 
Jan  Kubelik,  Dec.  4,  14,  Jan.  1,  8;  David 
Robinson,  Feb.  12.  Jlessrs  Floi-izel 
and  Kubelik  played  here  for  the  first 
time. 

Organist;  Edwin  H.  Lemare  (first 
time),  Oct.  29,  April  2. 

There  were  chamber  concerts  in 
which  Mrs.  Beach,  Miss  Mead,  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Pr.octor,  the  Adamowski  Trio 

|/nd  others  took  part.  The  most  con- 
'4picuous  of  these  were  those  given  by 
Messrs.  Kreisler,  G&rardy  and  Hoffman, 
March  29,  April  5. 

-Arthur  Whiting’s  “Floriana”  was 
produced  March  31  by  Mrs.  Rice,  Miss 
Hussey,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Beresford,  , 
and  Mrs.  Eaton,  pianist. 

This  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  con- 
tains the  chief  works  played  for  the 
first  time  and  the  names  of  the  most 
prominent  singers  and  players. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Armbruster,  assist- 
ed by  Miss  Pauline  Cramer,  gave  lee , 
tures  on  the  rudiments  of  the  Wag.ne- 1 
rlan  belief. 


cited  wonder  Aid  delight  both  at  his 
own  concert  and  with  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Kubelik 
proved  to  be  another  instance  of  un- 
wise claims  and  rank  puffery,  although 
the  young  man  has  Indisputable  nat- 
ural talent.  Mr.  Whitney  Tew  sang 
monotonously  and  Mr.  Zeldenrust  gave 
an  exhibition  of  steam  and  speed.  One 
of  the  most  delightful  entertainments 
was  the  performance  of  Richard 
Strauss’s  “Enoch  Arden"  music,  when 
Mr.  Lang  played  and  Mr.  Riddle  read. 
The  opera  season  was  of  a high  order 
of  excellence.  The  two  chief  events 
were  "Tosca"  and  "Otello.”  “The  Cld" 
is  poor  stuff,  and  there  was  no  excuse 
for  the  production  of  “Manru,”  except 
to  gratify  curiosity.  The  Cecilia  sang 
exceedingly  well.  Mr.  Goodrich’s  so- 
ciety gave  actual  pleasure,  as  well  as 
promise  for  future  enjoyment  and  profit. 
Mr.  Gregory  Hast  was  indeed  a sweet 
and  amiable  singer.  The  actual  per- 
formance of  Lillian  Blauvelt  made  us 
wonder  at  her  foreign  reputation.  Fan- 
ny Bloomfield-Zeisler  played  superbly 
and  Mr.  Sherwood  showed  a lamentable 
want  of  taste  in  a speech,  although  his 
remarks  enlivened  his  recital.  Josef 
Hoffman  pla.ved  more  effectively  in 
chamber  concerts  than  in  his  recitals. 
Paderewski  went  to  extremes:  His  first 
recital  was  chiefly  a pitiable  exhibition 
of  bad  temper;  at  his  second  he  played 
as  he  alone  can  play.  Mr.  Hutcheson 
proved  to  be  a “solid”  pianist  of  well- 
developed  technic  and  a serenity  that 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  phlegm. 
The  Orchestral  Club  showed  a surpris- 
ing advance  in  technic  and  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  two  concerts  were  a proof 
of  Mr.  Longy’s  marked  ability  as  a con- 
ductor. The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  series  was  the 
introduction  of  “Non  piu  andrai”  from 
“The  Marriage  of  p'igaro”  in  a sacred 
concert.  Mr.  Plarold  Bauer  disappoint- 
ed at  first— for  he  fell  below  his  high 
standard  of  last  season — but  in  later 
concerts  he  played  with  a display  of 
uncommon  artistry.  Mr.  Lemare  turned 
out  to  be  an  organist  of  indisputable 
parts  who  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice 
art  for  the  sake  of  applause.  The  first 
series  of  recitals  given  by  Mr.  Sli- 
vinski  was  far  superior  to  the  second. 
Mr.  Fox  at  his  third  concert  showed  de- 
cided gain  in  aesthetic  development. 
Mr.  Kreislcr  played  for  the  most  part 
marvelously  well. 


I Among  the  utiger.s  will  b>  T.-rii.i.:., 
Nordlca,  Mldii.  iiburg,  (Hn-l;  ’ 

Sengm-Bottaque,  Ollvf  .’>■  ir,  An 

!hes,  Bertram,  Forchhammir,  U--  I 
iTiunn,  Slezak,  Reiss.  The  conduct r-  , 
will  be  Zumpp.  Fir- Icir  and  Hiihi . 
Blanche  Marchpsl  sang  Santuzza  ii  tin- 
Brixton  Theatre,  April  11:  “The  lauv 
girerous  proportions  were,  unfortuiiMic- 
ly,  contrasted  against  the  spare  fiKarc 
of  Mr.  Joseph  O'Mara,  who  personate  i 
the  gay  deceiver,  and  her  c arm  st  m ss 

led  her  to  exaggeration  of  gesture." 

Car!  Venth’s  now  dramatic  eaulatji, 
“Hiawatha’s  'Bmolng"  (adapted  fro.n 
the  poem  by  Henry  E.  Hard,  a Brook- 
lyn school  teacher),  was  performed  at 
the  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York,  April 
22,  The  cantata  Is  for  four  voices  and 

piano. Sal6za  will  sing  in  the  revival 

of  Gluck’s  “Armlde"  at  Paris  before  he 

goes  to  Covent  Garden. An  overture, 

“Hamlet,”  by  Shakespeare,  who  is  now 
conductor  of  the  Strolling  Player.s’  Or- 
chestra (London),  was  produced  in 
April.  Will  friends  of  Bacon  claim  It 
for  him?— Kate  Vesey,  a daughter 
of  the  famous  beauty  Clara  Vesey— a 
sister  of  Emily  Soldene— Is  a dancer, 
and  is  now  doing  a turn  with  a cigar- 
ette song  at  the  Palace  Theatre.  Lon- 
don. She,  too,  is  said  to  be  beautiful, 
eminently  desirable.— At  the  London 
Musical  Festival  Tschaikowsky  is  repre- 
sented 6 times,  Beethoven  5,  Wagner 

1 4,  Saint-Saens  4. Sirs.  James  Brown 

I Potter  will  reeite  “Antigone’’  to 
Mendelssohn’s  music  and  Bjorason’s 
Bergliot  to  Grieg’s  music  at  *ho 

Bristol  Festival. It  is  said  'of 

Lag'o  the  impresario,  who  died 
lately,  that  he  refused  to  engage 
Jean  de  Reszke.  Sir  Augustus  Harris 

declined  to  engage  Calvg. Here  is  a 

nice  point.  Miss  Legat  of  the  Gymnase 
Theatre,  Paris,  was  engaged  to  plav  a 
part  in  “Prestige,”  but  after  the  first 
rehearsal  the  playwright  demanded 
that  the  manager  should  give  the  part 
to  another.  Miss  Legat  insists  that  the 
action  was  illegal. 

»•. 

“Paul  Avenel,  the  well-known  French 
song  writer,  whose  funeral  took  place 
-April  16,  at  Bougival,  once  composed 
some  stanzas  with  the  title  ‘Le  Pied 
qui  remue,’  which  were  sung  by  Jo- 
seph Kelm  at  the  DSjazel  .Theatre.  The 
author  was  surprised  to  find  that  his 
production  had  an  ovation  every  even- 
ing, and  was  still  more  astounded  when  i 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  in  camera 
before  a stern  Imperial  Magistrate, 
vho  would  hear  of  no  excuse,  and* 
thioatened  Avenel  with  impi'lsonment, 
adding:  ’It  is  utterly  in  vain  for  you 
to  pretend  that  you  were  unaware  that 
the  Emperor  is  suffering  from  gout  in 
his  left  foot.’  " 


wrote  in  the  Referee  of 


“Lancelot’’ 

April  13: 

I Tschaikowskv’.s  ‘Pa- 

thetic  Sy.mphony’  will  find  in  the  cur- 
New  pieces  produced  at  Moscow  by ' .of  The  Artist  an  inter- 

ussian  Philharmonic  Society;  I jpj-  work  by 

triilv  The  article  is 

t uly  an  impres.sion,  written  down  in 
the  concert-room  while  the  work  was 
performed  under  Mr.  Henry 


the  Russian  Philharmonic  Society. 
“From  the  World  of  Illusions,”  in  i'our 
movements  by  Konus.  was  heartily 
cendemned;  but  a cantata  by  Wassi- 
linko  met  with  favor,  as  did  a cantata 
for  baritone,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
“Spring”  by  Rachmaninoff  (op.  20), 

directed  by  the  composer. Alfred  Un- 

tersteiner  in  his  “History  of  Music,” 
written  in  Italian  and  published  by 
Hopli  of  Milan,  appears  to  be  a man  of 
uncommon  discrimination  and  com- 
paratively free  from  partisanship,  al- 
though he  is  prudently  cool  toward 
the  modern  romantic:  “Bruckner  is  an 
incomplete  genius  who  is  wanting  in 


and°'^wh'’‘r°^‘°"  Queen’s  Half 

Which  the' music'^suggelt/'lo  Sfff'?r-e,n 
description  of  Mr. 
found  profi- 
lading.  Briefly  tire  prominent 
hears  in  the  music  the  ’ 
'^PP’’essed  Russia.  To  quote 
the  writer,  Tschaikowsky  had  the  art- 
ist s mind,  and  that  mind  was  affected 

ment"  " J'”  "'^'^ediate  environ- 

ment,  but  by  wh.at  there  was  of  up- 
unrest  (bringing  with  it  a 
pathos  which  music  alone  can  fullv 
express)  m Ru.ssian  national  life  duti 

^5  it  may.  Tile 


musical  logic;”  Richard  Strauss  is  one  • 

of  “the  greatest  musical  humorists,  but  ; personality  and  glveTu°thc^diThvTf 
he  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  de-  a national  cry.”  ^ 

cadence,  as  is  shown  by  the  colossal! 

finesse,  super-subtle  character  of  his  j “Lancejot”  in  the  Referee  thus  corn- 


works.” Zudie  Harris,  an  American 

pianist,  is  gaily  jilaying  pieces  by  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Zudie  Harris  in 

cities  of  Germany. Lilli  Lehmann  has 

been  singing  Donna  Anna  and  Brtinn 

hilde  (Gotterdiimraerung”)  la.t  Leipsic. 

The  singers  who  will  take  part  in  the 
Verdi-cyclus  at  Berlin,  when  “Un  Balk 
in  Maschera,"  “Ernani,”  “Rigololto,’ 
“A'ida,”  “Traviata,”  “Tno-vatore”  anc 
“Otello"  will  be  given,  are:  sopranos 
Maria  de  Dlacchi  of  the  Scala,  Luis; 
Tetrazzini  of  the  San  Carlo;  contraltos 
Virginia  Guerinnl  of  Milan  and  Aure 


lia  

de  Marchi  and  Francesco  Slgnorinl 
baritones,  Mario  Samarco,  Vittorio 
Brombara;  basses,  A^ittorio  Arirnondi 
and  Allessandro  S'ilvestri.  Arturio 

Vigna  of  Monte  Carlo  will  conduct. 

The  Wagner  performances  at  the 
Prince  Regent  Theatre,  Munich,  will 
begin  Aug.  9 with  “Die  Meistersinger,” 
and  close  Sept.  12  with  the  same  opera, 
which  will  also  be  given  Aug.  11,  20. 
25,  Sept.  3,  8.  “Tristan”  will  be  per- 
formed Aug.  13,  18,  27,  Sept.  1,  10; 
“Tannhauser"  Aug.  15,  23,  30,  Sept.  6; 

"Lohengrin,”  Aug.  16,  22.  29,  Sept.  6. 
The 

“Die  

M.;  of  “Tannhauser"  and  “Lohengrin  „ 
at  6 P.  M.  The  price  of  admission  to* 


ments  on  the  music  by  Edward  Ger- 
man, whose  real  name,  by  the  way  is 
Jones;  ' 

“No  srnall  part  of  the  arti.stic  satisfac- 
tmn  which  the  work  provides  is  due  to 
the  perfect  accord  which  exists  between 
the  period  of  the  play  and  the  spirit  of 
the  music.  The  melodies  are  someW'h.Tt 
lacking  in  what  may  be  termed  bold- 
ness and  distinction  of  contour  but 
they  are  remarkably  free  from  ’ rem- 
ini.scences.  In  many  instances  thev  pos- 
.sess  fascinating  tunefulness  of  a refined 
character,  and  most  effective  use  has 
been  made  of  old  Eng!i.sh  dance 
rhjthms.  Occasionally  the  brass  is  too 
much  employed,  but,  with  this  exceii- 


o*x**^v  w*  *.„.*..*.*.  — iiiULxi  cmi,jiu,yeu,  out,  With  this  excep 

Arirnondi  of  Venice;  tenors,  EniUh  tion,  the  scoring  is  most  tastefuJ,*  par 
VI cl  v< csf o-v» »*« vi w 1 ticnlarl\*  in  the  +cx 


ticnlaiiy  m the  accompaniment  to  the 
Solos. 

« m 

“Galahad”  writes  from  Paris  to  the 
Referee:  “Jean  de  Reszke  Is,  I am 

assured,  but  slightly  enthused  at  his 
wife’s  idea  that  he  should  found  a 
theatre.  He  is  notoriously  tired  of  the 

stage  and  all  its  work,  and  would  prefer 
Cash  Sloan  as  the  principal  actor  on 
his  horses  on  the  race-course  out  in 

1 Russia,’* Max  Klinger  asks  $U‘';,000 

‘ for  his  statue  of  Beethoven;  he  says 
I that  the  precious  materials  used 
; him  $37,400. Perosi.  between  oratorios 


:St 


tjugriu,  Au,  u.  I.  $37,400. — -rcrosi.  Deiween  orauuiiL»o, 

performances  of  “Tristan”  and  | thrown  off  a Theme  with  variations 

Meistersinger”  will  begin  at  4 P.  j|  orchestra. Rigaux.  a young  bari- 

f “Tnnnhiiuser”  and  “Lohengrin”,, 


tone,  made  Itia  d^btit  last  month  at  the 
Opfeia,  Paris,  as  Beckmesscr.  Renaud 

T)roposcs  to  le.tve  this  theatre. Slsrld 

Arnoldson  returned  to  the  Op^ra-Coni- 
Ique  April  21!  for  a few  performances 
after  her  great  and  long  continued  suc- 
cess In  Russia  and  other  countries.  She 
was  not  heard  In  Boston  to  advantage, 
for  she  was  obliged  to  sing  In  Me- 

chanlc.<!  Building. Jean  Gfrardy  will 

return  to  this  country  about  June  1.  He 
^ will  go  to  San  F’ranclsco.  then  sail  for 
I Australia  for  his  second  tour  in  that 

I country,  then  to  London,  and  then  to 

Berlin,  where  he  will  begin  a tour  of 

Geriiiany. Fritz  Krelsler  will  play  In 

London  for  the  lirst  time  May  12.  He 
will  stay  there  through  the  season;  he 
will  plav  In  the  provinces  In  the  fall; 

In  Russia  d-urlng  the  winter,  and  in  the 

spring  In  Germany. Julian  Kdward’s 

now  opera  is  entitled  hen  Johnny 

Comes  Marching  Home." Chcever 

Goodwin,  the  librettist,  has  tiled  a pe- 
tition in  bankruptcy:  liabilities  ?»617,  no 

available  a.ssets. Ceruso,  the  tenor, 

savs  he  will  not  sing  in  America  for 

- less  than  $1400  a performance. They 

I say  that  next  season  Alvarez  will  sing 
Lionel,  Do  March!  Rudolfo  to  Sem- 
brlch's  Miml;  that  Alvarez  and  Sem- , 
brlch  may  sing  In  "Fra  Dlavolo";  and 
that  CalvC-  will  appear  as  Ro.“e 
Frlcquctte  In  "Les  Dragons  de  T illars,  ’ 
part  last  sung  here  by  Laura 
Schlrmer-Mapleson. Geraldine  Far- 

rar, now  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  has  gone 

to  Italy  for  a long  vacation. Gtibrlel 

Plernfi  wrote  the  music  for  Clarion 
Crawford's  "Francesca  da  Rimini,” 
produced  In  Schwob's  French  version 
by  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  Paris  April  2-. 

Helen  Hcuschel  gave  a song  recital 

In  London  April  21.  "The  young  lady 
has  considerable  talent."  She  sang  a 
new  song.  "Donald  Blair.”  by  her  | 
father,  and  she  also  took  part  m 
i Bach’s  concerto  for  two  violins.  , 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  carved  Mr. 

J A.  Fuller  Maitland  with  gra?e  and 
elegance.  The  occasion  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Maitland's  "Music  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century." 

"Mr  Fuller  Maitland's  book  entitled 
■mGsIc  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ’ is  a. 
work  which  will  please  one  sdction  .and  j 
equally  displease  another  section  of 
trained  readers,  I'  or  our  part. 


net  be- 


Anii  dreaming  know, 
tVhst  once  has  been. 

Catching  anew  the  golden  gleam 
That  slipped  life’s  coarse-wove 
tween— 

There  are  who  sleep— 

Teaming  to  dream  of  long  ago. 

Dreaming  * * * forgetting  • • * 

which  Is  beet? 

or  matters  neither  when  we  rest 
Vron  the  old  Mother’s  kindly  breast. 
Hoqncr  or  late,  with  ^ 

Her  children  come  from  East  and 
Dreaming  e • • forgetting 

which  Is  best? 


The  question  n.Hural1y  comes  up.  May 
not  the  dwellers  In  the  Cities  of  tho 
I'laln  have  been  much  abused  men  and 
women?  It  Is  true  that  they  were  ac- 
cused of  wicked  deeds,  and  we 
told  that  "the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  upon  Gomovraft  brimstone  and  fire 
from  the  T-ord  out  of  heaven.  Abra- 
ham locked  toward  the  cities,  and. 
10.  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up 
as  the  smoke  of  a furnace." 

No  doubt  had  St.  Pierre  been  In  ex- 
istence centuries  ago  and  then  met  the 
fame  fate,  legends  of ‘celestial  ven- 
geance would  have  come  down  to  us. 
AV'ere  there  not  strange  pamphlets  writ- 
ten concerning  the  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon? And  there  were  some  who  spoke 
of  the  punishment  meted  out  to  those 
on  whom  the  tower  In  Slloam  tell. 

Towns  have  from  time  Immemorial 
been  savagely  characterized.  The  taunt 
against  Genoa  Is  well  known.^  But 
we  do  not  have  to  go  out  of  English 
speaking  countiies.  Rhymes  Injurious 
to  certain  English  towns  are  common 
, and  often  Ingenious, 
lyeal.  Dovsr  and  Harwich. 

The  Devil  gave  hie  daughter  In  marriage. 
And  by  a codicil  of  his  will 
ke  added  Helvcot  and  th*  Brill. 

Here  Is  another: 

If  Pool  were  a flsls-iieod,  and  the  men  of 
bis  dish. 


tness  beyond  the  farthest  slarsT^cca- 
: slonally  some  natural  mystery  Is  re- 
vealed for  a moment,  and  then  man 
seeks  the  company  of  the  stranger, 
an  enemy,  or  looks  even  to  the  dog  or 
cat  for  comfort,  or  at  least  fellowship 
in  horror.  ______ 

The  German  Government  recently  re- 
fused to  allow  a street  to  be  named 
after  Hauptmann,  the  playwright,  m a 
suburb  of  Berlin.  The  refusal  wa.s 
probably  based  on  disapproval  of 
Hauptir.ann’s  socialistic  plays,  but  we 
are  Inclined  to  think  that  no  such 
honor  should  be  paid  any  man  until  he 
Is  safely  dead.  Thus  we  enjoy  ‘he  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Barnet-and  Mr.  McNally, 
hut  even  Shakespeare  has  no  street 
named  after  him  In  Boston,  and  mean- 
w'hlle  the  two  living  playwrights  are 
apparently  contented  with  the  sight  Of 
their  names  on  playbills.  There  la  a 
Byron  Street  In  Boston:  was  It 

named  after  the  poet?  Musicians 
have  fared  well  In  this  city.  M agner, 
Liszt,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  have  given 
their  names  to  streets,  and  Mozart 
distinguishes  an  avenue  and  a place 
as  well  as  a street.  There  >s  even  a 
Nlklsch  Avenue,  an  honor  that  has 
not  been  paid  to  Messrs.  Henschel, 
Gerlcke.  Paur,  Zerrahn  or  even  Mr. 
Lang.  Why  in  the  world  was  Mr. 
Nlklsch  thus  made  famous  for  at  least 
two  generations?  And  he  was  such  a 
quiet  man.  almost  shy  and  retiring. 
It  Is  strange  that  he  made  no  ob- 
jection 


'■■\Ve  f catri'n*  otjSer 


we  are 


neither  overmuch  pleased  nor  overmuch 
displeased  with  tho  work.  We  recog- 
nize that  Mr.  Maitland  has  his  preju- 
dices and  that  he  (like  most  of  us)  con- 
siders his  prejudices  to  be  Of  para- 
riounl  Importunce.  He  has  a peri"' c 
right  to  express  them,  and  we  cannot 
sav  that  we  lind  very  much  fault  wi  n 
the  manner  of  expression.  r rankly, 
rom  the  literary  point  of  view,  his 
style  Is  not  strikingly  distinguished: 
but  we  scarcely  thing  that  he  desires 
to  do  more  than  to  impart  useful  Infor- 
mation, and  we  should  conclude  that  ha 
desired  to  make  no  particular  literary 
1-ni  rcsslon.  His  book,  though  we  can- 
not read  it  altogether  with  approval, 
contains  a good  fleal  of  valuable  liiior- 
mallon.  and  proves  the  writer  to  ta 
possessed  of  views  which,  however  in- 
dividual, have  tho  merit  of  being  at 
times  not  without  originality,  we  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Maitland  ts  alto- 
gether tolerant  in  his  views  upon  mod- 
ern English  art  criticism  of  music,  and 
It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  this 
should  be  so.  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  would  have  been 
netler  idvlsvd  to  have  let  many  mat- 
ters which  arc  necessarily  conti-oversial 
ns  b'.'twe-'n  critic  and  ciitlc  rest  cn  a 
more  pleasant  basis  than  he  has  cho- 
sen to  do..  After  all.  there  is  ao  man 
but  has  hJs  own  personal  view-s,  and 
we  cannot  blame  Mr.  Maitland  for  let- 
Ufur  the  world  know  what  his  parllcu- 
lar  views  are.  "rhus.  he  takes  a Jt’ty 
dellnlte  view  of  the  m luern  English 
school  of  musical  writing:  he  Is  not 
rKcrtlciilarly  enthuslast'c  about  the  inii- 
t-lf  c'f  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  he 
thinks  Prof.  Stanford  a genius.  'That 
l.s  all  part  of  his  day’s  work:  we  hap- 
pen to  take  an  entirely  opposite  view, 
and  that  Is  iiart  of  our  day  s work. 
Mr.  Maltlaiid.  though  he  occasionally 
Is  Inclln.’d  to  be  slipshod  In  express!  m. 
writes  In  the  manmr  of  a man  whose 
habit  it  Is  to  siitak  with  rennement. 
In  our  consideration  of  ids  Intolerance 
we  shiiuld  he  the  \ery  last  to  blame 
him  for  that  quality:  but  now  and  them 
we  cannot  refrain  from  Hilnklug.  In 
turning  over  the  pages  of  his  hook, 
that  It  Is  ixisslble.  even  in  these  fight- 
ing days,  to  extend  a measure  of  eoor- 
ii'sy  mOiC  gentle  and  less  t.vrannlcal 
than  that  which  Air.  Maitland  has 
tU  on  ccrt.iln  o'caslons  to  ud'ip.. 
Whether  hi.s  book  will  be  regarded  as 
vahiablo  or  not  by  the  public  Is  a mat- 
•tor  upon  which  we  have  no  means  of 
Imigluc.  Notoriously,  musical  essays, 
for  the  most  part,  do  not  win  » 
extensive  vogue,  and.  to  be  plain,  wa 
do  not  perceive  why  these  utterances 
should  prove  to  te  a startling  exception 
?rthe  gcmerai  rule:  but  the  public  must 
be  the  final  arbiter,  of  course. 


They’d  be  a pool  for  the  devil,  and  fish  for 
Ills  dsh. 

Strood.  Rochester  and  Chatham  have 
been  described  as  Starve  ’em,.  Rob  ’em 
and  Cheat  ’em. 

"Cheshire  bred.  Strong  1’  th’  arm,  but 
weak  r th’  head.” 

Years  ago  Doncaster  was  popularly 
described  as  a town  of  drunkards. 

The  Doncaster  Mayor  he  sits  in  his  chair, 
His  mills  they  merrily  go. 

His  nose  doth  shine  ivlth  drinking  wine. 
And  the  gout  Is  In  his  big  toe. 

Some  of  these  rhymes  are  too  coarse 
to  be  repealed  publicly. 

There  was  a time  when  there  was 
talk  of  "The  United  States  and  New 
Jersev,"  just  as  in  England  there  was 
a saying:  "Neither  in  Kent  nor  Chris- 
tendom." The  people  of  Granthan  -were 
supposed  to  be  so  stingy  that  Grantham 
gruel  was  composed  of. nine  grits  and 
a gallon  of  water. 

Like  local  amenities  are  no  doubt 
to  be  found  in  every  country.  But  we 
know  of  no  evil  charge  brought  m 
times  past  against  the  unfortunate  at 
St.  Pierre. 


We  read  the  other  day  of  an  unusual 
family  record.  A girl  named  Mary 
Ansel  poisoned  her  sister  some  time  ago 
In  England  and  was  sentenced  to  d®ath 
Her  mother  was  charged  in  court  with 
being  drunk  ana  incapable.  She  urged 
as  an  apology  these  facts;  One  daugh-- 
ter  had  been  poisoned,  another  hanged; 
a son  had  been  killed  in  a railway  acci- 
dent; another  son  was  in  an  asylum. 
The  mother  was  discharged. 

AVe  have  received  the  following  letter, 
Boston,  May  9.  ISiK. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Answering  the  question  of  the  day 
(whether  it’s  going  to  rain  "r  not)  1 
said:  If  the  wind’s  west  or  northwest, 
nO’  if  southerly,  yes;  if  east,  or  north- 
east.'or  north,  I d(?n’t  know,  nor  nobody 
else  We.  can  see  across  the  land  and 
we  can  land  across  the  sea,  but  we 
can’t  tell  what’s  coming  from  that  di- 
rection. GEORGE  W.  PIERCE. 


For  behold,  the  day  cometh.  that  shall 
burn  as  an  oven;  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and 
all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble;  and 
the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up. 


Walt  Whitman  was  terrified  by  the 
earth:  "It  is  that  calm  and  patient. 
Now  and  then  the  earth  Is  tired  of  the 
arrogance  of  man  that  struts  and 
boasts,  and  it  shows  him  in  some 
dreadful  manner  that  all  his  science 
and  his  civilization  are  no  more  than 
the  skillfully  con.structed  ant-hill  or  a 
nest  of  wasps.  It  Is  probable  that  at 
St.  Pierre  there  was  little  time  for  re- 
flection or  morallzatlcm.  The  cone 
that  had  excited  rapturous  adjectives 
from  visitors  was  the  sudden  engine  of 
destruction. 


SLEEP. 


THE  WAYS  OF 
There  are  who  sleep — 

And.  sleeping,  pray 

That  they  forget-;- 

l.est  memories  stray. 

or  Earth’s  unlonged-for  yesterday, 

lUarring  the  placid  dreamward  way; 

There  arc  who  pray. 

Neither  remembrance  nor  regrell 


There  are  who  sleep- 


loping  to  dream 


Earthoi'.akes  are  more  or  less  ex- 
pected in  certain  lands.  They  have 
been  felt  In  mild  degree  even  In  staid 
and  conservative  New  England.  Hum- 
boldt observed  that  the  horror  always 
felt  by  those  who  experience  an  cartn-, 
quake  Is  not  "the  result  of  those  fear-| 
ful  pictures  of  devastation  presented 
to  our  Imaginations  by  the  historlMl 
narratives  of  the  past,  but  is  wther 
due  to  the  sudden  revelation  of  the 
delusive  nature  of  the  Inherent  faith 
by  which  wo  had  clung  to  a belief  In 
the  immobility  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
earth."  But  as  Buckle  remarked,  hnjx 
docs  this  account  for  the  terror  felt  by 
the  InhabUans  of  those  countries  where 
earthquakes  are  so  frequent  that  the 
belief  In  the  immobility  of  tbe  earth 
never  could  have  been  established 
either  by  experience  or  tradition? 

1 It  appears  that  there  was  no  earth- 
1 quake  at  St.  Pierre.  Ro  doubt  the 
dwellers  therein  believed  placidly  that 
volcanic  eruptions  were  phenomena  of . 
'ihe  past,  impossible  In  these  years  of 
"oneral  Improvement. 

But  such  an  appalling  catastrophe 
forbids  too  curious  investigation.  It 
may  be  that  if  a thoughtful  man  should 
fully  realize  the  conditions  under  which 
he  lives  and  will  surely  d*e  he  would 
go  mad.  There  are  some  who  dare 
not  look  at  that  cold  and  awful  spectre, 
the  moon,  through  a telescope,  nor 
can  any  imaginative  person  contem- 
plate without  a shudder  the  outer  dark- 


some years  ago  Air.  Marcel  Schwob 
wrote  a story  in  which  he  pictured  the 
total  eclipse  of  faith.  No  living  being 
had  the  energy  to  do  righteous  deeds; 
it  had  been  expended  in  a vain  attempt 
toward  a new  religion.  A gentle  egoism 
prevailed.  Immorality  and  chance 
luled.  Science  was  darkened  by  mysti- 
cal superstition.  The  seasons  were  no 
longer  distinguishable;  there  were  in- 
cessant days  of  rain.  At  last  the  sig- 
nal of  devastation  was  given.  The  air 
was  thick  with  aerolites:  volcanoes 

over  the  earth  were  angrily  at  work. 
Alen  and  women  fled  vaguely  and  de- 
spairingly. A youth  and  maiden,  ne>eh- 
bors.  Tan  with  the  others,  and  hardly 
knowing  what  they  were  about,  sought 
refuge  In  a fishing  boat  which  took 
them  out  to  sea.  They  were  soon  tn 
a desolate  ocean.  The  gentle  ■waves 
bore  dead  fish.  These  waves  were  al- 
ready hot.  and  the  ocean  Itself  seemed 
dead.  Fire  had  consumed  at  least  halt 
the  sky.  There  was  a frightful  silence. 
The  air  was  taking  fire.  But  why  this 
tinlversal  destruction?  They  had  just 
passed  childhood;  they  weTe  Innocent, 
without  fault.  And  there  they  were,  a 
voung  Adam  and  a little  Eve,  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  earthly  hell. 


bors  of  Alartlnique  were  wretched  or 
non-cxlstent.  Now  Jedldiah  Morse,  D. 

D.,  minister  of  the  congregation  In 
Charlestown,  near  Boston,  .said  in  the 
fifth  edition  of  hls  "Geography  Made 
Easy"  (Boston,  1796);  "The  bays  and 
harbours  are  numerous,  safe,  commodi- 
ous, and  well  fortified."  He  made  no 
mention  of  the  volcano,  but  he  spoke 
of  the  Inland  part  of  the  island  as 
•’hilly,  from  which  are  poured  out  upon 
every  side  a number  of  agreeable  and 
useful  rivers,  which  adorn  and  enrich 
this  Island  In  a high  degree.” 

All  frightful  perturbations  of  nature 
shame  thousands  for  their  ignorance  of 
geography.  How  many  readers  of 
newspapers  knew  before  this  eruption 
the  precise  position  of  Martinique?  How 
many  today  can  name  correctly  all  the 
aslands  of  the  group  or  sketch  the  isl- 
ands as  they  are  on  the  map?  Nearly 
Bfl  years  ago  Walter  Savage  Landor 
laughed  at  Dr.  Johnson  for  talking  of  , 
Guadeloupe  as  being  In  another  ^emls- , 
phere:  "Speaking  of  that  island,  hls 

very  words  are  these:  ‘Whether  you 

return  hither  or  stay.  In  another  hemis-  ^ 
phere.'  ” j 

The  Journal  has  already  quoted  from 
Lafoadio  Hearn’s  book  on  Marti- 
nique and  other  Islands,  which  was 
made  up  of  magazine  articles  that  ex- 
cited attention  by  their  lush  des-?rlp- 
tion  But  Hearn  complied  a little 
dictionary  of  Creole  proverbs  In  which 
be  quotes  from  "the  musical  and  pe- 
culiarly picturesque  Creole  of  Marti- 
nique.” Some  of  these  proverbs  are 
extremely  curious. 

If  you  see  your  neighbor’s  beard  on 
fire,  water  your  own. 

A good  cock  crows  in  any  henhouse. 
God  gives  nuts  to  people  who  have 
no  teeth. 

What  you  lose  in  the  fire,  you  will 
And  in  the  ashes— a proverb  that  now 
Is  cruelly  ironical. 

Those  who  cat  eggs  don’t  know 
•whether  the  chicken  suffered. 

This  little  book.  "Gombo  Zh^bes” 
(N.  Y..  1885),  is  well  worth  reading  were 
It  only  for  the  Information  given  in 
the  notes.  Volumes  of  proverbs  arc 
generally  stupid  and  a monument  to 
the  dullness.-  of  the  annotator:  but 

Hearn’s  book  may  ’be  put  with  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton's  "Wit  and  Wis- 
dtom  from  West  Africa,"  and  Le  Roux 
de  Lincy’s  "Llvre  des  Proverbes  Fran- 
cais.” 

Thrre  aro  interesting  accounts  of 
'Aetna  and  Vesuvius  in  George  Sandys’si 
"Relation  of  a Journey  begun  in  1610.”  | 
'Aetna  "hath  flamed  In  times  past  so 
abundantly  that  by  reason  of  the 
smoke  and  air  Involved  with  burning 
sand  the  inhabitants  hereabout  could 
pot  see  one  another  for  two  days  to- 
g-ether.” The  ashes  so  enriched  the 
soil  that  "both  vines  and  corn  there 
prosper  above  admiration;  who  (Auson- 
lus)  reports  besides  that  the  grass  so 
manured  kills,  the  sheep  that  do  feed 
thereon  unless  within  40  or  50  days  they 
Ibe  let  blood  in  the  ear.”  Vesuvius  not 
only  buried  two  cities;  once  "the  ashes 
thereof  transported  in  the  air  obscured 
all  Europe;  and  the  Constantinopolitans 
being  wonderfully  affrighted  therewith 
(Insomuch  as  the  Emperor  Leo  forsook 
the  city)  In  memorial  of  the  same  did 
yearly  celebrate  the  12th  of  November.” 

It  wa.s  Aetna  that  showed  apprecia- 
tion of  filial  devotion:  for  we  read  in 
Pausanlas  that  when  the  flames  set 
fire  to  Catania,  two  sons  left  everything 
without  an  attempt  to  save  property, 
but  one  took  hls  father  on  hls  back, 
the  other  his  mother:  and  when  it 
seemed  that  they  would  be  destroyed, 
the  flames  parted  and  gave  safe  exit. 


/ 


Mr.  Phil  Robinson  inserted  a chapter  ] 
on  “Certain  Disturbances"  in  bis  "Coun- 
try Sights  and  Sounds.”  He  disap- 
proves of  meteors.  "There  seems  some- 
thing shabby  In  the  Idea  of  bombard- 
ing the  earth  from  the  sky.  If  anything 
could  be  considered  Innocent,  harmleo 
and  deserving  of  our  confidence,  it  Is 
surely  the  firmament  overhead.”  Earth- 
quakes awe  him,  as  when  he 
,.f  the  whole  coast  line  of  Chill  for 
100  miles  above  Valparaiso,  with  the 
mighty  chain  of  the  Andes  hoisted  by 
an  earthquake  seven  feet  above  its 
former  level.  "Think  of  this-some 

20.000  miles  of  solid  land  upheaved  at 
one  effort-land.  too.  that  bore  upon  it 
such  incalculable  bulk  as  the  Ande^ 
range,  one  single  mountain  of  which, 
Aconcagua,  stands  up  Into  the  clouds 

24.000  feet  in  heighL”  But  Air.  Robin- 
son commends  earthquakes  on  the 
whole,  as  restorative  and  conservative 
"as  opposed  to  the  steadily  destructive 
and  leveling  action  of  the  ocean 
waters.”  Ironical  as  the  speech  now 
seems  to  us,  he  speaks  of  volcanic  fire 
as  "the  restorer.” 


The  bonk  of  books  concerning  Pom- 
pell  Is  that  by  Gusman:  but  ThOophile 
Gautier's  story,  "Avrla  Alarcella,” 
.should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  chap- 
ter "I.a  Rue  Morte"  in  Gustave  Kahn's 
"L’KsthPtlque  de  la  Rue”  Is  singularly 
vivid  and  suggestive.  Some  assert  that 
the  finest  districts  of  Pompeii  have  not  1 « 
yet  been  uncovered,  because  no  book 
has  been  discovered,  while  at  Her- 
culaneum the  first  blows  of  the  pick 
brought  manuscripts  to  light.  Their 
conjecture  is  not  held  in  respect  by  the 
majority  of  archaeologists,  who  point, 
to  the  walls  of  decorated  panels,  the  I 
various  articles  of  luxury  and  taste.  | 
The  life  at  Pompeii  from  what  we  know! 
of  it.  was  .gay,  and  the  days  and  the  I 
nights  were  nut  given  to  reading.  Kahn, 
however,  would  not  object  to  further  i 
discoveries;  the  uncovering  of  a quarter, 
where,  buried  in  gray  dust  and  ashes 
a skeleton  will  hold  in  Us  hand  some 
unpublished  decade,  or  waxen  tablets 
which  will  betray  Latin  verses  in  honor 
of  a dead  beauty;  and  this  would  be 
more  beautiful  than  tlie  signs  of  terra- 
cotta, the  goat  that  points  out  the 
dairy,  the  ass  turning  the  mill  that 
announces  the  miller’s,  or  the  two  men 
carrying  an  amphora  suspended  from  a 
stick  across  their  shoulders,  signs  of 
a jovial  and  matter-of-fact  Pompeii, 
rather  than  of  a city  devoted  to  art. 


They  say  that  matrons  and  maidens 
of  the  "hupper  Circles”  in  Boston  are 
much  given  to  swearing.  We  hope  that 
the  report  is  maliciously  false,  but  we 
fear  that  It  is  based  on  facts.  Women 
of  genuine  rank  have  in  past  year.s 
sworn  rankly.  Queen  Kllzabeth  was 
given  to  profanity  and  general  coarse- 
ness of  speech,  and  malds-of-honor  in 
Georgian  times  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  such  pretty  speeches  as  “I 
am  muckibus.”  In  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  the  commons  had  their  kind  of 
swearing  and  the  genti'y  had  theirs,  "So 
that  the  ordinary  way  of  swearing 
would  not  serve  their  turn;  hut  as  they 
exceeded  the  commons  in  outward 
greatness,  so  they  thought  it  a property 
to  exceed'  them  in  swearing  more  great 
and  terrible  oaths,  and  these  are  called 
gentleman  oaths.”  So  wrote  George 
Keith,  who  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  was  a missionary  at  New  York 
and  Boston.  If  these  Boston  girls  and 
v/omen  must  swear  they  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  ancient  gentry,  and 
thus  distinguish  themselves  from 
drunken  tenement  women;  they  owe 
this  to  their  station.  Noblesse  oblige! 
But  we  hear  that  they  use  the  common 
oaths  of  the  street,  and  thus  show  in 
profanity  the  poverty  of  imagination 
and  wit  that  characterizes  their  more 
conventional  breakfast  talk  and  parlor 
chatter.  It  might  be  a good  thing  to 
establish  a Back  Bay  School  for  Gen- 
el  Profanity.  The  season  is  now  over, 
a class  might  be  formed  for  ear- 
r>st  work  next  winter.  Of  course  due 
ire  should'  be  taken  in  the  admission 
' members,  as  In  the  order  and  main- 
nance  of  the  long  established  Sewing 
ircle. 

1 

We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
Boston,  May  12,  1902. 
[iditor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 


Tmateur  phol..gr,.|,hjf  in  Boaim?  __ 
alwav.s  insists  on  his  female  subjecL 
lettlng  down  their  hair  at  (ho  Camera 
Club,  and  he  joyfully  ns.si.sts  them.  No 
one  of  these  subjects  is  rebellious:  no 
surgeon  is  called  in. 

But  when  Mr.  Lawrence  met  with 
resistance,  ho  should  not  have  broken 
Miss  Eva'.s  arm,  although  he  thus 
showed  his  superior  strength.  He 
should  have  left  her,  without  anger, 
with  quiet  dignity.  He  had  made  the 
offer.  She  had  not  caught  at  the 
opportunity  to  prove  her  love.  She 
should  have  wrapped  him  in  her  hair, 
kissed  him  between  tresses;  for  al- 
though he  then  met  her  for  the  second 
time,  there  had  been  progress  on  the 
first  occasion,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  been  so  amorously  curious.  Is 
it  possible,  after  all.  that  her  hair,  un- 
done, just  touched  her  shoulders? 


The  Emperor  William  is  always  anx- 
ious to  acquaint  the  world  with  what 
he  knows.  Could  he  not  send  a sympa- 
thetic message  to  President  Loubet 
without  saying:  "The  terrible  catas- 

trophe which  has  cost  the  lives  of  near- 
ly as  many  persons  as  perished  at 
Pompeii”?  Perhaps  he  wishes  to  go  to 
war  ever  the  actual  statistics. 


The  New  York  Sun  with  correspond- 
ents is  investigating  the  variations  of 
the  "Shinbone  Alley"  song.  In  the  six- 
ties we  were  familiar  with  these  lines: 
For  she  used  to  live 
In  Shinbone  Alley, 

-■tnd  the  boys  all  called  her 
Snag-toothed  Sally. 

These  lines  have  clung  to  the  mem- 
ory, although  at  school  we  could  never 
memorize  "Hohenlinden,”  or  Catiline's 
Defiance. 


"And,  fir.st,  t humbly  suhnTit  We  ah-  i 
solute  necessity  of  immediately  hang-  j 
lug  ail  the  fishmongers  within  the  bills  ' 
of  mortality;  and,  however.  It  might 
have  been  some  time  ago  the  opinion 
of  mild  and  temporizing  men  that  the 
evil  complained  of  might  be  removed 
by  g-;ntler  methods.  I suppose  at  this 
day  there  arc  none  who  do  not  .see  the 
Impos.siibllity  of  using  such  with  any 
effect.” 

George  Meredith  some  ycar.s  ago 
might  have  said  with  Landor:  "I  shall 
dine  late:  but  the  dining-room  will  be 
! well  lighted,  the  guests  few  and 
select,’’  But  the  Meredith  cult  has 
increased  mightily  of  late,  as  Is  seen 
I by  a letter  published  in  a New  York 
I newspaper  which  plumes  itself  on  Its 
literary  department: 

‘Constant  Reader,'  New  York  city, — 
‘Will  you  please  inform  me  if  George 
Meredith  is  a lady  or  gentleman?  I 
am  referring  to  the  author  of'  "The 
Egoist,”  "Drama  (sic)  of  the  Cross- 
ways,”  etc.’  ” 

'■Richard  Harding  Davis  will  repre- 
sent   at  the  coronation  of  Ed- 

ward VII.,  where  a seat  in  Westmin- 
ster has  been  accorded  him.”  On  the 
throne?  This  reminds  us  of  a wicked 
story  that  is  told  in  every  city  concern- 
ing some  pretentious  snob  or  pompous 
citizen. 


We  were  pained  to  learn  that  there 
were  cries  of  "gonof”  at  a sale  of  junk 


--  ” - ■ were  cries  or  •■gonot"  at  a sale  of  iunk 

I I was  with  some  friends  at  a restaur-  Leverett  Street.  The  word  Is  a verv 

Miiif  Tv/solr  onp  nf  thpm  rppltpfl  ^ v6rj 


int  last  week,  and  one  of  them  recited 
'.Ills  little  poem: 

THE  SOUBRETTE. 

With  complexion  like  the  rose 
Amid  the  snows. 

Due  to  powder  on  her  nose 
I supp'ose, 

She  twirls  upon  her  toes 
In  abbreviated  cldthes 
And  exhibits  spangled  hose 
To  the  beaux. 

When  cruel  fate  bestows 
Adipose, 

And  all  these  fairy  parts 
She  outgrows, 

To  the  Holder  seats  she  goes 
And  sits  among  the  crows. 

Like  the  beaux. 

When  faded  and  frayed,  she  grows. 
She  sits,  and  thinks,  and  sews 
Furbelows. 

I.S  she  reaping  what  she  sow's? 

Heaven  knows. 

Now  nn  one  at  the  table  knew  W'ho 
wrote  these  verses.  One  man  said  he 
had  heard  that  the  author  was  a 
celebrated  poet,  who  wrote  them  hur- 
riedly in  a barroom,  and  then  called 
.for  more  paper.  Someone  provided  him 
wdth  a huge  sheet  of  wrapping  paper. 
The  poet  immediately  wrote  verses  that 
were  still  more  remarkable,  and  then 
dropped  dead.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  give  the  required  information? 

T.  E.  H. 

This  is,  indeed,  a sirange  story,  and 
wc  are  obliged  to  ask  the  assistance 
of  some  reader,  some  collector  of 
newspaper  poetry,  some  admii-er  of 
minor  bards.  We  notice  one  out  in  the 
story.  No  true  poet  "writes”  verses  ip 
a barroom  or  on  w'rapping  paper.  He 
"dashes  them  off.” 


old  one;  it  is  spelled  "gonof,”  “gonnof,” 
“gonoph,”  “gnof,”  and  even  “gonaff” 
or  “gunneff,”  but  never  "goniff.”  It  is 
not  a pretty  word,  however  you  may 
spell  it;  in  old  English,  as  in  Chaucer, 
it  means  bumpkin,  .shahteless  simple- 
ton, but  in  still  older  Hebraic  use  and 
in  the  familiar  language  of  today.  It 
means  thief  (see  Exodus,  xxii.,  2 and 
6):  specifically,  today,  a pickpocket  and 
especially  an  adept.  In  slang  of  New 
York  rogues  in  the  fifties  it  character- 
ized a thief  that  had  attained  the  high- 
er walks  of  his  profession— to  quote 
George  W.  Matsell. 


It  was  an  honored  President  of  the 
United  States  that  said:  "The  spirit 

of  lawlessness  must  be  extinguished  by 
the  fires  of  an  unselfljsh  and  honest 
patriotism.” 

Did  any  one  in  Boston  ever  -advertise 
himself  as  a "nickn.ackitori.an”? 


They  say  that  the  plays  of  Alfred 
Capas  are  bringing  him  in  at  lea“t  $300 
a day. 


Mr.  Marion  Crawford  Is  a reckless 
talker.  He  says  he  made  his  Francesca 
da  Rimini  a woman  who  had  been 
married  for  14  years.  "My  dates  make 
Mme.  Bernhardt  to  be  32  or  33,  an  age 
she  is  perfectly  able  to  present.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  looked  17  last  night.” 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  heard  one  Londoner 
say  to  another  last  week:  “Rekab  has 
put  his  da-erb  up  to  owt  yannep  flatch.” 
Now  what  did  this  Londoner  really  say? 

Women  in  Italy  are  not  allowed  to 
practise  lav/,  but  since  1900  six  have 
taken  degrees.  From  1877  to  1900  • the 
women  that  took  degrees  in  various 
branches  were  224,  and  of  these  31  had 
two  and  one  even  three.  In  1900  there 
were  IflO  degrees  taken  by  women  In 
belles  lettres,  7 in  philosophy,  29  in 
history  and  philosophy,  19  In  mathe- 
matics, 1 In  mathematics  and  natural 
history,  1 in  physics,  1 in  chemistry, 

1 in  chemistry  applied  to  dt-ugs,  25  In 
natural  history,  23  in  medicine,  1 in 
medicine  and  natural  history ,»  and  5 in 
Jurisprudence,  history  and  philosophy. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey  will  be  the 
Bromley  lecturer  on  journalism  and 
literature  at  Yale  University  in  the 
coming  Academic  year.  Let  us  see— Did 
Mr.  Beadle  ever  deliver  a course  of 
lectures  at  Yale  on  the  novel  or 
romantic  literature? 

G.  writes:  "I  heard  a young  woman 
of  ‘wealth  and  position’  speak  of  an- 
other woman  as  her  ‘pal.’  What  do  you 
say  to  the  word?  Is  it  vulgar?” 

No.  the  word  is  not  vulgar:  but  the 
young  woman  was  absurd  when  she 
thought  she  was  smart.  For  "pal”  is 
pure  Gipsy  for  brother,  or  male  friend. 

T here  is  a storehouse  of  quotations, 
but  we  make  room  only  for  the  opening 


plays  with  d<  sp,  ,-ate  enen;.  . He  run: 
and  jumps  and  leaps  .and  iwals  until 
the  sweat  runs  down  the  hollow  of  hi; 
back.  He  is  highly  excited.  His  ey,  s 
and  tongue  protrude.  Now  and  then 
ho  screams  in  joy  or  disappointment. 
His  growing  daughter  laughs  or  claps 
her  hands.  The  dog  barlcs  wildly.  F,>r 
half  an  hour  at  least  llie  Rutherford- 
are  decidedly  at  homo. 

The  neighbors  say:  "How  devoted 

Rutherford  is  to  his  family!”  Mr.=. 
Bolt  asks  her  husband  why  he  does  not 
follow  Rutherford’s  example  and  come 
home  early.  Fusie  Miller  begs  her 
father  to  buy  the  game  so  that  they' 
can  play  it.  Mrs.  Rutherford  told  Mrs. 
Miller  only  yesterday  that  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford had  not  stopped  at  the  club  and 
had  not  been  late  to  dinner  for  a 
month.  “He’s  crazy  ever  that  .game.” 
But  neither  Mrs.  Rutherford,  nor  her 
pop-eyed  daughter  Emily,  nor  the  bark- 
ing Jowler,  nor  the  observant  and 
speculative  neighbors  know  what  tiie 
doctor  said  to  Mr.  Rutherford  about  his 
kidneys  and  the  need  of  vigorous  exer- 
cise. When  Rutherford  Is  jumping, 
swatting,  puffing,  blowing,  sweating,  he 
does  not  see  wife,  daughter,  dog;  he  Is 
playing  with  all  h'S  might  against 
Death,  who  is  leaner  than  he  is,  spryer, 
and  never  tired.  Yes,  Mr.  Rutherford 
is  playing  the  game  of  his  life. 


Osborn  for  the  second  time  on  May  2, 
5901.  He  asked  her  to  take  down  her 
hair.  She  refused,  and  then  he  took 
it . d'own,  and  in  the  cour.se  of  his 
aesthetic  and  capillary  investigation  he 
dislocated  her  arm.  from  which  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  she  did  not 


It  is  strange  that  people  should  take  s 

much  interest  at  one  time  in  what  the„  _ 

so  soon  forget— the  truth  is,  they  feel  nol  lines  of  Jerry  Juniper’s  chaunt- 
interest  in  it  at  any  time,  but  it  does  for  In  a box  of  the  stone  jug  I was"  born 
something  to  talk  about.  Their  ideas  are  Of  a hempen  widow  the  kid  forlorn 
■served  up  to  them,  like  their  HU  of  fare.  Fake  away! 

for  the  day;  and  the  whole  creation,  history, [ And  my  father,  as  I've  heard  say 
war,  politics,  morals,  poetry,  metapliysics,  is,  Fake  away! 

to  them  like  a file  of  antedated  newspapers,  Was  a merchant  of  capers  gay 
of  no  use,  not  even  for  reference,  except  Who  cut  his  last  fling  with  great  applause 
the  one  which  lies  on  the  table!  You  can-  Nix  my  doll,  pals,  fake  away!  | 

not  take  any  of  these  persons  at  a greater  ' --  i 

disadvantage  than  before  they  are  provided'  Here  is  a scene  from  “Au  Tranir'aal  ” ^ 
with  their  cue  for  the  day.  They  ask  with  a drama  played  at  the  Amblgii  Paris  ' 
ft  ffir.pt  of  Hroflrv  vnniiHv  “Wavo  Qnv--.*  . Jretlia, 


We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Boston,  May  15,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Occasion  drew  me  the  other  day  to 
the  office  of  a.  well  known  Trust  Com- 
pany. I took  my  place  in  the  line  be- 
fore the  window  of  the  paying-teller. 
A woman  in  front  of  me  received— let 
[ us  say  $67  84,  The  $67  in  bills,  the  84 
I cents  in  change.  She  looked  helpless- 
ly at  the  loose  change  and  said.  “What 
am  1 going  to  do  with  that?”  The  tel- 
ler paid  no  attention  to  her,  even  when 
she  repeated  tlie  remark.  Again  she 
whimpered:  “What  am  I going  to  do 
with  that?”  We  that  were  behind  her 
began  to  grow  impatient.  She  then 
took  the  despised  change  and  let  it 
drop  through  her  fingers.  A little  girl 
who  was  standing  by  her  mother 
picked  it  up  and  handed  4t  to  the 
owner,  who  by  this  time  was  happy, 
for  she  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
at  least  a dozen  persons  by  her  inso- 
lent contempt  of  loose  change.  The 
manager  stepped  forward  and  asked 
how  he  could  be  of  assistance  to  her. 
He  knew  her,  and  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  add  that  all  the  by- 
standers knew  her  by  sight  and  news- 
paper reputation.  The  woman  was  at 
last  satisfied:  everybody  was  looking  at 
her.  She  quickly  put  the  loose  change 
Inside  the  roll  of  bills,  left  the  office  and 
got  into  her  carriage. 

I was  especially  struck  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  teller  and  the  manager. 
If  I had'  been  the  teller  I am  afraid  I 
should  have  answered  her  question  by 
-saying:  “Oh  I don’t  know.  You  might 
put  it  in  your  stocking.”  c.  S.  C. 


Mr  Ralph  Lawrence  met  Miss  Eva  ‘he  day.  They  ask  with  a drama  played  at  the  Amblgu,  Paris 

isborn  for  the  second  time  on  May  2,  I"'’  niatinee  in  aid  of  the  Boers.  A 


aid  him,  nor  did  she  coyly  submit.  Miss 
Osborn  sued  the  impetuous  Ralph  for 
.$10,000  damages.  The  suit  was. tried  in 
>the  District  Court  at  Denver,  Col.,  and 
Miss  Osborn  received  $5000  the  other 
day. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lawrence  had 
been  assured  by  a jealous  woman  that 
Eva’s  hair  was  false.  We  are  not  told' 
whether  Eva  let  down  her  hair 


' *■  * o,  lilrLtillcC  lU  <±ia 

thing  new?  -and  on  receiving  an  answer  nttle  Boer  boy  who  is  bearin-  dis- 
In  the  negative,  have  nothing  further  to  patches  is  taken  by  the  British,  whose 
- officer  cannot  extort  his  secret  from 

Mr.  W.  G.  George  wrote  a letter  last  sentences  the  youngster  to  be 

month  to  the  Referee  in  which  he  spoke  The  firing  party  is  Irish  and  re- 

of  various  forms  of  exercise.  He  ap- command.  The 
proves  of  walking,  but  only  under  ceri t*'®"  called  upon  and  they 
tain  conditions:  thus  the  walker  should ° shot. 


always  carry  a ‘ pepper-box  filled  with  We  saw  yesterday  a pamphlet  nub 
boric  acid  powder  to  sprinkle  in  thelished  in  1782  and  entitled  "Extrait  du 
boots  and  on  the  feet.”  That  is  to  say.Journal  d un  Officier  de  la  Marine  de 
when  you  sprinkle  the  powder  in  youf  I’Escadre  de  M.  le  Comte  d’Estaing  ” 
boots  you,  should  be  careful  to  hit  yourphe  unknown  author  w-ote-  "The 
feet.  Of.  course  those  whose  boots  areAmericans  are  easilY  deceived  Indo 
full  of  feet  need  not  be  so  anxious  irilerit,  suspicious,  they  are  always  sure 
their  aim.  And  how  do  you  wear  thdto  see  what  they  fear.  Their  laziness 

- - - -.1  nan  ni  I pepper-box— in  a case  slung  over  theis  such  that  we  have  seen  the  enemv 

court  or  whether  her  hair  is  false.  Wa  right  shoulder,  or  In  your  hat?  It  waadestroy  Befford  (sic)  about  20  miles 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  her  hair  only  the  other  day  that  an  "experlencedfrom  Boston  without  the  Senate  being 
was  natural  and  highly  ornamental,  doctor”  said  that  a bicyclist  shouldlnformed  of  any  circumstance  of  the 

never  be  without  mustard-leaves,  soforces,  or  the  plans  of  the  English 
that  in  case  of  sunstroke  a friend  or*  • * We  are  much  indebted  to  M Han- 
even  a stranger  could  put  the  leavesdok  (sic),  who  restrained  the  people 
dn  the  bicyclist’.s  thighs  to  draw  the?nd  turned  night-patrol  himself;  if^^lt 
blood  from  his  head.  And  we  know  should  have 

prudent  man  who  has  seen  many  cItleSsels  and  stay  there.”^*^*^°* 
and  studied  the  customs  of  many  na- 
tions who  never  goes  out— to  the  thea- 
tre, office,  or  even  church — without  a 
pocket  flask,  for  use,  not  merely  for 
ostentation. 


The  burning,  vital  question  is  this; 
When  a man  is  wooing  a woman,  has 
he  not  a right  to  Investigate  the 
authenticity  of  her  charms?  Is  it  not 
the  part  of  prudence  to  conduct 
rese-irchcs,  that  there  may  not  after 
the  ceremony  be  unpleasant  scenes  and 
biting  words?  Now  hair  is  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  a woman.  There  is  no 
need  of  expatiating  on  this  point;  read, 
for  instance,  the  remarks  of  Apulelus 
on  Fotis,  sweetest  and  kindest  of  all 
serving-maids. 

Nor  can  we  understand  the  reluctance 
of  Miss  Osborn  to  display  her  hair  and 
confound  her  rival.  AVe  know  an 


Henry  Fielding,  who  was  himself  a 
magistrate.  In  the  journal  o^his  voyage 
to  Lisbon,  noted  this  remedy  for  a fish 
trust  at  London  which  put  fish  beyond 
the  purse  of  a poor  m.in. 


For  nearly  a month  Mr.  Rutherford 
has  been  leaving  his  office  at  half-past 
four,  and  arriving  at  his  pleasant  house 
in  the  suburbs  by  a quarter  past  five. 
No  sooner  is  ho  at  home  than  he  takes 
a racket  and  plays  at  tether-ball,  some- 
times against  his  daughter,  sometimes 
against  his  wife,  and  in  unpleasant 
weather  he  beats  the  bail  alone.  Ke 


saw  a happy  man  yesterday,  a 
hilariously  happy  man.  The  doctor  had 
drawn  up  for  him  a diet-list  and  the 
two  meats  positively  forbidden  were 
I beef  and  mutton.  Now  this  man  is 
well-off  so  far  as  the  goods  of  this 
world,  as  they  are  reckoned,  are  con- 
cerned, and  he  has  been  almost  ex- 
travagant in  the  matter  of  household 
expenses.  The  high  price  of  beef  was 
j little  to  him.  Why,  then,  this  great 
,and  exceeding  joy?  "You  don’t  know 
[ what  a relief  it  is  to  me  and  my  wife. 
Ever  since  we  were  foolish  enough  to 
have  a summer-cottage  of  our  own, 
friends  have  looked  forward  to  spend- 
^g  a fortnight  or  a month  with  us. 
One  would  write,  <Save  a room  for 
me  from  July  15  to  Aug.  1.  Another, 

I should  like  to  visit  you  in  August. 
Some  would  not  even  write — I remember 
that  Jones  came  in  on  us  early  in 
the  morning,  and  when  we  told  him 
every  room  in  the  house  was  full, 
what  did  he  do  but  find  a room  at  a 
villager's  and  take  his  meals  with  us 
for  three  days.  But  now  I shall  tell 
our  acquaintances  that  I must  fast  this 
summer:  that  in  order  to  avoid  tempta- 
tion, there  will  be  no  beef  or  mutton 
in  the  house;  that  we  shall  buy  pork 
chops  or  liver  for  the  servants,  but 
th.at  my  wife  and  I propose  to  live 
till  Oct  I5th  on  spoon  food.  Ten  to 
one  not  a soul  could  now  be  hired  to 
visit  >:s.  Then  there'll  be  no  rum  or 
tobacco  in  the  house,  so  the  boys 
will  not  run  down  for  over  Sunday.  We 
shall  have  a quiet,  restful  summer,  at 
last.”  I 

"Do  you  mean  to  say."  we  asked.  ! 

I 'that  you  are  going  to  live  on  gruel.  < 
'parsley,  whole  wheat  bread  and  sal 
hepatica— no  rum  or  tobacco?” 

He  winked  a long-drawn  wink.  "Here 
is  the  diet-list.  And  I have  no  vege- 
tarian friends.” 


A reader  of  that  distinguished  philo- 
logical journal,  the  New  Fork  Sun  .isks 
why  that  newspaper  persists  in  using 
the  word  “Cop”  when  reference  's  made 


to  a pollreman.  The  Sun  gallantly  ae- 
ferds  Its  choice. 

But  there  was  no  need  of  defence. 
The  word  Is  established  in  literature 
and  in  the  dictionary  as  well  as  in  the 
living  speech  of  men. 

The  word  appeared  years  ago  in  the 
following  beautiful  verses,  which,  in 
the  subtle  obscurity  that  guards  Jeal- 
ously a profound  moral  truth,  reminds 
us  of  one  of  Robert  Browning's  prob- 
lem-poems. 

A m’.NDItb'D  STRETCHES  HENCE. 

Oh!  whore  will  be  the  culls  of  the  bine 
A huntired  stretches  hence? 

The  bene  niorts.  w'ho  sweetly  sing. 

A hundred  stretches  hence? 

The  autumn-cacklers.  autumn-coves. 

The  Jolly  blade  who  wildly  roves; 

And  where  the  buffer,  bruiser,  blowen, 
.Vnd  all  the  cops  and  beaks  so  knowln’. 
A hundrid  stretches  hence? 

.\nd  where  the  swag,  so  bleakly  pinched. 

-V  hundred  stretches  hence? 

The  thimbles,  slang,  and  danglers  filched, 
A hundred  stretches  hence? 

The  chips,  the  fawneys.  chatty-feeders. 
The  bugs,  the  boungs,  and  well-filled 

readers; 

And  where  the  fence  and  snoozing-ken, 
With  all  the  prigs  and  lushing  men. 

A hundred  stretches  hence? 

Played  out  their  lay.  It  will  be  said 
A hundred  stretches  hence. 

With  shovels  they  were  put  to  bed 
A hundred  stretches  since. 

Some  rubt  ed  to  whit  had  napped  a wdnder, 
,\nd  some  ware  scragged  and  took  a blinder. 
Planted  the  swag,  and  lost  to  sight, 
Wo'll  bid  them,  one  and  all,  good  night, 
A hundred  stretches  hence. 


This  poem  should  be  compared  care- 
fully with  Villon's  "Ballade  of  By- 
gone Dames."  In  which  the  poet  asks 
the  whereabouts  of  Flora,  .\rchlplada, 
Thais,  tjuecn  Blanche  and  other  bene 
morts.  More  than  one  evening  may 
thus  be  profitably  spent  at  home  be- 
neath the  argand.  and  at  breakfast  of 
the  fnll.jwlng  day  the  father  should 
examine  Jennie  and  Charles  and  Maud 
and  Augustus  eoncirnlng  the  precise 
meaning  of  "thimbles."  "boungs," 
"whit."  The  memory  will  be  strength- 
ened and  the  vocabulary  Increased. 


within  city  limits,  near  the  houses  of  ■ 
dwellers!  Ea'en  the  Ince.ssant  drums  In 
an  African  village  are  less  nerve- 
shattering. 

In  the  15th  annual  report  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  Society  there  is  an 
Interesting  article  by  Mr.  David  Blati- 
steln  on  the  Inherent  cultural  forces  at 
work  among  the  people  of  the  East 
I Side.  New  York.  He  speaks  of  the 
e.nf^s  that  are  never  closed,  whore  one 
Is  sure  to  meet  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances; where  all  “over  steaming  glasses 
of  Russian  tea  and  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  Russian  cigarettes  enter 
Into  spirited  discussions  upon  every 
topic  of  Interest,  philosophic,  religious,  , 
scientific,  economic,  dramatic,  literary, 
aesthetic.  The  caf6  la  then  more  than 
a restaurant,  more  than  a club;  It  la 
a forum.  • • * Their  convivial  at- 
mosphere and  the  lack  of  restraint 
such  as  the  order  and  decorum  of  a 
club  require  give  more  breadth  to  the 
thought,  more  vividness  to  the  Imagin- 
ation more  brilliancy  to  the  expres- 
sion." 

Alas  for  literature  and  general  brisk- 
ness of  thought!  There  ^re  no  such 
caffes  in  Boston.  The  club  Is  a stiller 
of  independent  thought;  It  makes  men 
self-conscious;  it  preaches  the  neces- 
sity of  smug  admiration  of  the  conven- 
tional; it  chills  enthusiasm;  it  sniffs 
aWay  Illusions  The  club  respects 
snobbishly  one  thing;  Successful 
matfejiallsm.  

R.  B.  P.  writes: 

Milton.  May  15. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day 

Mr.  Sims's  Londoner  said  just  what  | 
you  printed;  i 

"Rekab  has  put  his  da-erb  up  to  owt 
yannep  flatch." 

He  was  talking  Costermonger's  Back 
Slang  and  told  his  friend  "The  baker 
has  put  his  bread  up  to  two  penny  half- 
pence." 

Rekab-da-erb  and  owt  are  merely 
spelled  backwards. 

Yannep  Is  penny,  the  letter  a being 
Inserted  to  make  a more  easily  pro- 
nounced word 

Flatch  Is  half;  the  tc  is  Introduced 
on  account  of  their  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  H,  as  though  spelled  tch. 


^ own  ^vords  without  Italicizing  them  more' 

regard  opera  as  a form  of  art  anfl  gi^ve  reasonable.  When  we  say 

their  days  and  nights  to  the  f abora-  than  ^ ane  night,' 

tlon  of  their  Ideas  and  theories  and  an  equal  value 

"Th?hlstory  of  opera  may.  Indeed  be  -lUch  contributes  to  ^ 
called  a history  of  experiments  from  "to  Xlaln  a state 

the  "Dafne”  of  159!  to  the  "Pfellfeas  et  as  sa>  135  measu  as  inexplicable 

Mfellsande"  of  1902.  Monteverde.  Gluck.  The  char- 

Mozart.  Rossini.  Weber.  Meyerb-er,  after  this  music  ronly  one  to  ex- 

Wagner,  Verdi,  Bizet,  Mascagni— all  i acter  ^ 

these  and  other  opera-makers  expert-  ig  'to  arrive  at  a 

mented.  some  more  boldly  than  others  , \han  that  of  Wagner, 

For  the  form  of  opera  suffers  constant  injurious  and  false;  he  wishes 

modlflcatlons.  a mnQiral  language  that 

A study  of  op6ra  shows  us  that  d©“  to  creato  a Wacner’s 

rartures^from^  conventional  melodic  shuns  are 

?orm  are  at  first  derided  and  bitterly  mnsle.  the  e^ 

assailed;  then  they  are  accepted,  they  muddled  up  In  ^ g'bould  go 


become  fashionable:  they  soon  become 
In  their  turn  commonplace  and  old- 
fashioned;  nevertheless  there  is  opposi- 
tion to  the  next  Innovator,  for  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  are  unheeded. 

Wagrner.  who.  not  so  many  years 
ago.  w'as  assailed  as  "unmelodic.  1s 
now  ranked  by  the  ultra-radicals  as  a 
composer  of  the  old  days.  And  It  may 
here  bo  said  that  the  critics  In  the 
United  States,  especially  the  German- 
Amerlcan  critics,  who  were  most  zeal- 
ous as  champions  of  Wagner,  who  were  | 
loudest  In  their  shrieks  of  "Philistine!” 
against  all  those  that  disputed  the  su- 
premacy of  \Vagner  on  the  operatic 
stage,  now  turn  dull  ears  to  the  music 
of  Richard  Strauss  and  that  of  other 
modern  composers,  and  exhibit  a hide- 
bound and  purblind  conservatism  that 
argues  111  for  their  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  indisputable  merits  of  Wag- 
ne.v 

"Pfellfeas  et  Mfellsande,"  a lyrical  dra- 
ma In  five  acts  and  13  scenes  by  Claude 
Debussy,  was  produced  at  t'ne  Op6ra- 
Comlque.  Paris,  April  30. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Era 
(London)  wrote:  "As  to  M.  Debussy's 


the  PRINCESS  IN  THE  TOWER.  ' 

Ij)ve  came  to  the  Princess  j 

In  the  high  tower,  I 

•I  will  have  none  of  Bo'"'; 

"Tears  are  L6ve  s doaer.  | 

.ove  hid  his  face  from  the  Princess 

in  <h»  hlsh  tower,  w 1 

,\nd  "Would  I knew  the  tears,  she  said. 

"That  are  Love's  dower."  I 

Mr  John  Schucster.  a saloonkeeper  In 
Fllzaboth  N.  J-.  was  angry  hecau.se  a 
locomotive  engine  blew  off  steam  near 
his  saloon.  At  first  he  argued  with 
the  engineer.  Mr.  Bogart-although 

"argued"  Is  hardly  the  word;  he  told 
1.1m  in  violent  speech  to  stop  the  "b*  e- 
The  engineer  said  that  engines  must 
steam.  Then  Mn  Schuester 
brought  out  his  gun  and  at  Mr. 

Bogart.  He  hit  him,  but  did  not  kin 
™ The  reporter  said  nothing  more 
about  the  engine  itself,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability It  kept  on  blowing. 

Of  course  all  this  happened  in  New 
Jersey,  which  Is  to  the  modern  world 
what  Thessaly  was  to  the  ancient,  a 
land  of  marvels,  sorceries  and  enchant- 
ments. But  this  particular  InclJent 
might  well  happen  In  Boston,  even 

the  Back  Bay. 

For  when  this  same  Back  Bay  was 
II  waste  land,  a land  of  desolation, 
railway  tracks  were  planned  without 
consideration  of  possible  Inhabitants 
who  might  settle  there  at  some  remote 
period.  Capricious  and  whimsical  ta-h- 
lun  made  this  waste  land  desirable,  and 
today  the  dwellers  In  certain  streets 
often  feel  as  Mr.  John  Schuester  did 
^vhcn  he  look  aim  and  pulled  the 
Xi*l£»i%er 

The  through  trains  do  not  disturb  the 
dwellers  by  the  track.’,  no  matter  how 
fierce  the  roar.  But  when  at  11.30  i . 

AI  or  4.20  A.  M..  a freight  train  stops 
•it  the  rear  of  the  apartment  house  and 
blows  oft  steam,  the  awakened  sleeper 
knows  a feeling  of  personal  Insult  and 
inlurv  It  Is  as  though  the  engineer 
^•rowied  to  himself:  "I'll  fix  those  peo- 
ple who  think  they  can  .sleep  ad  o'Sht. 
The  awakened  can  hear  the  nen 
chuckling  and  snickering  and  smiting 
his  thigh  In  horrid  glee.  Meanwhile  the 
engine  enters  Into  the  hellish  sport;  it 
Blows  and  snorts;  or  It  pants 
gigantic  animal,  sitting  on  Its  hind  legs 
Then  murder  enters  into  ihe  heart 
the  awaJeened.  He  thinks  of  an  air- 
gun.  If  he  had  one.  and  if  he  could 
from  the  kitchen  window 
merriment  of  the  engineer,  would  he; 
ever  be  found  out?  Would  the  apart- 
ment house  be  searched?  Or  would  the 
question  of  angles  be  uppermost  and 
the  murderer  be  detected  by  some  in- 
genious problem  worked  out  on  a black- 
board'? , _ 

But  think  • of  the  hollowness  of  a 
oivllization  that  allows  such  noises 


The  summary  action  of  the  Faculty 
at  New  Haven  forbidding  the  young 
men  of  Yale  to  go  to  London  in  the 
name  of  the  university  and  participate 
In  the  coronation  pugilistic  festivities 
Is  a severe  blow  to  the  enthusiastic 
followers  of  the  strenuous  life.  The 
disappointment  is  the  greater  because 
Sharkey  and  Ruhlin  have  already 
sailed,  and  the  opportunity  to  travel 
with  these  great  men  and  profit  by 
their  comradeship  and  friendly  sug- 
gestions Is  lost.  We  cannot  find  It  in 
Justice  to  reproach  the  .Yale  Faculty 
for  Its  arbitrary  ruling,  although  we 
fear  that  such  interference  with  manly 
sport  may  tend  to  weaken  the  Yale 
spirit  and  serve  as  a detriment  to 
college  athletics.  However,  we  shall 
.hope  for  the  best  and  try  to  believe 
that  the  Faculty  has  acted  fairly  and 
considerately,  according  to  Its  lights. 

To  put  Itself  under  obligations  to  Mr. 
Sharkey  or  any  other  prominent  gen- 
tleman of  the  ring  might  be  embarrass- 
ing when  it  comes  time  to  distribute 

honorary  degrees  next  month. Chi-  j 

cago  Evening  Post. 

W.  F.  W.  writes;  “My  morning 
paper  is  always  paragraphing  personal 
equations  for  my  delectation.  Now,  a 
distinguished  one  has  'recovered  from 
severe  Indisposition.'  That  is  the  distin- 
guished one's  way  of  putting  It.  May- 
hap, though,  I have  remarked  the  be- 
havior of  the  distinction  at  table.  Bo 
I understand  that  It  has  been  put  upon 
a regimen,  and  that  Its  liver  has  got 
a chance  of  fulfilling  the  functions 
proper  to  that  organ.  Then  the  un- 
known has  married  the  unheard  of 
‘very  quietly.’  Or,  the  absence  of  any 
uproariousness  from  the  ceremony  is  | 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bride's  ' 
grandmother,  l..ady  Walker,  has  recent- 
ly deml.sed.  The  wedding  presents,  nev- 
ertheless, were  ‘valuable  and  costly,' 
and  'numbered  250.'  Perhaps  the  hob- 
estate  has  been  entered  without  any 
bereavement  to  cloud  the  entry.  Then 
the  personal  equation  reipilres  the  an- 
nouncement that  'the  service  was  fully 
choral.'  and  that  the  ‘Voice  that 
breath'd  o’er  Eden'  duly  tested  the 
staying  powers  of  the  roof  of  the  sa'?red 
edifice.  Things  are  rather  'tight,'  and 
It  Is  Coronation  year,  so  the  eligible) 
town  house  has  been  let  and  Mrs. 
Lessor,  who  has  been  ordered  quiet 
and  country  air.  Is  going  Into  rustica- 
tion for  the  summer.  An  actress  on 
the  shelf  develops  a keen  interest  in 
a fa.shlonable  charity,  and  volunteers 
her  services.  The  essence  of  these  per- 
sonal equations  Is  the  belief  that  they 
find  interested  believers." 

STRANGE  as  It  may  seem  to  many 
opera-goers  in  Boston,  who  look 
upon  an  opera  merely  as  a ma- 
chine contrived  for  the  display  of 
a prlma  donna  or  a tenor,  there  are  in 
certain  European  countries  men  who 


set  re.  It  defies  description,  being  such 
a refined  concatenation  of  sounds  that 
not  the  faintest  Impression  is  made  on 
the  car.  The  composer’s  system  is  to 
Ignore  melody  altogether,  symphony  as 
•viell,  and  his  personages  do  not  sing, 
but  talk  In  a sort  of  lilting  voice  to  a 
vague  vm  sloal  accompaniment  of  the 
text.  No  solo,  no  detached  phrase  ever 
breaks  the  interminable  flow  of  com- 
monplace sound.  The  effect  is  quite 
bewildering,  almost  amusing  in  Its  ab- 
surdity." 

I quote  this  description,  because  it  no 
doubt  Is  the  opinion  of  the  average 
opera-goer  who  "likes  to  hear  good 
singing”  and  is  fond  of  "melody."  I 
have  not  the  slightest  respect  for  the 
individual  opinion  of  the  correspondent 
himself,  who  almost  always  shows  Ig- 
norance of  musical  history  as  well  as 
music  itself.  In  this  review,  for  In- 
stance, he  speaks  of  "Charles  De- 
bussy. whereas  the  composei-'s  name  is 
"Claude." 

First,  Is 


mentary.  but  the  action  should  go 
with  a rush,  and  the  music  * 
lo'v  It  Debussy's  music  Is  intimately 
connected  with  the  action.  It 
airs,  It  disdains  recitatives;  It  Is  a 
mnsica:  atmosphere  which  unites  with 
the  incral  or  physical  atmosphere.  It 
Is  based  on  a theory  of  accent,  not  , 
only  on  a natural  rhythm;  thus  the  | 
accent  of  sorrow  or  Joy  is  expressed 
simultaneously  on  the  lyric  and  the 
musical  side. 

Furthermore,  there  .should  be  truth 
in  the  orchestra.  "The  modern  school, 
under  the  pretence  of  giving  impres- 
sions or  emotions,  uses  sometimes  bi- 
zarre Instruments:  even  the  big  drum 
and  the  triangle  are  today  Indispensa- 
ble instruments  In  the  creation  of  an 
emotion.  By  going  back  to  the  orches- 
tra of  Mozart,  Just  as  Important  and 
more  sincere  emotions  are  gained. 
Dobuqsy  Is  enamored  with  simplicity , 
yet  is  he  classed  among  the  most  com- 
plex of  composers.  But  nptatlon  may 
be  complex,  provided  the  effect  pro- 
duced be  simple.  Notation  is  merely 
a question  of  reading. 

Nor  does  he  despise  singers.  With 
him  they  are  not  instruments  as  at 
Bayreuth;  they  are  not  mechanical 
dolls  as  with  Meyerbeer.  When  a char- 
acler  has  naturally  something  to  say. 
the  musical  phrase  Is  natural.  The 
character  Is  lyric  only  wh-;n  there  Is 
need  of  lyricism. 


And  who  Is  this  composer? 
he  a master  of  his  trade? 

Achllle  Claude  Debussy  was  born  at 
St.  Germain  Aug.  22,  1862.  He  took  nine 
prizes  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
In  1884  he  took  most  brilliantly  the 
Prlx  de  Rome.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
his  mastery  of  technic.  His  composi- 
tions are  few.  but  of  exquisite  work- 
manship: "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  a 

scene  for  soprano,  alto,  female  chorus 
and  orchestra  (1898);  a string  quartet, 
which  was  played  In  Boston  by  theKnel- 
sels  last  season;  a symphonic  prelude 
to  "The  Afternoon  of  a Faun"  (1894) 
played  here  by  the  Orchestral  Club  last 
season;  three  nocturnes  for  orchestra; 
piano  pieces,  and  songs.  For  some 
years  Debussy  has  been  known  In  Paris 
as  a man  of  extremely  radical  views. I 
and  they  that  did  not  know  him  smiled, 
at  what  they  were  pleased  to  conslderj 
his  Ingenious  paradoxes,  which  would 
have  given  him  an  honorable  position 
among  the  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Just  before  the  production  of  hl.s 
opera  he  wa.s  visited  by  Mr.  Louis 
Schneider,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  Schnei- 
der. which  appeared  In  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  d'  Hlstolre  et  de  Crit- 
ique Musicales,  wag  the  result  of  the 
Interview. 

It  appears  that  Debussy  has  no  mu- 
sical system";  he  does  not  believe  that 
any  composer  has  a fixed  scheme:  If 
any  one  pretends  to  have  a system,  he 
dors  not  apply  It  while  he  Is  writing, 
theories  are  born  only  when  works  arc 
created.  Debussy  was  once  an  extreme 
At'agneritc,  but  he  is  one  no  longer. 
The  art  of  Wagner  Is  false,  because  it 
Is  not  possible  to  make  symphonic 
music  for  the  stage.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  stage  characters  are 
alive;  they  have  no  time  to  be  delayed 
by  symphonic  episodes.  There  cannot 
be  at  the  same  time  dramatic  move- 
ment and  symphonic  movement.  Thus 
characters  In  Wagner’s  operas  talk 
longwlndedly  only  to  allow-  symphonic 
dev-elopment. 

Debussy  has  tried  to  find  a declama- 
tion "which  adapts  itself  to  a mu.sical 
word,  not  a musical  movement."  What 
does  this  mean? 

“Every  phrase  has  a rhythm;  now  It 
is  of  importance  In  music  to  respect 


Maeterlinck— who  Is  not  fond  of  I 

music,  they  say-had'  a 
Ing  with  Debussy  before  the 
of  the  opera,  so  that  he  wrote  an  opei 
letter.  In  which  he  said:  ^ ^ 

eluded  from  the  matter  and  then 
forw.ard  my  work  was  treated  as  con 
quered  tenltory.  Arbitrary  and  absui  d 
cuts  were  made  which  rendered  it  un 
Intelligible:  things  were  retained  which 
1 wished  to  suppress  or  improve.  In  a 
word,  this  'PfellGis'  has  become  to  me 
a strange,  almost  inimical  piece,  and 
since  I am  robbed  of  all  control  over  it, 

I can  only  wish  that  lts_  failure  may 
be  prompt  and  emphatic. 

In  this  letter  Maeterlinck  also  said. 
“After  Debussy  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing  with  me  touohlng  the  scdecUon 
of  the  only  representative  whom  i 
thought  competent  to  create  the  part  of 
Mfellsande  according  to  my  intention 
and  desires,  he  chose,  yielding  to  the 
unjustified  opposition  of  Carrfe.  to  deny 
me  the  right  of  participation  in  the 
distribution  of  parts.” 

Was  not  this  "only  representative’’ 
Georgette  Leblane.  then  tl’.e  betrothed 
of  Maeterlinck?  It  would  then  be  easy 
to  see  why  Maeterlinck,  the  philosopher 
who  writes  with  such  calmness  ami 
beauty  concerning  the  problems  of  two 
worlds,  should  show  the  irritability  ot 
an  ordinary  playwright. 

The  Mfellsande  was  not  Georgette  Le- 
blanc. The  part  was  created  by  Mary 
Garden.  who,  born  at  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, In  1877.  came  as  a child  to  the 
United  States,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Illi- 
nois, although  her  home  for  a short 
time  was  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Her 
teachers  w-ere  Mrs.  Duff  of  Bangor. 
Me.,  Trabadelo.  and  Lucien  Fugore. 
Sybil  Sanderson  was  kind  to  her  and 
did  much  toward  putting  her  on  the 
stage  of  the  Opfera-Comlque.  ^h^re  ^e 
appeared  for  the  first  time  April  12,  IW 
as  Louise  in  Charpentier’s  opera,  bhe 
created  the  chief  parts  in  "I.a  Mar- 
eeillalse”  and  “La  Fllle  du  Tabarln, 
and  for  her  Impersonation  of  Mfellsande  i 
she  was  praised  warmly  even  by  those 
who  found  nothing  in  Debussy's  opera. 


The  conservatives  showed  sorrow  as 
well  as  anger  In  their  reviews  of  the 
performance.  Thus  Mr.  Arthur  Po'Jgin 
tells  Debu.ssy  that  he  is  too  late.  The 
public  Is  tired  of  hearing  music  which 
Is  not  music;  It  is  weary  of  this  neavy, 
continuous  declamation,  w-ithout  air 
and  light;  It  is  sated  with  this  ' 

portable  abuse  ot  chromatics,  thank., 
to  which  the  sense  of  tonality  as  well 
as  melodic  sense  disappears.  And  ne 
claims  that  if  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
opera  the  public  should  hear  a sim- 
ple phrase  of  "Le  Postilion  de  I>on- 
jumeau,  ’ it  would  breathe  a sigh  of 
I relief  and  applaud  furiously.  Debussy 
disdains  rimbm.  song,  tonality:  his 

music  is  vague,  colorless,  amorph  • . 
without  movement  and  ,,  1 

orchestration  Is  monotonously  unlf  . j 


with  ■ihS'  Longtwt  abuse  oT  horns, 
cliirhiet.s.  Ijassoons.  Anti  then  the 
f?ramm;itlcal  construction!  etc.,  etc. 
Poor  Mr.  Pouein!  He  Is  now  in  his 
08th  year,  nnU  ho  hits  had  several  so- 
VI  re  shock.s  of  l.ilo. 

Ilusuea  Imbort  of  the  modern  school 
wrote:  "A  dhsturblng  work,  almost  a 

sh'kly  one.  carefull.v  premeditated,  firm 
as  regards  in-inctples  disclosed,  without 
precise  contour,  mysterious  as  the 
poem,  shunning  systematically  choruses 
and  ])h  c(',s  of  ensemble,  a kind'  of  sung 
declamation  or  rather  a melopeo  that 
presents  only  fleeting  themes  scarcely 
sketched,  the  most  complete  example  of 
Impressionism  in  music— a score  built 
almost  exclusively  on  the  strings  and 
the  wood-wind,  wdth  most  daring  com- 
binations of  tones,  a score  that  some 
musicians  will  hail  as  a masterpiece  and 
others  a mistake,  wdiich  will  astonish 
the  i)ublic,  concerning  which  one  hesi- 
tates to  pronounce  a definite  opinion, 
and  which  in  spite  of  everything  and 
In  spite  of  your.self  draws  you  and  car- 
ries vou  with  it  In  the  action  erf  the 
drama— a work  that  brings  with  it  this 
quc.stlon;  ‘Whither  are  we  going?’  ” 

The  last  acts,  they  say,  are  the 
“more  luminous,’'  and  the  scene  at  the 
fo'.  ntaln  the  one  in  which  the  music 
i attains  emotional  Intensity.  When 
i Mfdlsande  says  in  low  tones  to  Peildas, 

1 “And  I love  you,”  everything  is  quiet 
in  the  orchestra;  but  when  P6U§as 
srys:  "One  would  say  that  your  voica 
came  over  the  sea  in  the  springtime,” 
the  orchestra  grows  more  and  more 
passionate  as  the  lovers  embrace  under 
the  very  eyes  of  Golaud,  the  husband 
and  brother. 

Debussy  himself  foresaw  that  hi.s 
work  would  be  caviare  to  the  general, 
for  he  himself  wrote  in  the  Revue 
Dlanohe  that  his  music  v.ould  run  the 
risk  of  displeasing  those  who  love  'a 
m'Jsic*  even  to  the  point  of  remaining 
jealously  faithful  to  It,  in  spite  of 
its  wrinkles  or  ils  painted  face.” 


Not  long  ago  Sarah  Bernhardt 
dreamed  of  a play  in  which  the  actors 
should  speak  to  continuous  music.  This 
music  should  be  vague,  without  decided 
form  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  Debussy’s 
opera  is  a step  in  that  direction.  This 
Is  sure,  however,  that  in  opera,  as  well 
as  in  orchestral  chamber  music,  old 
forms  are  passing  away.  This  is  also 
sure:  that  which  today  is,  called  revo- 
lutionary will  in  a score  of  years  seem 
matter-of-fact  and  conservative. 

» * 

The  German  Times  (Berlin)  gives  the 
following  excellent  advice  "to  the  young 
lady  next  door”:  , 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  PRACTISE 
SINGING. 

1.  Never  practise  In  the  forenoon. 
It  is  too  early. 

2.  Take  long  walks  in  the  afternoon, 
and  return  home  at  about  7 o’clock  in 
the  evening. 

3.  Do  not  practise  after  7 o’clock  in 
the  evening.  It,  is  too  late,  and  the 
vocal  cords  need  rest. 

■1.  Whenever  you  feel  like  singing 
Gounod’s  ”Ave  Maria,”  go  to  the  house 
of  some  sympathetic  friend.  It  will 
cure  you  of  nervousness  to  sing  away 
from  your  own  room,  before  an  audi- 
ence, he  it  ever  so  small. 

5.  Always  practise  scales  with  the 
mouth  closed,  but  never  hum. 

6.  When  practising  a trill,  put  your 
hfad  under  the  bed  clothes.  If  the 
neighbors  can  hear  you  then,  you  will 
know  that  you  are  a horn  Wagner 
singer. 

7.  Practise  with  the  mind.  To  sing 
with  the  voice  is  mere  child’s  play. 
Any  one  can  do  that.  To  sing  with 
the  head  is  consummate  art.  All  man- 
uals of  musical  science  agree  on  this 
point. 

8.  Never  sing  Wagner  in  your  room. 
Go  out  into  the  fields  and  woods.  The 
closer  communion  with  nature  will  lend 
you  more  inspiration. 

9.  Whenever  you  feel  like  practising, 
don’t  do  it.  This  will  develop  strength 
of  character,  without  which  no  singer 
can  ever  become  great. 

10.  Always  remember  that  you  will 
never  be  a Patti  or  a Calv6,  and  that 
practising  Is  of  not  the  slightest  use. 


“Preparations  have  been  begun  in 
Melbourne  for  the  reception  of  Madame 
Melba,  who  has  not  visited  her  native 
city  for  16  years.  The  Presbyterian 
Ladies'  College,  Elast  Melbourne,  at 
which  she  was  educated,  will  offer 
Madame  Melba  a tea.  She  was  re- 
membered at  the  college  as  an  incor- 
rigible whistler.”  Let  us  hope'  that 
the  “te.a”  includes  other  things— so 
that  Melba  may  be  completely  happy. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette’  published  this 
description  of  Mr.  Nikisch  at  the  Lon- 
don Music  Festival: 

Enter  Nikisch.  He  mounts  the  plat- 
form and  stands  monumentally 
statuesque.  His  figure  and  his  presence 
are  full  of  dignity.  He  taps  his  desk. 
The  Tschaikowsky  Symphony  (No.  5) 
begins,  let  us  .say.  He  is  chary  of 
gesture.  He  makes  but  little  move- 
ment at  the  outset.  Then,  through 
.some  subtle  wave  of  sound,  you  are 
suddenly  aware  of  a novel  emotion. 
You  bend  forward  to  listen  more  in- 
t<ntly,  and  then  you  become  assured 
of  the  presence  of  a master.  A master 
indeed!  The  score  becomes,  as  it  were, 
transformed.  You  know  it  well;  you 


aufllts.  ’rTion,  su  i 


kni'W  ila.lh'  ■ - r-  . ...  I 

11%',  one  group  of  Instrumi  to 

you--ther.  ei'.-.scs;  then  anulher-  ind 
tli.it  censes.  .Vnd  then  you  „ 

this  Maglan  is  olaying  the  Symphony. 
He  Is  sh.jwing  Us  beauties  Ui  you  de- 
tail by  detail;  ho  Is  nursing  Ids  effects 
with  Infinite  keenness  and  knowledge. 


away  from  separate  stars,  until  the 
lirmament  simply  dazzles  the  spiritual 
eye. 

Yet  the  man  scarcely  moves.  Sudden, 
short  gestures  with  his  left  hand,  a 
hasty  shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  a 
deliberately  silent  address  to  the  de- 
tails” of  his  musical  army— here,  to  all 
appearance.  Is  the  'whole  outward  and 
objective  achievement  of  which  he 
chooses  to  show  himself  to  be  the 
master.  But  the  results  are  so  magnifi- 
cent, the  personality  is  proved  to  be 
so  Impressive,  the  delicate  changes  in 
the  emotional  moods  of  the  music  under 
his  control  are  all  so  notable,  so  ap- 
pealing, so  definitely  individual,  that 
you  can  but  speculate  wonderingly  as 
to  what  particular  sort  of  personal 
magnetism  he  owns  which  can  thus 
carry  its  peculiar  influence  to  a vast 
congregation  of  players  like  the  Queen’s 
Hall  orchestra. 


The  Oy-uai.-i  ol-o  .-.In. 

God  h!c;  s these  noble  i.pi  • 

In  .all  Ihe.v  iuive  tc>  do. 
jind  God  have  m,  ley  on  Iho  souls 
Of  -all  their  rnU,  m!>:,  too. 

Give  us  Ihc  man  who.se  voice  trem- 
j-Ic  .seems  to  .snaleh  cloud  iibles,  whoso  eyes  pop  with  enthmsiasm 

■when  lie  introduces  t,a  tlic  caieless 
world  his  theory,  invention  or  heroine. 
Hero  is  Mr.  'W.  R.  Chapman,  for  in- 
Btanoo,  the  director  of  the  Maine  Musi- 
cal Festivals.  We  learn  from  the  Ban- 
gor Dally  News  of  May  15  that  he  blew 
long  and  wild  blasts  In  that  city  on 
Ihc  trumpet  of  praise  when  the  name 
'of  Mary  Howe,  the  soprano,  was  men- 
tioned. 

”I  have  been  permitted  to  read,”  said 
[Mr.  Chapm.an,  ”a  letter  received  by  the 
famous  soprano  from  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  which  that  distinguished 
writer  praises  her  art  and  voice  and 
method,  and  pays  tribute  to  her  beau- 
ty.” In  Maine  henceforth  the  Emp'cror 
'jwilliam  win  he  known  chiefly  as  a ' 
^’distinguished  writer.”  His  complete  | 
• ' * ilworks  will  he  discussed  at  the  reading  , 

Mr.  Arthur  Hartmann,  violinist,  of  of  Camden  and  Machias;  his 

Boston,  did  not  fare  so  well  apparently  lj,ame  will  appear  in  the  game  of  au-  . 

at  his  second  recital  in  London  (April  ^fj^rs.  ■ 

30)  as  at  his  first.  Mr.  Blackburn  Chapman  sounded  a still  , 

wr.ote:  more  sonorous  note:  ”I  con.sider  Miss; 

”We  are  a little  sorry  to  think  that  Mr.  Howe  to  he  the  most  beautiful  woman  | 
Hartmann  did  not  exactly  maintain  the  Qqd  has  ever  made.”  Yes.  Laura  i 

impression  which  he  made  upon  us  the  . TiTigg  Howe  was  a kitchen-wench; 

Inml^vl^dY'^hrs  "pla^  IMdo,  a dowdy;  Cleopatra,  gipsy.  > 

prelude  and  fugue  for  violin  alone,  by  Helen,  a hilding:  Thisbe,  a grey  e>e 

Bach,  was  clever  enough;  he  played  it  go.  hut  not  to  the  purpose.  Mr. 

straightforwardly  and  -with  a certain  is  a courageous  man.  After 

are  bound  to  sav  that  he  left  us  as  prima  donnas  squarely  in  the  lace. 

entirely  calm  as’lf  we  had  only  been  ' 

hearing  a clever  man  playing  difflcnlt 
e.xercises  for  the  -instrument.  It  would 
he  absurd  to  deny  that  he  is  t'ne  pos- 
sessor of  an  accomplished  technic  and 
of  a great  many  qualities  that  go  to 
build  up  the  genuine  musician;  hut  yes 


I name  of  John  l),  Rockefelle  v Who  boC 
will  hail  as  a new  star  a son..<  t : > j 
qiieiiee  by  Marshall  leii-Id  or  a trao;  < , ! 

dental  epic  by  Thomas  W.  Law  ’ 
The  great  pulille  will  buy.  of  co  . 
in  va.st  anantltles,  and  I have  Uo 
strongest  hopes  that  this  pailieil'.r 
vlov/  of  the  proposllion,  m-tfully  pr, 
sented  in  my  circular,  will  'e-rown  mi 
with  dollars  enoiigli  to  crowd  m-’ 
weazaiid  with  doughnuts  lu  tlie  t nd 
of  my  days. 

I remain,  exultantly  yoms. 

JOHN  FAnr.Ky. 

We  talk  little,  If  we  do  not  talk  aliout  ' 
ourselves. 


[Perhaps  they  will  realize  the  fact  that 
his  judgment  is  final  and  submit  grace- 
fully to  the  inevitable. 


■We  have  received  the  following  letter: 

a ■ , ; II  Boston,  May  16,  1902. 

^?^rh’;t‘^^;anM"anV°th^s^‘n"v^^^  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

full  of  warm  quality  and  rich  musical  l am  a poet  without  a publisher— a 

feeling.”  singer  without  support.  I have,  In- 

deed,  been  enabled  to  print  occasional 
I productions  in  stray  magazines,  and 
Prince  Piickler-Muskau  could  not  en-  | ^ habit  of  reading  my  effusion; 


dure  the  musical  young  English  woman 
who  sang  to  oblige  her  mother,  and  he 
was  amused  by  the  singers  of  comic 
songs;  ’’The  men  are  much  more  agree- 
able dilettanti,  for  they  at  least  give 
one  the  diversion  of  a comical  farce. 
That  a man  .should  advance  to  the 
piano  with  far  greater  confidence  than 
a David,  strike  with  his  forefinger  the 
note  which  he  thinks  his  song  should 
begin  with,  and  then  entonner  like  a 
thunder-clap  (generally  a tone  lower 
than  the  pitch),  and  sing  through  a 
long  aria  without  an  accompaniment  of 
any  kind,  except  the  most  wonderful 
distortions  of  face,  is  a thing  one  must 
have  seen  to  believe  it  possible,  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  at  least  50 
people.” 

**. 

The  story  of  “Maria  Dulcis,”  a new 


red-hot”  to  mv  circle  of  acquaintance 
have  acquired  the  tentative  appellation 
cf  ”a  poet”:  hut  I have  spent  long  and' 
rweary  years  In  the  effort  to  create  the 
perfect  verse  that  sells  on  its  merPs 
alone.  I have  ’’outwatohed  the  Bear” 
and  outsmoked  Kipling;  I have 
“scorned  delights  and  lived  laborious  1 
days,”  and  I still  find  only  that  “no 
one  kisses  me  and  I grow  old.”  And  j 
worse  than  all,  "the  bitterest  disgrace”  , 
is  to  see  forever  the  face  of  the  Prac-  | 
tical  rising  up  and  confrontins-  me  uii-e  ' 
a Gorgon.  I am  slain  of  the  Ideal, 
and  I shall  die  as  disgraced  as  Poe 
himself,  unless  I can  compass  some 
practical  end  of  existence  and  put 
money  in  my  purse. 

There  has  within  a few  days  past  oc- 
curred to  me  a plan  which,  coming 
from  the  heart  of  a dreamer,  seems  to 
opera  by  Allesandro  Bustini,  produced  | me  worthy  to  rank  with  the  greatest 


lately  at  Rome,  is  as  follows:  “The 

heroine  is  a model  who  eoes  from  Tivoli 
to  Ro.me,  where  a young  French  paint- 
er falls  in  love  with  her.  One  of  her 
envious  friends  causes  her  lover  to 
suspect  her  fidel  ty,  and  when  he  thursts 
her  from  him  the  woman  kills  herself. 
The  opei'a,  which  Is  said  to  be  fresh 

and  melodious,  was  a success.” The 

memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van is  a has  relief,  to  be  executed  in 
bronze  and  placed  In  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  designed  by  Goscombe  John, 
and  consists  mainly  of  a tablet  nearly 
square  in  form,  upon  which  the  name, 
etc.,  of  the  composer  is  seen,  while 
upon  another  smaller  tablet  there  Is  a 

portrait. Coolerldge-Taylor’s  latest 

works  are  three  duets:  “Consider  the 
Lilies,"  “Boy  Johnny,"  and  “A  Birth- 
day.” They  were  sung  by  Marguerite 
MacIntyre  and  Gregory  Hast  April  25. 

The  kite  Dr.  W.  T.  Helmuth  was  a 
most  distinguished  physician,  and  he 
had  been  highly  honored  in  many 
ways,  but  we  like  to  remember  him 
gratefully  as  the  author  of  these 
verses,  which  ctuinot  he  read  too  often, 
which  should  be  pondered  by  all  those 
who  are  about  to  consult  “a  specialist”: 
Of  the  genius  now  of  doctors 
-\re  species  not  a few. 

There  muy  be  arrant  humbugs, 

But  some  are  learned  and  true. 

One  specialist  is  an  oculist, 

A second  treats  the  ear, 

A third  devotes  himself  to  lungs 
And  curiou.s  sounds  doth  hear. 

A fourth  with  his  laryngoscope 
■Will  see  your  glottis  quiver. 

"While  many  men  the  kidneys  love 
And  many  more  the  liver. 

Some  specialists  prefer  the  joints, 

A few  the  brains  and  nerves; 

Some  spray  away  at  old  catarrhs 
■With  hope  that  nevei*  .swerves. 

Some  think  a man  in  buttons 
A coach  and  pair  to  diive 
May  serve  in  lieu  of  wisdom. 

And  thus  expect  to  tlirive. 

But  ’mid  these  learned'  colleagues  all 
The  man  who  heads  the  list 
Is  that  gentle-flngcred  ge-ni-us. 


inventions  of  the  vulgar  mind  of 
science.  If  I cannot  live  as  a poet.  I 
may  yet  thrive  as  an  inventor,  and  be- 
hold my  name  blazoned  alongside  Mar- 
coni, McCormick  and  Howe! 

My  Eureka  is  briefly  this:  I propose 
to  issue  privately  to  a select  circle  of 
commonplaec  millionaires  a handsome- 
ly printed  circular  containing  selec- 
tions from  my  muse,  with  the  offer  to 
place  the  same  in  small  or  large  lots 
at  the  complete  disposal  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  will  include  the  prime 
right  to  affix  the  signature  of  the  per- 
son ^addressed,  or,  in  case  of  extreme 
diffidence,  that  of  any  member  of  his 
immediate  family  to  any  or  all  of  the 
poems.  In  cases  where  it  is  desired 
to  suggest  a gradual  incubation  of  the 
muse,  single  selected  poems  may  he 
offered,  at  irregular  or  stated  intervals, 
to  a list  of  more  or  less  leading  publica- 
tions, with  whom  bona  fide  terms  of  a 
financial  character  have  been  made  in 
advance.  Or.  if  preferred,  the  “au- 
thor” may  address  a very  wide  public 
through  the  columns  of  any  of  the 
great  dally  new'spapers  of  the  country, 
all  of  which  print  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  bad  verses  every  year.  Poems 
will  he  furnished  in  any  quantity,  from 
the  simple  "occasional”  lyric  to  the 
long  and  weighty  epic,  or  in  collections 
sufficient  to  make  a respectable  sized 
blue-and-gold  volume  of  the  conven- 
tional type.  I may  add— strictly  suh- 
rosa — that  I have  made  arrangements 
with  other  poetasters.  W'ho  have  con- 
sented to  place  their  productions  at  my 
dispo.sal  in  connection  with  this  scheme. 

I have  at  present  on  hand  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  verse,  more  or  less 
touched  with  the  true  Promethean  fire, 
to  furnish  forth  at  least  100  American 
millionaires,  who  would  otherwise  go 
down  hopeless  to  posterity.  As  may  be 
surmised,  my  terms  will  be  somewhat 
above  the  usual  market  rates.  But  it 
will  be  considered  that  I am  offering 
immortality  of  the  choicest  brand,  and 
I have  little  apprehension  that  I shall  , 
reap  a golden  reward  in  thus  sacrific- 
ing my  O'wn  patent  to  everlasting  Fame. 

As  for  the  critics,  I say.  Faugh ! "What 
man  of  them  will  dare  to  attack  a 
volume  of  poems  hearing  the  great 


And  still  they  talk  of  Aurelieii  Sohi  II 
’All  his  oid  friends  had  gone,  and  he 
cared  to  make  no  new  ones.  Hi.s  well- 
beloved  boulevards  became  to  him  an 
Appian  'Way;  and  he  saw  skeletons  of 
old  cronies  on  the  terrasse  of  every 
raf^.  ’When  he  heard  that  the  mais- 
on  DorSc  was  to  close  he  could  not 
restrain  himself.  The  waiters  had  al- 
ways kept  the  famous  corner  table  for 
him.  At  one  time  ten  of  them  sat 
down— Dumas,  Renan,  Villemessant, 
Monselet,  Sarcey,  Fouquier  and  so  on— 
but  latterly  he  was  all  alone.  “The 
table  is  too  big  for  me,”  he  said  bit- 
terly and  sadly  one  day. 

Do  not  say,  O moralist,  that  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  Scholl 
was  an  industrious  man,  and  his  caf# 
life  would  seem  tame  to  any  accom- 
plished American  rounder.  The  French 
journalist  and  wit  was  unfortunate  in 
his  friends.  They  died  before  him.  It 
may  then  be  wise  to  associate  with 
men  and  women  much  younger,  after 
the  fashion  of  Dion  Bouclcault,  for  a 
man  over  40  years  makes  acquaintances 
with  difficulty  and  rarely  forms  a 
friendship. 

Ten  years  ago  at  the  Porphyry  six 
or  seven  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
together  night  after  night  and  until  late 
Snto  the  night.  The  talk  was  discurs- 
ive, spontaneous,  illuminative.  It  was 
about  things  rather  than  men.  It  is 
true  that  no  vital  question  was  settled 
for  ail  time,  no  enduring  scheme  of 
philanthropy  was  planned,  no  religion 
was  founded;  but  the  conversation  was 
free  from  malice  and  it  was  on  the 
whole  invigorating.  The  men  tha 
formed  that  group  are  alive,  but  ih 
nd  longer  sit  together,  and  if  by 
summons  they  should  be  called  together 
they  could  not  talk  so  freely,  honestly,  , 
enthusiastically,  as  in  the  old  nights. 
'A  is  thinking  constantly  about  his  , 
health;  B has  prospered  to  the  injury 
of  his  soul;  C has  been  disappointed 
In  politics  and  considers  himself  an 
ill-use-d  man;  D is  now  rigidly  conven- 
tional: E is  nervous  and  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  listening:  and  if  they  should  all 
meet  there  would  be  only  the  saluta- 
tions: “Here’s  looking  at  you,”  “Happy 
days!”  B might  ^alk  of  some  new  oper- 
ation in  the  street:  D would  repeat  with 
snobbish  admiration  some  stupid  speech 
of  a prominent  citizen:  A would  maun- 
der on  peevishly  about  the  irtability  of 
doctors  to  determine  the  nature  of  his 
sickness.  Bach  one  for  himself;  no 
touch  of  lightness,  no  extravagant  hope 
'or  illusion.  Their  table  is  too  big  for 
them. 

But  these  Frenchmen  were  more  for- 
tunate in  their  cafiS-lffe.  They  talked 
continually  of  Art  and  Man  and  'Wo- 
man. The  journal  of  the  Goncourts 
shows  us  how  frankly  they  talk.  They 
did  not  grow  too  respectable  for  men- 
tal activity.  It  is  true  they  met  in  a 
caf#,  not  in  a club,  and  it  is  easier  to 
preserve  youth  in  the  caf4. 

The  survivor  of  a brilliant  group  is 
seldom  welcome.  His  beginning:  ”Y'ou 
didn’t  know  Jack  Birdseye:  no.  he  was 
before  your  day— a remarkably  gifted 
fellow.  Well,  he  was  once  asked  to 
write  a review  of  Deuteronomy  for  the 
[Atlantic — they  wanted  to  enliver.  the 
magazine— and  Jack  saids”  Ev  the 
time  that  the  survivor  has  finished  his 
parenthesis,  the  conversation  is  general. 
[No  one  has  the  slightest  curiosity  to 
know  what  Jack  said;  the  old  survivor 
is  dubbed  a bore;  and  there  are  blas- 
phemous doubts  concernin.g  the  hril- 
iiance  of  the  celebrated  group.  We 
jknow  that  the  waiter  at  the  Maison 
Dorfe  respected  Scholl  and  recog.nized 
in  him  a tradition  of  the  cafe.  Club 
■members  arc  not  so  reverential. 

But  if  the  survivor  talks  about  health 
and  diet  he  may  be  heard  with  atten- 
tion. We  read  with  interest  that  Scholl 
iSUlTered  from  diabetes;  that  the  slip 
of  a corn  doctor  was  *he  beginning 
of  hard  suffering;  that  Scholl’s  limp 
became  more  and  more  pronounced: 
that  blue  .spectacles  took  the  place  of 
his  monocle.  The  story  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a man.  the  diary  of  his  disease, 
the  note-hook  of  his  singiiiar  doings, 
fears,  emotions— these  are  always  en- 
tertaiiiin.g,  both  to  the  robust  and  the 
hypochondriac.  We  have  never  read 
the  immortal  book  of  Kant,  but  we 
know  that  he  never  sweated;  that  the 
temperature  of  his  room  was  kept  con- 
stantly at  76  degrees  Fahrenheit;  that 
be  was  immoderately  fond  of  coffee  andj* 


^bacco;  that  he  wouia  not  wear  | 
garters  for  fear  of  obstructing  the  j 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  he  there- 
fore rigged  a curious  machine  for  hold- 
ing up  his  stockings;  that  he  attributed 
a wldesi>read  mortality  amongst  the 
cats  of  Kurope  to  electricity:  and  we 
know  the  account  given  by  Wasianski 
of  the  philosopher's  last  dreary  years. 
The  dullest  man  will  show  animation 
if  you  ask  him:  "Can  you  eat  Brus- 

eels  sprouts?"  We  know  by  sight  a 
(Bostonian  whose  luncheon  Invariably 
consists  of  cold  beef  and  chow-chow. 
(Whenever  we  see  him,  he  appears  as 
a hero,  a man  for  an  emergency;  but 
Jf  we  should  see  him  coming  out  of  a 
vegetarian  restaurant  the  Illusion  would 
fade  as  smoke. 

Yet  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  no  doubt 
of  the  advantage  of  giving  up  meat; 
lie  wrote  to  a friend:  "I  find  already 
much  good  from  It,  In  lightness  and 
airiness  of  head,  whereas  I was  always 
before  clouded  and  more  or  less  mor- 
bid after  meat.  There  Is  a long  list 
cf  able  and  manly  vegetarians;  yet 
whimsical  prejudice  leads  us  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  heads  of  vegetarians  grad- 
ually assume  the  shape  of  vegetables 
and  thus  we  have  among  us  the  Human 
Carrot,  the  'Human  Crook-necked 
Hquash,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Baron  Grimm  In  his  correspond- 
ence with  Diderot  found  the  Journal 
nf  Montaigne’s  travels  in  Italy  stupid 
because  the  book  wa.s  for  the  most  part 
II  record  of  a painful  disease.  Grimm 
failed  to  see  the  charm  of  Montaigne’s 
Qiopes,  fears,  reflections  Induced  by  the 
Ftone.  But  Just  as  the  reminiscences 
of  magnificent  scoundrels  are  more  en- 
tei*talnlng  than  those  of  godly  theolo- 
gians or  Indefatigable  philanthropists, 
BO  the  Journal  of  a cruel  disease  Is  more 
comforting  and  suggestive  than  the  life 
of  a commonplace  author  or  lawyer  or 
business  man  who  dies  at  80  In  full 
possession  of  teeth  and  faculties  and 
never  knew  the  use  of  strong  drinks  or 
tobacco. 

We  miss  a friend  becaitse  we  were 
nccuslomed  to  him.  We  do  not  miss  him 
for  brilliance  of  speech  or  kindness  of 
heart.  We  may  have  deplored  his  h:ib- 
its;  but  h?  could  not  disconcert  us  and 
we  had  long  ago  given  up  apologizing 
lor  him  to  others.  There  was  animal 
comfort  In  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
In  the  room,  that  we  could  touch  him 
it  wo  were  so  disposed.  Perhaps  he 
was  constitutionally  silent,  and  for  this 
tve  mav  have  delighted  In  him  the  more. 
H.alul  Brandon  came  to  an  island  and 
found  there  a church  and  In  the  choir 
were  24  seats  for  24  monks,  and  the 
seven  tapers  burning,  and  the  abbot's 
seat  was  made  In  the  midst  of  the 
choir,  .and  then  Saint  Brandon  domand- 
I d of  the  abbot  how  long  they  had 
kept  that  silence,  that  none  of  them 
,«pake  to  other,  and  he  said:  These  '-’4 

years  we  spake  never  one  to  another. 
And  then  Saint  P.randon  wept  for  Joy 
of  their  holy  conversation. 


We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Boston,  May  17.  1S02. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  I>ay: 

I see  by  the  programs  at  the  Pop  con- 
cert that  "the  atidltnce  are  requested.” 
Does  not  a collective  noun  take  a 
singular  verb?  'I'hls  "audlcrce  are  re- 
quested" h.as  appeared  only  two  sea- 
sons. "fs  requested"  was  formerly  In 
fashion. 

There  Is  an  audience.  There  are 
audiences,  .^n  audience  Is  requested. 
Audiences  are  requested. 

The  last  word  suggested  for  wireless 

telegraphy-  Is  "infllar.” 

/>Uei  t / . 

I Mrs.  I.ucien  Bonaparte  Henderson 
has  a divan  In  the  parlor  of  her  flat. 

I She  prefers  the  pronunciation  dy-van 

' with  a violent  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  Her  Idea  of  this  Oriental  scat 
Is  a long  stuffed  lounge,  with  all  man- 
ner of  hot  cushions  and  ornamental 
armor.  This  armor  is  Oriental,  or 
psoudo-Oriental.  If  Mr.  Sparkles  calls 
on  Mrs.  Henderson  and  finds  her 
husband  out.  he  docs  not  dare  to  sit 
on  the  divan  lest  an  avenging  spear 
transfix  him.  or  a scimitar  divide  him, 
or  a shield  raise  btimps  on  his  head. 

This  armor  Is  singularly  out  of  place, 
for  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  di- 
van or  with  the  Henderson  family,  a 
peaceful  tribe  that  has  made  money 
by  dealing  in  molasses  and  other  soft 
and  conciliatory  wares.  Mrs.  Hender- 
son herself,  although  she  beloiigs  to 
three  clubs,  has  only  a vague  idea  of 
what  a divan  Is.  and  it  you  should  tell 
her  that  the  word,  originally  Persian, 
means  a brochure  of  written  sheets, 
hence  a collection  of  poems,  a muster 
roll,  an  account-book,  a custom-house, 
a tribunal  of  revenue  or  Justice,  a 
Council  of  State,  a Council  Chamber, 
etc.,  etc.,  she  would  be  bored  and  she 

‘ would  change  the  subject. 

This  ornamentation  of  armor,  either 
over  the  divan  or  in  the  hall.  Is  laugh- 
able In  this  country.  If  grandfather 
shot  Mr.  Dabney  of  Virginia  in  a duel 
on  account  of  a question  of  revenue, 
lis  pistols  displayed  in  the  hall  are 
)ertinent:  but  why  should  pistols,  cum- 
irously  absurd  in  themselves,  be  fas- 


tened Into  a tent-covering  of  the  divan, 
which  should  be  bare  of  covering? 
Your  host  shows  you  his  house,  and 
he  calls  your  attention  to  the  coat-of- 
mail  between  an  unbrella-Jar  and  an 
old-fashioned  black  walnut  hat  rack 
with  imitation  deer  antlers.  You  look 
at  the  cont-of-mall  and  then  you  look 
at  him— bald,  rheumy-eyed,  hollow- 
chested, pigeon-toed,  a slave  to  cock-  ; 
tails  and  cigarotte.s. 

They  quitted  not  their  harnei-s  brlgnt. 

Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night: 

They  lay  down  to  rest 
With  corslet  Inc.'d. 

Pillow'd  en  buckler  cold  and  hard; 

They  < arved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel. 

And  they  dr.ink  the  red  wine  through  the 
I helmet  faarr'd. 

What  has  your  host  to  do  with  ar- 
mor or  with  them  that  wore  armor? 

Now  If  Mrs.  Henderson  wished  to 
Indulge  an  appropriate  taste  for  .armor 
she  might  entertain  a guest  sprawling 
on  the  dy-van  as  follows:  "Yes,  that's 
a curious  suit,  and  It  llhistrate.s  our 
family  history.  Poor  Uncle  Thomas 
broke  his  neck  coming  out  of  the 
Somerset  Club  on  a dark  night,  and 
that  iron  cage,  like  a helmet,  was  used 
as  a support  until  he  died.  I put 
grandmother’s  respirator  on  the  helmet. 
The  sole-leather  Jacket  or  corset  was 
made  for  father  when  he  was  suffering 
I from  ostco-arthrltls.  The  leg  armor 
I Is  made  up  of  a support  used  by  Cousin 
Lucy  when  she  had  hip  disease  and 
orthopaedic  Irons  of  various  kinds,  but 
there  Is  not  a piece  there  that  has 
not  been  worn  by  some  member  of  the 
family." 

Although  Justice  Mayer  and  a Cor- 
oner's Jury  have  on  separate  occasions 
and  after  a careful  examination  of  evi- 
dence declared  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  holding  Miss  Florence  Burns  guilty 
of  murder.  Mr.  Jerome  finds  that  “the 
evidence  points  but  one  w.ay.  to  the 
guilt"  of  the  said  woman,  and  be  pro- 
claims this  noisily.  Ho  might  be  bet- 
ter occui)lcd.  Some,  unsophisticated 
and  far  from  the  roar  of  city  life,  may 
pity  Miss  Burns  as  one  blighted  for- 
ever by  the  mere  su.spiclon.  Let  them 
take  cheer:  for  she  Is  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  Illustrious  career,  q'here 
, are  several  ways  open,  beckoning  to 
i her.  She  may  go  on  the  stage  at  a 
weekly  salary  larger  than  th.it  paid 
I Mrs.  Siddons,  Talma  or  Lemaitre.  She 
; may  conclude  to  lecture.  There  is  the 
I manager  of  the  dime  museum  with  gol- 
' den  offer.  Or  she  may  write  .a  book, 
j " Advice  to  Girls,”  or  a passionate  ro- 
mance. Then  there  is  the  possibility 
of  marriage,  for  she  is  beautiful  and 
famous.  To  men  of  Imagination,  men 
that  shun  the  commonplace,  a woman 
of  such  distinction  has  irresistible 
charms;  and  such’  wonfen  often  make 
the  most  devoted  wives,  as  Charles 
Read  ably  argued  In  "A  Terrible  Temp- 
tation." 


And  now  he  walks  about  v«AUi  a 
pompoms  bearing,  a swagger  'hat 
does  not  Impress  even  the  news^ ' 
boy  or  the  Italian  seller  of  fruit” 
His  wlf  >.  faded  crishcd,  believes  bi  n 
to  be  a great  man;  and  for  this  reason 
elone  he  should  treat  her  with  greater 
consideration. 

Mr.  Earl  Mann,  who  won  the  Interna- 
tional pedestrian  match  from  Berlin  to 
Dresden.  Is  a vegetarian.  True,  Mr. 
Rutherford;  hut  before  you  conliuc 
yourself  to  a diet  of  nuts  and  onions, 
ponder  another  fact:  "In  the  flesh- 

eallng  geneni  of  the  Dlnosaurla,  the 
fine  proportions  and  the  development  of 
tl’.e  head  are  remarkable.  The  vegeta- 
ble eaters,  on  the  other  hand,  attain, 
the  most  colossal  dimensions  (Bronto- 
saurus. for  Instance.  60  feet  long),  but 
the  head  remains  comparatively  unde- 
veloped." 


There  are  two  exceedingly  unhappy 
men.  The  first  is  the  "rising  young  ’ 
lawyer,  poet,  doctor,  clergyman,  what 
you'  will;  the  second  is  the  man  "who 
was  once  mentioned  for"  the  bench, 
Congre.ss.  the  Governorship,  etc. 

The  "rising  young"  lawyer  often  has 
gray  hair,  and  Is  generally  selt-con- 
Eclojs.  His  sei.t  is  never  sutflciently 
conspicuous,  so  ho  twists  and  wriggles 
to  attract  attention.  He  Is  a brother 
In  soul  to  the  bicyclist  who  folds  hisi 
arms,  when  at  full  speed,  as  soon  as  he| 
sees  a woman.  He  began  to  rise  ■«-hen 
he  was  27  years  old.  Some  newspaper 
man.  a lover  of  phrases,  thought  to 
pltase  the  lawyer,  make  him  feel  com- 
fortable; and  he  at  first  wrote:  "Mr. 
Jones,  the  brilliant”— but  on  refl’clion 
he  scratched  out  "brilliant"  and  insert- 
ed "rising."  -At  40  he  was  known  as 
"young"  and  at  50  he  was  still  rising. 

! Now  he  Is  58  and  Is  doing  a pottering 
' business.  But  he  will  surely  rise— on 
the  I.ast  Great  Day. 

The  man  "who  was  mentioned" 
never  allows  you  to  forget  the  fact. 
Ke  dresses  after  the  Portrait  of  a 
Statesman.  He  regrets  that  snuff  Is 
out  of  fashion.  He  often  begins  a sen- 
tence: "If  the  case  had  come  before 
me.”  He  tells  vou  in  confidence  that 
the  giants  are  gone— or  neglected;  that 
we  are  ruled  by  feeble  men.  Now  and 
then  he  will  rap  out  a maxim,  as 
"Falsus  in  uno,  etc."  In  public  places 
he  .Allows  his  head  to  droop  a.s  from 
weight  of  thought.  He  Is  a patheti- 
cally noticeable  man.  and  at  home  he 
Is  a tyrant.  By  the  way,  who  ever 
mentioned  hls  rame  for  any  office? 
-And  yet  the  report  is  widespread  that 
he  was  mentioned  for  several  honor- 
able positions.  -A  cool  observer,  the 
man  from  another  planet,  would,  after 
a short  examinalion,  Just  a look,  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  a paper  bag,  blo-wn 
ip  and  imposing,  but  after  all  a paper 
tag.  When  this  man  of  pretension 
dies  there  will  be  swollen  notices  in  the 
nevvspai^er.  "Although  he  filled  no 
office,  hi?  name  was  menltoned  in  con- 
nection with":  then  will  come  a list 
rtf  the  honors  tha-t  did  not  fall  to  him. 


I A stalue  of  Frederick  the  Great  given 
by  the  Emoeror  William  of  Germany 
to  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of 
the  rnlted  States  will  stand  in  Wasn- 
' Ington  as  a token  of  German  friendly 
' feeling.  We  suggest  that  these  words 
be  rut  on  the  pedestal,  and  be  chis- 
eled boldly,  so  that  all  may  road: 

"The  evils  produced  by  hls  wick<‘d- 
ness  were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name 
of  Prussia  wa.s  unknown;  and.  in  order 
that  he  might  rob  a neighbor  whom 
he  had  promised  to  defend,  black  men 
fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
red  men  scalped  eai  h other  by  the 
Groat  Lakes  of  North  America.” 

i A statue  of  Tamerlane  might  cheer 
the  loneliness  of  the  monarch  Freder- 
ick in  a republic  and  embellish  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  stoiY  that 
"the  sturdy  Scythian  thief"  kept  Ba- 
jazet  in  an  iron  cage  for  hls  amuse- 
ment may  not  be  true,  but  his  'Ttita- 
ble  d«A;ds  were  enough  to  compel  the 
admiration  of  Frederick  and  all  good 
Americans.  Frederick  was  pompously 
eulogized  by  one  Thomas  Carlyle,  who 
hated  this  country  and  abused 
leans  and  sneered  at  them  when^ey 
were  in  the  agony  of  Civil  AVar;  Fred- 
erick was  his  hero.  Tamerlane  was 
more  fortunate;  for  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe sang  hls  praise  in  great  and 
thunderous  speech. 

Mr.  Roswell  Field  of  Chicago  has 
been  discussing  in  the  Evening  Post 
the  visit  of  Mrs.  MaeVeagh  in  Bos- 
ton This  visit,  it  seems,  is  regarded 
as  an  event  In  Chicago  and  it  divides 
with  the  news  from  Martinique  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  Mri  Field  assures 
this  public  that  Mrs.  MaeVeagh  In 
Boston  "Will  do  nothing  to 
the  dignity  and  high  station  of  that 
exalted  order  of  perfect  womanhood^ 
But  what  did  Chicago  expect  Mrs.  Mae- 
Veagh to  do  here?  Does  Mr  Field 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  or 
hopeful  belief?  His  statement  sounds 
like  an  authorized  bulletin. 


ennsclo’s  and  uncomfortable  was  the 
?ook  of  Ihls  man!  And  the  wind  was, 
keen  and  the  air  was  raw. 

Where  did  this  inane 
from’  Mr.  Henn'  Cromwell,  a cor 
respondent  of  Pope,  used  to  S" 
ne-  In  a tie-wig  and  Gay  described  him 
as'  "honest  hatless  Cromwell  with  red 
breeches.”  De  Quinccy 
Goithet  bv  saying  that  Cromwell  was 
anxious  to  be  considered  a fine 
man  and  devoted  to  women.  Now 
it  was  long  the  f.^jcs 

such  persons,  when  walking  with  ladic^. 

to  carry  their  hats  in  their  hand. 

I ouis  XV  used  to  ride  by  the  side  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  in  hand.^^ 

, r.’"Lr%"arTMn' courtesy  t; 

^vomAn"*'^^s  a matter  of  fact  such  j 
Zriesy  is  '-are  in  these  days  whem 
vXg  women  are  strenuously  "jann Ish. 
We"^aw  a meeting  In  front  of  the  Pub- 
';;"i:rbrary  the  other  day.  voung 

woman  was  carrying  a fii'^ss-suit  cas 
and  a bundle.  The  man  was 

smoking  a cigaretto  He  ! 

off  his  hat;  he  did  not 
the  stinking  cigarette;  he  did  not  re 
lieve  the  girl  o’’  dress-suit  c<  . e 
bmidle-he  could  not  conveniently, 
t had  his  hands  In  hls  pockets.  He 
grunted  a salutation,  and  they  walked 
feather  toward  Huntington  -Wenue^ 
She  did  not  seem  surprised  or  vexed 
at  hls  conduct.  Sh4  took  It  all  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Perhaps  they  weie 

brother  and  sister.  

AVe  like  to  see  a man  wearing  hls  i 
hat  as  well  as  his  boots 
when  he  Is  In  the  public  street.  Ihe 
hat  may  be  cocked  rakishly  or  jarnni^ 
over  hls  eyes,  or  on  the  back  of  hls 
head  after  the  manner  of  the 
ace  Greeley,  who  was  m the  habit  of 
i carefullv  disarranging  hls  dress,  that 
1 ho  might  endear  himself  to  subscribers 
' in  the  country;  but  the  hat  should  be 
i in  evidence.  There  are  men  who  from 
June  1 to  Oct.  1 parade  city  streets  m 
i full  golf  costume.  .Although  they  have 
1 never  played  the  game.  This  summer 
they  will  undoubtedly  go  hatless. 

And  there  was  a time  in  this  coun- 
try when  the  hat  was  the  symbol  of 
stalwart  democracy.  Walt  AA'hitman 
1 shouted,  as  an  American  Kosmos,  I 
1 cock  my  hat  as  I please  indoors  or  c-'i’ 

! There  is  a curious  story  told  of  Charles  1 
1 Kean  in  New  Orleans.  As  Richard,  he 
was  seated  on  his  throne,  and  he  no- 
' ticed  as  the  cirtain  was  rising,  that  the 
' neer.A  wore  their  hats  or  caps  In  his 
presence.  He  said  in  a stage  whisper; 
■’Take  oft  your  hats;  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.”  "And  what  of 
that?”  roared  Buckingham:  What  or 

that?  I guess  wc  know  nothing  of  kings 


When.Artemus  AVard  was  In 
the  landlord  of  the  Green  ^ion  Tavern 
rose  in  the  bar  9nd  spoke  as  follows. 

"This  North  American  has  been  an 
inmate  of  my  ’oiise  over  two  weeks,  yit 
he  hasn’t  made  no  attempt  to  s«'P  ^ 
member  of  my  tam’ly.  He  hasn  »•  broke 
no  cups  or  sassers.  or  furnitur  of  any 
kind.  (Hear,  hear.)  I ^ 
him  with  lited  candles.  He  eats  hls 
wittles  with  a knife  and  fork.  Peple 
of  this  kind  should  be  encurndged.  1 
purpose  'Is  'elth!  (Loud  ’plaws.) 

You  read  of  kindly  or  noble  deeds  of 
Kings,  Queens.  Princes  and  Dukelets^ 
AVllliam  II.  gives  his  photograph  to  an 
aged  and  destitute  widow ; the  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  so  pleased  with  ibe  arch- 
ness of  a soubrette  that  be  condescends 
to  chuck  her  under  the  chin;  Ed™ 
VII.  detects  a little  boy  stealin^g  a ride 
on  the  royal  automobile,  tells  ibe  driver 
to  go  as  fast  as  possible,  takes  the  boy 
six  oi  seven  miles,  drops  h m_  vt  ith  a 
laugh,  and  gives  him  'a  coin  -let 
hope  that  It  was  not  a perny. 

There  Is  snobbish  admlrntlon  of  the 
mighty  in  this  country.  Thus  the  fact 
that  a State  boiler  Inspector  flagged  a 
train  which  turned  out  to  be  a special 
ordered  for  Mr.  Schwab  of  the  Lnlted 
States  Steel  Corporation  Is  telegraphed 
as  important  court  news.  Of  course  only 
an  Anarchist  would  ask,  why  should  Mr. 
Schwab’s  special  train  be  treated  with 
extraordinary  respect,  or  why  should 
the  special  train  of  any  American  citi- 
zen  be  allowed  privileges  that  rnust  nec- 
essarily incommode  other  American  citi- 
zens? 

We  saw  a man  in  Boylston  Street 
walking  with  the  air  of  over-confidence 
that  is  begotten  by  the  consciousness 
of  foolish  demeanor.  He  was  hatless 
He  had  not  lost  hls  hat;  he  had  not 
thoughtlessly  left  it  at  home;  he  was 
deliberately  hatles.>=.  He  had  read  that 
killers  of  time  in  New  York,  especially 
; equestrians,  are  frequently  bareheaded, 
and  that  to  go  without  a l^t  Is  the 
I latest  shriek  In  fashion.  How  self- 


in  this  country!” 

' AVhaf  would  the  applausive  audience  I 
of  that  evening  have  said  to  a 
of  the  Prussian  de.spot  in  a public 
square  of  AA'ashington? 

Some  eminent  Shakespearian  scholai 
says:  "But  Richard  enters  (Act  lA.. 
scene  II.)  and  speaks  a word  with 
Buckingham  before  he  ascends  4ne 
throne,  so  he  could  not  be  seated  when 
the  curtain  rose;  therefore  I do  not  be- 
lieve your  ston-.”  The  reply  is  easy. 

No  doubt  in  the  stage  version  the  two 
lines  before  the  taking  of  the  throne 
were  omitted,  and  Richard  was  on  the 
hrone  AA’e  do  not  believe  that  Buck- 
igharn  used  the  precise  language  put 
hls  mouth  by  Dr.  Doran;  but  un- 
ubtcdly  the  substance  of  hls  answer 
» /'orrectlv  reported. 

MFvS.  BEACH’S  BECITAL. 

Atrs  H H.  A.  Beach  gave  a piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Stclnert 
hM  for  the  benefit  of  the  Martinique 
and  St  Vincent  sufferers.  The  entiih 
proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  fund  no 
Raising  through  Mayor  Collins.  There 
was  a small  audience.  » j 

The  program  was  as  follows;  Prelude 
and  Gavotte  from  Bach’s  English  suite^ 
No  3*  Beethoven’s  Varlat.ons,  op.  3i, 
'Brahms’s  caprlcclo  in  B minor  op  <6, 
Rhapsodle  in  E flat,  op.  119; 
solin’s  Songs  without  Words  In  E major 
and  C major;  Soirfee  de  1 

bert-Liszt;  Beach’s  Ballade  In  D fl  .j 
Serenade  (ms.).  R.  Strauss-Beach  Cbo 
pin’s  Mazurka,  op.  63,  No.  •. 
op.  29,  Etude,  op.  10,  No.  3,  V alse  in  a:. 

?s"not“ The  ®flrst  time  that  Mrs 
Ttf-ach  has  generously  displayed  her 
In  Vhe  service  of  charity.  More 

fg?^4abl^""r e’.TrTo  “^Tear  Trim  "pian"o 
pfi  c»s  by  . Bach  Instead  of  '^I'l^nge- 
ments  of  organ  pieces,  arrangements 
iliat  are  all  out  of  angemeni 

b^^hp  sTT-  \^elt%dth*'thl  piano  ac-r 
companiment.  M"’ 

1 a chamber  concert  in  March. 


Society  Is  a m(»re  level  Mirfaco  Wf* 

Imaelne.  M'lso  men  or  ab.iolutc  fools  aro 
hard  to  ho  mat  with,  as  there  arc  few  sl- 
ants or  dwarf.'.-.  The  heaviest  charge  w.- 
can  bring  against  the  general  texture  of 
society  Is  that  It  Is  commonplace;  anti  many 
of  those  who  are  singular  had  better  be 
commonplace.  Our  fancied  superiority  to 
others  Is  In  stme  one  thing,  which  we  think 
most  of.  because  we  excel  In  It,  or  have 
paid  most  attention  to  It;  whilst  we  over- 
look their  superiority  to  us  In  something 
else,  which  they  set  equal  and  exclusive 
store  by.  This  is  fortunate  for  all  parties. 


Sitftn  inlght  have'  him'.’ 

would  have  bi'-  i wiped  bfC  the  face  of  I 
the  earth,  and  lil.s  cnditTf;  would  have  | 
been  applauded  by  millions.  1 can  ' 
find  no  name  for  the  man  who,  already 
being'  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  ava- 
rice, proposes  to  himself  to  pinch  the 
pinched  belly  of  a world-wide  hunger 
In  order  that  he  may  be  richer  still." 


The  demon  Rum  may  be  known  by 
his  cloven  toreath. 


The  comic  biography  of  Prince  Hen- 
ry has  not  yet  been  written.  The  ex- 
isting conditions  in  Germany  are  hard- 
ly favorable  to  the  publication  of  the 
work,  for  the  Emperor  is  a serious 
person,  without  the  slightest  sense  of 
humor,  otherv/ise  he  would  not  do 
many  of  the  things  he  does,  or  he 
would  regard  hirrself  as  a ruler  in 
j opera-bouffe,  a rival  of  Lorenzo  X'VII. 

[ of  Piomblno.  And  yet  the  book  must 
he  written.  There  must  be  an  imper- 
ishable record  of  sundry  incidents— as 
the  story  of  how  Boston  swept  and 
cleaned  a few  of  her  streets,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  her  taxpayers,  but  that 
the  Prince  might  be  favorably  im- 
pressed. There  should  be  a supple- 
mentary volume— elephantine  folio— 
of  the  speeches  that  bored  the  Prince, 
with  portraits  of  the  American  citizens 
that  seized  and  held  the  opportunity 
of  their  respective  lives. 


The  Era,  another  London  weekly, 
does  not  t;ike  so  dismal  a view  of  the 
United  States.  'We  learn  from  it  th:it 
Miss  Florence  Lovell  (Mrs.  H.  H.  Bar- 
’ rlngton),  who  was  taken  to  ' America 
when  she  was  six  years  old,  ‘‘atribute.s 
her  height  of  five  feet  nine  inches  to 
an  unlimited  abundance  of  melons, 
peaches  and  grapes,  together  with  mo- 
lasses and  buckwheat  for  breakfast." 
n'hls  statement  suggests  several  inter- 
esting problems  that  may  be  worked 
out  in  the  family  circle  between  the 
clearing  of  the  supper  table  and  the 
lighting  of  the  gas:  Thus,  if  Miss  Lov- 
ell had  been  taken  to  America  when 
she  was  five  years  old,  and  fed  on 
string  beans,  asparagus,  nuts  and 
green  corn,  itogether  with  maple  sirup 
and  rice-cakes,  how  tali  would  she  now 
be?  We  also  learn  that  she  has  a 
charming  cottage  at  Reigate,  "where 
she  indulges  in  driving,  fancy  se-wing, 
and  studying  the  comfort  of  her  hus- 
band”—the  results,  no  doubt,  of  her 
gentle  and  emollient  diet. 


JL  IS  M(»i  ojvi-n  tt-‘  c vorvoju’  t>}  thrJii  i 

y?ars"’Tq„'i“r''  for  a f.  w 

seasons  wriit  bv  boforo 
Nordlca  (miM  sit  or  walk  grace- 

J-  Lmma  lijames  Is  oven  no^  an 
'-imateur  in  the  matter  of  gesture  The 
aifimaf.^'^  self-conscious 

oJeVa'^o^f  ^ comic 

Vho  ?i” nature  'was  repre- 
lightness  in  delivery  and 
wwks  are  indispensable  in^such 
works  ate  of  infinite  value  to  the: 
The'^^ral'^i*’  to  sei'iou.s  opera. 

t>£i r-ie  of  the  Op^ra-Comlfjue 

Paris,  Is  recognized  at  once  wiierever 

Ma‘ter?r  hn';°<=T,e  ^^®^tre  XpoZf. 

operetta  ^ singer  in 

Poi^com  was  inimitable  In 
comedy  a.s  w'ell  as  In  tragedy 

PZ-  . "i^ra/^  ?Ingf '^"Whl 

feSltion‘;“^  sltf^-ph^s^S"'  w!tT  fn^- 

fl'screet,  and  she  domi- 
S®au?hon-’ty^  indeflr^aWe  quahfy  known 
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SCHOOL  OF  OPERA 


As  a nation  we  are  singularly  Ill-at- 
ease  in  the  presence  of  a Prince,  Duke, 
or  even  a foreigner  comparatively  plain 
but  decorated.  Our  eyes  water 
and  dazzle.  If  King  Edv/ard  VII. 
or  the  Emperor  William  should  gra- 
ciously visit  us,  he  should  veil  his  face 
in  mercy.  If  Artemus  Ward’s  account  ; 
of  his  meeting  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  be  published  today  it  vrould  be 
considered  low  and  coarse,  a deliberate 
insult  to  the  Lord's  anointed.  The 
nation  has  made  amazing  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  40  years. 


Public  Performance  Yesterday  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  of  Operatically 
Inclined  Students  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music 


with  still  greater  tonal  strength  4h? 

has  tooth  the  vnico 
t foi 

be  3 _ 

dramatic  action  yester%f‘Var  often' 


nas  iDoth  the  voice  and  the 
™ent,  for  heroic  partrand  thi^^^T; 


also  be  said  of  Mi^sT  Eiy  although”?, e? 
aramatic  action  vesternki^^tr,,,^”  ol'® ^ 
sin.^ularly  crude.  Miss  Rotali^as^ vi" 
vacious  and  nt  ^ 


Unfortunately  our  most  prominent 
citizens  have  not  mustered  the  code 
of  etiquette  so  that  It  is  at  their 
fingers’  end  and  in  their  knee.s.  This 
perhaps  is  not  surprising,  for  in  Eng- 
land there  has  been  dispute  concerning 
the  proper  behavior  of  the  nobility. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  afterward 
King  of  Hanovei',  who  was  suspected 
b.v  wild-eyed  radicals  as  an  accessory 
to  the  murder  of  his  valet  Sellis  for  a 
scandalous  reason,  was  once  walking 
in  Pall-Mall,  and  as  he  went  his  ducal 
way  he  bowed  individually  to  each  one 
that  saluted  him.  He  neared  a cross- 
ing where  stood  a negro-sweep.  The 
Duke  was  watched  by  many — among 
them  William  Hazlitt.  Would  the  Duke 
acknowledge  the  bow  of  this  poor 
creature?  He  kept  his  hat  on  his  head 
and  gave  the  sweep  half-a-crown.  Now 
Hazlitt  claimed  that  the  negro  was  en- 
titled to  the  bow,'  "since  all  Pall-Mall 
had  it  before  him,  and  it  was  un- 
princely  to  refuse  it.”  De  Quincey 
sided  with  the  Duke:  (1)  The  sweep 

was  more  in  need  of  the  half-a-crown 
than  the  bow,  and  no  man  could  bow 
to  a beggar  when  in  the  act  of  giving 
him  money;  (2)  This  bow  would  react 
upon  the  other  bows  and  neutralize 
them.  But  De  Quincey  admitted  that 
if  the  bower  had  been  King,  he  should 
not  have  excluded  the  sweep,  because, 
as  father  of  his  people,  he  should  make 
no  difference  amongst  his  children. 


acious  and  at  ease,  and  while  her 
tones  wore  not  firm,  she  san-  fluentlt 

pleSntlv  but 

the  heroine  of  "La  Pavorita"  should 
volcl  ^ and  more  passionate 

ea^fly  ^firs?®sd  CoAm^n  was 

lyas  concerned,  and®  he®®  sang®"®  and 
! with  much  spl-lt.  His  vwe  is  of 

i I^®v  ban  Black  and  Mr 

Day  had  no  easy  task.  Although  Mr 
' Black  made  a false  entMuAP  fir  ..r  ’ 
Led  and  Encouraged  by  Mr.  Oreste  T™''''ata,’’-and  the  composure  of  MKs 

^ moment  was  admirable 


If  we  are  childishly  ill  at  ease  in  the  [ 
presence  of  the  foreign  aristocracy,  the 
English  are  terror-stricken  at  the 
mere  mention  of  American  millionaires. 
"Merlin,’’  a writer  of  philosophic  mind, 
much  knowledge  and  keen  observation, 
contributed  a remarkable  article  to 
the  Referee  of  May  4.  He  finds  the 
democratic  catastrophe  being  "deliber- 
ately propagated  and  fostered  and  | 
cockered”  by  those  who  must  inevita-  ] 
bly  be  overtaken  by  it.  “In  Spain  it  1 
is  being  cultivated  by  the  Church.  In  | 
Germany  it  is  being  cultivated  by  mili- 
tarism. In  Russia  it  is  being  culti- 
vated by  a blind  bureaucracy.  In 
America  it  is  being  cultivated  by  a 
greedy  and  arrog'ant  millionism. 
Wherever  it  grows,  oppression,  in  one 
form  or  another,  diligently  waters  it 
and  digs  about  it  and  manures  it.” 

And  “Merlin”  is  especially  indignant 
against  the  class  represented  by  young 
Mr.  Leiter.  "The  gentlemen  who  form 
Trusts  which  have  for  their  purpose 
the  cruel  and  merciless  exploitation  of 
mankind  have  only  to  succeed  to  have 
the  Beast  at  their  throats  with  a ven- 
geance. * • But  suppose  that  in- 
famous dream  once  dreamed  by  ‘young 
Mr.  Leiter’  had  really  come  to  pass, 
suppose  that  diabolical  purpose  of  his 
had  been  translated  into  facts,  and  he 
had  actually  ’cornered’  the  world’s 
wheat  supply,  how  long  is  it  to  be  im- 
agined that  ‘young  Mr.  Leiter’  would 
have  been  left  to  enjoy  the  gains  which 


Bimboni. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  School  of  Opera,  Mr.  Oreste 
Bimboni,  director,  gave  a public  per- 
formance yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

"Faust”  (Scene  I.) , Gounod 

Mr.  Louis  Black.  Mr.  U.  S.  Kerr. 
‘‘Favorita,”  duo  (Act  I.) Donizetti 

Miss  Edith  Patterson,  Mr.  Frederick  Day. 

“Lohengrin”,  duo  (Act  III.) Wagner 

Miss  Edith  Ely,  Mr.  Black. 

"Aida.”  duo  and  scena  "Giudlzio” Verdi 

Miss  Mabel  Stanaway,  Mr.  Day.  Mr.  Kerr. 
"Crespino  e la  Comare,”  scena  and  duo. 

Ricci 

Miss  Retail,  Miss  Patterson,  Mr,  John 
Codman. 

’’Travlata”  (Act  IV.) Verdi 

Miss  Clara  Sexton.  Miss  Eleanor  Creden, 
Mr.  Black.  Mr.  Codman,  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Kells. 

There  are  many  young  singers,  male 
and  female,  who  are  sure  that  they 
were  born  for  an  operatic  life.  They 
are  willing  to  endure  drudgery,  and 
even  privation,  that  they  may  some 
da.v  sing  in  opera.  Some  are  unwise- 
ly ambitious:  they  find  out  that  their 
voices  are  only  ordinary  voices,  and 
they  resign  themselves  to  church 
choirs,  the  pursuit  of  teaching;  and 
some  of  the  more  fortunate  of  the 
women  marry  and  sing  only  to  their 
children  and  easily  pleased  husband. 
But  others  know  that  their  ambition 
is  based  on  a voice  suited  to  opera; 
they  have  an  instinct  for  the  stage; 
but  how  are  they  to  gain  the  end?  To 
study  in  Europe  for  the  stage  is  an 
expensive  experiment:  the  sin.ger  is 

haiidic.apped  by  unfamiliarity  with  the 
language:  not  every  teacher  is  con- 
scientious or  capable;  nor  is  It  given 
to  every  teacher  to  put  a foreign  pupil 
in  the  opera  house.  A,  successful 
debut  is  o'btained  in  some  instances  by 
unsavory  methods.  Occasionally  a 
foreigner  with  extraordinary  talent  is 
appreciated  honestly  by  a manager.  For 
the  fev.'  that  succeed,  scores,  I may 
say  hundreds,  return,  disappointed, 
without  even  the  fame  that  is  notoriety. 

The  day  is  coming  in  this  country 
when  many  Americans  will  sing  In 


' tones 


In  the  medium  reglst 
agreeahl^®®nna®?°°*^'L  eminently 

efre®:5’L®•hfgferVo^°ei‘®^er^e^®^||^ 

wa^s®un^i‘c''- 

eff  ®ctive  fh/  T"*®  ™$''® 

Mr  '-he  scene  from  "Aida” 

a noble  voice. 


hoarof"  TLili 


er?  orchestra,”co^ducL 

thaT  h\ve®^^ppn®'  '■®hnement  and  a force 
late  In  missed  here  of 

late  In  performances  of  grand  onern 
Inexperienced  and  for  the  most  i^^Tre 

liaricp’^ne  increased  the  bril- 

liance of  his  success.  The  theatre  was 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience 
Conservatory  and  Mr.  Bimboni  mav 

and  warml^^oX  i 
the  results  shewn  by  tiie  work  of  one  ' 
season  in  this  school  for  opera. 

After  the  bath  the  chambermaid 
Combs  out  your  hair.  The  peignoir  falls 
In  pleated  folds.  You  turn  your  head 
To  hear  the  mirror’s  madrigals. 

Difes  not  the  mirror’s  voice  remind 
Your  pride:  This  body,  fair  in  vain. 
Decrepit  shelter  of  a kind 
Of  soul,  must  find  the  dust  again? 

Then,  shall  this  delicate  flesh  forsake 
The  bones  it  veiled,  and  worms  intrude 
"Where  all  Is  emptiness,  and  make 
A busy  nest  In  solitude.  ' 

There,  no  more  white;  hut  brown  earth 
strewn 

Heavily  on  your  bony  cheeks. 

No  gleaming  lustres  but  the  moon. 

These  are  the  words  your  mirror  sneaks. 

You  listen  with  a soulless  smile. 

Too  proud  to  heed  the  thing  they  say; 

For  woman  mocks  at  time,  the  while 
Tcmori'ow  feeds  on  yesterday. 


That  Professor  Barrett  'Wendell  will 
nit  go  to  Yale  is  good  news.  He  would 
be  as  uncomfortable  there  as  any 
P.oman  of  the  luxurious  years  in  coid, 
rude  Scythia.  Furthermore,  he  would 

either  polyglot  or  English  opera7  "We  ? ^o^thletes*  wmld 

shall  not  probably  live  to  see  an  estab-  in  New  Haven,  and  tife  athletes  wouia 
lished  opera  house  in  every  large  , taka  notes  at  his  lectures  with  extreme 


American  city,  but  there  is  now  a far 
gre.ater  demand  in  this  country  for 
young  American  singers  in  opera  and 
operetta  than  there  tvas  10  years  ago. 
Any  manager  will  listen  to  a man  or 
woman  who  has  voice,  dramatic  talent, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  stage.  The 


dim^lty.  In  vie’n-  of  such  disadvan- 
tages, the  sum  of  $8000  is,  indeed,  pal- 
try, absurd. 


til'  .-ecrcL  of  hi:  iilrriigt"?  Hid  h<-  In  . 
1.1  iituroufi  iiiinr,.  conf'.-'  t'l  hi  r ’h';' 
Ih  r'f  'wn':  nothing  in  wirt'lesij  .elc-  . 
I'liphy?  

Tlicy  th.at  an-  puzzled  by  tlie  Da 
forth-Emcry  ca.'ie  m;i>'  (onsult  wi’h 
prelit  the  K.-.ayH  of  Monlalgiic,  H.i.ik 
HI.,  thap.  11.  

The  Board  of  Geographic  Nam.'s 
i.'iw  orders  that  tlie  I'.amoiis  straii  b.i 
.'-pelicd  Bosporus  and  not  Bo.sphorus. 
No  doubt  the  former  spelling  is  core  ,;i. 
Hint  is  not  tiv  latter  mere  craslilug. 

I spumous,  roaring,  teniiriious?  Jami  ■ 
Ularence  Mangan  spoiled  the  strait 
witli  an  ’'ll”  and  made  it  rhyme  wlih 
gloss,  less,  cross,  dross,  moss,  was  fnr 
iis,  as  well  as  phosphorus.  A romantie 
word  that  invokes  visions  of  women 
! drowned  in  sack.s  under  the  moon. 

' How  Swinburre  used  it! 

Tv'ould  God  ye  could  carry 
I’ei  th  of  all  these : 

If  can  ,'iand  end  bury  me 
By  the  Chersonese 

"WI  ere  the  thundering  Bo.iphorus  answers 
the  thunder  of  Pontic  seas. 

■'The  Bosphorus.”  said  traveling 
George  Sandys,  nearly  300  years  ago, 
"setteth  with  a strong  current  into 
Propontis  and  is  in  length  about  20 
miles;  where  broadest  a mile,  and  In 
two  places  but  half  a mile  over.  So 
called,  for  thv.t  oxen  accustomed  to 

swim  from  the  one  side  to  the  other; 
or  as  the  Poets  will  have  It,  from  the 
passage  of  metamorphosed  lo.”  There 
was  a famous  tower  on  a bank;  It 
was  called  The  Black  Tower;  perhaps 
it  still  stands.  And  here  comes  a good 
story  of  a certain  Hollander,  called 
Hadrian  Cant,  "who,  being  taken  by 
a Renegade,  then  Captalne  of  two  gal- 
lies,  was  by  the  Grand  Signior’s  com- 
mandment shut  up  in  this  place;  they 
expecting  great  matter  for  his  ransome. 
Where  after  he  had  remained  three 
yeares,  arising  one  morning  before  day, 
and  finding  the  doores  open,  he  de- 
scended without  the  privitle  of  his 
keepers  into  the  court  of  the  Castle. 
When  advising  with  himself  of  his 
escape,  and  casting  his  eyes  about 
him,  he  found  a rope  that  was  tied 
to  a tree,  not  far  from  the  wall,  which 
he  ascending,  by  the  benefit  thereof 
without  danger  descended  on  the  other 
side;  and  from  thence  conveyed  him- 
seife  into  the  house  of  our  Embassador; 
then  (as  now)  a Sanctuary  for  escaped 
captives;  'where  for  three  dayes  they 
hid  him  under  a wood-stack,  and  not 
long  after  shipt  him  for  Holland.  In 
the  morning  the  Captaine  of  the  Castle 
having  souglit  for  his  prisoner,  fild 
forthwith  a coffin  with  clay,  and  caused 
it  to  be  throwne  into  the  Bosphorus; 
giving  it  out  that  bee  was  dead;  af- 
frighted with  the  punishment  of  his 
predecessor;  being  ganched  for  the 
escape  of  certain  Noble-mcn  of  Ger- 
many commiljted  to  his  custody.” 

This  Bo.sphorus  caused  Pliny  to  ad- 
mire the  economy  of  Nature.  "In  this 
.’isunion  as  it  were,  appeareth  yet  a 
brotlierly  fellowship  and  unitie.  For 
the  cocks  may  be  heard  to  crow,  and 
the  dogs  to  bark,  from  the  one  side 
to  the  otlier;  yea  and  men  out  of 
tlie.se  two  worlds  may  parly  one  to  an- 
other with  audible  voice,  and  have 
commerce  of  speech  together,  if  the 
weather  be  calme.  and  that  the  windes 
do  not  carry  away  tlie  so'.^nd  tliereof.” 
But  the  'Word  itself  demands  a roar- 
ing sea  across  whicli  man  shrieks  in 
vain;  just  as  Hockanum  Ferry,  not  far 
from  Northamiiton,  Mass.,  suggests  a 
stormy,  dangerous  passage  of  the  Con- 
necticut 


The  T.sar  Is  a go.id  fellow  and  Presi- 

, dent  Loubet  Is  a good  fellow— but  ho-w 

trouble  has  been  that  p'.ipils  with  voice  clo  they  hold  their  faces  when  they 


and  talent  had  no  satisfactory  means 
of  gaining  stage  experience  before  they 
presented  their  claims  to  the  man- 
agers. 

The  New  England  Conservatory,  then, 
has  acted  wisely  and  with  a shrewd 
eye  to  the  future  in  establishing  an 
opera  school.  The  teachers  of  singing 
at  this  institution  are  recognized  as 
tlioroughly  equipped,  but  a singing 
teacher,  however,  excellent  he  may 
be.  Is  not  always  a master  of  operatic 
style,  a dramatic  coach,  as  well  as  a 
builder  of  tones,  a teacher  of  breath- 
ing. and  phrasing,  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  song.  The  Conser-vatory  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of 
■Mr.  Bimboni,  a conductor  of  great  ex- i 
pericnce  and  international  reputation,  i 
a musician  of  indisputable  parts. 
Pupils  that  are  thought  worthy  by  the 

teachers  of  singing  pass  into  his  hands. 
From  him  they  receive  operatic  train- 
ing. Their  future  then  depends  on 
themselves..  They  can  go  to  a manager 
with  more  reasonable  assurance.  If 
their  voices  are  inadequate,  if  they  are 
T,iithout  a spark  of  dramatic  fire  or 
■svithout  a .suggestion  of  emotion,  they 
at  least  have  had  a fair  chance,  they 
liave  been  tried.  . 

Of  course  the  pupils  that  took 
in  the  performance  yesterday  must  be 


assure  each  other  tliat  the  Russian  and 
French  armies  exist  only  “to  strength- 
en the  maintenance  of  general  peace?  ’ 


"VVe  like  to  think  of  the  successes  In 
perfidious  Albion  of  the  veteran  Fix- 
hall  Keene— -was  ever  a sport  blessed 
i\-ith  a more  truly  sporting  name’!- 
the  brilliant  Lawrence  'Waterbury,  the 
clashing  J.  N.  Waterbury,  the  anything- 
you-please  Cowdin.  As  the  Persian 
post  aptly  remarked: 

Welcome.  Prince  of  Horsemen,  welcome! 

R.de  a field,  and  strike  the  Ball! 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  ■sv.ay  of  ^ 

keeping  the  unemployed  out  of  rnischief  | clearly 


Albany  looked  Mr.  Andrew  Carne- 
gie s gift  horse  calmlj’  in  the  mouth, 
did  not  like  the  appearance  of  its  teetli, 
and  refused  to  stable  it.  Mr.  Carne- 
gie s generosity  should  take  some  other 
form.  A public  library  in  a small  town 
is  best  appreciated  and  is  of  true  value 
when  the  inhabitants  in  their  desire  to  ' 
oia-n  books  make  .sacrifices  to  obtain  I 
them.  There  are  too  many  boolrs  no'w,  j 
and  they  are  too  easilj-  read.  There  is  I 
a saying:  "Beware  of  the  man  of  one  | 
book,”  and  the  s.iying  is  not  without  ! 
shrewdness.  But  some  of  the  greatest 
Americans  were  men  of  few  books.  ! 
which  were  treasured  an.I  rea.d  and  | 
re-read.  A book  then  had  value;  it  j 
meant  something;  it  shaped  the  young  i 
man  that  read  it.  Any  young  fellow  I 
th.at  was  familiar  with  the  Bible,  Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  I 
’’Gulliver’s  Travels,”  a volume  of  Jon-  ) 
athan  Edwards  or  William  Law,  and 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,”  or  Locke’s 
"Essay  Concerning  Hurrian  Understand- 
thoiight  clearly,  expressed  him- 
and  was  better  equipped 


than  lie  that  now-  has  the  run  of  thi 
Public  Library.  The  books  re.ad  in  those 


and  far  from  the  clutches  of  Satan. 

We  are  plea.sed  to  learn  that  Miss  simpler  days  entered  into  the  mind  of 
Josephine  Holman,  who  once  took  a re.idci'.  The  books  now  skimmed— 

warm  interest  in  Mr.  Marconi,  now  tempt.ation  to  -skim  is  irresistl- 

weds  a wealthy  Hungarian.  She  las  — weaken  the  mind,  befog  ibe  under- 

had  notoriety:  new-  she  has  memoiies  and  are  vaguely  remembered 

and  money.  "My  darling, 'W’hatwourlst  after  th(v  were  hurriedly  and 

thou  have  more?"  Why  did  she  shake'  ihopg-huessiy  read. 

■he  Italian?  Did  he  refuse  to  tell  her  

They  say  at  Raritan.  N.  J. — again 
New  Jersey — that  "a  black,  phantom-  ' 


like  animal  . ame  from  under  the  bea 
of  Mike  Mllinskl  and  nestled  at  the 
sick  man’s  head,"  and  that  after  the 
burial  of  Mr.  Mllinskl.  a black  object 
emerged  from  the  mouth  of  a cav- 
ern. something  that  looked  like  the 

dead  man.  __ 

This  reminds  us  that  In  loo2  Cardinal 
Cresoentlus.  tired  b.v  letter  - writing, 
raised  himself  In  hU  chair:  "A  huge 
blacke  doggf  with  great  flaming  e>cs 
and  long  eares  dangling  to  the  ground, 
appeared  unto  him;  which  coming  Into 
his  chamber,  and  making  right  towards 
him.  even  under  the.  table  whei;c  ho 
sate,  vanl.shed  out  of  his  sight:  where 
at  hee  amazed,  and  a while  ienselesa. 
recovering  hlmselfe.  called  for  a candle 
and  when  he  saw  the  dogge  could  not 
be  found,  hee  fell  presently  slcke  wdth 
a strong  conceit,  which  never  left  him 
ill  I his  death;  ever  crying  that  they 
would  drive  away  the  black  dog  which 
seemed  to  cllmbe  up  on  his  bed:  and 
in  that  humour  he  died.” 

This  was  unplea.sant;  but  the  vague 
horror  that  sat  In  tf.e  brain  of  the 
Cardinal  In  ’’The  Duchess  of  Malfl 
Is  more  Impressive  by  reason  of  vague- 
ness: 

How  tedious  Is  a guilty  conscience! 

When  I look  Into  the  fish-ponds  In  my  gar- 

Methlnks  I see  a thing  arm’d  with  a rake,  , 

That  seem*  to  strike  at  nw. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  late 
about  a change  In  the  Knelsel 
Quartet.  Mr.  Theodorowicz  has 
taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Ondrlcek 
as  second  violin.  The  Knelsel  Quar- 
tet Is.  after  all.  a business  organiza- 
tion. controlled  by  Mr.  Knelsel,  and 
his  management  of  the  club  vyould 
seem  to  be  chiefly  his  own  liuslness. 

There  are  several  excellent  viollnlSaS 
In  the  Symphony  Orchestra  who  are 
competent  to  till  the  position  vacate^d 
by  Mr.  Ondrlcek.  The  master  mind  of  I 
the  organization  Is  Mr.  Knelsel,  It  s 
he  that  Inspires  and  rules  the  Inter- 
pretation. I appreciate  fully  the  su- 
premo excellence  of  Mr.  Schrorder  as  a 
quartet  ’cellist  and  the  patient  and  In-', 
telllgeni  work  of  Mr.  Svecenskl.  but 
Mu.  Knelsel  makes  , the  Knelsel  Quar- 
tei;  BO  no  one  need  fear  that  the  flual- 
Ity  of  the  performances  will  sulTer, 
whether  the  second  violinist  be  a Ger- 
man. Czech,  Russian.  Scythian,  or  Pat- 
agonian. i 

There  were  walls  of  consternation, 
rnd  some  thought  that  the  sky  would 
shew  anger  when  Jlr.  Ondrlcek  was 
put  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Roth.  And  now 
some  wonder  why  there  is  no  perturba- 
tion of  Nature  distressed  by  the  more 
recent  change. 

Mr  Ondrlcek  in  view  of  a M estern 
concert-trip  asked  for  an 
pay  Mr.  Knelsel  thought  Mr.  Ondrl- 
cek  was  receiving  enough  "loney.  Mi. 
Ondrlcek  had  a right  to  ask;  Mi. 

Bel  had  a right  to  refuse.  And  the 
Knelsel  Quartet  will  continue  to  give 
pleasure. 

Orche.stral  players  In  France  arc  de- 
manding more  adequate  pay.  and  the 
Revue  d'Hlstoire  et  de  Critique  Musl- 
cales  (Parts.  April),  says  that  theli  de- 
mand is  well  founded.  A manager  of- 
fered a good  violinist  110  for  three  re- 
hearsals at  Paris  and  two  concerts  at 
Kouen  and  LlUe.  There  Is  talk  of  a 
union  a syndicate  of  players,  and 
Oharpemler  and  Rruncau  enc^.urage 

^he°"s>ciet5  Phllharmonique.  a 
French  (luartct  Is  now  paid  $120“  I'CC; 
fo»mance;  a foreign  quartet  is  P 'ld  niuro, 
viTuosos  rec-lve  from  MOO  to  and  | 

Jacques  Thibaut,  one  of  the  lli.-t  t 
violinists,  asked  Hdt 

is  ct.nsplcuously  generous.  At  the  t on 
E^-n  atorv  concerts,  solo’sts  r.  ceive  unl- 
s^^rmlv  %20  For  the  coming  perform 
anc^^foperas  by  Wagner,  the  rank 
ftift  'Will  receive  51  40  for  each  re 
hearsal,  ?2  BO  for  each  performance,  and 

the  soloists  will  receive  M 60  and  $3  20: 
three  viola  players  demanded  ?2  and 
At  the  Clifltelet  concerts,  the  beginner 
receives  $3  20  and  finally,  after  compe- 
tition, M.  At  the  Lamoureux  concerts 
(three  rehearsals  a week  from  9 A,  . . 
to  neon,  as  at  the  Chfitelet)  the  salary 
varies  according  to  the  profits.  At  tne 
opera  the  beginner  receives  *320  a year 
which  is  gradully  Increased  to  J 

, the  soloists  receive  as  much  as  f 
I SSOO  At  the  OpOra-Comique  the  plajers 
have  *27  a month,  with  the  exception 
of  Wind-Instruments,  who  receive  a 
least  *30  to  *32;  the  first  at  each  desk 
has  *00  a month;  and  at  each  desk  of 
the  strings  there  are  two 
l^i^ts-  the  second  receives  from  SW  to 
$«;  the  third  *36.  The  Revue  says. 
••The  wages  of  orchestral  players  should 
be  raised,  especially  since  instrumental 
music  today  is  so  exacting. 

Xot  long  ago  Mr.  tValter  Damrosch 
said  publicly  that  he  should,  conduct 
no  more;  that  he  .should  spend  his  time 


in  composition;  and 'the  world  ioi’kod  j 
forwav''  to  new  opcr.i.s.  symphonie.s,  j 
symphonic  poems,  symphonic  pio-  | 
logues.  suites,  overtures,  . haniber  mu-  ^ 
sic.  choral  works,  soiig.s.  pieces  for  | 
piano,  and  pkces  for  all  manner  of  in-  j 
struments.  even  the  ocarina. 

Mr.  Ijamrosrh  did  not  pul  away  tlie  i 
Slick  and  coniine  himself  to  llie  pen. 
I’robably  he  knew  he  should  nilss  toe  I 
physical  exercise.  i 

And  now  ho  Is  conductor  of  the  I hl  - j 
harmonic  Society  of  New  York.  This, 
venerable  society  lias  the  singular  cus 
tom  of  choosing  Its  conductor  by  th- 
vote^  of  the  players,  a custom  that 
niu.st  be  necessarily  destructive’ to  dis- 
cipline, without  which  an  orchestra  is 
riicn  l.v  a machine  of  futile  noise. 

Several  reasons  are  whispered  about 
for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  I’aur  and  tb- 
ihcict  of  Mr.  Damrosch.  Mr.  Raur 
gave  too  much  new  and  Immoral  music, 
as  works  by  Richard  Strau.ss  and  von 
Hausegg'-r,  music  that  distressed  the 
older  music  critics,  although  it  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  audlcnre.  Mr.  Paur 
made  the  'Tonscrlpt  Fathers"— to  b"!- 
row  the  pet  phrase  of  Mr.  W.  J.  H‘-.i- 
dtrson-work  at  rehearsal,  which  was 
foreign  to  the  purpose  ami  policy  and 
habitude  of  the  society.  Mr.  D;im:-o.-ch 
has  "a  EOdal  pull”;  he  Is  taken  se- 
ilqusly  by  women  of  fashion  and 
■flooence.  Mr.  Carnegie  Is  fond  of  .Mr. 

I Damrosch,  fond  c-f  him  with  the  fierce 
affection  of  Ignorance,  and  It  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch Is  conductor,  Mr.  Carnegie  maj 
...ive  the  society  a princely  sum.  Mr 
Carnegie  had  the  opportunity  to  b ^ 
gvncrouclv  spectLicul£ir  :it  Ih’  six 
anniversary  of  the  I’^llharmoiib^^ ^^M. ■ 
CTrnc"le  then  made  a Ion,  and 
speech.  He  advised  the 
consult  their  cx-Prcsklenis. 

-[^-‘^cu  ;r!i 

clans  who  receive  a ccrtairi  payrn-n 
for  their  services,  but  a body  of  g^n 

tb  me  n artlsts-proprletovs,  " bav  e 

as-^clated  to  keep  ‘'^^Yv^are 

plane  the  noble  art  to  which  the> 

W*hlle  Mr.  Carnegie  was  sayins  ‘bese  . 
and  other  things,  all  eyes  w^ere  fixed 
® never  touched  it. 

°"vow  IhaYMr  Damrosch  is  the  direc- 
tor Mr  Yar.egle  may  offer  a building 
tor  the  Ubrary  of  the  Philharmomc 
on  condition  that  the  Society  r^se 
fund  of  *150,000  for  buying  new  m-uslo. 

I forget  • the  Society  objects  to  new 
music  Why  then  should  -Mr.  Carnegie 
nu  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  unless 
he  players  expect  a bberal  pension  or 
life  wlUi  the  privilege  of  plavlng  at  me 
concerts  until  thci  dl»*. 

-^here  Is  no  need  of  discussing  Mn 
Damrosch  as  a conductor,  tor  we  have 
all  seen  him. 


ready  be'ing  boomed  In  expectation  of 
her  visit  to  this  eountry.  She  is  indeed 
a fcrnildable  pianlsi,  tor  she  played 
two  r iinoortos  and  l.lszt  s arrangeniimt 
of  Weli'  i’s  Polonaise  In  E In  one  con- 
L -rt.  -Mr.  John  Densmore.  formerly 
of  the  Dosionlans.  made  hls  fust  ap- 
pear.iiu’e  In  l.ondon  April  28.— — \vimne 
d,  Ti  e'vlllc  has  br  en  singing  In  Fnnch 
opr-r.i  at  Pll'o  lo,  Spain.  She  is  < n- 
g:.  :.-d  for  Ai:;-b  s-Balns.  a-’d  will  sing| 
i.akr.iO  at  the  Op#r.T-('onilqu-.  Paris, 
the  e..d  of  thl.s  monlh.  Th.'  tenor 
pf  aaaruii.  who  n:ub>  h's  il:st  app  . r- 
‘tince  at  C.ii  -ait  lianb  n M.iy  ?.  a.s  l.o- 

lu  ngrln.  dh  .qipolntcd. ’rhl.s  -Mb-s 

Ro.si>  Cecilia  Shay,  otherwise  Knovv;i  as 
Cecilia  Rosa  and  Rosa  Cecilia,  who 
slugs  In  Engllsii  opera  at  New  York, 

Is  the  daughter  of  a Cincinnati  avv- 
yer.  She  made  her  debut  at  Trieste 
early  In  1000. 

• * • 

I "Robert  the  Devil”  was  revived  at 
' the  Rerlln  Royal  Opera  April  26.-— A 
■ now  "folk  opera.”  entitled  ”Der  Wun- 
clersleg,”  prodiiecd  in  Rerlln  April  30, 
t w.'is  heartilv  I'Ur'O'.l  by  tlie  critic:-'.  The 
1 or  foot-bridge  across  a river  Is 

• supr.osed  by  the  pe.isanl.s  to  have  magl-i 
^ po'.vou.  If  an  unfaithful  maiden  or 
wile  crosses  on  a certain  night  the 
plank  breaks  and  she  falls  into  the 
I water,  'file  rich  landlady  is  afr«iid  to 
cross  and  confcssis  her  sins  to  the 
Icrovvd.  'The  good  girl  Josepha  crosses 
and  the  phvnk  breaks.  Her  reputation 
Is  In  doubt,  but  a half-witted  fellow 
Is  found  to  be  a pr:ectical  ^ 

the  well-to-do  farmer  ot  tin-  village 
marries  her.  "The  music  is 
and  unmelodious.  yet,  strange  to  saj . 
the  work  was  considerably  applauded 
and  but  little  hissed.”  'fhe 
Alphonse  Maurice,  wait  born  at  Ham 
burg  In  1862.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Coifservatory  and  afterward  at  Dres- 
den, hls  present  heme,  with  Scbulz 
Beiitlien.  He  has  written  >;°:;ss  and 
four  operettas:  ’ Die  W e te  _(188d  . 

I ”Der  .Schatz.”  ”Das  Stelldicheln,  Hie 
Schlange.” 


Poor  Alfred  Klein!  He  “Kbl.i  In 
an  asylum,  although  he  vv-as  bisel^a^ged 
six  weeks  ago  as  cured.  He  was  a 
ccmicdlan  of  extreme  bmltatlons  bu 
v\-ho  can  forget  him  as  the  eh  'ba-’‘ . 

In  "Wang?”  He  said  on'  word  in  that 
ox-ravag.ant  piece  that  haunts  -he 
memory.  Th  word  was  lu  avy  with 
.™s.soel.ations;  It  was  at 

Hve  -nd  alive  with  anticipation.  M In  i. 

asked  what  he  would  take,  he  an- 
-Ilcer  ” But  with  what  unction 

l/cTrrs’cY’il 

;Si"fo  i“d  th?n%hr:.ep.rnt 

drank  It-  , 


\t  Wiesbaden  -a  Utile  dancer  at  the 

neaisal  “’at  she  na 
nart  two  new  crc.a'-B* 

dresses?  ^ "yherc'’ do  vou  get  th« 

Y^nev  ?”  The  bvstanders  laughed,  and 
, the  playactrc.ss  In  a rage  m ule  com- 
’ plaint  to  the  intendanf  He  tin-  d 
leading  woman  *1’-’,  anti  '’aid  th.it  the 
cx-dancer  might  bave  Inherited  a for- 
tune, or  that  possibly  her  parents  v^ere 
well-to-do.  and  that  the  prb . pa  <1 
for  the  costumes  was  not  neces.-.ir  ^ 
compromising.  That  man  know.s  how 
to  run  a theatre.  ^ 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopeklrk 
New  YoYk  the  31st  on  the  Columbia  for 
Scotland.  She  will  spend  the  sutnmor 

on  the  Island  of  Iona. A "^w  choral 

work  “Die  Tauben.’  text  by  Otrhart 
Hauptmann,  music  by  W.  ^‘rger.  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  ^brd 

2S  The  composer  Is  a Bostonian  > 
birth.  'The  work  is  said  to  be  chbfly 
interesting  as  descriptive  music.— -It  Is 
rumored  that  Kubelik  has  engaged  the 
Bohemian  Philharmonic  orchestra  of 
Prague  with  Oscar  Nedbal  as  conduc- 
tor for  his  virtuoso  Journeylngs.-- 
Anna  Regan-Schlmon.  a once  celebrat- 
ed opera-singer,  Is  dead.  She  was  a 
' pupil  nf  Manuel  Garcia  and  Stockhau- 

Miss  Mabel  Montelth,  a pianist 

whe  played  in  London  May  1.  Is  al- 


The  lAindon  Telcgrap.h  says:  "Mr. 

Gorlltz  sends  us  an  Imposing 
adorned  with  a notarial  seal.  sctUn» 
lorih.  upon  oath,  the  receipts  <H 
concerts  given  by  Jan  Kubehk  at 
Chicago  in  January  and  FeDiu 
ary  last.  The  total  sum  arrn;ed 
at  was  *21.763.  an  amount  which 
indicates  clearly  enough  that  the 
vouiig  violinist  set  the  poik-packinfc 
cHv  falrlv  ablaze.  Though  they  do  not 
exactly  cany  artistic  weight,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  these  birge  inures. 
But  we^hould  nave  taken  Mr. 
word  for  the  total  without  the  toimah 
ty  ot  a.  3Woni  deposition.” 

• • i 

To  K'lwurd  Jla’cUowell  belongs  the 
honor  ot  suggeslhig  the  d^^bm^nt  of| 
the  schools  of  music  and  aich  teoture 
from  the  tacuUies  of  Pbilosop  ly  anJ 
appliid  sclenee.  In  a word 
i lirk  lime  In  the  history  of  the  co  legi- 
■ ate  world  Columbia  I’nlv.  rsiiy  will  set 
i Its  se  i|  cf  approvr.l  on  the  studj  • 

• music  within  Us  walls  as  an  ‘‘’dep^h; 

. O ill  art  This  me-ins  more  ttuin  ap 

• ,,.jrs  on  th'-  surface.  It  muisters  niu- 
, sic  from  the  purely  speculative  to  the 
I practbal.  It  U an  Innovation  that  will 
1 probably  astonish  other  American  In- 
stitutions ot  learning.  A fine 

ully  composed  ot  men  who  are  practl- , 
‘ -U  musl-lans  and  archltects-poss  bly 
painting  will  be  Included  in  the  curricu- 
um  one  clay-is  a step  the  va  ue  o 
which  cannot  be  rlghttully  estimated 
Just  now.  And  by  Prof.  MacDowcll  the 
Inltbstory  movement  was  begun. 
Mu.-rlcal  Courier,  (N.  Y.) 


below  the  standard  o^'  otlior  '•Tiamber 

works  by  the  same  composer. Hos.i 

Sucher  has  been  singing  S'cslinde  In 
Berlin.  She  is  fat  and  scant  of  brgatn, 

Zumpe  has  been  '"'’de  Genera  miislk- 

dhlreklor  at  Munich. They  -liink  In 

Berlin  that  Emilio  de  Jlarchl  is  a hlKh 

S,». 

less,  they  prased  him 

to  empty  seats  In  ' Bros 

second  symphony  was  played  at  Bru^ 
sels  \pril  13.  This  composer,  ot  whom 
nnu'h  Is  said  and  written,  is  almost  uii- 
kiiowii  in  this  countij. 

Mr.  Rudolf  Friml,  who 
Kubelik  In  this  country,  made  hls  fiist 
appearance  in  London  as  a pianist, 

...jy  21. Landon  Ronald,  who  once 

visited  this  ocuntry  as  conductor  ot 
Melbas  concert  company,  ‘s  >'7“b’S 
the  music  of  the  Coronation  ballet  to 
be  danced  at  the  Alhambra.---Mas- 
senefs  charming  ".Maiion,  whlcl 
shorted  the  moral  sensibilities  of  cer- 
faln  New  York  critics,  is  to  be  pro- 
duce.l  in  German  at  the  ^mes 

Opera  House. Among  ‘be  noveUlrt 

produced  at  the  I^oPdon  Musical  I e-t 
val  were  Percy  Pitt’s  Suite  “[f""  b‘“ 
music  to  ‘“Paolo  and  Francesca.  Salnt- 
Saens’s  Prelude  to  ® ^ 

, Entr'acte  from  ‘'Phrynfe.  A ^ Icnncsc  , 

critic  snvs  that  Jaro.=lav  Koclan  who 
r,  elv  Plaved  there.  Is  the  rival  of  Ku- 
liellk  for  -money  ‘^^id.”— 

contenriiuuousl.v , J'""’  p,\i  ^-oi-ks  un- 

in  th  s ca^uury  vblcb  "•'»  be 
known  in  tnis  German 

Sehlllliig's  ,^'ef‘Sinss.  'om 
piano  concerto  In  ‘’®‘,rn„rovisator.’’ 

liert’s  overture  to  Der  suite 

P.lschoff’s  Svmphony 

r,;- 

chorus  of  women  b“£‘f)nicroze's 

iS-skiad^Yp^st^ngLaildbakids 

1 by  Loewe.  , 

Here  are  extract's 

ume  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  s Letters. 

“\re  you  overrun  in  London  with 
•Champagne  Charlie  Is  MV 
I'une?*!  mlk^UutYet  not  quUe-clso 

rtn  Yee‘’‘-'Yo'knv®°soYfvi,  >at  it 

^ txriiirh  Mendel'^sohn  had 

Bot  Rossini  and  Handel 

‘'‘-r  can’t  help  thinking  that  Opera  w'ill 


••Galahad,”  the  Pads  correspondent 
nf  the  Referee,  felt  when  hearing  De 

CuYvY  Ytllrts  et  MMisande”  at  the 

Oncr’i-Comlque  that  he  was  “being  buf- 
? ted  with  an  ebb  and  flow  of  delightful 
sounds:  there  was  no  leit  motiv.  no  at- 
tempt at  melody;  and  yet  it  was  so 
strange  that  you  regretted  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  There  is  "°‘b''’«  ^ 
Wairncr  of  Massenet,  or  of  Gounoo. 

"Ga^had”  also  speaks  of  the  new 

operetta,  music  by  Louis  Varnej . at 
tL  Nouveautrt.  "With 
of  seven  years  ago.  I cannot  belp  thlnk^ 
ing  that  the  authors  had  In  their  mind 
the  visit  of  the  Shahzada  to 
came  as  the  guest  of  the  «“‘b=b 
ernment  to  the  Grand  Hotel  for  a 
short  visit;  but  he  stayed  be  stayed 
: until  It  became  a moot  P°‘"‘  "b^p  ^ 

! It  would  not  be  cheaper  for  the  Gov 
ernment  to  buy  the  hotel  and  burn  him 
Ifut  In  this  gay  little  operetta  >ou 
have  a Prince  with  a similar  1°'’®*’’® 
Paris,  although  of  a more  roving  char 
acter  than  the  ^‘^ban  mus^c  Is 

very  tuneful  In  parts.  Otto  Lcs. 

mann  regrets  that 

vies  has  become  theatrical.  £ ; 

.solutelv  a poseur. Liszts  ^br  . 

was  nerformed  In  Dresden  April  16 
I the  first  time  In  that  city. 

Ifor  faithful  adherence  to  the  -pint 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
new  piano  quintet,  op.  6 in  D fiat  major 
by  Ermanno  WoU-Ferrarl,  been 

produced  at  M”/nich.  It  is  said  to  fall 


alive;  and  °u"e  old  'voi'k-”.^  of  genius 

,YY.ly'b^aks?tW 
Nov.  11.  3867.  To  ^\  • T.  Foiiock. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Musl- 

‘^YtTu^dk^tok/  ^ar^Mlle.  Juliette 

Medicls,  where  hitherto  only  male  s 

^le^Iftln^Yrtke' advisability  o^ 
abolishing  this  prize  - 

U only  useful  lo  French  mu.slclans.  In 

'k?s‘  ‘bur'foo  .mo'rn  rrtllzed.’’  'cer- 
vei^r^le 

understand  what  i;‘‘oo“oa^>^ybenetlP^ 

l^v^kkreTuknYt  Ponmlse  or  Nog’Ut- 
FP-RolVou  It  :s  different  tor  a pu  liter 
a sculptor,  who  Is  influenced  -at 
Bnike  bv  the  Italian  Renaissanof.  ^uC 
It  Is  contended,  this  ^'^’^'inns'arYeon- 

'’£"nkl‘’'“^/‘krikfv  ?ays^ 

iok"“ojourn  in  this  country  (bome).  so 
rbsointely  degenerate  from  an  artistic 


ot  view  Is  void  of  all  Pt'acLcH 
mk‘YintldlTgrtcc 

eallotl  the  Government  to  "SPd  oacit  lo 
their  own  uroviiice  those  young  people 
wUh  whose  cdnc.atlon  the  c°u^ 

irv  has  been  charged,  and  th  m 

with  snllklcnt  means  There  let 

for  some  time  ‘tom  want.  There  let 
each  the-  idpab  of  t v.irvt 

he  has  reCCTVod,  gathering  round 

by  virtue  of  hls  fn’  e*ach 

fired  natures,  and  so  create  in  ... 
wwn,  in  each  village,  circles  wh.cn 
would  serve  to  nourish  a"‘L 
those  thirsty  for  art.  ’"’’^b  ^o- 

merems  In  the  provinces  than  >s  P 
posed,  natures  which,  lacking  ins  .rue 
lion,  cannot  ripen  and  . each 

Vincent  d’lndy  Is  ot  opinion  that  ea.h 
province  Is  thus  capable  of  becoming 
Sn  arti.stlc  ceqtre.  b® 

fh:it  sincere  artjsts,  oapaoie  ot 
caihering  and  welding  ^^oCther  dive^'SO 
musical  ^elements,  shojild 
real  brotherhood  of  art  in  Piacc  ot  tne 
brass  tend  organizations 
I which  have  more  or  less  a political  an 
i electoral  raison  d’Stre.  1 


M 


^5  t 


TO  A D-ifUGHTER  OF  DIV’ES. 
dVhen  thou,  fair  reader,  shalt  with  bright 
glance  stray 

Amid  the  Carnival’s  mad  revelry. 

Forget  not,  I do  pray  thee  earnestly. 

Those  who  In  hospital  dlo  on  that  day! 
Tt'Unn  in  tllA  rnojxv  dince  thy  form  shall 


And,  rmiBlc-stlrredTthy  f>et  trip,  blithe  and 
frio, 

l.ook  back,  Jock  back,  nnd  mark  the  mt.>i«ry 
That  weeps  Its  srlef  upon  the  grand  stair- 
way ! 

V.hen  I^vo  within  thy  throbbing  breast 
shall  deign 

To  liart.  like  Jocund  sunshine,  a rare  smile. 
Think;  "Lovo  smiles  not  on  beggars  In  their 
pain  1” 

And  when  thou  gazest  in  thy  glass,  the 
while 

I,et  thy  heart;  say:  "A  pearl.  Just  one 

pearl  ta’en 

From  these  braids  might  some  wretch  from 
death  beguile!" 

Wo  have  seen  a picture  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Davis,  who  honors  coronations  by  hl» 
presence.  He  looks  already  bored  by 
the  thought  of  assisting  at  the  cere- 
mony in  London. 

Mr.  John  J.  Tonkin  of  Oswego,  N.  T., 
has  a son  who  married  a pretty  chorus 
girl.  “Never  will  he  darken  my  door 
with  that  wornan^"  said  Mr.  Tonkin 
when  he  heard  the  news.  We  are  glad 
he  used  the  fine  old  melodramatic 
phrase:  we  were  afraid  it  was  obsolete 
except  in  literature.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  woman  be  a chem- 
ical blonde  or  a passionate  brunette; 
the  phrase  Is  a good  one. 

A lecturer  on  architecture  died  not 
long  ago  In  his  apartment  in  London, 
and  his  dead  body  was  not  found  for 
nearly  a fortnight.  A correspondent  of 
the  Globe  (London)  says  this  Incident 
"shows  how  terribly  alone  a man  of 
good  position  may  be  In  London."  Was 
it  not  Dr.  Johnson  who  walked  for  40 
years  about  London  before  he  met  an 
old  Derbyshire  friend,  who  also  had 
been  walking  about  London  with  the 
same  punctual  regularity  for  every  day 
of  the  same  40  years?  As  De  Quincey 
put  it,  "The  nodes  of  intersection  did 
not  come  round  sooner.” 

The  more  regular  your  habits  the  less 
frequently  or  the  more  frequently  you 
may  meet  a friend.  Workers  at  night 
know  a different  world  from  that  seen 
and  observed  by  the  busy  man  from  9 
A.  M.  to  6 P.  M.  Pew  are  of  such  im- 
portance that  they  are  missed  when 
.they  move  to  another  district  of  the 
city  or  stay  away  from  a club.  In  one 
of  Gerbault’s  caricatures  a tired  and 
prematurely  old  clubman  says  to  an- 
other yawner:  "What’s  become  of 

Chose?  I haven’t  seen  him  here  late- 
ly.” “No:  he’s  dead.”  There  you  have 
club  friendship  summed  up  in  two  sen- 
tences. 

There  are  some  men  who  do  not  like 
to  be  visited  when  they  are  sick.  The 
sound  caller  irritates  them;  his  cheer- 
ful spirits,  his  encouraging  words  seem 
to  them  an  exhibition  of  tasteless  ego- 
tism. They  themselves  do  not  wish  to 
be  examined  critically,  as  by  a doc-j 
tor.  They  hear  Smith  saying  at  the; 
club:  “I  saw  poor  old  Rutherford  yes-, 
terday.  He’s  a goner."  "Is  he  so  bad- 
1>-  off  as  that?”  "Well,  he  may  set  off 
firecrackers,  but  he  won’t  hang  up  his 
s’meking."  "He  is  married,  isn’t  he? 
Will  he  leave  his  wife  anything?"  "I 
guess  not;  he  never  had  a head  for 
business;  and  he  was  badly  soaked  in 
that  mine  of  Slawklnson.  He’s  a sight. 
■What’ll  you  have?” 

If  the  sick  man  Is  alone  he  generally 
wishes,  like  any  wounded  four-legged 
.animal,  to  crawl  into  a corner  and  die 
without  bothering  anyone  or  being 
bothered  by  visitors  with  faces  of  care-' 
fully  prepared  compassion.  And  the 
great  city  has  this  advantage  over  vil- 
lages. This  architect,  Mr.  Stirling,  was 
not  found  for  a fortnight;  in  a village 
there  would  be  talk  about  him  at  the 
.‘•tore  after  the  first  day  of  his  retire- 
ment from  active  life. 

Mr.  Sims  mentionel  the  case  of  Stir- 
ling and  brought  forward  a fact  that 
he  considers  to  be  still  more  startling: 
"The  number  of  people  well  nourished 
and  well  dressed  whose  dead  bodies  are 
found— principally  in  the  river— and  who 
are  buried  as  unknuwm  because  no  one 
comes  forward  to  claim  them.  They 
have  dropped  out  of  life  wdthout  being 
missed.  There  is  no  one  to  wonder  at 
their  disappearance,  to  grow  anxious,  | 
or  to  make  inquiries  concerning  them.”  ] 
But  Mr.  Sims  does  not  mention  an-  | 
other  fact;  "That  w'hen  the  body  of  the  I 
unknown  is  found  and  described  in  the 
newspapers  many  come  forward  who  ! 
have  long  been  in  search  of  missing 
ones— a fact  that  has  been  observed  in 
large  American  cities,  if  not  in  Lon- 
don,” 


We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  Madame 
Morelli’s  accident  at  Bostock’s.  As  the 
panther  finds  delight  In  the  camphor 
tree,  sweet  gums  and  spices,  so  the 
leopard  Is  said  to  dread  the  smell  of 
garlic.  Saint  Ambrose  reports  that  if 
the  y*alls  of  a house  be  anointed  with 
the  Juice  of  garlic,  both  panthers  and 
leopards  will  run  away.  Now  if  a 
trainer  should  eat  this  plant- and  it  is 
most  healthful— at  least  once  a day, 
would  she  not  have  mastery  over 
"the  lady  of  the  spotted  muff"  as 
though  she  hold  a magic  wand?  Per- 
haps not.  for  in  Christian  art  the 
leopard  symbolizes  perseverance  in 


evil. 

’ The  leopard  is  useful  in  Inraldi-y 
nnd  medlelno.  Rvery  lion  when  he  was 
not  rampant  w'as  called  a leopard,  and 
pl.iin  leopard  grease  holp.s  heads  from 
which  hair  is  falling.  There  are  re- 
, m.-irkabie  u.scs  of  leopard’s  brains  of 
i which  we  may  spe.ak  later  in  the  year. 

If  you  are  rhcum.atlc  or  gouty  or 
rich  in  uric  acid,  your  doctor  says  you 
' should  not  eat  strawberries.  Ruther- 
ford’s doctor  tells  him  to  eat  the  ber- 
ries. for  they  are  rich  in  the  salt.s  of 
potash,  soda  and  lime,  and  are  cool- 
I ing,  diuretic  and  laxative:  and  Ru- 
' therford  is  more  or  less  rheumatic. 
Linnaeus  suffered  severely  from  sci- 
atica until  he  ate  strawberries  freely; 
then  he  slept  sweetly  and  when  he 
awoke  the  pain  was  less.  He  stuffed 
I himself  with  strawberries  the  next 
' day,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
pain  was  gone  and  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  bed.  Now  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?  I 

Indianapolis.  May  16. — Bark  Toothing- 
ton’s  doughnut  factory  is  now  running 
full  blast,  with  twenty  dialect-makers 
punching  the  holes  in  the  product.  Mr. 
Toothington  says  that  the  demand  is 
brisk  and  the  supply  limited.  Quota-  i 
I tions  for  today: 

Twisters,  with  Hoosier  quatrains  on 
rims.  Sc.  dozen. 

One-hole  doughnuts,  with  sonnet  on 
face,  7c.  dozen. 

Two-hole  doughnuts,  with  couplet  ia 
dialect,  9c.  dozgn. 

Flat  crullers,  with  paragraphs  from 
"Whocaires?"  10c.  dozen. 

Mr.  Toothington  is  completing  a new 
romance,  which  he  will  issue  in  serial 
form  on  doughnuts,  offering  a prize  of 
a set  of  false  teeth  or  a box  of  dyspep- 
sia tablets  to  the  first  person  buying 
the  full  story. Baltimore  American. 

Mr.  Charles  Macdona,  who  visited 
Edinburgh  as  a member  of  "The  Gay 
Grisette”  company,  received  the  fol- 
lowing singular  letter: 

"Ch.arles  'Macdona,  Esq.— Sir:  I trust 
y.au  will  excuse  the  liberty  I take  in 
thus  writing  you.  I am  only  a humble 
grocer’s  assi, slant.  My  excuse  for  writ- 
ing is  that  two  gentlemen  came  into 
our  shop  today,  and  purchased  a hag- 
gis. One  gave  his  fiame  as  Bromley, 
and  the  other  I recognized  as  an  actor 
named  Ma.y.  They  will  in  all  probability 
eat  the  haggis  on  Tuesday  or  'Wednes-  . 
day.  They  are  English  and  dan’t  know 
the  effect  of  these  things.  You  are 
Scotch,  and,  therefore,  I warn  you.  | 
They  will  not  be  able  to  appear  on  the 
stage  after  eating  the  one  they  bought. 

I know  It  is  a bad  one.  As  I don’t 
know  their  address,  I am  writing  to 
; warn  you,  In  case  you  have  m one  who 
j could  play  their  parts  at  short  notice. 

J I have  seen  ‘T'he  Gay  Grisette’  three 
times,  and  I could  play  any  part  in 
it.  it  I had  two  or  three  hours’  notice. 
Trusting  that  if  either  of  your  actors 
are  ill,  you  will  give  me  a chance,  I 
have  the  honor,  Sir,  to  remain,  yours 
to  command,  .” 

But  is  not  the  haggis  always  bad? 
Think  for  a moment  of  its  make-up: 
The  entrails  of  a sheep  minced  with 
, suet  and  oatmeal  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  onions,  and  baked  in  the 
maw  of  the  animal.  We  are  inclined 
to  accept  Mr.  Henley’s  definition:  "a. 

I gallimaufry  of  offal,”  and  we  should  ] 
.pass  it,  though  Robert  Burns  .and  Chris- 
jtophor  North  were  at  table  and  helping 
Ithemselves  with  both  iiands. 

I ^7/  /f 

I have  remarked  this  excessive  wine-ama- 
teurship  especially  in  youth.  Snobllngs 
from  college.  Fledglings  from  the  army, 
Goslings  from  the  public  schools,  who  orna- 
ment our  Clubs,  are  frequently  to  be  heard 
in  great  force  upon  wine  questions.  "This 
bottle’s  corked,”  says  Snobling;  and  Mr. 
Sly,  the  butler,  taking  if  av/ay,  returns 
[Presently  with  the  same  wine  in  another 
I Jug,  which  the  young  amateur  pronounces 

I I excellent. 

One  of  the  House  Committee  of  the 
Porphyry  thought  of  introducing  a new 
brand  of  American  champagne.  He 
erdered  the  steward  to  put  some  bot- 
tles on  ice  and  serve  at  dinner.  There 
were  several  distinguished  amateurs  in  ; 
the  dining  room  that  night.  When  the  j 
committeeman  invited  them  to  try  the  ! 
wine,  a man  that  had  seen  many  coun- 
tries said;  “You  know  I can’t  endure 
American  champagne,  but  as  a compli- 
ment to  you.  I’ll  taste  it— bah!  it  isn’t 
fit  to  drink!"  Mr.  Switcher,  a celebrat- 
ed authority  on  art,  literature,  cookery 
and  all  beverages,  sipped  the  wine, 
smiled  a smile  of  pity,  and  said  to  the 
waiter;  "Take  it  away!”  A thh-d  mem- 
ber was  offensive:  "I  can  drink  almost 
anything;  but  w'here  did  you  get  this 
stuff?”  Not  a man  praised  it;  not  one 
allowed  that  It  was  even  wet.  The 
committeeman,  who  'nad  fallen  immeas- 
urably in  his  own  esteem,  went  down 
stairs  with  drooping  head.  To  him  the 
I steward:  "I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  there 

I was  a mistake  about  that  wine.  The 

! bottles  I sent  up  were  ’s,”  and  he 

named  an  expensive  and  favorite 
French  brand.  “Don’t  say  a word, 
Roberts;  charge  the  wine  to  me.”  And 
the  committeeman  ran  up  to  the  dining 
room,  told  the  story  and  laughed  de- 
risively. Would  you  believe  it?  No  one 
of  the  amateurs  had  the  grace  to  sa.y, 

' "That’s  one  on  me.  What  will  you 


! Ji.JveT'^f.ikc  the  men  in  the  narable 
they  all  with  one  coment  began  to 
make  excuse.  The  traveler  had  taken 
a bitter  medicine  just  before  dinner,  and 
his  taste  was  thereby  vitiated.  Mr. 
Switcher  had  dined  late  and  heavily 
the  night  before  and  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  discriminate.  And  each  gave 
some  excellent  reason  for  his  poor 
judgment. 

They  tell  this  story  of  Xavier  de  i 
Montepin,  who  died  lately  at  Passy.  | 
Over  150  novels  bear  his  name,  and  he  ; 
wrote  or  collaborated  in  about  40  plays.  ! 
When  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  i 
he  accepted  all  offers  from  newspapers,  1 
He  sketched  the  plot  of  a story  and  | 
sent  It  to  some  hack  for  completion. 

I One  morning  he  learned  that  his  most 
competent  hack  had  been  run  over.  He 
, hurried  to  Paris.  The  laborer  was  hon- 
est: ‘ I have  handed  over  the  job  to 

another.”  Montepin  went  to  No.  2,  who 
had  passed  on  the  novel  to  a third. 
This  third  was  in  a garret,  sitting  on 
a soap-box,  and  working  for  dear  life. 
“It  was  a good  day’s  work  for  him,  for 
he  had  a wealthy  friend  for  life,”  We 
can  hardlj^  believe  that  the  hack  was 
sitting  on  a scap-box.  Soap  was  an  un- 
known article  among  the  French  liter- 
I ati  when  de  Montepin  was  a power. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  bis  latest 
book  "Facts  and  Comments.”  prot.asts 
against  certain  "Americanisms”  that 
now  appear  in  English  journals  of  re- 
pute, “even  in  The  Times.”  Thus  he 
says  the  word  “claim”  is  perverted,  for 
it  is  used  for  “say,”  or  “assert,”  or 
“affirm,”  or  “allege,”  whereas  a thing 
claimed  is  a thing  which  may  be  pos- 
sessed, Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  the 
philologist,  was  guilty  of  this  misuse, 
although  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  name 
I him  as  an  offender.  Richard  Grant 
White  quoted  an  Englishman  as  saying; 
“The  American  people  have  ‘claim’  on 
the  br.ain.” 

Mr.  Spencer  objects  to  the  use  of 
“on”  in  place  of  "in.”  ”I  met  him  on 
Tremont  Street;”  “I  found  him  on  the 
cars.”  The  word  “in”  implies  "in- 
closure more  or  less  decided;”  the 
word  "on”  negatives  inclosure — ”im-  ^ 
plies  that  the  object  is  not  shut  up. 
and,  further,  that  there  are  no  re- 
straining boundaries  near  it.  The  dis- 
tinction is  marked  with  precision  in  two 
such  phrases  as  'in  a field’  and  ‘on  a 
common:’  the  circumstances  being  in 
all  respects  alike  save  in  the  presence 
of  inclosing  fences  in  the  one  case  and 
their  absence  in  the  other  case.”  In 
New  Y’ork  State  “in”  was  often  used 
for  “into:”  a contributor  to  the  Even- 
ing Post  in  1814  remarked  this  In- 
accuracy: “we  get  in  the  stage,  and 
have  the  rheumatism  into  our  knees.” 
John  Pickering  quoted  this  sentence 
in  his  “Vocabulary”  (Boston,  1816),  and 
he  also  quoted  from  a letter  of  an  Eng- 
lish friend  in  Philadelphia:  “The  prepo- 
sition Into,  is  almost  unknown  here. 
They  say,  when  did  you  come  In  town? 

I met  him  riding  in  town.”  But  in  old 
English  “in”  was  often  used  to  express 
motion  or  direction  from  without  to 
a point  within.  Chaucer  wrote,  "And 
brought  her  home  with  him  in  his 
contree."  Coverdale:  “And  has 

breathed  in  him  the  breath  of  life.” 
We  find  in  a poem  by  Dryden:  ‘‘The 
, snake  retires.  * • • And  in  some 
secret  Cranny  slowly  glides.”  We  have 
heard  a man  describe  another  as  “a 
good  player  onto  the  bassoon.”  Pick- 
ering had  supposed  that  on  to  had 
never  been  used  by  an  American 
writer;  but  an  “obliging  friend”  gave 
him  an  example  from  a "lecture  on  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  use  of  Tobacco 
upon  young  persons  by  Benjamin 
Waterhouse,  M.  D. : “Take  all  your 

cigarrs  and.  tobacco  and  in  some  calm 
evening  carry  them  on  to  the  Com- 
tnon.”  Carlyle,  by  the  way.  wrote  "on 
the  street.” 

Mr.  Spencer  objects  to  "operate”  as 
in  these  examples:  “The  company  will 
operate  a new  line”;  “The  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  factory  has  been  so-and-so.” 
“Everywhere  these  words  replace  the 
words  ‘work’  and  ‘working’— w.ards 
which,  though  open  to  objection,  have 
not  the  vice  of  mere  pedantry.”  But 
does  not  Mr.  Spencer  know  that  the 
American  citizen  is  fond  of  high-sound- 
ing words:  that  he  "resides,”  has  a 

“residence,”  ”d  .mates”  a cigar  to  a 
friend,  anticipates  instead  of  expects, 

I is  not  hurt  a bit  but  a particle?  And 
I we  have  heard  a woman  mention  her 
“saloon-parlor.” 

But  Mr.  Spencer  in  this  hook  more 
than  once  refers  to  a “lady-pianist.” 

“The  Panama  for  the  young  man 
which  will  find  much  favor  is  the 
‘negligSe’  hat.”  So  called  probably  be- 
cause the  hat  can  be  sat  on. 

*L  J . 

We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication: 

Boston.  May  26,  190.7. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day:  ! 

! A.  I.  Kensbaw  rises  wroth  or  het  at 
your  ignorant  imputations  against  the 
I haggis.  A fair  to  average  acquaint- 
' ance  with  literature,  which  is  mainly 
Scotch  and  largely  Burns,  would  have 


y<-  :>■  km  that  the  I'-iggls  y 
‘‘M'Uiarch  .i’  thr-,  puddln'  rree,"  t; 
you  Inriulro.  I;.  noi  h.T  f'i.i;  always  b;  d? 

In  respu.  t of  oth<-r  Ro.altIcK,  tii 
qiu'ry,  though  in  ilo  nature  treasonable, 

; might  be  loss  offensive,  for  the  raid; 
of  Haggis  is  at  once  Scotch  and  hj 
Innate  riglit  divine.  As  Lhero  was  i.i 
the  just  opinion  of  the  Kentucky  g:-n 
tleman— no  bad  whisky,  so  there  is 
no  bad  haggis.  Some  are  not  so  gc.e. 
as  other  haggi.ses,  that  may  be  ae 
knowlodged,  even  avowed;  for  Uie 
transcendency  of  tlin  greater  hagal.“ 
can  bo  gauged  only  by  comparison  with 
the  less  excellent  of  tlic  family. 
Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest  well  to 
the  front. 

Sly  and  tre.aeherous  i.s  your  requ  si 
that  readers  "think  of  its  'make-up"— 
which  no  one  sliould  do  in  respei  t of 
any  elaborate  dish.  Don’t  think  of  il.s 
make-up.  To  tliink  is,  in  all  cases, 
j and  particularly  in  this,  to  invite  in- 
digestion. “There  was  a glorious  rain- 
bow once  in  heaven,  We  know  its 
woof,  its  texture,  it  is  given  into  the 
dull  catalogue  of  human  things.” 
Frankfurters,  blutwurst,  even  the  de- 
lightful bouillon  of  the  .Shebandowm 
Ojibways  might  be  disrelished,  were 
the  disease  of  thinking  preliminarily 
applied  to  their  make-up.  Tho.se  things 
are  to  be  accepted,  like  men  and 
women  (think  of  their  make-up!)  for 
what  'they  are  as  a whole;  not 
[prejudged  from  a list  of  contents,  as— 
item,  so  much  water;  item,  so  much 
blood;  item,  entrails.  Viscera  is  a 
tenderer  word,  anyway.  Of  such  the 
great  bouillon  of  Shebandow'an  is 
mainly  cornpounded— extracts  from 
lake  trout,  wdiite  fish,  and  such  others 
as  may  have  arrived.  Boiled,  plain, 
with  salt.  Dryden’s  scorn  was  not 
more  superior,  not  more  reasonable 
than  that  of  the  Ojibway  who  beholds 
white  men  devouring  the  carcasses, 
the  mere  cases  for  the  delicate  and 
toothsO'me  parts  of  the  fish,  and  throw- 
ing these  to  better  informed  gourmets, 
pike  or  Indians.  Civilized  human  be- 
ings— the  spoiled  muliUudcs  of  the 
race — have  become  too  nice  and  fini- 
kin for  the  healthy,  nobler  exercises  of 
gastronomy.  Hence  the  prevalent 
shudder  at  your  catalogue  of  the  com- 
ponents of  haggis. 

But  that  catalogue  is  incorrect,  or 
misleading.  There  are  haggises  and 
haggises;  only  the  minor  princelings 
are  compounded  of  sheep's  interior, 
salt,  pepper,  onions  and  oat  meal.  The 
greater  haggis  may  include  raisins, 
chopped  apples.  lemon  peol— so  much 
I kiioT\;— irreverent  curiosity  never 
brought  me  to  closer  investigation. 

Proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating, 
and  grateful,  subsequent  thought.s, 
which  if  the  proper  accompaniments 
of  the  feast  be  not  eschewed,  flow 
I gently  on  a haze-fume — too  coarse  an 
expression— of  the  true  Lagenvula 
I usquobau.gh.  Tw'b  three  fingers  drams 
' thereof,  raw  after  a 20-mile  w'alk  on 
an  empty  stomach,  are  the  judicious 
preparation  for  the  ha,g.gis,  to  which 
I will  set  you  down  with  a hearty, 
hospit.able.  “God  help  your  digestion” 
on  the  evening  of  any  day,  which  you 
may  devote  with  me  to  attainment 
of  tile  ideal  condition  for  the  cult. 

i ■ 

(1.)  Mr.  Kenshaw  says  that  the  cata- 
logue of  the  contents  of  .the  haggis  is 
“incorrect  or  misleading.” 

We  wrote:  ‘'The  entrails  of  a sheep 

minced  with  suet  and  oat  meal  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper  and  onions,  and  baked 
I in  the  maw  of  the  animal.” 

Grant's  "I’opul.ar  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands:”  “A  dish  commonl.v  made 
in  a sheep’s  maw,  of  its  lungs,  heart 
and  liver,  m.ixcd  ■n’ith  suet,  onions, 
salt  and  pepper;  or  of  oat  meal  mixed 
yith  the  latter,  without  any  animal 
food.” 

Wright’s  Dialect  Dictionary:  “A  di.sh 
consisting  of  the  lungs,  heart  and  liver 
of  a slieep,  minced  with  suet,  onions, 
etc.,  and  cooked  in  a sheep’s  maw.” 

George  Augustus  Sala,  that  store- 
house of  culinary  knowledge,  in  his 
"Thorough  Good  Cook,”  tells  how  to 
prepare  the  sheep’s  stomach;  then  to 
take  the  ii\er,  lights  and  heart  and 
parlioil  them:  to  grate  the  liver  and 
mince  the  other  parts;  he  speaks  of 
suet,  onions,  pepper,  salt,  oat  m.j.il 
cakes  pounded  into  pov/der.  a teacupfiil 
of  broth:  he  describes  the  process  of 
boiling.  ”A  haggis  should  be  sent  to 
the  table  as  hot  as  possible,  and  neither 
E.auce  nor  gravy  sitould  be  .served  with 
it.” 

And  we  might  fill  a column  with 
descriptions  that  corroborate  our  state-  j 
ment.  I 

Mr.  Kenshaw  speaks  of  “raisln.s,  ' 
chopped  .ipplcs,  lemon  peel;”  "out  these' 
are  trifling  trimmings.  He  admits  the 
“innards”  of  the  sheep;  he  docs  ;iot 
deny  tl.e  mct’nod  of  cooking.  A ship- 
load of  the  fruits  he  mentions  couM 
not  decdorizo  the  mess. 

(2.)  Mr.  Kenshaw’.s  culog.v  of  the 
bouillon  of  Slieb.ando'vyan  and  his  pas- 

onate  enjoymont  of  the  ”deli'  at'*  and 
toothsome  parts  of  the  fish”  remind  us 


oCChMptors  V.  and  VI.  of  Captain  John 
r;  Bonrke's  ■'Scaitaloglc  Rites.”  and  es-i 
. pocially  of  the  letter,  quoted  there.n. 
written  hv  the  wife  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  in  1094  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
of  Bavaria,  Princess-Palatine,  re- 

pr(t  that  we  cannot  quote  it.  .Mr.  Ken- 
thaw’s  enthusiasm  Is  '•hared  by  the 
Hottentots,  who  devour  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  by  the  Klryhls,  who  put  the 
. entrails  of  a shtep  without  much  pur  - 
' licatlon  Into  a pan;  the 
who  eat  eagrerly  the  entrads  animals 
thrown  overboard  from 
the  Tonkas,  the  Eastern  Inults.  the 
tribes  of  Angola,  the  Tunguses  the 
Aleuts,  and  other  interesting  tribes. 


13  > Mr  Kenshaw  admits  that  In  order 
to  enloy  a haggis  he  must 

?rlmlAatlon.  bUars  the  eyes,  blunts 


lame  famous  because  offrlpe.  Why 
call  these  things  entrails?  Their  in- 
spection may  have  shown  that  the 
omens  were  propitious.  Even  the  sau- 
sage Is  wrapped  in  an  envelope  less  at- 
tractive than  the  maw.  Nay!  Nay! 
five  the  haggis  fair  play.  Indeed.  In 
a preceding  paragraph  you,  your  own 
self,  grant  tiie  virtues  of  the  garlic 
which  davors  the  haggis. 

Sjieaklng  of  entrails.  I am  reminded 
of  a tale  told  by  that  delightful  actor 
who  graduated  from  the  minstrelsy  of 
Morris  Brothers.  Pell  and  Trowbridge 
to  the  Boston,  where,  as  the  Major  in 
•’The  Arkansaw  Traveller,”  he  delight- 1 
td  all  Boston  annually.  He  was  ac-| 
customed  to  spend  his  summers  in 
Wilton,  Maine.  There  he  noted  when, 
as  the  custom  was,  a farmer  ”kllled  a 
critter,”  the  liver,  sweetbreads,  kid- 
neys. etc.,  were  thrown  away.  He 
offered  to  purchase  these  delicacies,  but 
though  he  got  the  goods,  the  "sturdy 
farmer  scorned  his  proffered  gold.’ 
Not  long  after  ho  observed  as  he 


"Ble  proph'R  E>aniel;  for  Mr.  Hoss  di<T' 
not  open  the  sports  until  the  last  words 
of  tho  benediction  had  been  pronounced. 
Then  he  felt  strength  and  encourage- 
ment. 


Judge  Koblsaat’s  process  of  reason-  j 
ing  against  Edmond  Rostand’s  claim  , 
to  the  authorship  of  "Cyrano  de  Ber-  i 
gerac,”  reminds  us  of  a speech  of  Mr. 
Adams  In  the  United  States  Senate  on 
March  10,  1S.M.  Mr.  William  Novin 
asked  for  an  extension  of  his  patent 
lor  a machine  that  rolled  and  cut 
crackers  and  bbscuits.  Mr.  Adams 
siioke  as  follov.s:  "It  is  s.aid  this  Is  a 
discovery  of  the  patentee  for  makin.g 
the  best  biscuits.  Now,  if  it  be  so,  he 
must  have  got  his  invention  from  Mrs  i 
Bobo  of  Alabama;  for  she  certainly  I 
makes  better  biscuit  than  anybody  In 
the  world.  I can  prove  by  my  friend 
from  Alabama,  who  sits  beside  me, 
and  by  any  man  who  ever  stayed  at 
Mrs.  Bobo's  house,  that  she  makes  bet- 
ter buscult  than  anybody  else  in  the 


.V...O  - world;  and.  if  this  man  has  tlie  best 

walked  through  the  village  he  plan  for  making  buscult,  he  must  have 


crimination,  blears  me  walKea  mrejugu  - plan  tor  maKing 

the  sense  of  smell;  in  JlJ.B^hag-  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  was  follow  1 ^ her.” 

{he  gourmand;  "o  gourm^^^^  fe^ar^:  by  a wondering  if  not  admiring  crowd  ® 

pis.  As  -Mr.  . the  voung.  "Aha,"  thought  /L^  i i 


^nnn''well  imagine  the  a^rUlnal 
T’ic*ts  and  SeOts  after  a l>out  of  taUM- 
Ing  or  woad-stalnlng  stuffing 

rot  Kop  it  a common  article^  or  aiet  ux 
modern,  prosperous  Scotland." 


"Three  shots  at  a dentist." 
have  felt  that  way. 


We,  too. 


' / 


For  some  reason  or  other 
did  not  invite  the  Humberts  to  the 
Kochambeau  festivities  in  New  lork. 


chiefly  of  the  young.  "Aha,”  thought 
he,  "I  cannot  escape  my  fame;  my 
glory  as  an  actor  has  followed  me  even 
to  this  obscure  hamlet,  and  he  was 
mightily  puffed  up  till  he  overheard 
one  yokel  shout  to  another:  "Bill,  there 
goes  the  feller  what  eats  innards." 

Perhaps  that  tale  is  old.  I hope  so, 

for  since  I observe  today  that  Dr.  Bab-  

bltt  in  the  Herald  attributes  to  Secre-  Kendal,  the  domestic  playactress 

tary  Root,  or  rather  accuses  'i'"'  ^ celebrated  British  matron,  pro- 

iho  tale  of  the  drunken  man  who  ex-  and  ‘ Felix  Philipprs 

claimed  beneath  a single  tree  In  the  Leicester.  "After  the. 

heart  of  the  city.  "Lost  in  the  Forest!  , ^Conscience 


Of  course  the  Emperor  William  has 
heard  of  Potts.  Ho  knows  hr.  PicK^ 
wick. 


We  read  a singular  story  yesterday 
about  a rich  Portuguese 

"oman  bluevcd  "ffi'the  i-car^of  the  city.  "Lost  in  the  Eores^’  i ^cons-nce  - , „- 

uSn  of  souls  and  m>aglncd  that  the  py  g.  H.  Sothern  in  1900,  final  fah  or  enthusiasm."  Mrs. 

sour  of  her  hu^band^ha^d^ent^  and  the  Record  has  telegraphed  the  ta  e anneared  and  said  many  things: 

an?  'Podro, 


EiSsHrC:" 

‘‘s;  rr';  A K'SiwK; 

Ian  Fneliah  woman^  ^«fUo" 

'inVkey  her  "dear  and  amusing  Jocko. 
Afth/poot  sweetly  sings: 

With  golden  eyes,  and  open  wings, 

ThA  eofk  bis  courage  sbows. 

With  claps  ot  Joy  his  heart  he  dings. 
And  twenty  times  be  crows. 

But  the  good  fortune  that  fell 
I'edro  of  Lllbon  was  his  undoing. 


_a  tale  told  by  h,.  It-  ■“  r:;-’  maskable  scene  of  enthusiasm 

and  the  Record  has  telegraphed  the  ta  e appeared  and  said  many  things: 

of  the  Lord  s prayer-  ^ philIppi  is  the  greatest  Ger- 

me”— story,  which  my  father  told  dramatist  that  ever  lived;  she 

me  in  1S60.  as  of  two  Congressmen;  and  "V  that  the  , Ghost 

more  especially  as  a joke— ^ i tniH  Tlrutus  he  should  meet  him  at 

favor'd  thing  but  mine  philippi  And  then  came  this  fine  burst: 

rnr  a quarter  of  a ^Although  much  has  been  written 

’■a7last°to‘find^‘"res?  and ’ “ trust  aginst  the  British  public,  there  is  not*v 
ibhvion  in  that  ^rag-bag  of  castanea  une  if.  you  may  not  always  know 

ODiiviuii  „,,KiiAViAd  there  as  orig- 


•'•I  Ue'”-it  was  published  there  as  orig- 
irai  a few  weeks  ago;  I believe  there  is 
rif  good  thing  but  the  old,  whet.ier 
f t lend,  wine,  or  anecdote. 

Ju.  A.  id. 


"Lt  is  best;  alas!  permit  me  to  say 
u with  all  deference,  you  don  t always 
discriminate;  but,  thank  God.  your 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place.  Rosina 


I*.  A.  id.  , jieari»  m 

1-  cs  + t 'Vokes  used  to  sing  it  this  way. 
Joshua  Barnes  tells  us  how  the  Scots  , you  do.  If  your  heart  is 


to 


\ very  singular  superatltlon  In  regard  to 
this  favorite  dish  prevails  In  Roxburgh,  and 
perhaps  In  other  Southern  countries.  As  it 
Is  a nice  piece  of  cookery'  to  boll  a haggis, 
yvithout  suffering  It  to  burst  In  the  pot  and 
run  out.  the  only  effectual  antidote  known 
i-  nominally  to  commit  It  to  the  keeping 
of  some  male  who  Is  generally  supposed 
to  bear  antlers  on  his  brow.  When  the 
vooU  nuts  It  Into  the  pot.  she  says:  "I 
this  to— such  a one— to  keep." 


josnuu  v^.Aw  — , j^aiier  wimt  .>u'u 

cooked  and  fed  in  the  days  of  Edwara  only  true.  And  ihis  heart  was  true  to 
HI  -Nor  yet  had  they  any  cauldrons  roll."  "Mrs.  Kendal  s speech 
or  pans  to  dress  their  meat  in;  for  punctuated  throughout  w‘th 
what  beasts  they  found  (as  they  al-  not  punctured  throughout  with  jee  . 
ways  had  good  store  in  those  northern  -Three  Little  Mriids,” 

part.s)  they  would  seethe  them  in  their  ^ , ,,  Apollo  London,  with 

own  (the  beasts’)  skins,  stretched  out  maiden-even  music- 

bellying  on  stakes,  in  the  manner  of  dear  to  the 


cauldrons.”  The  Scots  were  easily  ac- 
customed to  haggis;  for  the  children 
of  the  ffighlands  took  as  their  first 
food  a mixture  of  whisky  and  earth. 


We  would  do  anything  to  oblige  F. 

A,  H.— we  would  even  sit  down  with 

him  to  a "savoury  sonsy  haggis”:  but-  aecoums  mr  jvu,  ” 1 

in  spite  of  Hs  hagglstic  experience  at  | There  are  only  three  things  you  can  do. 

. »_  . Al. .A,  rVkA  n’v-  «««  cninUA  vrtu  c&n  drink,  you 


X^unu.  .rtay  a"  

comedy  knows  the  irony  dear  to  tb 
Greeks-drip  "fun  and  drollery, 
believe  the  I.*oncion  reviewers.  Tnesc 
things  should  not  be  hid;  we  therefore 
quote  a verse  of  the>  most  popular 
song: 

■you  men  are  an  ignorant  crc«'. 

That  accounts  for  your  gorgeous  conceit. 


dressed  Niamaji  bln  'al-’Rabl’a  as  a 
slave  girl  she  taught  him  how  to  walk: 
“With  thy  left  shoulder  forwards  and 
thy  right  well  behind,  and  sway  thy 
hips  from  side  to  side."  The  Bedouins 
liken  the  gait  of  a graceful  woman  to 
the  "slightly  swinging  walk  of  a thor- 
oughbred mare,  bending  ber  graceful 
n^k  and  looking  from  ^de  to  sWe  at 
objects  as  she  jiasses.”  Delilah  in  Mil- 
ton’s  dramatic  poem  came  sailing  like  | 
a stately  ship  of  Tarsus,  bound  for  th 
Isles  of  Javan  or  Gadlre.  And  poets, 
satirists,  priests  have  praised  or  cen- 
sured gaits  innumerable. 

The  Hester  of  Lamb  had  a springy 
motion  in  ber  gait;  yet  there  are  girls 
•aho  are  all  steel  springs,  they  make 
the  onlooker  nervous;  they  awaken  no 
gentle  emotion.  Peg  Woffington  as  Sir 
Harry  Wlldalr  "placed  her  foot  upon 
the  ground  as  she  might  put  her  hand 
\ipon  her  lover’s  shoulder;  we  inderic  it 
■with  our  eleven  undi|gul^sed  fon«- 
'And  yet  there  is  an  affectation  of 
daintiness  that  suggests  tight  boots  and 

It  seems  to  us-we  say  "seems,  for 
our  eyes  are  not  so  strong  as  they 
were  50  vears  ago— that  the  average 
woman  of  today  Is  either  aggressively 
mannish  or  awkward  in  her  gait.  No 
woman  can  walk  well  who  clutches 
with  one  hand  her  areas  near  the 
placket.  Then  there  are  many  who 
In  the  thought  to  hold  themselves 
straight  throw  out  in ^ unbecoming, 
grotesque  fashion  that  which  Is 
euphemistically  knotim  as  the  stomach. 
Perhaps  the  young  women  coming 
from  the  riding  schools  should  not 
be'  judged  severely,  for  they  may  be 
chafed.  We  do  not  object,  as  some 
do  to  the  slight  rustle  of  a silken 
petticoat;  we  like  it;  but  when  a woman 
passes  and  the  air  is  heavy  for  a 
minute  with  some  strong  scent,  we  are 
pot  transported  with  delight,  but  we 
suspect  her  of  lazinass  in  tlie  use  of 
soap  and  water. 

Any  woman  walks  well  when  she 
keeps  step  with  a man— that  is.  so. 
far  as  the  particular  man  is  concerned. 
More  than  one  divorce  suit  originated 
in  the  man  keeping  just  a little  ahead 
of  his  wife,  and  if  he  is  physically  In- 
ferior, she  cannot  help  viewing  him' 
as  a tug.  But  no  sane  man  wishes  to 
■walk  with  a woman  as  ihough  they 
■ft'ire  out  for  their  health  or  striving 
against  time.  The  movements  should 
be  in  unison.  If  man  and  woman  walk 
thus  and  are  both  conscious  of  correct 
and  Indisputable  dress,  they  may  talk 
little  but  they  are  soon  in  full  sym- 
pathy. The  sky.  the  houses,  the  pass- 
ers-by are  only  the  scenery  for  their 
I selfish,  delightful  duet.  Only  an  auto- 
mobile at  full  speed  can  Ja*  them;  for 
the  trolley  car  is  not  wholly  inhuman, 
and  it  spares  lovers— if  they  are  young  j 
and  spry.  


We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
Wlnthrop,  Mass.,  May  26.  1902.  ^ 

Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I was  much  interested  in  "what  you 
had  to  say  today  anent  haggis.  After 
all.  do  you  not  condemn  the  haggis 
from  the  alleged  composition,  rather 
than  trom  personal  experience? 

A haggis  Is  not  so  common  a bird  .as 
you  may  think.  It  Is  the  custom  of  the 
Ultlanders  to  accuse  Bostonians  of  sub- 
sls:lng  chiefly  on  baked  bcins.  and  1 
Ivave  partaki-n  of  "Boston  baked  beans” 
on  a Pullman  car— "Boston"  beans 
from  the  "Windy  City"— but  I have  yet 
to  Irarn  that  Bostonians  subsist  chiefly 
on  beans.  When  they  do  get  them,  and 
gi  t them  right — Oh.  my!  But  on  the 
I'otteg’s  Saturday  nights  why  may  not 
the  haggis  have  been  also  good?  I am 
m!ndrd  of  a time  when  I tarried  In 
Ghisgow  and  searched  high  and  low, 
far  and  near  for  the  alleged  haggis,  but 
in  vain.  Not  even  the  strenuous  efforts 
<-f  Ih.at  delightful  Polonlus  of  the  Papy- 
rus. then  Consul— ay!  first  Consul  there 
—did  result  in  the  procuring  a haggis 
either  at  public  house  or  club.  On  my 
return  to  Glasgow,  during  a st.ay  of 
three  days  friends  who  knew  the  city 
searched  In  vain,  until  an  hour  before 
sailing  thev  managed  to  secure  two— 
whatever  Is  the  plural?  haggis?  hag- 
ges?  haggises?  anyhow  there  were 
two  of  the  alleged,  and  when  well  out 
at  sea  and  the  ship’s  company  •were  In 
condition  to  enjey  any  food,  these  hag- 
gises wore  cooked,  served,  and  pro- 
nounced delectable.  I am  sure  I en- 
joyed my  sh.are.  Is  it  that  they  are 
only  for  epicures,  who  have  been  de- 
fined  as  people  who  "will  eat  any  old 
thing'? 

vonr  description  of  the  composition  of 
the  haggis  is  correct,  but  since  when 
has  calf’s  liver,  or  sheep’s  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  been  scratched  oft  the  bill 
ef  far;?  What  is  the  matter  with  kid- 
neys. even  if  not  deviled?  And  as  for 
the  maw,  surely  two  caravanserles,  one 
ill  Bosto:i  and  one  in  New  York,  be- 


sea.  wo  think  the  outcome  of  the  ex- 
periment would  recall  a story  told  b> 
Dr.  Doran.  Two  Edinburgh  doctors 
agreed  that  the  prejudice  against  eat- 
ing snails  was  absurd,  and,  to  pro%e 
their  faith,  sat  down  to  a carefully 
prepared  dish  of  the  particular  dainty. 
Their  courage  failed  them  at  the  first 
taste,  but  neither  dared  to  say  a word. 
They  went  on  fiddling  with  their  forks, 
until  one  said  in  "a  remarkably  faint 
voice":  "Don't  you  think,  doctor,  they 
are  a leetle  green?"  "Damned  green, 
sir;”  was  the  hearty  confirmatory  re- 
i Joinder;  ‘’take  them  away!" 


Some  shy  at  the  word  "entrails”  and 
prefer  "viscera.”  There  is  a shorter, 
homelier,  better  word.  For  an  admira- 
ble discussion  of  the  use  of  the  terms 
"entrails.”  "viscera,"  etc.,  see  De 
Qulncey's  essay  on  "Judas  Iscariot, 

111  which  he  asserts  that  "In  saying 
that  tlie  viscera  of  Iscariot,  or  his 
middle,  had  burst  and  gushed  out.  the 
original  reporter  meant  simply  that  his 
heart  had  broke."  De  Quinccy.  50  years 
ago.  complained  of  the  squeamishne^ 
of  English  speaking  people.  “’In  the 
midst  of  the  far  profoundcr  passion 
which  distinguishes  the  English  from 
ell  literatures  on  the  modern  European 
Continent,  it  is  singular  that  a fastid- 
ious decorum  never  sleeps  for  a mo- 
ment." What  would  he  say  today? 


You  can  smoke,  you  can  drink,  you  can 
eat! 

You  nirt  with  a girl  for  a year. 

Without  any  Intention  to  woo;  __ 

Then  at  last  you  say,  "Marry  me.  dear? 

■Cause  you  think  It’s  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Men.  men. 

Humbugging  men! 

You’re  impossible  nine  out  of  ten! 

We  buy  hats  to  appease  you. 

New  frocks.  Just  to  please  you— 

Oh.  don’t  we  Just  spoil  you. 

You  men! 

Surely  this  is  not  calculated  to  make 
a man  laugh  out  loud  when  he  is  all' 
alone  by  him.scif.  In  the  woods,  or  even  1 
at  the  funeral  of  his  Uncle  Amos,  but  : 
possibly  Miss  Madge  Crichton  sang  the 
lines  with  what  is  known  as  "Irresisti- 
ble archness.”  Now  "archness  in 
musical  comedy  is  measured  by  the 
length  of  the  skirt. 


y 


"Gulnlvere"  of  the  Referee  once  saw 
an  eminent  novelist  :«retch  himself  on 
a sofa  at  an  evening  party  and  thereby 
display  congress  gaiters  and  white 
socks.  No  wonder  that  King  Arthur 
applied  to  the  court  for  a d'yorce. 
What  was  she  doing  in  that  galley  ■ 


We  consulted  Mr.  Cooley’s  invaluable 
work,  “The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts;” 
we  found  nothing  about  grace  or  dig- 
nity in  walking,  yet  our  time  was  not  | 
wholly  wasted.  We  learned  that  women  | 
should  wear  worsted  or  woolen  stock-  , 
ings  to  absorb  perspiration;  that  boots 
for  out-door  wear  should  have  suffi- 
cient porosity;  that  the  human  foot 
is  "a  wonderful  piece  of  organic  meoh- 
anism,  composed  of  many  bones, 
ligaments,  muscles  and  tendons,  as- 
sociated with  arteries,  veins,  nerves 
and  other  vessels,"  and  should  be  kept 
clean;  that  toe-nails  should  not  be  cut 
too  short;  that  tender  feet  should  be 
soaked  In  tepid  water,  enriched  with 
jiowdered  borax;  and  that  the  feet,  as 
forming,  with  the  legs,  the  instruments 
of  locomotion,  are  in  constant  requisi- 
tion. and  are  most  intimately  and  con- 
stantly connected  with  our  personal 
convenience  and  enjoy’ments  in  a va- 
riety of  ways."  We  do  not  know  what 
we  Should  do  without  this  book.  Our 
copy  was  once  owned  by  a well-known 
playactre.ss.  who  enriched  It  with  mar- 
ginal notes  on  combs,  brushes,  poul- 
tices, bunions,  castor-oil,  and  eye-wat- 
ers. Only  death  can  separate  us. 


The  Cotter,  by  the  way.  according 
to  Bums,  had  no  haggis  on  Saturday- 
night.  He  ate  the  "halesomfe  parritch,” 
the  soup  afforded  by  their  only  cow, 
and  cheese.  There  was  light  eating, 
and  much  psalm-singing  and  courting. 


We  were  entertained  by  the  account 
of  the  final  proceedings  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Dallas.  Texas.  Mr.  Hoss 
, of  Nashville  struck  Dr.  Cannon  several 
i blows  in  the  face  with  his  fist.  Al- 
though the  NashvUle  delegate  played 
hoss  with  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Record,  he  displayed  a 
courtesy  rivaled  only  by  King  Dari’js 
in  his  celebrated  encounter  of  wit  with 


G.  S.  asks:  "Do  you  think  that  the 

girls  and  women  of  today  walk  well? 

This  Is  a question  we  do  not  care  to 
answer  directly.  Virgil,  or  ^ ergil.  as 
the  name  of  the  necromancer  and  l^et 
js  now  spoiled,  wrote*.  “And  in 
g.ait  the  goddc.>»  was  revealed.”  but 
he  prudently  refrained  from  describing 
her  gait.  Without  doubt  Eustacia  Vye 
was  the  most  superb  woman  of  all  the 
centuries:  and  Mr.  Hardy  say's  that 
her  motions  brought  memories  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  tlie  sea,  which  is  not 
a photographic  description.  Isaiah  was 
more  minute;  "Because  the  daugh- 
ters of  /Jon  are  haughty,  and  walk 
with  stretched  forth  necks  and  v.an- 
ton  eves,  walking  and  mincing  as  they 
go.  and  making  ^ tinkling  with  their 
feet.”  We  should  have  liked  to  see 

*^*'sir  Richard  F.  Burton  said  that 
out  of  Spain  few  European  wom^en 
walked  well,  but  he  was  thoroughly 
orientalized.  When  the  old  woman 


Mr.  Ruel  Jones  of  Frewsburg,  N.  Y., 
published  the  following  extraordinary 
letter  in  the  Jamestown  Evening  Jour- 
nal: "Stories  are  being  circulated  in 

Frewsburg.  where  I have, resided  for 
about  61  years,  that  I have  been  in- 
sulting to  some  of  the  women  pf  the 
vill.age.  For  a number  of  years  last 
past  I have  been  troubled  with  catarrh, 
which  has  resulted  In  a partial  loss  of 
eyesight,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a 
fluttering  or  winking  motion  of  the  eye- 
lids. so  th.-it  in  looking  at  persons  close- 
ly, as  I am  obliged  to  do  in  recogniz- 
ing friends,  I may  have  had  the  ap- 
I pearance  of  the  offence  with  which  I am 
' charged,  but  I am  absolutely  innocent 
of  such  an  Intention.  It  is  my  inlirmity, 
not  my  intent,  which  is  at  fault  in  this 
matter,  and  I desire  to  live  in  the 
community  in  which  I have  long  re- 
sided with  the  continued  confidence  and 
I respect  of  ail  the  people.” 


7^//  , 1 1 ■ O' 


Jlr.  Johnson  wns  comfortably  scatoa 
in  the  trolley -car.  The  woman  op- 
posito  him  was  sin.anlarly  attrartlvo. 
On  one  sltle  of  him  sat  a pretty  school 
gii'l  v.'ithin  the  range  of  magnetic  force,  i 
On  the  other  skIc  there  was  room  for 
his  gpocn  bag.  There  was  no  ac- 
Onaintance  in  the  car,  .so  he  woiild  not 
be  obiiged  to  talk.  He  was  provided 
with  a book  .and  a newspaper.  Just 
flf!.  the  car  was  about  to  start,  Mr. 
Johnson  picked  up  his  bag  and  hur- 
ried out.  The  'other  car  was  nearly  full, 
and  he  wedged  himself  in  between  a 
fat  woman  with  a cough  and  Mr. 
Au.ger  “This  car  goes  down  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue,”  said  Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr. 
Anger;  “it  ta.kes  me  a little  out  of 
my  way:  but  I heard  the  motorman  of 
Ithe  other  one  talk  of  the  ‘juice’  and  I 
am  not  willing  to  trust  my  life  to 
anyone  who  speaks  flippantly  about 
I'll  mysterious  power  that  he  cannot 
possibly  understand.” 


I WHS  suppo.s.  d to  be  sentmcpd  unju.st- 
I l.v,  he  was  cheered  and  left  tlic  pll- 
1 lory  or  Stocks  a liero. 

The  stocks  in  Boston  stood  in  fmnt 
of  the  old  m.?ctlng  house  in  Slate 
Stieet.  or,  as  some  say,  in  front  of  the 
Old  State  House.  Hater  whipping  post 
and  pillory  were  .situated  near  tlie  West 
Sti'eet  gate.  “Later  the  stocks  and  pil- 
lory were  a movable  m.achino  on 
wheels  and  had  no  fixed  position  ” 

We  suggest  that  the  stocks  and  pil- 1 
Icry  should  now  be  placed  on  the  Com- 
mon between  Park  Street  and  the  en- ! 
trance  to  the  Subway.  And  there  be- 
tween the  hours  of  12  and  1 by  the 
church  clock  should  bumptious  automo- 
bilists  be  exposed.  There  should  be  no 
set  exercises,  no  formality.  The  popular 
cnersion  should  be  pleasingly  spon- 
taneous and  irregular,  P',or  a second 
oftence,  when  the  victim  of  the  automo- 
bile IS  only  maimed,  the  offender  should 
be  tied  to  the  back  of  his  machine  and 
flogged;  the  question  of  damages  due 
the  maimed  should  be  settled  by  the 
court.  “ 


Mr.  Jeromous  Rapelyea  of  Elmhurst. 
H.  I.,  was  arrested  for  hitting  an  auto- 
mobllist,  who  was  going  at  a high  rate 
of  speed,  with  a lump  of  clay.  Mr. 
Rapelyea’s  neighbors  had  promised  to 
carry  his  defence  to  the  highest  courts, 
but  Magistrate  Swift  acquitted  him, 
and  gave  a decision  that  amounted  to  J 
this:  anyway  of  stopping  an  automo- 
bilist  who  threatens  to  run  one  down 
is  legal.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
asserts  in  an  editorial  article  that  “the 
more  Inconsiderate  drivers  of  automo- 
biles have  constituted  themselves  pub- 
lic enemies  against  whom  extraordi- 
nary reprisals  may  be  employed.”  The 
Post  says:  “The  remedy  lies  with  the 

automobilists.” 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  publish 
daily  letters  of  complaint  against  these 
reckless  drivers,  and  a correspondent 
of  the  Times  sent  in  $100  to  bail  out  a 
person  that  was  lately  prominent  in 
an  attack  on  a machine.  Here  in  Bos- 
ton there  have  not  yet  been  so  many 
fatal  accidents  due  to  outrageous 
speed,  but  the  automobilists  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  reckless.  It  is  easy 
[and  profitable  to  watch  them  from  a 
corner  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
Boylston  Street.  Here  are  many  street  | 


Over  .W  years  ago  Thomas  De  Quincey 
wrote  a strange  phantasy. 

God  smote  Savannali-Ia-mar  anrl  in 
with^'afi^n  ^^’■thquake.  removed  her 
with  aJi  her  towers  standing  and  popu- 
l .sleeping,  from  th?  steadfast 
foundations  of  the  shore  to  the  -oral 
floors  ox  ocean.  And  God  said-dPompe1 
fhn  ^ 1 conceal  from  rnpn 

thi  qugh  seventeen  centuries;  this  citv 
I will  bury,  but  not  conceal.  She  shall 
be  a monument  to  men  of  my  mvste- 
nous  angrer,  set  in  azure  lig-ht  thrbuE-h 
generations  to  come;  for  I will  enshrinf^ 
her  in  a crystal  dome  cf  mv  tronin 
seas.'  This  city,  therefore  ^ 
mighty  ga,lleon  with  all  hir  appard 
mounted,  streamers  flying,  and  ta?kfini 

fes*denths™o"f  afong’ 

less  oepths  of  ocean;  and  oftentimes 
in  glassy  calms,  through  the 
cent  atmosphere  of  water  thst^"^vi^ 
-"latches  like  an  ai^^woven^  awihng 
abo\e  the  silent  encampment,  mariners 
from  every  clime  look  down  i^?o  he? 
courts  and  terraces,  count  her  LteT ' 
and  number  the  spires  of  her  churfhel” 
Now  listen  to  the  closing  words  of 
Bie  Dark  Interepreter,  who  with  the 
Opium  Eater  clove  the  watery  veil  and 

searched  the  mysteries  of  the  ouiet  ^ 
city;  uexcx 

The  future  is  the  present  of  Pexi 
ana  to  the  future  it  is  that  he  saLifi^s 
Therefore  it  is  tiiat 


I uie  Human  present.  Thereforp  ifTc  Vuot 
cars,  and  there  is  so  much  general  ' he  works  by  earthquake.  'TUierefn,rp 
traffic  that  crossing  is  dangerous  Ini!?  he  works  by  grief.'O  deen  is 

spite  of  the  efforts  of  an  unusually  ch mf  I O,  <3eep”~ 

alert  as  well  as  accommodating  police-  ,-i.sing  from  the  *^oir 'of'’a®cath?ri?p  n'® 
man.  Automobili.=ts  whizz  by  arrogant-  | “O,  deep  is  the  ploughing  of '"^rieTi' 
ly.  Sometimes  a signal  is  given,  but  oftentirnes  less  would  not  suffice 

the  speed  is  not  checked,  and  the  sig-  ^ Upon  a 

nal  is  not  sounded  until  the  machine  sand  years  of  pleiso  thoii- 

is  close  to  a possible  victim.  The  po-  man.  ' Upon  the  sorrow^  of  an"?nffint 
liceman  is  powerless.  He  cannot  stop  raises  oftentimes  from  human  in- 
the  machine:  nor  can  he  identify  it  pKp  vintagc.s  that  could  not 

tOT  purposes  of  arrest.  And  the  autoxuo-  ploughshare, s wouffi 


bilists  go  faster  and  faster  each  day. 

We  read  not  long  ago  in  an  English 
newspaper  of  a clergyman  and  a no- 
bleman, or  some  high  and  mighty 
thingumbob,  who  sat  for  a few  min- 
utes in  the  stocks  to  preserve  by  this 
formality  some  old  established  right. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  re- 
vival of  stocks  and  pillory  would  be 
an  effective  punishment  in  the  case  of 
those  who  insolently  disregard  the 
rights  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
public.  A man  that  is  rich  enough 
to  own  an  automobile  is  able  to  pay  a 
fine  without  feeling  it,  and  he  thus 
has  an  opportunity  to  say  to  the  world: 
You  see  what  money  can  do,  and  I have 
enough  money  to  take  my  pleasure  as 
I see  fit.  Punishment  today  is  a private 
affair:  our  forefathers  believed  in  mak- 
ing punishment  as  public  as  possible. 
Consider  the  pillory.  “A  man  was  ex- 
posed for  60  minutes  in  the  market 
place  at  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day. 
and  the  public  itself  was  summoned  to 
approve  of  and  aid  the  punishment.” 


the  stubborn  soil 


FxVCTS  AND  COMMENTS.*  By  Herbert 
Spencer.  D.  Appleton  & Co..  New  York. 

Mr.  spencer  is  now  an  old  man, 
and  in  the  preface  to  this  vol- 
ume he  says  that  this  book  will 
be  his  last.  He  talks  on  many 
things,  on  as  many  subjects  as  came 
up  before  the  walrus  and  the  carpenter 
ill  thslr  nicmora.bIe  conversation, 
-'’i.mericanisms,  presence  of  mind,  vac- 
I’ination,  the  pursuit  of  pirettiness,  sani- 
tatioin  in  theory  and  practice,  state  edu- 
cation, etc.,  etc.  Let  us  consider  today 
What  he  says  about  music. 

Nearly  50  years  ago  Mr.  Spencer  pub- 
hshed  an  essay  on  the  “Ori.gln  and 
Function  of  Music,”  which  was  a valu- 
able contribution  to  musical  aesthetics. 
“Facts  and  Comments”  contains  sever- 
al chapters  that  will  be  pooh-poohed  by 
some,  while  to  others  they  will  be  sug- 
gestive and  perhaps  awakening. 

Problem,”  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of 


f hc.itra' applnud- .„,pjna,t  ,, 

luMW  how  great  nr.,  ii,  ’n‘‘'  ll’'>’ 

attributes  ora  Iro-T' 
must  be  a command  ,f Technic 

terpret  an  emotion.  Nor  T Um  n'-T 
ormei  s pre-occupation  with  self^  so 

srj' 

him  wh,„”, 

v,.m.mx  x.  o..  „™> 

of  the  aim  on  the  part  of  professional.s 
not  to  render  most  perfectly  the  ideas 
of  tlie  fompeser.  but  so  to  play  as  to 
increase  their  own  earnings.”  It  may 
be  said  in  reply  that  the  violinists, 
pianists,  and  many  of  the  singers  who 
now  ni.ake  the  mo.st  money  are  con- 
spicuous first  of  all  for  emotion.  This 
is  a period  of  technical  proficiency, 
and  till!  mere  wonder-man  or  wonder- 
woman  is  not  gaped  at  as  in  past 
years. 

The  Purpose  of  Art.”  Some  say  that 
music  is  an  intellectual  exercise,  or  an 
appeal  to  intellect;  that  tomposefs 
should  write  to  express,  not  feelings 
but  enlightening  ideas.  There  are  lec- 
turers going  up  and  down  and  about 
like  roaring  Hons,  who  insist  that  music 
Is  educational.  Mr.  Spencer  will  have 
none  of  these  things,  and  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  saj*:  “The  avowed  theoTy 
of  Wagner  was  that  the  purpose  of 
music  Is  to  teach.”  Thus  does  he  flut- 
ter the  Wagnerian  dovecot.  He  once 
remarked  to  George  Eliot  at  a concert 
how  much  the  tendency  to  analyze  the 
effects  deducted  from  the  enjoyment  of 
them.  A part  of  the  area  of  conscious- 
ness cannot  be  occupied  in  one  way 
without  decreasing  the  area  which  can 
be  occupied  in  another  way.  Mr, 
Ernest  Newman  thinks  music  good  in 
proportion  as  “It  adds  something  to  j 
our  knowledge  of  life.”  Mr.  Spencer 
believes  that  Mr.  Newman  seeking  for  | 
such  knowledge  will  lose  that  which  ! 
the  music  should  give  him  and  will  get  ' 
nothing  in  return.  “The  primary  pur- 
pose of  music  is  neither  instruction 
nor  culture,  but  pleasure:  and  this  is 
an  all-sufficient  purpose.” 

“The  Origin  of  Music.”  Mr.  Spencer 
disputes  the  assertion  that  the  essen- 
tial element  in  music  Is  rliythm.  The  | 
“too  famillaj”  sparrow  is  rhythmical  In 
chirps.  The  unrhythmical  blackbird 
sings.  Then  consider  the  art-products 
characterized  by  rhythm;  “the  rhyth- 
mical m.ovements  con.stituting  ' the 
d.ancej  the  rhythmically-arranged  ar- 
ticulation forming  verses;  the  succes- 
sive vocal  sounds  of  different  pitch 
which  compose  the  chant,  in  which 
verses  were  originally  uttered— sounds 
which  may  be  emitted  apart  from  the 
words.  As  these  three  rhythmical  man- 
ifestations cf  feeling  were  at  flrt.s  si- 
multaneous, rhythm  cannot  be  consid- 
ered the  fundamental  element  of  any 
one  of  them  rather  than  of  the  other 
two.  * • * That  which  characterizes 
any  one  of  the  three  must  be  that  In 
which  it  is  unlike  the  others,  not  that 
which  it  has  In  common  with  them.” 
“Developed  Music."  This  is  a long 
and  singular  chapter,  in  which  the  au- 
thor restates  some  of  the  leading  propo- 
sitions of  his  essay  of  40  odd  years 
ago.  The  great  mass  of  music  is  the 
music  of  exhilaration.  The  feathers  of 
birds  were  originally  protective,  but 
the  peacock’s  tail  doea  not  suggest  the 


stringcii  in*tni 111  crus:  i-v  r*  is  a nuc; 
of  mas-slve  varli  ty.  This  sho  va  I. 
JTr.  Spencer  is.  unacqual.ii.  d wK!>  nc.c 
ern  orchi-utriU  music-.  Me  Ivi,.  i i,- 
but  he  hoars  not.  “Orchcc'r.'il  c:,*.-  ' 
need  much  g're.ater  . peciallz.-uior  ’’ 
But  what  does  he  say  to  muilc 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  d’Indy,  D- bir  v. 
Richard  Strau.ss,  or  evc-n  much  of 
Wagner?  Is  there  no  clallzatiu,!" 
in  their  v/orks?  Furthermore,  the  b - s 
element  Is  “unduly  suhordliiatec:.’’ 
ter  these  surprising  Etatement.s.  he  acc- 
vances  a theory  about  form  Ih.ot  l.s  ul- 
tra modern,  and  this  theory  is  ba  ■ -d 
on  the  proposlllon  advanced  by  Liszt 
and  accepted  by  many  today;  Th. 
symphony,  originally  a suite  of  pieces, 
has  no  natural  coherence,  considered  as 
a work  of  art.  He  describes  at  length 
the  possibility  of  a piece  developed 
from  a rudimentary  figure;  but  be 
doe.s  not  seem  to  be  av/are  that  he  is 
describing  a .cvmphonlc  poem,  in  which 
continual  selection  and  rejection  lead 
to  survival  of  the  fittest  themes  and 
insti-umental  combinations  and  the 
highest  development. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Spencer  often  re- 
niinds  us  of  Tolstoi  writing  about  art. 
In  a chapter,  "Some  Questions.”  the 
former  asks:  “Why  does  a duck  wad- 
dle in  w.alking?  And  what  is  the  need  ' 
for  that  trait  of  structure  which  causes 
the  waddle?”  Also  “How  is  it  that  a 
bidldog  is  able  to  retain  hi.s  hold  for  a 
lohger  period  than  other  dogs?”  The 
reader  i.s  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had 
discussed  these  question  at  length  and 
In  the  consideration  of  rau.sic  confined 
himself  to  speculations  concerning  its 
origin. 

* * • 

The  Duss  Band  anpea.red  last  Sunday 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York.  We  would  that  v/e  h.ad 
been  there,  for,  according  to  the  press- 
agent,  Mr.  Duss  is  not  only  a great 
band-leader,  a marvelous  cornet  solo- 
ist, a genius  in  the  matter  of  construct- 
ing programs:  “He  has  been  a great 
economist,  a great  financier,  a great 
promoter,  a great  preacher,  a great 
orator,  a great  humanitarian,  a great 
philanthropist,  a great  accumulator  of 
wealth.”  And  then  the  band  played 

Mrs.  Morris  Black,  who  sang  hero 

jv/ith  marked  success  at  the  s:c;ild 
I concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club  in  April, 
made  her  debut  in  London  a week  or 
so  ago  and  received  most  compliment- 
ary criticism. Louis  Arens,  a Russian 

tenor,  triumphed  as  Lohengrin  at  Co- 
yent  Garden. Mr.  Percy  Betts  dis- 

likes Percy  Godfrey-'s  “Co.ronation” 
marcli,  which  took  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Musician’s  Company.  “Although  it 
may  be  a fair  example  of  orche.str.ii 
scor-rg,  it  's  much  out  of  date,  and  it  is,  ; 
in  f.ict,  pretty  x bviou.sly  iifdufuccd  by  | 
Jilendelfsohn  aivl  .Meyerbce.".  'f  l■•:iHv| 
it  was  the  best  of  the  200  m.i relics  sent  I 
in  for  the  compotitkn,  those  who  I card 
it  could  only  wond-'i-  what  the  oilier  109 

must  have  been  like.” M.r.  Runciman  I 

says:  “That  deadly  fear  of  the  new  has 
always  been  the  curse  of  English  music; 
that  deadly  fear  begotten  of  the  still 
more  deadly  fear  of  hunger,  of  fear  of 
loss  of  social  position;  and  one  cannot  i 
but  regret  that  it  ruined  the  chances  ' 
of  so  many  able  men,  of  men  who  might 

almost  be  said  to  iiave  genius,” ^Sid- 

ney  Jones  has  written  the  music  for  a 
new  musical  comedy  which  will  be  pro- 
duced at  London  in  the  fall. 


„ iii„  ^4.  , , I HroDiem,  Mr.  bpencer  speaks  of 

LkeT  hTewe  s used  for  dishonest  persecution  by  tunes  “which  liave  ob- 
bakers,  brewers,  corn  ^ 


bakers,  brewers,  corn  sellers;  then  for 
various  kinds  of  misdemeanants;  then 
for  libelers,  writers  and  publishers  of 
alleged  scurrilous  pamphlets  or  vol- 
umes. Sometimes  it  was  used  to  regu- 
late morality,  as  under  Richard  II., 
when  this  punishment  was  ordained  for 
a loose  liver.  “Let  his  head  and  beard 
be  shaved  except  a fringe  on  the  head 
two  inches  in  breadth,  and  let  him  he 
taken  to  the  Pilloi-y,  with  minstrels,  and 
set  thereon  for  a certain  time,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.” 

This  punishment  was  often  followed 
by  cruel  whipping  at  the  cartsail.  Thus 
Titus  Oates  received  2256  strokes  with  a 
whip  of  six  thongs.  Or  ears  were 
cropped,  as  m the  case  of  Mr,  Japhet 
Crook  (1731),  when  the  hangman  “with 
a knife  like  the  gardener’s  pruning 
knife  cut  off  his  ears,  and  with  a pair 
of  scissors  slit  both  his  nostrils.”  Crook 
suffered  this  patiently,  hut  when  the 
hangman  began  the  searing  “the  pain 
was  so  great  that  he  got  up  from  his 
chair.” 

When  the  pilloried  was  thought  guilty 
he  was  jeered  and  pelted  with  all  man- 
ner of  missiles,  and  great  was  the  joy 
of  the  crowd  at  seeing  him  squirm", 
at  watching  his  foolish  attempts  to 
dodge.  But  when  the  one  punished 


tained  lodgment  in  consciousness  and 
cannot  for  a time  be  expelled.”  These 
Invading  melodies  are  often  music-hall 
ditties,  as  “Champagne  Charlie,”  which 
bothered  Fitzgerald  (see  the  Journal 
of  last  Sunday).  Many  of  us  have  thus 
been  afflicted.  A scurvy  tune  will  run 
in  the  head  at  church,  at  a funeral,  in 
street  car,  tormenting  as  “Punch 
brothers,  punch  with  care,”  etc.  Mr. 
Spencer  asks:  “In  what  way  does  this 
rebellious  portion  of  consciousness  | 
stand  related  to  the  rest?”  We  can 
hardly  include  in  what  we  call  the 
Ego,  seeing  that  the  Ego  continually 
tries  to  repress  it  and  falls.  And  yet 
If  it  is  not  a part  of  the  Ego,  what  is 
it?  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  see  how  the 
pure  metaphysician  can  solve  this 
problem,  although  it  can  be  Interpreted 
from  the  physio-xisychological  point  of 
view.  The  concluion  is  that  a good  ear 
may  not  be  a blessing. 

“The  Corruption  of  JIusic.”  ’’Music-' 
performers  and  teachers  of  music  are, 
corrnptor.s  of  mu.sic."  An  ingenious! 
paradox,  that  may  be  justified.  But  it 
Is  by  no  means  new.  “An  extraordinary 
feat  of  vooaliz.a.tion,  or  a display  ofi 
marvelous  gymnastics  on  the  violin, 
brings  a round  of  applause.  And,  then.l 
unhappily,  as  the  members  of  the  or-| 


maintenance  of  warmtii;  so  out  of 
phrases  and  cadences  of  emotional  ut- 
terance, musical  Combinations,  woven 
into  gorgeous  composition  have  been 
evolved. 

“Meyerbeer.”  A defence  of  that  com- 
poser, who  "should  unquestionably 
stand  much  higher  than  at  present.” 
Meyerbeer  Is  a victim  of  a rule:  “When 
one  once  so  highly  lauded  comes  to  be 
neglected  and  spoken  of  contemptuous- 
ly, we  may  be  sure  that  the  under- 
estimate errs  as  did  the  over-estimate, 
and  from  the  passing  phase  of  under- 
estimation may  judge  approximately 
where  the  true  place  lies.”  This  is  in- 
disputably true;  and  the  case  of  Men- 
delssohn is  strikingly  to  the  point;  but 
when  Mr.  Spencer  criticises  the  merits 
and  alleged  faults  of  Mey-erbeer,  he  is 
originally  amusing. 

So,  too,  is  the  chapter  “Some  Musical 
Heresies”  amusing.  He  protests  against 
the  exaltation  of  the  violin.  To  him 
violin  tones  have  two  incurable  de- 
fects: the  hiss  of  the  bow  and  the  pro- 
duction of  high  overtones  as  it  is  drawn 
over  the  string.  This  all  depends  on 
who  the  fiddler  Is.  Mr.  Spencer  prefers 
the  acoHan  harp,  for  violin  tones  "sug- 
gest the  voice  of  a shrew  in  good  tern-  ; 
per.”  He  says  that  orchestras  are  I 
defective  because  tones  of  stringed  in-  I 
struments  predominate;  that  the  or-  • 
chestra  is  w-lthout  dignity  and  gran- 
deur; and  ho  compares  the  orchestra 
and  the  organ,  which  are  not  to  be 
compared.  He  makes  a just  prote.st 
against  the  performance  of  chamber 
music  in  a large  hall,  and  then  he 
complains  again  of  the  supremacy  of 


New  pieces  produced  at  a Victor 
Charpentier  concert,  Paris,  May  4: 
“King  Lear”  by  Mrs.  A.  de  Polignac; 
“Eoabdil”  by  G.  S^norck. Bessie  Ab- 

bot has  sung  Juliet  at  the  Paris  Op^ra, 
“without  equaling  Acktg,  who  is  so 

charming  in  the  part.” Ysaye  and 

Fugno  produced  in  Paris  a new  violin 
and  piano  sonata  by  Alb6ric  Magnard. 

Alma  Webster-Powell  sang  in  Paris 

May  6.  Her  upper  notes  and  her  colo- 
rature  were  praised,  but  the  critics  . 
complained  that  her  middle  tones  were  ' 
not  well  placed  and  ativised  her  to  im- 
prove in  diction  and  style. The  tenor 

Sobinoff  has  signed  a contract  with  the  ' 
Russian  Imperial  opera  by  which  he  i 
I will  receive  $19,200  for  seven  months 
and  be  permitted  to  sing  anywhere  for 
I five  months.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  will 
receive  for  ten  performances  $1200  each 
, night.  This  is  more  than  Jean  de 

Koszke  receives  at  the  Paris  Opent 

dlicrc  is  talk  of  Alvarez  singing  Don 
Munon,  and  the  lover  in  “I,e  Roi 

dis'  at  tlie  Opfra-Comique. Dclno 

proposes  to  make  the  “grand  tour”  of 
Europe. Fritz  Krcisler  ployed  in  Lon- 

don for  tlie  first  time  May  12  at  a 
.Richter  concert.  Ho  pidyed  s'cethoven’s 
concerto,  and  the  Era  said  he  gave 
the  requisite  expression.”  The  Era 
also  Says  that  Ivreisler  “has  been  very 
successful  in  America”  and  won  the 
first  prize  at  the  P.aris  Conservatorv. 
He  did  win  the  said  prize— in  1SS7.  Wake 

up! This  xMiss  Mabel  Montcith  who  is 

being  lu.xtily  boomed  gave  a piano  re- 
cital in  London  May  13.  xVIr.  Blackburn  ■ 
s.ild  of  her:  “She  played  with  a good  1 

deal  of  refinement,  and  occasionally  ' 
even  with  distinction.  '?  * ? she  wa’-  ' 
hardly  so  successful  in  Beethoven’s 


nata  In  r major,  the  •Waldsteln';  htro 
she  sfi'mod  to  us  distinctly  weak,  al- 
tliough  sho  Is  always  pleasant  and 

agrctable  to  listen  to.” Purcell's  "Te 

Dcum”  In  U will  be  one  of  the  pieces 
to  be  performed  In  Westminster  Cath- 
edral June  U. 


• • 

Salfza  sanp  Romeo  the  second  night 
of  the  Covent  Garden  .season,  and  Mr. 


HclgRW^  and  “On  the  OThTCU”— b.v 
Arthur  Ilervey.  and  Mackenzie’s 
“Coronation  March”  will  be  performed 
at  the  Cardiff  triennial  celebration. 
Mackenzie's  march,  by  the  way.  was 
triei  on  the  dog  May  12  at  the  Al- 
hambra-of  all  places.  The  wise  critic 
of  the  Era  says  that  "trumpets,  cornets 
and  other  brass  instruments  are  prom- 
inent In  the  opening  measure;”  that 
I the  trio  makes  an  "admirable  contrast 


tuvciv  U.OO  iim.'.Loi  i.v  ' irilie'^),  are  the 
Brahms  of  some  of  the  later  songs— and 
of  the  "Deutsches  Reqi  iem”— full  ot 
(lowing  melody,  sustained  and  quiet 
dignit.v,  and  superb  and  rightly  directed 
nigrnvlly.  It  Is  sincerely  to  be  wished 
that  organists  will  p.ay  attention  to  thU 
work,  n most  valuable  addition  to  their 
repertory 


of  the  Covent  Garden  .season,  and  Mr.  . ‘ . ,,  m.t 

. owing  to  Its  tranquil  character,  ana 

^o  .rsev^;"^^  that  "’the  change  of  key  from  E tlat 


to  the  seventh  heaven:  I major  to  B tlat  major  Is  very  inuslclan- 

Flrsi  and  foremost  we  make  no  hes- , , , 1=  <, 

nation  In  .selecting  M.  Sal.'za  for  su- i'ly- ’ Yes,  Indeed,  this  modulation  Is  a 
'crlatlve  praise.  Last  year,  .'.t  one  stalrtllng  one.  Wo  commend  the  piece 
me,  it  was  P'js.siblc  to  wonder  if  this  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 

rtist  had'  not  a tiljle  over-strained  his  vork  under  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch. 

oice.  This  year  all  such  fears  arc  t WooHvni  Tune  4 5a 

wept  to  the  tyinds:  his  singing  last 


■We  have  received  several  letters 
which  may  afford  Instruction  or  awak- 
en discussion;  


voi  -.  , - 

swept  to  the  winds;  his  singing  last 
night  can  only  be  described  as  superb; 
there  were  moments  ’.vhen  one  \vi“had 
that  the  music  wire  even  a little  more 
trying  in  order  Just  to  discover  to  what 
limits  that  glorious  voice  could  ho 
put,  Moreover,  the  sincerity  of  his  act- 
ing wn.s  a Joy  to  witness;  he  was  Ro- 
nno:  in  the  last  act  especially  he  was 
so  inagnlllccntly  trie  to  the  part  that 
n c do  not  envy  anybody  wn-i  could 
have  listened  to  him  unmovid;  Salfza 
Is.  indec'd.  as  we  think,  desilued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  operatic  art- 
ists of  this  'Annus  MlrablUs.'  JIme. 
Suzanne  Adams  was  the  Juliette  of  the 
occasion,  and  though  she  struck  u.s  as 


new  suite  by  George  Bennett  and  the 
overture  to  Mackenzie's  "Cricket  on 
the  Hearth”  will  bo  played.  "The 
program  also  Includes  Tschalk-owsky's 
Pathetic  Symphony,  a work  which  ac- 
quires pecMllar  impres-slvencss  -when 
heard  In  a cathedral  and  uninterrupt- 
ed by  applause  between  the  move- 
ments.”  According  to  "Lancelot”  of 

the  Referee,  the  young  and  falr-halred 
WTlhclm  Backhau*  who  played 
Brahms's  Paganini  variations  in  Lon- 
don last  year,  "never  seems  to  have 
those  variations 


Di  casioLi,  anu  ciiuugu  sue  sci  oc-tc  u.>  as  1 - 

being  perhaps  a trifle  less  girlish  than  j got  beyond  cnosc  vaiuuiuiia  - 
the  part  demands,  she  sang  for  the  xhe  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr 
mest  part  very  beautifully,  and  with  . is-icghaus  has  not  yet  developed  what 
t l"l?h“‘l^f.lc"h‘rs  -own  as  a 'musical  soul.'  while  he 

more  than  can  be  said  of  many  modern  I does  possess  a remarkably  developed 
Interpreters  of  the  part.”  1 technic.” 


But  Mr.  Blackburn  advises  Salfza  to  j Mr.  II.  T.  Finck.  in  the  Evening  Post 
give  up  the  part  of  Faust.  | (N  Y'.).  gives  the  substance  of  an  arti- 

i "Why,  one  would  like  to  ask  at  the  | dc.  "The  Piano  Acrobat,  thac  ap- 
1 outset.  Is  It  that  Mr.  SalGza  cannot  j peared  recently  in  the  Allgemeine  Zei- 
' bring  himself  to  sing  'Salve,  dlmora'  in  ■ j.jj,,.  \’lenna;  "It  is  concerned  with 
'anything  like  a reasonable  wav?  So  ic  uianist  who 

many  casual  opera-goers  Judge  the  ten-  \ t—  ;?«ed  with  the  preard"mcu Hies 
! or  from  his  singing  ot  what  Is  perhaps  1 "JVnuW',  eludes  uH 
; the  most  celebrated  extract  from  the  Ij  This*^  savs  the'  writer  sets  tS 

; opera,  that  It  Is  a thousand  pities  that  new  utiu  f-iid  ‘ ObvfoiTslv  the  only 
[this  fine  singer  should  appear  to  be  an  -^t^hdaid^  Vs‘'\o  play  ‘three  o^f 

absolute  victim  of  those  etudes  at  once.  Godowsky.  fur-i 

I he  approaches  this  lav  song.  seven-octave  chro- 

'iLlke  the  lady  who  1 n>at‘C  scale  In  two  seconds  and  a half , 

convinced,  despite  all  e\iaence  lo  vne  . . . , .... 


cuiiviitucu,  «**•  ; r 

contrary,  that  she  had  lost  the  nose 
oft  he.  face,  like  the  community  of 
nuns  who,  under  the  Impression  that 
they  had  all  been  turned  Into  ca.s, 
began  In  their  chapter  room  lo  -sd  “P 
most  iinearihly  caterwauling.  Salra.a 
seems  to  labor  under  the  Impression 
that  there  Is  no  hope  for  him  ‘n  tno 
‘Salve,  dlmora.'  The  result  was  that 
singing  for  the  most  part  very  well 
before  and  after,  he  began  this  song 
flat,  and  In  desperate  efforts  to  re- 
trieve the  situation  finished  It  sharp; 
ha  has  done  the  same  thing  before,  and 
ns  he  Is  extremely  likely  to  do  it 
again,  he  must  simply  be  advised  to 
drop  'Faust'  completely  out  of  his  rep- 
ertory; It  Is  no  earthly  use  lo  damag- 
a big  and  well-deserved  reputa^ 


—that  is,  be  covers  a.  kilometre  of  key  , 
board  In  35  minutes  18  seconds.  This 
establishes  a record— but.  like  all  rec- 
ords, it  is  not  necessarily  final,  so  that 
rival's  need  not  despaii . If  Godowsky 
had  been  a poi  t.  lie  would  have  written  I 
verses  in  which  every  word  rhymes 
with  everv  other,  and  the  sense  of 
which  is  not  altered  if  they  are  read 
backwards.  Piano-playing  like  his,  the 
writer  continues,  provides  entertain- 
ment for  a quarter  of  .an  hour;  the 
other  hour  and  three-quarters  are  filled  : 
with  ennui.  Godowsky  seems  to  have  1 
seven  fingers  on  each  hand;  Barnum  I 
would  have  admired  him,  but  his  play- 1 


Boston,  May  31.  1902. 
Editor  ot  Talk  of  the  Day: 

■your  proposal  to  revive  The  stocks 
and  pillory  for  the  automoblllSts  who, 
like  the  Pharisees,  appear  unto  men 
ton  fast  (see  John  Phoenix)  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  I am  told  that  on  Long 
Island  and  along  the  Hudson  even 
quiet  citizens  now  go  gunning  for  those 
insolent  lords  of  the  highway:-  that 
they  build  barricades  In.  sunken  roads; 
but  here  the  element  of  danger  en- 
larges the  sport  of  the  automoblllst. 
■who,  I am  told,  now  -wears  a shirt  of 
mall.  The  exposure  In  stocks  or  on  1 
pillon’  would  be  a more  valuable  cor- 
rective  or  chaslcner.  1 

There  is  nothing  so  eOlcacious  In  j 
cases  of  Individual  and  wanton  con- 
tempt for  the  public  as  the  public  con- 
tempt  shewn  tcni’ard  one  in  a ridicu- 
lous position.  I remember  reading  that] 
the  Tuscans  took  their  bankrupts  into 
the  market  place  in  a bier  with  an 
empty  purse  carried  before  them;  all 
the  boys  followed;  and  the  bankrupt 
sat  all  day  clrcumstante  plcbe— to  be 
guyed.  So.  too.  at  Padua  there  was  a 
stone,  called  the  stone  of  turpitude, 
near  the  Senate  House;  and  on  this 
stone  spendthrifts  and  all  that  refused 
' to  pay  their  debts  were  obliged  to  eit 
unbreeched,  "that  by  that  note  of  dis- 
grace others  might  be  terrified  from  all 
such  vain  expense,  or  borrowing  more 
than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.” 

G.  H.  'W. 


i so  ap  much  as  pos.stble.  Her  sorrow 
j will  be  assuaged  viihen  she  and  the 
other  wealthy  know  that  their  estab- 
lishments are  Inhabited  by  as  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  North,  South 
and  East  Boston  as  may  desire  to 
change  their  customary  dwellings  for 
those  in  better  parts  of  the  town. 

The  club  members  shall  loan  through 
the  club  officials  their  houses  to  the 
poor  for  the  three  summer  months. 
Mrs.  Shlers  will  take  charge,  by  her 
butler's  hands,  of  all  keys  left,  properly 
ticketed,  at  her  residence.  The  honor- 


ing warms  no  one  but  the  player.  The 


a big  and  of  dlfflciiltle's'  which  he  needlessly  piles  on 

what  can  orily  a ^o  distract  the  atten- 

hysterla.  His  ® I— tion  from  tlie  main  thing  one  asKs  of  a 

e-vc^ntlon  he  did  performer.  What  has  become  of  the 
with  this, tender  melodies,  the  melancholy,  the 
a good  deal  of  Justice  to  nis  great  mobility  of  Chopin,  under  such  hands? 
powers.”  thn  'Godowsky  is  not  one  ot  those  players 

Mr.  Blackburn  says  that  Caruso,  tnc  , convince  us  that  they  might  have 

tenor  has  “a  singularly  pure  an  l pow-  i,een  artists  even  if  they' had  been  born 
crtul  tenor  voice  of  a very  wide  range;  j without  hands.'  ” ^ 

at  times  w'e  found  him  a little  remlnls-  | * *.  v, 

of  Tamigno  but  let  It  be  added.  1 In  a Journal  symposium  aboat  Amerl- 
Tf  kmaenTaT  his  verv  best.”  He  is  ■ cans  studying  art  abroad  Walter  Dam- 
wildly  enthusiastic  over  Renaud's  Rigo-  rosch  states  as  Ins  opinion  that  the 
wildly  emnusiasuc  u ambitious  music  student  may  learn  all 

‘®”°’  that  is  needful  In  America.  Mr.  Dam- 

Aii  t-  vr,,-.7r,Ti-cif I an  K-vear-old  plan-  rosch  did  not,  but  he  could  have  pointed 
Mleclo  Horzorvskl,  an  5 jear  i la  - himself  as  a signal  instance  ot  what 
1st,  pupil  of  I>eschetltzkt,  plajeu  " 1 hard  work  and  modesty  will  overcome 
out  notes  in  Vienna  the  piano  part  ot  York.  He  was  born  In  Posen, 

a Hnvdn  trio  pieces  by  Mozart  (C  minor  but  studied  conducting  here--as  the 

Hcothoven,  find  pieces  of  nis  o^n  «.oni  ^ 

TiriJition  to  the  nmazeniont  of  the  au*  • * 

^[^ncp  2-over  300  opera  singers  ia  , The  I>mdon  Times  says  of  the  posthu- 
iinlv  'have  formed  a union  to  protect  mous  pieces  by  Brahms: 

Uomsrives  against  managers  and  ' How  many  organists  in  Jhls  country 


Lincoln,  Mass..  May  29,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I read  -nith  much  Interest  in  the 
Journal  that  Miss  Mary  McLane,  the 
unconventional  young  woman  from  out 
of  the  West,  is  about  to  tell  a waiting 
world  how  she  found  the  Devil.  This 
is  indeed  something  worth  while.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  we  have  here  a 
modern  instance  of  Alibcch  and  the 
Hermit  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebaid? 
If  this  be  so,  let  us  hope  that  the 
finding  fills  a long  felt  want  In  her 
yearning  soul,  and  that  the  experience 
■was  at  once  startling,  soothing,  and 
satisfactory.  Ver>'  truly, 

SOLOMON  STRONG. 


themselves  against  managers  ana  „ play,  or 
agents,  to  raise  a pens.on  iu..u,  to  know,  Brahn.-s's  predude  on  the 

found,  a iiewsp-jper  to  represent  them»  choral  ”0  Traurigkelt,  " or  ihe  great 
,1-  (ho  nidfr  critics  in  fiu/ue  in  A-fiat  mmor.  which  nave  besn 


found,  a iiewsp-jper  to  repicocui  cnorai  u 1 raungacn,  ui  me 

eic  Why  do  not  the  older  critics  in  fugue  in  A-fiat  mHior.  which  nave  besn 
York  form  an  Ant.-Modern-Music-  ‘“.f  |^,V1?‘=fit!?s""o^n  Ve^rme^r‘2t.s"?i?^^ 
Society?  Richard  Strauss.  dlndj,  luhlished  each  week.  It  is  known  that 
Fran'''k  and  other  immoral  composers  date  from  Rrahms's  earlier  period, 

i-e  -(orlously  dl.'turblng  their  sleep  at  end' at  the  dale  of  his  death,  five  years 
a.e  .criou.  1^  nuv.rs  mav  be  in-  ago,  it  was  generally  thought  that  they 

(.■mcei-ts. 1- lute  platirs  rnaj  oe  in  p^nf^med  nil  that  Brahms  had  to  say 

trn  -ted  In  T.  H H.  \ erhey  s new  can-  organ.  But  since  his  death,  and 

certo  In  D minor,  although  this  com-  inter,  since  his  affairs  have  been  settled 
U-.C T-s  nn”lc  is  as  a rule  common-  by  the  Vienneae  Court  of  Chancery.  It 
Too  ^ hrouTt  out  at  a Ni-  has  transpired  that  prooably  tne  last 

place. SMoti  liroUonr  out  a v.'hich  lirahms  wrote  was  for  the 

kisc’n  concert  In  St.  Petersburg  a Uiw  organ,  and  the  “Vler  Ernstet  Gesange” 
piano  concerto  by  Rae'.imanlnolt.  Was  ^re  now  removed  fri'm  ihiir  po.sltlon  as 
, this  new,  or  was  It  the  concerto  played,  hia  “Swan  Song.”  Certainly 
for  th“  rn-.n  time  In  America  by__Slcve-  T,?;® 


^ for  th“  (ir.=t  time  In  f iTlmate  as^Jdales  to  believe  that  those 

king  at  Washington.  D.  L.,  in  1900,  .and  [q  form  his  Inst  work;  and 

new  in  St.  Petersburg? The  Concert-  carefully  the  two  or  three  distln- 

. \ tv»«  oiortirtTi  r»f  trt  whom.  GLDeireuUy, 


now  in  Si.  t'cctrsovii? -a very  careiuiiy  uus  lwu  ui 

Goer  (N  Y' ) says  of  the  election  of  guished  friends  to  whom,  otparently. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrcsch  as  conductor  of , BrahnY^^^^ 


the  Philharmonic  Society:  "If  this  re- 
snils  in  the  loss  to  America  of  Mr.  Paur 
It  will  be  a public  calamity.  In  making 
this  statement  there  is  no  thought  of 
ccmparlng  the  relative  abilities  of 
Jilessrs.  Damrosch  and  Paur.  Rather 
wc'argue  that  in  any  event  .Ir.  Dam- 
i-osch  -would  have  remained  In  America 
and  occupied  hlms,elf  T\ith  our  musical 
activities,  and  thus,  with  Mr.  Paur  re- 
elected. we  should  have  them  both.  Mr. 
p.aur  is.  In  the  opinion  of  many  musical 
folk,  the  finest  crchestral  conductor, 
all  things  considered,  who  has  ever  re- 
sided in  America,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  he  will  long  remain  here — though 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  seems 
little  Inducement  for  him  to  remain.” 
C6sar  Franck's  •'Beatitudes.”  two  or- 
chestral tone-pictures  — "On  the 


Ki-anms  connueu  luo  ='='-*  = 1,. 
with  him;  for  it  is  only  within  ihe  last 
lev.-  weeks  that  the  fact  became  known 
of  the  existence  of  the  “Elf  Choral-Y  or- 
splele”  which  Messrs.  Simrock  of  Ber- 
lin and  Bbruers  Street  have  Just  Pub- 
ll«l;<d.  Yet  Dr.  Heuberger  at  least 
knew  in  189C  of  their  exiotence  for  in  a 
i.iibllsh'd  extract  from  his  diary  of 
June  '24,  1,896.  he  refers  specifically  to 
the  preludes.  They  are  written  on  three 
staves,  for  orcan.  Two  chorale^ 
"Herzllch  thut  mich  vcrlangen  and  O 
Welt  icli  muss  dich  lassen”— are  each 
treated  twice;  and  here  a.lmost  more] 

than  elsewhere.  Is  noticeable  Bmhms  s 
remarkable  facility  In  highlj  flgurate 
counterpoint.  In  some  respects  11-^  com- 
rarif=*<jii  of  these  varunts  of  the 
subject-matter  Is  the  mest  Ir.Yresting 
feature  of  the  publication.  Rut  all  the 
nitmb-;rs  arc  worthy  of  the  most  caie- 
£ul  study.  In  them  one  seems  to  see 
the  hand  of  Brahms  v/,rUin.g^the  musl^c 
of  Bach,  vet  the  mdivieuallty  of, 
Brahms  Is  as  clearly  and  emphatically  1 
impressed  here  as_  <*n  any  ut  his  most 


Boston,  May  28,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Mrs.  Absalom  Hepinstall  Shlers  has 
frequently  observed  in  the  Talk  of  the 
Day  sagacious  comment  on  matters  of 
importance,  therefore  she  is  not  with- 
out hope  of  eliUtlng  from  the  presiding 
mind  counsel  which  may  further  the 
novel  philanthropic  project  which  she 
and  a few  close  friends  have  In  contem- 
plation. It  is  that  ot  Instituting  a club 
for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  wealthy 
and  for  the  aesthetic  improvement  of 
the  poorly-to-do. 

These  purposes,  Mrs.  Shlers  believes, 
can  be  furthered  if  the  club  be  gener- 
ally Joined  by  the  residents  of  Beacon 
Street.  Marlborough  Street,  Comm-op- 
■wealth  Avenue,  and  the  cross  streets 
from  Arlington  to  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. To  enlist  the  properly  qualified 
among  them,  the  club  ■will  not,  at  first, 
■be  made  more  inclusive,  though  prop- 
erly qualified  outsiders  may  be  admitted 
as  non-resident  members.  Properly 
qualified  here  means  the  possession  of 
a comfortable,  airy,  well  upholstered 
I house  or  flat,  fairly  supplied  with  pl^ 

''  tures,  books,  and  bric-a-brac.  It  is 
! Intended  that  all  such  houses  In  and 
• about  Boston  shall  be  treated  as  club- 
houses during  the  period  between  July 
1st  and  October  1st,  and  this  without 
expecting  from  the  members  more  than 
a nominal  entrance  fee. 

Mrs.  Shlers,  since  she  has  been  in- 
spired by  the  project,  has  observed  with 
unwonted  pleasure  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  specified  streets  are  assum- 
Ing  their  midsummer  a.ppearance  of 
desertion  by  the  first  and  the  more 
aspiring  families  of  Boston.  It  needs 
no  prophetic  soul  to  prognosticate  that 
those  streets  will,  for  fully  three  months 
after  July  begins,  show  doors  and  win- 
dows boarded  up,  blinds  drawn  down 
notices  to  postmen,  and  all  the  usual 
signs  that  the  dwellings  are  empty  of 
human  life,  unless  such  as  may  be  as- 
sumed to  animate  sen-ants  left  m 
charge  of  the  premises.  Mrs.  Shlers 
has  been  and  is  pained  to  reflect  on 
the  inutility  of  these  residences  during 
the  time  of  abandonment,  hut  she  hopes 
to  obtain  by  the  proposed  club  surcease 
from  that  gnawing  sorrow,  which  has 
been  the  more  poignant  because  she 
knows  that  multitudes  of  the  poor  are 
so  crowded  during  the  hot  weather  in 
hovels  more  or  less  wretched  that  they 
would  fain  live  in  the  streets,  and  do 


ary  officials  will,  through  si  salaried 
Executive  Committee,  take  care  that  . 
no  house  shall  be  crowded  by  the  sum-  | 
m?r  occupants,  A rule  will  be  that  not 
less  than  eight  times  as  much  interior 
cubic  space  as  the  individual  poor  are  ■ 
accustomed  to  shall  be  secured  to  each 
guest  of  the  club.  An  actuary  has  cal- 
iculated  that  this  allotment  will  enable 
Imore  than  half  of  all  the  usual  resi- 
dents in  the  poorer  parts  of  Boston 
to  find  room  in  the  streets  populated 
usually  by  one-flftleth  of  their  number. 

A difference  of  opinion  has  arisen. 
Will  this  loaning  ot  residences  signalize 
sufficiently  the  philanthropy  of  the 
club?  Should  the  club  members  leave 
with  their  tradesmen  orders  to  supply 
only  coal,  kindling,  gas,  milk  and  Ice, 
or  should  the  orders  Include  any  and 
everything — except,  possibly,  stimulants 
—which  the  temporary  occupants  may 
require?  Some  say  that  the  more  gen-  , 
eral  orders  -would  tend  to  pauperize  ' 
the  guests.  Others  think  that  llmita-  ] 
tlon  would  impair  the  widespread  repu- 
tation of  Boston  society  for  overflow- 
ing, - w'arm-blooded  hospitality.  This 
feajf  is  accompanied  by  another:  that 
valuable  statistics  as  to  the  consump- 
tion of  delicacies  by  the  poor  may  be 
lost— and  a course  of  Lowell  lectures 
thus  be  prevented— unless  the  club  be 
enabled  to  collect  and  tabulate  the 
tradesmen's  bills. 

The  main  recommendations  of  the 
scheme,  such  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
aesthetic  sense  in  the  poor,  and  of  the 
philanthropic  sentiment  in  the  rich,  are 
too  obvious  to  need  specification.  Plain- 
ly, too,  the  solidarity  of  the  commun- 
ity would  be  promoted  Incalculably  by 
enabling  the  lower  orders  to  learn  how 
the  superior  orders  live.  But  the  less 
salient  advantages  are  also  of  pith 
and  moment.  Cats  of  wealthy  habit 
need  not  be  turned  out  to  a predatory, 
poor,  homeless,  lingering,  and  yet  too 
often  brief  existence. 

Butchers,  bakers,  green  grocers  and 
all  tradesmen  contiguous  to  the  speci- 
fied streets  would  be  supplied  with  sum- 
mer customers.  Cabinet  makers,  fur- 
niture repairers,  carpet  beaters,  chore- 
women  would  be  greatly  blessed  by 
much  employment  In  the  fall.  The 
masses,  stimulated  by  what  they  had 
learned  of  pictures,  books  and  decora- 
tive objects,  would,  during  the  winter, 
buy  the  productions  of  artists  and  au- 
thors, Instead  of  squandering  their 
money  in  champagne,  cigars,  silks,  furs 
and  the  thousand  and  other  mere  lux- 
uries to  which  they  must  usually  de- 
vote their  earnings,  since  they  ac- 
cumulate so  little  capital. 

Mrs.  Shlers  has  mentioned  a nominal 
entrance  tee.  This  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  , Of  course  the  names  of 
all  club  members  will  be  extensively 
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published,  and  also  preserved  forever, 
associated  with  those  of  the  first  fami- 
lies, in  the  Boston  Blue  Book.  Some 
entrance  fee  is  necessary  that  remun- 
eration for  the  executive  officials  may 
be  provided.  Their  hard  task  will  be 
largely  that  of  explaining  to  the  guests 
the  uses  of  many  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  so  desirable  they  should  be 

familiarized.  — ^ t o . 

E.  de  L.  S. 


^ ^ 1 i?  1- 

"Mr.  Choate,  Ambassador,  will  go  to 
the  coronation  in  a plain  carriage.  In 
which  he  daily  drives  about  London." 
Is  this  a h.ansom?  Hansom  is  that  han- 
som does,  "Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  will 
occupy  a royal  carriage.”  This  shows 
the  power  of  the  press.  Mr.  Reid  is 
not  so  stout  a man  as  Mr.  Choate,  yet 
he  will  "occupy”  his  carriage,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  room  for  another. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  distinguished 
men  will  loll  or  sprawl  at  ease,  to 
show  that  they  are  accustomed  to  such 
luxuries  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve the  tradition  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. Although  there  are  numer- 
ous victims  of  the  hack  habit  in  Boston, 
few  assume  a position  of  ease  when 
driven.  One  looks  as  though  he  were 
chained,  another  as  though  he  feared 
an  accident,  another  as  though  he  w-ere 
brooding  over  the  cost  of  his  pleasure. 
Let  Measrs.  Chcate  and  Reid  be  loose- 
limbed.  devitalized,  insouciant.  Let 
Them  not  blink  when  t’aey  look  on  roy- 
alty and  gew-gaws.  Does  not  the 
American  eagle  gaze  steadily  and  with 
serene  defiance  .at  the  blazing  sun? 


“Virginia  Ilarned  will  meet  Arthiir 
Binero  when  she  arrives  in  London.” 
Important  news,  that  should  have  been 
cabled.  Of  the  two  we  congratulate 


We  reail  In  a newspaper  tliat  trousers 
came  in  a hiin'lrecT  years  a»to  as  the 
result  of  drink.  (This  reminds  us  that 
our  latest  pair--1S09— are  cut  as  though 
they  were  the  result  of  drink.)  The  Old 
World  royalty  drank  heavily;  gout 
swelled  le.gs;  knee  breeches  and  stock- 
ings became  impossible.  Nonsense. 
Brillat-Sa varln  gave  the  origin  of  this 
absurd  garment.  He  was  speakingj  of 
those  to  whom  nature  refused  gas- 
tronomic taste:  “They  have  long  faces, 
long  noses,  and  largo  eyes;  whatever 
their  height,  they  have  alw.ays  in  their 
tourncur  a character  of  elongation. 
They  have  black  and  straight  hair,  and 
are  above  all  deficient  in  embonpoint; 
It  is  they  who  invented  trousers.” 


The  automobolist  that  goes  at  a high 
rate  of  speed  is  in  danger  of  contracting 
empyema  of  ihe  sphenoidal  sinus. 
Should  not  this  alone  deter  him? 


F.  D.  C.  of  Nantucket  wTites;  “Will 
you  kindly  lend  your  efforts  to  prevail 
upon  the.  Boston  Journal  to  quit  now 
and  forever  using  that  vulgar  substi- 
tute ‘stunt’  (originated  by  the  New 
York  yellow  press)  for  the  proper  word 
‘stent,’  which  means  an  allotted  task.” 
But  we  like  the  word  “stunt.” 
“Stent”  we  believe  is  the  original  form; 
It  is  a Scotch  term  for  a task  that 
must  be  performed  within  an  allotted 
time.  “Stent”  is  not  an  Impressive 
word;  it  suggests  some  measly  job 
which  is  drawn  'out  by  a lazy-bones. 
“Stint”  is  little  better;  but  “stunt” 
is  heroic.  We  see  the  man  straining 
every  nerve  and  sinew;  his  eyes  pro- 
trude; he  drips  sweat.  And  stunt  is 
now  used  colloquially  in  a more  liberal 
sense.  Miss  Flossie  Blackwell  Smythe 
does  a stunt  when  she  writes  a thrilling 
historical  ndvei  in  which  Napoleon, 
Aaron  Burr,  Lincoln  and  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  are  introduced,  all  interesting 
and  affable. 


„ Boston.  May  30,  1902. 

Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

At  the  New  York  dinner  to  our 
French  guests  they  served  “amontillado 
pa-sado.”  The  Massachusetts  tariff  of 
1692  required  20  shillings  on  every  pipe 
of  imported  Fayal.  25  shillings  on  port, 
30  shillings  on  Madeira,  40  shillings  cn 
canar.v,  malaga  or  sherry,  and  35  shil- 
lings for  “every  pipe  of  Passado  wine.” 
What  is  this  passado  or  pasado?  Ap- 
parently 'the  dry  wines  paid  less  than 
the  sweet  stuff,  and  pasado  belonged 
to  the  more  expensive  class.  Apparent- 
ly the  pasado  class  was  not  known  in 
Massachusetts  until  about  1690,  and  as- 
suredly our  pundits  have  never  ex- 
plained just  what  it  was.  Needless  to 
a_dd  the  sorrowful  Information  that 
250  years  ago  our  Boston  taverns  served 
better  Spanish  wines,  and  greater  va- 
riety, than  today.  You  could  have 
montilla  and  manzanilla,  pajarete  .and 
muscatel,  tinto  and  other  kinds,  all 
enumerated  in  the  tariff  of  those  days, 
when  men  were  supposed  to  prefer 
long  sermons  to  wild  turkey,  tinto  and 
“otjier  wines  from  the  straights, ” 
French  wines,  as  the  tariff  shows,  were 
less  valued.  And  then  we  fancy  that 
the  old  fellows  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury came  here  to  practise  abstlnenc». 

PROVINCE  LAW. 

There  are  conflicting  statements  con- 
cerning the  word  “amontillado.”  ■ One 
writer  says  the  term  is  applied  to  three- 
year  old  sherry;  another  that  reference 
is  made  to  a peculiarly,  subtly  bitter 
flavor,  etc.,  etc.  And  so  has  there«been 
long  continued  dispute  over  the  words 
“Sherris”  and  “sack.”  James  Howell 
in  a letter  to  Lord  Cliff  (1634)  wrote  as 
follows  about  Spanish  wines:  “Those 

kinds  that  our  merchants  carry  over, 
are  those  onely  that  grow  upon  the  Sea- 
side, as  Malagas,  Sheries,  Tents,  and 
Aligants:  of  this  last  there’s  little  comes 
over  right,  therefore  the  Vinteners 
have  Tent  'which  is  a name  for  all 
wines  in  Spain  except  white)  to  supply  1 
the  place  of  it.”  Does  “pasado”  refer  ! 
to  the  date  of  the  vintage?. The  foreign 
dictionaries  are  singularly  dumb  with 
refereupe  event  to  amontillado.  As  for  ' 
sherry,  itself,  it  made  its  way  to  Eng-  ! 
land  under  Henry  VII.,  was  a favorite 
during  the  Eiizabethan  years,  fell  out 
of  favor  and  was  replaced  by  madeira 
until  Lord  Holland  relnstq,ted  it  in 
glory.  As  the  poet  sweetly  sang  in  1822: 
Pair  Sherry.  Port's  sister,  for  years  they 
dismiss’d  her,  ^ 

To  the  kitchen  to  flavor  the  Jellies— 

There  long  she  was  banish'd  and  well-nigh 
had  vanish'd 

To  comfort  the  kitchen-maids*  bellies— 

Tin  His  Majesty  fixt,  he  thought  Sherry 
when  sixty 

' Years  old.  like  himself,  quite  the  thing— 

So  I think  It  but  proper,  to  All  a tip-topper 
Of  Sherry  to  drink  to  the  King. 

In  Spain  itself  sherry  was  used 

' merely  as  a liqueur,  and  good  sherry 
was  dear. 

i- 

The  summer  dawn  I cannot  see. 

The  roses  are  not  sweet  to  me; 

Dew  fall  from  rain  I cannot  tell; 

Nor  can  I hear  the  passing  bell, 

Although  I lie  so  itear  the  gate 
Where  coffins  and  their  bearers  wait.  i 
But,  let  my  lover  pass.  I know 
His  footstep  in  my  grave  below 
The  rose  he  planted,  and  the  old 
Delight  in  this  my  breast  gi*own  cold, 

Stirs  and  awakes;  I lie  aglow— 

I,  burled  near  a year  ago. 

' I 


We  saw  in  a t<liop  window  a young 
man  of  waxen  pallor,  clegnntly  dre.sscd 
In.a  thlrte.en-dollars-and-a-half  suit,  ut- 
terly ‘C.xliaustcd  If  not  comatose.  In 
one  hand  he  hold  a cigar;  in  thi'  other 
a magazine.  Which  of  the  two  re- 
duced him  to  his  miserable  condition? 
a state  so  wretched  that  even  the  cx- 
cellenec  of  his  suit  cannot  awak.m 
him  to  activity. 

That  man  is  to  bo  pitied,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  would  say,  who  finds  no 
pleasure  in  sliop  windows.  Women 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  things  dis- 
played that  they  covet  and  often  can-  ! 
not  purchase.  You  then  see  strained 
faces,  eyes  tliat  are  as  hooked,  with 
ravenous  claws.  A shop-girl  fasci- 
nated b.v  the  show  of  a jeweler  is  an 
interesting  study  for  sociologist  and 
moralist. 

A newsboy  before  a tobacconist’s  is 
also  a pleasant  and  instructive  sight. 
But  a full-grown  man  studies  windows 
in  a spirit  of  agreeable  indifference;  he 
is  amused  and  often  reconciled  to  the 
period  in  which  ids  life  is  passing. 
Bromfield  Street  has  lately  bee<r  rich  i 
in  affording  this  cheap  diversion.  We 
flattened  our  nose  on  the  pane,  and 
enjoyed  a picture  of  the  Sayres-  j 
Heenan  fight.  We  were  impressed  es-  i 
pec'lally  by  the  plug-hats  of  the  by- 
standers, by  their  coats,  as  well  as  by 
their  ostentatious  good  spirits.  Pict- 
ures of  coaching  in  England  are  al- 
ways entertaining,  and  they  bring  up 
chapters  of  Dickens  and  the  sublime 
fantasia  of  De  Quincey.  No  ale  ever 
refreshed  as  that  oltered  to  the  tired 
squire  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  In  this 
weather  “The  Baths  ol  CaracaJla”  is 
a delight:  the  women  are  not  particu- 
larly desirable,  they  are  the  conven- 
tional, beefy,  thick-ankled  models  of  | 
'Alma-Tadema;  but  the  scene  as  a 
whole  is  cool,  and  ' the  architecture 
shames  the  efforts  of  our  talented 
young  men  _who  have  studied  at  the 
Ecaux-Arts  and  speak  stricu'Sly  of 
Trinit.v  and  the  Public  Librarj’.  Other 
windows  show  mules  and  demi-nudes, 
fish,  lobsters,  second-hand  furniture, 
watches,  digresston.s  of  the  apotheoar.v 
from  his  business  in  drug's,  etc.,  etc. 


some  of  the  Hini-ilayas  tlil.s  summi 
‘ They  will  attempt  the  Oodwln  ,\usU  n 
1 (28,250)  and  (he  Dap.sang  (28,265),  and 
' then,  if  they  are  alive,  they  will  try 
1 Everest  (29,002).  The  record  in  Hlma- 
I layan  mouiUalneerlng  is  now  held  by 
Conway,  who  climbed  the  Pioneer  peak 
(21,000)  in  1892.  But  is  It  possible  to 
climb  Everest?  Will  mountain  sick- 
ness, due  to  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure,  or  reduced  supply  of  oxygen 
prevent?  Of  course  the  higher  one 
goes  the  less  scientific  work  is  one  able 
to  do.  Then  the  hot  days  and  the  cold 
rights  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. An  authority  declares  that 
the  ascent  wo'U'ld  cost  at  least  $50,000, 
and  that  two  or  three  consecutive  years 
should  be  devoted  to  the  task.  Fur- 


T'blet,  n “;;  i 
Ing,  Ciimi'rniu 
tile  Nimbus” 
trnt.s  you  ■-  an 


l-i-ic  S'.-t'-m  or  T-u 
; Malos,  Atir- olnu.  ; 
Afl.'f  rnasti  7-ii  it  . r 
make  your  halo  fit. 


therinore,  Indian  polites  enter  into  the 
problem.  But  he,  indeed,  is  a hero 
that  braves  tlie  mysterious  Himalayas, 
the  home  of  strange  and  terrible  gods. 
“Israfel”  has  hinted  at  the  awful 
charm.  “For  the  Himalaya  enlarges 
your  credulity;  nothing  could  be  more 
wonderful  or  seemingly  more  impos- 
sible than  this  Himalaya!  Those 
ghostly  opalescent  mists  might  be  the 
ethereal  essence  of  Maeterlinck;  those 
pallul,  deathless  snows  might  bo  Bud- 
ana  s self  materialized:  the  dreamy 

sensuous  charm  of  the  lotus  here 
breathes  of  nuMitation;  in  this  rarefied 
atr  Death  and  Life  do  not  seem  quite 
so  set  and  conventional— they  are  bient 
rather  into  a kind  of  liermaphroditi- 
cal  state,  so  to  speak.” 


We  .spoke  of  cool  things,  as  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  the  soapless  baths,  and 
nudes  .and  demi-nudes.  Let  us  continue 
to  be  cool.  Here  is  an  account  of  the 
water-cure  as  practised  by  the  Dutch, 
on  Englishmen  on  the  Island  of  Am- 
boyna  in  1622.  We  quote  from  Sander- 
son's History  of  King  James: 

First,  they  hoisted  up  the  examinant 
b^•  the  hands  with  a cord,  on  a laige 
door,  fastetiing  him.,  upon  two  staple.s 
of  iron  on  the  top,  as  wide  as  the  arms 
could  .stretch;  his  feet  hung  to  the 
ground,  stretebert  out  to  their  full 
length  and  width,  and  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  door;  then  they  wrapped 
a cloth  about  his  neck  and  f.ice,  so 
close  th.'tt  no  water  could  go  hv.  This 
done,  pouring  the  water  leisurely  upon 
his  head,  and  filling  the  cloth  up  to 
his  mniUh  and  nr.stril.'i,  that  he  could 
not  draw  breath,  hut  must  withal  suck 
in  w.-tter.  and  so  continued  till  it  forced 
its  way  out  at  hi.s  nos'.^  eyes  and  cars, 
stitling  and  choaking  liim  into  a swoiin 
or  fainting;  but  lieing  taken  down,  they 
made  him  vomit  out  tlio  water,  and  so. 
somewhat  recovered,  they  tortured  him 
again  four  or  live  times,  till  his  body 
was  swelled  three  times  bi.gger,  his 
cheeks  like  bladders,  and  his  ej'es  star- 
ing out  beyond  his  brows. 
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Alfon.so.  the  King,  may  dis’like  bull 
fights  and  propose  to  substitute  horse 
races,  but  what  will  his  people  say? 
Ferdinand  VII.  was  from  time  to  time 
peculiarly  atrocious,  and  then  his  faith- 
fpl  folk  approviiigly  exclaimed:  "Cara- 
jo!  He's  a King  am!  no  mistake.” 
Narvaez  was  a favorite  in  Spain  and 
yet,  when  on  his  death  bed  the  priest 
ui’ged  him  to  forgive  his  enemies,  r,o 
muttered:  “There’s  no  use  in  doing  that, 
for  there  is  no  one  .alive  to  par<Ion 
pie.  I had  them  all  shot."  What  are 
; a few  bulls?  Furtliormore  the  women— 

! the  Spanish  w-omen,  for  we  do  not  re- 
I fer  to  Mrs.  Curry— would  be  the  first 
to  object.  Mr.s.  Curry  was  upset  by 
I the  sight:  Spanish  tvomen  sometimes 
faint  in  their  seats,  but  from  spasmodic 
delight. 

This  Professor  Angelo  Heilprin  who 
ascended  Mt.  Pel4e  was  already  famous 
as  a climbing  exrplorer.  He  was  the 
first  to  determine  the  pre-eminence  of 
Orizaba  among  Mexican  mountains,  and 
now  he  is  more  fortunate  than  the 
elder  Pliny,  whom  vomiting  Vesuvii's 
angrily  destroyed  for  his  scientific  curi- 
osity. The  soldiers  of  Cortez  lowered 
their  leader  into  the  crater  of  Popocat- 
apetl,  that  he  might  collect  sulphur  for 
their  gunpowder,  but  tlie  French  and 
not  Pizarro’s  soldiery  were  the  first  to 
explore  ihe  .\ndes.  (In  1735,  three  Aca- 
demicians and  others  climbed  Pichin- 
cha.)  Humboldt  in  1802  asserted  that 
he  reached  a height  of  19,286  feet  on 
Chimborazo.  This  mountain  is  20,545  feet 
high  according  to  Whymper,  who  got 
to  the  top  in  1879.  In  1898  Conway 
climbed  Sorata,  or  Ilampu,  but  the  first 
English  climber  of  the.  Andes  was  an 
Irishman,  I'entland,  who  made  a par- 
tial ascent  of  Illimani,  which  he  in- 
sisted is  24,250  feet  high. 

And  now  a party  of  Englishmen, 
Austrians  and  a Swiss  intend  to  climb 


There  is  already  talk  about  vacation. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  resting  is  to 
engage  in  a different  occupation  from 
that  by  w’hich  you  make  your  living. 
?'Ir.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  tired  oiut, 
showed  torpor  and  morbid  irritability. 
He  consulted  the  doctors,  he  traveled 
in  company  with  S.  T.  Coleridge,  he 
tried  all  manner  of  remedies.  At  last 
“as  a desperate  attempt  to  rouse  and 
irritate  the  decaying  sensibility  of  his 
system,”  he  opened  a butcher’s  shop, 
“conceiving  that  the  affronts  and  dis- 
putes to  which  such  a situation  would 
expose  him  might  act  beneficially  upon 
his  increasing  torpor.”  This  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood wa.si  young,  rich,  popular,  of  ac- 
knowledged learning,  publicly  honored. 
Then  there  was  Mr.  Tolman  in  Stock- 
I ton's  story,  who  left  his  business  to 
open  a circulating  library  in  a little  ; 
town.  Bu|.  never  mind  Wedgwood  or  i 
Tolman.  An  ideal  vacation  is  not  nec-  I 
cssarily  rest  from  labor.  A vacation  | 
should  correct  some  mental  twist  as  \ 
well  as  exercise  forgotten  muscles. 

It  would  be  well  for  a shy  man  to 
serve  a month  as  conductor  of  a troiloy 
car,  barker  for  a merry-go-’round, 
ticket  seller  for  a summer  show.  A 
man  who  prides  himself— poor,  mis- 
guided wretch— on  being  a hustler, 
should  spend  some  weeks  in  a Cape 
Cod  village,  where  he  would  soon  learn 
the  folly  of  activity.  The  “manana" 
of  the  Spaniards  is  the  “right  away” 
of  the  Cape  Codder,  to  whom  the  tropi- 
cal sloth  is  mercurial  tiiimbleness.  The 
most  “practical”  plumber  could  learn 
lessons  of  delay  in  Barnstable  Ooiunty. 

A vacation  might  be  spent  pleasantly 
!n  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It  would 
be  a restful  holiday.  We  do  not  advise 
Bates  Hall,  but  the  room  where  the 
newspaper  files  are  kept  is  cool,  and 
the  rooms  of  the  special  libraries  are 
delightfully  airy  and  unfrequented. 
There  is  an  elevator,  and  no  one  need 
heat  eyes  or  temper  by  looking  at  Mr. 
Abbey’s  pictures  on  the  walls.  With 
a little  practice  Mr.  Sargent's  idea  of 
a mural  decoration  can  be  avoided. 
You  are  not  crowded:  a picture  book 
or  the  score  of  an  opera,  or  some  Span- 
ish volume  is  an  excuse  for  daily  visits; 
rest  Isr^more  assured  than  at  a summer 
cottage:  there  are  no  screaming  chil- 
! dren,  thumped  pianos,  exuberant  young 
, women  making  up  a golf  or  a sailing 
party.  And  as  nearly  all  modern  novels 
of  any  true  interest  are  starred  by 
watchful  and  sensitive  officials,  there 
is  no  possible  danger  of  accidental  or 
self-inflicted  injury  to  your  morals. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  “Lis- 
ten,” No.  7 of  the  third  volume  of  a 
monthly  journal,  published  at  Evans- 
ville, Ind.  The  leading  editorial  article 
says:  “The  editor  of  ‘Listen’  wishes 

to  say  that  we  are  indebted  to  your 
departed  friend  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
for  all  the  knowledge  we  have  in  the 
different  lines  we  are  publishing  in 
this  paper.  * * * We  knew  that 
there  were  some  grand  truths  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  could 
not  comprehend'  just  what  Jesus 
meant,  until  we  had  studied  Mr.  Emer- 
son’s ideas.  After  years  of  hard 
studying  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  works,  we 
caught  his  ideas.”  The  editor  is  slow 
and  not  wholly  sure  of  his  pronouns,  I 
but  the  assistant  editor  should  not  I 
have  been  obliged  to  wrestle  so  i 
heroically,  with  Mr.  Emerson’s  ideas, 
for  she  is  an  astrologer— yes.  Miss  M. 
Gertrude  Punshon  wears  a man’s  col- 
lar and  is  an  astrologer.  For  50  cents 
you  can  provide  yourself  with  a pam- 


Did  Judge  Kohlsaat,  who  will  gc.  : 
down  lo  I'osterily  in  fompany  witA  ' 
6=olomon,  Daniel,  and  Judge  Bridle-  j 
goose,  aver  read  Menagiana,  or  fhiut-  I 
ier'.s  “L' s Grotesques”?  Hath  M'eri.ue  I 
anil  fiantkr  slole  outrageou.sly  from  ' 
Mr,  Gro.ss,  ilie  eminent  jilaywright  'if 
CI'ioa,go. 

Cyra  no  ile  Bergerac  lived  in  tin  17lh 
cmlur.x-  (1620-166.5).  so  diil  Gilles  Meiiau- 
(1613-1692).  We  (ihd  M('iiage  saying  ■ 
M('nagi;ma  vol.  H!.,  )i,  216— “Merg-rae 
was  a great  sworrl.sman.  His  noc". 
which  was  exieedingly  disfigured,  led 
him  to  ida.v  nn  ro  than  ten.  Ho  could 
not  endure  any  one  looking  at  it.  ami 
his  hand  went  i’  once  to  his  sword.” 
Thfojihile  Gautier  was  anoUier  tin- 
hlushin.g  plagiarist.  He  began  his 
chapter  on  C.vrtmo  (“Los  Grotesques," 
ciia)>.  VT  1 with  a dissertation  on  the 
length  of  the  nose  as  diagnostic  of 
mind,  braver.v  and  all  tine  qualities. 
He  also  refor.s  to  the  dictum  of  the 
Salernitan  school;  “Noscitur  a naso 
quanta,  etc..’’  by  which  women  some- 
times have  been  crueil.v  deceived.  Then 
he  gives  two  int.ges  to  a description  of 
Cyrano’s  nose,  this  “improbable”  nose 
which  covers  the  side  of  a three-quar- 
ter portrait.  “It  forms,  in  the  middle,  j 
a mountain,  which  seems  to  me  to  be, 
next  to  the  Himalaya,  the  higlicst 
mountain  in  the  world:  then  it  plunges 
toward  the  mouth,  -which  it  throws 
Into  deep  shadow,  as  the  proboscis  of 
a tapir,  or  the  beak  of  a bird  of  pi'cy; 

Bt  the  end  it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a cut,  like,  although  more  pro- 
nounced, the  furrow  that  cuts  the 
cherry  lip  of  Austrian  Anne,  the  white 
queen  -n-ith  long  ivory  hands.  It 
as  though  there  were  tviio  distinct  noses 
on  one  face,  which  is  too  much  for 
habitude.  Some  hunting  dogs  show  this 
conformation:  it  is  a sign  of  an  un- 
usually kindly  nature;  the  portraits  of 
Saint  Vincent  do  Paule  or  of  Deacon 
Francois  Paris  will  show  you  the  best 
characterized  types  of  this  kind  of 
structure;  but  Cyrano’s  nose  is  less 
pasty,  less  fleshly  in  the  outline,  there 
Is  more  of  none  and  gristle,  there  is 
a higher  jmlish;  it  is  more  heroic. 

* * * -Its  the  duels  of  his  day  did  not 
; end  with  a late  breakfast,  and  as  Cy- 
I rano  was  a skillful  duelist,  there  was 
risk  of  receiving  a ,good  sword-thrust 
in  the  hell.v  and  of  carrying  off 
doublet  with  more  button-holes  than  it 
: had  in  the  first  place,  and  so  every- 
body soon  found  the  shape  of  Cyrano’s  ; 
nose  exceedingly  becoming.  * * * Every; 
man  should  make  his  nose  respected, 
it  is  his  duty,  but  Cyrano  was  not  con- 
tent with  grievously  wounding  or  kill- 
ing those  that  did  not  seeme  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  olfactory  apparatus, 
he  wished  to  establish  as  a .pHncipIe 
that  everyone  should  have  a big  nose, 
that  the  snub-nosed  are  miserable  abor-  i 
lions,  creatures  scarcely  sketched,  for  i 
whom  Nature  blushed.  He  advances 
this  singular  paradox  in  his  ’Voyage 
a.  la  lunc.’  * » « Without  a nose,  ac- 
cording to  him,  no  courage,  wit,  adroit- 
ness. passion,  nothing  that  goes  to 
make  up  a man:  the  nose  is  the  seat  of 
the  soul,  it  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brutci  because  no  animal  has  a nose 
like  that  of  a man.  Ah!  Monsieur 
Savinien  Cyrano  de  Bergerac!  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  twist  for  your  own 
benefit  too  openly  the  fable  of  the  fox 
vjthou.t  a tail.” 

Lord!  what  a busie,  restless  thiner 
Hast  thou  made  man! 

Each  day  and  hour©  he  is  on  wing”, 

Rests  not  a span. 

Then  having  lost  the  Sunne  and  light. 

By  clouds  surpriz’d. 

Hadst  thou  given  to  this  active  dust 
A state  untir’d. 

The  lost  Sonne  had  not  left  the  huske. 

Nor  home  desir’d. 

That  was  thy  secret,  and  it  is 
Thy  mercy  too; 

For  w'hen  all  falles  to  bring  to  hlisse, 

Then  this  must  doe. 

Ah!  Lord!  and  what  a Purchase  will  that  be. 
take  us  sick,  that  sound  would  not 
take  thee! 


To 


The  day  after  a prize  fight  distin- 
guished for  “terrific  slugging,"  the  vie-  . 
tor,  and  he  that  was  made  a “chop-  I 
ping  block,”  meet  in  a barroom,  “with-  i 
out  a mark  on  them,’’  assure  each  other  I 
of  most  resnectful  consideration,  and  i 
open  wine  for  the  crowd.  We  observe  | 
that  Boers  and  Britons  at  Vereeniging  j 
indulge  in  “remarkable  scenes  of  fra-  * 
ternization.” 


Shrewsbury  calls  Foxhall  Keene  "my 
dear  Keene,’’  and  Keene  does  not  say 
“Me  Lud,”  but  just  “Shrewsbury.”  as 
though  he  were  ordering  oyster.s,  "so 
there  will  be  no  need  of  international 
arbitration,  and  we  can  all  attend  to 
tho  settlement  of  this  burning  ques- 
tion: Should  everybody  in  a room  rise 
when  a member  of  the  President’.^  | 
family  enters?  It  appears  that  this  j 
question  is  discussed  seriously  at  | 
Washington,  where  snobberj’  has  run  j 
riot  for  years. 


Jlr.  Jpnklns  o'  Wlsronsin  is  atnazpd 
at  thp  thouRht  of  a rresHent  going  to 
Chicago  and  getting  drunk.  And  yet 
at  least  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  were  given  to  .strong  drink,  nor 
did  they  go  outside  of  Washington  for 
full  enjoyment. 


The  Maekintosh  of  :Maokintosh  is  on 
the  list  of  Coronation  peers.  Will  he 
go  In  a mackintosh? 


' Cremorne  and  fell  and  was  sniasnea  to 
'pieces  in  Chelsea.  There  were  attempts 
to  make  such  performances  illegal.  H" 
might  have  named  other  daring  men 
and  yet  not  gone  back  to  Icarus.  There 
was  Mr.  John  Baptist  Dante  of  Peru- 
gia. who  experimented  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  Ingeniously  made  for  himself 
wings  and  flew  several  times  over  the 
lake  of  Trasimenus.  Oldolna  tells  the 
.story  of  his  downfall.  His  success  In- 
.spired  him  with  the  boldness  to  divert 
the  whole  city  of  Perugia  with  the 
sight.  "The  time  he  pitched  upon  w/ts 
the  solemnity  of  the  marriage  of  Bar- 


, Vt  w.x.  1 1/1  out- 

A pleasant  list  of  articles  of  dress  | wUh  the  sister  of 

named  after  men  and  women  might  Bagllonl.  'tV  hen  the  crowd 

easily  be  drawn  up:  Mackintosh,  rag-  «Pe<  tators  was  assembled  In  the 

*an  garibaldi,  sontag.  gibus,  Welling-  ^uare;  behold  our  Dante  at  once 

iu.li,  kunuu  . f,  B . shooting  from  the  highe.st  place  of  the 

are  thus  preserved.  Noblemen  of  g.ng-  ^^e  air.  He  directed  his  flight  , 

over  the  square  and  struck  the  people  j 
with  admir.ulon.  Unfortenattly  the 
iron  with  which  he  managed  one  of  hi.s  ^ 
wings  broke;  and  then,  not  being  able 
to  balance  the  weight  of  his  body,  he 
fell  on  the  Church  of  Our  Uadv  and 
broke  his  thigh."  They  mended  him; 
but  his  end  was  :i  terrible  one;  he  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ven- 
ice and  died  of  sickness  before  he  was 
10  years  old. 


! land  were  made  Immortal  by  a sand 
I wlch  and  negus.  In  this  country  our 
pronflnent  statesmen  and  play  actresses 
I give/  their  names  to  cheap  cigars,  and 
^ thus  show  that  fame  is  smoke. 

Captain  Olsen  of  the  brigantine  Fred- 
erlcka  Schepp  brought  a cargo  of  co- 
coanuts  from  Corn  Island  and  St.  And- 
rews to  New  York.  He  was  asked 
whether  the  natives  of  the  island  were 
civilized.  "Well,  they  don’t  wear  gloves 
nor  go  to  church  much,  but  they  are 
more  civilized  than  some  people  here. 
They  will  answer  a civil  question,  and 
they  won’t  rob  you.  A man  can  go 
ashore  and  leave  h’ls  ship  without  lock- 
ing everything  up."  Now  suppose  these 
tests  of  civilization  were  applied  to 
Boston  and  New  York?  In  New  York 
there  might  be  a civil  answer,  and  In 
Boston  there  might  be  no  robbery,  but 
how  about  the  two  tests  together  In 
either  city? 

' Mr.  Erwin  Pfhiil  of  Wilkesbarre  has 
asked  the  court  to  allow  him  to  change 
! his  name.  And  yet  he  stood  It  for  lO 
I years.  What  was  the  precise  nature 
of  the  joke  that  served  as  the  last 
straw? 


/ ^ 


Why  fear?  The  light  wind  whitens  all  the 
brine. 

And  throws  fresh  foam  upon  the  marbie 
shores. 

Or  it  may  be  that  strong  and  strenuous 
oars 

Must  force  the  shailopa  o'er  the  hyaline. 

But  welcome  utter  calm  or  bluer  blast— 

The  voyage  will  be  done,  the  Island  reached 
at  last. 


The  education  of  Mrs.  Lily  Langtry  s 
daughter  "has  been  of  the  most  cor- 
rect kind,  yet  she  has  not  been  denied 
the  enjoyments  of  English  life.  A 
puzzling,  contradictory  statement. 

Colonial  slippers  with  buckles  are  not 
for  all  feet.  The  bigger  the  buckle,  the| 
smaller  the  food  should  be. 

The  short  spell  of  hot  weather 
brought  ou'.  "fatigi;e”  shirts  and  belts. 
As  In  former  years,  many  wearers  in- 
sisted on  starched  collars  and  wiist- 
bands  and  thereby  destroyed  the  in- 
pertles,”  by  John  cams.  -M.  f>.  rne;  herent  comfort  cf  the  garment.  Thus 
book  was  first  published  in  1576,  but  the'  fs  a fatigue  shirt  quickly  fatigued, 
dogs  described  therein  are  easily  recog-  rjas  any  keen  investigator  of  s^len- 


I A.  J.  F.  writes:  ".My  boy  Augustus 

Is  much  Interested  In  dogs,  and  I have 
promised  him  a pet  for  the  seaside. 
Do  you  know  of  any  first  class  book 
about  dogs? 

We  do,  we  do.  We  recommend  heart- 
ily "Of  English  Dogs,  the  Diversities, 
the  Names,  the  Natures,  and  the  Pro- 
perties,” by  John  Calus.  M.  D.  The 


nlzod  today.  Take,  for  Instance,  the 
dog  called  In  Latin,  Canis  Lunarius,  in 
English,  the  Mooner: 

"Because  he  doth  nothing  else  but 
watch  and  ward  at  an  ynche,  wasting 
the  wearisome  night  season  wdthout 
slumbering  or  sleeping;  hawing  and 
wawlng  at  the  moon." 

The  mastiff  Is  "vast,  huge,  stubborn, 
ugly  and  eager;  of  a heavy  and  burden- 
ous  body,  and  therefore  but  of  little 
swiftness;  terrible  and  frightful  to  be- 
hold; and  more  fierce  and  fell  than  any 
Arcadian  cur.  • • • a kind  of  dog 

I .striking  cold  fear  Into  the  hearts  of 
men." 

And  do  not  women  today  delight 
In  spaniels,  or  as  Calus  says,  plant 
their  pleasure  In  them? 

"These  dogs  are  little,  pretty,  proper, 
and  flue;  and  sought  for  to  satisfy  the 
dellcaten- -S3  of  dainty  dames,  and  wan- 
ton wonv  n's  wills.  Instruments  of  folly 
for  them  to  play  and  dally  withal,  to 
trifle  away  the  treasure  of  time,  to 
withdraw  their  minds  from  more  com- 
mendable exercises.  • • ♦ A silly  shift, 
i to  shirk  Irksome  Idleness!  These  pup- 


parts  of  their  bodies."  \'ehus  was’eon- 
tent  with  her  cestus. 

But  a sliort.  fat,  sw'eaty  man  with 
a lightly  strapped  belt,  whether  the 
shirt  bulge  or  be  clammy,  is  a loath- 
some object.  Then  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  drawers.  Some  attempt  to  solve 
this  by  the  use  of  safety-pins,  a re- 
turn to  Infancy  with  its  attendant  hor- 
rors. It  Is  a singular  fact  that  the 
more  Intrepid  drawers  climb  quickly 
above  the  belt,  and  when  the  wearer  , 
trle.s  to  regulate  them,  even  in  the  ! 
street  at  noon  and  In  the  sight  of  the 
people,  they  rush  madly  toward  the 
knees.  Even  .a  hero  is  not  respected! 
by  his  drawers,  however  chesty  hls; 
gait  hiay  be. 

Boston,  May  31,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Coming  of  a most  respectable  New 
England  family  who  scorn  slang  and 
abhor  profanity.  I am  constantly  as- 
tonished at  hearing  from  their  lips  the 
exclamation  "Godfrey!”  Throughout 
New  England  this  ejaculation  is  fre- 
quently heard,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  "Godfrey  mighty.”  "Godfrey  do- 
mlne”  is  also  not  unu.sual.  The  halt  of 
my  , family,  however,  who  are  descend- 
ed from  Bostonians,  often  exclaim, 
when  stirred  by  really  vivid  emotion. 
"Godfrey  dolman!"  This  I have  never 
beard  from  others  than  my  kin  till, 
a few  days  ago,  in  one  of  the  large 
' "department  stores,"  I overheard  one 
saleswoman  say  to  another:  "Godfrey 
dolman!  Do  they  think  we  haven’t 
got  anything  to  do  but  sit  and  fold 
our  hands?” 

Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  this 
exclamation  and  Its  various  additions? 

I cannot  believe  that,  like  "Goddy.” 
commonly  heard  in  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
It  is  a substitution  for  "God.” 

NEW  ENGLANDER. 

We  fear  that  "Godfry”  is  a substitu- 
tion for  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. just  as  "goldarned”  is  a softened 
form  of  a vigorous  expression  that  for 
years  typified  England'  in  its  attitude 
toward  all  other  countries.  Of  course 
some  one  will  arise  and  say  that! 
Colonel  or  Judge  Godfry  was  a man! 
of  such  importance  and  integrity  that 
his  name  was  used  as  a binding  oath, 
just  as  some  one  insists  that  "so  long" 
was  originally  Malayan.  But  this  gal- 
lant Colonel  or  learned  Judge  must 
have  accomplished  the  feat  of  living 
in  several  places  at  the  same  time. 
Why  "Godfry  dolman”?  We  are 
stumped;  although  we  might  hem  and 
•haw  and  say  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne: 
"What  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what 
name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid 
himself  among  women,  though  puz- 
zling questions,  are  not  beyond  all  con- 
jecture." A dolman  is  a long  Turkish 
robe,  open  In  front,’  with  narrow 
sleeves;  or  the  uniform  jacket  of  a hus- 
sar. worn  like  a cape,  with  the  sleeves 
hanging  loose:  or  a woman’s  mantle 
with  cape-like  appendages  instead  of 
sleeves:  and  there  is  even  such  a thing 
as  a dolnignotte.  But  what  has  God- 
fry to  do  with  it?  There  should  bo  a 
Dictionarj’  of  English  Profanity.  The 
Germans  are  provided'  with  such  a 


tific  problems  stated  in  a formula  the 
precise  heating  power  of  a pair  of  .sus- 
penders? The  belt  is  cooler;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  this;  but  it  is  not  given  to 
everyone  to  wear  a belt  becomlngly- 
Some  physicians  assert— they  are.  for 
the  most  part,  passionate  surgeons 
that  the  bdt  superinduces  appendicitis, 
a disease  that  In  past  years  has  enjoyed 
no  little  poiiularity.  although  today 
there  Is  more  talk  about  ping  pong. 

The  combination  of  belt  and  shirt  is 
no  new  thing.  In  the  late  thirties  the 
gilded  youth  of  Paris  wore  a hand- 
somely-embroidered belt  and  ^^^kraUhough  ‘thelr’^profanity  Is  weak, 

mer,  no  waistcoat,  rhose  unimpre.^slvc,  and  often  laboriously 

days  of  gorgeous  shirt-fronts.  I pp(ja,ntlc 

that  cost  50  francs  or  more  apiece.  ' 

Suspenders,  braces,  gallowses,  are  a jjr  Charles  Dixon  d.ies  not  believe 
thing  of  recent  Invention.  Lord  Ches-  that  nest  building  Is  a matter  of  blind 
terfleld  never  wore  them,  and  Sidney  instinct  or  inherited  habit;  he  says 
Smith  in  1843  named  braces  among  the  that  birds  have  intelligence  or  rea.son. 
18  changes  in  social  manners  which  had  jje  finds  that  certain  birds  adapt  them- 
taken  place  since  he  was  a young  man.  selves  to  altered  conditions  of  life. 
Were  braces  used  much  before  18’23?  and  young  birds,  especially  when  they , 
Gallowses  Is  a word  of  more  respect-  are  reared  apart  from  their  kind,  are 
able  age.  Bailey’s  Dictionary  (1730)  unable  to  build  nests  typical  of  their 
thus  defines  It:  "Contrivances  made  of  kind.  They  that  'are  interested  in 

cloth,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  worn  over  these  architects  and  In  the  habits  of 
‘ pleasure  they  provoke,  as  more  m et  shoulders  by  men  to  keep  their  nestle.ss  and  parasitic  birds  should  read 

ph'vfellows  for  mincing  mlsrtresscs  to  breeches  up;’’  and  Southey  wrote  in  a his  "Birds’  Nests:  an  Introduction  to 

bear  In  their  bosoms,  to  keep  company  ---  

withal  In  their  chambers,  to  succor 
with  sleep  In  bed.  and  nourish  with 
meat  at  b>ard.  to  lay  In  their  laps,  and 
Ikk  their  11ns  as  they  ride  In  their 
wagons.  That  plausible  proverb  veri- 
fied upon  a tyrant,  namely  ’that  he 


pl-^s  the  smaller  they  be,  the  more 


nca  upon  a ijieui..  ---  Deiorp  me 

loved  Ills  sow  bolter  than  his  son*  may  j^jg  **aood  Old  Times' 

• • a.  - 1 1 ...  .J  t V>  I a lain.*!  a t ^ 


,,  nil..  ...»  Introduction  to 

leucr  uoi'J):  "He  used  to  have  books,  the  Science  of  Caliology."  Callology.  by 
pen.  Ink  and  paper,  breeches,  gallowses,  the  way.  Is  a good  word,  and  we  will 
neck  cloth,  and  rolls  and  butter,  all  defend  it  with  our  sword,  but  it  Is  not 
upon  the  breakfast  table  at  the  same  in  the  great  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  | 
time.”  So  in  Swiss  Genn.an  we  find  . I ^ ^ 

"galgen  ” "Braces”  does  not  appear  * fcc  • 

before  the  nineteenth  century.  Rust  ^ UTOBIOGR-^-RHIl'^S  of  singers  or 


4*4.’  •'*'  

; wrll  he  applied  to  this  kind  of  people: 
w ho  delight  more  In  dogs,  that  are  de- 
prived of  all  possibility  of  reason,  than 
they  do  in  children  that  be  capable  of 
wisdom  and  judgment.  But  this  abuse, 
poradventure.  relgneth  where  there  hath 
been  long  lack  of  Issue:  or  else,  where 
barrenness  Is  the  best  blossom  of 
beauty.” 

Buy  Calus’s  book,  and  you  will  not  re- 
gret It.  As  Mr.  Abraham  Fleming -said: 


(1888):  players  of  musical  Instrumenl.s 

"Braces;  this  article  of  dress  was  re-  nro  often  a disappointment,  even 

wno  1..V.V  ...  — garced  with  contempt  by  the  old  men  when  they  are  not  written  by 

prlvcd  of  all  possibility  of  reason,  than  ISIG."  The  obstinate  determination  gonie  newspaper  friend.  Among  the  best 
, -v.11,1.^ — .hot  Wh  horrthie  Of  g.j.  pharlcs  Wetherell  never  to  brace  those  works  are  the  memoirs  of  ' 

up  hts  trousers  was  once  allud?d  to  Kelly,  Parke.  Santlcy.  Maplcson.  Ulan-  ; 
In  a Parliamentary  debate,  unless  Sala  , gjnj  Dlrtersdorf.  Among  the  least  ' 
was  In  error.  'satisfactory  or  the  dullest  are  those 

In  the  early  eighties  drrss-reformers  ‘ ijj.  w'jiuam  Mason,  Marches!.  The 
argued  in  behalf  of  suspenders  for  j,iost  entertaining  gosSlpers  often  for- 
women.  Dr.  Horace  Dobell  made  a gal-  get  Important  dates,  or  are  afraid  to 
lant  fight  against  the  proposition:  "Un-  tell  what  the  reader  fain  would  know 

• • - - 1 A.  r 1 _ . — ovstnAO  r A • t - » « oo  i>i  a1  V'  fit 


Riet  it.  AS  Air.  Aoniriiini  r it'iiuii  , A— 4...  nght  apainsc  me  propuaniMn.  “ leil  wxmt  Ui«  ruautr*  x.Mii 

Dr.  Calus.  the  ravenous  devourer  of  t\-ish  to  multiply  curved  spines  ^.lany  take  themselves  seriously,  os 

learning,  rlppelh  up  the  nature  of  Eng-  defective  chests,  and  to  exchange 'though  they  were  In  bronze  or  marble, 

lish  dogs  so  apparently,  that  the  mouth  graceful  freedom  characteristic  of  a ■ on  a pedestal.  Many  Insist  on  telling 
of  the  adversary  must  needs  conf  ss  woman  s carriage  cf  her  head,  chest  | what  they  think  about  art  Instead  of 
and  give  sentence  that  com.mendatlon 


ought  to  be  his  reward. 


--  head,  chest  | what  they  think  about  art  Instead  of 

and  TlioulVers.  for  the  pokc-neck  and  .giving  an  account  of  their  llfo  in 


hang-dog  look  so  common  among  men. 
wc  shall  not  try  to  persuade  our  girls 


•hcatre  or  concert-hall,  describing  the 
tpcratlc  conditions  of  their  period, 
tl  rowing  a search-light  on  the  lives 


apofh  of  to  strap  themselves  down  with  braces  . — 

Mr,  Sims  comments  on  the  deatn  ot  , , - . jj  jj,elr  clothes  upon  of  their  colleagues. 

Severe,  a "ghastly  accident,  but  ins  free  the  im- ' Gen.  Lambe.^  used  to  say  that  the 

nothing  to  what  will  ^aPPen  ^fore  tl^e  of  men  are  but  men  at  the  best,:) 

traffic  of  great  cUiea  is  conduced  .n  i P ^ptter  without  t’neir  braces*  and  James  Aubrey  in  the  preface  to  his 

the  air.”  Mr.  Sims  mentions  De  Groot.  m n ^ nd  of  them  If  "Curious  Lives  of  Eminent  Men"  wrote 

the  flying  man.  who  ascended  from  "These  Arcana  are  not  fltt  ^ lett  file 

actiorfor  their  arms  and  the  upper  abroad,  till  about  30  yeares  hence;  for 


the  author  an3  the  persons  (like  med- 
lars) ought  to  l>e  rotten  first."  Never-, 
thelcss  who  does  not  love  Boswell  for 
his  Impertinent  curiosity,  or  Diogenes 
Laertius,  who  tells  us  that  Aristotle 
wore  on  his  belly  a leather  purse  full 
of  warm  oil,  and  that  they  found  In, 
his  house  after  his  death  a lot  of 
earthen  vases'.  It  is  also  a joy  to  know  i 
that  Erasmus  did  not  like  fish,  although 
he  lived  In  a fishing  town.  Suppose, 
that  Melba  should  write  the  true  story  ( 
of  her  ca-eer;  or  that  Mr.  Grau  should 
tell  all  he  knows  latoout  his  singers. 

Jlarle  Basse  has  written  her  memoirs: 
"Souvenirs  d’une  Artiste."  Smrely  the 
wom.an  that  created  Sfelika  in  Meyer-, 
beer’s  "L’Afrlcainc”  and  was  the  Elisa- 1 
beth  In  the  historic  performance  ot 
"Tannhiiuser."  a woman  of  travel  and 
stormy  life,  should  have  something  to 
say. 

She  was  first  known  on  the  stage  as 
Sax  but  she  chango:d  this  to  Sass,  be-i 
cause  Sax  the'  Inventor  of  certain  wind 
Instruments,  brought  action  against  her  i 
for  the  use  ot  his  name!  She  was  born 
Basse,  at  Ghent  in  1838,  althougn  she  J 
does  not  mention  the  year  of  her  birth. 

Her  father  was  a bandmaster,  and  she  | 
first  sang'  In  public  at  a regimental  con- ,’ 
cert  at  Charleroi.  She  was  13;  she  had 
the  aplomb  of  ignorant  youth;  and 
she  w'orc  a short  white  skirt,  which 
allowed,  according  to  the  then  prevail- 
ing fashion,  her  little  lace-edged  draw-’ 
^frs  to  tic  seen.  A born  prlma  donna, 
j for  one  of  her  .selections  was  the  mad 
scene  from  "Lucl.a."  The  officers  were 
so  pleased  that  the  Colonel  obtained  a 
subsidy  from  the  Government  for  her 
that  she  might  study  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory.  The  decree  was  signed 
the  day  they  burled  hor  father.  Mother 
and  daughter  returned  to  Ghent,  v.'hero 
the  mother  work  <1  with  her  hand.s,  ami 
the  daughter  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
tory. They  were  very  poor;  but  Marie 
secured  an  engagement  at  tlie  Casino 
des  G.alerles  Saint-Hubert  at  F!l’'u’ssels. 
She  sIgneB  a contract  for  six  months 
at  300  francs  a month  for  a nightly  ap- 
pearance. The  story  of  her  dObnt  Is 
entertaining;  her  anxiety  about  a fit- 
ting costume;  her  fright  that  choked 
her  voice;  but  the  audience  was  Iclnd- 
ly,  and  in  her  second  number  she 
showed  her  abilities.  At  the  end  of 
six  months  the  manager  offered  her 
thrice  her  salary,  hut  Marie  preferred 
to  sung  In  I’arls  even  at  a smaller 
salary. 

In  Paris  she  appeared  at  the  Ambas- 
sndeurs.  and  lln.ally  at  the  CafO  du  Ge- 
an't.  She  sang  operatic  selections  and 
patriotic  songs.  Meanwhile  she  studied 
with  Delphine  Ugalde,  who  succeeded  in 
putting  her  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  where  she  made  her  dObut  in 
1859  as  the  Countess  in  “The  Marriage 
of  Figaro."  Her  success  was  instan- 
taneous. She  then  sang  in  "Orpheus." 
"Der  FrelschUtz,”  and  she  created  the 
Bacchante  In  ‘•Philemon  and  Baucis.” 
In  I860  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera 
in  "Robert  the  Devh.”  She  signed  there 
a contract  for  three  years,  a "progres- 
sive contract,"  at  12,000,  15.000  and  18,000 
f.ancs.  but  her  success  its  Alice  was 
such  that  the  manager  destroyed  this 
contract  and  gave  her  30,000,  35,000  and 
40,000.  As  a matter  of  fact,  she  received 
60,000  the  second  year  and  80,000  the 
third.  She  assures  >is,  however,  that 
her  head  remained  unturned.  "I  was 
too  joung.”  She  sang  In  many  operas: 

"The  Jewess."  "Pierre  de  MOdlcis,”  “Hi 
Trovatore,”  "Don  Carlos.”  "Los  VCpreS 
Slcillennes,”  "The  Huguenots,”  "L’Af- 
ricaihe,”  "TannhUuser,"  “Lon  Giovan- 
ni," Gounod’s  "Queen  of  Sheba.”  She 
suig  in  Italy  (1867,  Florence;  1868,  Mi- 
lan); Dorn  Pedro  wished  her  to  go  to 
Brazil,,  but.she  refused.  The  ■war  broke  i 
out.  Alarie  prudently  put  her  savings  In 
a bank  at  Brussels.  She  had  signed  a 
contract  'n  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  ! 
received  40,000  a month.  "I  have  sung  I 
nearly  all  over  Europe:  if  I have  not 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  It  is 
because  I did  rrot  wish  It;  there  Is  no 
warmer,  sentient  public  than  the  Rus- 
sian.” 

"If  at  I’.arls  s'ngcrs  are  recalled,  they 
see  In  the  theatre  only  people  standing 
nurrylng  to  get  out,  a moving  forest 
of  tall  hats,  jammed  on  barren  or  fer- 
tile heads.  In  Russia  aft  Is  respected, j 
and  this  respect  Is  shown  even  to  the 
Interpreters  of  works." 

At  Cairo  she  had  a beautiful  time. 
The  theatre  rained  flowers  on  her,  her 
carriage,  that  of  the  A'lceroy,  was  un- 
harne.’sed  and  drawn  by  wild-eyed  ad- 
rny^rs,  while  swarms  of  Arabs  with 
torches  hurrahed.  .h'Hirthermore  her  five 
months  there  were  tvorth  250,000  francs 
to  her,  besides  a benefit  of  80,000  francs, 
and  fostl.v  jewels  innumerable. 

Then  she  visited  Madrid,  and  was" 
frightened  a-t  her  d^but,  because  the 
manager  insisted  that  she  should  sing 
in  “Anna  IJolyna,”  in  which  she  vas 
not  at  her  ease,  but  before  the  curtain 
fell  she  triumphed.  She  sang  at  Lls-iJ 
bon;  at  Barcelona,  where  she  met  Ta- 
magno,  then  a.t  the  beginning  of  his- 
career.  M'hen  she  returned  to  Paris.  I 
her  voice  left  her,  and  a year  was 
spent  i'l  a cure.  She  made  a concert 
lour  with  Tua,  who  was  then  It  y<’ars 
old.  Afraid  of  risking  a reapitearaiice 


n (!-i  17:. .i:-  sill)  li  ft  the  M.-lue 

:i.ul  ‘ ■!;  in  i.>  (.  icli.  IliM'  Jlrst  i>iipll  was 
111.  ci'lcbrrn . i1  fp**-  - t-^arun. 

'I'Ms  .....r,.  II.  luT  lilo  Ik  tolil  with 
iiijuit  hui.i..i-  1111(1  fljiontly.  Still  more  In- 
t.-restlnn  ar.-  tlu-  |)0±;-s  dovotcil  to  her 
ri^UitloiiH  with  compost'rs  in  whoisp 
ti  orkK  she  sarift.  She  did  not  like  Afc-y- 
•erbecr  at  llrst,  nor  was  ho  iinpress<>d 
liy  lii-’r,  for  when  lin  soarcit  of  a se- 


said: 
lint 
most 
con- 
pass.'tg'cs  in 


thA  ; a:.,!  po,-  i..|i 

fcstavy  tho  Jollicst  stories  irstc.id  of 
voeriliKlns!  \Vond..>r  at  her  s.v:: llowimr 
sroas,  bouillons,  arraek,  >71110,  her 
ham,  bacon,  .-.ni.s.as.-i!  What  of  “■ 


her  froldon  voice  will  not  suffer  tIurelVv 

.......  I •' 

tile  more  pas- 


•aitd  .she  will  only  bo  

sionate,  this  fiery.  Inimitable  SCdika.*  l.s 
It  truly  ,a  Knlden  voice?  Homo  .say 
'bronze:-  ethers,  v.dvel.  At  any  rale 
It  is  exctptional  and  of  .astoundii’i? 
sonoreu.sne.ss.  N(?vcr  wearied,  never 
overworked,  Mme.  Sass  lavishes  her 
wealth  with  rare  generosity.  Somo- 
time.s  there  is  a lack  of  style,  but  there  ,1 
Is  torch,  britadtli,  tenderness,  perfect 


I 


lika,  he  was  asked  to  see  Sasso  in  a 
, Oertain  imrl;  he  saw  her  and 
■'-\nd  the>-  bother  mo  for  this!' 
he  saw  her  again,  eoaelied  her 
earefullv  in  ‘"fho  Huguenots, ’’ 
suited  her  about  certain 

and  at  last  e.xclaimed: 

'Now  ] have  found  my  Aftican!"  The 
family  of  Meverben-  carried  out  his 
wishes  and  .Mario,  in  the  face  of  man- 
agerial oiiposition.  created  the  part.  In 
this  .section  Mme.  Sasse  pa.vs  the  art 
Ox  Mlolan-Carvalho  a glowing  tribute 
According  to  her  Wagnfr  was  e.x- 
tremely  affable  in  spite  of  his  neryes, 
and  everybody  at  the  OpSra,  from 

prima  dpnna  to  machinist,  sang  hi.s  , ....j ..  x 

prai.se.  Ho  wa.s  adroit  in  obtaining  by  i elan's  technic  and  tone 
considerate  treatment'  ' 


it  is  a stunning  voice!” 

Tile  last  chaiUer  of  JIario  Basse’s 
hook  is  an  exposition  of  her  views  on 
teaching.  I may  speak  of  this  chapter 
next  Sunday. 

. • . 

The  Hondon  correspondent  of  tho 
Mu.de al  Courier  .says  that  while  Ko- 
"are  quite  as 


for  piano  and  vl(dln  ‘by  tlu  gitt.'cl 
CAsar  Franck,  wlio  died  just  as  his 
friends  were  expecting  tiic  highest  d.’- 

brbT'Yl'fll hut  during  ids 
works  which  thu 
world  win  not  williriftly  lot  die" 
il-m-m!  Pranck  diod  In  his  okh  voar 
O^yeaTo^d.  "'"■'*  “^s 

Jti 

'''yi'helm.f  has  purchased  tlxv 
f'dKif)  '^“"'T'Prln.s  violin  for 

iat(  x^lT  to  the 

j«ju  Ml.  Oooif^re  Hart,  tho  well-knnwn 

H-irt^  ‘-leath  Mr.  (;er> 

V •»  to  part  with  It  ovi  n 

great  vi''”  '*  * 
:>ther  da; 

nslru- 
that  ho 
person  to 

_ inen  it  is  mine,”  replied  the 'pVo'fesso^^ 

\ initials  of  Gu-irne- 

liiih  and  the  date  1737  are  worked  In  dl- 
inilpiece,  and  the  pegs 


am-nids  on  th»‘ 


?"d.>s''^The\-.’;sf‘  tiih'hond.s’an,! 

w;^^lf  f2jo"Ns^^f  ■sollJn'^lv'Jr 

with  arabesques  - The  Kra  (May°2f).'^ 

/ <7'  2. 

-tijvery  day  almost  carries  some  news 


,,  . . and  persuasion  ; k‘’od  as  tliose  of  Kubelik,  he  posse.sses  „ . 

the  best  work  from  everybody.  “I  ma\-  ! wimb  t-- !.  - meteors  seen 


- “I  ma,)-  j much  more  temperament  than  that 

ne  was,  even  affectionate  toward  j '"tf-V  popular  violinist,  and  it  will  not 
me.  His  jiidiclons  artistic  advice,  and  surpris.;ing  if,  when  he  has  increased 
his  personal  coaching  as  the  compo.ser  | his  experience,  he  become^  by  far  the 

hetter  violinist  -of  the  two." Arens, 


were  infinitel.v  precious  to  me.”  He 
gave  her  the  score  used  at  rehearsals 
■‘Whoever  saw,  as  I saw,  -W-Msuer  the 
great  genius  cry  like  a child,  the  Ia.st 
night,  understood  well  the  anguish 
through  which  he  passed,  and  could 
explain  in  a measure  the  extravagance 
to  which  the  sharpness  of  an  unhealed 
wound  incited  him  in  later  days.”  Here 
she  refers  undoubtedly  to  'Wagner's 

1,‘lhe  Capitulation,”  that  bitter,  .scurri- 
lous pamphlet  against  the  French. 

She  first  me-t  A'erdi  in  18G2,  and  she 
rehearsed  under  him  the  part  of  HelAne  ‘ 
in  “Les  A^dspres  Siciliennes,”  that  had 
been  written  for  Cruvelli.  ‘‘He  was 
exacting,  harsh,  often.  I may  say,  bru- 
tal. -Sharp  words  escaped  him,  and 
many  -times  I have  wept  in  the  cours» 
;0f  our  daily  meetings.  Then  he 
gentle,  made 


a tenor  who  made  his  debut  in  opera 
at  London  as  Lohengrin,  had  already 
sung  there  in  concert,  and,  I believe, 


i‘  th’  air,  monsters  born, 
prodigies;  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown 
In  Persia;  an  earthquake  In  Helvetia, 
Calabria,  Japan,  or  China;  an  inundation 
In  Holland;  a great  plague  Ifi  Constanti- 
nople; a fire  at  Prague;  a dearth  in  Ger- 
many; such  a man  Is  made  a lord,  a bishop 
another;  another  hanged,  deposed,  put  to 
death  for  some  murder,  treason,  theft. 


grew 
rhcouragpd  me. 


ind  we  began  agau.  ;ike  mad.”  She 
idmits  that  his  lessons  were  of  in- 
• alculable  worth.  He  made  her  voice 
lore  supple,  yet  ‘‘he  was  of  a most 
isobliging  humor.”  On  the  same  pag'e* 
i6  sa.vs  tliat  she  wished  to  sing  Aida 
; Cairo,  and  she  asked  A'erdi  by  tele- 
■aph  whether  he  would  change  cer- 
-in  passages  which  did  not  suit  her 
■ice.  “He  replied  ‘Impossible,-  and  he 
/used  absolutely.” 

Jounod  was  most  gallant;  ‘‘he  never 
j oke  to  women  except  with  mo.st  ex-  i 
I isite  address.”  It  was  always  a 

lilcasure  for  her  to  meet  Saint-Saens 
|ind  Massenet. 

I But  whp.t  does  Marie  say  of  her  hus- 
band. Castle-mary,  who  died  on  the 
tage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  1897.  as  he  was  singing  Tristan  in 
'Martha”?  She  speaks  kindly  of  him.  j 
No'v  Castlemary,  whose  name  was  j 
Castan,  was  an  unusual  man  as  well 
IS  artist.  Of,  noble  family,  yet. of  mod- 
est, almost  shy,  bearing,  he  was  every 
inch  a gentleman,  and  beloved  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Vizen- 
tini  tells  us  that  at  one  time  he  paid 
extraordinary  attention  to  his  dress, 
but  the  foible,  if  a,  foible,  was  harm- 
loss.  Marie  met  him  at  Marseilles, 
whore  he  was  engaged  as  basso  can- 
tante.  "I  made  a still  better  impres- 
sion on  him  than  I did  on  the  public, 
because  soon  after  my  arrival  he  of- 
fered me  his  hand.”  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1864,  and  through  her  he  was 
engaged  .at  the  Opera  where  he  made 
his  debut  as  Saint-Bpis  and  created  the 
part  of  Don  Diego  in  ‘‘L‘-\fricaiue.”  • 
■She  did  not  wiish  to  go  to  Brazil,  for 
she  would  not  le.ave  France,  "doubl.v 
r.iy  country  through  marriage  and  my 
grp,teful  affection.”  But  about  the  time 
of  Don  Pedro’s  offer — indee’d,  was  it 
not  before  this  offer? — the  singers  were 
separated  by  decree  of  court— Pougln 
says  in  J.anuary.  lSfi7.  And  what  w.as 
the  trouble?  Marie  talks  much  about 
her  mother,  whom  she  dearly  loved, 
and  who  died  at  the  age  of  85.  “She 
was  of  a so-mewh.at  authoritative  tem- 
perament." and  she  insisted  on  living 
with  tier  daughter  and  son-in-law.  ‘‘Be- 
tween my  mother  and  my  husband  was 
such  utter  incompatibility  of  tep;per 
that  I felt  it  my  duty  to  leave  her  for 
a lime.  I rented  and  furnished  an 
fiparlment  not  far  from  mindi;  but  it 
was  all  I could  do  to  keep  her  from 
my  sid(V  She  came  every  day,  slie 
Inisied  herself,  and  dined  b.;fore  going 
home.  There  wa-s  continual  discord, 


he  has  sung  m opera  at  Prague.  A oppression;  all  of  which  we  do  hear  at  first 
Lontlon  critic  sayS  his  tones  have  not  with  a kind  of  admiration,  dubltation  con- 

that  he  sternatlon;  but  by-and-by  they  are  buried 
probably  started  as  a baritone;  "like  I"  silence;  thy  father’s  dead,  thy  brother 
all  tenofs  of  German  culture  he  pro-  fohb’d,  wife  runs  mad.  neighbor  hath  kill'd 
duces  his  voice  in  a hard,  unsympa-  himself;  ‘tls  heavy,  ghastly,  fearful  news  at 

thetic  manner.'' Ada  Colley,  the  Aus-  man's  mouth,  table-talk; 

tralian  nightingale  with  the  top  notes,  ^ who  speaks  or  thinks 

f\'ho  was  married  in  this  country’  ' 

makes  her  operatic  debut  at  Berlin  Again  we  loa-fed  lovingly  through  the 

Shop  rifdows 

gac-Prt^fo?  n ”-thichesi  has  been  cn-  There  are  some  shop-keepers  who  are 
gaged  lor  the  Imperial  Grand  Opera  never  weary  of  educating  as  well  at 
-omp-any.  Lngland,  and  ZSlie  de  Lu«-  pleasing  the  young.  Thus  in  one  win- 

san  is  in  the  same  company. The  dow  is  an  admirable  set  of  little  pic- 

Pall  Alall  Gazette  said  (May  22)  of  Nor-  tures  that  illustrate  a oock  fight.  They 
dic.a’.s  B'-iinnhilrie  in  ‘‘Stegfried”  1 are  On  one  .side,  .so  tha-f  o x 


are  on  one  side,  so  that  a boy  must 
twist  shoulders  and  neck  to  see  them, 
■but  education  should  not  -be  made  too 
easy. 


clica’s  Briinnhilde  in  "Siegfried 
"Mme.  Nordica  sang  Briinnhilde  very 
beautifully  indeed’.  She  was  Inclined  to 
address  her  remarks — the  critic’s  eter- 
nal grumble— rather  to  the  audience  Nor  should  cock  fights  be  despised  in 
than  to  Siegfried,  a position  which  this  strenuous  period  of  American  his- 
might  well  have  caused  some  embar-  tory.  Some  of  the  best  and  noJblesit  of 
rassment  to  that  hero,  for  Pennarlni,  men  were  given  up  to  the  sport,  just  as 
be  it  said  to  his  great  credit,  com-  John  Keats  was  fond  of  prize  fights 
mitted  no  such  error,  and  addressed  and  B-ishpp  AA^ilberforee  is  said  to  have 
himself  entirely^  to  Briinnhilde.  AVhy  assisted  at  the  Heenan-Sayres  mill, 
do  not  Mme.  Nordica  and  nine  out  of  . ' 

ten  other  interpreters  of  the  part  re-  (fo®®  not  the  most  poetic  and  im-agina- 
member  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  American  musicians  attend  all 

acting?  Let  them  consider  whether  any 


audience  would  for  a moment  tolerate 
a love  scene  in  a speaking  play  in 
, which  the  heroine,  without  taking 
much  account  of  her  lover,  scattered 
her  impassioned  appeals  over  the  he^ds 
of  various  members  of  the  audience.” 

A Fiiropean  correspondent  says  that 

De  Marchi  was  invited  to  sing  at  Ber- 
lin because  Prince  Henry  liked  him  in 
New  York.  Nonsense.  The  tenor  was 
engaged  long  liefore  the  Prince  saw 

Sandy  Hook. Poor  Gudehus!  He  lost 

his  money  by  the  failure  of  tho  Leip- 
sic  Bank,  and  now  the  once  famou.s 
AVagnorian  tenor  proposes  to  sing  in 
music  halls. 

* ■*  * 

"Orsola,”  a lyrical  dramq,  in  three 
acts,  book  by  Gheu.=i,  music  by  P.  and 
L.  Hillemacher,  was  produced  at  the 
Opera.  Paris.  May  21.  Each  of  these 
composers  was  a prix  de  Rome,  Paul 
in  187B.  Lucien  in  1880.  Operas  by  them 
have  been  produced  at  Brussels  and 
Carlsruhe,  but  “Orsola”  is  their  first 
opera  in  Paris.  A prix  de  Rome  re- 
ceives from  the  director  of  the  Opdra 
the  libretto  to  which  lie  must  put  mu- 
sic—and  every  two  years  the  director 
is  obliged  by  the  terms  of  his  contract 
with  the  Government  to  bring  out  a 
work  composed  by  a prix  de  Rome. 
Now  “Orsola”  is  wildly  melodramatic, 
in  fact  hair-raising  and  blood-curdling. 
The  story  is  of  a Greek  island  under 
the  power  of  A''enice  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  despot  Duke  is  married  to  .a 
former  sweetheart  of  Silvio,  a gallant 
Captain  who  has  been  banished  through 
the  intrigues  of  Orsola,  the  Duke’s 
mistress,  w'hose  love,  Silvio,  ha!  ha! 
had  spur-r-r-ned!  Silvio  comes  back  to 
the  Island  to  see  the  Duchess.  They 
are  surprised  by  Orsola.  who  orders  her 
devoted  slave  to  kill  the  Duke  and 
accuse  Silvio  of  the  murder.  To  hear 
is  to  obey.  The  Duke  is  slain,  and 
Silvio  Is  accused,  but  he  is  too  much 
of  a gentleman  to  prove  an  alibi  at  the 


friendly  encounters  that  he  may  admire 
the  perfect  technic  of  the  pugilist?) 
There  was  the  Earl  of  Derby,  for  in- 
stance, who  feared  God  and  honored 
the  King;  the  fortunate  Earl  that  mar- 
ried beautiful  Miss  Farren,  a play-ac- 
tress. When  he  was  82  years  old  and 
awiare  that  Death  would  call  In  a few 
hours,  he  had  a main  between  his 
favorite  birds  in  his  bedroom.  Truly 
a fine  figure  of  an  Englishman,  who 
might  have  sat  for  Maginn’s  portrialt 
' of  t'h-e  Earl  of  Eardolph.  This  noble 
Earl  in  his  last  moments  had  a table 
by  his  side  with  a prayer  book,  a pos- 
set cup,  the  Racing  Calendar,  and  a 
tankard  of  ale,  although  he  could  not 
lift  the  tankard  to  his  mouth.  He  took 
leave  of  his  relatives,  told  them  not 
to  come  near  him  again,  and  then 
ordered  his  groom,  Joe-,  to  bring  a 
couple  of  game  cocks  into  the  room. 
He  had  25  guineas  under  his  pillow  for 
the  doctor,  but  he  bet  on  his  favorite, 
“the  ginger  pile,”  a guinea  against  the 
groom’s  halfpenny.  At  last  he  won 
Joe’s  capital — five  pence  halfpenny.  He 
cleared  off  the  coppers  from  the  table 
into  the  bed,  shoved  the  purse  with  the 
guineas  in  it  toward  the  groom,  “and 
then  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  cocks, 
and  the  bird  he  had  last  backed  gave 
one  great  loud  crow,  and  the  old  man's 
head  sunk  on  the  pilloiw,  and  he  died.” 
The  story  in  illuminated  text  should  go 
with  these  pictures,  so  that  our  youth 
may  be  fired  by  gl-oriouis  eSa-mpie  to 
emulation. 


then,  as  often  ha^ipi-ns  in  this  world  expense  of  the  Duchess,  and  when  he 


between  mothcr-in-Iaw  p.ml  son-in-law. 
I V.  :rs  natxirally  mixed  up  in  it.  There 
ivas  irritation  on  both  sides,  and  final- 
ly. brought  to  a choice,  it  w.as  M. 
Ca.stlemarv  whom  I left.”  Another  in- 
stance of  "The  Campaigner.”  But  was 


is  brought  into  her  presence  he  swears 
he  was  the  assassin.  Violent  scene  be- 
tween the  women,  and  the  ghost  of  the 
Duke  appears  to  Orsola,  who  finally 
goes  mad  and  reveals  the  plot.  Her 
devoted  slave  stabs  her.  and  is  forth- 
with led  to  the  scaffold.  The  Duchess 

■u  vUx  amthcr  RosT'  T fin>,i-,t  it  v receive  the  Bishop's  bless- 

Alauc  anothei  Rosa.  I doubt  it.  A i-  ing.  The  music  is  often  too  refined, 

..T,  -X  . 1,,'  II^^F  say,  for  such  a plot,  and  when 

zcntini  in  his  amu.  mg  DeirKre  la  it  -.should  be  dramatic  It  is  terribly 

Toile”  (1S68),  described  the  .singer  as  fol-  noisy.  On  the  whole  a dull  show,  per- 

lows:  “And  hero  is  Marie  Sass,  the;  ^rmed  without  interest  by  Ackt6, 

outrageous  Rabelaisian!  See  her  laugh-  rl^Sloh.  Dubois,  Not6. 

iiig,  running  about,  falling  head  first|  vT-tfiT-fc) 

i.  The  Era  (London)  speaks  of  a sonata 


It  seems  as  though  there  were  canards  , 
about  the  Cunards.  We  skimmed  the 

other  day  an  article  abonxt  the  orlt  <'»» 
of  the  term  canard.  The  writer  mr>/i 
no  reference  tO:  the  old  French  phr  ‘ 
Included  by  Cotgnave  in  his  French 
English  diotionaiy  (2d'  ed.,  1673):  “A 
denr  de  canard,  a moitie:  a cozei  »* ‘'I 
guller,  cogger,  foister,  liar.”  The  n-i»-»t 
with  the  gold  brick  for  sale  is  a Hr 
descendant  of  him  that  sold  live  lia 
ducks. 


Balloonists,  from  Montgolfier  to  the 
unfortunate  Brazilian,  have  all  stolen 
an  idea  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Mr. 
Gross’s  friend.  (As  for  plagiarism,  , 
Fonitenelle,  A’oltaire,  Swift,  MoliSre, 
helped  themselves  freely  and  without 
thanks  from  Nosy.  Cyrano  in  his 
‘Voyage  A la  lune”  pointed  out  sev- 
eral ways  of  reaching  the  moon  or  the 
sun,  and  this  was  one  of  them:  “To 

fill  a hollow  and  extremely  thin  globe 


with  most  la-rllfed  air  or  wuh  a 
of  less  weight  than  that  of  L - 
phore." 


V (p.,r 
almOK- 


Tho  Board  of  Health  of  N>‘w  Aork 
has  declared  ophthalmia  to  be  a . i- 
taglous  disease.  Galen  and  all  ;h. 
Arabian  physicians  pronounced  a like 
opinion  centuries  ago.  The  Board  of 
Health  should  follow  their  examph  and 
prescribe  wine  and  a cold  bath  as  a j 
■remedy.  Philagrlus,  a cautious  man,  ' 
added  that  if  the  patient’s  head  be  deli- 
cate, the  wine  should  be  diluted.  Burton 
has  a long  and  curious  note  on  ophthal- 
mia in  his  “Pilgrimage  to  Al-Madinah 
and  Mecca,”  but  he  says  nothing  about 
its  contagious  cfiaracter.  “Glare  and 
dust  alone  seldom  cause  eye  disease. 
Everyone  knows  that  ophthalmia  Is  un- 
known In  the  desert.  • • • Native 
practitioners  greatly  err  by  confining 
their  patients  In  dark  rooms,  thereby 
injuring  the  general  health  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  chronic  disease.  Th«|< 
are  ignorant  that,  unless  the  optic  rim'Ve 
be  affected,  the  stimulus  of  light  Ms 
beneficial  to  the  -eye.”  (The  most  cele- 
brated and  successful  operator  in 
cases  of  cataract  in  Boston  long  ago 
gave  up  the  idea  of  a darkened  room.) 
Ophthalmia  generally  arises  in  Egypt  ! 
from  checked  perspiration.  Some  hang  I 
to  the  headdress  over  the  forehead,  or 
over  the  diseased  eye,  a Venetian  se- 
quin of  a particular  description.  In 
New  York  a trade>-clollar  might  be 
tried.  Lane  says:  “Yet  if  a person 

having  a Venetian  sequin  in  his  pocket 
enter  the  room  of  one  who  Is  suffering 
from  ophthalmia  its  presence  is  thought 
to  aggravate,  the  complaint,”  hence, 
the  sequin  may  de  defined  as  a coin 
that  works  both  ways. 


The  Shah  of  Persia  was  taken  sick, 
at  the  Berlin  Opera  House  May  30,  but 
he  managed  to  sit  out  the  first  act. 
The  house  was  excessively  hot.  Again 
' this  ruler  has  proved  himself  a hero. 
Few,  save  Berliners,  can  endure  the 
whole  of  one  act.  In  the  Black  Hole 
at  Calcutta  146  persons  were  confined 
from  8 P.  M.  till  6.15  A.  M.  The  floor 
of  the  room  contafned  324  square  feet, 
which  gave  the  enfcrced  occupants  18 
inches  by  18  inches.  Not  more  than  23 
of  the  prisoners  left  the  room  alive. 
But  during  their  imprisonment  the  un- 
, fortunates  were  not  obliged  to  hear 
German  singers. 

Under  the  reign  of  von  Hiilsen  there 
were  occasional  complaints  concerning 
the  heat  of  the  Berlin  Opera  House, 
and  the  Intendant  General  wa.s  carica- 
tured as  a stoker,  as  a gardener  forc- 
ing rows  of  flowers  which  represented 
a theatrical  audience;  the  auditorium 
was  pictured  as  a Roman  calidarium, 
“its  stalls  occupied  by  nude  perspirers, 

I and  its  stage  by  emaciated  ballet  danc- 
ers, worn  to  mere  shadows  by  a tropi-  | 
cal  temperature,”  Von  Hiilseii  is  dead;  I 
Pierson  is  dead:  but  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera  House  is  still  a sweat-'box  wor- 
thy of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  or  an- 
cient rulers  of  Persia. 


There  is  talk  of  an  American  coal- 
ing station  at  Monrovia,  Liberia.  Sir 
Richard  P.  Burton  gave  a sour  descrip 
tion  of  the  capital  Monroe— so-called 
from  the  President— the  little  town 
“badly  situated  near  the  malarious 
mouth  of  the  shallow  ahJ  useless  Mes- 
urado  River,  probably  the  Montserra- 
do.”  Burton  could  not  endure  the  Re- 
public. 'Mrs.  Stowe’s  most  frouzy  para- 
dise.” The  annals  of  the  Methodists 
who  established  themselves  there  are 
“a  necrology.”  “Liberia  is  a Republic, 
that  is  to  saj%  she  is  pretty  far  gone 
in  the  ways  of  despotism— the  only  fit 
government  for  ‘Africa  and  the  Afri- 
cans.’ ‘Morte  alia  constituzione’  (in 
these  lands)  I exclaim  with  the  un- 
happy Florentines.”  "AVanderings  in  , 
AVest  Africa”  was  published  nearly  40  | 
years  ago,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  of  books. 

/^/  2. 


AVe  read  that  the  Boers  are  showing 
where  “cannon”  were  hidden.  Y’-.  Rs 
ago  there  was  a more  sonorous  ; ad 
bellicose  phrase;  thus  the  official  buUe- 
tin  of  AVcllington's  victory  at  AVatc'"- 
loc,  as  published  in  the  London  Times 
of  June  22,  1815,  contained:  these  words;. 
“The  complete  overthrow  of  the  Ene.*’ 
my’s  Army  with  the  loss  of  150  pieces 
of  cannon  and  two  Eagles.”  Pieces  of 
cannon!  Such  are  indeed  fitted  to  "do 
the  red  business.”  So  too  there  are 
certain  names  of  coins  that  suggest  in- 
calculable wealth,  whatever  the  intrin- 
sic worth  of  the  coin  may  be,  as  rupee, 
Bpanisli  doubloon,  rix-thaler,  piece-of- 
eight,  moidore. 

Three  New  Yorkers  made  oft  with 
124  pairs  of  trousers:  41.3333  apiece,  more 
than  one  for  every  day  In  the  month. 
But  of  what  avail  were  they  without 
accompanying  suspenders,  and  no  pri- 
vate citizen,  not  even  a multi-million- 
aire, has  42  pair  of  braces. 


^ 

The  I.inprerie  Editor  of  the  N Y. 
Times  says;  "Of  course  the  pyjama  has 
come  to  stay,  and  the  old-fashioned 
* Tilght-ro-be  Is  put  asld^  for  the  time. 
Tut.  tut!  Pish!  Fudge!  etc.  Wc  wear 
a nlght-sh!rt.  and  we  are  willing  to 
■wager  a bunch  of  red  bajianas  against 
the  weekly  salary'  of  the  L.  E.  that  he 
does  too  and  probably  calls  it  a 
"nighty." 

Bir  James  Crichton  Brown,  -who  Is 
England’s  finest  .specimen  of  an  uncon-, 
isclous  humorist,  says  he  should  like  to 
see  a list  of  the  best  100  novels  for  con- j 
sumption  in  asylums  for  the ' insane. 
|No.  no;  we  refrain;  it  is  really  too  easy. 

The  New  York  Sun  published  a his- 
tory- of  S.aratoga  orchestras,  furnished 
Ihy  a correspondent,  but  th^  history  was 
ancomplete.  There  was  no  mention  of 
■ the  orchestra  led  for  several  years  at 
jthe  Grand  Union  by  Mr.  Napier  I>t- 
thlan,  an  orchestra  in  which  his  son 
Napier  played  the  drums.  Nor  was 
iStuhbs’s  orchestra  mentioned.  The  mu- 
Iric  on  the  verandas  was  keenly'  rel- 
i.shed.  Quicksteps  were  popular  both  at 
hotels  and  at  Congress  Spring  Park. 

The  correspondent  uses  the  good  O’ld 
verb  "to  dulcify,"  therefore  he  may  be 
forgiven  readily. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  Is 
made  up  of  singularly  well-read  and 
sentient  men.  It  has  decided  that  a 
girl’s  beauty  is  not  to  be  counted 
lagalnst  her;  and  that  if  a Jury  be  In- 
fluenced by'  the  physical  charms  of  a 
plalntilT  the  Court  should  not  deprive 
her  of  her  natural  advantages.  Emma 
Koplltz  sued  the  city  of  St.  Paul  and 
was  awarded  a verdict  of  $300.  The 
city  appealed — migallant  city — and  al- 
leged that  Emma’s  beauty  had  influ- 
enced the  Jury.  The  Judges  remem- 
bered the  case  of  Phryne.  Old  Hey- 
■yvood  tells  the  story  decorously;  how, 
accused  of  some  capital  offence — some 
say  Impiety— and  fearing  harsh  and 
severe  censure  "she  trusting  to  her 
beauty  bethought  her  of  this  project; 
before  the  sentence  was  pronounced 
she  cast  off  her  loose  and  upper  gar- 
ments. and  v/lthout  any  word  speaking, 
as  far  as  womanLsh  modesty  would 
suffer  her.  exposed  her  body  naked  to 
the  Judges.  (O  Beauty,  thou  can’st 
more  prevail  than  the  tongues  of  a 
thousand  orators.)  tVith  her  rare  form 
nnd  extraordinary  feature,  the  old 
gray-beards  were  .so  taken  that  where 
before  their  purpose  was  to  Inflict  upon 
her  some  severe  punishment,  they 
changed  their  austerity  into  love  and 
pity,  and  dismissed  her  -without  mulct 

The ''pain ter  G6rome  was  evidently 
persuaded  that  Phryne  made  a more 
li’oeral  defence. 

Some  snv  that  her  lawyer,  Hyperides, 
bethought  himself  of  this  argument, 
summoned  her  before  the  Judges, ’and 
then,  by  force,  as  it  -were,  tore  oft  her 

well,  shirt-waist.  Af.  er  the  Judges 

bod  recovered  and  returned  to  their 
respective  homes  and  more  or  less 
harassing  domesticity  they  communed 
with  themselves,  and  the  result  was  a 
rule  that  no  accused  person  should  ap- 
pear before  the  Court,  lest  pity  might 
■bo  excited. 

One  question  ■is  inevitable:  IVas  Miss 
Koplif/.  in  the  Supreme  Court  room  at 
any  time  during  the  argument  of  her 
learned  counsel? 

writer  In  the  United  Service 
Jlagazlne  discusses  the  Boers  on  com- 
\jntando  and  doesn’t  think  much  of 
i ' them."  He  should  talk  over  the  late 
war  with  the  English  Generals  and  sol- 
diers. 

Early  last  fall  there  was  talk  of 
lectures  In  this  country  by  Mr.  Jules 
Bnls  of  Paris.  Calvfe  was  Interested  In 
bis  comlfTg  and  busied  herself  about  a 
manager  for  him.  Mr.  Bols  Is  an  In- 
g.'nlous  writer  who  has  Interested  him- 
self in  the  study  of  Satanism  and  the 
worship  of  the  Black  Mass.  The  result 
of  his  investigations  and  imagination 
■was  a blood-curdling  volume.  "I.,e 
Satanisme  et  la  Magie.”  which  was  il- 
lustrated ctirlously  by  Henry  de  Mal- 
vost;  one  of  these  pictures.  "The  Black 
M.ass  of  the  Abb4  Gulbourg,"  with 
Madame  de  Montespan  as  the  altar. 
Is  indeed  a nightmare  in  white.  In  his 
lighter  moments  Mr.  Bols  wrote  a col- 
lection of  poems  entitled:  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Satan.’’  M’e  like  to  think  of 
him  as  a cadaverous,  spectral  person 
with  a high  forehead  and  long,  black 
hair.  But  he  is,  no  doubt,  short,  sleek, 
punctiliously  dressed,  and  of  an  accus- 
tomed seat  at  a much-frequented  caffe. 

Mr.  Bols  is  the  author  of  another 
book,  which  was  published  lately.  "Le 
Monde  Invisible.”  The  name  is  mis- 
leading, for  the  author  deals,  not  with 
things  In  th'i  air.  but  with  sects  and 
societies  founded  in  Paris  for  the  study 
of  the  occult.  He  finds  among  the 
mystics  a good  proportion  of  knaves  as 
■well  as  fools.  At  the  same  time  he 
♦ells  gravely  some  remarkable  stories. 


Thus  there  was  a row  among  the  oc- 
cultists some  years  and  the  late  Mar- 
.tiuis  de  Gualta  and  Dr.  "Papus”  were 
bis  opponents  in  duels.  In  the  first  In- 
stance the  horse  that  drew  Mr.  Bols  to 
■the  field  of  honor  balked  so  stubboni- 
]y  that  he  was  late  to  the  engagement; 
lin  the  second  the  carnage  overturned, 
and  he  was  wounded  before  he  faced 
the  adversary.  Now  Mr.  Bois  hints 
that  the  accident  in  each  case  was 
caused  by  the  incantations  of  the  hos- 
,tile  backers. 

In  Paris,  according  to  Mr.  Bols.  near- 
ly everyone  except  a few  scientists,  be- 
jlleves  In  some  sort  of  hanky-panky. 
President  Carnot  was  a disciple  of  Al- 
lan Kardec,  who  forgot  to  warn  the 
President  against  Caserio. 

Monslgnor  Batten<Uer  told  Mr.  BoiS 
that  the  Papal  Co\irt  is  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  Protestantism,  "which  is 
passing  from  a religion  into  a philoso- 
phy," hut  it  sees  that  the  coming  strug- 
gle will  be  between  Catholicism  and 
some  form  of  Spiritnall.sm.  Apropos  of 
this  Mr.  Bols  gives  accounts  of  visits 
to  certain  villages  in  Belgium,  which 
have  gone  over  wholly  n>>a  Spiritualist 
cult. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  once  sneered  In 
his  laborious  fa.shion  at  Balzac’s  "His- 
toire  des  Trelze"  and  at  the  melodra- 
matic criminals  of  the  novelist.  We 
read  in  the  French  newspapers  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent  olllclals  at 
the  Mlnistr.v  of  Commerce  got  off  a 
street  car  at  Neuilly  and  was  found 
(load  .a  minute  later.  The  assassins 
were  not  ruffians  of  the  outer  boule- 
vard. they  were  men  and  women  ap- 
parently moving  in  the  most  refined 
society;  they  lived  in  a luxuriously 
appointed  villa;  and  at  nightfall  they 
strolled  about  with  sandbags,  knives 
.and  revolvers.  After  their  exercise, 
thev  supped  sumptuousl.v  at  a caffe 
near  the  Porte  Maillot.  The  man  who 
has  in  succession  murdered  three  rich 
old  women  in  their  flats  is  known  to 
be  an  individual  Immaculately,  dressed, 
who  sports  hJs  brougham. 

He  was  a simple  man  with  a child- 
like faith  in  the  doctor.  'The  verdict 
had  been  pronounced,  ’fhere  were  un- 
mistakable symptoms  and  a certain  salt 
and  a rigid  diet  were  prescribed.  As 
soon  as  he  had  taken  one  Uo.se  of  the 
salt  and  had  refused  at  dinner  beef, 
potatoes,  white  bread,  strawberries  and 
a little  cup  of  coffee,  he  plucked  up 
courage  and  saw  himself  galloping  tow- 
I ard  health.  The  fait  was  in  an  eight- 
' ounce  bottle,  and  the  metal  cover 
screwed  on.  Unscrewing  the  cover  be- 
fore breakfast  of  the  next  day,  he  cut 
the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand,  for  he 
was  singularly  clumsy.  Blood  poison- 
ing set  in.  As  he  was  dying,  he  said  to 
his  wife  that  if  he  could  have  given 
that  salt  a fair  chance  he  was  sure 
that  It  would  have  cured  him. 


"That  dreadful  bootlace!  Worn  in 
the  hair  or  in  the  corsage,  or  in  the 
train  of  the  skirt— in  fact,  anywhere 
and  everywhere;  it  is  one  of  the  tyran- 
nies of  the  dressmaker  of  the  moment. 
In  Paris  you  v/ill  see  it  no  more.”  But 
what  Is  this  bootlace  to  which  "Guin- 
evere” refers? 


In  the  window  of  a china  warehouse 
near  Oxf-rd  Street,  London,  is  this 
sign:  "Notice  to  Americans.  This  is 

not  a Museum;  it  is  a shop.”  We  are 
under  the  impression  that  this  jest 
Is  published  each  summer  in  all  tlie 
London  journals. 


Does  anyone  really  believe  that  An- 
archists can  be  wiped  out  of  existence 
by  legislation? 


Providence,  R.  I.,  June  9,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  th«  Day: 

I was  Interested  in  the  remarks  of 
"New  Englander"  about  the  oa.th  "God- 
frey Dolman.  My  father  when  he 
was  excited  over  a question  of  politics 
would  grow  red  In  the  face.  The  color 
grew  deeper  directly  with  the  heat  of 
his  convictions  or  Indignation,  and  he 
would  finally  explode  with  "G.odfrey 
Jordan."  I never  thought  to  ask  him 
who  this  "Jordan”  was;  or  perhaps  It 
would  be  more  honest  to  say,  I never 
dared  to  put  the  question. 

ROGER  M’lLLIAMS  PARK. 


There  are  many  Jordans,  but  we 
never  knew  one  named  Godfrey.  The 
Jordans  of  Hudson.  N.  Y'..  were  a 
famous  family.  Ambrose  L.  was  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  high-tempered, 
fearless,  in  many  ways  extraordiiiary. 
The  women  of  this  family  were  re- 
nowned for  their  beauty.  The  Hudson 
Jordans  were  undoubtedly  the  Jordans 
of  Jordans.  Rivers  have  given  names 
to  men,  but  did  not  Jordan  come  from 
Jcurdaln? 


The  2<)0.nC0  franc  prizes  In  the  Loterle 
dcs  Artistes  Dramatiques,  Paris,  were 
drawn  by  barbers.  One  took  a ticket 
In  exchange  for  a two-cent  shave.  The 
other  at  Cherbourg  shaved  a half- 
drunken  man  who  was  sick  of  France 
and  was  on  his  way  to  America  to 
better  his  fortune. 


The  Lancet  guys  the  stage-doctor 
wbo.se  characteristics  tu’e  "a  super- 
natural and  most  depressing  solemnity, 
and  an  inconceivable  rapidity  in  the 
construction  of  prescriptions."  The 
stage-doctor  insists  on  wearing  a frock- 
coat  when  other  men  of  his  standing 
are  in  evening  dress.  In  "The  Only 
Way”  Sydney  Carton  in  the  last  act 
overpowers  Darnay  by  inhalatbin, 
.seven  years  before  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
first  mooted  the  idea  of  anacsthetisation 
by  Inhalation  (1800). 


Or  must  1 In  some  garden  filr 
Seek  garlands  gay  for  you  to  wear?— 
Red  roses  bright  as  vanished  years. 
■White  lilies  filled  with  crystal  tear.s. 
Forget-me-nots  that  match  your  o.ves. 
Rhymed  to  my  truth,  and  to  the  sky’s. 
Or  violets  from  Spring’s  garmont-hem— 
Asking,  as  price,  your  wearing  them? 

Ah.  no— the  proof  Is  not  in  these. 

I know  a harder  way  to  please; 

To  wait  apart  with  quiet  eyes 
Rehlnd  my  bales  of  merchandise; 

To  stand  ’mid  my  ungathered  flowers 
And  see  you  bear  your  flowerless  hours; 


Cambridge.  June  10,  1802. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

It  waa  a beastly  hot  Sunday,  so  hot 
that  all  nature  seemed  to  be  exhausted. 

I pitied  the  horse  that  I was  obliged 
to  use  In  my  round  of  duties.  As  I 
drove  in  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Fresh  Pond  driveway  I thought, 
Ho-w'cool  and  refreshing  the  water 
of  the  pond  looks!  How  delightful  It 
would  be  If  I could,  only  refresh  my- 
self by  a plunge!  Such  comfort  is 
denied  me,  a poor,  human  tax-payer. 

I am  allowed  to  use  only  such  a lim- 
ited amount  as  •will  force  Itself  through 
a very  generously  registering  meter, 
and  for  which  I must  pay  generously. 
This,  however,  is  all  right:  It  would 
be  Indelicate  for  me  to  supply  my  tablo 
water  from  my  bath  tub,  and  the  city 
•wisely  protects  me  against  myself  by 
placing  a copper  to  guard  against  such 
an  indiscretion  due  to  an  overheated 
brain. 

Thus  I communed  with  myself  until 
I was  attracted  by  a dog  swimming 
in  the  Pond.  With  wha.t  a strong 
arm  his  master  threw  far  out  a stick! 
And  although  it  was  a hot  day,  the 
dog  seemed  to  enjoy  the  effort  to  get  I 
the  stick.  Ho  was  a handsome  setter, 
and  as  he  came  from  the  water  he 
looked  cool  and  clean,  exceedin.gly 
clean.  I envied  that  dog,  with  the 
chopper  a mile  and  a quarter  away, 
and  mopping  his  brow  in  the  grove  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pond.  Of  course' 
the  copper  •was  needed  there,  for  the] 
women  might  quarrel  or  the  children i 
might  hurt  the  grass  by  sitting  on 
it.  At  dinner  I could  not  help  drink- 
ing two  or  three  glasses  of  the  dog- 
wash,  for  I was  thirsty. 

M.  D.  DREIUP. 


The  insolence  of  automobilism  is  oh-  j 
served  on  French  roads  as  well  as  In) 
Massachusetts  Av’enue,  in  London  as 
w'ell  as  Reading.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  devoted  a leader  a week  or 

Iso  ago  to  the  consideration  of  "Motor I 
Contramundum.”  The  conclusion  of 
the  article  was  as  follows:  “At  present, 
the  ‘chauffeur’  has  the  road  at  his 
oermmand  and  the  public  at  his  mercy.  | 
because  it  Is  practically  impossible  to 
identify  motor-cars.  As  with  the  cycle, 
so  with  the  car,  the  common  cad. 
compact  of  arrogance^  egotism,  and 
insolent  contempt  for  others,  can 
tyrannize  with  impunity  over  every- 
body and  everything  that  come  in  his 
way,  and  he  dearly  loves  to  do  so. 
Doubtless  his  species  is  not  so  numer- 
ous as  in  the  cases  of  cyclists,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  mere  hooli- 
gan cannot  afford  to  drive  a motor- 
car. Nevertheless  the  species  exists, 
and— such  is  human  nature — It  will 
tend  to  lncrea.se  and  multiply  ■ unless 
some  means  be  taken  to  insure  the 
identification  of  offenders  against  that 
common-sense  and  common  courtesy 
■which  should  be  the  rule  of  the  road 
os  everywhere  else.  Identification  is 
the  problem  that  has  to  be  solved,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  motorism  at  heart 
to  devise  some  means  of  sati.sfying 
that  req^'lreraent." 


Benjamin  Constant  -was  dear  to  many, 
as  is  made  known  by  tributes  to  his 
memory  in  French  and  English  jour- 
nals 

A woman  ■wrote:  "I  have  known 

many  artists.  Some  were  long-haired, 
some  were  oiled  and  curled  as  the 
Assyrian  bull.  But  Constant  was  the 
only  artist  I have  known  who  Impressed 
me  as  a thorough  man  of  the  world 
and  a gentleman.” 

Mr.  P.  H.  O.  ■Williams  said:  "He 

was  one  of  the  few  great  men  I could 
have  imagined  In  armor.  It  would  have 
beeome  him  Infinitely  well.  Chivalry 
and  perhaps  the  burden  that  lay  on 
him  night  and  day  to  paint  the 
‘Thing  as  he  saw  It  for  the  God  of 
Things  as  they  arc,’  were  perhaps  the 
keynote  of  his  personality.” 

Constant  disliked  "anecdotage"  and 
he  loathed  advertisement.  It  was  he 
that  said:  "The  man  In  the  street  is 

always  more  generous  than  the  profes- 
sional critic.  Among  other  things,  he 
gees  more." 

hvxs.  U ‘‘l.V" 

My  dear,  how  can  I best  approve 
The  full  completeness  of  my  love? 

Must  I in  golden  argosies 

Set  sail  before  the  western  breeze— 

Return  with  treasures  rich  and  sweet 
To  cast  them  down  before  your  feet, 
’Accounting  them  no  sacrifice 
■With  your  acceptance  as  their  price? 


To  break  my  heart  until  you  doubt  me._  I 
'And  teach  your  heart  to  do  without  me! 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Daniel  Smith,  to  be 
more  precise,  died  June  7,,  at  Orville, 
Mich.  He  did  not  know  the  taste  of 
liquor,  he  never  .smoked,  and  he  was 
111  years  and  i months  old  when  'he 
died.  "He  chewed  tobacco  day  and 
night.”  We  do  not  under.^'tand  exactly 
how  he  accomplished  this  feat.  Did  he 
go  witheut  sleep?  Was  he  awt^jtened 
every  two  or  thi’ee  hours?  Or  did  he 
after  his  todel  and  prayers  for  the  night 
put  into  tile  lower  right  hand  corner 
of  his  mouth  a large  quid,  to  soak 
there,  a speeirs  of  storage  battery,  and 
then  tranqirill.v  commit  himsflf  tc  the! 
care  of  his  Creator  until  daybreak? 
Such  a use  of  tobacco  is  not  uncommon 
—at  least  so  \te  are  told  by  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology,  whose  ebauter 
on  "The  Use  and  the  Abuse  of  To- 
bacco’’ will  be  one  of  the  most  import- j, 
ant  secti.ans  of  his  gigant'c  work.  The 
use  is  not  free- fi-m  danger;  a restless 
sleeper  may  easily  swallow  the  quid; 
or,  if  he  dors  not  follow  the  advice  of 
George  Catlin— "Shut  your  mouth’’— 
he  mav  decorate  jMllcw  case,  sheets, 
eoverlet.  nightshirt.  We  knew  a South- 
erner at  Y'ale  who  was  a man  of  many 
regular  habits.  One  of  them  was  to 
awake  at  5.30  in  the  morning,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  hour  he  went  to  bed.  He 
arose,  took  a drink  of  Hollands,  bit 
off  'a  piece  of  'tobacco,  went  back  to 
bed  and  slept  like  a child  until  the  | 
clang  of  the  chapel  b.ll.  But  he  died 
soon  after  he  was  graduated. 

Strange  talcs  cf  St.  Pierre  were  told 
by  survivrrs  at  St.  George.  Grena'ia, 
end  told  again  bv  a correspondent  of! 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  ”.\fter 
the  fierce  'White  heat,  men  were  Turned 
to  pale  ash.  and  though  they  held  their 
human  form,  like  the  ash  on  the  end 
of  a good  cigar,  d'.s’ntegratf d at  a 
touch  or  su(V.cn  jar.”  "Jones  went 
into  the  f n--'itis-room.  The  engineer 

sat  tilted  back  in  a cha'r  by  his  engine, 
dead.  Ho  held  on  open  Bi’ole  clasped 
lightly  against  bi.s  breast  .as  if  he  had 
b°cn  reading  it.  and  had  Just  dozed  off 
before  the  fl-amc  'Tom  •■'hove  reached 
down  and  turned  him  to  charcoal  with- 
o.it  hue  ever  Ic’owing  it."  But  the 
most  nstnund!;ig  tale  was  that  the  An- 
glican rectrr  at  St.  G'-orge.  in  a -ne- 
morial  service,  look  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah fer  his  text  and  said  that  the 
cU.sg.sters  were  heaVen’.s  visitations  on 
the  sinful. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Engli.shmen 
who  are  entitled  to  the  display  of  cor- 
onets at  the  Coronation  are  not  sure 
as  to  Ih?'  proper  size  and  shape,  and 
even  with  some  practice  are, not  yet 
graceful  in  the  manner  of  adjusting 
them  and  keeping  them  on  the  head;- 
furthermore,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  hold  them  when  they  ai»  off  tbe 
head,  and  there  is  a dispute  as  to 
whether  the  coronet  should  be  put 
on  the  tesselated  pavement  or  the 
ground,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  whether 
it  should  be  hold  by-  the  hand.  No  good 
Moslem  will  allow  his  turban  to  touc'o 
the  floor,  and  it  would  seem  that  a 
coronet  should  be  equally  honored. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
Jf  Tennyson  spoke  the  truth,  and  as 
a heart  is  sometimes  worn  on  the 
sleeve,  why  should  riot  an  Earl,  belted 
or  with  suspenders,  run  his  arm 
through  a coronet  and  hold  it  so  that 
both  hands  be  free.-  A more  Import- 
ant question  is.  Should  the  men  of  the 
great  middle  class  wear  plug  hats?  It 
Is  argued  that  if  they  do.  thousands 
•nho  are  rot  in  the  front  row  will  be 
un.able  to  see  the.  passing  show.  Even 
a coronation  has  its  outs. 

A Russian  opera  singer  lost  five  teeth 
by  a railway  accident.  The  Cc)urt 
awarded  her,  by  way  of  compensation, 
$50,000.  Perhaps  a diamond  was  set 
in  each  tooth;  there  surely  could  not 
have  been  that  amount  of  gold. 

V ' 

Anether  volume  of  "Recollections  of 
Richard  Wagner,”  by  some  hitherto 
unknown  German,  has  Just  been  pub;- 
lislied.  It  .'■•bows  us  a Wagner  of  bad 
temper  Thu.s  a stage  machinist  once 
told  him  that  both  he  and  a Grand 
Duke  were  his  clients.  Wagmer 
frothed  at  the  mouth.  "How  dare  you 
call  me  yo"r  client?”  He  ■was  so  angry 
with  Bismarck  th.at  whenever  the 
name  of  the  Chancellor  was  mentioned 
he  would  dash  into  his  garden  and 
rush  about,  leaping  and  prancing  .and 
pawing  the  air  like  a mad  man;  and 
•with  him  was  his  Newfoundland  dog, 
■whd  barked  and  Jumped  sym-pathetlcal- 
Iv.  Th(<!  r<»rninda.  US  Of  an  American 


coil, -'-I'"  "l>'  hii:  (iosr  to  .Irop 

to  ■■.'’■'iiiid  aiKl  fi'lf'n  death  at  tho 
Wi - d "iOahms.'’  There  was  an  En;^ 
]ish  p..i't  wh-i  alw.iys  broke  his  plat” 
al  liinclioon  or  dinner  if  the  name  of 
a sta  Usman  now  doad  was  mentioned. 
■\\'as  it  Tcnny.son  or  Swinburne,  Infu- 

I riato:!  by  the  thought  of  Gladstone? 

f — 

1 1|  The  details  of  certain  accidents,  ad- 

i | vuiture.s,  r\maways  (horse  or  wife),'! 

li|  crimes  are  always  fraught  with  Inter-  j 
est.  "Joduy  we  speak  of  two  cases 
ot  suicide  in  France.  The  first  was 
cliaracterized  hy  unusual  elaboration. 
lA  soldier  left  his  regiment  at  Com- 
pi^gne  and  hired  a room  at  Paris.  He 
lighted  a charcoal  fire  after  he  had 
swallowed  a preparation  of  phosphorus. 
Then  he  tried  to  hang  himself  by  his 
<ravat  f.n.stened  to  a curtain  rod,  and 
Je.st  the  rod  should  break,  he  arr.anged 
his  b.ayinet,  which  he  fixed  point  un, 
that  he  might  fall  on  it.  He  had  no 
luck,  for  he  is  now  recovering  in  the 
hospital.  The  other  man  was  success- 
ful. He  was  of  middle  age.  of  faith  in 
charcoal.  ,and  of  an  analytical  mind. 
A little  diary  of  his  sensations  was 
found.  Thus  at  9.45  he  wrote:  ‘T  am 
almost  unable  to  get  up,  but  I must  put 
on  more  fuel.”  The  last  entry  was: 

'”10.30.  T am  totally  unable  to ” The 

■words  that  followed  were  undeciphera- 
ble. 


There  -have  been'  40  French  Cabinets 
since  1S71.  tVe  are  told  that  Cabinet  ' 
Ministers  are  'called  collectively  the 
. Cabinet,  because  these  colleagues  of 
I the  Prime  Minister  have  the  privilege 
of  consulting  the  Soveneign  in  the 
Privy  Chamber  or  private  cabinet  of 
the  palace.  But  why  “cabinet  fpud- 
iltng”?  In  England  this  pudding  is' 
■made  of  muffins,  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  nut- 
meg, lemon-peel,  dried  cherries,  custard, 
brandy,  and  it  is  served,  as  here,  with 
■wine  sauce. 

Then  said  he:  “By  Allah,  O my  son,  al- 

though none  of  my  company  be  worthy  of 
thy  bounty  and  beneficence,  yet  I have  a 
set  of  honorable  men,  to  wit:  Zantut,  the 

l)ath-keeper;  and  Salia,  the  corn-chandler: 
and  Silat.  the  greengrocer;  and  Akrashah, 
the  greengrocer:  and  Humayd,  the  scaven- 
ger; and  Said,  the  camelman;  and  Suwayd. 
the  Dorter;  and  Abu  Makarish.  the  bath- 
man;  and  Kasim,  the  watchman;  and 
Karim,  the  groom.  There  is  not  among  the 
whole  of  them  a bore  or  a bully  in  his 
cups;  nor  a meddler  nor  a miser  of  his 
money,  and  each  and  every  hath  some 
dance  which  he  danceth  and  some  of  his  own 
couplets  which  he  carolcth;  and  the  best  of 
them  is  that,  like  thy  servant,  thy  slave 
liere,  they  know  not  what  much  talking 
is  nor  what  forwardness  means.  The  bath- 
keeper  sings  to  the  tom-tom  a song  which 
enchants;  as  for  the  corn-chandler  he  leaves 
no  one's  vitals  sound  for  laughing  at  him. 
But  the  scavenger  sings  so  that  the  birds 
stop  to  listen  to  him,  and  he  hath  privilege,  ' 
for  'tis  a shrewd  rogue  and  a witty.” 


We  were  sorry  that  we  could  not  be 
at  Mr.  Choate's  dinner,  but  we  are 
chained  this  month  to  the  post  of  duty, 
and  must  put  all  idle  pleasures  from 
us.  Boston  was  represented,  so  our  re- 
gret is  in  a measure  relieved.  ' 

It  must  have  been  a wondrous  sight. 
We  do  not  remember  a dinner  of  such 
brilliance  since  Belshazzar  the  King 
made  a great  feast  to  a thousand  of 
his  lords  and  drank  wine  before  the 
thousand. 

We  are  told  many  things  about  the 
noble  lunket;  how  Mr.  Choate  with 
the  Queen  leaning  heavily  on  his  arm 
took  precedence  and  went  ahead  of  the 
King,  whereas  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  should 
have  gone  first,  for  Mr.  Morgan  is  at 
pre.s'ent  in  England  a bigger  man  than 
old  man  Edward;  how  servants  of  their  I 
Majesties  stood  behind  the  chairs 
whereon  King  and  Queen  did  sit,  and 
no  doubt  tasted  all  the  food  that  Roy- 
alty might  not  be  poisoned  by  any 
hlasled  American  dish;  how  the  Queen 
wore  a dross  touched  here  and  there— 
especially  there— with  costly  jewels; 
ho-w  the  dinner,  like  dinners  in  Boston, 
■•vas  slow  until  champagne  began  to 
search  out  the  centres  of  life;  how  Mr. 
Morgan  was  at  his  ease  with  the  King, 
and  no  doubt  offered  him  admittance  to 
the  trust— for  a considera.tion;  how  the 
band  played  "God  Save  the  King,” 
“And  Doth  Not  a Meeting  Like  This,” 
and  "Tliere's  a Hot  Time”  and  other  ap- 
propriate tunes;  how  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner  there  was  “a  triumph  for  1 
-American  Prestige.” 

And  when  the  Coort  was  tired  of  spoort,  ! 
I'd  have  you  boys,  to  tlilnk  there  was 
A r.ate  buffet  before  them  set, 

V.’here  lashions  of  good  dhrlnk  there  was! 


But  there  are  some  things  that  we 
would  fain  kno'w.  Queen  Alexandra 
wore  a diamond  tiara,  which  probably 
is  surpassed  only  by  the  one  owned  by 
Nordica;  but  did  King  Edward  wear  his 
Did  Mr.  Choate,  rising,  say  "I  looks 
Did  Mr.  Choate,  rising  say  “I  looks 
terwards  you”?  and  did  Edw.nrd  re- 
ply with  royal  condescension,  “And  I 
likewise  bows”?  When  Thackeray  was 
in  Boston  he  was  so  pleased  by  bo.K  of- 
fice receipts  that  he  thrust  hi.s  legs  out 
of  hack  windows  in  deference  to  the 
public;  did  Edward,  a man  of  inttnit.-j 
tact,  put  feet  on  mantelpiece  after  the 
ladles  had  withdrawn  tor  coffee,  liquors, 
and  gossip?  Sit  still.  O soul;  there  wili 
be  a minute  .account  of  the  evening 
larks  in  Mr.  Wliltclaw  Reid's  “People 
That  Have  Met  Me.” 

We  are  glad  that  Mr  and  Mrs.  Choate 
had  a good  time;  and  they  no^  doubt 
are  glad  that  the  dinner  Is  over. 


in  response  to  the  tumulluouK  aji- 
plause  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  danced  a “pas  de  deux,”  It 
must,  indeed,  have  been  a moving 
sight.  It  reminds  us  of  a pathetic 
episode  in  the  adventurous  life  of 
Marie  Madeline  Guimard,  the  famous 
dancer.  Born  in  1743,  she  married  the 
entertainer  Desprfiaux,  a month  after 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  after 
their  dancing  days  were  supposed  to 
be  over.  About  the  time  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  she  was  persuaded  by 
friends  to  shO'W  them  some  of  the 
steps  that  ravished  the  spectators  at 
the  Op6ra.  There  was  coy  delay,  but 
at  last  Desprfeaux  rigged  up  a little 
stage  in  the  parloi-  of  their  house. 
The  curtain  was  so  arranged  that  only 
the  knees  and  legs  of  the  dancers 
could  be  seen.  Wife  and  husband 
concealed  the  marks  of  age  In  face 
and  torso,  but  they  danced  with  legs 
and  feet  that  were  immortally  beauti- 
ful, and  thus  incidentally  corroborated 
an  opinion  pronounced  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Franklin.  Guimard's  foot,  ex- 
tremely coquettish,  was  still  supple 
and  vigorous;  her  firm  and  finely 
shaped  legs  gave  youthful  accent  to 
the  steps,  and  the  correct  performance 
of  the  ensemble  reminded  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  ancient  school  envied 
vainlv  by  the  modern.  The  success 
of  this  performance  was  prodigious  and 
it  was  long  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Guimard  died  soon  after,  in  ISIS. 
Neither  Miss  Terry  nor  Mrs.  Kendal 
concealed  the  face  or  covered  the 
body  above  the  waist  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  shows  that  play-actresses 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  autobiogra- 
phies.   

Herbert  Maxwell  believes  that  trout 
are  color-blind.  He  mentions  fish  in 
depths  and  subterranean  waters  who 
lose  the  organ  of  sight  altogether. 
"Even  so,  fish  habitually  viewing  float- 
ing objects  en  silhouette — that  is,  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light— are  in  pre-  j 
cisely  that  position  which  prevents  the  [ 
exercise  of  the  organ  of  color.  Is  it  not  ; 
possible  that  the  organ  has  ceased  to ' 
exist,  or  has  never  been  developed?” 
Mr.  Maxwell's  experiments  on  trout 
■were  made  with  scarlet  and  bright  blue 
flies  in  a Mayfly  season,  and  he  found 
that  the  largest  and  shyest  trout  made 
no  greater  difficulty  about  taking  them 
than  tliey  did  about  the  flies  carefully 
matched  In  hue  to  the  natural  insect. 

But  certain  fishermen  say  that  Sir 
Herbert  errs  in  this  opinion.  Thus  Mr. 

F.  G.  Heath  brings  up  the  mackerel, 
who  bites  at  a red  rag  on  a hook. 

"I  am  aware  of  no  marine  creature 
that  looks  at  all  like  a bit  of  red  rag 
and  surely  there  can  be  no  smell  or 
flavor  of  any  kind  in  it  to  appeal  to 
a mackerel  with  a wholesome  appe- 
tite.” ilr.  David  Hodge  raised  so 
many  trout  with  a “Zulu,”  a black 
fly  with  a small  red  tip,  that  he  put 
on  three  “Zulus”  and  one  black  fly. 
He  caught  several  fish  with  the  “Zu- 
lus”— he  was  fishing  on  Loch  Lomond 
—and  not  one  with  the  pure  black  fly.  i 
Mr.  Heath  adds:  "Darwin  has  prqyed 

conclusively  that  creatures  no  hl^er 
than  fish  in  the  order  of  creation  are 
attracted  by  color,  and  what  he  calls 
‘mimicry,’  or  the  natural  adaptation  of 
animals,  birds  and  Insects  to  the  color 
of  their  surroundings,  as  a protection 
.against  their  enemies,  involves  the  pos- 
session by  these  creatures  In  a marked 
degree  of  the  color  sense.” 

A Government  Kaffir  employe  was 
rebuked  officially  for  his  .passionate 
devotion  to  strong  drink.  He  wrote 
the  followiBg  reply: 

Having  promulgated  my  conduct  of 
drinking  presumptuonsly,  I beg  to  tell 
me  non'inalh  the  person  informed  you. 
Consulted  by  speculations,  the  case  i 
.should  lie  reprimanded  for  the  deroga- 
tion of  my  fiame.  AVhen  you  addressed 
your  inspecticn  I perceived  dishonest 
intermcdcilipg;  otherwise  I am  not  a 
controversial  acumen.  Remember  you 
are  forced  to  tell  me;  the  matter  is 
not  to  be  approbated  clandestinely,  be- 
cause It  was  proclaimed  puiblicly. 
Quickness  of  the  answer  will  so  oblige  I 
yours  truly,  . 

I /f  ^ ^ 

At  the  last,  tenderly.  | 

From  the  walls  of  the  powerful  fortress'd  , 
house. 

From  the  clasp  of  the  knitted  locks,  from 
the  keep  of  the  well-closed' doors.  1 

Let  me  be  watted.  | 

I>et  me  glide  noiselessly  forth; 

With  the  kev  of  softness  unlock  the  locks — 
with  a whisper, 

Set  ope  the  doors.  O soul. 

Tenderly— be  not  Impatient,  ' 

Strong  is  your  hold,  O mortal  flesh. 

Strong  is  your  hold,  O love. 

Our  friend  is  no  longer  with  us. 
Scarlet  fever  in  his  youth  left  him 
with  an  incura'ble  disease.  He  was 
a'ware  n't  his  condition;  he  knew  that 
a quiet,  ascetic  life  would  lengthen  his 
years  on  earth,  and  he  would  discuss 
his  conduct,  sometimes  humorously, 
sometimes  in  a spirit  as  though  he  were 
a physician  reasoning  concerning  the 
case  of  another,  but  he  was  al'ways 
cheerful  and  manly.  He  was  of  a dis- 
tinctly social  if  not  tumultuously  gre- 
garious nature.  Fie  was  fond  of  a SSh" 
erous  table,  of  a stimulating  glass,  o 
talk  that  reached  into  the  quiet  ho'ur^ 

' "I  suppose.”  he  once  said,  "if  I h^d 
weighed  the  effect  of  every  mouthful, 
if  I had  denied  myself  strong  drink  and 
tobacco,  if  I bad  gone  to  bed  by  ten 


o'cloclq^  might  live  a few  yeara  JaSK-r. 
'But  what  Is  a life  of  anxious  and 
rigid  self-denial  worth  to  the  sufferer 
or  his  friends?  There  is  nothing  more 
intolerable  than  the  nervousne.ss  and 
the  alarms  of  an  invalid.  Thera  are 
some  that  put  a hand  over  the  heart. 
If  they  quicken  their  gait;  they  don 
overshoes,  even  in  summer.  If  it 
sprinkles;  they  are  always  provided 
with  overcoat  and  umbrella,  although 
there  is  no  cloud  in  the  sky;  they  play 
the  mummy  at  the  feast;  as  the  hour 
of  ten  approa-ches,  their  talk  flickers, 
and  dies  out:  at  breakfast  they  bore 
everyone  by  the  tale  of  a restless  night: 
and  often  they  ■wear  out  the  nerves 
and  patience  of  their  associates  and 
are  even  at  the  funerals  of  these  af- 
flicted ones,  although  they  fear  a 
draught.  No;  I made  up  my  mind  that 
I shall  not  be  remembered  as  a kill- 
joy. And  tvh'at  are  a fe-w  years  as 
measured  by  the  clock  of  eternity?  At 
least  I have  lived  a life.” 


It  is  not  growing  like  a tree 
In  hulk,  doth  make  Man  better  be; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred 
year. 

To  fall  a log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere. 

And  before  he  went  away  our 
friend  spoke  of  one  dear  to  us  who  , 
had  lived  a reckless  life.  He  ■was  self- 
indulgent.  He  neglected  what  are  [ 
known  commonly  as  opportunities,  he 
sometimes  annoyed  us  by  his  easy  for- 
getfulness of  business  cares  and  du- 
ties. 'When  he  foil  sick,  and  when 
we  all  knew  there  was  no  hope  for 
him,  he  was  admirable  during  his  long- 
drawn-out  fare'well.  If  you  visited 
him,  there  was  no  touch  of  despondency 
in  his  conversation;  he  was  blithe, 
witty,  and  you  were  persuaded  before 
you  left  him  that  you  were  the  sick 
one.  and  that  he  had  cheered  and 
comforted  you.  He  paid  his  debts 
to  nature  with  the  inimitable  grace 
that  had  always  distinguished  him 
among  men.  Even  the  most  callous 
was  touched  by  such  unostentatious 
courage;  and  the  most  prudent,  the 
most  circumspect  and  abstemious  said 
to  himself,  “I  should  not  be  so  brave 
if  I were  in  like  condition.”  And  so 
the  last  months  of  this  man,  who 
suffered  sorely,  were  full  of  help  and 
consolation  to  ail  that  saw  him. 

Count  Rochambeau  was  Impressed  by 
Chicago  and  other  things.  He  was 
completely  done  up  when  President 
Roosevelt  left  the  Gaulois.  "The  105- 
gun  salute.  Admiral  Fournier  standing 
on  the  bridge,  the  men  lined  along  the 
decks,  and  the  figure  of  your  President 
as  he  stood  up  in  the  boat  bareheaded 
—all  these  things  moved  me  so  that  I 
confess  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes.” 
The  French  are  emotional;  witness  the 
conduct  of  the  French  widower  at  his 
wife’s  grave— the  story  is  an  old  one, 
but  interesting  to  the  ethnologist.  Or 
perhaps  the  discharge  of  cannon  affects 
the  eyes.  

■We  are  sorry  to  find  Judge  Dewey, 
a man  that  consults  dictionaries  and 
should  be  on  Intimate  terms  with  words 
even  -when  they  are  not  in  the  term- 
inology of  drunkenness,  using,  “proven'’ 
instead  of  “proved.”  “Proven”  is  a vile 
word,  employed  chiefly  by  those  that 
wish  to  be  genteel.  "Prove”  is  a reg- 
ular verb.  "It  forms  its  tenses  upon 
the  prevailing  system  of  English  verbal 
conjugation,  which  makes  the  perfect 
.tense  in  ‘ed.’  It  is  In  this  respect  like 
‘love,’  the  example  of  regular  verbal 
conjugation  given  in  most  grammars, 
and  we  may  as  well  say  that  Mary 
has  ’loven’  John  as  that  John’s  love 
for  Mary  was  not  ’proven.’  ” Let  us 
quote  Richard  Grant  White,  whose 
opinion  we  commend  to  the  learned 
Judge: 

” ’Proven,’  wliich  is  frequently  used 
now  (1S701  by  lawyers  and  journalists, 
should  perhaps  be  ranked  among  words 
that  are  not  words.  Those  who  use 
it  seem  to  think  that  it  means  .some- 
thing more  or  other  than  the  word  for 
which  it  is  a mere  Lowland  .Scotch 
and  North  of  England  provinicialism. 
■Proved'  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  ’to  prove,’  and  should  be  used  by 
all  who  wish  to  speak  English.” 

Lads  who  wished  to  be  “runners”  In 
the  Boston  Public  IJhrary  were  lately 
subjected  to  an  examination.  Strange 
and  ingenious  answers  were  given  to 
certain  questions.  Thus  to  ’’write  a 
sentence  that  contains  the  feminine 
plural  of  ‘Count.’  ” This  answer  was 
handed  in;  ’’She  counts  money.” 

Another  question  was:  ’’Who  were 

the  Hugtienots?”  One  lad  answered 
easily  and  at  length:  ”In  the  18th  cen- 
tury a man  named  Hugo  started  a 
schism  in  the  church  and  his  followers 
j were  called  Hugonots.” 

The  novelist  and  the  Uhistrator  are 
usually  bitter  foes.  The  novelist  says: 
“The  illustrator  has  no  imagination;” 
or,  ’’The  chump  had  no  idea  of  my 
meaning.”  The  illustrator  replies: 
“There  was  nothing  to  suggest  a pic- 
ture. I never  read  such  a rotten  book.” 
But  Mr.  H.  L.  Wilson,  author  of  “The 
Spenders.”  paid  his  illustrator  the  high-  I 
jCst  compliment;  he  married  her. 


I Portland,  Me.,  June  il.  1902. 

Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

There  is  (or  was)  a locality  on  the 
Cape  Shore— that  popular  summer-re- 
sort and  cabbagc-plant.ation  contiguous 
to  the  “Natural  Seaport,”  Portland. 
Me.— known  as  the  Jordan  N'lighbor- 
hood.  In  this  favored  community  e.xch 
person  who  made  a part  of  the  popula- 
tion rejoiced  in  the  .surname  of  Jordan, 
save  one;  his  name  was  Jordan  Laria- 
bec. 

But  that  I know  the  fruitless  re- 
sult, I should  suggest  to  your  corre- 
spondent in  Providence  that  this  local- 
ity would  offer  great  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  research  anent  the  Jordan  end 
of  the  New  England  cuss-word.  Neither 
“Godfrey  Dolman”  nor  “Godfrey  Jor- 
dan” has  the  true  Maine  twi.st  to  It. 
Down  Bast  here  we  say  “Godfrey  Dia- 
mond,” In  an  attempt,  as  I have  always 
thought,  to  get  just  as  near  a good 
round  English  oath  as  possible  without 
qualifying  for  that  which  our  Puritan- 
haunted  minds  still  dread.  Godfrey 
alone,  too,  i.s  a favorite  form  of  dissi- 
pation in  language  with  us;  as  an  ej;u:- 
ulatlon.  The  more  daring  do  not  follow 
for  so-me  moments  the  first  syllable  by 
the  completing  ”frey”;  and  the  last 
syllable  may  even  be  diminished  to  a 
whisper  and  yet  go. 

EMERY  STREET. 


We  still  insist  th.at  the  Jordans  of 
Hudson  (N.  Y.)  were  the  Jordans  of 
all  Jordan.s,  the  Jordans  to  swear  by. 
It  was  a remarkable  family, 

- l If.  1^0  V 

Arthur  COQUARD,  now  53  years 
old,  a pupil  of  C6sar  Franck,  is 
known  in  Boston  ofily  as  the 
composer  of  a wild  song,  ”Hai- 
Luli’':  but  he  has  written  works  in  can- 
tata form,  and  three  or  four  operas. 
Flis  latest  work  is  a musical  comedy 
“La  Troupe  Jolicoeur,”  in  three  acts. 
It  is  founded  on  a novel  by  Henri  Cain, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Emma  Calvfi  until  he  began  to 
find  the  art  of  Marguerite  Zinah  de 
Nv.ovina  still  more  admirable.  Co- 
quard  wrote  his  own  libretto. 

The  Jolicoeurs  are  a troop  of  mounte- 
banks, whose  head  is  Mrs.  Jolicoeur, 
a generous  soul,  and  a woman  of  force. 
One  winter  night  she  found  a little  girl, 
abandoned,  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a tree. 
She  raised  the  shlverer  to  her  breast, 
warmed  it,  an'd  took  it  home  with  her. 
This  incident  serves  as  a prelude. 

The  piece  begins  with  the  first  act. 
The  troop  is  in  Paris  on  the  National 
Holiday.  A public  square  is  crowded 
with  booths,  and  there  is  the  booth  of 
the  Jolicoeur  Company,  with  Genevieve, 
the  waif,  who  is  now  a fine  girl,  and 
one  of  the  troop.  She  already  has  two 
lovers;  Loustic,  who  is  gentle  and 
timid;  and  Jean  Taureau,  the  strong 
man,  the  cannon-ball  tosser,  harsh, 
brutal,  given  to  drink.  She  sings  in  a 
manner  that  ravishes  the  ears,  and 
while  she  is  singing  in  the  square,  a 
j'oung  composer,  Jacques,  hears  her, 
finds  her  adorable,  and  falls  madly  in 
love  with  her.  Words  are  exchanged 
and  then  Jacques  says:  “Till  we  meet 

again.”  She  answers:  ’’You  will  not 

SCO  me;  we  go  away  tomorrow.”  “And 
where  shall  you  be?”  “At  ChAtillon.” 
Act  II.  The  troop  is  at  Chatillon,  and 
Taureau  insists  on  having  it  out  with 
Genevieve.  He  tells  her  he  loves  her 
and  wishes  her  to  be  his  wife.  Slie 
tries  to  quiet  him,  but  he,  angered  by 
her  (reluctance  to  hear  him,  grows 
angry  and  threatens  her.  His  compan- 
ions arrive  and  pull  him  into  a tavern. 
Jacques  finds  her  and  makes  hot  love. 
Her  heart  resijpnds,  and  she  says  it 
■would  be  a wicked  thing  if  he  were  to 
jest  with  her,  because  when  she  loved 
she  should  love  for  life.  They  separate, 
and  Taureau  con^s  ^it  of  the  tavern, 
mad  witli^  amoron^  frenzy  and  strong 
drink.  HC -sees  Jacques  going  away,, 
and  he  insists  on  knowing  what  he 
said  to  her.  She  does  not  answer,  and 
he  is  about  to  strike  her  when  poor, 
weak  little  Lousflc  goes  between  th';m 
and  receives  a blow  that  knocks  him 
senseless. 

Act  III,  opens  in  a small  cottage  at 
Saint-Germain.  Taureau  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  jail  for  six  months.  Gene- 
viSve,  taught  ' T)?  Jacques,  is  now  an 
accomplished^  anfi  successful  sin,ger, 
and  they  are.  to  be  married.  Poor 
Loustic  has  been  in  the  hospital,  but 
he  is  now  at  Saint-Germain  to  enjoy 
the  sun  of  springtime  for  a day.  He 
is  weak,  noLlong  for  this  world.  Gene- 
vieve tries  to  console  him,  and  he,  not 
knowing  of  her  betrothal,  confesses  his 
love  and  asks  fpr  love  in  return.  She 
makes  all  mamieV  of  promises  to  quiet 
him.  Who  should  come  up  but  Jean 
Taureau,  repentant  and  sorrowful.  He 
kneels  before  Loustic  and  begs  forgive- 
ness. And  as  the  men  talk,  he  men- 
tions the  approaching  marriage  of 
Jacques  and  Genevifive.  And  then  L<ou- 
stic  utters  a despairing  cry  they  rush  i 
toward  the  siqk  man.  who  stammer.s: 
“MademoiselIe..‘Genevi?ve,  one  moment, 
give  me  your  hand  that  I may  have 
sweet  dreams  • » • ”,  And  Loustic 
dies. 

Mr.  Arthur  Pougin  finds  the  last  act 
too  long  drawn-out  and  'thus  injmious 
to.  the  composer;  but  on  the  whole  h • 
;.',vs  mightily  pleased  when  the  .ipera 


was  jn'oiluccd  May  30  at  the  Op4ra- 
eomlque.  with  Ml.-s  Gulraudon  (Gene- 
vieve). Mrs.  Deschamps-jehln  (Mme. 
Jollcoeur).  Miss  de  Crapoune  (Loustlc), 
Heyle  (Jacques).  Bourbon  (Jean 
Taureau).  "Here  is  a piece."  says  the 
ultra-conservative  Mr.  Pougln.  "that 
is  not  symbolical,  the  sense  of  which 
is  not  obscure:  it  is  interesting,  it  is 
dramatic;  and  here  is  music  that  may 
be  undtrstood  by  all.  music  written  for 
the  voice,  where  the  orchestra  does  not 
o'erstip  its  part,  where  harmmles 
do  not  t-e.r  you  to  pieces,  music  that 
makes  you  con.sclous  of  ahythm  ar.d 
tonality;  a piece,  in  short,  that  has 
commO!t>  .sens-v  ar.d  music  tliat  is 
music.  Thanks,  thanks.  O I^rd!  per- 
haps one  inlcht  ask  with  all  this  a lit- 
tle more  marked  crlglnallty,  a more  in- 
dividual ir.splrallop..  more  of  novelty 
and  piquancy,  but  this  opera  at  Itast 
is  alive,  it  is  not  without  grace.  Int-  r- 
est,  emotion;  and  it  is  for  the  stage." 


Schumann's  "Carnaval"  h.as  been 
arranged  for  orchestra  by  Glazounoff, 
Umsky-Korsakoff  and  IJadoff,  and 
this  version  haa  been  played  in  a 

theatre  with  dancing  on  the  stage. A 

bust  of  Verdi  by  Monteverde  has  been 
placed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Senate. 

Rome. The  Prix  Monblnne  of  3000 

francs  has  been  awarded  to  Gabriel 
Plern^  for  his  lyric  comedy  "I-.a  Fille 
de  Tabarln,”  which  was  produced  last 
year  as  the  Opdra-Comlque,  Paris. 

He  took  the  same  prize  four  years  or 
so  ago  with  his  symphonic  poem,  "L.'An 
Mil."  The  Prix  Tremont  of  1000  francs 
w.as  given  to  LOon  Moreau,  who  visited 
Boston  early  lasj  season  with  Emma 

Nevada. Mr.  Heugel  makes  merry  in 

the  MCnestrel  over  the  performances 

of  Jean  de  Reszke  promised  for  next 
season.  Jean  will  sing  at  the  Opdra 
"Pa.gliacci”  and  in  "The  Prophet." 
"tVill  he  dance  in  'Bacchus.’  the  new 
ballet  of  Mr.  Duvernory?"  The 
Philistines  delight  in  speaking  of  De- 
bussy's "P«110as  et  JlOlisande”  as  a 
fiasco;  but  the  opera  has  its  place  in 
the  repertory. — =-Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
says:  "In  Boston  there  is  practically 

nothing  but  the  orchestra.”  Thus  does 
he  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  oblivion  the 
Cecilia,  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  the 
Knelsel  Quartet,  the  Dongy  Club,  the 
Adamowski  Quartet,  the  Orchestral 
Club,  the  Choral  -\rt  Society,  and  the 

Boston  Singing  Club,  and  the  Apollo. 

The  surprising  Patti  sang  in  London. 
May  24.  arla.s  by  Moz.art  and  Donizetti, 
and  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  and 
"Cornin’  Thro’  the  Kye.” 

• * • 

Miss  Helen  Henschel.  soprano,  will 
give  concerts  either  with  or  without 
Miss  V/inifred  Smith,  violinist  of  Lon- 
don, in  this  country  during  the  season 
of  1902-1903.  Her  manager  will  be  Mrs. 

S.  B.  Field  of  this  city. Mr.  Alex- 

ander Blaess.  'cello  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
pheny  Orchestr.T.,  has  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  a year.  He  will  study 
next  season  with  GOrardy  at  LlOge. 
— Mr.  Josef  Adamowski  will  take  Mr. 
-llcess’s  place  as  teacher  at  the  New 
Er.fjland  Conservatory,  and  Mrs.  Adam- 
owski (Miss  Szumowska).  will  join  the 
[■'acuity  of  that  Institution. 

• * • 1 

Two  young  men  of  Montmartre,  MM. 
y'uma  BIOS  and  Luclen  Boyer,  have 
•aken  the  determination  to  voyage 
•ofiid  the  world,  sc.lely  in  their  churac-  | 
cr  of  artists.  They  will  cross  from 
-lavre  to  London,  and  they  have  the 
t.tontlon  of  visiting  Canada  and  the 
.Tnltcd  States.  From  San  Francisco 
hey  cross  the  4500  miles  that  separates 
rom  yokohiim.-'..  They  make  some  stay 
n the  Far  East  and  on  the  return  Jour- 
ley  they  take  in  the  greater  cities  of 
he  Cnntln.  nt.  They  intend  to  hire,  j 
tails  in  each  town  on  their  route,  and 
bey  will  take  it  in  turns  to  loclure 
m the  Freneh  song  and  illustrate  it 
• Ith  their  own  compositions,  for  they 
ire  poets  as  w**il  as  singers — poets, 
hat  is.  as  iha  term  is  understood  at 
he  Qual’z'Arts,  the  Carillon,  and  the 
■lonus  of  song  in  Montmartre.  Should 
oriunc  I rove  a fickle  Jade,  th(  se  g.aiiant 
:roubadotirs  will  turn  thauff.  irs  or 
jaroons  de  caf(^,  in  order  to  help  them 
)ii  their  way.  It  is  part  of  their  design, 
terhaps  unavoidable,  that  their  wallet 

ihall  not  be  too  well  Dirnlshed. Pall 

dall  Gazette. 

• • 

At  Prague  Mrs.  Alma  Webster-Po'well 
a Plranl's  "Itcxenlltd.’’  "pleased  the 

ye  rather  than  the  ear.” The  pro- 

lucllon  of  Dr.  Alfred  Stelznor's  ope'-a, 
■RObozahl"  at  Dresden  this  month  will 
dmit  the  introduction  of  two  new 
trlnged  instruments,  the  violitta  and 
he  cellone.  Have  we  not  already 

rouble  enough? Circe  is  the  heroine 

it  a new  Spanish  opera  by  Chapi  (Ma- 

irld.  May  T). Meyer-Helmund  will  be 

he  first  conductor  at  the  Berlin  Me- 

ropol  Theatre  on  Aug.  1. Paul  Lan- 

:er  is  the  author  of  "Chronik  der  Lelp- 

;iger  Singakademie” A Polish  com- 

joser,  Ladislaw  Zelenski.  gave  at  War- 
)aw  a concert  of  his  own  works:  aai 


'.overture,  "Echoes  of  the  Forest,”  a| 
psalm,  songs  and  fragments  of  two 
■operas,  "Contad  Wallcnrood"  and  ' Ja- 

i nek." Antonio  l'')ilchl  contrlbuteid  a 

study  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  musician 

to  the  Rlvlsta  d’Dalta. It  is  rumored 

that  Peros!  proposes  to  write  music^  for 
Rostand’s  play.  "La  Samarltaine. 
Luclenne  Brfval  has.  in  spite  of  con- 
trary rumors,  signed  with  the  Opfrn, 
Paris. “Liborte.’’  a symphony  writ- 

ten by  Alfred  Holmes,  an  English  ni'J- 
sician  who  died  at  Paris  in  1876,  was  re- 
vived in  May  at  a Victor  Charpenti  >r 
concert. 

• * • 

I Carl  Relncckc  discussed  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  the  ded- 
Ic.atlons  of  musical  works  .as  illustrate  e 
of  the  eharacter  of  composers.  Bach 
dedicated  only  three  of  his  countless 
works,  one  of  them,  "Muslkalische  Op- 
pcr."  to  Frederick  the  Great,  Both  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  d^cdlcated  works  to 
Haydn.  Mozart  dedicated  only  six  out 
of  626  compositions.  Beethoven  honored 
tlirce  Emperors,  two  Kings,  two  Princes 
of  the  blood,  one  Archduke,  an  Electar. 
11  I’rinccs  and  Princesses.  15  Counts  and 
Countesses,  and  noblemen  galore:  he 

also  remembere.!  Goethe.  Mendelssohn 
thought  of  his  teachers.  Zelter.  Berger. 
Moscheles.  Brahms  thus  showed  friend- 
ly spirit  toward  Clara  Schumann,  Jo- 
seph and  Amalie  Joachim.  Von  Btilow. 
Stockhausen;  96  of  his  works,  and 
among  them  the  piost  Import.ant.  are 
wUheut  dedication.  Leoncavallo  ded- 
icated his  "La  Bohfime"  to  his  wife, 
who  came  from  Marseilles:  "To  thea 
my  dear  Berthe,  who  so  bravely  shared 
my  Bohemia."  Mascagni  dedicated  his 
latest  opera  to  himself.  Bruckner  ded- 
icated his  last  and  unfinished  sym- 
phony to  God,  and  he  had  intended  that 
his  "Ta  Deum”  should  serve  as  the 
finale. 


the  beauty  of  much  of  his  phrasing  was 
exceedingly  notable.  We  say  so  much, 
because  it  is  so  easy  for  the  critic 
who  fulfills  the  same  kind  of  duty,  day 
bv  day  to  fall  into  a kind  of  habit  of 
thought,  and  unconsciously  to  fix  what 
may  be  an  imperfect  performance  us  a 
genebal  standard  of  judgment. 

• * • 

A letter  of  'Wagner  written  after  the 
dress  rehearsal  of  "Tannhiiuser”  has 
been  discovered.  In  it  he  asks  for  100 
tickets  for  his  friends.  It  seems  from 
this  letter  that  he  wished  the  rehear- 
sals to  be  private  and  he  refused  to 
take  his  wife  to  the  theatre.  When  he 
arrived  there  he  found  the  theatre  full, 
and  then'  he  demanded  tickets  for  his 
friends  for  the  next  public  rehearsal. 


Although  'Melba  was  the  Gilda  in 
"Rigoletto"  at  Covent  GaijjJen.  the  St. 
James's  Gazette  said  the  most  interesting 
teaturo  of  the  performance  was  Caru- 
so’s I)uke:  "We  have  so  often  been 

disappointed  with  tenors  who  have  come 
to  Snglan'l  with  a great  Continental 
renutatioh  that  it  is  exceptionally  grati- 
fying to  find  in  Sig.  Caruso  a singer 
who  actually  exceeds  our  expectations. 
If  he  has  not  the  thrilling  power  of 
Tamagno,  he  at  any  rate  possesses  a 
voice  of  a slmiilar  order,  full,  powerful, 
true,  and  of  exceptional  range.  His 
stage  presence  is  also  acceptable,  and 
his  acting  is  Intelligent  and  capable.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Sig.  Caruso  con- 
fines liis  repertoire  to  the  old-fashioned 
Italian  operas.  If  he  does,  he  will  add 
considerably  to  their  revived  popularity 
during  the  present  season,  though,  of 
course,  should  he  take  part  in  any  of 
the  more  modern  works,  he  will  prove 
a .still  greater  acquisition." 

The  London  Times  said:  "He  has  a 

superb  voice  in  both  timbre  and  vol- 
ume, and  it  is  used  ■with  great  skill 
and  admirable  ■taste.  In  all  the  fa- 
miliar solos,  in  the  big  duct  in  the 
first  act  with  Gilda.  in  the  famous 
quartet,  it  told  magnificently,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  reception  was  not  one 
whit  more  than  was  justified.  Signor 
Caruso  is.  indeed,  a. very  -nelcome  new- 
comer." 

The  Dally  News  was  also  delighted: 
"The  coming  tenor  has  arrived.  • • * 
He  has  a delightful  mezza  voce,  and 
he  has  neither  the  nasal  quality  nor  the 
■bleat’  which  are  the  banc  of  so  many 
of  his  modern  compatriots:  the  voice 


I being  of  that  soft,  velvety  timbre  which 
I old  opera-goers  will  associate  with 
I Fancelli,  and  still  older  men  with 
1 Giuglinl.  although  combined,  when  its 
owner  chooses,  with  the  full  power  of 
a Tamagno  in  his  best  days.  It  is.  .n 
fact.  that  heaven-sent  rarity,  a 
pure  tenor  voice.  of  the 
Italian  type,  a voice  which, 
it  subsequent  tests  in  more  ex- 
acting characters  show  that  its  owner 
posse.sses  real  mu.sical  feeling  and  in- 
telligence, will  indisputably  make  lilm 
a power  in  operatic  life.  Further  than 
that,  it  would  be  unwise  to  go. 

Mr  Blackburn  is  again  bio-wing  the 
trumpet  for  SalC-za.  who  sang  Don 
Jos6  at  Covent  Garden; 

•'Saieza  has  extraordinary  grace  of 
movement;  apparently 
meditation  every  altitude  which  he  as^ 
sumes  seems  to  compose  perfoctl>  witn 
the  picture.  There  Is  even  soniething 
feline  in  his  stage  action;  certainly  in 
the  last  act,  when  the  tn^edy 
nates  ih  the  murder  of  Carmen,  his 
stealthy  and  elastic  action  reminded  one 
more  of  the  pure  animal  than  ot  ““ 
manity.  Terrible  as  was 
which  such  a treaim  nt  of  the  part 
must  necessarily  have  f ^^e 
sensitive  spectator— one  seemed  to  he 
watching  a lithe  and 

nlavlne  with  its  victim — the  ma&niucent 
Sn'of^the  whole  thing  checked  the  ter- 
ror in  sheer  admiration, 
os  one  remembers  him.  splendid  In  the 
part,  but  he  lacked  the  amazing  one 
had  almost  written  the  inhuman,  grace 
of  SaKza.  ■which  one  had  to  note  last 
I Sight.  We  think  it  only  fair  to  make 
so  definite  a statement,  because  there 
; is  no  doubt  that  in  his  Faust  of  the 
' oth.T  dav  he  did  at  certain  moments 
' fall  considerably  below  the  lyvei  of  his 
i artistic  possibilities.  His  singing,  too 
(last  night  was  afire  with  passion,  and 


Mr.  Arthur  Symons  wrote  as  follows 
concerning  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  In 
the  London  Academy:  ; 

Chopin's  music,  unlike  most  other  i 
piano  music,  exists  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  piano.  And  Pach- 
mann, unlike  most  other  pianists,  e.\-  ' 
lets  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  wntli 
Chopin’s  musl[c.  I liavo-  heard  pianists  , 
who  played  Chopin  in  what  they  called 
a healthy  way.  The  notes  swung,  spun 
and  clattered,  wllli  a heroic  repercus- 
sion of  sound,  a hurrying  reiteration  of 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  The  piano 
stormed  through  the  applause;  the 
pianist  sat  imoerturbahly.  hammering. 
Well,  1 do  not  think  any  music  should 
be  played  like  that,  not  Liszt  even. 
Liszt  connives  at  the  auicide,  but  witli 
Chopin  it  is  a murder.  When  Pach- 
mann plays  Chopin  the  music  .“iings 
Itself,  as  if  without  the  intervention  ot 
an  executant,  of  one  who  stands  toe- 
tween  the  music  and  our  hearing.  The 
music  lias  to  intoxicate  him  before  he 
can  play  with  it;  then  he  becomes  its 
comrade,  in  a kind  of  very  .serious 
game;  himself  in  short,  that  is  to  say 
inhuman.  His  fingers  have  in  them  a 
cold  magic,  as  of  soulless  elves  who 
have  sold  their  souls  for  beauty.  And 
this  beautv,  which  as  not  of  the  s*oul, 
is  not  of  tho  flesh;  it  is  a sea  change, 
the  life' of  the  foam  on  the  edge  of  the 
depths.  Or  it  transports  him  Into  some 
mid-region  of  the  air,  between  bell  and 
heaven,  where  he  hangs,  listening.  He 
listens  at  all  his  senses.  The  dew,  as 
well  as  the  raindrop,  has  a sound  for 
him.  , . 

Pachmann  gives  you  pure  music,  not 
states  of  soul  or  of  temperament,  not 
interpretations,  but  echoes.  He  gives 
vou  the  notes  in  their  own  atmos- 
phere, where  they  live  for  him  an  indi- 
vidual life,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  emotions  or  ideas.  Thus  he  does 
not  need  to  translate  out  of  two  lan- 
guages; first,  from  soujnd  to  emotion, 
temper.ament.  -what  you  will;  then 
from  that  back  again  to  sound.  The 
notes  exist;  it  is  enough  that  they 
exist.  They  mean  for  him  just  the 
s.Aind  and  nothing  else.  You  see  his 
lingers  feeling  after  it,  his  face  calling 
to  it,  his  whole  body  imploring  it. 
Sometimes  it  comes  upon  him  in  such 
a burst  of  light  that  he  has  to  cry 
aloud  in  order  that  he  may  endure 
the  ecstasy.  You  see  him  speaking  to 
tho  music;  he  lifts  his  finger,  tliat  you 
too  may  listen  for  it  not  less  atten- 
t'velv.  But  it  is  always  the  thing  it- 
self 'that  evokes  for  you.  as  it  rises 
flower-like  out  of  silence,  and  comes 
to  exist  in  the  world.  Every  note 
lives,  ivith  the  w'hole  vitality  of  its 
existence.  To  Swinburne  every  -word 
lives,  just  in  the  same  way;  when 
he  savs  "light,”  he  see  the  sunrise; 
■when  'he  savs  "fire."  he  is  warmed 
through  all  his  blood.  And  so  Pach- 
mann calls  up.  with  this  ghostly  magic 
of  his,  the  innermost  life  of  music. 

I do  not  think  he  has  ever  put  an 
intention  into  Chopin.  Chopin  had  no 
intentions.  He  was  a man.  and  he 
suffered;  and  he  was  a musician,  and 
he  wrote  music:  and  very  ''kely 

Cleorge  Sand,  and  Majorca,  and  his 
disease,  and  Scotland  and  the  woman 
who  sang  to  him  i\men  he  died,  are 
ail  In  the  music;  hut  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  notes  sob  and  shiver, 
stab  you  like  a knife,  caress  you  like 
the  Air  of  a cat;  and  are  beautiful 
sound  the  most  beautiful  sound  that 
has  been  called  c-ut  of  the  piano. 

Pachmann  calls  it  out  for  you.  dis- 
interestedly. easily,  with  ecstasy.  In- 
evitahlv;  vou  do  not  realize  that  he 
has  had  'difficulties  to  cono.uer,  that 
music  is  a thing  for  acrobats  and 
athletes  He  smiles  to  you,  that  you 
may  realize  how  beautiful  the  notes 
I arc.  when  they  trickle  out  of  bis  fin- 
gers like  singing  filter;  he  ndo«s 
them  and  his  own  pla.\ing,  as  > . 

and  as  If  he  had  nothing 
them  but  to  pour  them  out  of  n 
hands. 


George  I.  could  not  speak  In  English 
and  the  chief  officials  were  shy  in  Ger- 
man. Ojmmunkatlon.  -we  arc  told,  was 
In  I.atin. 

The  coronation  of  George  III.  covered 
B period  of  six  hours.  As  tho  proces- 
sion was  about  to  start  for  the  Abbey, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Sword  of 
State  and  the  Canopy  had  been  for- 
gotten and  -what  is  a coronation  with- 
out these  things?  Tradition  is  mighty  in 
England,  and  some  feared  that  the  cor- 
onation would  not  take.  The  Lord 
Mayor  obliged,  and  lent  his  sword,  and 
a canopy  was  hurriedly  manufactured. 
The  procession  stalled  an  hour  late, 
and  then  there  was  sad  bungling  at  the 
Abbey  George  stood  it  like  a gentle- 
man but  at  last  he  made  a gentle  pro- 
test ’to  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  who  was 
as  badly  rattled  as  a college  professor 
in  the  presence  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia.  The  Earl  said,  as  though  he 
were  saying  It  for  one  of  Du  Maurler  s 
pictures  in  Punch:  "It  is  true.  Sir,  that 
there  has  been  some  neglect,  but  I have 
taken  care  that  the  next  coronation 
shall  be  regulated  in  the  exaotest  man- 
ner possible."  George  enjoyed  the 
Earl’s  speech  so  much  that  he  made 
him  repeat  it  several  times. 


George  IV.  was  disquieted  and  pain- 
fully nervous.  He  was  afraid  tliat 
Queen  Caroline  might  appear  and  make 
a row.  and  she  had  many  friends.  Ho 
heard  before  the  service  began  tliat 
she  had  vainly  tried  to  enter  the  Ab- 
bey, whereupon  he  was  afflicted  with  .a 
queer  feeling  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
and  he  sought  relief  in  strong  drink. 
The  robes  were  so  heavy  that  ho  al- 
most fainted  ■while  he  was  going  up  the 
nave;  he  was  fat,  and  he  had  not 
trained  properly  for  the  ceremony. 
Someone  handed  him  a bottle  of  smell- 
ing salts.  The  name  of  this  savior  of 
the  occasion  has  been  preserved;  it  was 
Mr.  Christopher  Hodgson,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  the  bottle  with  him.  Nor 
was  this  the  end  of  the  monarch's  j 
troubles;  the  air  was  so  hot  and  foul  ) 
in  the  Abbey  that  he  went  into  the 

Confessor’s  Chapel  behind  the  High  Al- 
tar.  where  he  was  found  sitting  with- 
out  his  royal  robes  and  endeavoring  to 

cool  off.  

This  coronation  of  George  IV.  was 
the  last  ot  a complete  charactei^"that 
is  to  say,  which  contcined  ihe  usual 
banquet  in  M'estmlnster  Hall”;  and  this 
banquet  was  of  a humorous  nature.  A 
chronicler  tells  us:  "-'\s  soon  as  the 

King  had  appeased  his  hunger  and  re- 
tired to  the  neighboring  chamber,  the 
whole  of  the  spectators  seated  in  the 
galleries  all  along  the  hall  descended 
land  fell  upon  the  tables  and  all  their 
I goodly  contents  with  an  avidity  never 
before  equaled.” 

Four  'nours  were  consumed  in  crown- 
ing Victoria,  and  it  is  said  that  thl.s 
is  double  the  time  that  could  be  en- 
dured by  the  nervous  of  this  century. 


iV 

tVh.v,  there  was  a crewn 
and  being  offer'd  him.  he  -put  it  bs  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  thus;  and  then  the 
people  fell  & shouting. 

A coronation  tests  a mari.  pj 
' avail  are  high  heels,  and  theatrical 
clothes,  and  plumes,  and 
the  man  himself  Is  of  mean  face  er 
stature,  or  of  cheap  mind?  f 
doubt,  will  act  well  his  part,  and  eten 
.sl.ow  no  boredom,  for  he  served  ^ lon^ 
apprenticeship  bc-fore  the  public  from 
presiding  at  dinners  of  Venerable  Bel- 
iowsmenders  and  Honorable  Fish 
mongers,  to  addressing  literary  and 

Ustif societies.  He  has  always  sho-n 

himself  a man  of  supreme  tact,  -na 
he  will  now  do  nothing  mean  or  com 
mon  upon  the  memorable  scene. 

qome  of  his  predecessors  were  dls- 
tinetTv  comic,  in’ihemselves  or  by  force 
of  situation.  Anne  was  fat  and  scant 
of  breath:  furthermore,  she  suffered 

from  gout;  she  was  carried  in  an  arm 
chair  ^from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
Abbev  whereas  it  was  customary  for 
ruler  to  -nalk  on  foot;  and  at  last 
she  was  hoisted  up  the  steps.  ; 


The  coronation  of  Edward  is  even  now 
rehearsing,  and  all  lovers  of  shows  hope 
that  It  will  be  decorously  conducted.  , 
And  yet  it  ■was  an  Englishman,  one 
William  Hazlitt,  who  wrote:  A corona- 
tldn  is  "a  ceremony  that  delights  equally 
the  greatest  monarch  and  the  meanest 
of  his  subject.s— the  vilest  of  the  rab- 
ble Yet  this  which  is  rhe  height  of 
gentility  and  the  consummation  of  ex- 
ternal distinction  and  splendor,  is,^  I 
should  say,  a vulgar  ceremony,  -hor 
what  degree  of  refinement,  ot  cap'mity, 
of  virtue  is  required  in  the  individual 
■n’ho  Is  so  distinguished,  or  is  necessa"y 
to  his  enjoying  this  idle  and  Imposing 
parade  of  his  person  ? Is  he  delighted  with 
the  state-coach  and  gilded  panels . So 
is  the  poorest  wretch  that  gazes  at  it. 
• • • There  is  no  one  faculty  of  mind 
or  body,  natural  or  acquired,  essential 
to  the  principal  figure  in  this  proces- 
sion, more  than  is  common  to  the 
meanest  and  most  despised  attendant 
on  it.  The  wax-work  fi.gure  would  an- 
swer the  same  purpose.  • • • There 
is  little  to  distinguish  a King  from  his 
Objects  but  the  rabble’s  shout— if  he 
loses  that  and  Is  reduced  to  the  forlorn 
hope  of  gaining  the  suffrage  of  the  wise 
and  good,  he  is  of  ail  men  tho  most 
miserable.”  But  Kings  are  not  taken 
so  seriously  as  they  were  when  Hazlitt 
wrote.  They  are  accepted  as  a part  of 
a show. 


They  were  talking  about  Bunker 
Hill.  One  said  they  exhibit  at  Quebec 
a cannon  taken  from  the  Americans  on 
the  famous  day.  An  American  looking 
at  it  said:  "Yes,  but  the  fight  was 

about  a hill,  not  a cannon:  and  we 
have  the  hill.”  Another  spoke  of  Eng- 
lish flags  carried  into  the  fight  and 
cf  seeing  two  of  these  flags  at  Chester. 
“We  had  no  flags."  And  then  a.  fine 
old  Bostonian  said  in  good  faith:  "No, 
there  was  merely  an  uprising  of  the 
peasantry."  at  which  an  anti-imperial- 


1st  went  Immertiatoly  to  tinotlier  room 
and  wrote  a long  letter  to  Mr.  Gama- 
liel Bradford. 


"I.i’ITornmo-Fourni."  by  Han  Ryner.  is. 
a singular  book.  The  author  tells  of  a 
fairy  who  gave  a mortal  the  power  of 
phanging  himself  into  an  ant  while  re- 
taining his  power  of  reasoning  and  re- 
membering as  man.  He  describes  ant 
life  with  Its  elaborate  system  of  gov- 
ernment, cruelty,  huge  public  works, 
remarkable  strategy,  and  he  claims 
I that  ants  communicate  with  each  other 
I partly  by  smell  and  partly  through 
forelegs  constructed  like  telephones. 

The  book  Is  a curious  study  of  rela- 
tivity of  knowledge. 

There  are  advantages  in  belonging  to  i 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  King 
will  graciously  permit  the  members  to 
wear  morning  clothes  at  the  corona- 
tion. Does  the  permission  include  tan- 
colored  shoes?  I 


Artists  are  sensitive.  A Dane,  Mr.  | 
Vilhelm  Hammershdj,  exhibited  a pict-  ' 
tire  at  Copenhagen  lately.  It  was  called 
“Five  Portraits.”  land  it  attracted  much 
attention.  Five  men,  who  seemed  to 
be  dismally  silent,  sat  around  a table. 
The  room  was  lighted  by  tw’o  candles. 
The  faces,  they  say,  'were  remarkably 
well  painted;  but  a man  on  the  right 
showed  surprising  feet,  which,  in  the 
foreshortening  seemed  exaggerated  in 
size,-  as  in  a photograph.  The  boots 
were  evidently  jammed  full  of  feet, 
to  quote  the  old  minstrel  gag,  and  the 
feet  furnished  material  for  a song  in 
a burlesque  of  “Sherlock  Holmes”  at 
a local  theatre.  Then  a bootmaker 
jcaricatured  the  picture  in  an  adver- 
tisement, which  bore  this  legend: 
l“Hammersh3j  paints— So-and-so  sells— 

■A  Good  Pair  Of  Boots!”  The  painter 
jwas  not  pleased  by  this  tribute;  he 
brought  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  bootmaker;  but  the  matter  was  set- 
jtled  by  the  payment  of  a small  fine. 

They  say  that  hot  soup  at  the  be- 
ginning of  dinner  is  going  out  of  fash- 
ion in  London,  and  in  Paris.  We  can 
understand  why  soup  is.  out  of  favor 
at  London,  for  it  is  still  what  Thack- 
eray described  it  years  ago— hell-broth; 
but  ' it  seems  incredible  that  a 
Frenchman  should  deny  himself 
the  delectable  soups  that  have 
made  him  envied  by  all  foreigners. 
He  that  has  once  sniffed  the  savor  of 
the  onion  soup  prepared  for  a con- 
cierge is  haunted  by  the  thought  even 
when  he  sits  down  to  the,  pompous  and 
barbaric  dinner  of  an  American  multi- 
millionaire. Then  there  is  the  Conde, 
the  soup  with  cabbage,  the  pot-au-feu 
of  blessed  memory,  the  pumpkin  soup, 
and  they  are  only  a few  of  the  humbler 
soups  of  the  Parisian.  But,  perhaps, 
the  Occidentals  propose  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Chinese,  or  rather  the 
Cantonese,  and  take  soup  at  the  end 
of  the  meal. 


"Guinevere"  says:  “To  see  a party 

of  men  and  women  bending  down  over 
a table  at  dinner-time,  ladling  spoonful 
mouthwards  from  a plate  which  is 
obviously  made  in  the  most  ridiculous 
form  possible,  is  never  a pretty  sight. 
If  you  want  to  see  how  revolting  the 
performance  can  be  you  must  go  to 
Germany.”  Soup  should  be  served  in 
a bowl.  Even  then  the  operation  of 
consuming  the  soup,  whether  it  be 
thick  or  thin,  pasty  or  spattering,  is  a 
test  of  courage  rather  than  of  skill. 
The  spoon  should  be  grasped  boldly, 
not  experimentally.  Do  not  try  to  get 
the  contents  of  the  bowl  into  the  spoon 
the  first  time.  Do  not  sip  it.  Study 
the  technic  of  the  coal-jumper.  Forget 
the  existence  of  your  moustache.  The 
shrub  at  noon  knows  not  the  dew  of 
early  morning.  Do  not  attempt  to  be 
■brilliant  or  seductive  while  you  are  at 
work.  Give  j’our  whole  mind  to  the 
task,  lest  the  hostess  advise  you  to 
try  a syringe. 

The  case  of  Miss  Mary  Custis  Lee 
•invites  discussion.  She  was  arrested 
because  she  sat  in  a street-car  seat 
“intended  exclusively  for  negroes.” 
She  was  cumbered  with  many  bundles, 
and  she  wanted  room;  she  did  not  sit 
there  to  show  her  democratic  spirit. 
Here  at  the  North  a woman  often  in- 
sists on  sitting  in  a seat  reserved  for 
smokers,  although  there  are  seats  in 
front.  We  do  not  believe  that  her  ac- 
tion is  due  to  fondness  for  tobacco- 
smoke;  she  probably  detests  tobacco, 
and  wishes  by  her  presence  to  deter 
the  timid  from  enjoyment  of  the  per- 
nicious weed.  Or,  as  in  Miss  Lee's 
case,  there  is  more  room.  Have  you 
not  seen  a man  fill  with  his  packages 
two  seats  in  a smoking-car  and  neither 
smoke  nor  chew  nor  snuff  from  the  be- 
ginning till  the  end  of  his  journey? 
Furthermore,  if  you  ask  him  for  a 
match,  he  will  look  at  you  gloomily  and 
shake  his  head. 

It  was  a Chicago  Judge  that  downed 
jti'Stand,  and  it  is  at  Chicago 
thet  a Judge  declares  the  novels  of 
Balzac  to  be  immoral!  They  seem  to 


bo  .'gin  the  French  at  < hl<-,tgti,  and 
yet  ITochambeau  spoke  pleasantly  of 
the  city. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Evans's  reminiscences  of 
William  Henry  Ilurlbert,  published  In 
the  S.-tiurday  Iloviow  of  the  New  York 
Times,  are  dlsUngulshed  chiefly  by  omls- 
s'ons.  There  is  nothing  about  Hurl- 
b(  rt's  strange  life  in  the  University 
Building,  New  York.  Was  ho  the  orlg- 
i.ml  of  the  had  man  in  Theodore  Wln- 
t;ii-ip's  “Cecil  Drceme”?  There  Is  not 
a word  about  the  “Arthur  Richmond” 
letters,  or  other  queer  incidents  of 
ilr.rlbcrt's  later  years.  Mr.  Evans 
locutions  the  fact  that  Hurlbert  studied 
at  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  but 
he  docs  not  seem  to  know  the  curious 
adventure  that  made  scandal  at  the 
time  and  is  still  remembered  by  Hurl- 
bert's  classmates  nO'W  living  In  Boston. 

We  were  talking  with  a naturalist 
the  other  day.  a pleasant  person  who 
is  on  speaking  terms  with  four-legged 
things  and  all  manner  of  chattering 
birds  and  disconcerting  insects.  Our 
communion  was  jarred  by  Old  Chimes, 
who  had  dined  heavily  at  the  Porphyry, 
for  Miss  Eustacia  Is  now  somewhere 
In  the  south  of  France.  Old  Chimes 
insisted  that  swans  and  ducks  were 
of  close  kin.  “Ducks  is  a variant  of 
dux,  which  is  Latin  for  leader,  another  , 
form  of  Leda,  and  Leda  at  once  sug-  | 
gests  a swan.”  So  pleased  was  Old  | 
Chimes  with  this  foolish  speech  that  1 
he  kept  repeating  it  in  low.  husky  tones  P 
to  himself,  for  we  changed  the  sub- 
ject by  asking  the  naturalist  how  he  | 
could  tell  one  bird  from  anothei-.  i 

The  street  car  conductor  is  always 
making  his  tests  of  human  nature.  He 
asks  Mr.  Johnson  if  he  can  give  him 
two  halves  or  fo'ur  quarters  for  a 
dollar.  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  even  put 
a searchful  hand  in  his  pocket.  He 
.shakes  his  head  and  looks  at  his  neigh- 
bor knowingly:  “He  can’t  fool  me."  But 
Mr.  Ferguson,  two  seats  ahead,  turns 
round,  shows  in  uplifted  hand  a lot  of 
change  and  shouts,  “I  can.  'What  did 
you  say  you  wanted?” 

Reminiscences  prepared  for  the  news>- 
papers  serve  generally  as  a peg  on  which 
the  writer  takes  occasion  to  exhibit 
his  or  her  own  garment  embroidered 
heavily  with  vanity.  There  was  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  some  weeks  ago, 
soon  after  the  death  of  a well-known 
play-actress.  Suppose  Henry  Jones 
McRafferty  writes-  concerning  Gen.  ! 
Grant.  “I  well  remember  the  day  I 
first  met  Grant  at  'WAshlngton.  I had 
just  left  Lincoln  and  was  going  to  see 
Sumner,  who  had  written  me  an  urgent 
letter,  saying,  T must  talk  with  you 
before  I speak  in  the  Senate.  You  are 
the  only  man  who  can  tell  me  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  in  Western  New 
Hampshire.’  It  was  extremely  incon- 
venient for  me  to  call  on  Su’mner,  for 
Stanton  wished  to  call  on  rne,  and  I 
knew  his  errand  was  I'inportant.  But 
I started  for  Sumner’s,  md-  as  I was 
crossing  the  street  I passed  -li  man  in  a 
shabby  uniform.  He  was  smoking  a 
cigar.  I heard  a boy  sa*,'  t o another, 
'there  goes  Grant,’  but  I had  no  time 
to  call  the  General  back,  for  I knew 
Sumner’s  temper.” 

Poor  Bret  Harte!  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pem- 
berton Is  to  write  his  life.  And  yet  It 
might  be  worse;  for  Mr.  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald Is  still  more  inaccurate  and 
vague. 

The  "water-cure,”  it  is  said,  cures 
lung-diseases  -and  even  appendicitis. 
Why  should  not  the  rack  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  rheumatic  foes?  Was  It 
not  once  the  custom  to  stretch  the 
.sciatic'-  nerve? 

Mr.  William  L.  Alden  in  his  London 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  -writes ! 
of  Mr.  John  Davidson  and  his  "Testa- 
ment of  an  Empire  Builder”:  “He  only 
illustrates  afresh  the  curious  fact 
that  a literary  man  always  wants  to 
■u’rite  the  things  which  he  is  unfitted 
to  write.  If  he  is  a humorist,  he  wants 
to  write  history  or  philosophy.” 

True,  too  true.  Mr.  Alden  Is  a hu- 
morist; and  yet  he  wants  to  write  liter- 
ary criticism. 

I"?  I 

Along  the  shallows,  -where  the  sand 
Is  golden  and  the  waves  are  small, 

I love  to  lie,  and  to  my  hand 
How  many  little  treasures  fall! 

What  shells  and  seaweeds  grace  the  shore. 
What  splendid  birds  on  silvery  wings. 

And,  for  companions,  what  a store 
Of  humble,  happy,  living  things! 

Yet  the  sea’s  depths  are  also  mine. 

And  long  ago  I used  to  dive 
To  the  cool  deeps  where  corals  shine. 

And  where  the  shimmering  mer-folk;  live. 
I was  the  master  of  the  sea, 

Of  groves  •vhere  fairy-flowers  uncurl; 

Its  treasures  all  belonged  to  me. 

Its  golden  halls,  its  stairs  of  pearl. 

But  now  I never  leave  the  shore. 

For  once  I saw  wl  ’■  lelpless  eyes 
The  channel  of  my  o floor. 

And  everything  tha  i-pi  it  lies. 

I saw  the  smile  on  i id’s  bps. 

I saw  sea-creature  p'ljeir  sport 


About  the  bones  of  noblt  ships  - 

My  ships,  that  never  came  to  port. 

"Progressive  Mormonlsm.”  The  phrase 
Is  not  precise.  One  might  easily  infer 
that  the  -wives  move  up,  one  by  one. 
either  In  accordance  with  a sy.stem  of 
merit  marks  or  by  some  sudden  and 
overpowering  exhibition  of  phyElc.al  and 
mental  charms.  No.  15  may  suddenly 
become  No.  1,  and  No.  1 will  be  No.  30, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  row. 


A London  correspondent  writes:  "In 
the  park  dusky  beauties  with  gleaming 
oriental  eyes  gaze  at  the  wonderful 
world  from  smart  victorias."  For 
the  first  time  we  regret  that  we  shall 
not  be  In  Ixindnn  coronation  week.  But 
are  not  these  "gleaming  oriental  eyes” 
to  be  seen  at  the  Empire  or  the  Alham- 
bra In  tamer  months? 


■We  are  much  pleased  at  hearing  of 
the  social  success  of  Sadie  Martinet  In 
London.  We  like  to  think  of  her  on  1 
the  terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  Sir  Harry  presenting  tea  and  urg- 
ing her  on  his  knees,  and  with  Mr. 
Fred  Horner  bearing  cakes.  Such  rec- 
ognition Is  a tribute  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  American  dramatic  art,  as  well 
as  to  the  reputation  of  American  play- 
actresses. 


J.  H.  asks:  “What  is  Ricardo’s  the- 

ory of  rent?  I see  that  Mr.  Andrew  ' 
Lang  in  -an  imaginary  examination 
gives  this  problem;  ‘Apply  Ricardo’s 
theory  of  rent  to  authors’  royalties, 
showing.  If  you  can,  that  their  ratio 
depends  on  the  profits  of  the  authors 
most  entirely  destitute  of  culture.’  ” 

You  will  find  Ricardo’s  theory  stated 
in  any  work  on  political  economy. 
Never  mind  Mr.  Lang;  he's  always 
joking.  Did  he  not  invite  students  to 
sketch  a romance  intended  to  demon- 
strate the  genuine  'and  archaic  char- 
acter of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and 
show  how  "the  love  interest”  might  be 
worked  in?  It  is  only  fair  to  warn 
you  that  no  landlord  will  be  satisfied 
with  Ricardo’s  theory,  however  lucidly 
you  state  it,  if  you  are  behind  with 
your  rent. 

An  entertaining  book  for  any  season 
is  “A  Foreign  View  of  England  in  the 
Reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.,” 
by  Caesar  de  Saussure.  The  French- 
man first  went  to  Dondon  in  1726  and 
described  the  city  in  letters  to  his 
friends  at  Dausanne.  These  extracts 
give  a fair  idea  of  the  contents: 

"Englishmen  are  great  drinkers. 
Y’ou  can  partake  of  tea  or  coffee  or 
chocolate  and  all  sorts  of  liquors 
served  hot,  you  have  stout,  or  punch, 
or  ale,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
any  such  refreshing  drinks  as  you  find 
in  Switzerland— that  Is  to  say,  syrups, 
those  drinks  being  unknown  in  Eng- 
land.” We  doubt  whether  de  Saussure 
would  find  “syrups”  or  fruit  drinks 
with  cold  water  today  in  London.  The 
average  Englishman  pouring  down  one 
after  another  without  expei'iencing  a 
buzz  or  a numb  would  say:  “This  is 
weary  work,”  and  consider  it  an  in- 
stance of  unproductive  labor. 

De  Saussure  noted  the  fact  that  all 
Englishmen  are  “great  newspaper 
readers.”  But  did  they  surpass  or 
equal  the  French  in  this  respect?  “I 
have  seen  shoe'blacks  and  other  per- 
sons of  that  class  club  together  to  take 
in  a farthing  paper.  Nothing  is  more 
interesting  than  hearing  one  of  this 
class  discuss  politics  and  topics  con- 
nected with  royalty.  You  often  see 
an  Englishman  taking  a treaty  of 
peace  more  to  heart  than  his  own 
affairs.” 

The  Frenchman  also  noted  the  vari- 
o-us  sports  of  the  Englishmen  of  that 
period.  Here  is  a description  of  a 
festival  at  Tyburn:  “When  the  time 
Is  up,  the  chaplains  and  relations  get 
oft  the  cart,  and  the  executioner,  hav- 
ing covered  the  faces  of  the  con- 
demned men,  thrashes  the  horses  at- 
tache'd  to  the  vehicle,  and  they  start 
forv/ard.  This  takes  the  cai't  from 
under  the  victims’  feet,  and  they  re- 
main hanging  together.  You  often 
see  friends  and  relations  tugging  at 
the  hanging  men’s  feet,  that  they  may 
die  quickly  and  not  suffer.  You  see 
cnost  amusing  scenes  between  the  peo-  - 
■pie  who  do  not  wish  the  bodies  cut 
up  and  the  surgeon’s  messengers  -who 
have  come  to  fetch  them  for  dissec- 
tion. Blows  are  given  and  returned, 
and  som'?times  in  the  tumult  the 
bodies  are  removed  and  buried.  Again 
the  populace  will  come  to  blows  as  to  ; 
which  shall  carry  the  dead  body  to  | 
the  parents  or  friends  in  coaches  wait- 
ing to  remove  it,  as  this  service  is 
often  well-paid.  All  these  scenes  are 
most  diverting,  and  can  be  witnessed 
from  an  amphitheatre  erected  for 
spectators  near  the  gallotvs.’’ 

They  are  (oHing  stories  about’  Max 
Dorval,  the  impresario,  who  was  hoist 
by  his  own  petard;  a reckless  auto- 
inobilist,  he  met  his  death  in  conse-  j 
quence  of  some  accident  to  his  steer-  i 
ing  gear.  There  was  a persistent  i 
young  actress  who  -wished  to  be  a - 
member  of  one  of  his  companies.  At 
last  Dorval  said  to  her:  “The  only  part 
net  filled  is  that  of  a woman  who  ' 


remains  I'lr  tliroe  acts  in  ..  coffin. 

I should  ndvls  > ..-i  not  to  take  ;'l.  Ti-. 
other  woman  died  from  tin  shock  I'l 
her  nerve?."  But  the  per.si.st'-nl  on- 
said  she  would  try  it.  The  next  mnr>,- 
ing  Dor.val  telegraphed  her:  “Eng.ir;' - 
ment  canceled.  Original  actre.-s  ha 
come  to  life  again." 

Dorval  was  singularly  unmindful  a; 
an  automobillst  of  the  rights  and  lives 
of  others.  An  average  of  40  miles  an 
hour  for  several  hours  was  to  him  only 
moderate  speed.  Some  Frenchman  said 
lately  . with  reference  to  the  pace  taken 
by  young  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  others  in 
sunny  France  that  the  vlllage,s  vvin  soon 
be  obliged  to  employ  lookout  men  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  a motor 
car,  so  that  the  inhabitants  may  hide 
themselves,  as  in  old  times,  at  the  aj)- 
proach  of  the  foe. 

Let  us  lie  statistlc.al  and  ir.str'.ictive. 

At  Marylebone  five  tons  of  plum  pud-  i 
ding  are  r,--ady  to  bo  Ijoiled  for  the 
great  day  of  the  King’s  dinner.  The  bill 
of  fare  will  be  .as  follows:  York  hani.s, 
roast  ribs  of  beef,  roast  sirloin  of  beef, 
baked  potatoes,  plum  pudding,  fruit  and 
beer.  Coarse  but  filling. 

In  G'irmany  the  high,  boot  -worn,  in- 
side the  trouser  leg  is  still  comm'in  to 
ail  classes.  This  species  of  boot  is  still  I 
worn  by  some  Western  statesmen. 

A man  or  woman  that  coughs  once 
every  15  minutes  for  10  hours  expends 
energy  equivalent  to  250  units  of  heat, 
which  in  turn  is  equivalent  to  the  nour- 
ishment contained  in  three  eggs  or  two 
glasses  of  milk.  Queiy-;  What  is  the 
horse-power  of  a box  of  troches?  In 
normal  breathing  the  air  is  expelled 
from  the  chest  at  the  rate  of  four  feet 
a second,  but  in  violent  coughing  it 
may  attain  a velocity  of  300  feet.  Qtiery: 
What  is  the  mlcroblc  range  of  a 
cotigher? 

A tattocer  in  Baris  will  draw  a heart 
or  a star  for  five  sou,?;  for  10  sous  he 
will  draw  on  your  skin  two  flags  and 
a star.  He  Will  prick  an  indelible  por- 
trait of  the  loved  one  for  a franc,  and 
for  20  centimes  more,  he  will  add  a 
poignard,  as  a warning,  or  an  Incentive 
to  constancy. 


How  they  watch  their  tamer — they  wish  him 
near  them— how  they  turn  to  look  after 
him! 

What  yearning  expression!  how  uneasy  they 
are  when  he  moves  away  from  them;. 
Now  I marvel  what  it  can  be  he  appears  to 
them  (books,  politics,  poems  depart — 
all  else  departs), 

I confess  I envy  only  his  fascination — my 
silent,  illiterate  friend. 

Whom  a hundred  oxen  love  there  in  his  life 
on  farms. 

In  the  northern  country  far,  in  the  placid 
pastoral  region. 

Horace  m a well-thumbed  passage 
speaks  of  the  discontent  that  attends 
plo-dding  in  any  one  calling.  The  sailor 
envies  the  farmer;  the  soldier  envies 
the  merchant,  and  every  one  says. 
How  happy  could  I be  had  I some 
other  occupation.  Yet  there  are  pur- 
suits In  which  a thoughtful  person — 
and  thoughtful  is  not  necessarily  synon- 
ymous with  educated — is  not  only  con- 
tented. he  is  thoroughly  absorbed,  and 
absorption  includes  a good  measure  of 
happiness. 

We  may  not  envy  the  calling  of  a 
geologist,  who  goes  about  with  his 
little  hammer,  or  an  ornithologist,  or 
the  keeper  of  a birds'  boarding  house 
j and  hospital— we  saw  the  sign  of  one 
j in  the  West  End  j’esterday — or  any 
other  “ologist”;  but  there  can  be  no 
dispute  concerning  the  pleasure  that 
j attends  these  callings,  however  unin- 
telligible this  pleasure  may  be  at  first 
thought  to  publisher,  railroad  man, 
lawyer,  gambler,  barkeeper,  physician. 
Read  Mr.  Charles  Dixon’s  books,  and 
although  you  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
one  bird  from  another,  yet  you  will 
agree  'with  him  that  ornithology  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  sciences; 
you  will  find  chapters  on  protective 
colors  and  recognitory  colors  most  sug- 
gestive; you  will  institute  comparisons, 
and  judge  with  discrimination  the  col- 
ors affected  by  women,  from  hair  to 
hose;  and  you  will  hesitate  for  some 
'time  as  to  whether  you  should  prefer 
to  be  Mr.  Charles  Dixon  or  Mr.  George 
'Dixon,  if  you  were  to  live  your  life 
over  again  and  to  greater  advantage. 

You  may  even  envy  the  botanist 
when  you  read  about  the  one-flowered 
pyrola,  the  moneses  grandiflora  that 
adorns  deep  pine  woods  in  June  or  July. 
“It  has  all  the  grace  and  delicacy  of 
its  kinsman,  the  shinleaf  and  plpsls- 
sewa,  but,  if  possible,  is  even  more 
daintily  captivating.  The  generic  name 
is  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
‘single’  and  ‘delight,’  in  reference  to 
the  'beauty  which  is  a joy’  of  the 
solitary  flower,  and  betraying  the  al- 
ways pleasing  fact  that  the  scientist 
who  christened  It  was  fully  alive  to 
its  pecular  charm.”  Now  you  do  not  j 
know  precisely  what  the  shinleaf  is;  ' 
it  may  be  useful  as  a poultice  if  you  i 
bark  your  shin;  and  you  are  not  on  I 
speaking  terms  wdth  the  pipsissewa,  i 
nevertheless  this  gush  about  the  one- 
flowered  pyrola  is  not  unpleasant;  vou  ! 
accept  without  heating  contradiction  j 
the  statement  of  Mr.  John  Burroughs  i 
that  botany  studied  in  the  fielcls  and  1 
woods  is  a -source  of  perennial  delieht:  ' 


^nd  vou  are  almost 
the  Transi-ript,  an  evenl^n?  journal  or 
botany,  goncalogy,  and  doings  at  Bu 

falo,  N.  Y.  

Some  that  have  raid  Maeterlinck’s 
"The  Life  of  the  Bee”  are  now  tempt- 
ed to  leave  the  office,  army,  pulpit. 
shop,  for  the  contemplative  life  of  the 
bee-man— bee-man  is  a more  natural 
word  than  apiarist.  We  ^m- 

retalncd  as  counsel  by  » "“-ffid 

portant  trust,  who  relieves  his  mlna 
bv  reading  bee-journals  and  bee-^ta 
lollies,  so  fascinated  Is  he  by  the  mar- 
velous book  of  Maeterlinck. 

Man  is  a born  collector.  He  may  col- 
lect stamps,  coins,  first  editions  of 
American  authors,  editions  of  Keats  or 
Omar  the  Tentiraker.  wives,  books  by 
Gabriel  Peignot,  razors,  iinbrellas.  but 
he  collects  We  should  not  be  surprised 
to  discover  this  lawyer  in  the  apt  of 
collecting  bee-literature,  from  ArlstotK 
lo  Swammerdam,  from  Reaumur  and 
Huber  to  the  latest  catalopie.  He  w ill 
mourn,  as  an  Inconsolable  widow  in 
' ncrp^tual  cr?*.nc,  the  lost  works  of  Arls- 
tomachus.  who  studied  bees  for  ^ Years 
of  dark  and  shining  hours.  And  what 

.Tis°^’^2rse%r4e"-^o/eTnm^n^‘"a''nT^ 

Ing  of  Bees  with  their  nature  and  prop- 
erties landing  to  the  best  way  of  Im- 
proving them.  and  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fallacies  that  are  Imposed  by  som^e 
tor  private  lucre  on  the  credulou.s  Iw- 
ers  and  admirers  of  these  Insects.  This 
book  was  published  late  V.'pA^‘^/are 
turv.  The  title  .alone  Is  a delighp  as  are 
so  manv  of  the  old-tashlonod  titles:  wit- 
nes.s  this  one  of  a second  edition;  ^ne- 
tum  Brltanlcum.  or  a treatise  of  Cider 
and  other  Wines  and  dnnus  extracted 
from  fruits  growing  in  this  kingdom, 
with  the  method  of  propagatinff  all 
sorts  of  vinous  fruit  trees  ^ 

scrlDtion  of  the  new  invented  Ingenlo  o. 
Milf  for  the  more  expeditious 
of  Cider  and  also  the  right_  v/ay  of 
making  Metheglln  or  '^‘rch  Wine.  The 
second  impression  much  enlarged  by  J. 
Worledge.  Gent.  London  printed  for 
Thomas  Oring,  ever  against  the  ipr.er 
Temple  gate,  and  Thomas  Burrell  at 
the  Golden  ball  under  St.  Dunstans 
Church  in  Fleet  Street,  1678”.  Even  the 
most  passionate  proh'bltionlst  wmdd  be 
proud  to  see  the  bp«k  on  a shelf  P*,. 

I iiVirn.r\*  betwcon  ‘Tho  Cuiso  of 
and  7lie  invaluable  suide  to^  mixed 
drinks  by  "The  Only  7N  illlam. 

This  lawyer's  library  should  also  in- 
clude the  account  of  the  bee-eater  at 
Selborne,  in  Illustration  to  what  lengths 
fondness  for  an  insect  will  carry  a man. 

In  winter  this  young  man,  "a  very 
merons  anlaster”  or  'oee-blrd,  would 
doze  In  a torpid  state  by  the 
but  in  summer  he  would 
bees,  bumble-bees,  and  "P'®P®- 
catch  them  and  suc'ic  their  bodies,  he 
would  carry  bees  for  his 
f'eation  betw'een  his  skin  and  his  shlrL  i 
and  sometimes  he  would  fill  bottles  with 
them  He  wa.s  "very  injurious  to  men 
that  k^pt  b6es";  h©  would  rap  on  th6 
hives  an*d  take  the  Insects  as  they  came 
out.  and  he  would  run 
maicinfir  a humming  noise  with 
I. ike  many  c.ther  enthusiasts  thap  de- 
vote their  life  to  a cause,  he  was  lean 
and  sallow  and  of  a cadaverous  com- 
prexion.”  Alas!  he  died  comparatively 

young. 

Even  though  the  lawyer  may  not  be 
able  to  secure  these  rarer  works,  yet 
will  he  find  pleasure  In  the  mere  ter- 
minology of  beemen.  And  it  may%here 
be  said  that  the  terminology  of  any 
trade  or  calling  far  removed  from  that 
exercised  by  the  reader  Is  a tme  diver- 
sion We  were  conditioned  In  mathe- 
matics each  term  at  school  and  college. 

^ Yet  these  titles  alone  cast  to^y  a 
' strange  spell:  Airy  on  Paidial  Diffei- 

cntlal  Equations.  Boole  s Calculus  of 
Finite  Differences  — (Boole  was  the 
f,athW  of  Mrs.  Voynich,  who  w-rote 
"The  Gadfly”  and  "Jack  Raymond  ). 
Chllde’s  Singular  Properties  of  the 
Ellipsoid  and  Associated  Surfaces  of  the 
Nth  Degree.  Jellet  on  the  Theory  of 
Friction  Has  the  Ellipsoid  any  Singu- 
lar Improprieties?  The  Calculus  sug- 
gests daring  surgical  '’P'’?'® * j°"f ■ _ 
Associated  Surfaces  organized  after  the 
manner  of  Associated  Charities.  And 
floes  Jellet  tell  you  how  to  avoid  fric- 
Uon  in  society  or  business?  Does  he 
, give  rules  for  behavior  toward  an  em- 
ployer?   

There  Is  the  terminology  of  the  dyer, 
the  printer,  the  manufactures  of  Infin- 
Pely  varied  machinery,  the  boat-build- 
er. the  painter  (house,  landscape,  port 
ro'it.  or  genre),  etc.,  etc.  How  familiar 
war  Is  are  strangely  used 
Termlnologi-  must  be  mastered, If  there 
Is  to  be  full  enjoyment  of  a catalogue 
otherwise  the  catalogue  will  be  a® 
and  secret  as  the  poe.-n  of  Lycophron. 
Or  In  reading  of  the  Puffin,  the  remark- 
k^ble  bird  witli  whiskers,  regular  Zymos 
you  come  across  these  words.  the 
seams  of  his  kamlejka;  you  are  left  In 
rtUmiiPting  Ignorance,  unless  you  have 
the  o^UholSglcal  terminology  at  the 
end  of  your  tongue. 


the  whole  club  deterred  many  from 
application.  A group  of  men  around  a 
table  can  elect  new  members  more 
quickly  than  a club  at  large,  and  when 
all  the  members  vote  a few  can  sadly  ^ 
delay  the  game.  The  question  Is  of 
interest  to  all  club  members.  Do  you 
personally  relish  the  Idea  of  having 
your  co-mates  chosen  for  you  by  men 
whom  you  did  not  choose  as  judges  of 
fitness?  You  may  go  through  the  form 
of  voting  for  a Committee  on  Elections, 
out  the  affair  is  cut  and  dried.  There 
are  eminently  respectable,  that  is.  con- 
ventional persons,  who  were  born  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  serving  on  a 
committee.  If  a man  is  a judge  of 
human  nature  he  is  never  chosen  for 
that  purpose  by  the  little  group  of  wire- 
pullers that  runs  each  and  every  club. 
When  the  whole  club  votes  on  a man 
who  Is  a pompous  ass,  a poorly  dis- 
guised cad,  or  a rank  self-seeker  you 
at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  casting  a 
black  ball,  although  he  may  be  of  an 
old  family  or  have  Intimate  business  re- 
lations with  certain  of  your  fellow- 
members 


lived  in  Martinique  before  she  was  | 
married  to  Scarron.  and  that  there  was 
talk  of  a return  to  the  Island  before 
Le  met  Louis  XIV.  If  had  gone 
'back  to  Martinique  with  her  witty  and 
:Smed  husband  3° 

France  might  have  been  different  But 
poor  Scarron  would  have  had  no  legitl- 
malt  descendants  In  the  ghastly  crema- 
wrv  of  St  Pierre.  Which  reminds  us  | 
that  doubtful  things  are  mighty  on- 
sartin.  


When  Herder  was  dying  he  asked 
that  somebody  might  give  him  a great 
thought.  Goethe  asked  for  more  light, 
in  all  probability  for  another  candle  or 
lamp,  and  not  for  spiritual  Illumination 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  expressed 
regret  at  the  call  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Morse. 
Taine  wished  to  hear  some  pages  or  | 
Sainte-Beuve  read  aloud,  ®'®^® 

ideas  happily  expressed  might  be  tne 
last  sound  in  his  ears.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant looked  on  his  young  relatives, 
smiled  and  said:  "1  die  like  a true  art- 
ist, surrounded  by  beautiful  women. 
Should  not  beauty  be  demanded  or  a 
trained  nurse?  No  sensitive 
nervous.  Irritable,  despondent  condition 
should  be  required  to  look  on  a high 
and  porcelain  forehead,  scanty  and  Ill- 
kept  hair,  eyes  whose  precise  direction 
of  vision  is  hard  to  a®t®tmme  a con- 
cave chest,  an  Inflamed  nose,  or  ovhat 
are  Itlndly  described  by  optimists  as 
'"generous^'  ears.  At  least  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  sentimental  should  be 
' given  the  dying. 


King  Albert  of  Saxony  has  been  sin- 
cerely loved  by  his  folk,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  he  has  been  an  amiable  mon- 
arch He  delighted  in  the  opera,  and 
especially  in  the  singing  and  the  person 
of  Clementine  Proska  Schuch  whose 
husband,  Ernst  von  Schuch,  the  -aell 
known  conductor,  has  been  greatly  hon- 
ored, and  he  has  been  well  salved  with 
decorations  and  offices  of  all  ^®^®®  ' 
Nor  has  Albert  been  looked  on  un- 
kindly far  this  affection.  The  Saxons 

remember  the  old  curse 
T5r»v'{  1 Hnuse  when  It  turri6d  to  CatnoU 
and  regard  childlessness  of 

AftSrt  as  a pfnalty  paid  for  the  somer^ 
of  his  great  predecessor.  >'  hen 
M^  Pa^  left  Boston,  there  was  some 

palace. 


thev  develope-l  tlie  Industry  of  sTieeP- 
farmlne  Modern  civilization,  which 
presents  the  iinOitored  sav.age  or  the 
simple  Indian.  Aifeib.  Moor  vith  cricket 
the  Bible,  strongi  drink,  clgnrettos.  and 
the  bad  disorder,  corrupted!  tills  parrot. 
\t  first  the  Kea  picked  scraps  of  meat 
from  sheepskins,  and  thus  J^i 

taste  that  will  probably  be  fai.il  'o  its 
race-  then,  about  21.  years  ago.  the  Kea, 
grown  vicious,  began  to  attack  the 
living  sheep;  end  now  the  shameless 
bird  is  .said  "even  to  cat  Its  way  Into 
their  bodies  to  get  at  the  fat  round  the 

kidneys.”  ^ 

It  is  not  at  all  -unlikely  that  the  Kea 
suffers  from  an  excessive  amount  of 
uric  acid.  The  question  then  Is  Uiis; 
Can  the  Kea  be  taught  and  saved  by 
putting  Sal  Hopatica  on  Us  tall? 


What  time  does  the  whip-poor-will 
go  to  bed?  We  have  heard  him  putting 
up  his  bluff  until  11  P-  M-.  and  then', 
we  fell  asleep.  Has  he  listened  to  the  1 
chimes  at  midnight?  A dissipated, 
rakish  bird,  who  Insists  that  poor  Will 
should  be  punished,  while  he  himself 
is  steeped  In  nocturnal  vice!  The  Bob 
White  Is  eminently  domestic.  He  goes 
to  bed  at  a decent  hour,  and  early  In 
the  morning  he  Is  cheerfully  at  his 
business.  His  (.all  Is  an  ad\eTtlsement. 
His  shop  Is  swept  end  open,  while  the 
■Whip-poor-will  Is  In  soggy  sleep. 


To  th?  Imaginative  any  catalogue 
opens  a mysterious  world  that  he  would 
fain  explore.  The  cares  of  this  world 
forbid  personal  exploration.  He  will 
nfv-cr  see  Baghdad  or  Damascus,  or 
evef  the  French  Quarter  of  Or- 

leans; he  will  never  keep  bees,  grind 
colors,  weave  <‘ai'Pel®u 
ooem:  vet  these  things  and  all  un- 
feiTiillar  things  will  give  vitality  and 
foiSr  and  perfume  by  the  PO^er  °f 
printed  words  and  the  suggestion  that 
lies  therein.  , , . - 

1 0 I 0 t 

The  Paris  Hnlon  Club  deddecl  ^lately 
to  put  the  ele®t‘PP  f Thfstate  of  the 
hands  of  a a committee 

waiting  list  was  th®‘  a c 


Mr  R.  P-  Hobson  refused  to  kiss  a 
voung  girl  In  Groton,  Conn.  This  may 
leZ  an  Lt  of  heroism,  but  it  he  has 
all  the  throat  and  mouth  diseases  that 
he  named  the  other  day,  as  a true 
SntUan  he  could  not 
even  though  the  girl  were  of  a beauty 
that  shook  judgment,  even  though  she 

were  a-yearnlng. 

We  are  informed  that  the  ‘ 
and  Old  World  custom  of 
hands”  has  been  revived  and  that  a 
feague  has  been  organized  U>  form  and 
reg!  ate  the  practice.  There  are  de- 
crees U seems.  In  this  act  of  homage. 
^"When  the  admirer,  delicately  Sa- 
uers the  finger  tips  of  the  lady  faR 
’kf  la  merely  o^be  footing  of^  an  a. 

rkrra"word.^rrit  is  chleay  in 

'’“^sVoul^d^ t rs  r^t^m^hat  would  | 
signify  a certain  ' 

and  the  wrist  even  more.  Should  tne 
k,ss  on  the  elbow  or  crazy-bone  be 
considered  a sign  of  betrothal. 

"The  custom  Is  certainly  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  handshake,  which  is 
an  abomination.”  Few  women  know, 
how  to  shake  hands,  for  the  accom- ] 
phlbrnent  Is  not  taught  either  in  | 
fashionable  or  night  schools. 

Hand  kissing  seems  to  us  a sad  waste 
of  time,  but  we  are  simple  and  old- 
fashioned.  In  the  16th  3)^/ 

on  the  mouth  was  the  custom  In  Eng 
land,  and  stranger  and 
I household  were  equally  I'of 
lout  blushing.  Ben  Jonsons  most  ac- 
1 complished  Mr.  Brisk  wm 
mired.  "How  full  he  hits  a 
betiveen  the  Ups  when  he  kisses  And 
there  are  proofs  innumerable  that  Kiss 
ing  on  the  Hps  was  as  prevalent  m 
England  as  hand-shaking  Is  now. 

Here  is  a sentence  spoken  by  Mr. 
Stanwood  Fleming  In  Ellen  O.  Kirk's 
•‘A  Remedy  for  Love.”  Mr.  Fleming  Is 
represented  as  coming  down  to  break- 
fast. and  Instead  of  his  describing  a 
wretched  night  or  complaining  of  the 
coffee  or  cursing  an  editorial  article  In 
the  newspaper  or  weeping  because  his 
name  was  spelled  Incorrectly  by  a re- 
poner  he  remarks  to  his  daughters: 
"Hearing  the  blrds-making  out  the 
notes  of  five  separate  kinds— robins, 
thrushes,  catbirds,  song-sparrows,  and 
bhiebirds-lt  suddenly  struck  m®  f;f''esh 
how  very  singular  It  Is  that,  with  th 
same  remote  ancestral  forms,  the  same 
climatic  conditions,  much  the  same 
migratory  influences,  there  should  vet  he 
such  clearly  Individualized  species  that 
each  variety  should  be  so  permanently 
1 fixed  in  type.”  Should  you  like  to 
I breakfast  with  Mr.  Fleming,  who  is 
u-idoubtedly  a descendant  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low  on  his  mother's  side? 

Much  retrospective  gossip  was  kin- 
dled by  the  flames  of  St.  Pierre,  and 
yet  we  have  not  seen  any  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  Mme.  de  Maintenon  had 


Even  now  the  putting  of  feet  on 
mantel-piece,  library  tables,  carted 
chair  or  veranda-ralllng  Is  held  hy  in- 
telligent foreigners  to  be  a dlstlnguUh- 
ing  habit  of  the  true  American.  His- 
tory teaches  us  the  foolishness  of  this 
convlctfom  When  Prince  Felix  Llch- 
nowsky  called  on  the  romantic  Karo- 
line  Bauer  and  her  m-m-m-muther,  at 
Prague  in  1836,  he  made  himself 
dlatelv  at  home,  and  promoted  a B®^ 
eral  spirit  of  Informality  oy  taking  po^ 
sSslon  of  two  chairs,  "one  upon  which 

«?at” to  Quote  the  transl&tor,  a-n 

anonvmuncule  of  surpassing 
pleea’nce— "and  a second  upon  vhich  he 
his  two  feet.”  The  sentimental 

rT‘^^.bllc^a^-Res^» 

1 t\^"ar^“  v"  iwpA"/o^‘To-  lelT"at>® 

I ^Hnce  who  p£d  this  reclining  Visit 

ht-h  enoS"-h'^*to'^  prom"ote  nimble  and 
a summer  hotel. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Lewanike, 
King  of  Barotseland,  goes  abou^  In 
London  "attired  in  a silk  hat,  frock 
coat  and  patent  leather  shoes.” 
Nevertheless,  as  he  apparently  wears 
no  trousers,  a frock  coat  is  more  ap- 
propriate than  a cut-away  or  Sey- 
mour. But  a negro  monarch  from 
Africa  should  wear  his  national  cos- 
tume. which,  we  understand,  consists 
largely  of  birthday  skin,  although 
feathers  in  his  hair,  a necklace  of 
bones  cut  out  of  his  enemies,  and  a 
small  looking-glass  neatlv 


H . I ^ 

Seated  on  the  veranda  and  watching 
seven  crows  as  they  '«’®'-« 
castically  on  an  old  wooden  gate  J 
the  side  of  the  farther  end  of  th-| 
marsh.  Chamfieiiry  told  us  this  stor>  ^ 

"I  heard  it  from  a grave-digger,  and 
men  of  his  profession  are  chronica 
aneeflotu-al.  One  afternoon  a man  wa. 
buried  humbly.  A week  wen  ^ an-;l 
his  widow  tame  to  the  cemeten  • • 

-eas  tall,  and  thin,  and  pale  as  the 
moon.  She  kneeled  by  the  grave  and 
began  to  sob.  Although  we  are  ac- 
customed' to  such  scenes,  this 
troubled  us.  for  her  sobs  were  hysteii 
cal  and  dry;  she  shed  no  tears.  Soon 
^be  took  a^{>ottle  from 
cloak.  The  bottle  ^ 

other  boRle.  She  uncorked  it  ana 
^"atered  the  grave.  Then  she  went 
away  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  she 
came’  again.  She  sobbed  In  the  same 
drv  w-av,  and  she  brought  ouf  the  same 
K.UR  I said  to  her;  'But  we  have 
^•ater  here.  Why  do  you  b®t>ier  your- 
self by  bringing  it?'  She  f ^ 
said  nothin^.  All  this  went  on  fo  a 
long  time.  At  la.st  we  found  out  that 
the  woman  spent  her  days  and  "'Shts 
a-crying,  and  the  bottle  hat  sh^| 
brought  to  the  grave  was  filled  with 
her  tears  of  the  week.  " 

In  Eastern  countries  beef  should  not 
be  eaten,  bu:  muUcn. 

West  is  a deadly  foe  to  all  ®ufC®';''?5 
from  rheumatism,  gout,  the  true  1 
aemia,  Is  the  m-at  of  ® 

lieve  with  a childlike  faith  »Hat  to-al 
abstinence  from  beef  and  m • 

grod  for  the  tloolovork  of  ma.i  ani 
tings  peace  to  the  soul.  At  the  same 
time  wc  do  net  believe  that  man 
reaches  a higher,  plane  by 
solely  on  summer-squash,  n<u 
entertain  for  a moment  the 
theorv  that  because  boys  like 
tree  s' we  should  all  live  on 
side.'e,  this  arboreal  theory  is  • 

for  in.stance.  the  peanut  is  net  a tree 
of  high  growth.  But  we  are  w-andenng 
Hero  Is  a singular  problem  In  mutton. 
There  has  lived  tor  many  years  on  the 
niidale  island  of  New  Zealand  a pe- 
culiar parrot,  the  Kea.  ‘o  be  rigWb 
sclenlitio.  the  Nestor  notabilis.  This 

brush-tongued  bird  for  years  iv 

comfortably  and  happily  on  fr^it, 

■ berries,  honey  and  insects,  and  was  a 
I useful  and  respected  citizen.  European 
' Invaded  the  domain  of  the  Kea.  and 


tin,  serve  for  ornamentation  on  festl- 
j val  days.  _ 

i The  Great  Duke  Kwei-Hsiaog.  by 
' order  of  the.  Empress  Dowager, 

'■issue  a proclamation  to  all  menabers 
of  Mar.chu  and  Mongol  organizations, 
ordering  them  to  bring 
, looking  marriageble  <^®oghters  t 

palace  this  month,  in  order  that  he 
, Emperor  of  China  may  select  judm^ 
ously  a third  imperial  ®o"®ort 
may  learn  much  from  the  Chinese 
Marriages  in  the  United  States  aie 
largely  a matter  of  propinquity  and 

occasion.  A young  man 
any  real  opportunity  of  ®hO"Sing 
mate  He  knows  a few  girls,  e 
daughters  of  his  ’pother’®  frle"^®'  ^. 

possibly.  edu- 

vantages  of  a tiniversiey  -ipascd 
a chorus-girl  or  two.  H®  ^ 

with  the  appearance  ®t  the  one 
is  the  least  plain-featured  or  do”-  ^hat 
ho  says  with  the  , 

"Great  Expectations:  ^ow 

a church!  Let's  get  married!  Now 

suppose  that  once  a gass°ety, 

Monday  all  the  society,  not  ®as^  Y 
girls  were  ®-hibUed  on  a b 

IftrTbop-BlH^r^a^^^ 

Tueadav;  on  Wednesday  the  st®"bBra 
phei.  should  have  their 
on  Thursday  the  desirable 

charms  and  P’'®®®"home;  Saturday 
for  the  tnlsceuan- 
0011s  unattached  ,°ord®on  nature: 

rrv  be  “extended  or  compressed; 

but  the  final  deposition 
event  give  a man  a laii 
We  believe  that  an  ®xi’®’’'™®"‘-  d 
somewhat  similar  nature  was  t.led 
during  the  ^-nch  R®volu  lo^ 

was  u®V“if  should  no"  b®  efted  in 

opTosltlon  to  the  Pbeseut 
time  enough,  and  the 

would  be  advantageous  bo  ® 

oxhibited  and  the  interested  lookers 
on. 


Is  it  possible  for  any  Scot,  or  for  any 
des^ncTa^t  of  New  R 

and  water,  which  is  browned  all  over 
ana  wholesome  substi- 

and  spmgy.  It  is  a wnu  buttered 

tute  for  breakfast  rolls 
toast. 

Will  the  Earl  of  Egmont  be  promi- 
nent in  the  coronation  exercises.  The 

Earl,  (he  eighth  of  that  ti^  ^ 

picturesque  figure. 

Lilor  before  /h® 

ZilTfln  he  was  - 

S:e"se?"‘ln"t h“/  laUer  capacity  he 

S^wed  considerable  “’“oliti- 

turned  the  fire-hose  on  ® ^a^ng  P “t 
ca,  meeting,  and  ®h“t  off^^the^^UgbJs 

:ci^ral"oc'Si'sionrhe  has  been  charged 


in  court  tvJth  Ix-inpr  (Inmk . and  disoi-a^  the  frivolity,  the  folly  orTim  coit- 
(lerly  The  KnrI  some  20  years  ago  was  iluc't.  ’ Hut  Peter  had  shown  anything 
much-  Imiiressed  by  American  instltti- 1 but  frivolity. 
tion.“.  for  he  married  an  attr.active 


South  Carolinian  who  was  pursuing 
the  calling  of  barmaid  at  Hondon.  A 
representative  member  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  he  should  surely  be  In  the 
front  row,  and  yet  we  have  not  seen 
■his  name  menlloned  thus  far  in  con- 
nection with  the  Coronation. 


After  the  marriage  husband  and  wife 
went  to  St.  I’etershurg.  stayed  there  a 
week,  and  then  returned  to  Moscow. 
In  a letter  to  his  patroness  dated  July 
15,  Peter  told  her  that  they  were  to 
visit  his  mother-in-law,  who  lived  in 
the  country.  “I  cannot  yet  tell  exact- 
ly whether  I am  happy  or  unhappy.  I 
know  this:  It  is  Impossible  for  mo  to 

work,  and  this  Is  the  symptom  of  a 
restless,  abnormal  condition  of  the 

At  last  some  light  has  been*  thrown  mind.” 

on  a dark  corner  In  the  life  of  -wiien  he  came  back  from  the  visit 
Peter  Tschalkowsky.  There  have  ^ decided  that  he  should  go  alone 
been  all  manner  of  hints  and  Kamenka  and  then  to  the  Caucasus, 
^shrugs  and  winks.  Some  have  gone  so  tg  take  a cure.  He  wrote  his  .friend: 
Tar  as  to  say  that  man  and  wife  sepa-  -‘i  soon  go  away.  A few  more  days 
rated  the  day  .after  the  ceremony.  .and,  I .swear,  I should  have  gone  mad.” 

Modest  Tschalkowsky  tells  the  strange  He  stopped  at  Kamenka.  where  he 
storv  in  the  fifth  part  of  his  life  of  his  drank  Essentuky  water.  “Only  time 
brother,  which  has  just  been  published  can  heal  me,  but  I am  tranquil,  and  I 
5n  a German  version  at  Moscow  and 


X,eipsit.  I condense  and  parajihrase 
the  pages  that  relate  to  this  marriage, 
-except  when  I-  make  direct  quotation. 

Nadesha  Fijaretown  ven  Meek,  the 
woman  that  admired  Tschalkowsky  and 
his  rhusic.  beyond  measure,  the  woman 
that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  com- 


begin  without  fear  to  look  in  the  face 
of  the  future.”  But  he  could  not  work 
until  a week  or  so  later.  “Now  I am 
ashamed  that  I so  utterly  lost  courage. 
Pardon  me  for  causing  you  so  much 
anxiety  and ‘care”;  and  he  added  in  this 
letter  to  his  friend  that  he  would  yet 


pose  his  later  and  greater  works  with-  come  out  conqueror.  Here  he  took  up 


out  tlie  fear  of  daily  debt  and  care, 
ithe  woman  that  insisted  they  should 
never  meet,  never  talk  together— and 
-patroness  and  composer  never  inter- 
changed a word  except  by  letter— gave 
Tschalkowsky  in  1S77  the  sum  of  3000 
rcuhles  to  p.ay  certain  ha.rassing  debts. 
She  accompanied  this  gift  with  a letter 
in  which  she  wrote  nobly.  In  June  of, 
that  year  Peter  wrote  to  his  brother  j 
Anatol  the  news  that  he  v.'as  betrothed) 
and  that  the  wedding  wovild  be  In  July. 
He  inclo.st-d  a letter  to  their  farher  in 
which  he  spoke  of  his  sweetheart  as  “a 
poor,  but  good  and  blameless  maiden”, 
who  loved  him  dearly  and  would  make; 
his  lile  peaecful  and  happy.  His  letter 
to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  written  a few  days 
later,  was  in  a far  different  vein. 

, Peter  told  her  that  he  was  "most  un- 
expectedly’ betrothed.”  One  day  X re- 
ceived a letter  from  a maiden  whom  I 
have  known  for  some  time,  and  from; 
it  I learned  .she  ha-J  long  honored  me; 
with  her  love.  This  letter  was  tvriUen; 
so  warmly  and  from  the  heart  that  I 
decided  to  answer  it,  although  in  for- 
mer Instances  of  a similar  nature  I 
had  carefully  avoided  doing  so.  "As  a 


the  orchestration  of  his  fourth  sym- 
phony. Hi.s  other  letters  in  Augu.st 
contain  much  information  about  bp's 
compositions,  and  nothing  -about  hisj 
wife.  ' ' 

He  returned  to  Moscow  early  in  Sep- 
tember. "My  wife  has  done  all  in  her 
pow'er  to  make  me  contented.  My  home 
is  cosy  and  pretty.  Everything  is 
clean,  fresh  and  beautiful.”  He  wrote 
his  brother  Anatol  the  same  day  that 
his  wife  had  already  known  the  cares 
of  housekeeping.  While  waiting  for 
his  return  she  had  twice  changed 
cooks.  One  had  stolen  from  her. 

Peter  sydderily  fell  sick.  He  preten-5- 
ed  to  receive  a telegram  which  calHd^ 
him  away,  and  Sept.  24  he  left  Moscow. 
He  was  almost  crazy.  Anatol,  who  met 
him  at  the  railway  station  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, hardly  know  him,  so  altered 
was  his  face.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
the  nearest  inn  he  became  unconscious 
and  remained  so  for  two  days.  The 
physicians  commanded  a radical  change 
in  the  patient’s  life.  Anatol  took  his 
brother  to  Berlin.  - 

Modest  in  the  course  of.  his  story’ 
makes  this  statement:  “Peter  never  in 


result  of  this  correspondence,  he  visit-  ^hen,  not  later-either  by 

ed  the  girl.  Why  did  he  do  this?  Jt 

or  by  letter — attributed 

now  seems  to  me  that  a mysterious  outcome  of  his  marriage  to  any 


force  drew  me 


her.” 


'When  he  saw 


fault  of  his  wife.  * » » He  insisted 


ner,  he  realized  that  he  did  not  love  her  g},e  had  .always  behaved  honorably 

he  felt  for  her  only  sympathy  and- upri.ghtly;  that  she  had  never  de- 
thankfulness  He  began  to  torture  him-.  knowingly."  Peter  In  turn 

self.  If  he  did  not  love  her,  why  dio  honorable  toward  her.  and  never 

he  visit  her?  He  did  not  wish  to  make  ^ireamed  of  deceiving  her.  "Only  when 
her  unhappy,  and  he  Ifared  that  ® ®,*they  were  brought  clos>e  together  were 
would  make  a tragic  ending,  u e jv,py  aware  that  between  them 

should  tell  her  the  truth.  ^ abyss  of  misunderstandings  that 

was  in  this  had  dilemma:  Either  could  never  be  bridgea,  that  they  had 

should  regain  my  liberty  at  the  cost  of  Y^,g]-ldel•ed  before  this  as  in  a dream; 
a life,  or  I should  marry  hei.  He  they  had  unwillingly  deceived 


went  to  her,  told  her  the  truth; 
said  he  never  could  love  her;  he 


themselves  in  everything.” 

Peter  went  to  Clarens  on  the  Hake 


! scribed  h.s  character,  his  iriita  i tj , Geneva  and  rented  there  the  villa 
his  mercurial  temperament  his  aversion  money  enough  for 

to  ma-tikind,  and  the  precariousness  of  -weeks.  He  was  so  weak 

his  income.  He  tb.en  asked  nei  i : e nervous  tha.t  he  shrank  from  going 
would  be  liis  wife.  She  did  noi.  hcsi-  jj^pk  to  Moscow  and  giving  lessons  at 


itate.  She  accepted  his  offer  gladly. 
Then  he  began  to  suffer  the  ago.nies  of 
I'he  d.-imned.  “Is  it  not  natural  that  I 
should  suffer?  'To  persist  for  37  years 
in  antipathy  born  with  me  to  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  then  .suddenly,  through, 
the  might  of  circumstances,  to  be  forced 
into  wedlock,  without  'betug  delighted 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  my  bride — 
this  is  horrlhl?.”  He  went  into  the 
country  to  think  it  over.  Nature  and 
his  friends,  few  l.ut  dear,  comforted" 
llim.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  no  one  can  withstand  his 
fate,  and  that  Fate  busied  herself  in 
his  association  with  this  maiden.  He 
described  his  bride: 

"Her  name  Is  Antonina.  Iwanowna 
Mijukowa,  and  she  is  28  years  old. 
She  is  very  beautiful.  Pier  reputation 
is  spotless.  She  lives- from  a wish  to 
be  independent— alone,  although  she 
has  an  affectionate  mother.  She  is  ab- 
solutely poor  and  only  moderately  ed- 
ucated, but  she  is  apparently  good  and 
affectionate.” 

Peter’s  father  was  much  pleased  at 
the  thought  of  the  marriage  and  wrote 
him  lovingly.  Peter’s  letter  to  Mrs. 
von  Meek  was  dated  July  3.  He  mar- 
ried Antonina  on  July  6,  and  Anatol 
tvas  the  only  relative  that  could  wit- 
ness what  Modest  calls  this  "insane 
undertaking.” 

Modest  gives  the  date  of  the  marriage 
and  snj’S  that  lie  does  not  propose  to 
tell  all  the  details  of  this  unhappy  mar- 
riage. ”In  the  first  place  I cannot  be 
as  impartial  as  is  becoming  and  neces- 
saG":  J have  no  hope  of  securing  any 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  wife;  and, 
again,  1 do  not  w'ish  to  injure  the  feeh 
ings  of  various  persons  who  are  still 
living.  But  one  thing  I do  say:  from 
the  first  days,  yes,  from  the  first  hours 
of  hi.s  wedded  life  Peter  atoned  severely 


the  Con.servatory.  Yet  he  wished  to  go 
as  delegate  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  a 
position  for  which  he  w'-as  eminently 
)unfltted.  He  begged  Nicholas  Rubin- 
stein to  arrange  his  affairs  a.t  the  Con- 
servatory. Nicholas  wrote  him  a kind 
letter;  he  said  that  money  which  would 
be  due  him  as  teacher— from  1200  to 
1300  roubles— would  be  sent  him  in 
monthly  payments  for  a year;  and  he 
I closed  the  letter  with  these  words: 

"Try  to  oalm  yourself,  spare  your 
health,  and  fear  .nothing.  You  are  far  - 
too  prominently  placed  as  a musician  I 
to  be  compromised  by  indifferent 
things.”  I 

And  then  Mrs.  von  Meek  came  to  the 
ajd  of  Peter.  She  determined  to  pro- 
vide henceforth  for  his  material  wants. 
She  arranged  that  he  should  receive 
from  her  a yearly  income  c-f  6000  rou- 
bles. Her  purpose  was  conveyed  to 
hlra  in  a letter  of  rare  delicacy  and 
affection. 

At  Clarens  he  gained  strength  and  he 
worked  until  the  end  of  October.  In 
November  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
hoped  to  hear  a good  concert  or  some 
new  opera.  He  wa.s  there  only  for  a 
Clay  or  two,  and  was  musically  disap- 
pointed. There  was  nothing  at  the 
Op^ra;  there  was  no  concert;  there 
were  three  little  pieces  at  the  OpSra- 
Comique,  and  he  did  not  care  to  hear 
Masset’s  (sic)  "Paul  and  A'irginia”  at 
the  Thgatre-Lyrique.  Then  he  jour- 
neyed to  Italy. 

The  lover  of  scandal  will  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  simple  story  told  by 
Modest:  and  some  may  still  hint  dark- 
ly at  hidden  superfluity  of  naughti- 
ness; but  they  that  have  read  the  pre- 
ceding portion.^  of  this  singularly  in- 
teresting biography  know  that  Tschai- 
kowsky  could  not  have  been  happy 
with  any  woman.  Perhaps  the  singer 
I3#slr6e  Artot.  loved  madlv  bv  lilm. 


; new  his  clisposiiioR  ana  imi  numoi-i, 
and  for  tlil.s  reason  married  Padilla 
without  a word  of  explan.alion  to  her 
lover.  Nadesha  von  Mock,  tlie  widow, 
was  wise.  It  is  seldom  a good  tiling 
to  know  intlniately  one  whoso  works 
we  admire. 

• * • ^ 

Mr.  Hunoker,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Musical  Courier  (New  York)  of 
June  18,  reviews  Eugen  Sognitz’s  "Liszt 
und  Rome.”  Rome  was  in  1838  a queer 
city  artistically. 

‘’The  censor  swung  his  axe  in  a most 
irresponsible,  and,  now  to  us,  laughable 
manner.  Overbeck’s  ‘Holy  Family’  was 
cond'emned  because  the  feet  of  the  Ma/- 
donna  in  it  were  too  bare;  Thorwoid- 
sen’s  ‘Day  and  Night’  was  offensive  In 
its  nudeness;  Raffael’s  art  was  an  eye- 
sore, and  the  same  discriminating 
mind.  Padre  Piazza,  would  have  liked 
to  have  consigned  to  the  flames  all 
philosophical  books,  of  course. 

, “Even  the  behavior  of  the  masses  in 
theatres  was  defined  by  an  edict  issued 
by  Leo  XII.  Any  poor  devil  of  a maca- 
roni eater  caught  wearing  his  hat  in 
the  theatre  was  shown  tho  door;  if  an 
actor  Interpolated  either  mien  or  word 
not  provided  for  in  the  prompt  book 
! he  was  sent  to  the  galleys  for  five 
years:  the  carrying  of  weapons  in 
places  of  amusement  was  pimi.sliable 
1 with  a life  sentence  in  the  galleys,  and 
'wounding  another  during  a row  earned 
I a death  verdict  for  the  unfortunate  one; 

1 applause  and  hisses  were  rewarded  by 

a prison  term  of  from  two  months  to  l 
half  a year.” 

* * t 

- Mr.  AndrS  Maqu.arre,  the  first  flute  of  . 
the  Boston  S.vmphcny  Orchestra,  will 
spend  the  summer  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. On  his  return  he  will  open  a 
school  for  wind  instruments;  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  cor- 
net, horn,  trombone.  T'he  teaching  will 
be  conducted  in  classes,  and  the  classes 
for  each  instrument  will  meet  once  a 
week.  F.ach  class  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Maquarre;  the  teach-  ; 
ei's  will  be  members  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra.  A course  in  solf^ge  will  he 
given  free  to  each  pupil.  At  the  end 
of  each  season,  in  June,  there  will  be  a 
competition  before  a jury,  when  diplo- 
mas will  be  given  to  the  successful 
pupils. 

* * t 

One  member  of  the  Coronation  Choir 
sang  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  j 
Several  others  assisted  at  the  funeral  j 
of  that  King,  and  others  were  present  i 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  A'’ictorIa. 
They  should  be  made  honorary . mem- 
bers of  the  venerable  Handel  an.3 
Haydn.  j 

« * » j 

The  ever  delightful  Mr.  John  F.  Run- 
ciman  has  written  concerning  Goring 
Thomas,  Parry,  Mackenzie,  Stanford; 
"The  two  really  gifted  men  of  the  late 
crowd  have  failed  to  get  to  high-water 
mark;  the  earlier  men— men  such  as  the 
Wesleys  and  Sterndale  Bennett — never 
got  near  it.  Why?  The  answer  must 
be  cowardice — moral,  intellectual,  artis- 
tic cowardice.  Leaving  the  earlier  men, 
horn  in  an  unlucky  time,  altogether 
out  of  the  question,  one  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  later  men  have  thought 
less  of  their  music  than  of  the  best 
ways  of  gaining  money,  social  position, 
knighthood,  and  so  on.  Afraid  to  feel, 
afraid  to  think,  afraid  to  express  boldly 
anythin.g  feebly  felt  or  thought,  these 
men  have  lost  nearly  all  when  they 
might  have  won  much.” 

**» 

The  coronation  ceremony,  music  and 
all,  will  be  limited  to  three  hours  at 
the  utmost.  The  King  has  commanded 
that  all  the  music  shall  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  .s'fiort,  “and  particularly  shall 
avoid  those  constant  repetitions  of 
words  in  which  the  British  church 
composers  of  the  early  Victorian  era 
deligiited:”  vain  repetitions  dear  to  the 
heathen.-  There  will  be  a fanfare  of 
trumpets,  and  tho  King  will  be  re- 
ceived in  the  Abbey  by  choristers  sing- 
ing Parry’s  ”I  teas  glad  when  they 
said  unto  mei  we  will  go  into  the 
House  of  the  Lord.”  After  the  line  “O 
pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,” 
there  will  be  a pause  for  the  hoys  of 
Westminster  School  to  exercise  their  old 
privilege  of  shouting  “Vivat  Rex,”  ana 
“Vivat  Alexandra  Regina.”  The  mu- 
sic of  the  shortened  Litany  will  be  by 
Tallis.  Music  from  Sullivan’s  “Light 
of  the  World”  has  been  set  to  ”0 
hearken  thou,”  to  be  sung  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Communion.  The  Creed 
will  be  S.  S.  Wesley’s  in  E orchestrated 
by  Frederick  Bridge.  During  thf 
anointing  the  "A'eni  Creator”  (pl-ai.a- 
song)  will  be  sung.  The  coronatior 
anthem  will  be  Handel’s  “Zadok  the 
Priest;”  there  will  be  a short  chorus 
by  AValter  Parratl,  and  the  ”Te  Deum’ 
will  be  Smart's  in  F,  orchestrated  by 
Bridge. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bridge’s  "Kings  Shall 
See'  will  he  sung  while  the  peers  are 
doing  hcraage.  A\'hy  not  tlie  entr.ance 
chorus  of  the  peers  from  “lolanthe”? 

The  offertory  is  ”I,et  My  Prayer,” 
adapted  by  Bridge— tho  same  old  Bridge 
that  must  hear  many  safclj'  over,  and 
his  music  as  a rule  reminds  me  of  the 
dryness  of  a covered  hridgi — to  Pur- 


cell’s T.,;.ttn  i-  aim.  ^ehoviili  -in 
miilii.”  The  otiier  pii  ecs  will  le-  -ie” 
beck’.*!  “.Siirsnm  Cnrd:i.,”  a San'  i-’  - 
a “Gloria”  by  Stainer,  orchestra ',  - i 
'lUartln,  and  the  final  “Amen”  In  lii’ 
I'urts  by  Orl.ando  Gibbons.  There  wli; 
be  several  marches. 

»•* 

Our  old  friend  M.  de  Nevers  ha.s  : -t 
music  to  a play,  ”La  Mort  d'li  D-e- 
d’Enghicn,”  written  for  th*'  Th-?a.tie 
Antoine.  There  are  three-  scenes:  the 
first  is  conterned  with  tho  prelimi- 
naries of  the  seizure,  the  schond  with 
the  arrest,  and  the  third  with  the  mur- 
der. The  work  may  b.  pii'oduced  next 
Vinter  at  Milan  by  Sonzogno.  Will  Sa- 

lOza  bo  tho  tenor? Regina  Pacini 

made  her  aiapearancc  in  Iain. ion 

as  I.ucla  June  4.  She  is  a light  sopra:io 
w'hose  voice  is  of  good'  quality;  her  in- 
tonation is  generally  pure  and  she  i.s 
an  intelligent  and  graceful  actress. 

* * ♦ 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  savs;  “One 
can  scarcely  think  that  our  national 
sense  of  humor  is  neceasarily  more 
acute  than  that  of  other  nations,  but 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  hear  an  English  operatic  libretto 
without  feelings  of  a most  uncomforta- 
ble descriptio.n.  This  may.  of  course, 
be  owHig  to  the  fact  that  most  of  tho 
Engli^  libretto.s  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted are  the  veriest  balderdash  of 
literature;  hut  even  apart  from  tiiat, 
a request,  let  us  say,  to  pa.=s  the  salt, 
or  to  cook  a sausage,  soiiiids  to  Eng- 
lish ears  more  dignified  in  Italian  or 
German,  when  sung  upon  the  stage, 
than  in  its  homely  native  idiom.  If  the 
experiment,  however,  were  tried  of  is- 
suing translations  of  well-known  operas 
written  by  men  of  approved  literary 

attainments,  there  might  he  another 
story  to  tell;  for  the  present  wc  fear 
there  is  no  such  consideralile  body  of 
decent  translations  as  would  jiustify  the 
substitution  of  English  in  the  place  of 
the  original  version  cf  the  books.” 

* * ♦ 

Fritz  Kreisler,  the  violinist,  will  mar- 
ry Miss  de  Casin  of  Moscow  towarl 

the  end  of  July. Again  they  say  that 

Mascagni  will  visit  the  'United  States 
next  season,  with  his  own  orchestra,  a 
company  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women— an  ensemble  of  140— and  scen- 
ery for  “Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  which 
will  be  produced  unde'  his  direction. 

Marie  Wleck.  the  sister  of  Clara 

Schurr.ann,  played  lately  at  a concert  ' 

in  Zwickau. Suzanne  Adams  .sang 

Eva  In  “Die  IMcistersingcr”  lately  at 
Coven!  Garden.  “Lancelot”  wrote;  She 
“did  not  seem  quite  at  home  in  the 
part,  but  she  has  many  natural  quali- 
fications w'nit.'h  should  ultimately  enable 
her  to  achieve  distinction  in  tlie  char- 
acter.”  ^There  were  guinea  seats  at 

Josef  Hofmann’s  first  recital  in  Lon- 
don. whi  ;h  shows  that  the  manager 

v/as  a guinea-pig. English  audiences 

have  been  listening  with  t’ne  utmost 
courage  to  coronation  marches  for  the 

last  six  weeks. ^Trinity  College  has 

given  £o0f(U  to  found  a chair  of  music 
at  the  London  Univeisity.  Tlie  Referee 
says  that  such  regulations  now  prevail 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “as  almost 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  working 

musicians  oht&ini.ig  degrees  there.” 

”ln  mu.sic  commonly  assecialtd  with 
the  tragedy  of  life  he  (Jos.ef,Hofmann) 
is  less  satisfactory,”  srys  “Lancelot.” 

Hungarian  band.s  were  employed  in 

Paris  for  two  anjl  a half  years  by  Boer  , 
dflegc.tes  to  play  the  Transva.al  Nation-  i 
al  Anthtm  and  ”Oh^,  les  Anglais”  every' 
time  an  Englishman  sat  down  to  sup- 
per.  i 

. * • ! 

A party  of  men  were  sitting  in  front 
of  a cafe,  when  a man  with  a clarinet 
in  his  hand  approached  them.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  sirs,  I have  to  make  my  liv- 
ing. and  no  doubt  you  would  give  me 
something  not  to  hear  me.”  They  glad- 
ly  paid.  This  he  did  on  several  nights, 
till  at  last  one  of  the  men  said  he 
should  like  to  hear  a tune  ”I  am  sor-  i 
ry,”  answered  the  man,  ’’but  I don’t  I 

know  how  to  play  the  clarinet.” I 

Courier  de  Paris. 

* * * 

An  English  critic  with  reference  to 
tho  late  festival  at  Dusseldorf  wrote 
as  follows:  ”It  remains  to  be  said  that 
a German  festival  consists  of  three  con-  j 
certs  which  begin  at  6 in  the  afternoon, 
that  there  is  an  Interval  of  45  minutes, 
and  that  unmusical  people  (there  are 
such  even  in  Germany)  prefer  to  stay 
away  and  do  not  attend,  for  the  sake 
cf  their  visiting  list,  and  enforce  a 
retrograde  policy.  The  forces  -.■ngaged 
in  this  festival  numbered  62, S,  and  w-are 
disposed  as  follows:  Conductors,  2;  so- 
loists. 9;  chorus.  490;  orche.stra.  127.  In 
the  chorus  there  were  169  sopranos,  16? 
altos,  56  tenors,  9G  bassc.s— a strange 
proportion.  In  the  band  'were  to 
strings,  of  which  42  were  violins,  eight 
horns,  six  oboes,  four  clarinets,  aip' 
feur  bassoons.  Half  the  orchestra  is 
municipal,  tho  rest  recruited  from  all 
Europe-;  the  chorus  belongs  to  the 
Rhineland.” 


:>lr.  • >tto  ri'w.’.  ;.  wr  te  from  F.:;' 
lln  to  tl-.f  1 jurior; 

: II  ■ list.  . .1  . ih  .o;;  ’.'.tljn  10  t 
nl- Ft  more  to  tii.  muoic  tl.an  to  tli- 
p.  n ...ii.it-  if  Kii-ini.'  tin  tint 
% iilhiul  wi:rk  :.f  V.  r.51  .hat  broupi'.t 
iiini  ffontral  rci --iiition  .inil  met  %vU.t 
ihi  in..-  l i-i.usinK  r<<  *!>  I 'i>  la  hi.'  naliva 
land  It  f-udd-  iily  ilawm  il  upon  mo  aft.  r 
lii.  -.  .-llo  . il'.i  It. - it  thv  i iirt.u-i  rl.'i  3 
.,n  the  third  ■■"i  why  th..se  i nnaii 
lUi.it  n:  . - :.!l  "t  a t -Milfii  h ;V  t '.ie 
V,m1'  mail.  It  I-’  not  a mr.  . e 
ni-  ■ n t the  art  «.i  h i 

wh 'fU  dr  . o them  t.‘.  Kroll'.--.  it  Is  thu 
h.inp'er  fi.r  m.  lody,  • 'V-  "ri 

verlt. mil. Illy  that  (Irl.  s 
tlitn  i.tid  t.  \‘erdl  in  thi  d.i.-..'  ot 
pii-  -rtv,  iv  terillty.  »l  inti-iiMl  h>- 
Venti.-n.  in  U r = days  ..f  t-_.  ..n ic  and 
ti  chide  al..  ■ . tithnic  in  ■ 
icchii  ■ in  ili.niHai  a./veli  .11--  .t.  in  Iho 
•t  of  inakinb  somethii  g out  of  noth' 
ing.” 


Kor  som.  time  he  amused  >ilmself  hy  that  "it  beat  fruit  sal^^  or  castor  oil." 
watehing  the  hack  hair  York  Sun  took  Judicial 

Tjlonile.  wt  on  the  se*  p^uld  n »*lce  of  this  phenomenon  in  Antelope 

him.  but  at  the  Farther  end.  ®o  he  could  n.-.lce  ‘^^^•hU.ever  we  hear  or  see  the 
admire  her  prollle.  How  prettily  her  ' tillc> . he  « reminded  of 

ha^  grew!  Thus  at  peace,  rather  proud  word  • anUdo^^ 

»'  « “..i. 

'.^o  W.u,mn,.on  Sire..,  ~ J 

diic.or  came  ahme.  and  said  _ Some  silvery  feet 

thing’s  leaking  in  your  a playmate  sweet. 

g^larcd  at  him.  .is  in  e ^nnufrh  there  fv  cnn  remarked:  “H  ^cll  . mere  .... 

to  ask  his  name,  sure  T.ne  Sun  re  k Penn- 1 gallop,  bats  and  balls,  flying  eagles; 

was  a puddle  on  the  ‘'7"",,  nUer  struck  but  one  'dry  there  were  hamlkerchlef.s  with  all  man- 

pool  on  the  running  board.  A «om^^  * n^'  as.  and  that  began  to  | ner  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  insects, 

next  him  moved  away,  and  .o  hole  In  currents  of  rose  i ^he  shirts  were  rhetorical,  rather  than 

the  conductor.  wl^fr  and  hair  oil  the  historical.  V/e  remember  one  that  was 

Jdalnt?  out  U W^^  Guffey  peeped  over  the  displayed  in  the  window  of  a tahor. 

the  bag.  When  he  P“''r»  ^ moment  Col.  Guffe>  ^ 


chiefs  as  well  .as  shirts  wer?  ftisSilon- 
able  early  In  the  sixties.  There  wa.s  a 
boy  at  school  who  had  a never  ending 
and  I'arled  supply.  One  day  his  hand- 
kerchief was  adorned  with  little  girls 
hand-ln-hand.  but  his  shirt  had  a dis- 
sipated appcar.ance;  it  was  ornamented 
with  Jockey  caps  and  whips.  The  boy 
was  carrot-haired  and  dull;  by  him  the 
antithesis  was  'jnmarked.  Another  day 
his  shirt  was  gay  with  boys  leaping 
In  air  while  roses  greeted  his  nose. 
There  were  shirts  with  horses  at  full 


covereiT  wlth__syrup,_  The  stopper  avas  ,,,, 


Ir  Sicni'r  Caruso  there  Is  no  doubt 
the  syndi  ; i.  h.-s  found  the  most  valii- 
al'lo  I emit  of  rii  i-nt  yi-ar.i.  Whether 
me  c;  the  things  proph.  ded  of  him 
In  tlK  o.xclt.ment  of  ihi  moment  may 
not  be  ext..ivaganl  Is  op  m to  question, 
for  1.1.'  of  . iithusi.ist  WHO  IS  dio- 

covc:  ;•  a 'lu  -v  Marlo.i  and  Crisis  ev.«r7 
w.  -k  wa  1 '. -TV  promlni'iit  on  W edne-- 
d'lV  n -'.It.  Hquatly  a tire  w.is  another 
and  fir  h 's  plusant  ki.il  ol  r-rson. 
who  is  e.lw.iys  Hbi’o.iii.  r. t tiie  b’.-ginnin^ 
l..e  op -ra  S',  .-s  in — and.  indeed,  w!-..  .i- 
r'  r any  notable  artist  reapp.  are. 
Th.'se  ii.’oiil'  dclii.ht  to  diseov.'r  signo 
of  appro,  clung  failiirej  the  sli'ghte-l  ac- 
ud  iit.  ami  they  rub  their  uands  n 
-•’ti.'uli.sh  alee,  and  nod  to  oich  other 
Tn  trj‘*inplj  jiS  who  should  say,  1 I'dil 
YOU  SO."  while  they  look  en  any  con- 
tinued succe.ss  as  quit  ' a griv\ anc.'. 
These  operatic  s 'Xtoc.s  hav.  dug  a n>  <-c 
little  ...V.'  for  ^Iml.  Melbas  \OKO 
evciv  vi-ar  for  the  last  sev  a or  eight 
vca'.'iiis.  It  still  rt maims  .-'m!>ty.  nor 
wiii  any  eplt'jph  be  nei'il.d  for  mimy 
rears.  It  may  be  cofoed.  d at  onco 
lhat  on  W-dnesday  some  uf  Mme.  M.  l- 
ba's  high  noil's  had  not  all  the  lld'“*i 
charm  that  sonv  times  is  theim.  imt 
still  thpv  were  better  ihan  other  peo- 
nl"'s  best,  and  the  cause  was  probabi., 
merely  a passing  one.  Who  can  ''on- 
d'T  in  such  a climate?  Hesidi  >.  alnu- 
Molha's  low  notis  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired a new  charm,  and  her  v-’tPf'-:;-; 
eioii  seem.--  warmer  and  ricliii-;  "hilo 
she  has  rarely  acted  so  genulntU  aa 
Bill'  did  In  the  great  scene  wilu  lUo>' 
leito. The  London  World. 


U13^t<lJVVA  •“ 

who  w.as  also  a deacon  of  the  First,  or 

coverc'i  wii.li  - . 'OS'-  „,„l|01d  Church;  on  the  bosom  of  It  ballet 

unscrewed.  Ho  A^hed  for  t in  vain.  reminded  of  a still  ™°re  shameless  action. 

v,:;;' Ls  e - ^■olS.rpr. 

r «imnf r,™...,. eS.-.  """  ■”  ‘f 

'him'’  '"Albany  rate,  there's  no  smell  the  chapter  judgment,  wo  -\vny  should  not  rhetorical  and  hls- 

;I:rrnvmrntary,.ntox,ca^  ''The  F«ecU  of^a^^dep. 


w^aVihc'y  thiPk  it  is?  tonic?  A ticn"  to 

rn.ha-  And  he  was  so  nervous  that  prising  Application  But 

he  lorgot  to  signal  the  conductor  at  their  Studies"  (^aP- 
Atlantic  Avenue,  so  he  was  carried  ,r,  the  storj 

half-way  to  Congress  Street  ^^heTe”  was  a ‘ Native  of  Malta  who 


and  with  full  dress;  and  all  the  year 
round  bv  Southern  statesmen  who 
eschew  the  waistcoat?  President  Had- 
ley might  wear  .appropriately  a shirt 
brilliant  with  baseball  players,  while 
President  F-lhot's  shirt  should  blaze  with 
the  dollar  sign  splashed  here  and  there 


ilf'Waiy  to  vTjiiivp  of  .M£ih<*-  tne  aoiiar  - 

There  was  - procured  or  arranged  In  some  fixed  and  pleasing 

mhe  bag  bulged  curiously  and  -was  travell  d uP  ana  j he  had  design.  Senator  Morgan  might  show  to 

wav  suspicious.  He  put  it  a Livelihood  by  a pecu  __  ^ panama 

evrt>  . _ . I 


hA  bfle  bulKcd  curiously  anu  ' ■,  neculiar  Art  nt;  design,  bpiihuji 

every ^wav  suspicious.  He  put  It  a lAveimood  y Water,  me  gallery  a seclion  of  the  Panama 

the  sldewklk  and  mopped  his  fore-  got  „p  again  at  Pleasure,  panal.  and  the  longer  the  shirt  were 

head  When  he  took  up  the  bag  thore  and  *‘”'ow  g P Glasses  of  vvor:i  the  more  realistic  ihe  Plctu'®- 

^as^'a  smudge  on  the  stone.  Passers-  vie  immediately  discharge  ^nd  what  might  not  be  done  with 

i.v  stared  at  him.  the  bag.  the  smudge.  Water,  f again,  just  as  If  H shirrs  and  poelcet  handkerchiefs  by  pil- 
hy  stared  . it  into  the  f a„d  sometimes  rate  citizens?  There  may  be  confusion 

ran  out  of  ft  * r\n«>ntHv  *4T-cf-  /nr  a shirt  covered  with  knives 


In 

on 

head 


I He  started  for  the  station.  The  bag  out  of  ft  Fo  ^ Quantity  i at  first:  for  a shirt  covered  with  knives 

swung  agalmst  his  trousers  a^nd  °V -ix  or  seven  Yards,  might  he  worn  by  politician  or  gynac- 

smeared  them.  The  overcoat  to  gurprlzlng,  this  Man  cologlnt;  but  these  things  could  be  reg- 

against  the  hag.  When  he  arrived  jj„t  what  Is  ® he  Water  mated  and  adjusted  without  bloodshed. 

af  newev  Sauare,  the  can  was  high  not  only  oring  ^...ke  It  — 

for  he  was  holding  ,gar  as  It  went  ^pd  xastc;  ! The  first  plav  founded  on  the  Hum- 

,et  go  the  rery  .^l«erent  both  in  Co  our  - 


above  the  bag, 
the  handle,  but  had 
strings.  The  gin  bottle  clinked 
the  can.  The  appearance  of  the 
was  Indecent. 


• ^ w Cl^cVi  «•  or»fi  Taste.  I 1 m?  *vrv. 

?0  the  rery  different  both  in  resemble  I berl-Crawford  case  will  be  produced  at 

against  ^p  Giat  some  P.ti't  of  H s srandv  i Copenhagen.  Slang  in  Paris,  as  in  New 

:he  bag  p,-se- Water,  another  Pa  and  York,  and  no  doubt  in  Dama.scns, 

Lek.  Claret,  ^';hlte-^^.ne.  etc  inFrer.ch 


sack.  Claret.  <n  French 

fGveral  Sorts  oi  cr^^x^fators  I ford.  • 


Mr.  Johnson  was  going  to  his  sea- 
side cottage,  for,  like  the  Kings  of 
Persia,  he  decreed  to  himstlf  a dwell- 
ing place  for  each  season:  Three 

houses,  or  rather  a flat  and  two 
houses,  in  -New  F.nglaruH  there  Is  no 
spring,  and  spring  Is  merely  a poetic 
fiction.  Mi*5-  Johnson  had  gone  before, 
with  mald-of-all  work,  trunks,  a bun- 
r!le  ol  rugs  .a  barrel  .of  very  miscella- 
neous contents,  hand  bags,  parcels,  £ nd 
a box  of  chives  to  give  flavor  and  len  i 
c -nfidence  to  fresh  country  eggs.  Mr. 
Johnson  prop.osed  t'a  descend  like  a 
stag'  god.  glorious,  serene,  after  every- 
thing was  In  order  and  expectant. 


He  stopped  at  the  Bureau  of  Infor-  ^.^verai  »oris  spectators 

rnimm 

,a  lime  table.  His  trousers  were  slimv.  ^ey  brought  ^ ^.e„  as 

There  was  a big  spot  on  his  coat,  ,^-pntentB  to  he  t ‘ . io  muc'.i 

where  hts  syrupy  hand  had  '•®sted-  by  AiV  ‘ with 

One  side  of  hts  overcoat  was  already  curiosity.  These 

ThUening  with  sugar.  He  --nt  ‘nto  most  Ease  when 
the  bootblack's  room,  and  aaWed  fo  sent  for  after 


pair.u*r  ujsiiixc^v*  » — 

r resent  a gorgeous  picture  to  the  eye. 
No  doubt  Sir  Henry  is  also  admired 
[by  all  carpenters. 


Here  Is  a story  that  seems  hardly 

...ri^ok^^lack's  room,  asked  ^ ^ent  ^r^^et-  DIa^  ^ 

a newspaper  to  put  under  the  b g.  n,p„  ,o  ^p  had  eaten.  was  well  ahead.  Cocksure  of  vic- 

The  bootblack  was  a fora'^ner  the  obliged  J^h  would  be  rightly  mrv.  he  ordered  a magnum  of  chain- 

fore  he  did  not  laugh;  but  when  Mr_  v„.forc  Reception  of  such  a paguc.  Cure  took  advantage  of  some 

Johnson's  feet  Watef  He  made  use  of  ^^u^zy  strokes  of  Vignaux  and  ran  out 

scraped  the  boots  with  , ‘^"‘''''•hfr  Means  to  discharge  himself  (he  game.  An  instance  of  Cup  and 

Johnson  said  to  himself.  He  II  ®urelj  d''  ^ther  Means  ^ swallow'd,  than  Up"  or  of  "Cup  and  ball,'  as  you 

hV  rnrhir''""  BurthT'brtbla^  um  l^e^sure  of  his  Hand  upon  hlsj  please.  

It^was  all  in  the  day's  work  and  asked  Breast  or  Stomacln  To  "There  Is  one  thins  sadder,"  said  the  lady 

It  was  ail  in  in  suspected  of  Magick,  and  to  oh  ^ 

lain  a I-icence  to  tr.avel  about  aim 


only  ten  cents. 


He  went  about  the  flat  In  srarch  of 
anything  that  was  nsce-sary  and  yeti 
had  b'cn  overlooked.  II‘.>  trunk  was 
Ft  = b'd.  his  nortipantcau  was  burSLing. 
Th'  sky  was  cloudle.'S.  the  sun  was 
ulllli iet  he  must  carry  a hat'd  bag. 
overcoat,  and  umbrellA  VVhat.  should 
h do  with  a box  of  cigars,  a hug? 
bU.ck  hoitle  of  Kotterdain  gin— to  be 
id  for  mcdlHn.il  niirposis— a hundrtvl 
more  long  envelopes  which  he 
•'"d  In  Ills  hiis'.neES,  a bottle  of 
h -hly  .V  ornm  ndcl  salts,  and  two  or 
tine  b"  ks  which  wcr.'  as  friends 
that  mvr  disarp -Int?  And  there  was 
that  can  cf  map'.e  syrup  whlth  Old 
Chlm:s  had  .sent  Urn,  remarkably  fine 
sMiip  from  Vermont.  How  could  Mrs. 
Johnson  h.-co  pa.ssed  it  by?  In  Mon- 
puil  foo.1  was  distributed  by  wandering 
cart  Meat  was  ilcar;  fl-sh  was  som»- 
tlmi-  '•car.-r;  summer  vegetables  began 
t„  .appear  late  In  Ang.st;  fruit  was 
Jinport.d  an  i either  green  or  over-npe^ 
yir.  Johnson  thought  of  the  varlet>  of 
f.p-iicks  thu  Ingrid  made,  and  h.s 
mouth  watered.  Old  Chimes  had  prom- 
ised to  v!sit  him.  Could  Mr.  Johnson 
,:-.ok  him  in  the  eye  If  there  were  no 
mai.lc  syrup  for  the  cakes,  if  the.e 
were  s.sme  rAltry 

cinnamon,  cream,  molasses.  Hi>  duO 
was  clear.  And  then  how  his  wife 
would  commtnd  his  forethought. 


The  train  would  not  start  for  half  an 
hour.  Mr.  Johnson  bought  a "e^^P®' 
per.  put  it  under  the  bag,  and  tried  to 
stand  nonchalantly  near  the  ?igar 
counter  His  dark  serge  trousers  were 
beginning  to  whiten.  The 
trickling  down  his  back.  At  last  he 


laln  a I-icence  to  travel  about  ana  pothlngs  in  the  ear  cf  his  mi.stress. 

shew  his  Art.  he  is  said  jhat  is.  a great  ami  serious  nation  ImUatlng  , 


■d  the  Secret  of  it  to  H'lpe  Crban  ^ ^ ^^ah’er' a.-.d  lighter." 


the  Kighth  at  Rome,  to  Cardinal  Rich- 


elieu at  Paris,  and  to  the  Prince  cf 
Grange  at  The  Hague. 


trickling  down  nis  dbck.  i»<=-  xhev  say  that  Senator  Morgan's  favo- 

gained  the  smoking  car.  He  put  the-  packet  handkerchief  is  a yarn  square 

under  the  can.  After  he  , , .f  vlclct  kind  of  rrd  with  a 


newspaper  under  the  can.  After  he 
had  passed  Brockton  he  took  out  h s 
handkerchief  and  tried  to  clean  his 
coat  and  trousers.  M'hen  he  reached 
the  station  of  East -Shcdrack.  he  took 
the  stage,  but  he  first  asked  for  a piece 
of  thick  wrapping  paper  to  put  under 
the  can  The  driver  said  nothlpg.  but 
br-.ught  some  paper;  he  was  accustomed 
to'queer  passengers.  By  the  time 
reached  the  half-way  house.  Mr.  John- 
.son  .saw  that  the  can  was  overturned^ 
His  left  foot  was  in  a pool.  He  righted 
the  can  and  put  In  the  mouth  of  it  a 
plug  of  newspaper,  which  he  adroitly 
pushed  till  It  disappeared  ins  de.  Then 
he  gripped  the  can  between  his  knees 


a id  Is  of  "a  vlclct  kind  of  rrd  with  a 
bint  of  nink  and  a .subtle  suggestion 
of  puiple."  Is  "Violet"  a misprint  for 
• violent"?  There  Is  a violet  perfume 
lhat  is  violent.  Mcrn  by  a dashing 
woman,  it  does  not  persuade,  it  knocks 
you  down.  \Ve  are  pleased  with  any 
man  who  shows  Individuality  in  dress, 
i but  we  would  that  Senator  Morgans 
I handkei-chiet  bore  some  striking,  cm- 
I bleinatlc  figure.  A color  effect  is  not 
enough. 


Among  th*  works  attributed  to  Bfa'j- 
ir.ont  and  Fletcher  is  a delightf'al  com.- 


Mr  John.scn's  eyes  became  aware  of 
n green  hag  thrown  on  a chair  It  was 
lost  the  thing.  He  pat  the  cigar  box. 
bottles,  books,  envelopes  and  a few 
othi  r ni  tides  into  the  bag.  and  tljere 
,as  still  room  for  the  syrup  can  The 
can  had  a handle,  as  though  it  had 
been  arrangfu  expressly  for  his  con- 
venience. He  pullea  down  the  shades, 
■went  back  to  see  if  he  had  left  the  re- 
Trlc-crator  open.  locked  the  entry  door. 
The  green  bag  was  absurdly  heavy  the 
light  and  jaunty  overcoat  weighed 
about  23  pounds  and  kept  slipping  dow-n 
from  his  arm  s-a  that  it  trailed  on  the 
pavement:  and  every  few  steps  he  was 
dillged  to  put  down  the  bags  and  um- 
brella and  readjust  the  J’-.w 

he  gained  his  car  at  the  corner.  Now 
•we're  off'"  said  Mr.  Johnson. 


Mrs.  Johnson  was  waiting  for  the 
barge.  Her  m-'ther  was  behind  her, 
and  Ingrid’s  head  was  out  of  the 
kitchen  window.  Mr.  Johnson  threw  out 
handbag,  umbrella,  and  overcoat  on  his 
land,  and  then  lifted  the  syrup  can 
with  the  dignity  of  a landed  proprietor, 
for  there  were  two  or  three  New  \ork-- 
ers  in  the  barge.  "For  heaven’s  sake, 
said  Mrs.  Johnson,  "why  did  you  bring 
that  can?  You  know  the  doctor  won  t 
let  you  cat  fried  things.  And  your 
clothes  are  a sight  1"  The  passengers 
snickcrej.  Mr.  Johnson  felt  like  say- 
ing; “M-omanl  Go  into  the  house, 
but  there  was  the  mother-in-law,  a wit- 
ness. After  supper  Mrs.  John.son  hand- 
ed him  some  letters.  One  was  fro™ 
Old  Chimes,  who  rcgietted  that  he 
could  not  visit  Monpult  this  summer, 
but  he  proposed  to  spend  two  or  three 
months  with  Miss  Eustacia  in  Europe. 
There  was  a postscript:  "I  hope  you 

received  that  maple  syrup  safelj . 

I \^\yJL  -i.  U 


dy  entitled  "The  Custom  of  the  Coun- 
try.” tVould  that  It  might  be  rcvivedl 
And  in  this  comedy,  Rutilio,  "a  merry 
gentleman.”  finds  himself  with  his 
brother  in  I-isbon.  desperately  hard-up. 
Rutilio  says  to  Arnoldo: 

Nor  anything  to  pawn?  'tls  now  In  fashion. 
Having  .a  mistress,  sure  you  should  not  be 


The  jirophct  should  be  veiled  even 
though  he  be  of  godlike  face.  Did 
\'(,u  ever  see  a beardless  prophet  m 
a painting  or  wood  cut?  An  eminent 
promoter  in  Hoslon  delights  in  talk-, 
Ing  vigorously  and  at  Icngtii  to  any- 
one whom  he  wishe.-i  to  Impress:  b'jt 
■Cter  this  one  conversation  he  never 
sees  the  man  it  he  can  help  it,  and 
if  ho  is  fore  id  to  meet  him  hls  lips 
are  sealod.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
has  mad-?  himself  common  If  noliomlc 
by  bis  chatter.  b>  hls  deshe  to  be 
omniloqtilal.  How  much  more  dig- 
nllieJ  the  mad  monarch,  a solitiiy 
spectator  in  the  Munich  Opera  House. 
We  know  a Bostonian  who  disllkts 
to  answer  the  simplest,  most  conven- 
tional quistlcn  put  to  him  concerning 
his  plans  for  the  nay  or  we.’k,  or  hls 
whereabouts  during  the  few  preced- 
ing liay.s.  Ask  him.  "Shall  you  be  In 
town  tomorrow?"  and  he  shapes  a 
face  of  mystery  as  though  he 
were  to  take  his  unicorn  to 
be  .shod,  as  though  he  had 


Without  a n-at  historical  shirt.  made  an  appointment  with  the  Sphinx 

This  passage  has  exercised  the  <i°™‘ i Kinc  ■ hancts  out  of  t'jn  you  wouh' 


* **  * -“c*  i-bim.*  i vui.  '»•  *-•*  — , 

mentalor.s.  Mr.  Sy.-npson  conjectured  , luncheon  in  his  frequented] 

lhat  the  reading  might  be  "a  ' restaurant,  eating  heartily  of  a .oro- 

rhetorlcal  shirt."  that  Is.  a moving  at(_end  punctil- 

persuaslvo  one;  "neatness  being  a mam  routine  of  his  day.  but  he 

recommendation  to  the  ladies.  ^ dub-  schedule  to  be  as  a 

willed  Sympsonl  Two  or  three  of  the  time-table.  By  thi.s  reticence 

dirtiest  men  we  ever  knew  were  adored  display  of  self-respect,  he  haa 

by  women  of  all  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a deep 

tion.s.  Mr.  Theobald  Insisted  that  a hls-  Solitaire  may  v.ell  be  played 

torlcal  shirt  was  one  neatl.v  citi-/-ens  as  well  as  by  Kings. 

with  some  story  express  d In  It;  as  

we  have  at  this  day  damask  table- 

cloths  with  sieges,  encampments,  'an.  jr.  Krancis  A.  mock  agrees  th-  t 
liens,  etc.,  by  way  of  decoration."  Mr.  if  asparagus  oe  cut  as  it  should  >"• 
Symn.»on  finallv  and  not  ungracefully  the  fl,ivor  will  be  preserved.  S.imc 


L 

Mr.  B.  F.  Carter  was  drilling  for 
oil  In  Antelope  Valley  and  he  struck 
water  so  coid  that  nothing  but  an 
asi'B  hoof  would  hold  it:  three  spoon- 
fuls kill  the  calenture,  a pint  breeds 
the  cold  palsy.  Furthermore  the  water 
«Ko  rk*rtrlfmpn  finon  founu 


Symo?on  finally  ana  not  un^racciu;.^  inc  ^ci^or  wm  uv-  ^ ~ 

accepted  Mr.  Theobald’s  explanation  assert  that  this  flavor  Is  disapp.  ai  ln„. 
and  added:  "historical  shirts  were  then  i"Gr.andfath<.  r cut  the  asparagus  cvei 
in  verv  high  fashion;  the  onl,.'  differ-  morning,  and  when  It  had  grown 
ence  was.  that  the  saints  adorn’d  their.s  be  a foot  or  two  toll,  as 
nnlv  with  religious  stories,  while  the  Urr.  gardineis  do.  but  as  the  tente 
wicked  flo-.irisbed  theirs  with  either  Uhoots  were  just  in  the  act  of  bursting 
Tacred  orprofane  ones."  Ithrough  the  earth.  I doubt  1 1 .a  stalk  of 


^ over  three  inches 

V/e  remember  lhat  figured  handker-  a,,n,?ared  on  our  table.  And  fat! 


till'  iliivor  as  ;iboiil^IiO'  ociur  •'!  ; 
'!sp:\i':ip;i!s.  (S'ho  '■■pall  pxortcd  by 
coftra,  n rank  poison  to  thousamls.  la 
cliiolly  In  tlu‘  oilor.  Wnfllrs  are 
clollolons  In  smell  aa  well  as  In  taste. 
Many  homely  dishes  thus  tasein.ite.) 
Dr.  iMmfett  said  nearly  2.'i0  years  ago; 
"Asparagus  ■n'as  in  old  lime  a meat 
for  .'•■uch  Kmperours  as  Julius  Caesar; 
now  I ver\'  boor  Is  served  with  them.” 
If  the  odor  of  asparagus  should  dis- 
appear, who  would  remember  In  this 
>’C-ar  cf  strenuous  life  that  he  had 
eaten  It?  Or  of  what  avail  would  be 
the  eatiuK  thereof?  He  might  as  well 
have  eaten  malodorous  cabbage.  The 
Herliners  know  better  than  we  the  full 
glor\’  o."  asparagus,  for  in  the  morning 
after  a late  supper  and  potations  deep, 
when  the  coppers  .are  hot  and  the  eyes 
w.ater  .at  the  sl.ght  of  print,  they  Ir- 
rigate their  bodies  with  draughts  of 
warm  a.sparagus  juice.  The  foreigner 
dots  not  And  It  p.alatable;  his  imagin- 
ation plays  him  disturbing  tricks;  yet 
If  he  has  courage,  he  will  find  this 
.same  juice  a wondrous  remedy,  more 
^ s'-arching  and  salutary  than  the  juice 
of  the  lieaifn-glvInB  clam. 


Here  Is  a story  that  upsets  tradition. 
Mr,  George  Sangfoss  of  I.,arksyille,  Pa., 
fell  in  love  with  his  mother-in-law. 
Mrs.  Helm  Hestrs,  and  for  her  fair 
sake  was  willing  to  as.^ist  her  in  firing 
Troy.  N.  H.,  or  N.  Y.,  but  he  con- 
i itented  himself  with  deserting  his  wnfe 
I I and  two  babies,  Mr.  Sangfoss  .ex- 
! plained  his  eomln.?t  in  the  follccvtng 
letter  which  he  thoughtfully  addressed 
to  his  wife: 

Dearest  tVifo:  I am  gone,  enclosed  nlese 
you  will  lind  39  eggs  and  1(1  onions  and  also 
Ipfc  >'ou  them  saiirdlns  and  ten  dollars  to 
feed  Genh'a  and  Baldy  and  you;  don’t  for- 
get the  hog. 

Yonr  ma.  is  my  wife;  she  is  all  wright. 
i when  she  dies  see  if  me  and  you  can  ilx 
things  up  again.  When  the  vltels  is.  all 
'oust  the  ten.  Plese  dont  get  miu-ric  be- 
cause when  >'our  ma  dies  I come  back  to 
I you  mabf. 

YOUR  HtTSB.VN'D.  O'NCE  GEORtJE. 

"Larksville?’’  The  name  of  the  scene 
I of  this  passionate  action  is  suspicious. 
Perhaps  Hestus  is  a misprint  for 
I "Cestus." 


Dr.  O.  L.  Howard,  chief  of  the 
entomological  division  of  t’ne  Agri- 
cultural Department,  has  been  inves- 
tigating flics  and  he  has  asked  in  the 
spirit  of  King  Darius:  “Do  flics  bite?” 
He  now  insists  that  the  common  house- 
fly, musca  domestica,  does  not  bite: 
it  cannot,  on  account  of  the  structure 
of  its  mouth  parts;  but  it  can  transmit 
disease  by  communicating  germs  to 
food.  In  small  towns  and  about  far- 
mers’ houses  where  sewerage  facili- 
ties are  lacking  the  house-fly  is  a con- 
stant source  of  danger.”  A species 
of  house-fly  tvith  a light-colored  belly,  , 
the  homalomyia  canicularis  has  a bit-  j 
ing  proboscis.  “Literature”  will  be 
sent  out  to  health  boards  and  com-  | 
mittc-es  and  individuals,  and  this  “lit- 
erature” -will  tell  them  various  -ways 
of  killing  flies,  from  the  use  of  the 
human  hand  to  complex  machinery. 

Y'es.  yes,  this  is  all  very  well;  but 
the  division  of  entomology  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  with  all  the 
means  .at  its  disposal,  ■wuth  the  army 
of  earnest  workers,  intrepid  explorer.s, 
itccomplished  authors,  typewriters, 
printers,  publishers,  does  not  .answ'er 
this  simple  and  vital  question;  “Where 
do  flies  go  to  in  the  winter?  They 
ought  to  go  there  in  the  summer.” 


'‘.•Archbishop  Ireland  will  receive  a 
red  hat  in  Ijecember.”  An  appropri- 
ate color  for  the  season.  It  ■n’ill  then 
be  too  late  for  panamas. 


ICven  in  Paris  tradition  dies  hard. 
Objection  was  made  to  Brieux’s  “Lei 
petiies  Amies”  at  the  Comfidie  Fran- 
caise  because  the  playwright  had 
pitched  overboard  the  Duke  and  the 
Barones.s  to  make  room  for  t'ne  work- 
ing class.  “The  first  theatre  in 
Kuropp  should  not  b;  populated  by 
plrbian  characters."  Brieux  answered 
tliat  if  the  theatre  denied  tlie  poorer  I 
classes  the  right  to  live,  think,  love,  | 
suffer,  it  had  failed  in  its  mission,  | 

The  New  Y’ork  Times,  which  pub- 
lishes “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print," 
described  lately  the  costumes  worn  by 
more  or  less  distinguished  citi-xens  of 
New  York.  The  effect  of  the  descrip- 
tions was  enhanced  by  portraits  of  the 
said  citizens,  who  if  they  are  correctly 
pictured  should  take  their  exercise 
after  dark.  We  are  particularly  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  E.  Berry 
Wall,  who  wears  a suit  of  Paisley 
shawl  pattern,  trousers  of  the  variety 
known  as  bags,  a red  cravat,  and  a 
dinky  hat.  Mr.  Adrian  Iselin.  Jr.,  in 
his  picture  has  a head  like  a bird,  say,\i 
a jay.  while  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney  | 
appears  to  be  stopping  a cable  car.  As  I 
he  is  WTaring  a dust  coat  of  warm  ; 
Havana  brown,  the  car  will  undoubted-  I 
!y  stop;  so  would  anything  that  saw 
him,  from  a clock  to  an  automobile.  | 
Dr.  H.  Hoyle  Butts— is  he  in  “Who’s 
Who?”— wears  a suit  of  invisible  checks 


—a  no-funds  suit  with  ;i  dark  four-in- 
h.and  and  oannry-coloro.l  glov.'-.;  ami 
thu.s  he  leaps  into  the  glare  of  fame, 
although  we  know  nothing  about  Ihe 
precise  character  of  his  underclothes. 
Mr.  Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt  wears  "a  very 
la.rge.  genuine  and  very  (expensive” 
Panama.  We  don't  see  how  he  can  af- 
ford it.  Mr.  Rnssell  Sage’s  costume  Is 
not  described.  We  see  the  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal  poring  over  this 
page  of  the  Times,  which  he  has  pasted 
on  the  wall  over  his  desk.  And  this 
is  only  the  first-  article  of  a long  and  il- 
lustrated .series.  Is  there  no  material 
, for  such  articles  in  Boston?  The  first 
mi’^ht  bo  devoted  to  costumes  of  emi- 
nent Anti-Imperialists.  The  trousers 
worn  by  one  of  them  deserves  at  least 
a page.  ______ 

Avoid  this  summer  any  country-house 
. where  the  host  is  addicted’  to  tlie  use 
iof  the  thermometer.  A man  is  as  hot 
lor  as  cold  as  he  feels.  Of  what  com- 
fort was  a thermometer  registering  90 
in  the  shade  to  the  shivering  yokel  in 
Wordsworth’s  poem?  We  have  seen  a 
I hostess,  chilled  blue,  beg  for  a furnace 
fire,  while  the  host  removed  his  coat 
for  comfort  in  the  drawing-room. 

I Would  a thermometer  have  brought 
consolation  to  either  one?  The  con- 
firmed victim  of  a thermometer  has  a 
prominent  position  in  the  long  gallery 
of  household  bores.  He  consults  the 
instrument  thrice  a day;  he  makes  care- 
ful notes;  he  has  kept  a record  for  20 
odd  years;  his  talk  at  meals  is  ther- 
mometrical  and  comparative.  “You 
think,  Mr.  Johnson,  this  is  a -warm 
day.  Why,  in  1892,  this  same  day  of  the 
month,  t’ne  thermometer  registered  83 
at  8.15  A.  M.,  and  in  1882  the  mercury 
stood  at  85  and  a half  at  the  same  hour 
of  the  day.  After  breakfast  I'll  read 
you  some  interesting  facts  from  my 
diary.  I’ve  kept  a record  for  many 
years.  My  fafner  did  before  me.” 
Furthermore,  the  victim  of  a ther- 
mometer is  often  slave  to  a barometer. 
By  'these  two  instruments  he  regulates 
his  daily  habits  and  the  life  of  the 
household,  which  includes  the  ass  that 
is  within  his  gates.  No  prophet  is  an 
agreeable  or  healthful  companion;  he 
must  be  occasionally  disconcerting:  and 
thermometer  and  barometer  lead  to 
prophecies  concerning  the  weather. 

The  father  of  26  children  lives  in 
Amityville,  and  his  name  is  Darling. 


One  of  the  features  of  a wandering 
show  in  Pennsylvania  was  “Wild  Sap- 
pho.’’ The  barker  told  the  crowd  that 
she  had  been  captured  in  Ceylon,  and 
that  she  lived  on  raw  meat.  The  girl 
turned  out  to  be  Miss  Lizzie  Kramer 
of  Reading,  with  a wig  of  black  hair. 
"At  intervals  raw  beef  was  thrown  into 
the  den,  where  she  was  manacled.’’ 

We  are  not  especially  interested  in. 
the  discovery  by  a father  of  a missing 
daughter:  that  is,  we  are  not  Interested 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  Terentian 
maxim.  If  Miss  Lizzie  likes  to  indulge 
herself  in  such  larks,  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  cry  “Shame!” 

But  why  was  the  name  Sappho  given 
her  by  the  showman,  and  why  was 
Ceylon  named  as  her  home? 

Sappho  v/as  a small  wom.an  'with 
black  hair— so  the  wig  was  strictly  in 
character;  and  Sappho  had  a strange 
and  haunting  smile;  an'i  no  one  that 
saw  her.  even  for  only  a moment,  ever 
forgot  her;  but  neither  the  most  ma- 
licious gosslper  nor  the  most  insinuating 
scholiast  of  antiquity  nor  the  most 
learned  pornographist  of  modern  times 
accused  her  of  eating  raw  meat  for  a 
steady  diet.  | 

Ahd  why  Ceylon?  Wild  men  and  wo-  1 
men,  as  is  known  by  every  school-boy,  * 
come  from  Borneo,  and  they  are  ar- 

I boreal  rather  than  terrestrial  or 
aquatic.  Occasionally  a wild  man  terri- 
fies villagers  in  Connecticut  or  Maine, 
but  on  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  either  his  father  or  grandfather 
came  frem  Borneo.  The  wild  man  is  i 
a specialty  of  Borneo,  as  the  vampire  | 
is  of  Hungary. 

I Ceylon  is  -a  marvelous  country.  Some  , 

1 have  found  it  to  be  M'lton’s  “Utmost 

I Indian  isle  Taprobane”;  Mr.  J.  W.  Ben- 
nett was  sure  that  it  lA-as  the  seat  of 
Paradise:  she  has  all  climates,  or,  to 
quote  De  Quincey,  she  was  “fitted  up 
as  a panorganon  for  modulating 
through  the  whole  diatonic  scale  of 
climates”;  she  has  her  blazing  sun  and 
swooning  days,  her  Alps  and  Alpine 
tracts;  there  are  the  soft  and  lazy 
Clnghaiese,  and  the  ferocious  Kan- 
dyans; she  knew  a sultan  ruling  with 
white  elephants,  eunuchs,  torturers, 
and  all  kinds  of  music;  she  has  a long 
history  of  treachery,  both  native,  Por- 
tuguese, Dutch,  English;  her  panorama 
is  splashed  with  blood;  it  was  in  Cey- 
lon that  an  English  corporal,  left  as 
dead,  arose  from  the  field,  and  dying 
and  delirious,  swam  rivers  and  had  in- 
credible escapes  from  foes  until  he 
gained  a beleaguered  fortress  and  said 
to  the  commander:  “Your  honor,  all  is 
di.shed“;  her  bridges  are  built  of  satin- 
wood;  a tooth  of  Buddha  is  worshiped; 
a wonderful  country,  “the  queen  lotus 


of  the  Indian  seas,  .ind  Vua  PiuVliU’a 
of  Islands";  but  she  has  no  wild  men 
or  wild  women  for  domestic  amusement 
or  gnlnful  exportation. 

Wo  have  never  been  in  Borneo.  The 
name  Is  one  to  conjure  with.  Wo  see 
dank,  steaming  vegetation;  we  see  all 
manner  of  fearful  snakes  'and  unwhole-  , 
some,  dis.=lpated  birds;  there  are  tigers 
in  rude  health;  and  there  are  huge 
forests,  and  m every  tree  a wild  man 
gibbers  and  squeaks  to  his  mate.  The 
sea-towns  swarm  with  baigalnlng 
show-men.  Let  Borneo  keep  this  glory. 
Ceylon  is  rich  enough,  ! 


Let  us  now  praise  famous  men. 

We  read  of  a person  of  quality, 
who  at  the  sight  of  an  eel  woidd 
presently  fail  into  a swoon;  and,  what 
is  more  surprising.  If  an  eel-pie  was 
brought  to  table,  though  not  opened, 
it  put  him  into  the  same  disorder. 

It  is  related  of  a certain  Count's 
son  that  his  lips  would  swell  on  tast- 
ing an  egg  and  that  he  would  foam 
at  the  mouth,  and  purple  and  black 
spots  appear  on  his  face. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  of  a 
Norman  peasant  who  never  tasted 
bread,  flfsh,  or  fish,  but  fed  only  on 
eggs;  upon  which  account  he  was  com- 
monly called  the  Weasel. 


The  madness  waxes  fiercer  hour  by 
hour,  the  abyss  awaits  its  prey,  the 
cataclysm  is  at  hand. 


Edward  did  ■well  to  honor  England 
by  giving  two  tickets  to  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. No  more  distinguished  woman 
will  see  the  ceremony. 


Is  Hortense  Schneider,  the  heroine  of 
Offenbach’s  operettas,  still  alive?  And 
has  King  Edward  forgotten  her?  "If 
Schneider  were  here,  she  would  know 
me.’’ 

I '*'7  i^(  ^ 

An  opera  founded  oii  “Trilby”  will  be 
produced  in  Berlin  early  next  season. 
The  statement  reminded  us  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Trilby  madness.  Is  the  book 
read  today?  Would  you,  who  chatted  so 
glibly  about  it  when  it  was  in  fashion, 
be  willing  to  pass  an  examination  on 
it?  Ah,  the  fleet  wings  of  modernity! 
Not  long  ago  Mr.  Dooley  was  the  fore- 
most wit  and  humorist  of  America.  He 
was  a marvelous  combination  of  the 
better  qualities  of  Aristophanes,  Rabel- 
ais. Swift.  Thackeray  of  the  lighter  mo- 
ments, Heine,  Artemus  Ward— oh,  yes, 
A^oltaire,  Pascal  and  a dozen  others. 
He  delighted  uncrowned  millionaires 
and  crowned  rulers:  he  was  the  su- 
preme guide,  philosopher,  friend  to  the 
common  people.  Well,  what’s  become  of 
Mr,  Dooley?  How  long  is  it  since  you 
have  read  a chapter  of  his  philosophical 
reflections? 

You  remember  portions  of  his  first 
book.  You  were  not  able  to  finish  the 
second.  Y'e'i.  there  was  a time  when  you 
gained  renown  among  your  friends  oy 
reading  Dooley  aloud.  “Y’ou  ought  to 
hear  Johnson  read  Dooley.  His  accent 
is  wonderful.  I don’t  see  hov/  he  does 
it,"  Your  accent  was  wonderful;  there 
was  nothing  like  it  in  Ireland  or  at  a 
meeting  of  Aldermen,  But  you  -were 
never  without  the  book  in  your  pocket, 
for  you  would  not  have  been  disobliging 
for  the  world,  and  your  memory  i.s 
treacherous.  Y’ou  are  no  longer  asked 
to  read,  ajid,  what  is  more  surprising, 
you  no  longer  lead  the  conversation  to  ; 
an  occasion  for  the  display  of  your  pro-  j 
ficiency.  And  yet  those  first  articles 
were  entertaining,  even  when  you  read  . 
them. 


The  Morning  Post  (London)  published  i 
lately  tliis  singular  advertisement: 
"I;ady  who  has  been  ordered  more 
gayety  by  her  doctor,  and  who  has 
but  few  friends  in  London,  would  be 
glad  to  have  suggestions  from  married 
ladies;  smartest  set  only  need  apply.” 
Here  is  a deliberate  advertisement  for 
friends  among  the  “smart”  set.  In 
Boston  applicants  do  not  advertise  in 
Ihe  newspapers;  they  practise  climb- 
ing on  ladders;  they  stifle  their  own 
thoughts  and  convictions;  they  leave 
the  church  of  their  childhood  far  one 
more  fashionable:  they  patronize  the 
arts,  and  thus  do  them  a fatal  in- 
jury. for,  as  Hazlitt  said  long  ago, 
patronage  and  '^vorks  of  art  deserving 
patronage  rarely  exist  together.  “The 
arts  arc  of  humble  growth  and  sta- 
tion: they  are  the  product  of  labor  and 
se’.f-denial;  they  have  their  seat  in  the 
heart  of  man  and  in  his  imagination: 
it  is  there  they  labor,  have  their  tri- 
umphs there,  and,  unseen  and  un- 
thought of.  perform  their  ceaseless 
task."  Or  these  climbers  are  promiueht 
at  hoi'se  shows,  and  sometimes  they 
leap  the  social  barrier  by  aid  of  blooded 
horses,  ■whose  ancestry  they  envy. 


“Smart  set’’— a vile  phrase,  an(.I  yet  ' 
often  descriptive  of  the  man  and  wo- 
man to  whom  it  is  applied.  Even  in 
England  they  are  looking  for  a substi- 
tute for  “smart”;  vlv,  slick,  modostic, 
piccadylUc,  equiz,  speif,  crisp,  very 
acme,  very  pick  have  been  sug- 
I gested.  “Guinevere”  proposes  “nice”, 
a word  so  wrongly  used  to-day;  these 


I <1=  itlons,  “rcqulrlcg  scrupnlou:  ••'.■i-  , 
“mlnuti  I?  dl.s.'nmiii'itl’.i'.’’  a 
supposed  by  her  to  lit  the  case, 
mi.glit  suggest  <‘,,irKcr  terms. 


We  searched  William  Cobhett’s  "T  ou’ 
in  Scotland”  for  remarks  on  liagglr, 
but  thl.s  master  of  vituperation  'was  fo 
once  silent.  He  did  speak  of  the  provi- 
sions found  for  the  farming  men  iieer 
Dirnfermline.  the  single  men  called  ser- 
vaiU.s  in  husbandry,  who  were  lodged 
in  a shed  and  never  permitted  to  ^.et 
; their  foot  In  the  farmliouse.  Each  was 
allowed  two  pecks  of  coarse  oatmeal  a 
week  and  three  quarts  of  milk  a day. 
“Tla  V have  to  use  this  meal,  which 
weighs  about  17  pounds,  either  by  itiix- 
ing  it  with  cold  water  or  with- hot;  they 
put  some  of  it  into  a bowl,  pour  some 
hoiliiig  water  upon  it,  then  stir  it  about 
ami  cat  it;  and  they  call  this  brose. 

• * I saw  some  of  the  brose  mixed 
up  ready  to  eat;  and  this  is  by  no 
rrfeans  bad  stuff,  only  there  ought  to'  be 
half  a pound  of  good  meat  to  eat  along 
with  it.  The  Americans  m.ake  brose 
of  the  cornmeal;  but,  then,  they  make 
their  brose  with  milk  instead  of  water, 
and  they  send  it  down  their  throats 
in  company  with  bultercd  beefsteak.” 
Cobbett,  who  made  these  observations  ^ 
in  1832,  noted  that  these  laborers  were 
“never  troubled  with  those  clattering  1 
tilings,  knives,  fork.s,  plates,  vinegar  ^ 
cruets,  salt  cellar,^',  pepper  boxes,  mus- 
tard pots,  table  cloths  or  tables.”  A 
hardy  race! 


Here  you  observe  an  111  disguised  con- 
tempt for  oatmeal  and  an  abject  ad- 
miration for  “buttered  beefsteak.” 

; Did  the  English  despise  oatmeal  be- 
cause it  was  a -Scottish  dish?  The 
acorn  :s  of  long  standing.  Lewis  says 
to  his  daughter  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  “The  Elder  Brother”; 

I’d  have  thee  rise  wi’  the’  sun,  walk,  dance, 
or  hunt, 

I Visit  the  groves  and  springs,  and  learn  the 
vlrtue.s 

Of  plants  and  simples:  Do  this  moderatel.v. 

And  thou  shall  not,  with  eating  chalk,  or ' 
[ coals. 

Leather  and  oatmeal,  and  such  other  trash. 
Fall  into  the  green-sickness. 

I Gone  is  the  oatmeal  porridge  dear 
to  our  childhood.  They  began  to  pre- 
pare it  the  day  before;  it  boiled  or 
stewed  or  simmered  over  night;  it  was 
cohesive,  slablike,  quivering  when  put 
by  the  spoon  into  a bowl  of  milk. 
Money  cannot  buy  it  today.  We 
would  not  exchange  a bowlful  for  a 
continent  of  beefsteak  and  seven  sky-  j 
smearing  pyramids  of  butter.  i 


Buttered  beefsteak,  the  greasy  and  ' 
bloody  symbol  of  a nation's  greatness! 
\A'e  once  read  an  article  by  some  hys- 
[ tenoal  American  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  rroie  that  the  United 
I (State.s  was  a greater  power  than  Rome 
when  “emh.assies  from  regions  far  re- 
mote” crowded  the  Appian  or  the 
Kmilian  roads;  greater  than  France 
after  Austerlitz,  Germany  after  Sedan, 
or  Great  Britain  or  Russia  of  today, 
because,  forsoot'n,  the  inhabitants  eat 
more  meat  than  those  of  other  na- 
tions. “I  am  a Rom.an  citizen”  was 
the  boast  that  commanded  respect 
! from  th(^  I’illars  of  Hercules  to  the 
j far  and  golden  East.  “I  eat  beefsteak 
I often  fwlce  a day"  is  the  American’s 
j defiance  to  the  world. 

) ^ I ' P ^ 

To  wear  no  cravat  is  an  indisputable  sign 
I of  genius  among  our  pastoral  and  poetic 
I scribblers.  A rope,  methinks,  would  suit 
; a cliolce  few  of  thorn  with  more  appropri- 
I ateness  than  a neckerchief,  and  1 see  no 
treason  wh>  a man  who  peiiietrates  a pub- 
lication (on  the  mere  score  of  cccentricil;.-) 
should  escape,  when  the  wretch  who  cem- 
n.its  a forgery  is  hanged.  To  affront  the 
sensibility  of  - the  pocket  Is  surely  less 
atrocious  than  to  volunteer  an  assault  on 
the  understanding. 

In  the  city  the  bell  no-w  is  unnoti-ecd. 
unles.H  .some  dweller  near  a steeple  is 
maddened  by  chimes,  which  a New  Eng- 
land climate  does  not  favor.  Th-;re  is 
no  bell  to  sound  revolt,  invasion,  mis- 
sacre.  The  still  alarm  has  muffleil  one 
horror  of  the  bell.  Even  if  all  bells 
were  madly  swung,  their  notes  of  joy, 
warning,  fear,  would  be  lost  in  the 
general  din  that  glorifies  civilization. 
■Were  Poe  now  lit  ing.  he  would  not 
find  the  subject  of  his  elocutionary 
poem. 

And  what  to  Bostoni.nns  are  peals 
of  bells  with  their  plain  bob-triples, 
bob-majors,  bob-majors  reversed,  dtjuble 
hob-majors,  grandsire  bob-majors,  and 
the  great  bob-maximus  itself?  IVho 
would  find  euphony  in  the  phrase  “a 
dumb  peal  of  grandsirc-triples’’ ? Y'et 
there  was  won'Jer  at  the  discovery  of 
these  triples  with  5040  changes;  “it  is 
possible  that  this  valuable  piece  of 
treasure  would  at  this  day  have  been 
fast  locked  up  in  the  barren  womb  of 
sterile  obscurity  had  not  a poor  un- 
lettered youth  appeared,  who  no  sooner 
approached  this  grand  pile,  but,  as  if 
by  magic  power,  he  varied  it  into  what- 
ever form  he  ple.ascd,  and  made  it  at 
once  subservient  to  his  will'” 


To  nearly  all  oi  us  the  terminology 
of  ringing  is  rank  verbiage,  and  the 
1)cII  ringer  is  without  glory.  There  was 
a time  when  he  was  advised  to  “avoid 
all  ungraceful  gestures,  and'  unseemly 
grimacts,  which,  to  the  Judicious  eye, 
are  both  disagreeable  and  highly  cen- 
surable." What  to  us  arc  the  vaunted 
deeds  of  the  Society  of  Cambridge 
Youths  who  rang  a true  and  complete 
peal  of  bob-maxlmus  in  five  hours  and 
five  minutes?  Mr.  Patrick  was  buried 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  June  ?6, 
17%,  and  his  corpse  was  followed  to  th? 
grave  by  all  the  Ringing  Societies  of 
London  and  its  suburbs,  "each  sounding 
hand  bells  with  muffled  clappers,  the 
I church  bells  at  the  same  time  ringing 
! a deed  peal."  Mr.  Patrick  made  barom- 
eters. composed  church  bell  music— as 
"the  whole  peal  of  Stedman’s  triples, 
DOlO  changes,"  for  which  he  received 
a prise  of  £50.  And  what  is  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Patrick  to  us?  A noisy 
fellow,  who  now.  perhaps,  is  quiet  und>T 
the  sod. 

In  the  city  the  bell  ringer  works  un- 
noticed. The  chime  man  Is  a nuisance 
to  them  In  the  shadow  of  his  church; 
and  the  moment  that  chimes  were 
sounded  by  levers  instead  of  ropes  he 
lost  all  distinction.  There  is  no  ad- 
miration of  his  art.  for  his  work  is 
without  art.  Ills  bells,  cracked  and 
out  of  tune,  provoke  derision  and 
cursing.  Hymns  lose  all  religious  sen- 
timent. The  chime  man  is  doing  his 
job  for  pay. 

But  In  the  country  the  bell  is  still  . 
terrible  in  Us  sound  and  associations.  I 
We  speak  of  the  genuine  country:  not  ' 
a pleasure  park  controlled  by  the  os- , 
tentatiously  rich,  with  a few  of  con- 
temptibly small  Incomes  of  from  $10,000 
to  $10,000  a year,  who  are  graciously 
allowed  to  exist  In  the  neighborhood 
as  peasantry.  We  speak  of  the  vil- 
lage. -with  its  white  and  steepled  meet- 
ing house.  Its  hillside  cemetery  bak- 
ing in  sunlight.  Its  store  and 

I’ost  Offlee.  its  dally  stage,  its  native 
' villagers  of  molluscan  life.  Here  the 
bell  rings  for  Are — and  fire  means  the 
wiping  out  of  a home;  for  a lost  child; 
for  a funeral;  for  a holiday.  This 
bell  is  dismal  even  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  It  was  cast  under  Saturn.  And 
It  Is  peculiarly  dismal  when  it  sounds 
for  the  evening  service  before  sunset. 
The  Sunday  may  be  a glorious  one. 
The  horizon  may  be  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  eyes;  the  sun  may  have 
been  majestically  benignant  from  its 
rising,  the  clouds  were  never  so 
pompous,  never  so  gigantic  with  in- 
accessible battlements,  never  so  fan- 
tastic in  counterfeit  presentment  of 
animals,  castles,  set  fireworks.  The 
hush  of  nature  may  be  one  of  peace 
and  .satisfaction,  not  of  idle  and  vague 
or  my.sterlous  expectancy:  the  ocean 
may  be  calm  and  Innocent,  or  the 
mountain  dozing  in  the  pervading 
warmth;  the  bell  with  its  inexorable 
monotony  strikes  terror  to  the  soul. 
The  servdec  may  be  cheerful,  the  min- 
ister a simple  optimist;  the  bell  is  not 
In  sympathy.  You  may  be  going 
churchward,  rejoicing  in  the  pure  air 
and  the  sight  of  the  landscape;  you 
mav  be  sitting  meditative,  on  a 
veranda  that  commands  the  sea,  or 
friends  mav  be  talking  gayly;  the  bell 
chills  veu  to  the  bone.  The  ocean  Is 
holding  its  dead;  the  marsh  is  cor- 
rupt and  hideous;  the  clouds  are 
Ironical  In  their  dampness;  there  Is 
the  thought  of  the  outer  darkness  be- 
vond  the  sun;  the  wild  flowers  are 
br.lv  for  a .short  season,  and  what 
Is  vout  life  In  the  procession  of  the 
centuries?  There  Is  the  cemetery,  the 
humble  cemetery,  which,  while  the 
hell  toll.-',  o'erspreads  the  view  and  as- 
.sumes  huge  proportions.  They  are  all 
strangers  to  you  In  that  burying 
ground;  It  is  not  probable  that  you 
will  Intrude  upon  them.  But  some- 
where the  earth  or  sea  or  fire  Is  wait- 
ing for  you.  

You  may  -say  to  yourself,  this  bell 
ringer  Is  no  ghoul  who  feels  "a  glory 
In  so  rolling  on  the  human  heart  a 
stone"  You  know  him:  a good- 

natured  elderly  man,  with  patriarchal 
beard,  much  given  to  plug  tobacco, 
who  deals  In  eggs  and  chickens.  But 
the  terror  of  the  bell  still  shakes  you. 
nor  are  you  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  some  day  you  will  not  hear  It. 


butter,  to  muiflns,  to  crumpets,  to  bread 
and  butter,  or  t..  hot  rolls.  But  dl3  he 
ever  know  the  glory  of  buckwheat 
cakes,  sausages  and  molasses,  .ill  cn 
one  and  the  same  plate— the  favorite 
breakfast  dish  of  the  more  aristocratic 
Albanians? 

The  origin  of  nightcaps  is  lost  In  the 
remoteness  of  antiquity. 

Capt.  Starbuck  C.  Folger  of  Slascon- 
set.  Mass.,  assures  us  that  on  June  21, 
18%.  he  was  sailing  master  of  the 
yacht  Klrdle  B.  In  a squall  off  Port 
Monmouth,  X.  J.,  he  lost  half  a case 
of  champagne,  a sliver  h-andled  cork- 
screw, a silver  plated  champagne  cooler 
and  a copy  of  'Prof.  Arlo  Bates’s 
"Wheel  of  Fire."  In  1902  he  was  cap- 
lain  of  the  brig  Firefly,  from  Medford, 
Mass.,  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
with  a cargo  of  rum  and  sundries. 
March  3.  while  his  brig  was  becalmed 
off  Delagoa  Bay.  the  .sailors  drew  In  a 
shark.  It  contained  the  articles  above 
mentioned  with  the  exception  of  the 
novel,  which  could  not  be  found.  The 
champagne  was  cold,  two  bottles  and 
about  a third  of  anotner  had  been 
drtink.  and  the  dying  shark  still  grasped 

the  corkscrew  between  his  teeth 
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expression  iJruulc  a ?e  worthy  of  -HT  There  is  a l^e  of 


r A jn  •:  rvaivi  I :ii  i 

praise.  .\nd  th^ ' Wi-Ve  written  by  a 
Professor  at  Ober’,  ri! 

Pak.'trina  and  hiH: contemporaries  and 
successors  are  dlscils.sod  at  length.  Mr. 

Dickinson  Is  no  blind  and  foolish,  ad- 
mirer of  their  music  a.s  the  religious 
music  for  all  ages  and  for  ali  occa- 
sions. -'Its  aesthetic  effect  can  never 

be  quite  disentaughd  from  the  impres-  o'-.-  -fjiVhard  Strauss 

sions  drawn  from  Us  religicus  and  his-  , arranged  for  a ^ 

tone  .ossn.  iatloi  s.  Only  the  devout  j In _this_  country  f^Jison- 


Dlekinson  regards  of  special  value  to 
the  student  of  church  music,  and  tncre 
Is  a full  Index.  v 

It  is  surprising  to  find  the  name^  oi 
Handel  spelled  with  a modified  ‘a. 
Mr.  Dlckfiison's  book  Is  written  In 
English  for  English-speaking  readers. 

• * • , 

It  is  .said  that  -Mr.  Emil  Paur  has 


Catholic  can  feel  Its  ifull  Import,  for 
to  him  it  shares  the  sanctity  of  the 
lilurgy- it  is  not  simply  ear-pleasing 
harmony,  but  prayer,  not  merely  a 
dccoratlDn  of  the  holy  ceremony,  but 
an  Integral  pai't  of  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  supplication.  • • • Given 
in  a concert  liall  in  implied  competition 


The  Sun  (New  Y'ork)  says; 

M’hen  the  choice  of  a nen- 
was  discussed  this  spring  ''’J-'Vtr.rs  of 
harmonic,  one  of  the  old  supporters  of 
the  orchestra  offered  to 
the  disposal  of  the  society  It  that  ^on^ 
Insure  the  election  ut  B'chard  ^ ™ho 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  po.st.  , 

made  this  offer  does  ' Ide 

ous  reasons,  to  hav?,. 'h'f, 


,i  biuvAii  ous  reasons,  to  nave  'i»*»  . 

with  modern  chorus  music,  its  effect  public.  He  is  a 
is  feeble.  • • • No  other  phase  ot  em.huslaslle  muslcal^am^^^ 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  describes  Mrs. 
R.vley's  farce.  "The  Grass  Widow,"  as 
"rather  a distressing  piece  of  work;  it 
lemlnds  one  of  the  somewhat  boister- 
ous. incoherent  talk  of  a lady  who  has  i 
had  a little  too  much  wine  and  Is  anx- 
ious to  be  Invited  Into  the  smoking 
room."  ! 

Mr.  Worth  thinks  It  Impossible  that 
' all  the  ermine  prepared  for  use  at 
the  coronation  is  genuine  fur.  because 
the  supply  is  limited,  tvhat  often 
for  ermine  the  skin  of  the 
Russian  white  rabbit.  M'e  learn  that 
a coronation  robe  wortbv  the  name 
represents  the  work  tor  one  woman  of 
days.  That  includes  all  the  embroi- 
dery.   

Were  children  ever  taught  In  New 
England  to  spell  In  this  manner;  abate, 
a 'bytself  a,  b-a-t-e.  bate,  abate? 

William  Cobbett  preferred  oatmeal, 
“when  ground  and  dressed  in  a nice 
manner."  In  ihe  form  of  porridge  and 
.eti  with  milk,  to  toasted  bread  and  i 


MUSIC  IX  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
' 'LSTERX  CllUitCIl.  vlih  an  Inlrmlucllon 
c a Religious  Mii.slc  .\riong  Primitive  and 
.'relent  Peoples.  By  Edward  Dickln.-<on.  I?-; 

] p.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

■1  BR.  DICKINSON  is  Professor  of 
iwl  History  of  Music,  in  the 

t T 3 Conservatory  of  Music.  Oberlin 
College.  His  boyhood  wa.s  spent 
1 1 Northampton  (Mass.),  ■where  he  stud- 
i 'd  the  piano,  and  was  fitted  for  Am- 
herst College,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
i ated  about  23  years  ago.  -Yfler  study 
( f history  and  aesthetics  in  Europe  he 
jjined  the  Faculty  of  Oberlin  College. 

His  "Mu.sic  in  the  History  of  the 
YVestern  Church”  is  a v.iluable  contri- 
bution to  musical  literature.  The  book 
-,vas  long  and  thoughtfully  tonsidered, 
I'.ot  hurriedly  put  togell^er  to  suit  the 
r onverience  of  a publisher,  riiere  are 
i ages  that  are  the  result  ot  wide  and 
valient  reading;  there  are  sentences 
i 1 which  conclusions  drawn  only  from 
iadcfatlgahle  research  are  lucidly  ex- 
vressed.  Vowhere  is  there  a show  of 
j.fdantry,  nowhere  is  there  the  sugges- 
•.ion  or  a man  with  preconceived  th-:o- 
j'les  who  shapes  his  facts  or  ignores 
; icts  to  confirm  these  theories.  T.ic:c 
i independent  thought;  there  Is  the  ut- 
:nosi  calholieity  of  spirit.  Furlhermoic 
r.ie  author  marshals  his  facts,  relates 
■■  is  investigations,  hands  down  hl.s  con- 
. lusions  In  a style  that  is  deer,  digai-. 
iied.  manly,  entertainin.g;  his  drs-rip- 
lions  are  often  picturesque;  at  t.mes  he 
is  cloq'ient. 

Mr.  Dlokirson  fir.st  di.scii.sses  "I’rlm- 
tive  and  Ancient  Religious  Music. 

He  describc.s  the  importance  at  the 
oiicpd  dance,  among  pagans  and  Chris- 
iiis-  be  gives  especial  attention  to 
the  music  of  the  Hebrews,  and  here  h.- 
is  Judicial,  not  sanctimoniously  sentl- 
•nental.  He  denies  that  the  Hebrews 
reached  any  high  degree  of  perfection 
Ml  music;  “it  was  unharmonic.  simpm, 
.and  inclined  to  he  coarse  and  noisy"; 
and  he  does  not  believe  that  any  au- 
ihMUic  melodies  have  come  down  to 
ns  from  the  time  of  the  Israelitlsn  rea- 
(icncc  in  PaU-.stine.  "Perhaps  a few 
-u-tes  of  an  ancient  melody,  or  a horn 
.-dgnal  identical  with  one  blcwn  in  the 
uanip  or  in  the  temple  court,  mav  sur- 
vive in  the  synagogue  today,  a splinter 
from  a mighty  edifice  which  has  been 
submerged  by  the  tide  of  centuries  _ 
He  considers  ritual  and  song  in  tm 
,nrlv  Chri.stlan  church,  the  establish- 
,nenl  of  the  priestly  litnrgic  chant,  .and 
ihen  he  devotes  i%no  chapters  to  Catho- 
'le  music;  "The  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  "The  Catholic  Ritual 
vbli  h with  the  chapter  on  The  Modern 
Musical  Mass"  are  rethaps  the  most 
noteworthy  chapters  of  a generally  au- 
mirahle  bo-k.  To  him  the  svmbollsm 
ind  artistic  decoration  of  the  Church 
ire  not  mere  extraneous  additions 
whleh  might  be  cut  off  without  essential 
loss-  the  Church  has  alm-d  to  make 
bcautlf-il  the  flxe.1  forms  and  actions 
for  every  devotional  Impulse.  The 
■"hurch  has  been  actuated  by  a convic- 
tion from  which  she  has  never  stve.rved; 


music  is  so  dependent  upon  its  setting. 

In  ills  chapter  on  "The  Moderh  Mu- 
sical Mass,"  Mr.  Diikinson  dlscjssus 
Catholic  music  of  composers  from 
Haydr  to  Dvorak.  Her"  enters  in  the 
tempcrami  lit  of  ihe-author.  Here  is  the 
expression  of  individual  opinion.  When 
he  says  that  "there  is  not  a melancholy 
siraln”  In  all  Haydn's  works,  he  surely 
forgets  movements  in  tlte  last  quar- 
tets ot  that  composer.  -Nor  can  I read- 
ily agree  to  Ins  preposition  that  Mo- 
zart’s "Renulem"  is  •'.nerla'ps  not  all 
that  we  might  look  for  in  these  solemn 
circunistanfes" ; lliat  "Ylozart  had  not 
that  depth  of  feeling  ami  sweep  of  im- 
agination which  make  the  works  of 
Bach.  Handel  and  F.oethoven  the  snb- 
limest  expression  of  awe  in  view  of 
the  mysteries  ot  life  and  death."  Much 
of  Mozart's  instrumental  music  is 
agreeable  eltatter.  and  few  are  the 
■melodies  therein  that  are  dramatic  and 
poignant;  but  there  are  pages  w'nicli 
are  wondrously  derp  and  imaginative, 
ns  the  scene  between  Don  Giovanni  and 
the  Statue,  which  even  Beethoven  nor 
Richard  Strauss  ever  equaled;  as  pages 
of  this  same  Requiem.  1 gannot  tinder- 
.stand  the  author's  evident  admiration  ■ 
of  Gounod's  sacred  music,  especially  as 
he  writes  soon  after:  "No  purer  or  j 
nobler  type  of  religious  niusic  has  ap- 
peared In  these  latter  days  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  compositions  of  Cesar 
Franck.” 

Interesting  as  -well  as  instructive  are 
the  chanters  on  the  rise  of  the  Lutheran 
Hymno’dy,  the  German  Cantata  and 
passion.  Especially  valuable  are  the 
remarks  on  the  influence  exerted  by 
Martin  Luther,  who  did  not  write  the 
tunes  of  his  hymns,  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Bacon  and  Julian's  "Dictionary  of 
Hymnology."  Bach  has  a chaplet  to 
himself  and  receives  eulogy  is  al- 

most indiscriminate.  Mr.  Dickinson  In 
his  consideration  ot  Bach’s  Mass  m B 
minor  does  not  say,  as  he  should,  that 
the  mass  is  a thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  that  certain  movements  were 
written  for  various  occasions,  that  one, 
at  least,  was  set  originally  to  far  dif- 
ferent words,  that  the  mass  is  without 
unity  of  purpose  or  manufacture. 

Nor  Is  he,  perhdps,  so  appreciative  of 
the  older  composers  tor  the  En^ish 
Church  as  he  should  be.  Byrd,  Tye, 
Gibbons,  Purcell,  are  mighty  name.s. 
names  with  which  to  conjure.  He  is 
kindlv  dl.^posed  toward  the  more  mod- 
ern English,  for  he  mentions  Martin. 
Bridge,  Mackenzie  and  Tours  among 
those  "who  have  endowed  the  choral 
service  with  richer  color  and  more  va- 
ried and  appealing  expression. 

The  closing  chapters  are  concerned 
with  congregational  song  in  Lng.anu 


nthuslasuc  niiisicai 

Tho  plan  failed,  either  beeuise  Strauss 
could  not  come  here  or  tJ^cays®  ‘^®con- 
ciety  did  not  care  ‘b  have  him  as  coi 
duclor.  But  now  Mr.  Pour  has  per 
mindetl  Mr  Strauss  to  visit  America. 
The“ composer  is  to  conduct  a series  of 
concerts  of  his  own  works  m this 

'^‘vir^'^Strauss  will  not  bring  an  orches- 
tra. init  wlli  play  with  ‘ >^,®  ™ 
of  the  musical  organizations  hei..  mk 
Pam's  Plan  is  to  arrange  fm  aim 

the  perm<in#»nt  orchestras  In  Fniiauei 
phia  and  PiU.<^burg. 

This  is  indeed  v/elcome  nev.s.  Rich 
arc!  Strauss  is  beyond  doubt  and  per- 
adventure  the  most  bomrnanding  m’.isl- 
ral  figure  now  living.  He  is  a tare 
genius,  and.  wliother  you  hke  or  dis- 
like hi.s  music,  with  him  you  mus. 
reckon  seriously. 


No  one  should  believe  with  a child- 
like faith  the  cablegrams  that  announce 
triumphs  of  visiting  singer.s  in  foreign 
cities  Here  is  Miss  Ada  Colley,  the 
"Yustrolian  nightingale,"  whose  spe- 
cialty was  living  in  the  "snow-belt  of 
song."  She  .sang  at  Berlin  June  o in 
the  Theatre  des  YVestens  as  Rosina, 
and  some  kind  friend  cabled  her  suc- 
cess NOW  come  the  foreign  .lournals. 
which  tell  a different  story.  A Berlin 
critic  of  indisputable  fairness  says: 
"Her  whole  performance  was  on  such 
a low  level.  It  ■«'as  so  utterly  wlLhou. 
charm,  that  there  was  no  question  of 
‘art.’  ’’  Even  the  correspondent  ot  tne 
Era  (London)  writes;  "Her 
palpably  that  of  a beginner.  The  phe- 
nomenal high  notes  are  the  best  part 
of  the  lady’s  voice;  the  lower  range 
appears  singularly  weak.” 

. * * 

The  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 
lost  $60.COO  last  year.  'This  loss  has  been 
made  up  by  the  guarantors,  and  con- 
certs will  be  given  next  year. — -David 
Baxter,  a Scottish  basso  who  is  ad- 
dicted to, ballads,  will  sing  in  this  coun- 
try nextt  season. Raoul  Pugno,  an 

excellent  pianist,  will  make  his  second 
visit  to  the  L’nited  States  next  aeas-on. 
The  Kaim  Orchestra  of  Munich,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Felix  Weingart- 
ner,  has  neen  engaged  for  an  eight 
weeks’  tour  of  the  United  States  In 
January  and  February  next. 

**  * 

The  Musikalisches  Woohenblatt  (Leip- 
sio)  ot  June  12  says  that  tliere  was  an 
attempt  made  in  Boston  to  secure  Mr. 
Leo  Blerh  of  Pi.ague  as  successor  ot 
Mr.  Gcricke,  loader  of  the  Philharmon- 
ic- Orchestra! The  City  Council  of 

Vienna  will  contribute  GOuO  crowns 
toward  a monument  In  honor  of 
Brahms. Relchenbcrg  ot  the  Y’lenna 


1 song  in  i-iio-u  Brahms. Relchenbcrg  ot  the  Y lenn 

and  America,  and  proUUms  of  churc  i opera,  who  sang  the  dragon  Fafner  at 
music  in  this  country.  Mr.  Dickmson  | pone  furiously  mad  and 

wi-'cly  refrains  from  discussing  Amer-  been  shut  up.  There  will  be  a 

r.-un no.sf  rs  for  the  ''church.  >e  pneclal  school  opened  next  season  at 


loan  compo.sfrs  for  the'chmch 
speaks  out  bravely  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  music  in  churches  throughout 
the  T’nited  States;  and  his  opinions  on 
the  nature  of  music  In  the 
should  he  diligently  pondered  by  cler- 
gy.men  and  music  comm  ttees  as  well 
as  by  psychologists.  “Bet  a.iy  one 
study  his  sensations  when  a trained 
choir  pours  over  liim  a fiood  of  raptur- 
ous harmony,  and  he  will 
It  dltflcult  to  decide  whether  it  Is 
devotional  uplift  or  an  aesthetic  affla- 
tus that  has  seized  him.  Is  theie  act 
ually  any  essential 


special  school  opened  next  season  at 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  I-Iouse  for  the 
singer's  of  /that  Institution.  They  need 

it  badly. Count  Alexander  Tchcreme- 

tief  founded  at  St.  Petersburg  popular 
orchestral  concerts  with  “cla.sslc  pro- 
grams” and  a moderate  entrance  fee. 
The  60  players  and  a choms  are  paid 
by  the  Count,  the  concerts  are  .given 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  are  crowglcd. 
.\t  the  I.'tst  concert  of  the  late  season 
the  Co'unt  liimseif  conducted  Ariton 
Bruckner’s  mass,  with  great  success. 
A new  suite  by  Taneieff  was 'performed. 
An  opera  '"Consuelo,”  founded  on 


■’first  that  the  believer  is  .aided  ther'by 
In  the  offerh  g of  an  absorbed,  fervent, 
and  sincere  worship:  and  second,  that 
it  Is  not.  onlv  fitting,  but  a duty,  that 
all  that  Is  most  precious,  the  product  of 
the  highest  I’.i-veloproent  of  the  powers 
that  God  has  given  to  man.  should  hs 
offered  as  a witness  of  man's  love  and 
allot  atlon-that  the  expenditure  of 
weaUIi  In  the  erection  and  decoration 
of  God's  sar.ctuaiieii  and  the  tribute  of 
the  highest  artlstiqf  sk.ll  in  the  crea- 
tion of  forms  of  bi-au.tv.  are  worthy  of 
His  imme.asurable  glory  and  of  our- 
selves as  His  riepondent  children.’ 
These  chapters,  for  clearness  in  cx- 
planilion  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  character  of  the  Ylass,  ap- 
preciative -spirit,  adm.iration  f-jr  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  molders  ot  this  mighty 
system  and  sympathy  witlt  the  devout 
and  mystical  or  devout  and  dramatic 


ually  any  essential  uinsic...v  opera  "i 

■his  mental  state  at  thi.s  moment  ana  fj^orge  Sand’s  romance,  music  by^  Al- 
that.  for  instance,  at  the  close  o , t-,  — ., 


‘Tristan  und  Isolde’?  • • » • 
alone,  in  and  of  itself,  never  makes 
people  religious.  There  Is  f'®" 

thing  as  religious  music  per  sc.  YY  hen 


fon.so  Rendano.  an  Italian  pianist  of  49 
years,  failed  respectably  at  Turin.  The 
enthu.'iasm  of  the  tiaque  aggravated 
the  failure.  ’‘There  are  fine  orchestral 
p.ig-.s,  but  the  voices  are  treated  with- 


thJnff  <IS  rciiS?iOiia  mui'iv.  k'  * ^ uur  . 

music  in  religious  ceremony  inspires  compassion,  ’t'herc  is  no  unity  of 

distinctly  prayerful  mood,  it  does  so  conception,  and  there  is  little  that  is 
malrlv  through  associations  and  acces-  gognically  dramatic.” 
series.  » • • • President  Faunce  was  ^ ^ ^ 

right  when  he  told  one  of  thc^chur^^es , Arthur  Sullivan's  "Te  Deura," 

of  his  denomination,  h j,jj.  Igiing  at  St.  Paul’s,  London.  June  8. 

be  kipt  noble  and  good^  i;  . .^^-ritten  "in  anticipation  of  the 

dren  hear  Y\  agner  an  „.:n  not  ' I'hanksgiving  service.”  It  is  in  E flat 

masters  in  their  Shore”  i and  is  for  chorus,  strings,  brass  and 

be  satisfied  ‘ ' w„h,-s  for  c.x-  organ.  Strings  and  trumpets  give  out 

in  the  church.  Those  uiton  the!  the  first  twa  measures  of  Sullivan's 

ample,  which  P?",gider  b “Onward  Christian  Sol- 

•Gospel  Songs  to  diers.”  The  chorus  enters  in  four  parts 

if  it  is  profitable  in  ,~|i„ious  mel-  and  continues  until  tho.  words  "To 
maintain  a standard  of  f®  K Thee  all  angels,!’  which  is  sung  by 

ody  and  verse  far  be.ow  that  basses  in  umsoii.  \respomlod  to  succes- 

prevails  in  secular  music  and  lltera- 


Aloyw  Prasch  on  “Trilby’^  will  1“  pro- 
duced in  I’criln  early  ucnI  wiason.  The 
music  Is  by  A^ictor  Hollander.  -“The 
Hi'lle  of  New  York''  Is  amor.K'  the  oper- 
eiias  to  be  performed  at  Kroll’s  this 
summer. 

* * • 

“T- mcelof  say.s  of  .Tohann  Strauss, 
the  son  of  Kduard,  who  has  been  load- 
Inp:  an  orche.stra  at  Imndon:  “t  missed’ 
the  engaRlnir  sipirlt  and  keen  .sen.se  of 
climax  which  so  distinguished  the  play- 
ing • ■r  the  band  of  1897.” As  a com- 

pHmont  to  British  music  Saint-Saens 
adapted  an  old  English  air  for  the  trio 
of  his  Coronation  A'arch  and  made  it 
form  an  imposing  finale. Alfred  Ne- 

mours, a young  South  American,  who 
lives  in  Berlin,  has  published  piano 
pieces  that  are  praised  for  their  melo- 
dicusness.  They  say  that  a ballet  by 
him  wilt  be  performed  at  the  Berlin 

Koyal  Opera  House. Andrea’S  Dippel, 

tenor,  will  begin  in  November  a con- 
cert tour  of  the  United  States. Sem- 

brlch  will  arrive  in  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  October.  She  will  give 
recitals  here,  in  Chicago,  New  York 
and  certain  other  cities.  She  will  spen.l 
the  summer  in  the  Tyrol, Mr.  Black- 

burn said  of  Melba’s  Marguerite  this 
month:  “Melba  was  in  wondrous  voice; 
fresh  and  unfatigued  it  rose  from  point 
to  point,  higher  and  higher  as  you  may] 
see  a bird  dipping  and  soaring,  until  i 
it  reaches  almost  incalculable  heights.  | 
• • * Such  exquisite  singing  of  so 
well-known  a part  only  made  us  regret 
the  more  that  we  do  not  oftener  hear 
her  in  the  more  adventurous  paths  of 
newer  and  less  conventional  parts.” 
Yes,  yes,  but  why  does  Melba  insist  on 
singing  the  mad  scene  from  “Lucia” 
after  her  charming  performance  of 
Mimi  in  “La  Boh&me”? 

The  dramatic  singer  of  the  Koblenz 
opera,  a “Mme.  Stanhope,”  sued  the 
manager  because  he  declared  publicly 

that  she  did  not  sing  well  and  that  her 
voice  "seemed  to  come  from  a tin- 
kettle.”  His  lawyer  answered  that  the 
- - ---  plaintiff  was  purely  spectral,  for  there 

ing  ovqj  into  the  lire,  there  is  a graceful  .(y^s  no  one  in  the  city  by  the  name  of 
andante,  based  on  the  theme  of  Ed-  stanhope,  and  that  her  real  name  was 

ward’s  ballad,  ‘Ha'wthorn  of  the  May,  jj . that  inasmuch  as  no  one 

in  the  first  act.  Then  comes  the  chief  gygp  heard  the  voice  of  a tin-kettle, 
movement,  an  allegro,  on  John  Pc.ery-  no  one  could  say  that  its  voice  was 
bbie-le’s  song  ‘The  stars  above  shine  I bad.  The  Court  did  not  decide  this 
” . f . , °,’  a most  sccond  question;  it  did  not  even  put  the 

frosty  bright.’  and  which  ' kettle  on  the  stage;  but  it  acquitted 

taking  composition,  suie  ot  popuiamy.  defendant  because  the  plaintiff  used 
A duet  between  John  and  Dot  toward 
the  close  of  the  first  act  is  followed  by 
a refrain  of  CaU’.b’s  bacc'hanalian  song, 

‘We’ll  drown  it  In  the  bowl.’  which  is 


filvely  by’  M'u'rs  and  'l‘h‘‘ 

settin:^  of  oKe  sony  the  jjujernbim 
and  SfiMphhn  ’-s  • onv<' uion«l.  'I'ht- 
sect  it  n tluil  opens  "when  'I'hou  tookest 
upon  Tii.'f’*  is  in  niiiu  r.  Tcnins  and 
basses  in  unison  art*  ac'  ttmpauied  by 
..  .ground  bass.  Soi'rauns  and  alt‘»s  en- 
ter in  unison  at  In-n  Thou  hadst 
ovorconu-.”  ‘*A  rtunark.iblo  srclion  be- 
gins at  the  passage  ‘Lortl,  save  Thy 
people,’  wliieh  is  set  in  I>  Mat  in  eight 
parts,  almost  m. accompanied,  only  sus- 
taining chords  being  occasionally  given 
by  the  organ.  This  should  form  a very 
fine  contrast,  the  fortissimo  climax  to 
which  it  Is  worked  up  gradually  subsid- 
ing  to  piano  at  the  words,  ‘World  with- 
out en-.l.’  Tho  initial  phrase  of  the 
hymn  heard  at  the  beginning  is  quoted, 
and  a return  made  to  the  opening  vocal 
parts,  tlii.s  lime  ‘andante  cxpress:vo.' 
Here  again  the  voices  are  very  lightly 
acoempanied  in  preparation  for  the 
conclusion.  In  this  the  organ  and  oth- 

Icr  instruments  give  out  the  hymn-tune 
In  its  entirety,  wdiile  the  voices  in 
four  parts  sing  an  independent  melody. 
This  provides  a most  stirring  and  im- 
posing finale  in  which  there  rings  in 
unmistakable  accents  the  note  of  tri- 
umph.” 

!)!  * in 

Harold  Bauer  and  Blanche  Marches! 
gave  a concert  together  in  London 
Juno  9.  Foeldsey,  a Hungarian  ’cel- 
list. appeai'ed  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don, w'i'th  "sensational  success,"  on  the 
same  day.  The  orchestra  played  Beet- 
hoven’s overture,  "Weihe  des  Hauses,  i 
a work  "rarely  heard,"  says  the  Era.| 
There  was  a period  when  the  overture 
was  plnyed  in  Boston  with  disgusting 
regularity.  Sir  Alexander  Macken- 

zie’s overture  to  his  new  opera,  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  wp  played 
at  the  Lincoln  Musical  Festival.  The 
book,  by  Julian  Sturgis.  Is  founded  on 
Dickens’s  stoiT.  The  overture  includes 
the  chief  themes:  "After  a brief  alls- 
igTO  entitled  'The  kettle  began  it,’  and 
wdiich  humorously  sketches  the  ^ duet 
ibetween  the  kettle  and  the  cricket, 
lending  by  the  kettle  incontinently  boil- 


a name  that  did  not  belong  to  her. 

* '*'  If 

Young  Mr.  Kubelik  has  been  telling 
wonderful  tales  about  his  adventures 


sung  at  the  wedding  feast  of  May  and  America.  The  M^nestrel  says  that 
Edward.  A truly  charming  ^ " he  does  not  appear  to  be  hostile  toward 


lotted  to  Edward,  and  entitled,  ‘O 
green  and  pleasant  England,’  from  the 
finale  to  the  last  act.  closes  the  over- 
ture.” Something  in  my  heart  tells  me 
that  this  overture  is  not  worth  while, 

in  spite  of  the  Era’s  enthusiasm, 

Theodor  Gerlach’s  opera,  “Matteo, Fal- 
cone.” was  produced  at  the  Royal  Op- 
era House,  Berlin,  June  5.  “The  com- 
poser is  his  own  librettist — and  very 
poor  stuff  the  book  is.  while  the  music 
is  not  at  all  original;  there  are  some 
pleasing  passages  and  effective  scenes, 


pi-aiseworthy  action  he  forsakes  his 
betrothed,  Beatrice,  whose  father,  Fal- 
cone, swears  vengeance.  Beatrice  mar- 
ries another,  but  like  a true  operatic 
heroine,  she  loves  Sanpiero  still,  and 
warns  him  of  approaching  Genoese  sol- 
diers. Sanpiero,  after  he  has  been  shot 
in  the  leg,  seeks  refuge  in  a mountain 
house,  which  belongs  to  Falcone.  The 
boy  Fortunato  in  his  father’s  absence 
s hospitable,  but  when  he  learns  that 
he  is  sheltering  the  betrayer  of  his  sis- 
ter he  gives  him  over  to  the  enemy. 
Falcone  returns  and  scolds  the  boy  so 
harsbly  for  his  treachery  that  he  kills 
himself.  The  mother  falls  dead  when 
she  learns  the  news,  but  Falcone  strikes 
an  effective  attitude  and  savs  the  hnv 


Such  Rfave  u.^cs  luado  of  quotallonf:  from 
f-’eripturo,  so  far  from  i’alliru:  for  tliat  repr-- 
hrpsi<in  wliloli  persona  of  narrow  Juilenient 
auo  apt  U)  liostow  wltlioul  can.sldoratlon. 
are  most  li.ai);>y  alln.sion.s,  they  tend  to 
tiueidato  IhG  meaning  of  that  whicli  we 
read  times  without  nuinljcr,  as  if  it  liad  no 
rn.aning,  and  as  t'nry  mnlto  us  ourselves 
in  our  own  hearts  bear  witness  to  the  jus- 
tice of  many  comparisons. 


interviewers;  that  from  his  statements 
America  is  mofe'  dangerous  than  Cen- 
tral Africa  to  a traveler;  it  repeats 
some  of  his  stories  with  a shudder,  and 
then  asks  if  there  is  possibly  a district 
Gascogne  in  Bohemia,  Mr.  Kubelik’s 
native  land. 

Mile.  Nini  Buffet,  who  made  a name 
bv  singing  as  an  amateur  beggar  in  the 
courtyards  of  Parisian  houses  tor  the 
sake  of  charity,  has  started  a new  en- 
terprise for  her  own  bene'fit.  At  the 
door  of  a large-sized  studio  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Moulin  Rouge  may  be  seen 


but  no  trace  of  individualitj^.”  The  sto-  I written  in  great  letters  of  Haring  gas 
rv  is  Corsican.  Sanpiero  determines  to  the  announcement:  “Here  is  la  PurSe.” 

fi-ee  his  island  f-m  the  rule  of  ^ ^e°“ca!re$f,T?;'i‘te'el"gTs  i’fl^gh%lliL?^^^ 

Genoese.  To  give  himselr  room  for  this  impecuniosity  everywhere.  On  the 

hats  and 


,tbus:  “See  the  wretched  paupers  goin_ 
was  a hero,  for  he  wished  to  expiate  ii  gee  the  sorry  beggars  go.”  At  the  end 
his  crime  against  the  laws  of  human- ■ of  the  entertainment  Nini  Buffet,  at 
ity.  Then  comes  the  funeral  service,  I door,  says  to  all  as  they  go  out: 

. , , . ..  , “Tf  vein  ViGVA  >.ppn  vprv  nnren.  «pnn 

"a  weird  pantomime  of  sorrow  and  a 


wail  of  mourning,  according  to  Corsican 
rites.”  The  Genoese  soldiers  appear, 
dragging  the  prisoner,  who  wishes  to 
see  Beatrice  that  he  may  beg  her  par- 
don before  he  is  .executed.  Beatrice 
begs  tliat  he  may  be  freed,  but  Falcone 
settles  the  matter.  He  is  no  longer 
bound  by  the  rites  of  hospitality,  so  he 
knifes  Sanpiero  and  then  gives  himself 
to  justice.  The  opera  is  divided  into  a 
prologue,  an  act,  and  an  epilogue— 

“the  only  original  thin.g  about  it.” 

This  opera  had  already  been  performed 
at  Coburg,  Magdeburg.  Wuerzburg  and 

other  burgs.  The  Berlin  management  ^ 

is  bitterly  attacked  for  the  production  ConserVatory,’  was  performed  for  the 
of  such  an  inferior  work,  while  operas  first  time  at  a concert  given  by  the 
bv  Gluck  and  Marschner,  and  “Eury-  pupils  of  that  institution  and  mu^^^ 
opthp"  "ni-iprpr,  "Tpcoopa-o  '■  -tp  praised  for  the  nobility  of  thought 
■ Jessandra.  Jo-  harmonic  knowledge,  delicate  and  taste- 
seph.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  ful  orchestration.— A bust  of  Edouard 
“Norma,”  "Othello”  and  “Palstaff”  are  Lalo  will  be  dedicated  at  Lille  in  Au- 
not  in  the  repertory.  But  Weiss’s  “Po-  gust, 
lish  Jew  (“The  Bells’’)  produced  at  the 
same  theatre  June  7,  was  eminently 
successful. — -An  opera  founded  by 


Spine  time  ago  we  proposed  the  prep- 
aiation  .and  publication  of  a Dictionary 
ol  Englisli  and  American  Profanity, 
with  loplous  di.gressions  concerning 
curse  lore.  We  proposed  it  .almost 
timidly,  f.Itbough  we  are  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  absence  of  such  a work 
is  a disgrace  to  Engll.sh  speaking  pro- 
fessors of  language,  dialects  and  rhet- 
oric.’ Tl'c  Germans  are  iirovided  witli 
s\  ch  a :lictionary,  in  which  even  the 
trivial  and  meaningless  expression 
“H^-r  Gott  aus  Manhelm”  finds  an 
honorable  place.  There  are  several 
French  dictionaries  of  slang  in  which 
certain  oaths  arc  e.xplained.  The  latest 
of  these  dictionaries  is  compiled  by 
gieur  Aristide  Bruant,  a sweet  poet, 
who  has  glorified  the  humble  lives  of 
Parisian  voyous  and  plerreuses.  His 
more  serious  work  will  undoubtedly 
land  him  safely  in  the  Academy.  There 
are  English  and  American  slang  dic- 
tionaries, but  their  compilers  treat 
ctrses  and  other  profane  expressions 
gingerly  and  without  true  iinderstand- 


everywnere. 
walls  hang  battered  tep 
wrecked  umbrell.as.  A recess  is  shut 
off  by  partly  demolished  windows,  from 
which  socks  darned  beyond  recognition 
are  suspended  to  dry.  But  the  public, 
with  wliich  the  place  is  tightly  packed, 
drinks  beer  and  listens  to  songs,  not  at 
all  depressed  by  the  poverty  stricken 
surroundings,  and  Nini  Buffet  herself, 
clad  in  scarlet,  bears  up  v-ery  well,  and 
beats  a drum  with  fearful  energ.v  at 
the  close  of  each  songster’s  or  reciter’s 
contribution  to  the  evening’s  entertain- 
ment. Anybody  leaving  before  the  last 
number  ot  the  program  has  been  got 
through  goes  out  to  the  sound  of  a 
dirge-like  chorns,  w'hich.  led  by  Nini 
Buffet  arid  taken  up  by  the  entire 
audience,  is  Intended  to  express  disgust 
for  guests  departing  too  early.  The 
words  thereof  m.ay  be  freely  rendered 


If  you  have  been  very  bored,  send 
yoiir  friends.”  'The  point  of  the  whole 
thin.g  is  that  Parisians  thoroughly  en- 
.ioy  Nini  Buffet’s  treatment  of  them  and 
flock  to  out-at-elbow  hall. The  Lon- 

don Telegraph. 

**  * 

Works  produced  lately  at  Copenha- 
gen: Symphony  by  Louis  Glass,  “es- 

sentially idyllic”;  symphony  by  Gustav 
Helsted,  “picture.sque  and  original”; 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano  by  Fini 
Henriques,  “of  lively  and  fresh  inspira- 
tion, but  destitute  of  originality  and 
power”;  “Hymnus  Amoris”  for  sole 
voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Carl 
Nielsen.  A suite  in  four  “sketches”  by 
tirocS-Spinelll,  director  of  the  Toulouse 


^Jlu'.^rning  expletl'.  datha  and  our  -.i  .: 
for  his  huge  work  “Man  as  a,  Social 
and  Polltir.al  Beast,”  which  was  be- 
gun a dozen  .years  ago  by  '’T.avcrncr” 
of  the  Post.  In  this  work  the  lor-  , 
and  aenm.  n of  Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin, 
that  ornament  of  the  Boston  Bar,  were 
brilliantly  displayed.  Mr.  Merwin.  i 
forced  l).v  professional  duties  and  his 
love  of  horses  to  alxindon  the  work 
to  another,  chose  the  Earnest  Student 
of  Sociology  as  his  successor,  but  his 
Interest  is  unaliated,  and  he  is  still  the 
first  “of  counsel.”  I 


To  our  abiding  joy  and  satisfaction 
the  Sun  (N.  Y.)  appreciated  at  once  tlie 
importance  of  our  proposition.  It  gen- 
erously gave  it  still  greater  publicity; 
and  not  content  with  blowing  a trumpet 
call  to  philologists,  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, it  has  personally  conducted 
la’oorious  and  important  investigations. 
May  the  Sun  shed  light  on  the  darkest 
comer  of  profanity!  If  the  Sun  be  or  is 
with  us,  who,  then,  can  be  against  us.’ 

I ’rne  Sun  welt  stfys  of  the  contem- 
I plated  End  gig:inlic  wci’k:  “Like  the 

New  English  Dictionary,  it  will  be  the, 
fruit  of  co-operation.  No  one  man.  not 
cve-n  if  he  v/ere  the  most  accomplished 
jmate  tliat  ever  commanded  a roustabout 
at  a steamboat  landing  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, can  be  master  of  more  than  a 
petty  arc  of  the  great  circle  of  im- 
precations. Associated  efforts  must  be 
made.”  

And  w'ho  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity  of 
pSoston  will  help  us  in  this  work?  It 
fs  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  the  Dictionary.  They  that  now  swear 
at  random,  tentatively,  and  therefore 
Ineffectively,  will  be  enabled  by  diligent 
study  to  impress  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  their  household  by  a display  of 
verbal  virility.  They  that  have  been 
thought  fat-witted  will  glow  with  sul- 
phurous brilliance.  The  most  prosaic 
will  cultivate  a taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque. The  Idctionary,  with  its 
wide  range  of  expression,  from  mincing 
and  trimmed  oaths  to  the  thunderous, 
from  the  fantastic  and  zlz-zag  to  the 
hoarse  or  reverberating,  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  every  one  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  on  a level  with  the  beast 
that  perisheth.  We  see,  as  from  a 
tower,  children  poring  over  it  after  the 
evening  meal,  and  we  hear  their  ani- 
mated questions  to  the  parents;  it  is 
in  every  office,  from  that  of  the  seller 
lOf  bird-seed  to  that  of  the  shaker  of 
the  markets.  There  are  at  least  six 
copies  in  Bates  Kali,  and  all  In  con- 
stant use;  at  the  apothecary’s  it  is 
chained  near  the  Directory  and  the 
Blue  Book. 

The  name  of  Professor  Barrett 
I’U’endell  has  been  proposed  as  editor 
I for  New  England;  but  he  is  too  fastidi- 
ous, a man  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  every- 
thing that  smacks  of  the  soil;  Ameri-ea 
would  fare  hardly  at  his  hands.  Pro- 
fessor -A.rIo  Bates  is  now  in  Italy,  and 
even  if  he  were  now  in  Boston  his 
sensitive  nature  would  be  jarred  be- 
yond recovery  by  the  more  robust  ex- 
pressions of  the  West  and  Southwest. 
Professor  Bates  is,  on  Intimate  terms 
with  the  subjunctive;  he  can  detect 
coarseness  in  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists and  Mr.  Kipling,  as  though  he  were 
an  active  member  of  the  Watch  and 
Ward  Society;  but  is  he  the  man  to 
trace  “Heil  in  two  volumes”  to  its 
origin,  or  write  appreciatively  of  ’’.Hell 
and  the  Holy  Dand,”  an  expletive  once 
popular  in  Sedalia,  Mo.? 

No,  the  oaths  of  New  England  must 

' be  collected,  differentiated,  explainea 
by  our  esteemed  friend.  The  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology,  who  since  the 
death  of  onr  lamented  colleague  the 
Heron  Editor— O loss  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, never  to  be  made  good,  never 
to  be  mentioned  without  tears— is  the 
one  fullest  in  sympathy  with  our  in- 
defatigable efforts  to  spread  abroad 
healthful  knowledge,  awaken  interest 
in  the  past  as  well  as  hope  for  the 
future,  uplift  the  down-hearted,  and, 
in  a word,  cheer  and  benefit  the  race, 
lie  has  already  made  investigations 


Some  would  churli.shly  guard  notes 
coller-ted  with  difficulty  and  in  some 
uistances  not  without  personal  danger— 
for  observations  were  made  in  bar- 
rooms and  along  wharves  as  well 
as  on  golf  links  and  in  ciubs — but  tho 
Earnest  Student  writes  us;  “I  shall 
be  delighted  to  give  my  material  to  the 
Editor  In-Ghlef,  whoever  he  may  b7. 
There  is  glory  enough  for  ail.  Besides 
my  book,  as  it  is  now  arranged,  will 
require  23  volumes,  elephant,  without 
the  volume  or  volumes  on  profanity, 
and  without  the  volumes  of  maps, 
charts,  and  diagrams;  and.  I do  not 
wish  to  discourage  subscribeirs.  By 
the  way,  I see  that  the  Sun  is  bothered 
by  ”rhe  Devil  and  Tom  Walker.’  I 
have  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker  was  a Bostonian,  but  there  i.= 
still  a missing  link  in  the  chain.  1 
hope  to  find  and  rivet  it  by  July  17th. 
At  present  I am  writing  the  introduc- 
tion to  my  Panorganon;  I deem  it  nec- 
essary in  so  doing  to  sacrifice  to  per- 
spicuity as  well  as  to  tho  Graces,  and 
therefore  I must  concentrate  my  mind.” 


The  prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  of 
English  and  American  Profanity  should 
be  pi-epared  at  once.  We  have  already 
received  letters  from  men  of  ail  classes 
and  conditions  who  wash  to  subscribe, 
whether  the  work  be  issued  in  alluring 
parts  or  as  one  stupendous,  earth- 
withering. sky-assailing  whole.  But 
who  is  to  be  Editor-in-Chief ? It  is 
easy  to  name  consulting  edito.rs;  but 
what  presiding  spirit  will  illuminate 
and  vivify  the  mass? 


“It  is  reported  that  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  25  days  ago  married  quietl.v 
■five  wives.”  Mark  the  modesty  of  tliis 
mighty  ruler.  He  married  live  wives 
•’quietly.”  ’What  a fuss  is  made  in 
Europe  when  a monarch  marries  one. 
What  clashing  of  bells,  blowing  of 
horns,  and  verbal  pyrotechnics  when 
the  son  of  an  American  untitled  aris- 
tocrat takes  to  himself  the  daughter  of 
a multi-millionaire!  And  remember  that 
the  Ameer  might  as  easily  and  quietly 
have  married  25  wives  five  days  ago. 


I 


The  choice  of  authors  and  musicians 
for  knighthood  might  well  e.xcite  won- 
der if  the  honor  were  worth  serious 
consideration.  Sir  Charles  Hubert  Par- 
ry—a serious,  plodding,  "safe,”  dull 
musician!  And  Elgar  may  well  smile, 
a man  of  talent  that  is  close  to  genius, 
whose  talent  is  recognized  even  in 
Germany.  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Bur- 
nard-Punch,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker!  Did 
Swinburne,  Thomas  Hardy,  IMeredith, 
William  Watson,  h.gve  the  opportuni- 
ty of  refusal?  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
their  acceptance.  As  some  Englishman 
said  of  a fellow-countryman:  “He  de- 
clined to  be  a Bishop,  which  is  greater 
than  being  a Bi.shop.”  Yet  there  is 
a bright  side  to  the  matter:  Messrs. 
Poet  Laureate  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor 
were  passed  by,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment is  fearful  to  contemplate. 


Speaking  of  lobsters,  we  have  all 
smiled  at  the  Frenchman’s  impassioned 
address  to  the  “Cardinal  of  the  Sea.” 
But  a red  and  living  lobster  was  caught 
a short  lime  ago  off  the  Cornwall  coast 
and  is  now  in  the  Brighton  Aquarium. 
He  is  normal  in  other  respects,  he  is 
a three-year-old,  and  his  appetite  is 
excellent. 


In  Meriden  (Conn.)  ten  persons  have 
committed  suicide  since  May  1,  and 
three  others  have  made  the  attempt. 
The  officials  might  try  the  remedy 
that  was  successful  in  a town  of 
ancient  fame.  Women  were  killing 
themselves,  the  young  and  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  old.  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob 
tells  us  that  the  cause  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  how  they  would  look  when 
th.'v  should  be  aged  and  wrinkled  and 
worn;  his  story  is  a masterpiece  of 
refined  horror.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  magistrates  put  a stop  to  the 
epidemic  by  decreeing  that  the  next 
woman  who  should  kill  herself  would 
be  dragged,  naked  in  the  streets.  The 
minds  of  the  women  suddenly  became  i 
reasonable.  I 


West  Medford,  June  30,  1902. 

' ' Editor  .of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

! I I propose  as  a motto  for  the  great 
I I Dictionary  of  English  and  American 


Protanity  the  following  passage  from  | 
Swift's  introduction  to  "A  Complete  | 
Collection  of  Genteel  and  Ingenious  | 
Conversation”; 

"Oaths  are  the  children  of  fashion;  ] 
they  are,  in  some  sense,  almost  an- 
nuals • • and  I myself  can  re- 

member about  « different  sets.  The 
old  stock-oaths,  I am  confident,  do 
not  amount  to  above  45  or  50  at  most; 
but  the  way  of  mingling  and  com- 
pounding them  is  almost  as  various  as 
that  of  the  alphabet  • • • 1 most 
earnestly  recommend  to  my  readers 
that  thev  would  please  a little  to  study 
variety.  For  It  is  the  opinion  of  our 
! most  refined  swearers,  that  the  same 
oath,  or  curse,  cannot,  conslsterttly 
with’  true  politeness,  be  repeated  above 
nine  times,  in  the  same  company,  by 
the  same  per.son.  and  at  one  sitting.” 
Yours  respectfully, 

HOYLE  STRINGER. 


I of  wealthy  family  was  as  follows,  ac-  j 
; cording  to  the  old  playwright.  The  , 
father  is  reproaching  his  daughter; 
After  a Ions  sleep,  when  you  wake,  your 
woman 

Prerents  your  breakfast,  then  you  sleep 
again. 

Then  rise,  and  being  trlmm'd  up  by  others' 
hands. 

You're  led  to  dinner,  and  that  ended,  either 
To  cards  or  to  vour  couch  (ns  it  you  were 
Borne  without  motion),  after  this  to  supper, 
-tnd  then  to  bed;  And  so  your  life  runs 
round 

Without  variety,  cr  action,  daughter. 


The  music  at  the  Manhattan,  a dahee 
hall  In  New  York,  was  described  lately 
in  court  as  "the-worst-I-ever-heard.” 
Mr.  Samuel  Arons  swore  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  drugs  in  order  to  sleep. 
Suth  music  does  not  answer  the  defini- 
tion of  .Ath-naeus:  ''•that  which  pro- 
motes general  amiability  and  a gentle- 
man-llke  Joy.” 


Mr.  Alfred  Austin  in  his  coronation 
' poem  treats  ''genius”  as  a trisyllable. 
'Thus  he  follows  the  example  of  Mrs. 
i itodd's  faithful  friend,  the  physician  In 
"Very  Hard  Cash”: 

"Jlnny-us,  Jlnny-us 
Take  care  of  your  carkus," 


A Frenchman,  who  is  somewhat 
vaguely  described  as  ”a  clever  juris- 
consult. who  knows  England  as  well 
as  most  Englishmen,”  takes  a dismal 
view  of  the  Engllsh-Boer  treaty:  "It  is 
not  worth  n rap  before  a Court  of  in- 
ternational Arbitration,  it  Is  the  faulti- 
est I ever  saw  drawn  up— that  is,  if  it 
is  as  published  in  the  papers.  If  King 
Edward  should  die  tomorrow,  or,  in 
point  of  f.act,  at  any  time,  it  is  nuil 
and  void.  Allegiance  is  promised  to 
the  reigning  monarch  only,  and  no  ref- 
I erence  Is  made  to  his  heirs  and  sue- 


iiicavaw  vv  .......  

Iti.i-sorM — a precaution  that  is  taken  in 

I sv  oaring  in  a private  soldier.  It  is  

badly  drawn  up,  and  I question  whetiier  summer  months 


Miss  Floretta  Mining  is  shocked  b> 
the  conduct  of  "young  ^ 

families.”  who.  "accomp-anied  by  yoano 
men.”  spend  their  Sunda>s  at  Hu  1. 
These  young  women  (he 

-we  see  additional  ‘“.can 

dictionary  of  English  and  Ameiican 
proi^nlty-and  they  drink  vast  quan.t- 
Ilf'S  of  strong  waters. 

••Recently  at  a house  party  a young 
society  woman  whom  ovoryone  in  Bos- 
ton  knows  brought  a <iuart  bo  K^o 
whiskv,  and  she  and  one  gentlema  t 
drank  it  before  lunch  was  announced^ 
No.  Miss  Mining,  not  everyone  m Bos 
ton  knows  her.  ^Me  do  not  know  her 
As  a stern  moralist  we  do  not  wU 
to  know  her.  but  as  an 

sociologist  we  are  consumed  with  de 

sire  to  make  her  "one 

the  "voung  society  woman  and  the  one 

genu'eman"  drink  fair7  Was  the  qua) 
honorably  divided?  Or  '’’e 

gentleman"  gallantly  ^'X^r  "o 

‘h:rtil’re:T\Mrbat^"'been  told,  that 

fa«h?oLblI^ 

^nrMtaVrmder^tt'^o-nce  "dress  trous- 
ers'- of  even  among 

omfn  •■  say^Mlss  Mining,  she 
married  women,  > . gjeuth  of 

nf  the  Pinkertonian  e>e.  tne  sit 

"I  know  men  who  have  to  "P 

dally  paper  to  know  where  t^e.r  wive 
^re  ” Do  the  newspaper^  of 
‘lain  materially  in  cir^ils^on ,^dunng 


C.  H.  writes'.  "'They  were,  they  were;  | 
at  least  in  Salem,  Mass." 

Now  In  "The  Dialect  of  Craven,  in 
the  \Mest-Rldlng  of  the  County  of  York;  . 
by  a native  of  Craven”  (London,  1828) 
"Anparse”  is  defined  as  the  character 
for  "and,”  and  this  note  is  added: 
"Nares  shews  that  a per  se,  ‘a.’  o per 
se.  ‘o,'  and  1 per  se.  ‘i’  are  used  by 
our  early  English  writers.  The  ex- 
pression ‘and  per  se.  and'  to  signify 
the  contraction  &.  and  substituted  for 
that  conjunction,  is  not  yet  forgotten 
in  the  nursery.  And  till  within  these 
few  years,  a child  in  spelling  the  word 
■abate'  for  instance,  would  have  said, 
a hytself  b-a-t-e.  'bate.'  abate.  This 
mode  of  teaching  is  now  nearly  ob- 
solete.” 

In  \Mcstern  Massachusetts  40  years 
ago  "a  bytself”  was  not  heard  in  the 
schools,  although  we  were  brought  up 
on  b-a.  ha.  k-e-r,  ker.  baker.  The  spell- 
ing book  had  a frontispiece  which  pic- 
tured a most  worthy  and  elderly  man 
pointing  out  the  Temple  of  Fame  to  a 
Rollo-like  boy. 

It  seems  as  though  the  practice  of 
spelling  "a  bytself”  flourished  In  parts 
of  New  England  long  after  it  was  ob- 
solete In  English  counties  from  which 
it  was  derived.  Just  'as  words  still  used 
In  New  England,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  are  now  ob- 
solete in  the  mother-country  or  purely 
provincial,  and  are  classed  by  ignorant, 
insular-eyed  Englishmen  among  "Amer- 
icanisms.” -Insular”  when  applied  to 
the  English  includes  the  idea  of  in- 
solent. 


acquaintances.  He  sees  his  companion^' 
it  The  club,  tavern,  waterlng-plape,' 
•ca-side  resort  treating  a $5  bill  flip- 
pantly, not  regarding  It  with  the  re- 
spect shown  by  him  .toward  a quarter; 
and  yet  his  income  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  any  one  of  them.  He  feels  that 
the.v  are  bound  together  by  some  my.i-  i 
terious  tie;  fnat  he  Is  among  them, 
not  of  them.  Yet  he  Is  as  well-dresstd 
and  ■n'ell-lntormed.  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful man.  He  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  must  learn  to  spend  money 
gracefully  on  worthless  and  perishable 
■thing.s.  without  any  return  save  that 
of  being  characterized  as  a good  fellow. 


His  efforts  are  at  first  painfully  awk- 


But  who  was  Amy  Florence?  Any 
tawdrily  dressed,  or  in  some  places  any 
untidy,  woman  was  described  as  "an 
Amy  Florence.”  Was  the  original  Amy 
frail  as  well  as  fair?  Was  she  once 
the  toast  of  the  town?  And  is  the 
phrase  "She  goes  florencing  about,” 
derived  from  her  gait,  which  was  like 
unto  the  carriage  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  thundered  at  by  the  prophet,  or 
Is  it  a corruption  of  "flouncing"?  And 
how  about  the  synonymous  term  "floth- 
ering"?  Perhaps  Amy  was  of  kin  to 
Tom  Walker?  * 


badly  drawn  up.  ana  i quesiion  wntinvi  j,,,,  summer  monui».  --- 

the  amended  forms  of  allegiance  would  importance  of  the  sassiety  • • 

entitle  the  English,  in  the  event  of  ,,ij  ,,ot  know  before  this  tha 

...  cc-as  frequented  in  summer  by  the  lum 

turn  of  Boston:  that  it  was  a ’'ival  « 

Bar  Harbor.  M'inchoster-b> -the^ea 

and  Beverlv.  We  have  been  m Hull 
and  we  found  it  a quiet 


King  Edward's  death,  to  treat  the 
Boers  as  rebels  in  case  of  a revolt." 


There  will  be  a centenary  celebration 
,ln  honor  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  El- 
'der.  at  Dieppe  on  July  26.  Already  sto- 
ries about  the  marvelous  teller  of  tales 
arc  revived,  discovered,  and,  no  doubt. 
Invented.  We  do  not  remember  this 
one  as  worn  and  threadbare.  One  day  I 
Dumas  met  a well-known  Paris  hatter,  | 
who.  although  kls  acquaintance  with 
the  author  was  slight,  said:  "I’d  give 

anything  to  go  to  the  rehearsal  of  your 
play  tonight."  "I've  nothing  left  but 
a fauteull."  answered  Dumas,  "and  1 
promised  that  to  a critic,  whose  good- 
will I value."  The  hatter  was  not 
abashed;  he. insisted;  and  finally  Dumas 
pulled  out  a ticket  for  a wretched  seat 
■ In  the  gangway.  Now  the  hatter  was 
I fat.  and  the  little  foIdlng-up  seat  could 
I not  have  been  of  much  use.  The  next 
.day  Dumas  wrote  to  him:  "I  am  ex- 

I cecdlngly  anxious  to  have  a silk  hat. 
Please  send  me  one."  The  hatter  sent 
him  the  smallest  In  the  shop — one  that 
would  fit  the  head  of  a five-year-old 
child. 


Mrs.  Eric  Pritchard  has  written  a 
book.  "The  Cult  of  Chiffon."  She  de- 
tests the  over-scented  and  loudly-rus- 
tling woman,  and  she  also  detests  the 
■'nldeous  nnlrlmmed"  Jaeger  and  long-  j 
I cloth  intimate  garment.s.  the  "lingerie' 
I (l'honn#tc  femme.”  The  motto  of  a 
self-respecting  woman  should  he.  "A'.l 
"lorlous  within."  "Better  a serge  frock 
with  beautiful  lingerie,  than  a silk 
dress  where  longcloth  is.  4'  e regret 
to  say  that  .Mrs.  Pritchard  does  not 
discuss  the  question.  "Does  the  wearing 
of  ngly  underclothing  mar  domestic 
felicity?”  


and  we  loumi  II.  — ...,,- 

respectable  place.  The  ^ 

in  a secret  pface  rj.,  g 

WMskv  and  rum  were  in  bottles.  Ihe 
whisky,  as  we  remember,  was  in  th 
right-h.and  inside  coat 
barkeeper,  and  ihe  rum  was  in  the  left- 
hand  ^cket.  Each  liquor  was  strong 
and  searching.  This  visit,  howpei 
was  made  some  years  ago,  and  no 
doubt  the  order  of  spirituous 
has  changed.  Then  we  saw  no  sav  ^ 
fleuntinp  women  of  high  rank,  charg 
with  rebellious  drink  or  natural  gas. 
The  peace  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  was 
undisturbed  by  cries,  profane  songs,  or 
horrid  revels  in  dining  room  or  on  I 
veranda.  Nor  did  we  see  husbands 
«hod  with  sneakers  and  armed  \\lth 
guns  searching  for  their  errant  wives. 
There  were  women  yawning  over  news-  , 
papers;  but  tl'.elr  husbands  were  obliged 
to  remain  In  town  on  account  of  "busi- 
ness visitor.s  from  the  t\'est.''  "ex- 
amlration  of  books,”  and  other  com- 
pelling reasons.  


A march  composed  by  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  has  been  published  In  Leip- 
slc.  We  are  not  surprised  by  the  fact 
of  publication.  Nor  are  w-e  surprised 
by  the  authorship,  for  Prince  Henr>-  Is 
of  a musical  family.  The  Emperor  once 
wrote  a part-song  for  male  voices.  - 
Sung  by  the  Apollo  Club  of  Boston,  it 
provoked  a bitter  feeling  against  Ger- 
many. which  was  sweetened  only  by 
adrolt  diplomacy.  Then  years  ago 
Frederick  the  Great  was  addicted  to 
the  flute.  They  that  heard  him  said 
he  played  well,  which  shows  that  they 
knew  thoroughly  their  business.  The 
veriest  amateur  today  has  some  ad- 
mirers. although  he  may  be  likened  by  < 
the  ribald  to  a man  with  imperfect  teeth, 
eating  his  way  laboriously  through  an  | 
ear  of  buttered  corn.  | 


ward  or  disagreeable.  The  shock  is 
intense.  He  goes  into  the  club.  He 
does  not  wish  to  drink  anything,  but 
it  is  the  hour  of  irrigation.  There  are 
a dozen  in  the  room.  By  a mighty  e 
fort  he  rings  the  bell.  The  waiters 
are  engaged  or  do  not  hear.  It  Is  true 
that  he  has  hardly  given  thern  time, 
when  he  rings  it  again,  fiercely,  and 
looks  about  with  threatcnjng  glance. 
Rya  whisky  is  sold  at  10  cents  a Slass. 
He  makes  a mental  calculation:  At 

the  very  lowest  it  ■will  cost  me  a dol- 
lar and  twenty  cents.”  The  waiter 
stands  at  his  .side  and  represses  ad- 
mirably an  expression  of  surprise. 
"Ask  the  gentlemen  what  they  wm 
have.”  His  request  is  heard  all  over 
the  club  house,  even  up  stairs  in 
the  Quiet  Room,  and  a portrait  ot 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  falls  from  the 
wall.  No  one  answers  for  a moment. 

I Then  he  begins  to  Individualize;  ' Come. 

Johnson,  what  will  you  take?”  John- 
I son  answers  "Paragon.”  Morecraft 
savs  to  himself:  “Ten  cents  gone. 

Ferguson  calls  out  lustily:  ‘Thank! 

you,  brandy  and  soda  for  me.''  More- 
craft  groans  inwardly.  Bullthorpe  is 
still  more  shameless:  "Rum  and  ginger 
ale.  A large  glass,  waiter,  and  the 
imported  ginger  ale,'  do  you  undei- 
stand,  imported.”  Will  Smith  order  a. 
pint  of  champagne?  No,  he  oalls  for 
a bottle  of  beer,  and  Morecraft  almost 
starts  to  shake  his  hand.  At  last 
ttev  are  served.  ‘Happy  dajs.^^ 

"Here's  how!"  “I'm  looking  at  yom 
Morecratt's  drink  gags  him.  He 
chokes  and  splutters.  There  stands 
the  waiter  with  the  check.  ^ 
wretched  man  signs  it  with  a Nourish 
of  bravado.  The  next  time  it  all 
coiTi€*s  a little  easier^ 


Or  when  Morecraft  carves,  how  forced 
his  eagnerriess  In  pressing  on  you  tne 
choicer  portion.  How  hoarse  Ms  en- 
treaty' And  when  you  either  careless- 
^or  maliciously  accept  his  offer,  how 
i dense  the  gloom  that  settles  on  his 


1 face! 


King  I'Mward  eats  baked  apples.  On'.y  . 
a King  or  an  American  m’.ilti-mlllioh-  | 
aire  can  afford  such  luxuries.  i 


Now  Hull.  England,  has  for  years 
borno  a t ad  name.  There  is  an  old 
nick-saying:  "From  Hell.  Hull  and 

Halifax,  Good  Lord  deliver  us.”  But 
this  saying,  when  you  examine  the 
origin,  docs  not  reflect  on  the  good 
character  of  the  two  latter  towns.  The 
phrase  was  part  of  the  vagrant  s litany. 
Hull  and  Halifax  were  dreaded,  as 
mnc'.i  as  the  'ilher  pliuce,  from  the 
severity  with  which  the  laws  against 
vagrants  and  thieves  were  enforced. 
Thus  in  Halifax  a thief  caught  in  the- 
acl  of  steallpg  was  immedi.atcly,  with- 
out trial,  "beheaded  with  an  engine.” 


I # V 

I have  often  'thought  ~whal  a 
nillaneholy  is  to  bo  read  iu  lUrir  faces  as 
you  pass  them  In  the  street.  It  >s  not  a 
"delicate  or  a fantastic  mclanchoi). 

Is  the  melancholy  which  beKings  to  an 
ardent  and  eager  form  of  civilization, 
which,  in  these  modern 
vailing  melancholy  of  the  worlL  1 
the  scholar’s  melancholy,  nor  the  court  ers 
nor  the  soldier's,  nor  the  ‘he 

rover’s,  each  of  which  Is  so  well  described 
by  Jaques;  neither  Is  It  his  own-a  m.lan 
choly  "compounded  ot  many  simples,  ex 
tracted  from  many  objects ;”  but  it  P- 
tikes  more  of  the  dreary,  down-hearted, 
care-oppressed  lassitude  of  the  man 
business.  It  is  especially  for  ‘h«  ^“he  of 
su-h  men  that  I would  brighten  “P 
and  also  make  It  more  easy  for  them  to 
partake. 


we  are  not  told  by  the 
of  Morecr.aft's  later  years.  The  More- 
craft  known  to  many  of  us  Is  never 
wholly  at  ease  in  his  attempts  at  good- 
fellow’ship.  There  Is  a creaking  in  the 
machinery  of  Ms  hospitality.  Sometimes 
he  shows  Impatience  when  the  in 
vited  one  is  not  duly  grateful.  Some- 
times  a smile  escapes  him  when  there 
is  refusal.  And  there  are  times  when 
his  eyes  betray  him. 


The  routine  of  women  In  one  century 
is  of  InacUon.  end  In  another  of  ac- 
tion. The  Parisian  of  today  begins 
with  horseback  exercise  In  the  Bois. 

There  are  dresses  to  be  tried  on  and 
visits  to  be  made  by  the  dozen.  She  Is 
seen  at  the  races,  playing  tennis  at 
Puteaux.  at  polo,  at  golf,  at  the  two 

«4ilons  at  the  theatre,,  but  never  at  j "w..,-...  — 

home  ’ In  the  evening  there  Is  the  i days,  when  orations  are  read  in  stum 
cotillon  Nor  must  the  constant  sue-  j bling  fashion  or  with  .-tiff  precision  from 
cession  of  charity  entertainments  be  • ivnc-writtcn  maniiscriots  Mr  l.vnch 


Mr.  Jeremiah  Lynch  harangued  a 
crowd  In  New  Y'ork  on  the  vagaries  of 
the  reform  administration.  "In  order 
to  give  greater  point  to  his  remarks  he 
would  change  Ms  position  from  time 
to  time,  occasionally  hanging  head 
down,  with  his  legs  over  a cross  bar.” 
Thus  did  he  exemplify  the  first  and 
most  important  quality  attributed  by 
a Grecian  worthy  to  the  irresistible 
orator:  action,  .action,  action.  In  these 


cession  oL  V....*,.-..  .1  ..  .>1, 

forgotten.  Yet  she  is  never  tired,  sb- 
is  always  smiling  and  graceful,  bo 
writes  a correspondent  in  1902. 

And  early  In  the  Seventeenth  Cent- 
urv  the  routine  ot  the  French  woman 


type-written  manuscripts.  Mr.  Lynch 
should  have  been  hailed  as  a very  god 
of  eloquence;  instead  of  which,  as 
Ju'Ige  Boompolnter  would  say,  he  was 
. fined  $3. 


j 'VVe  asked  the  other  day:  "Were  chil- 
dren ever  taught  in  New-  England 
spell  in  this  manner:  abate,  a by*; 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
their  comedy.  ‘The  Scornful  Uad> . a 
usurer,  named  Morecraft.  vvho  m the 
last  scene  turns  gallant,  and  is  wildly, 
foolishly  generous.  He  gives  a r 
"a  poor  pawn  of  some  fifty  pound, 
the  Lady;  money  to  her  eoachman  for 
new  whips;  he  gives  even  to  those 
whom  he  never  saw  before: 
to  play,  drink,  hunt  with 
a hundred  pound?*,  do  something, 
sudden  conversion  shocked  some  (:  - 

mentativrs.  Thus  Theobald'  ^afs  ,t  is 
extravagant  "and  out  ot  the  ‘P 
practice  of  the  stage;  espccialb  as 
there  is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  it. 
Another.  Gifford,  we  think, 
the  negative  the  question. 
such  an  alteration,  either 
or  policy,  is  consonant  to 
grand  arbitress  of  propriety . 

The  very  extravagance  ot  Morecraft  s 
generosity  is  strikingly  true  to  nature^ 
The  stage-acilon  must  he  imagin^ed  and 
U supplements  and  explains  the  dia 

^°Hot  often  in  dolly  life  we  meet  a 
nan  who  is  constitutionally  a 
close,  "near”.  He  may  have 
neanness.  Perhaps  extreme 
in  early  years  may  have  taught  Mm 
to  set  an  absurd  value  on  money.  But 
he  has  prospered,  and  his  wealth  lias 
brought  with  It  a certain  position  and 


Lincoln.  Mass..  July  1.  1902.  | 

Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day:  1 

^In  mv  wish  to  assist  you  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  great 
English  and  American  ^ 

have  begun  a course  of  “"ggg 

propose  to  send  you  terms  and  Ply-tses 
For  admission  and  e'bC^t'bb.  T.  fin- 
ished this  morning  Arthur  Helps  So 
ciarPressure.”  The  title  attracted  me^ 
If  anything  provokes  P‘'°^“^bity,  I said 
to  mvsolf.  It  is  social  pressure,  but  my 
time' was  wasted,  and  I am  bitterly 

alsappolnted.  ^?^^V^--YmeVoN. 


Miss  Fanny  Schurman  is  believed  to 
be  insane  because  "she  thinks  she  s 
more  beautiful  than  Menus,  and  is  a 
distinguished  opera  ®*bger. 
perts  have  evidently  had  little  to  <3o 
with  singers,  operatic,  oratorio  01  con 
cert. 


Americans  that  are  impressed  by  Eng- 
lish titles  should  read  history  and  not 
historical  novels  by  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  however  adroitly  they  may^' 
have  mastered  the  typewriting  machine. 
Nor  by  history  do  we  mean  necessarily 
the  orthodox  volumes  sold  in  a smug 
case  and  at  a surprisingly 
Our  first  quotation  is  from  "The  An- 
nals of  King  James  and  King  Charles 
I.,  folio.  1681.”  "They  were  those  pK- 
hand  lords  as  v/ere  made  earls  togeth- 
er, that  paid  eight  thousand  pounds 
apiece,  and  the  pride  of  their  hcan® 
never  boggled  at  the  purity  of  the 
project,  but  swallowed  down  the  corrup- 
tion without  check  of  conscience:  and 
yet  (as  some  say)  some  of  them  set 
their  sons  to  beg  again  part  of  it 
their  private  expense.”  Now  Mr.  W.  W. 

I Astor  could  easily  afford  to  buy  an 
earldom,  but  he  would  not  be  an  'off- 
lhaad"  lord;  he  would  be  on  band,  belted 


jlHJd  witfi  ormikPri  knee  all  the  u/S,  by 
! Ifay  and  by  night. 

Our  -iccond  quotation  concerns  knight 
littpd,  and  is  taken  frojn  Wlison's  Life 
if  J.amos  I.,  fclio.  1G53;  “Although  at  ' 
nil-  King's  first  access  to  the  crown 
there  was  a glut  of  knights  made,  yet 
after  some  time  he  held  his  hand  lest  | 
the  kingdom  should  be  clo.ved  with  i 
them:  and  the  world  thrived  so  well 
with  seme  that  the  price  was  after- 
wards brought  up  to  three  hundred 
pounds  apiece;  but  now  again  the  poor 
ecurtlers  were  so  Indigent  that  sixty 
ipounds  would  purchase  a knighthood, 
the  King  wanting  other  means  t^  grat- 
ify his  servants.” 

By  the  tvay,  what  is  the  market  price 
In  Paris  today  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
ribbon^? 

How  different  is  the  matter  of  honors 
In  the  United  States!  No  one  can  by 
purchase  he  admitted  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revoiu- 
tlon,  Shay's  Rebellion.  1812,  Mexican 
War.  or  Spanish  War.  The  only 
taunt  that  now  might  rankle  in  the 
hreast  of  a free-born  and  enlightened 
citizen  is  the  hitter  answer  of  lago: 

• •You are  a Senator!” 


One  of  the  quietest  places  to  be| 
found  today  is  a boiler  factory. 

"Mr.  Rudolph  Aronson  of  New  York' 
has  .given  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  his 
first  piano  lesson.”  As  soon  as  thei 
Sultan  has  mastered  his  scales  and 
arpeggio.s.  Mr.  Aronson  will  give  him 
a pleasing  piece,  a pot-pourri  oni 
themes  from  “Morocco  Bound.” 


he  litiumcs  romantic— ntr'^T'^maii'  : i- 
inirers  should  have  at  least  a sprinkling 
of  heliotrope:  and  If  ho  wears  a tube 
rose  he  Is  sad  and  melancholy.  Yes. 
and  the  smell  of  roses  o'ci^a.sloncd  tlte- 
deatli  of  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Breslau. 
Mi-s.  Raymond  of  Stow-Market  in  Suf- 
folk. England,  whenever  she  heard 
thunder,  even  at  a great  disUince,  be- 
g.'in  to  grow  faint,  sick  at  her  stom- 
ach. and  ready  to  vomit.  Tlie  ccl'-- 
fcrated  Mr.  Boyie  mentions  a domestic 
of  ills  owm  whose  gums  would  bleed 
at  the  tearing  of  brown  paper.  We  know 
a member  of  ine  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  who  fiddle.s  with  astounding 
bravura  when  he  smells  the  strongest 
of  garlic. 

Mr.  Paul  Esc-udier  proposes  to  man- 
age a theatre  at  popular  prices  in 
PviriF.  He  has  chosen  as  a "Site  the 
old  R,oman  circus  in  the  Latin  Quai'J^er, 
known  as  the  Arenas  of  Lutelia.  The  ^ 
underground  dens  in  which  the  wild 
beasts  were  kept  will  be  used  appro- 
, priately  as  dressing  rooms. 

The  Public  Library  Board  of  Evans- 
ton, 111  . has  branded-  a novel  by  Marion 
Harland  as  immoral  and  "unfit  for  gen- 
eral circulation”  I Are  the  Rollo  books 
and  the  novels  of  the  late  E.  P.  Roe  in 
circulation  at  Evan!s-ton?  They  'are 
sriid  to  contain  pa.ssages  that  Inflame 
the  young  and  cheer  the  old. 


,.',i-ailv.  <'Oimo|-t.  The  Choi-'C  Is  In- 
.-vliaui^-  Some  WeyHisis  li.ivo  tuc 
.grace  to  s-oun.l  a bell  is  warning  of 
q = .v- ,virli.  Others  utter  a demoniac 

'•'Hi'  ili!”  when  Ihcv  arc  clo.se  upon 
Hv  lucis  of  .he  vlcllr.i,  who  oft -n 
duuns  dlrcc'lv  in  fH-nt  .it  the  whorl. 
And  some  glv.'  no  signal  wbatever. 
'rhrv  tri'ih  to  tlicir  skill.  ju.-i'L  as  there 
arc  driV'-r.s  '.vlio  delight  in  rhaving 
h'lb'i.  I'injoynient  at  its  lulglit  is 


Mr.  Wfilliam  J.  English  of  Philadel- 
Iibia  shot  an  organist  of  Atlantic  City. 
IVrhaps  the  organist  was  not  doing 
his  best- 

We  are  informed  by  the  Era  (London) 
that  Mi.ss  Sadie  Martinot  learned  her 
Irish  from  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault.  The 
Era  says:  "It  is  always  a delight  to 

mc(  t so  interesting  a lady  w'ho  looks 
back  upon  her  career  W'ith  such  an 
unaffected  appreciation  of  the  experi- 
ences that  are  so  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  clever  artist.”  From  which  we 
have  a right  to  Infer  that  Jliss  Mar- 
linot  has  had  experiences  and  that 
she  is  correspondingly  grateful. 


Richard  Strauss,  the  remarkable  com- 
pisor  and  conductor,  has  been  decor- 
at''d  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  with 
the  order  of  the  Rec\  Eagle,  fourth 
class.  The  same  distinction  has  l.eeu 
conferred  nil  Colonel  Heyden-Linden, 
who  was  fir.st  in  the  Grand  Army  Stee- 
ple Chase  at  Hoppegarten.  Nothing  can 
be  fairer  than  this,  he  Emperor  is 
not  only  impartial;  he  Is  myriad  minded. 

Letters  written  by  Mary  Cowd?n 
Clarke  to  Robert  B.almanno  of  New 
)'ork  have  been  published  under  the 
ti.le:  "Letters  to  an  Enthusiast.”  In  a 
leview  that  appears  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  we  read:  "Webster’s 

gold  piece  was  sent  over  to  Mrs.  Clarke 
and  great  was  her  delight  to  have  a 
pi-ce  of  money  'that  had  ‘passed 
ihrough  his  hands.’  as  if  tirey  had 
any  aptitude  for  keeping  what  came 
into  them,” 


Let  us  again  praise  famous  men. 
L’Ennery’s  play,  ‘‘Paillasse.”  was  re- 
vived lately  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
and  this  story  was  revived  with  it.  It 
appears  that  Lemonnier  was  anxious  I 
to  mount  the  play  at  the  R6publique, 
but  Mme.  d'Ennery  wrote  saying  that 
her  husband  would  consent  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  play-actor,  Taillade, 
should  have  a set  of  false  teeth  put  in’ 
.as  his  declamation  had  become  faulty! 
In  her  kindness  of  heart  she  crossed 
the  line  of  prudence.  She  named  a 
dentist  who,  as  a friend  of  her  hus- 
band, would  do  it  for  nothing,  and  do 
it  well.  Now  only  the  thoughtless  rec- 
ommend a tailor,  a play,  a cigar,  a phy- 
sician, in  fact  anybody  or  anything, 
for  that  way  madness  lies,  and  by  rec- 
ommendation friendships  are  broken, 
reputations  ruined,  and  occasion;U- 
ly  the  result  is  bloodshed.  Was 
Taillade  grateful?  Not  a bit  of 
it.  He  was  grievously  offended.  He 
struck  an  attitude  that  well  deserved 
applause,  and  exclaimed:  “A  Taillade 

with  false  teeth?  Never,  never.”  He 
died  only  a short  time  ago,  toothless 
to  the  end  and  in  extreme  poverty, 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  commissioned 
Marcel  Schwob  to  arrange  a version  of 
•'ilacbeth  for  her  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. Sarah  should  make  a splendid 
I.ady  Macbeth  If  she  acted  the  part 
with  tragic  repose,  and  not  in  a fine 
frenzy.— The  Referee. 

■‘Should”?  Say  rather  has.  for  she 
played  the  part  long  ago  In  Paris. 

Although  Mr.  Kubelik  will  not  visit 


This  reminds  us  that  the  eminent 
playwright,  Mr.  Samuel  Eberly  Gross, 
says  he  will  give  S5000  to  any  Chica.go 
charity  Mayor  Harrison  may  name  if 
Rostand'  appeals  the  case  in  which  he 
is  charged  with  plagiarism.  We  arc 

more  and  more  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Gross  has  no  sense  of  humor.  If 
Rostand  docs  appeal,  Mayor  Harris-in 
should  return  the  $.aOOO  to  Mr.  Gross, 
who  is  sadly  in  need  of  charity. 

Mr.  .Sims  met  a friend  at  Auteull, 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
buck  against  the  evil  influence 
of  the  number  13.  “He  told 
me  that  he  could  only  back  horses 
numbered  13  on  the  card,  and  onl.v  back 
at  kiosque  13.  I saw  him  after  the 
first  and  second  races,  when  he  ■was 
not  going  well  and  strong.  After  the 
big  race  he  reflected  i^i  a strange 
language  that  I could  hardly  grasp, 
and  he  tore  a bundle  of  win-and-a- 
place  '13'  tickets  into  the  tiniest  of 
atoms.  Never  again  would  he  joke 
with  the  fat-al  13.  The  board  read  9-1-6. 
When  the  Stewards  gave  their  decision, 
and  disqualified  Mr.  Quilp,  it  read  1-6- 
13.  I handed  him  a tract  and  walked 
away.”  

Lady  0.s.=ory  died  of  fright  in  16S4 
because  she  was  one  of  thirteen  at 
table. 

Southampton  (L.  I.)  is  just  now  a 
favorite  summer  resort.  A procession 
followed  Mr.  Louis  Disbrow  to  the 
Post  Office  where  he  was  examined. 
‘‘There  were  buggies,  phaetons,  deliv- 
ei'y  carts,  and  odd  styles  in  old  park 
carriages,  and  each  rig  contained 
either  reporters,  artists,  or  photograph- 
ers, with  cameras,  big  and  little.”  Mr. 
Disbrow,  it  may  be  remembered,  is 
charged  with  murder.  M-,-.«.  Foster,  the 
widow  of  one  of  his  alleged  victims,  sat 
almost  opposite  him  in  a railway  train, 
“but  Disbrow  showed  no  .sign  of  re- 
cognition.” He  might  at  least  have 
bowed  to  her. 


1 In  the  Harwiches,  on  Cape  Cod.  the 
customary  friendly  greeting  is:  “Hows 
I you'  biler.” 


/ r 


Miss  Katheryn  Powell,  a play-actress. 
Is  an  enthusiastic  bicycle  rider,  and 
thu.s  is  she  more  terrible  than  an  army 
with  oannt'i-.s.  Riding  with  her  well- 
known  enti'.usiasm  on  a sidewalk  in 
White  Pl.ains  (N.  Y.)  she  met  Mr. 

Mesfs  Dunckel,  a rich  farmer,  wlio 
w.as  .so  shacked  by  this  wanton  viola- 
tion of  a village  ordinance  that,  as 
she  as.serts,  lie  gave  her  a violent 
push  and  knocked  her  into  the  road. 
She  further  states  that  she  struck  a 
hydrant,  an  apparatus  of  quenching 
thirst  that  is  not  familiar  to  the  pro- 
fcssi'in  at  large,  and  injured  her  arm 
j and  hip.  which  enter  prominently  into 
the  equipment  of  the  successful  play- 
actress  of  today.  For  t’nese  injuries 
to  her  pride  niid  person  yiiss  Powell 
sues  the  said  Moses  Dunckel. 

Propelling  a liicyclc  on  a sidewalk 
is  .0  favoiite  village  amusement,  and 
from  personal  observation  we  are  pre- 
pared to  .say  that  this  amusement  is 
dear  to  villagers  as  well  as  city  folk. 
It  is  true  that  in  cv^'i-y  well  appoint- 
ed village  tiuu-c  is  a prohibiting  ordl- 
nanc'^,  lint  how  o:‘trn  are  sucli  ordi- 
nances respected  by  tlie  vihagers  theni- 
s.^lves?  Do  not  lie  deceived  by  the  word 
fhlcw.alk.  Ill  many  villa.ges  the  roads 

visir  ^r  heavy,  and  a bicyclist, 

the  United  States,  the  passion  of  his'  ; *i''*'"i.siav-:tic  or  apathetic,  can  find  no 
press  agent  is  unabated.  We  are  told  P'rasure  in  llir-ni.  The  sidewalks  arc 
that  the  scent  of  violets  makes  the  vio-  I'n'-’":-!;.'  paths,  worn  i;v  ti-arapin.g  feet, 
linist  gay;  if  heliotrope  is  in  the  room  '•'‘ide  ■ norp.i,  one  pei-son.  a.nd  hard 
■ ■ ■ ■ - ci'i ■iiig':':  for  a bicr-cUst  to  ride  with  com- 


tn  city  or  vllla.gc,  -at  home  or  abroad,  , 
the  monnt.ul  man  or  woman  demands  , 
that  the  pedestrian  .sbonld  give  way. 
The  p.-'ilcslriiin  is  always  the  chump, 
the  padestrlan  i.<  always  it.  This  Is  one 
of  the  changes  brouj^ht  about  by  Uie 
higher  civUi-zation.  and  it  should  be 
(■'I'ssed  -.vith  noise  on  which  a promi- 
nent lawyer  the  other  day  pronounced 
a set  and  formal  •niiogy.  We  should 
WPicomc  noise,  whether  it  be  ctiirscd 
by  escaping  steam,  sbuntin.v  of  freight 
c:'-rs,  shrieking  •'!  trolley  cars  round 
comes.  o’.‘  nalriotic  joy  cxpres.scd  after 
the  manner  of  the  Chinese.  This 
thought  threaded,  as  with  gold,  the  ar- 
gvnient  cf  the  learned  counsel.  If 
you  do  not  enjoy  noise,  you  are  not 
civilized,  and  therefore,  the  Africans 
de.scribcd  by  P.urtnn  and  Winwood 
Keadc  with  their  novcr-cca.sing  din, 
their  constant  beating  of  drums,  their 
yells  of  incrcdi'oly  long  breath,  are  far 
above  'as  in  the  scaic. 

We  do  not  defend  Mr.  Moses  Dunckel 
for  his  biojsquc  manner  cf  Introducing 
the  enthusiastic  Miss  Powell  to  a 
hrdrant.  The  shock  was  severe.  And 
“the  man  who,  etc.,”  is  as  much  of 
a wretch  as  in  former  days  when 
WCTUGH  v.'cl'e  not  so  cltirnorous  concern- 
ing  their  rights.  But  we  sympathize 
fully  with  Mr.  Dunckel's  intention,  his 
expression  was  crude,  his  technic  with- 
out flaoiSf.  

AYh  c CO  not  the  vegetari.ins  make 
mere  out  of  the  case  of  Peter,  the 
Vv'ild  Roy,  who  was  found  in  the  woods 
ni-ar  Hamoiin  in  1725,  walking  on  all 
fours,  climbing  trees,  and  feeding  on 
grass  and  moss?  There  was  a man 
who  undoubtedly  lived  according  to 
nature.  It  is  true  that  after  he  ha-I  been 
introduced  ‘ to  the  Royal  Family  and 
was  a welcome  visitor  in  the  stately 
homes  of  England,  he  acquired  a taste 
f^r  cooked  meat,  but  only  after  months 
of  practice:  and  until  his  deatn  at  the 
supposed  a.ge  of  73  his  favorite  d.et 
was  raw  cabbage  and  green  stuff.  He 
was  fortunate  in  his  century,  for  had 
he  been  taken  to  England  during  the 
glorious  reign  of  King  Henry  \ III. 
m.an  is  naturally  a polygamous  animal— 
Peter  would  have  found  few  vegetables. 
Cabbages,  turnips,  and  carrots  were 
then  seldom  seen.  Queen  Catherine 
could  not  have  her  customary  salad 
until  a gardener  was  imported  from 
the  Netherlands.  Artichokes.  plum:r, 
a.pricots  were  only  beginning  to  be 
ku.own.  Gooseberries  tvere  introduced 
in  1533,  and  cherries  were  then  20  shil- 
lings a pound.  To  go  back  to  Peter, 
the  vegetarian  by  instinct  and  choice. 
For  years  he  could'  no’t  pronounce  a 
woi-d;  but  he  could  growl  and  neigh, 
and  whenever  there  "n'as  the  threat  of 
a storm,  he  would  howl  and  betray  the 
greatest  uneasiness. 

Just  as  a story  that  Poe  stole  his 
“Raven”  is  published  annually  and 
with  unfailing  regularity,  so  there  is 
regularly  recurring  advice  to  women 
concerning  a sequence  of  color  to  be 
observed  fn  the  wearing  of  gems.  The 
London  Graphic  thinks  that  the  Siam- 
ese arrangement  may  afford  sugges- 
tions. The  women  of  that  country  wear 
on  Sunday  red  silk  with  rubies;  on 
Monday  a silver  and  white  dress  with 
a necklace  of  moonstones;  Tuesday 
secs  a light  red  dress  with  coral  orna- 
ments; Wednesday  a green  dress  with 
emeralds:  Thursday  there  is  a display 
of  variegated  colors  with  cat's  eyes; 
Friday  they  don  pale  blue  with  flash- 
ing diamonds — the  diamonds  must 
flash;  Saturday  they  choose  a dark 
blue  with  sapphires  to  match. 

, Now  there  are  endless  variations  on 
this  theme.  In  Poland  they  believe  that 

each  month  has  a particular^  gem  at- 
tached to  it,  which  governs  it.  and  is 
si'pposed  to  influence  the  destiny  of 
j persons  born  in  that  month.  January, 

' jacinth,  or  garnet,  constancy;  Febru- 
ary, amethyst,  which  preserves  mortals 
from  strong  passions;  March,  blood- 
stone. courage  and  secrecy;  April,  sap- 
phires. repentance  and  ignorance:  May, 
pn'.er.ald,  love;  June,  agate,  long  life 
and  health:  July,  ruby  or  cornelian, 
which  ensures  the  forgetfulness  or  cure 
of  evils  springing  from  friendship  or 
love;  August,  sardonyx,  conjugal  hap- 
piness; September,  chrysolite  it  pre- 
serves from  folly  or  it  cures  it;  Oc- 
tober, aquamarine,  or  opial,  denotes 
misfortune  and  hope;  November,  topaz, 
whicli  insures  fidelity  and  friendship, 
December,  turquoise  or  malachite, 
which  denotes  the  most  brilliant  suc- 


Rnt  wo  fear  that  tills  table  of  gems 
In  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly,  and  we  i 
have  seen  otiicr  tables  of  far  different 
ct  n.slrnctlon.  tVe  once  read  tliat  tlic  j 
wearer  of  an  amctliyst  could  never  bc- 
enne  Intoxicated,  no  matter  how  pottle 
fieep  were  the  potations.  We  have 
I'caehcd  Hie  age  when  the  liver  scem.^, 
to  be  a more  important  organ  than  the 
brain  or  licart;  otherwise  we  should 
dcariy  like  to  make  the  experiment 
that  is,  if  anyone  would  kindly  lend  us 
an  amethyst. 


) I'iA^  ) : 


DDAY  there  are  ■wandering  or- 
chestral leaders  v/ho  are  charac- 
terized witli  a fine  disregard  of 
sexual  attributes  as  prima  donna 
conductor.s.  They  travel  from  London 
to  Milan,  from  Barcelona  to  St.  Peters- 
■burg.  Their  names  are  a.s  a magnet. 
Their  mere  presence  in  a concert  hall 
insures  a strong  box  office  draught.  No 
one  asks  what  pieces  will  be  played. 
For  once  the  soloi.st  is  neglected.  The 
attraction,  the  blazing  star  is  the  con- 
ductor. Tlie  composer  i.s  a king  of 
shreds  and  patches.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion concerning  music  by  Beethoven, 
Wagner,  Tschaikowskv.  ct  al.  The  only 
question  is,  does  Nikiseh  or  Colonne  or 
AVeingartner,  or  Mottl,  or  Maiiler,  or 
Richard  Strauss  interpret  these  works? 
And  't  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
conductors  have  their  indefatigable  and 
pas.sionate  press  agents. 

Of  these  conductors  Mr.  Arthur 
(Nikiseh— Flos  Regum  Artliurus— is  eas- 
ily first  as  an  awakener  of  sensational 
scenes  and  a provoker  of  hysteria.  The 
eminent  Hungarian  js  said  to  be  earn- 
ing. or  at  least  receiving,  an  income  of 
about  $25,000  a year.  P]is  contract  with 
the  Gewandhaus  is  for  life,  and  when 
jhc  chooses  to  retire  he  will  have  a 
pension  v/hich  at  his  death  will  go  to 
j Kiis  wldv^w.  Ho  will  not  visit  America 
next  season. 

The  visitors',  according  to  report,  will 
be  Richard  Strauss,  Felix  Weingartner. 
Pietro  Mascagni.  The  visit  of  the  last- 
named  has  long  been  a movable  feast; 
(his  terrible  approach  has  long  been 
sounded;  and  various  managers  have 
said  with  the  late  Harry  Bloodgood: 
•‘He's  got  to  come.”  We  now  are  told 
that  he  will  arrive  in  October;  that  be 
will  make  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
where  he  will  conduct  an  orchestral 
concert,  which  will  be  followed  by  a 
performance  of  ‘‘Cavalleria  Rusticana” 
with  the  celebrated  intermezzo  includ- 
ed, at  the  request  of  several  prominent 
patrons  of  music  in  the  metropolis;  but 
' the  opera  will  be  “given  in  concert 
form.”  Yet  we  read  only  a week  ago 
that  he  would  bring  costumes  Vv'lth  him 
and  also  scenery.  Will  Turiddu  sing 
in  a correct  dress-coat  and  unimpeach- 
able trousers?  Will  Santuzza  wear  a 
low-cut  gown  and  the  conventionally 
petrified  concert-smile?  Perish  the 
thought! 

Mascagni  will  bring  Ms  orchestra 
and  a quartet  of  singers.  “In  all  proba- 
bility the.  orchestra  will  be  Leandro 
Campanari’s  Philharmonic  Orch'?stra 
from  Milan,  one  of  the  most  noted 
! orchestral  organizations  in  Italy.” 
Mascagni  may  also  conduct  Rossini’s 
“Stataat  Mater.”  Another  week  and 
this  work  will  be  announced  as  a nov- 
elty. 

The  foreign  journals  speak  now  more 
favorably  of  Mascagni  as  a eonductor 
than  when  he  first  began  to  labor  in 
this  vinej-ard.  However  he  may  be  as 
a leader  of  mu.sic  not  his  own,  there 
will  be  animal  curiosity  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Finch  wrote  a week  ago:  “A  fool- 
' ish  story  comes  from  Madrid  to  the 
I effect  that  Mascagni,  arriving  there 
! recently  t'j  give  some  concerts,  found 
no  one  at  the  station  to  receive  him, 
and  that  at  the  hotel  where  he  had 
ordered  rooms  he  was  refused  admit- 
tance. T’no  mystery  was  not  explained 
till  next  day,  when  he  heard  that  hr 
was  accused  of  having  written  a hymn 
on  Admiral  Dewey.  He  denied  the  al- 
legation and  everybody  forthwith  be- 
came enthusiastic.  Such  is  one  of  the 
latest  phases  of  the  mania  for  free  ad- 
vertising.” I remember  a report  that 
Mascagni  did  write  and  put  in  per- 
formance some  sort  of  a musical  com- 
position with  a title  that  referred  to 
the  terrible  and  bloody  'oattle  of  Ma- 
nila. If  he  did,  this  fact  will  no  doubt 
be  properly  exploited  as  soon  as  be 
sights  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  piece  will 
be  played  with  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war.  Thus  perhaps  did 
he  build  bett:r  than  ho  knew. 

* * * 

Felix  M'eingartner  will  visit  the 
United  States  with  his  Kaim  orchestra 
of  Munich,  where  the  beer  comes  from. 
Nikl.sch  is  wise:  he  does  not  compose. 
Weingailner  has  the  mania  for  writ- 
ing- he  writes  prose,  discusses  sym- 
phonies, cisails  the  widow  M'agner  an.l 
her  management  of  Bayreuth,  exposes  I 
the  nllinhlo  ignorance  of  critics  whv  | 


I 


not  flml  his  muRlc  in^pirwl.  and  he 
v^'tcs  nuislc  that  may  be  Justly 
with  his  prcSL-  works,  ^ . 

music  is  much  duller  than  his  Po's-ml  hi 
essays.  In  Boston  he  is 
mad  tinkering  with  V.  eber  s Intita- 
llon  to  the  Dance."  by  a symphony,  and 
bv  a song  or  two.  His  chamber  music 
.and  symphonic  poems  are  unknown 
here,  and  of  course  no  one  of  hia  operas 
has  been  pcrform^tl.  The  latest  of 
these  operas.  "Orestes.”  originally  pro- 
duced at  I.olpslc.  was  performed  at 
Berlin  .Tune  H.  A fair-minded  critic 
says:  "Th.,  work  is  unsatisfactory  and 
disappointing:  many  numbers  promise 
groat  things  but  fall  into  insipidity  be- 
fore they  get  to  the  end.  and  this  may 
be  said  of  the  whole  opera;"  and  Mr. 
0:to  B.ssinann.  Welngartner’s  sworn 
admirer,  labored  and  floundered  in  his 
attempts  to  find  pages  worthy  of  praise. 
But  tVeingartner.  the  conductor.  Is  said 
to  be  a bright  and  shining  light.  The 
testimony  Is  universal  and  overwhelm- 
' Ing.  At  the  same  time  we  have  all 
‘ learned  In  our  quiet  little  village  to  sus- 
pect the  genuineness  of  foreign  reputa- 
tions. and  to  ask  that  we  may  bo  per- 
mitted to  hear  and  Judge  for  ourselves. 


The  visit  of  Richard  Strauss  will  un- 
doubtedly be  an  important  event.  He 
lb  today  the  most  prominent  musical  In-, 
dividuallty  In  all  Europe,  in  tho  whole 
musical  world.  He  has  bitter  enemies.' 
b-il  he  will  more  likely  sulfer  from  the 
hysterical  enthusiasm  of  a bind  of 
admirers  in  Germany,  from  such  as 
Gustav  Brecher.  who  has  taken  his  life 
(Hermann  Scemann.  publisher  and  ac- 
cesoory,  Bolpslc).  from  Hans  Merlan. 
nho  died  the  other  day.  the  author  of 
' a p.imphlet.  "Also  sprarh  zarathustra,” 
which  is  55  pages  long,  and  is  one 
shrieking  eulogy.  To  show  how  the 
foes  of  Strauss  attack  him.  I quote 
from  Mr.  John  F.  Uunciman,  the  mu- 
sic critic  of  the  Saturday  Review: 

•T  find  little  be.iuty  in  anv.  I*?® 
Strauss  music  and  none  in  ‘ rill.  At 
heart  his  mu.slc  differs  in  no  wise  from 
the  thousands  of  fugues  and  canons 
written  two  centuries  ago.  They  were 
maivelouslv  constructed:  as  pi^es  of 
mathematics  nothing  can  ever  be  done 
to  beat  them.  Unfortunately  they  were 
not  music.  And  unfortunately  Till  Is 
not  music.  To  be  sure,  there  are  no 
fugues  In  it.  but  that  Is  merely  a mat- 
ter of  mode;  the  musical  mathematics 
of  one  generation  are  not  those  of  the 
later  generations.  Strauss  Is  the  most 
up-to-date  musical  mathtmatlclim  liv- 
ing (I  suppose):  and  his 
spiegel’  will  rest  soon  among  the  tor- 
gotten  comic  canons  and  rounds  and 
lugucs  of  200  years  past.  In  a sense 
•Till’  shows  a technic: 

Juring  tricks  are  done.  In  the  higher 
sense  Strauss  has  not  a technic.  A 
teehnlc  Is  the  means  of  doing  the  tmna 
the  artist  sets  out  to  do.  For  such  a 
technic  I look  ih  vain  in  all  the  works 
of  Strauss  I have  so  far  heaid.  me 
*Tod  und  Verklarung’  I wrote  abouc 
Svhen  Strauss  directed  one  of  the  ; 

* Scliulz-Curtius  concerts  some  years 
a:-o.  Theri-  we  have  Strauss  the  serious 
man  It  Is  often  said  that  he  wrote 
the  inuslc  to  a piece  of  fantastic  prose 
given  in  the  program.  The  fact  Is  I | 
believe  that  the  mu.slc  was  ttrlUen 
first;  but  wo  may  be  sure  Strauss  aid- 
ed and  abetted  In  the  composition  of 
that  piece  of  fantastic  prose  And 
what  a poor,  banal  idea  Is  there.  How- 
Tt-er  the  ending  contains  the  nearest 
approach  Strauss  has  so  far  made  to 
waiting  a real  bit  of  music.  The  idea 
of  Don  Juaii’  Is  Just  as  common,  l 
don't  like  this  music.  A little  tvhlle 
ago  Strauss  was  the  mode  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany,  nnd  now  that  he  is 
outmoded,  as  completely  outmoded  as 
the  writers  of  the  Beard.sley-Tellow- 
Book  period,  lie  is  beginning  to  find  a 
few  admirers  in  New  "iork  and  Lon- 
tlhn.” 

Mr.  Runciman  does  not  like  Strauss  s 
music.  Ho  is  not  alone.  He  writes 
as  many  wrote  against  tV'agner.  and 
before  that  against  Schumann,  and  be- 
fore that  against  Beethoven.  He  has 
an  indisputable  right  to  his  opinions; 
but  when  he  says  that  Strauss  is  now 
"outmoded”  in  Germany,  he  shows  a 
deplorable  Ignorance  of  Ibe  present  mu- 
sical life  In  that  country,  and  he  says 
the  'thing  that  Is  not. 

Strauss  will  not  bring  any  orchestra. 
It  is  proposed  that  he  shall  have  the  ' 
use  of  the  i’hllharmonlc  In  New  York, 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  the 
Chicago  Orchestra,  and  tho  orchestras 
of  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 

To  refuse  an  orchestra  to  such  a man 
would  be  an  act  of  provincial  churlish- 
ness. 

But  what  will  the  older  critics  In  New 
York  do?  Their  vacation  is  already 
spoiled  by  the  thought  of  his  approach. 
Will  they  obtain  an  Injunction  against 
him? 

• * • 

Jlax  Schillings’s  "Der  Pfelfertag"  will 
be  the  first  novelty  at  the  Berlin 

Royal  Opera  Hoifse  next  season. The  I 

r.oveltioR  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Con- | 
.servatory  concerts  last  season  were  as 

follows:  A symphony  by  Mozart  that 
exists  only  In  the  orchestral  parts,  ^ - 
hul's  symphony  in  G minor;  a 
by  Raneau  for  four  voices.  “In  Con- 
ivertendo":  Humperdinck's  "Moon»n 

Isymphony";  Uszt's  Thirteenth  Psalm. 

1 Bach's  mass  in  B minor  was  also  given. 

d A Schubert  tountain  will  be  put  up 

the  Sobleskl  Place  at  Vienna.  The 


fountain  will  be  dec  iK^#ii(*wlth  a1 
statue  of  the  composer,  and  there  will 
be  bas-reliefs  Illustrative  of  songs  by 
Schubert  In  w'hlch  water  plays  an  im- 
portant part, Some  unpublishe-d  j 

works  by  Dlszt— Hungarian  rhapsodies  I 
I and  sacred  music — have  been  found 
: among  the  papers  of  a Hungarian  -who 
died  recently.  The  manuscripts  have 
been  sold  by  the  heirs  to  a Viennese 
publisher,  who  will  publish  them  imme- 
diately.  A new  opera  by  Humper- 

dinck will  be  produced  at  the  Berlin 

Royal  Opera  House  In  November. 

Mlclo  Horzoroskl,  an  8-year-old  pianist, 
made  a sensation  at  Vienna  by  playing 
from  memory,  with  Messrs.  Prill  and 
Jeral,  a trio  by  Haydn.  Ho  also  played 
solo  pletes  by  Bach,  Mezart.  Beetho- 
ven, Chopin,  and  pieces  of  his  own. 

There  was  a Tschalkowsky  festliml  at 
Pyrmont  June  28.  29.  The  program  In- 
clud.jd  an  excerpt  from  "lolanthe,”  the 
piano  concerto  In  B flat  minor  (Franz 
Mannstaedt,  pianist),  the  Trio  op.  50, 
the  Fifth  Symphony.  Overture  ‘’1812." 
two  orchestral  suites,  songs,  and  piano 
pieces.  Hugo  Rlemann  delivered  an 
address.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  given 
to  tho  monument  fund  for  Bortzlng! 

I Mr.  Spatz.  an  Innkeeper  of  Milan. 

threw  open  to  the  public  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  Verdi’s  death  the 
apartment  that  was  formerly  used  by 
the  great  composer,  and'  charged  an 
entrance  fee  of  10  cents.  The  proceeds 
were  given  tO‘ a charitable  institution 
of  which  he  is  President.  The  Alba, 
a newspaper,  accused  him  of  attempt- 
ing to  advertise  his  Inn  and  of  specu- 
lating -with  the  name  of  Verdi.  He 
sued  the  newspaper,  and  the  Judge  dis- 
missed tho  complaint. 


News  concerning  the  next  season  of 
the  OpOra-ComlQue,  Paris.  Calv6  will 
create  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  Hahn's 
nevr  opera,  "La  CarmOlite."  Jeanne 
Raunay  will  create  the  leading  part  in 
Georges  HUe’s  "La  Tltania.”  Rose  Ca- 
ron will  reappear  in  "IphlgOnie  en  Tau- 
rlde."  Sigrld  Arnoldson.  in  consequence 
of  her  recent  success  in  this  theatre, 
will  make  several  appearances.  Mas- 
senet’s "Jongleur  de  Notre-Damo”  and 
Xa\’l®r  Leroux's  "I. a Reine  Flaramette" 
will  be  produced.  Massenet’s  "Werther” 
will  be  revived. 


Dresden.  7 There  sue  Interesting  musi- 
cal eplsi'iVs.  'The  new  instruments  In- 
vented b#  the  composer,  the  vlolotta 
and  the  cellone.  were  used  for  the  first 
time  In  an  orchestra.  "Their  sound  Is 
rather  dry  and  harsh.  Tho  opera  gives 
the  impression  that  tho  composer  is  a 
man  of  r.aural  ability  and  much  learn- 
'ng  The  singers  and  the  orchestra 
have  an  exceedingly  diiacult  and 

thankless  task." Ferdinand  JSger,  a, 

tenor  once  well  known  In  leading  Gei  - 
man  onera  houses  and  the  first  . i?- 
fried  in  Berlin,  died  at  Vienna  June  13. 

at  the  age  of  C4. The  sixth 

"Sungerbundesfest"  will  be  held  this 

sum, Tier  at  Graz.  Eight 
elghtv-seven  societies  with  'J’®"} 

bers  will  sing  in  competition.  Liszt  s 
"Rt.  Elisabeth"  will  be  given  op- 
eratic form  at  the  Lelpslo  City  • e- 

atre  next  season. I'lie  owner  of  the 

villa  at  Ischl  formerly  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Johann  Strauss  h.is  creeled  a 
menument  of  his  own  modeling  to  Jo- 
hannes Brahms.  In  the  Cttf<1en  where 

Brahms  liked  to  sit. Jean  blbellus 

and  Armas  Jiirnefelt. 

ers.  have  received  rcspecUvoly  sums 
equivalent  to  and  $2^  "f  ,K,%t" 

pend. Carl  Pluttl.  organist  of  t.ie  St. 

Thomas  Church,  Lelpslc.  and  teacher 
at  the  Conservatory,  died  June  17  a*. 

'^GusFave^Charpentler  Is  enlarging  and 
arranging  his  "Vie  du  PoHe  „ 

stage.  The  new,  title  will  be  Jiilien 
and  the  piece  will  be  a Wnd  of  safioe 

to  "Louise." Liiclenne  Br6val  on  ntr 

return  to  tho  Op?ra.  Paris, 
scribed  by  Giilbard,  the  manage.,  as  a 
wandering  sheep  that  has  returned  to 

the  fold.” Calvfe  will  return  to  the 

Op6ra-Coraiquc.  Paris,  next  Novem- 
ber. to  create  a part  In  a new  opera. 
At  some  time  in  the  winter  she  «1U 
sing  In  "Hfrodiade”  at  Mo.nte  CaTlo^ 
t\"hcn  Daudet’s  "L’Arlfeslenne  P 

formed  lately  at  Vienna  only  ® 

music,  led  by  Colonne  of  ,P 

the  audience.  Three  numbers  ’aeie  en  | 

cored Xavier  Leroux  has  written  the 

Sc  Of  an  opera.  "Reine  Jlametta 
to  be  produced  next  Reason  at  the 
Op#ra-Comlque.  Paris.  ^The  book  s 
founded  on  Catulle  MendSs  s P'a)'. 
which  Julia  Marlowe  wishes 
apparently  to  prove  that  sne  does  not 
realize  her  limlia-lions. 


which  'hawi  t'  1-  pttrerume  w^Tn.-uie 
her  best  friends  anxious  for  the  pres- 
ervailoii  of  her  voice,  if  this  gifted 
Scotch  vocalist  would  adopt  a more 
reposeful  stvle  this  anxiety  would  be 
relieved  nnd  her  singing  none  the  less 
ettcrtlve.” 

The  Wagner  festival  performances  at 
Munich  are  to  last  from  Aug.  9 to  Sept. 
12.  "Die  Melstcrslnger"  will  have  seven 
performances,  "Tristan”  five.  Tann- 
hiiuser”  nnd  "Lohengrin”  four  each. 
Among  the  .singers  are  Nordlca  and 
Ternlna  (In  "Lohengrin”  both  will  ap- 
pear, as  Elsa  and  Ortrud  respectively); 
Premstad.  Stheff.  Bettaque,  MlUlen- 
I burg.  Reichmann,  Bertram.  Anlhes. 
I Gerhauser. 


Salnt-SaSns  has  written  an  acrostic 
In  honor  of  Francis  Plante, the  pianist. 

A monument  in  POre  Lachaise  to 

Jules  Delsart,  the  ’cellist,  was  dedicated 

June  13. Basil  Hood  and  Edward 

German  are  already  at  work  on  a new 

opera  for  the  Savoy. Homer  Lind,  a 

singer  well  known  In  this  country,  ap- 
peared at  the  Oxford.  London,  June  30, 

in  a "playlet"  founded  on  de  Banvllle’s 
"Grlngolre.”  with  music  by  Julian  Ed- 
ward.s. The  coronation  ballet,  "Bri- 

tannia’s Realm.”  music  by  Landon  Ron- 
ald, was  produced  at  the  Alhambra 
June  16.  "Miss  Blaney  Is  a fine,  ’shape- 
ly’ ami  majestic  representative  of  Bri- 
tannia.” No  doubt,  the  typical  British 

matron,  majestic  and— bul'oous. The 

Era  regretfully,  declares  "that  CalvC 
has  broadened  her  effects  In  ‘Carmen’ 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  may  be  said 
to  ’play  to  the  gallery’  almost  ex- 
clusively. Consequently  the  m.agiilficent 
art  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
vocalists  suffers  by  comparison  with 

oJr  remembrances  of  tho  past." Right 

after  Possart  had  read  "Enoch  Arden” 
in  London  to  the  music  of  Richard 
Strauss  played  by  the  composer.  Mr. 
Bispham  performed  the  t.ask  with  Hen- 
ry Bird  as  pianist. Antoinette  Ster- 

ling and  her  song  gave  a recital  In  Lon- 
don. June  16.  She  sang  "The  Three 
Fishers"  for  the  14.678th  time,  and 

with  "great  dramatic  expression.” 

Mt.  George  Hamlin  will  sing  at  the 
M'orcester  (Mass.)  Festival.  Something 

by  Richard  Strauss? Will  Suzanne 

Adams  be  the  star  of  this  festival?  A 
r.lce,  painstaking  young  woman,  but  If 
she  Is  a star,  she  is  only  of  the  third 

, magnitude. Georglne  von  Januschow- 

1 sky.  the  singer  .and  the  widow  of  Adolf 
Neuendorf,  has  been  engaged  as  the 
"old  woman”  of  Heinrich  Conrled’s 
Irving  Place  Theatre  company.  New 
York. 


Kubelik  once  more 

lint  necullar  success  which  is  an  ms 

"or  making  hi®  violin  ’’^ng  > et 


"Guinevere"  writes  to  the  Refeice 
(London); 

“The  envv,  hatred,  and  malice  whlcn 
we  unfortunate  Britons  are  experienc- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  German 
papers  at  the  present  lime 
edly  a reflection  of  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country.  I '’‘'ve  ju.st  received 
letter  from  a young  Australian  singer 
—Miss  Francte  Adlei^who  has  a fine 
voice,  bv  the  way.  She  tells  me  that 
she  is  going  to  eschevy  large  salaries 
for  a time,  and  study  in  London  serl- 
ouslv.  Which  Is  as  It  should  be. 
Throughout  her  tour  In  (jermany  Miss 
Xdlc^  ha°  been  successful,  apart  fn.m 
her  intrinsic  merit,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  accounted  an  Aus 
t?alian  Therefore  she  was  permitted 
o sing  in  English,  for  the  average 
German  setms  to  think  that  an  Aiis 
tiallan  is  a kind  of  American.  But 
Adler  adds  that  English  artists 
are  frequentlv  hissed  off  the  stage,  and 
that  a?  the  present  tune  it  would  be 

I unwise  for  them  to  accept  engagements 
from  German  agents.  It  seems  almo-t 
I Incredible,  but  I , jnow  from  other 
I .sources  that  It  is  UU  rall>  ■ •'•'rhe 
Adler  has  popularized  in  G,?man>  fh 
Hcnev«ucklr  and  the  Bee.  fao  she,  as 
11  Colonial,  has  done  'm''  J"  .se 

venglng  '''e,  ih?  “ong 

Teutons  assail  us.  Not  that  ine  -o  ^ 
itself  is  to  blame;  ^l  is  gracelul  an 
pi-etty.  but  one  doesn’t  want  “v^ 

It  Talking  of  popul.ir  songs,  tb®  Amcr 
leans  and  oiirsclvc.s  htive  mterchang^ 

Home”  is  heaid  throughout  the  United 
SMcs  and  that  dreadful  “Dolly  Gray’’ 
the  words  descriptive  of  the  emotions 
a tidier  whose  heart  is  bV°''f".  f " 
the  idea  of  his  having 
was  written  In  America  at  the  time  Qc 
the  Cuban  campaign. 


‘I  wended  my  way  -u-ith  pleasant  an- 


A dispatch  to  the  Dally  Mail  from 
Paris  says  that  Leoncavallo,  the  com- 
poser, has  fled  In  despair  to  an  obscure 
part  of  Italy,  leaving  no  address,  to 
escape  telegrams  from  Emperor  Will- 
iam. They  were  collaborating  In  pre- 
paring an  opera  based  on  the  famous 
story  of  Roland  and  embodying  the  at- 
, mosphere  of  the  Charlemagne  period. 

I The  Emperor  has  written  two  acts  of 
, the  libretto  and  hopes  shortly  to  com- 
' plete  five,  hut  he  has  sent  lately  so 
many  telegrams  dally  to  I^eoncavallo  In 
Paris,  altering  and  advising,  that  the 
latter  fled. 

• * • 

Frank  Van  der  Stueken’s  "Pax  trlum- 
phans"  for  chorus  and  orchestra  was 
performed  successfully  at  Antwerp.  The 

composer  conducted Alfred  Stelz- 

iier’s  fairy  opera,  "Rtibezahl,”  was  per- 
formed fer  the  first  time  June  14  at 


?fiTro  ”v^e?^ti‘m^es  .%ln  this  peculiarly  io  ' St.  James’s  Hall,  for 

r Ba^:r;md  ritrLi:^ 

1^r‘ro1l1ierB^"Tnd^"ed’!^h^^  a distinctly  sadder 

narv  wav  In  which  this  young  artist  Is  ^ owing  to  the  lady’s  selection 

able  to  sustain  the  high  level  of  his  of  eight  ditties, 

‘emotion  .-tnd  .accomifilshm^ents^^for^^a  respectively  to  her  regrets 

empUfic'd  ver"  afim  Aithoiigh  ap-  Bove  Lon.g  Dead.’  to  her  dos.ro 

pTrontlv  playing  with  a I’hHosophic  a haven  in  the  home  of  slgi^s 

calmness  he  yet  conveys  the  , declaration  that  somebody  should 

?i.pllna*  Perhaps  the  sole  thing  which  ni^ht,’  to  her  passionate  complaint  that 
at  r)"^'ont  Is  lacking  to  his  exqui.rite  art  ^ 'Clialned  to  a gray-beard  no\\ . 

’extr^e  tenderness;  tohder  he  tm-  hhc  youthless.’  to  a pathetic 

2^'’’=‘Af^snor\hTpas*  maste^^^  Suction.  ’Say.  why  hast  thou  forsaken 

umloifiltldly  is  In  m.any  other  ro»l’opt®-  me?’  to  her  command  Buy  ih®,  “ ^ 

fleeV  for hcar1remling"^nguilhr  ‘"'These  lugu^ 

^^diolc  artistic  attitude  is  admirable  and  eree.  . 

engrossing. Vernon  Blackburn.  • • , ^ 

, * , n is  stated  that  the  Paris  Opdra  em- 

Reglna  Pacclnl.  who  sang  Lucia  at  ploys 
rnvpnt  Garden,  "has  a voice  of  slngu-  of  only  oo  appeal  ^ „ 

l:://  rnd^'lcl.  ‘‘"‘‘"‘^In^^Tho  'mali  ^;l’’:tra^^V’^:^rba^^ 't-H.  and^^th^ere 
scene  Mile.  Pacclnl  sang  altogether  ad-  arojn^^.’Pers^  lf"r  fho  electric 

lights:  ^ tailors  and  seamstresses  be- 
sides dcsigiurs  of  costumes;  37  ushers, 
28  firemen,  17  clerks. 

Carl  Goldmark  Is  reported  to  have 
said:  "Last  winter  I heard  Hausegger  s 
•Barbarossa’  symphony.  One  of  Us 
movements  ends  with  such  a barbarous 
noise  that  I was  completely  bewildere^. 
1 no  longer  recognized  the  key  or  the 
chords:  everything  was  drowned  by  the 
din  of  the  drums  and  the  brass.  Such 
a noise  I rcgai^d  as  a slump.  It  betrays 
the  composer’s  poverty  of  ideas;  he 
tries  to  hide  tho  fact  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  say.  But.  lo  and  behold!  Next  to 
me  sat  a well-known  conductor  who  was 
delighted,  and  tho  public  was  enthusi- 
astic But  I was  horrified  and  said  to 
myself:  ’Is  this  to  bo  the  future  of  our 
music?’  ’’  .... 

Has  Goldmark  forgotten  tnat  there 
was  a time  when. his  own  music  was 
considered  to  be  excessively  noisy  as 
well  as  madly  dissonant? 


mlrabiy.”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
But  she  Is  no  young  bird.  She  sang 
under  Mapleson  at  Her  Majesty’s  In 
1SJ.9. Hugo  Wolf  is  in  wretched  con- 

dition in  the  mad-house  where  he  has 
been  confined  for  four  years.  He  now 
Is  unable  to  speak;  he  is  chronically 
apathetic  and  recognizes  no  one.  His 
friends  arc  preparing  manuscript  work^ 
for  publication,  a symphonic  poem 
"Penthesilea,"  a serenade,  a great  cho- 
ral work  "Chrlstnacht,”  two  string 
quartets,  etc.  Wolf  destroyed  many  of 
his  manuscripts  in  the  fit  of  depression 
that  la.sted  from  1897  to  1898. 

Miss  Marguerite  MacIntyre  sang  | 

two  seasons  ago  the  part  of  Donna  El- 
vira in  "Don  Giovanni.”  A graceful, 
fine-fibred  woman,  who  gave  the  rake- 
helly Don  small  physical  excuse  for 
leaving  her.  For  once  the  forsaken  | 
lady  was  of  aristocratic  bearing,  and 
not  merely  a stout  woman,  boresome  | 
on  account  of  her  sniveling.  But.  alas, 
the  voice  was  worn.  They  say  it  was 
a golden  voice  until  the  singer  tarnished 
it  by  attempting  a part  t’nat  was  too 
high  for  her  in  Sullivan’s  "Ivanhoe 
and  persisting  in  it  although  warned 
by  several,  Nordlca  among  them.  Miss 
MacinU're  has  been  singing  in  concert 
in  London,  and  "Lancelot"  of  the  Ref- 
eree said:  "S'ne  is  a prey  to  what  may- 
be called  vocal  generosity,  and  she  has 
long  <=ung  with  a fervor  and  reckless- 
ness of  consequences  tocher  vocal  organ 


"I'  J 


Why  did  not  some  American  apolo 
glze  frankly  in  London  tor  the  mis- 
taken tOur.se  of  his  countrymen  in  tne 
war  of  Independence?  Blood  is  no 
60  much  thicker  than  wat»:r  that  « 
16  becoming  dull  and  stagnant. 


1- ' 


Nor  n-trv  ri^Sirothi'  {>rsl  HljTTTpi?!' 
bf  il;;is  ivi  IcPinod  ami  rrmrlr  iijFui-h  ' 
at  No-,v;Hiri.  Of  all  thosr  pri'^nt  'at 
Mr.  l.’hi's  (llnr.rr,  .Incko  appearril 
tvilli  tho  sreatoat  dig;nily;  but  In  harl 
the  aflvanttijTP  of  bains  a monkoy  by 
birth  ;tncl  doscciu. 


For  somotlme  thrro  has  been  the  cli.'t- 
a.ppcarlns  gun  oarriase.  oud  now  there 
is  the  disappearins  British  dairymaid. 


When  Mr.  Jasper  Talbert  tried  to  tell 
fouth  Carolinians  at  .EuseheUl  why  he 
shotild  be  elected  Governor,  the  friends 
of  Col.  Jim  Tillman  howled  and  yelled 
so  that  be  could  not  be  hetird.  And 
when  Col.  Jim  Tillman  besan  to  give 
e.yccllcnt  reasons  why  he  hims..'lf  should 
lie  chosen  to  the  office,  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Jasper  Talbert  shrieked  madly  so 
tl'.at  eloiinence  and  logric  were  a.s 
naught  and  enly  the  javys  of  Col.  Jim 
■%ere  .seen  at  work.  The  South  Caro- 
hnian.s  believe  in  free  speech  if  it  can 
be  heard. 


[ThTii  you  sny  to  yourself,  vermouth  i:-*j 
not  forbidden"  it  is  alisolulely  harmlc.ss,  ! 
■ e.opeelally  if  you  drink  the  drier  sort, 
and  In  warm  weather  .you  consume  vtist 
■ouantitles  of  aocla  and  vermoulh.  Or. 
I„ibonlo  looks  at  you  sternly,  and  gives 
warning.  V'ermouth  Is  strongly  alco- 
holic; it  is  exceedingly  harmful;  the  soda 
Is  not  .an  antidote.  And  the  one  hole 
In  the  fence  through  which  you  have 
been  crawling  is  now  stopped;  .vou  can 
only  poep  ov'er  and  prophesy  all  man- 
ner of  internal  disarrangements  to 
those  that  ar.v  within  disporting  them- 
selves carelessly. 


; JpfErl<  nIr-tTtki.rs  .-end  I’all  .uaii  up-:  no- 
; (lov  n-drlvers  aiirat  apius.'ment.'’  Some 
j cf  these  tales  would  not  bear  literal 
iranscrlptlon  for  a decent  newspaper 
of  t .-day.  Wliy  did  Miss  Hawkins  shy 
at  ]iooi"  Itlchardson,  wlio  lias  been  held 
up  ,as  an  apostle  of  morality,  a;id  at 
the  expense  of  his  contemporary,  Field- 
ing? 


The  Lady’s  Gazette  (London)  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  article  in  which 
iho  writer  de.?cri’ues  certain  “abcrr.in- 
abie  avocations”  adopted  by  some  wo- 
men and  girls  who  otherwise  could  not 
earn  honestly— as  the  phrase  goes— 
enough  to  support  life.  We  learn  that 
at  certain  w liayves  in  .Taimboth  “the 
house  refuse  is  sorted  by  women  and 
girls^  for  a beggarly  wage,  and  (as  a 
medical  inspector  says)  a more  dis- 
gusting occupation  would  be  difficult  to 
find,  the  work  people  standin,?  waist- 
deep  in  offensive  matter  of  all  sorts. 
Repre.sentation.s  have  oeen  made  to  the 
City  Fathers  without  avail.  It  is  an 
awful  commentary  upon  the  fruits  of 
civilization.  I don't  know  how  Jlr. 
Herbert  Spencer  or  any  other  con- 
structive phiiosoph.'r  'ould  explain  the 
matter  away.  It  seems  to  me,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  Hva's  Daughters,  that 
'something  cannot  be  ‘well  with  tlie 
iworld’  when  the  more  loat’nesome  a 
woman’s  province  or  occupation  is  the 
more  paltry  i.s  her  remuneration.  It 
-isn’t  one  of  iife’.s  little  ironie.s— it  is 
ijne  of  life’s  fearful  facts,”  says  a Lon- 
inn  commentator. 


Is  it  possible  that  Old  Chimes  gave  ' 
Mr.  John.son  what  is  vulgarly  known  j 
as  a bluff?  We  saw  the  old  gentleman  j 
! at  the  Porphyry  the  other  day,  and 
when  we  asked  about  his  European 
I trip  he  stared  at  us  vacantly.  'Fhen 
he  began  to  talk  about  the  Fourth, 
j which  he  spent  in  the  country.  "I  was 
much  disturbed  Friday  morning,  not  by 
firecrackers,  but  by  the  Bob  Whites. 
The  foolish  birds  seemed  never  tired 
of  repeating  their  name.  It  must  have 
been  about  5 o’clock  when  they  awoke 
me.  I could  not  help  thinking  that 
they  were  out  of  place  in  the  North. 
They  should  sound  their  call  on  bread 
fruit  trees.  Then  the  quail  on  toast 
would  be  a’Tanged  by  nature,  and  no 
doubt  the  price  would  be  far  more  rea- 
sonable.” 


Many  women  now  living  can  easily 
recall  the  outcry  against  “Jane  Byre.” 
The  name  of  the  book  was  taboo.  The 
novel  was  rc.ad  stealtliily;  at  night  in 
bed  after  the  rest  of  tlio  household 
w.a.s  asleep;  by  day  in  a garret,  behind 
a ttuiik. 


“Singer’s  trousers  afire.”  A singer 
of  indisputable  temperament;  an  ideal 
Scarpia. 


This  reminds  us  of  the  Venezuelan 
pianist,  Teresa  Carreno,  Who  has  taken 
‘ unto  herself  a fourth  husband,  although 
her  first  three  are  still  living.  Tere.s.f. 
was  always  a prodigy.  But  was  not  her 
latest  marriage  announced  some  time 
ago?  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  keep 
accurately  the  record  of  some  of  the 
leading  players  and  singers.  The  fact 
that  No.  4,  Tagllapletra,  is  the  brother 
of  No.  2,  will  not  lighten  the  labor  of 
future  chroniclers. 


We  heard  two  women  talking  together 
m a veranda.  AVe  could  not  help  hear- 
ng  them,  for  even  in  the  more  repose- 
ul  moments  they  spoke  as  in  italics. 
VIrs.  X.  said  to  Mrs.  Y. ; ”N.o,  I do  not 
vish  more  than  one  girl  in  a flat.  If 
there  are  two  m the  kitchen  each  eats 
a great  deal  more  than  she  would  if 
she  were  alone,  and  they  w.aste  a great 
deal  of  time  over  their  food.  When 
there  is  only  one  she  has  not  the  heart 
to  cat  much.  I had  an  excellent  girl, 
who  told  me  she  had  lost  the  taste  for 
food.  She  lived  chlofl.v  on  tea,  and  the 
teapot  w"as  on  the  stove  from  morning 
till  night.  Of  couv.se  she  ruined  her 
stomach  and  her  nerves,  and  when  she 
left  me.  she  looked  fit  only  for  the  hos- 
pital. but  our  household  expenses  were 
lower  those  two  year.s.”  Mrs.  X".  is 
gospci-eyed;  she  has  .a  sweet  voice;  and 
she  is  an  .active  member  of  at  least 
Ihtee.  <diaritab!e  institutions. 


The  French  .\cademy  of  Medicine  was 
asked  a year  ago  by  the  Government 
to  analyze  and  report  on  drinks, 
”ap#retifs”  or  appetizers  used  by  so 
many  thousands  of  French  men  and  wo- 
men. ’Fhe  report  has  been  issued,  and 
Dr.  Laborde  declares  that  absinthe  con- 
tains most  poisonous  elements.  He  does 
not  follow  the  example  of  Marie  Corelli 
and  take  for  his  text;  “And  the  third 
angel  sounded  and  there  fell  a great 
star  from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a 
lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains 
of  waters;  and  the  name  of  the  star  is 
callP  l Wormw'ood;  and  the  third  part 
of  the  waters  became  wormwood;  and 
many  men  died  of  the  waters,  because 
they  v/ere  made  bitter.”  We  do  not 
understand  how  anyone  can  become  ad- 
dicted to  the  drug,  tor  it  reminds  us  of 
paregoric  and  the  more  unplea.sant 
hours  of  childhood,  but  we  have  been 
assured  that  it  is  warming  and  com- 
fortable to  the  stomach.  Dr.  Laborde 
shakes  his  head  at  chartreuse,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a liqueur  pre- 
pn.red  and  distributed  by  benevolently 
Inclined  old  monks,  and  no  doubt  many 
have  consumed  it  from  a feeling  of  re- 
ligious obligation.  “French  gin  is  peril- 
ou.s  to  human  life.”  Take  our  advice 
and  stick  to  Hollands,  whether  it  come 
from  Rotterdam.  Amsterdam  or  any 
other  sonorously  ultimated  Dutch 

town.  As  the  old  tobacco  advertise- 
ment goes; 

Or  seek  no  fuither; 

Better  can't  be  lound. 


After  you  have  passed  forty  years 
the  gates  that  open  to  the  fields  of 
pleasure  are  one  by  one  closed  upon 
you  1')"  the  smiling  physician.  No  beea", 
no  ale.  no  "white  wine,  no  champagne, 
and  so  on  through  the  catalogue.  “If 
you  must  drink,  you  may  drink  at  long 
intervals  a very  llttie  rye  whisky.” 


We  urge  our  feUow-countrym.en  now 
in  London  to  read  Sir  George  Sitwell’s 
article,  “The  English  Gentlemen.”  We 
make  room  for  a .short  excerpt; 

”A  gentleman  then  is  not,  as  the  ‘New 
English  Dictionary"’  lays  down,  a per- 
son of  ‘heraldic  status’  who  is  ‘entitled 
to  bear  arms,’  but  a freeman  whose 
ancestors  have  always  been  free.  In 
blood  he  represents  the  unconquered 
tribesman  of  Germany  or  Britain  and 
in  name  the  ancient  liberty  of  Rome. 
* • * We  are  t’nus  driven  to  the 

painful  but  irresistible  conclusion  that 
quite  25  per  cent,  of  our  peers  are  not 
gentlemen.” 

Wc  mentioned  the  fact  that  a novel 
by  Marion  Harland  was  condemned  by 
the  Public  Library  Board  of  Evanston 
(111.)  as  “unfit  for  general  circulation.” 
After  all  this  rejection  is  not  surpris- 
ing when  wo  remember  that  Laetitia 
Matilda  Haw"kins  in  her  “Memoirs, 
Anecdotes,  Facts  and  Opinions”  (Lon- 
don, 1824),  attacked  savagely  priggish 
Samuel  Richardson  for  his  novels,  and 
denounced  him  as  a “loose  writer.” 
She  first  read  ’’Clarissa  Plarlowe”  in 

0 condensed  form.  The  book  was  loaned 
to  her  by  tw"o  worthy  women  who  kept 
a day  school.  ”My  mother,  sparing  no 
expressions  of  indignation,  sent  it 
back.”  ’ When  Laetitia  Matilda  was 
older  she  attempted  to  read  the  said 
novel  in  tne  original  version;  but  the 
heads  of  the  chapters  were  enougli  to 
disgust  her.  We  quote  her  foot  note; 

”I  was,  for  some  years,  very  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  a barrister  of 
'eminence,  for  the  regularity  of  whose 
life,  the  strictness  of  whose  morals, 
land  the  sincere  piety  of  w"hose  charac- 
|ter  I thought  I could  have  been  respon- 
sible. He  was  much  with  us,  and  de- 
lighted in  the  society  of  our  house;  and 

1 knew  no  point  in  wlilch  we  disagreed, 
but  our  opinion  of  Richardson;  still  I 
excused  his  sentiments  because  he  gave 
his  approbation  solely  to  that  which  is 
liable  to  no  objection  but  its  proximity 
to  evil;  >"et  the  consciousness  of  the 
dirt  through  vehich  lie  had  waded 
tacitly  destroyed  all  idea  of  delicacy, 
or  his  disgust  at  the  want  of  it.  We 
parted  never  to  meet  again.  Then  was 
revealed  such  a course  of  turpitude  as 
I cannot  describe.” 


But  Illinois  is  a zealous  guardian  of 
morality.  In  Illinois  Rostand  was 
branded  as  an  impudent  plagiarist;  Bal- 
zac condemned  as  immoral.  Why 
should  Marion  Harland  eso.'ipe? 


Does  the  scarcity  of  corks  affect  the 
rate  of  corkage? 


Is  it  not  high  time  for  husbands  to 
l,."ind  themselves  together  and  agitate 
violently  for  their  rights?  Not  long 
ago  Ju.stice  Marean  of  Brooklyn  de- 
clared that  under  the  law  a woman 
might  strike  her  husband  once  on  the 
I:ead  with  a stove  lifter  and  not  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  tre.ating  him  so 
cru'oliy  as  to  warrant  a degree  of  sepa-  \ 
r.ition.  And  new  Judge  SIdener  of  St.  ' 
Ltuis  giv"es  as  his  opinion  that  a wife 
h.as  the  right  to  ,go  through  her  hus- 
band's pockets,  even  when  she  leaves 
him  only  10  or  15  cents. 


Wb#-n  Kt.  Ila.sil  bad  presented  lilmself  the 
magistrate  gdve  order.-,  to  pull  off  hl.s  ,mt.-i- 
garment.  Ills  Inner  garment,  wldeh  ro 
mtiinerl,  did  not  conet-al  Ms  onmclated 
The  brntal  persecutor  threatened  to  tear  int  i 
his  liver.  Basil  sinlled  and  answen-.i!, 
"Thanks  l.»r  your  Intentloti : where  It  Is  at 
present.  It  has  been  no  slight  annoyance. ” 


The  tells  of  a new  police  station  in 
New  York  are  provided  with  folding 
cots,  hooks  on  which  the  prisoner  can 
h-ing  his  clothes,  electric  lights,  so  that 
he  may  read  comfortably  in  bed.  But 
are  there  no  telephones?  Do  prisoners 
still  endure  the  hardship  particularized 
in  “Pinafore”? 


It  is  a pity  that  the  press  agents  em- 
ployed by  Otero  are  net  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  editor.  They  announce 
that  Otero  is  about  to  marry  a Russian 
Prince;  one  says  that  the  Prince  is  old 
and  infirm,  and  cannot  die  peacefully 
until  he  has  given  her  his  name  and 
r.'ink,  while  the  other  says  the  Piince 
i.s  .young  and  so  madly  in  love  th.at  ha 
telegraphs  a declaration  eyery  hour. 
However,  they  agree  on  the  important 
print  that  she  is  willing  to  embrace 
the  Orthodox  Church.  The  good-na- 
tured dancer!  And  how  happy  the 
choice  of  the  verb! 


Hie  cucumber  may  figure  as  the  legume 
incomprlse.  The  fastidious  shudders,  the 
eentimetalist  sheds  a tear  or  two,  when  re- 
minded nt  the  Indignities  to  wlilch  It  is  sub- 
mitted, of  the  course  ignorance  which  has  of 
late  assailed  it.  Alas!  poor  cucumber! 
Fairly  teeming  with  the  richest  possibilities. 
It  is  but  too  often  doomed  to  an  uninterrupt- 
ed and  stultifying  drenching  of  vinegar, 
a’ruly,  a very  Mme.  Bovary  among  vegeta- 
bles. 


Thr,  New  York  Times  informed  lb 
world  that  “Henry”  Nlklseli,  formerly 
eondiietor  of  the  lioston  Symiibon.t"  Or 
ehestra,  has  been  cho.sen  “Principal” 
( t the  I.elpsic  Conservatory  of  Music. 
This  “Henry”  Niki.scli  Is,  of  course, 
our  old  friend  Arthur,  the  passionate 
' Hungarian  conductor,  who  was  ro- 
mantic even  in  a game  of  poker.  How" 

' vexed  he  would  be  to  read  Uls  name 
“Henry!” 

I A'et  it  Is  barely  possible  tnat  Mr. 
j Nikisch  has  taken  the  name  Hc-nry, 
or  Heinrich,  for  pedagogic  purposes. 
Arthur  is  distinctly  romantic;  it  is  an 
excellent  name  for  an  inspired  con- 
ductor; it  suggests  an  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  hair,  velvet  coat,  carefully 
manicured  and  eloquent  hands,  dreamy 
e.ves,  or  a dashing,  reckless  behavior. 
Heinrich  goes  with  spectacles  and  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  rules  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint. 


Yet  the  prejudice  against  cucumbers 
is  of  long  standing.  Thus  Champier 
tvrotc  in  1560;  “The  cucumber,  although 
much  sought  after  in  France,  is  an 
(xcecdingly  unhealthful  food,  and  tlie 
people  of  Ferez  who  cat  them  heartily 
a.ro  subject  to  periodic  fevers.” 


And  yet  this  prude  in  the  second  vol-  | 
time  of  her  “Memoirs”  tells  startling 
stnrio.s  about  the  manners  of  her  “fair 
, aequ.aintance  of  the  tribe  of  iniquity,' 
jwlio.  It  must  be  confessed,  about  the 
year  1780.  more  or  less,  afforded  as  Hyde  j 


Professor  Hintereschweiss  cailed  on 
us  yesterday  and  showed  us  the  pros- 
pectus of  a course  of  lectures  on  “The 
Oiigin  and  Development  of  Grecian  and 
Reiman  Legends”— which  he  hop(;s  to 
I deliver  at  Huntington  Hall  next  season, 
j His  explanallons  were  so  profuse,  his 
' speech  so  rapid  thougli  guttural,  that 
IKThaps  we  did  not  clearly  comprehend 
his  meaning  in  all  instances.  We  noted 
some  of  his  theories  concerning  the 
more  familiar  legends. 

Prometlieus  establlslied  an  Electric 
, Li.ght  Company  and  a Metropolitan 
Heating  Plant.  Zeus  became  envious, 
and  by  shrewd  dealing  gained  control 
of  the  stock  and  ousted  Prometheu.'', 
who  then  studied  medicine,  and  made 
a specialty  of  the  liver. 

Nessus  was  a prominent  shirt-maker 
at  Athens,  who  "nas  patronized  by 
-Alcibiades,  Pericles  and  other  swells. 
The  Stoics,  who  regarded  the  garment 
as  a v.ain  luxury,  used  their  influence 
against  him.  but  without  seriously 
damaging  his  business.  Unfortunately 
the  colors  of  an  outing  shirt  ordered  by 
Hercules  ran  after  washing  and  the 
shirt  shrank  so  that  it  was  too  tight 
a fit.  whereupon  Hercules  Introduceil 
him  to  his  club,  after  which  Nessus  lost 
all  interest  In  trade. 

Damocles  was  a dealer  in  cutlery, 
swords,  knives  and  razors. 

. Procrustes  was  at  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  manufactory  of  bedsteads, 
mattresses,  cushions,  pillows  and 
springs— iron  and  brass  bedsteads  a 
specialty. 

Tantalus  was  at  the  head  of  the 
iStygian  Department  of  Water  Works. 
The  supply  was  often  inadequate  and 
he  was  then  bitterly  attacked  by  a 
disap-pointed  candidate. 

Slnis.  the  “Pine-bender,”  organized 
a Lumber  Trust  on  the  Isthmus  of  the 
Pcloponnese.  He  was  of  such  a grasp- 
ing nature  that  this  story  arose; 
AVhen  any  unhappy  dealer  fell  into  his 
clutches,  Sinis  would  bend  down  by 
force  two  pines  till  he  had  brought 
them  to  meet  together;  he  then  fas- 
tened an  arm  and  a leg  to  each  of 
tliem,  and  tore  asunder  the  limbs  of 
the  victim. 

Phaeton  was  the  most  reckless 
automobilist  of  his  day;  Chiron,  the 
rar.st  proiginent  jockciy. 


When  Mr.  Nlklsch  first  came  to  Bos- 
ton ho  was,  like  the  mermaid,  roman- 
tic only  to  tile  waist.  He  wore  pe-da- 
gogic  trousers  of  the  varlet.v  known  as 
accordeon.  His  friends  assured  us— 
yes,  they  were  ready  to  present  sworn 
aflidai  its  to  the  effect  that  these  trous- 
ers nad  been  made  with  infinite  ca'r'e 
by  a leading  tailor  of  Leipslc  for  the 
express  purpose  of  exciting  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  Bostonians,  who 
were  popularly  supposed  to  go  to  con- 
certs clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
or,  in  warm  weather,  provided  only 
with  feathers  and  a breech  clout.  No 
one  disputed  the  friends  of  Mr.  Nlklsch. 
The  trousers  were  evidently  made  in 
Germany,  and  they  had  a Leipslc  ap- 
pearance. Nevertheless,  they  were  ac- 
cordeon trousers  and  pedagogic  rather 
than  virtuoso. 

Now  that  Mr.  Nicklsch  is  a peda- 
gogue he  should  don  those  trousers,  or 
trousers  like  them,  w’hen  he  is  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  professional  duties. 
“Henry”  should  wear  no  others.  Johan- 
nes Brahms  was  in  the  habit  of  flop- 
ping about  In  trousers  of  the  spemes 
distinguished  as  "half  mast.”  He  com- 
posed in  them;  his  music  shows  it. 
Bruckner’s  trousers  also  excited  re- 
mark, and  we  are  told  that  Cesar 
Franck’s  nether-garments  were  undu- 
ly ambitious,  that  they  were  never  dis- 
couraged climbers.  No  one  of  the  three 
was  a virtuoso  conductor.  When  Mr. 
Nlklsch  is  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra 
he  should  be  fastidiously  dressed,  how- 
ever romantic  or  passionate  his  inter- 
pretation. Then  he.  is  Arthur  in  ap- 
propriate costume.  As  Heinrich  at  the 
'Conservatory  he  should  also  dress  ac- 
cording to  the  part. 


Unless  we  are  grievously  mistaken, 
Alexander  Smith  wrote  an  essay  en- 
titled “On,  the  Importance  of  a Man 
to  Himself”;  but  he  did  not  Inquire 
■ into  th3  true  cause  of  vexation  when 
la  man  sets  his  name  misspelled.  Why 
should  the  breakfast  of  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Clillde,  for  instance,  be  turned  to 
bitterness  and  gall  when  he  reads  in 
the  newspapers  that  "Edward  S. 
Childs”  was  among  the  "prominent 
persons  present”?  He  knows  that  he 
— the  individual — was  there;  he  heard 
the  speech,  or  shook  the  hand,  or 
drank  the  wine,  or  made  "a  few 
eloquent  remarks.”  Others  at  Ihe 
meeting  realized  his  presence;  they  in- 
terrupted his  speech  with  ribald  re- 
marks. or  commented  coarsely 
011  his  thirst.  But  Mr.  Childe 
is  soured  for  the  day.  He 
even  writes  a note  to  the  editor  I 
of  the  offending  newspaper;  he  begins: 
”My  attention  was  called  this  morn- 
ing,” whereas  he  rose  earlier  than 
usual  to  read  the  account  of  the 
meeting  or  dinner."  and  ho  deplores 
the  “gross  carelessness  of  the  re- 
porters” which  prevents  “readers  of 
intelligence  from  putting  any  confi- 
dence in  reports  of  important  occa- 
sions.” Mr,  Childe  Is  a tagged  citi- 
zen; if  he  loses  the  tag,  he  is  afraid 
that  he,  too,  is  lost  in  the  crowd. 


Admirers  of  Maeterlinck  .regret  to 
hear  that  he  is  made  much  of  by 
Parisian  dames  of  hl.gh  degree.  AVhat 
business  has  the  Belgian  m.vstlc  In 
[Paris?  He  should  stay  in  his  own 
country;  his  home  should  be  the  forest,  j 
or  in  a high  tower  from  which  he  j 
secs  canals,  processions  of  nuns,  and  } 
hears  sacred  bells  or  strange,  momto-  ' 
nous  songs  sung  far  off  by  the  unseen,  j 
Ho  should  watch  with  compassion  the 
tragedies  of  insect  life,  or  dream  over 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Novalis,  de  Ruys- 
broeck.  That  he  is  a bicyclist  does  not 
disturb  us,  for  then  he  hears  tlie  speech 


of  the  open  road  even  when  he  rl'-es 
alone  and  meets  no  one.  But  Maetir- 
llnek  in  Paris  and  constantl.v  associ- 
ated with  Georcrette  Leblanc!  If  he  has 
nin-rled  her.  she  will  be  none  the  hss 
I dl.sconcertlnff  and  dlsciiiletlner-  Of  her 
they  tell  strange  tales,  such  as  stirred 
John  Pord.  the  Elizabethan,  to  gloom- 
Kst  tvapedy.  These  may  he  true  or 
false;  “Monna  Vanna'"  may  be  a ma^ter- 
.,lpre_and  the  conduct  of  the  London 
I-ensor  of  plays  has  fully  persuaded  us 
that  It  Is-lf  there  were  any  doubt  be- 
fore; but  the  tumultuous  Georgette  Is 
not  the  conTpanlon,  nor  are  Parisian 
dames  the  associates  for  a mystic  who 
would  fain  live  a life  wholly  interior. 

As  for  the  censor— what  would  he  do, 
were  some  Brown,  rinuth  or  Robinson 
to  hand  him  ".Measure  for  Measure" 
as  hi6  own  and  ask  a license?  If 
Maeterllr.ck'3  “Monna  Vonna"  Is  looked 
at  skew-eytd  by  the  Queen.  It  Is  not 
suri-ilslng.  The  Royal  Pamlly  for 
manv  vears  has  been  hopelessly 
hpurgcols  In  connection  with  anything 
artistic. 

Two  young  dentists  at  Maysvl'.le. 
Ky..  fllied  many  teeth  with  brass,  and 
then  ran  away  without  paying  their 
bills.  "Father's  teeth  are  plugged  with 
zinc."  Ah.  jhc  old  songs  are  the  best. 


Cleveland  is/ In  mourning  bec  iu.se 
Mr.  Carnygie.»vlll  not  give  her  a li- 
brary. iL  appears  that  the  eminent 
philanthropist  was  blackballed’  In  that 
city  w.hen  he  sought  admittance  to  the 
Chatfiftjer  of  Commerce,  and  the  wound 
made  by  the  ball  Is  still  sore,  which 
show--  that  Mr.  Carnegie  after  all  Is 
mortal.  The  President  of  the  Library 
Board  Is  purring  and  opening  his 
mouth  bv  the  table  of  Mr.  John  B. 

I Rockefeller.  "I  do  think  It  would  be 
nice  if  Mr.  RocktfelUr  w-ould  give  us  | 
a library.  It  would  not  j^ily  be  nice  ; 
for  the  city,  but  woubj^e  a llttlng  , 
monument  to  Mfr  RdFkefeUer."  But 
would  It  be  *“0100"  fpr  the  city.  Mr.  | 
It' ‘ckcfcller  already  Ivis  his  monument, 
his  portrait  has  been  painted  by  the 
Historical  Painter  In  standard  oil;  his 
name  is  a word  In  households  strait- 
ened by  his  unequaled  process  of  ab- 
sorption. But  are  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land dependent  on  two  or  three  rich 
men  for  such  necessities  as  books  and 
c library  building?  Are  they  them- 
selves unwlllirg  to  make  some  little 
s-ttridee?  The  book  paid  for  with 
*carned  money,  the  bank  that  has  long 
been  de.«lred,  Is  worth  more  to  the 
reader  than  If  it  fell  into  the  hand.s 
from  the  sky.  "I  do  not  know  that 
anything  has  teen  done  to  suggest  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  every- 
one would  be  benefited  if  It  could  be 
brought  about."  There  Is  no  decay  of 
beggars  In  Cleveland,  and  there  Is  ad- 
ditional materl.al  for  the  treatise  "On 
the  Uses  of  Rich  Men." 


or  va<nitsnR“d?n^eW%urnlture  with 
care,  accuracy,  and  Mth  a certain 
irrncCs 

Suppose  that  he  comes  Into  POSses- . 
Sion  of  W.mOOV.  Will  he  not  miss 
the  routine  life  at  Findlay?  There 
was  once  a tallow  chandler  who  made 
a fortune  and  retired  to  country. 
After  a few  months  of  hoUda>  Ufe 
he  asked  his  successor  if  he  won  d 
not  let  him  come  Into  town  and  help 
him  on  melting  days.  And  did  not 
the  rich  butcher  soon  after  he  had 
left  off  business  send  word  to  his  old 
customers  that  he  proposed  to  kill  a 
Iamb  once  a week,  "Just  for 
ment"?  Mr.  Walters.  If  he  should 
leave  the  shop,  would  soon  hurt  his 
jaws  with  yawning,  nor  would  his 
wife  like  it  if  he  should  divert  him- 
self bv  moving  tho  house  furniture 
from  one  room  to  another  and  back 
ag.iln.  Let  Mr.  Walters  take  the  cs- 
late  and  invest  it  so  that  his  wife 
and  children  will  surely  be 
for-  but  let  him  not  commit  the  fatal 
error  of  leaving  the  shop  or  of  buying 
It.  

The  Revue  Bleue  publishes  an  article 
entitled  "L'Antlgafte"  by  Emile 
Faguet.  The  article  is  In  effect  a 
short  treatise  on  etiquette,  conc-.irnlng 
■which  we  are  all  eagerly  Interested.  | 
He  tells  us  that  we  should  never  say  | 
"M  le  Comte”  or  "M.  le  Baron”  In  con- , 
virsatlon,  but  the  terms  should  be 
used  In  addressing  envelopes,  "which, 
us  they  are  intended  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Intermediaries,  should'  give  the 
addressee  all  the  rank  he  Is  entitled 
to  ” "M.  le  Due"  is  a sort  of  "Mon- 

seigneur"  and  should  be  always  used. 
It  is  a aua.si-royal  title  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  and  ranks  above  that 
of  Prince. 


It? 


( 


1 am  come  lately  through  the  dripping 
wood« 

.Ml  my  hair  la  wet  with  falling  rain. 

But  1 am  glad  of  rain:  1 was  born  In  the 

Would  1 might  know  the  salt  sea  mists 
again. 

1 am  come  lately  through  the  darkling 
H'OOJS 

And  ecarce  could  see  the  boughs  before  my 
face. 

I am  girt  I of  darkness:  I was  born  in  the 

night. 

And  In  the  dark  the  bravest  dreams  h.avc 
I'laee. 

1 am  come  lately  through  the  desolate  woo. Is. 
There  was  no  voice  gave  answer  to  my 
call. 

I am  glail  of  silence:  when  that  I wa.s  hern 
My  mother,  dying,  spoke  no  word  at  all. 

I v/lll  go  back  Into  the  silent  woods. 

They  arc  quick  with  dreams  and  wet  with 
falling  rain. 

My  heart  is  glad  of  rain:  I was  born  in  the 
M'est—  . 

Would  I might  know  the  salt  sea  mists 
again. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walters,  a delivery 
clerk  In  .a  furniture  store.  married 
and  the  father  of  two  children,  has 
hif-n  getting  ?9  a week  In  Findlay. 
Ohio.  He  now  learns  that  he  Is  heir 
to-  the  greater  part  of  t6.000.000,  left 
by  a great-uncle  In  San  Francisco. 

Suppose  that  he  comes  into  pos- 
session of  a large  part  of  the  estate. 
Will  he  be  any  belter  off?  Will  he 
he  happier?  He  is  now  a man  of 
rcntlnv  ; his  days  are  planned  for  him; 
he  Is  not  compelled  to  say  hat 
shall  I do  next  Wednesday?”  he  has 
i no  anxious  thoughts  coneerning  invest- 
I ments;  he  Is  not  besieged  by  beggars 
i of  all  kinds  and  degree,  from  college 
,1  Presidents  to  the  men  that  want  the 
M price  of  a railway  fare  to  Columbus 
or  Cincinnati.  His  sleep  Is  sound;  his 
\ digestion  is  unimpaired:  his  children 
.-Ire  to  him  more  than  books  or  plays 


Few  of  us  are  in  correspondence  with 
Jukes  or  even  Princes,  but  Mr.  Faguel 
has  Information  of  every  dhy  use. 
Should  vou  bow  to  a lady  -whom  you 
meet  in  the  street?  No,  not  unles; 
she  gives  you  some  sort  of  indlcatlor 
th-t  she  is  willing  to  be  recognized 
Nor  should  you  jog  her  attention  by  t 
lively  "Ah,  there!"  or  by  humming 
"Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  me.” 
AVhat  should  you  take  into  the  room 
■^vith  vou  at  an  afternoon  call?  "For- 
merly." he  says,  "you  were  supposed 
to  take  both  hat  and  -stick,  but  now 
callers  leave  those  things  in  the  hall 
and  march  upstairs  as  If  they  were  the 
mastei  of  the  house— or  a servant.” 
Should  we  carry  hats  without  slicks? 
Or  sticks  without  hats?  He  pre- 
fers the  hat  without  the  stick. 
Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  in  Paris  the 
stick  might  be  an  admirable  weapon 
against  an  unexpected  husband. 

Mr.  Faguet  says  the  worst  "gaffe” 
(solecism)  you  can  commit  Is  to  talk 
about  yourself.  He  admits  that  we  sU 
do;  nevertheless  the  solecism  is  un- 
pardonable. Hazlitt,  who  noted  that 
the  expression  <>f  a Frenchman's  face 
is  often  as  melancholy  when  he  is  by 
I himself  as  It  is  lively  In  conversation, 
{ put  it  down  as  a maxim:  "We  talk 

I little.  If  we  do  not  talk  about  our- 
selves." You  are  rude  when  you  talk 
about  yourself,  what  you  have  done 
and  are  going  to  do,  your  dreams,  orln- 
ions.  prophecies,  because  you  pre’vcnt 
the  hostess  from  talking  about  hei.self. 


When  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward  learned 
that  his  son  Herbert  had  married  with 
extreme  sviddenn-.ss  Miss  Nancy  Cur- 
rier of  Newark  he  did  not  clench  his 
fists  and  hiss  curses  through  his  teeth, 
nor  did  he  even  le.ap  into  the  air  and 
cry  "Crikey!"  "The  only  thing  I can 
say  Is  that  the  young  couple  missed  a 
fine  wedding  and  lots  of  presents.” 

No  doubt  the  young  couple  'Vlshod 
to  miss  them.  "A  fine  wedding”!  This 
means  an  ostentatious  display  of  the 
bride.,  the  presentation  of  a deed  or 
certified  check  by  the  father,  -who  Is 
careful  to  show  his  gift  to  the  icport- 
ers;  the  exposure  under  the  llme-llght 
of  all  that  should  be  held  sacred.  Wed- 
ding i)resents  are  a polite  form  of 
blackmail  levied  on  friends  and  ac-_ 
quaintances  who  are  afraid  that,  unless 
they  contribute,  they  will  not  be  priv- 
ileged to  know  the  wife  with  whom 
I as  maiden  they  were  familiar.  So  Mrs. 
Johnson  sends  a pair  of  sugar  tongs 
and  a dozen  other  friends  choose  the 
like  token  of  affection. 

Then  -there  Is  the  conventional  and 
prescribed  wedding  journey,  in  which 
the  bride  and  groom  remind  the  judi- 
cious observer  of  criminals  running 
1 from  the  police.  No  wonder  that  young 
' Mr.  Ward  wished  to  be  married  qui- 
etly. 

Not  that  we  approve  of  any  display 
of  eccentricity  during  the  ceremony  or 
after  It.  We  never  could  understand 
the  mental  processes  of  lovers  who 
choose  diving-bell,  lions'  cage,  balloon 
or  celebrated  cave  for  the  public  con- 
fession of  their  love,  nor  do  we  .".p- 
prove  the  conduct  of  Robert  Southey, 
who,  on  his  wedding  day  and  from  the 
very  portico  of  the  church.  left  his 
I bride  to  embark  for  Lisbon. 


Happy  Is  the  man  who.  having  his  whole 
time  thrown  upon  his  hands,  makes  no 
worse  use  of  It  than  to  practise  eight  hours 
a day  upon  a bad  fiddle. 

To  young  men  invited  for  a week  to 
a country  house  we  commend  the  ex- 
ample of  Prince  Pucklcr-Muskau.  inde- ; 
fntlgablc  In  his  pursuit  of  maidens  with 
money.  He  declared  that  he  needed 
every  week  twenty  sj^lrts,  twenty-four 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  nine  or  ten  pairs 
of  trousers,  thirty  neckerchiefs,  a dozen 
waistcoats  and  "stockings  ft  discretion.” 
We  have  known  Germans  who  were 
discreet  with  one  pair  a week.  A hardy, 
frugal  race!  Did  not  Mr.  Eugen 
d' Albert,  a German  by  adoption,  an 
eminent  pianist,  and  an  Indefatigable 
composer,  proudly  declare  that  he  had 
brought  two  suits  of  underclothes  for 
an  extended  tournee  of  the  United 
States?  And  the  suits  were  of  the 
■lager  brand.  No  wonder  that  Teresa 
Carreno  left  him,  her  third  husband- 
after  she  had  learned  much  from  him 
about  piano  playing.  Jagers  were  his 
long  suit. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Beddard  in  his  "Mammalia” 
speaks  of  the  great  throat  pouches 
which  enable  the  gorilla  to  produce  his 
appalling  howls,  and  he  gives  a figure 
of  the  human  larynx  In  order  to  show 
the  traces  which  "remain  to  testify  to 
a former  howling  apparatus  in  the  an- 
cestors of  man.”  Has  any  naturalist 
examined  thoroughly  the  throat  pouches 
of  Wagnerian  singers? 

The  word  "bulletin"  was  long  ago  in 
evil  odor.  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  record- 
ed in  1765  that  the  Dauphin,  father  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  seriously  Indisposed. 
"Every  morning  the  physicians  frame 
an  account  of  him,  and  happy  those 
who  can  produce  a copy  of  this  lie, 
called  a bulletin.” 

We  mentioned  the  other  day  the  old 
sa-w:  "From  Hell.  Hull  and  Halifax, 
Good  Lord  deliver  us."  Mr.  B.  H. 
Thwaite  writes  that  the  correct  ver- 
sion is  as  follows:  "From  Hull,  Elland, 
Halifax,  Good  Lord  deliver  us."  "The 
prayer  originated  from  the  severity  of 
the  laws  relating  principally  to  the  i 
stealing  of  cloth.”  1 

jiexican  Herald  informs  us  that 
the  resident  "Anglo-Saxon  who  would 
preserve  absolutely  good  form  should 
not  indulge  in  carrying  home  his  newly- 
purchased  outing  shirt  or  golfing 
shoes,  however  much  his  soul  may 
long  to  'make  sure  of  them.'  ” It  gl'es 
as  the  cause  the  fact  that  in  Mexico 
"service  has  alwayis  been  avaiilable 
and  servants  multitudinous." 

But  this  fact  Is  not  a fact  in  New 
England,  and  it  does  not  explain  the 
reluctance  of  many  citizens  to  carry  a 
bundle,  large  or  small.  There  was  a 
lime  when  a Judge  was  not  a.shamed 
to  be  seen  with  a whole  codfish 
wrapped  carelessly  in  brown  paper  under 
his  arm;  when  the  minister  put  down 
on  the  sidewalk  a jug  of  molasses  to 
greet  a parishioner  or  to  administer  a 
pastoral  rebuke  to  some  skittish  lamb 
of  his  flock.  Those  glorious  d'ays  are 
I no  more;  they  have  disappeared  with 
I the  age  of  chivalry.  How  many  men 
are  willing  to  carry  a parcel  that  Is 
I light  and  wholly  free  from  the  sugge.5- 
] tlon  of  the  groU-sque?  Even  a dozen 
collars  or  a new  cravat  is  sent  home; 
I a hand-bag  Is  given  to  the  expressman. 
If  the  buyer  were  .a  sword  and  dagger. 
If  It  -were  necessary  for  him  to  have 
both  arms  free  to  repel  attack  or  carve 
his  wa.v  from  office  to  flat,  there  might 
be  some  excuse  for  his  unwillingness. 


assemble  t-i  see  Mr.  "Morgan  "when  he 
alights  from  the  carriage  at  the  hotel," 
as  though  he  were  a returning  hero, 
an  eminent  prlma  donna,  or  some  one 
accused  of  a peculiarly  atrocious  mur- 
der. Mr.  Morgan  Is  a virtuoso  mil- 
lionaire. His  appetite  at  breakfast  is 
a matter  for  international  considera- 
tion; his  wink  Is  full  of  mystery:  his 
yav.-n  Is  portentous.  The  Emperor  Wil- 
liam secretly  envies  him,  and  wishes 
to  talk  with  him  that  he  may  possibly 
detect  the  secret  of  his  strength. 

Mr.  Haseltine.  like  Hannibal,  is  a 
pretty  fe'.lcw.  He  goes  a-huntlng  and 
returns  with  a fox  In  a cage  and 
snakes  in  a perforated  box.  He  Jauntily 
throws  his  game  to  the  porter  of  the 
Palace  -\tlerl,  and  then  mounts  the 
palace  stairs  on  horseback.  His  sister 
comes  cut  of  1‘ier  apartment  to  meet 
him.  but  he  waves  her  back,  and  says 
he  will  ride  his  horse  Into  his  room. 
And  then  the  dashing  young  man  ring;-; 
the  electric  bell— for  even  Roman  pal- 
aces are  now  provided  with  electricity 
and  sanitary  plumbing- and  gives 
cigars  to  the  guards  who  were  sum- 
moned. At  last  the  police  appear  and 
Mr.  Hasoltine  is  persuaded  to  dis- 
mount. All  are  invited  into  his  apart- 
ment. whore  wine  as  well  as  cigars  is 
offered.  ".\11  laughed  heartily  and  ad- 
mired the  cleverness  of  the  horse.  The 
affair  has  made  quite  a sensation  In 
Roman  society,  and  Mr.  Haseitlne  is 
the  lion  of  the  hour."  Where  now  is 
the  glory  of  Mr.  Harry  Lehr,  who 
. lately  pave  jaded  New  port  a thrill  of 
I pleasure  by  inviting  ma'.es  and  females 
of  newspaper  reputation  to  meet  the 
monkey  Jocko  at  dlnnei  ? Cannot  Mr. 
Haseltine  ho  ir.diieod  to  spend  at  least 
his  cummers  at  Newport?  Doe.s  Romo 
deserve  the  honor  of  his  residence? 

For  Romo  has  had  its  full  .share  of 
glory.  The  mad  or  degenerate  Caesars 
performed  all  manner  of  palace  tricks. 
Caligula  anticipated  and  .surpassed 
even  Mr.  Haseltine.  -Tor  his  horse  In- 
cilatus  ("Go-a-head”)  had  his  own  pal- 
ace with  ivory  manger,  purple  housings, 
retinue  of  slaves  and  fine  fuinlture, 
"for  the  reception  of  such  as  were  in- 
vited in  the  horse's  name  to  snp  with 
him."  and  this  same  Emperor  antici- 
pated young  Mr.  Letter:  "Sometimes 

shutting  up  the  public  gi-anarles.  he 
would  oblige  the  people  to  starve  for  a 
while.”  Newport,  in  spite  of  the  en- 
deavors of  many  of  her  most  prominent 
cottagers,  is  still  only  a rushlight  to 
the  blaze  of  Imperial  Rome,  but  if  Mr. 
Haseltine  and  Mr.  Lehr  should  join 
forces,  the  most  Insane,  the  most  con- 
temptible extravagance  of  the  degen- 
erate Emperors  might  be  equaled. 


"Respect  the  burden."  This  saying 
is  attributed  to  Napoleon,  who  insisted 
that  the  bearer  should  have  the  right 
of  way.  Yet  no  man  ever  im-posed  so 
heavy  a burden  on  his  country.  Each 
year  France  gave  him  3,006, OoO  of  her 
young  men.  "Never  were  there  so 
many  sleepless  nights  as  during  the 
lime  of  this  man;  never  were  seen  on 
city  ramparts  such  crowds  of  broken- 
hearted mothers";  and  remember  that 
de  Musset,  who  wrote  these  words,  was 
a Frenchman.  "Respect  the  burden.” 
'T-was  a pretty  speech,  an  admirable 
foot-light  speech.  And  yet  the  hero 
reminds  us'  of  "The  Hon.  Augustus 
Hope,”  who  gaily  married  and  Jeserted  ; 
two  or  three  women  and  was  at  last 
hanged  for  forgery.  "He  was  possessed 
of  qualities  which  might  have  rendered 
him  an  ornament  of  society,"  is  the 
character  given  him  by  a Newgate 
Calendar  cor.'.pendlum. 

A young  man  carries  proudly  the 
tools  of  coif.  He  would  be  pained  if 
he  thought  the  bundle  were  not  seen 
by  fellow  passengers.  The  same  yo  mg  | 
man  would  blush  if  he  were  caught 
with  a "laundry-parcel.”  or  with  a 
box  of  butter.  Yet  his  father  often 
turned  himself  into  a beast  of  burden 
and  was  unconscious  of  any  shame. 

More  than  one  American  is  attract- 
ing attention  In  Europe.  There  Is^  Mr. 
,T  Plerpont  Morgan:  there  is  Mr.  Titus; 
there  is  Mr.  tV.  S.  Haseltine.  Crowds 


"Guinevere"  insists  that  "the  Ameri- 
canization of  England,  which  has  never 
met  with  favor  among  the  old  families, 
has  certainly  led  to  a greater  freedom 
and  latitude  being  given  to  young 
girls.”  She  adcl.s:  "In  certain  coteries 
of  our  social  system  it  is  the  chaperones 
who  need  to  be  chaperoned.  Many  a 
young  girl  has  become  prematurely 
aged  in  her  loyal  endeavors  to  protect 
her  mother."  But  the  King  has  "al- 
ways desired  that  the  debutante  should 
be  treated  with  scrupulous  respect,  and 
strictly  guarded  from  a knowledge  of 
things  evil,  or,  to  be  exact,  from  in- 
fluences which  might  make  anything 
evil  appear  attractive.  And  at  the 
present  Court  the  young  daughter  has 
never  been  barred  from  attendance  on 
account  of  any  iieccadilloes  which  her 
mother  may  have  committed."  A 
righteous,  blameless  ruler!  Tennyson’s 
King  Arthur  In  the  flesh!  A mother  as 
well  as  a father  to  hls  people! 

At  the  King's  Coronation  Dinner 
"the  people  reached  a high  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  when  the  cheese  arrived. 

I This  seemed  a special  luxury  to  most 
! of  them."  We  rubbed  our  eyes, 
'cheese  a ’'luxury”  in  England?  We 
thought  the  English  Constitution  was 
bound  in  cheese.  Not  necessarily 
Stilton.  Cheshire,  Essex.  Banbury;  but 
is  there  no  cheese  In  Herkimer  County 
for  exportation?  We  always  saw  tlie 
English  laborer  at  work  on  bread, 
cheese  and  beer.  Did  not  an  EnglDh 
visitor  of  more  or  less  substantial 
reputation  throw  gloom  over  a Boston 
dinner  table  by  declining  something  for 
the  moment  and  saying:  "I'll  take 

it  later  with  my  cheese.”  when  by 
some  unaccountable  oversight  there 
'was  no  cheese  in  the  house?  The  sour- 
f.iccd  Veiiner.  who  in  1650  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  "roasted  cheese  i.s 
more  meet  to  entice  a mouse  or  rat 
Into  a trap  than  to  be  received  into 
the  body."  recommended  cheese  "to  be 
eaten  after  meat,  and  that  In  little 
quantity";  but  cheese  has  for  years  | 
been  a British  insUtiition.  There  was  ■ 
no  scarcity  at  the  Coronation  Dinner,  j 
A million  ounces  had  been  provided.  | 
' and  there  were  125  tons  of  "puddln*."  i 
Again  we  ask,  why  the  -word  "lux- 
ury”? 


^ 0 


atu-n  conipluini'd  q/  tln"  collPff('*a^- 
rirvipin  nujus  loci  mlhl  nullo  niudo  placet 
IS  r.nv,  small  and  alndy. 


The  list  of  iirtlolos  ftoloii  '>V  ^>i'- 
IDorsi'.v  Suari/!.  an  nsslstniu  janitor 
'"'n  Vanderbilt  Hall.  Yule,  gives  an  In- 
infflit  into  the  life  led  by  the  stndants 
alt  that  far-famed  democratic  tind  aih- 
lelic  institution.  Gold  cigarette  case 
ind  suit  .socks  with  embroidered  Ini- 
lnl.s.  owned  by  Mr.  Keginald  C.  V'ander- 
dlt.  the  same  that  was  plucked  at  the 
nnual  examination;  scarf  holder  stud- 
,ed  with  (Utimonds  and  rubies;  gold 
nonuted  moerschtuim  pipes;  scarf  idu 
if  tuT<(Uolso  held'  by  a gold  snake  v.'itji 
uby  eyes;  studs  of  solid  gold;  a $75 
ain  coiat.  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Gar- 
in. the  baselxill  pitcher,  etc.,  etc.  Mr. 
inarea;  says  that  some  of  these  things 
rero  given  to  him  by  students  who 
ad  no  use  for  them,  and  wished  to 
.elp  htm  in  his  studies  at  the  Hamp- 
on  Insttltute.  and  the  other  things  had 
ieen  loft,  as  unconsidered'  trifles.  In 
nd  abnut  tho  corridors.  It  was  one 
f his  duties  to  keep  the  corridors 
lean.  

We  Temcanber  the  first  pair  of  silk 
tyickings  worn  by  a Y'ale  student. 
I'T.  H.  3tcwart  of  '7G.  now  the  Hon- 
lablo  lilspenaixl  Stewart,  leader  I'f 
Jeoy  Tork  politicians  and  cotillions. 
’iTtcse  stockings  were  a source  of  never 
a Ding  wonder  to  his  classmates,  and 
Inen  “Jfi.s”  caught  a severe  cold'  by 
/c.sring  them  at  a party  in  Hartford 
ntO— for  he  made  the  toilsome  jour- 
ey  in  raw  w<  aiher  and  without  leggins 
nd  arctics— there  was  mourning,  not 
nly  throughout  the  class,  but  also 
hrouglTOUt  the  college,  although  class  I 
eeling  ran  high.  The  catastrophe  j 
iished  the  strident  voices  of  the  I 
Sheffs.”  aud  even  Divinity  students 
orgavc  for  the  time  being  the  incur- 
ious of  caidemics  into  their  sacred 
•aths.  We  understand— for  we  were 
omewhat  irregular  in  early  chapel  <x- 
rcises— that  President  Porter  made  a 
eeling  alltiston  in  his  voluminous 
.rayer  to  tho  Senior  member  confined 
o his  room. 


Mslng  about  five  In  the  mornln.g.  pulh  d 
on  .a  yellow  stocking  upon  one  of  his 
legs,  and  had  his  wJilto  boot  hose  on 
the  other.  

There  were  no  solid  gold  cigarette 
cases,  diamond  and  ruby  studded  scarf 
holders,  gold  mounted  meerschaum 
pipes,  or  $75  rain  noats  .at  Y’ale  from 
1872  to  1876.  The  students  were  given 
to  plain  living  and  loud  thinking.  Nor 
were  the  gate  receipts  at  baseball 
games  of  appreciable  value,  and  foot- 
ball was  practically  unknown.  Parents 
were  Inclined  to  be  close,  the  Faculty 
discouraged  vain  expense,  and  sports 
were  not  primarily  lucrative.  Mr. 
Avery  of  Cincinnati  was  ,i  marvelous 
pitcher  in  his  day.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  first  to  throw  baffling  curves,  as 
H.arvard  found  out  at  the  game  at 
Saratoga;  but  he  never  owned  a $76 
rain  coat.  If  he  had  .an  umbrella  of 
his  own,  ten  to  one  a rib  was  broken, 
or  it  was  baggy,  a \’critable  gamp. 


Cigarettes  were  personally  rolled  and 
immediately  consumed.  The  smoker 
carried  his  tobacco  in  a rubber  pouch, 
or  loose  in  a coat  pocket,  or  he  bor- 
rowed from  a neighbor.  Often  he  asked 
the  loan  of  a cigarette  ipaper.  The 
first  made  cigarettes  smoked  at  Yale 
were  the  St.  James:  they  consisted 
largely  of  perique:  they  were  strong, 
and  'they  quickly  reached  the  centres 
of  life.  A student  from  New  Orleans 
made  a sensation  by  bringing  a long 
role  of  pure  perique  and  a chopper. 
He  was  a Creole,  and  perique  was  to 
him  food  and  drink  and  the  celestial 
reward  for  good  conduct  in  this  vale 
of  temptation,  tears  and  tribulation. 
There  were  negro  janitors  in  those 
simple  years,  but  their  perquisites  were 
mere  trash.  Mr.  Suarez  would  have 
gained  little  help  for  the  completion 
of  his  studies  at  Hampton. 


Jlr.  StoTvart’s  classmates  had  hithjr- 

0 known  silk  stockings  for  - men  only 
ly  name.  They  themselves  -wore  all 
orts  of  plain  socks— whatever  was  re- 
urned  by  the  washerwomen,  and  when 

1 .student  was  shy  in  this  article  he 

evled  on  the  wardrobe  of  his  room- 
nate.  -\nd  yet  silk  stockings  are  not 
lecessarily  the  privilege  of  the  very 
ich  and  the  ultra-exquisite.  The  poet 
Vordsworth,  a bleak,  austere  person, 
md  a sloven  in  his  later  and  phllo- 
ophical  life,  dressed  in  silk  stockings  at 
it.  John’s,  Cambridge,  and  St.  John's, 
ounded  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  Count- 
•ss  of  Riclunond  and  Derby,  who  was 
amous  for  needlework  and  the  disci- 
)line  of  her  fair  body  and  fair  so-jl— 30 
Cings  and  Queens  were  within  the  four 
iegrees  of  marriage  to  her— was  only 
he  second  college  of  the  univer.sity  in 
lumbers,  influence  and  general  con- 
sideration.   

Digression.  Nevertheless  It  was  a 
ienior  fellow  t.  John’s  who  argued 
hat  a learned  rakehell  is  preferred  by 
i Fhculty  and  the  Lord  to  a religious 
ijnee.  This  he  endeavored  to  prove 
ly  two  arguments:  (1)  Because  re- 

igion  may— but  learning  cannot  be 
counterfeited.  God  only  can  discover 
;he  gracious  heart,  but  men  may  descry 
in  able  head.  He  that  chooseth  a learn- 
ed rakehell  is  sure  of  something;  but 
who  so  electeth  a religious  dunce  may 
have  nothing  worthy  his  choice,  see- 
ing the  same  may  prove  both  dunce 
and  hypocrite.  (2)  Because  there  is 
more  probability  of  a rakehell’s  Im- 
provement unto  temperance  than  of  a 
dunce’s  conversion  Into  a learned  man. 
seeing  such  a one,  radicated  and  ha- 
•'bituated,  is  unchangeable  without  mir- 
acle. 

Young  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  therefore,  was 
not  the  first  undergraduate  to  indulge 
himself  in  silk  stockings,  rvhich,  by  the 
way,  were  first  worn  in  France  by 
Henry  H-  at  the  wedding  of  his  sister. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  wore  them  before 
Henry,  and  Strutt  insists  that  "Anglo- 
Saxons”  were  acquainted  -with  them 
as  far  back  as  the  eighth  centurjp  The 
great  Queen  donned  them  in  1560.  That 
, they  were  well  known  at  the  iiniver- 
JsUies  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
tact  that 'a  machine  for  weaving  silken 
hose,  seen  by  Evelyn  in  1661,  was  said 
to  be  the  invention  of  an  Oxford 
scholar.  

He  that  is  addicted  to  silk  stock- 
ings is  no  doubt  a slow  r.nd  painstak- 
ing dresser,  and,  in  his  waiy,  an  honor 
to  his  college.  In  our  day  stockings 
lof  humble  material  and  outlets  for  toes 
. were  sometimes  neglected  in  the  wild 

Ijnish  for  chapel,  or  there  was  confu- 
jsion.  like  unto  that  shown  by  worthy 
,:Mr.  Holford  of  London,  who.  In  1587,  ■ 


Both  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  the  Historical  Painter  were 
deepl.v  interested  in  the  proceedings  at 
Good  Ground,  L.  I.  When  Justice  Fos- 
ter decided  to  hold  Mr.  I.,ouis  A.  Dis- 
brow  without  bail  on  the  oh.arge  of 
murdering  Ivir.  Clarence  Foster  and 
Miss  Sarah  Kay  Lawrence,  familiarly 
known  in  society  as  ’’nimpy,’’  "men 
and  women  cheered  and  stamped  on  tiio 
floor.’’  Mrs.  Foster,  the  eider,  wrung 
the  hand  of  the  District  Attorney,  while 
the  venerable  Samuel  Thompson, 
grandfather  of  the  dead  man,  mounted 
a chair,  waved  his  hat  in  the  air  r nd 
exclaimed  in  tremulous  tones:  "Good, 
good  for  yon.  Squire  Foster.  We’ve 
had  13  murders  in  15  years  in  Ihi.s  coun- 
ty and  not  a.  conviction.  I.et  us  have 
justice,  in  this  case,  nnyw,-;iy.”  And 
thus  i.'.  the,  dignity  of  justlee  main- 
tained on  l^ong  Island.  New. Jersey  is 
a far-off  sicond 

The  last  part  of  Tschaiko-v- 

sky’s  life  of  his  brother  contains 
much  that  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting.  I have  already  told  the 
strange  story  of  Peters’s  marriage;  let 
US'  today  consider  Ihis  Intercourse  with 
Tnlstol. 

: It  was  in  1876  that  the  two  famous 
Russians  met.  Tschaikowsky  had  been 
e.n  ardent  admit er  of  the  early  works 
of  the  novelist.  His  enthusiasm  be- 
|came  veritable  worship,  and  the  author 
was  to  him  more  than  a human  being; 
to  quote  his  own  W.'ords.  Tolstoi  was  a 
demiged.  In  the  early  ye.ars  little  was 
known  by  the  great  public  about  Tol- 
stoi: even  his  picture  was  unfamiliar. 

Ten  years  later  (1886)  Peter  described 
in  his  diary  his  first  meeting.  “I  stood 
in  nameless  fear  of  him.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  great  reader  of  hearts  had 
only  to  cast  a look  on  me  to  penetrate 
into  the  remotest  corner  of  my  soul.  I 
believed  that  nothing  evil,  not  the 
slightest  thing,  could  remain  hidden 
from  his  eyes,  so  that  it  were  idle  to 
show  him  only  my  good  side.  ’If  be  is 
noble,’  I said  to  myself  (and  he  must 
bo,  of  course),  then,  like  a physician, 
he  would  avoid  touching  and  irritating 
the  sore  spots,  but  I shall  know  that 
he  knows  and  sees  ^everything.  On  the 
other  hand  if  he  be  not  any  too  com- 
passionate, he  wdll  put  his  finger  in 
the  wound.  In  either  case  it  would  be 
fearful  for  me.  As  a matter  of  fact 
things  went  very  differently.  The  great- 
est of  all  judges  of  the  human  heart 
behaved  in  the  company  of  his  fellow- 
men  as  an  exceedingly  simple,  heartily 
sincere,  lovable  person,  who  did  not 
•.jeem  disposed  to  display  before  every- 
body the  lomniscience  that  I so  dreaded; 
he  did  not  spare  the  sore  spots,  but  he 
did  not  consciously  inflict  pain  on  any 
human  heart.  He  evidently  did  not 
see  in  me  an  object  for  investigation, 
but  he  wished  only  to  talk  a little  about 
music  in  which  he  was  then  much  in- 
terested. Among  other  things  he  doubt- 
ed strongly  the  genius  of  Beethoven.  lAn, 
unworthy  trick  for  .a  great  man!  To 
pull  down  a genius,  recognized  by  the 
■whole  world,  to  one’s  own  Imprudent 
ignorance— that  Is,  as  a rule,  a pe- 
culiarity of  a stupid  fellow.” 


’I'oTstol  was  interi-stcd  in  T.---  ■ ' iUnw- 
sky's  music,  and  he  lislom-d  to  lal- 
ter'.a  .string  quartet  In  D major,  ■a-  at 
least  to  the  ajidtinle  from  tpia  qn.-i  rUl, 
played  nt  the  Moscow  Con.sorv.ilory. 
Ho  was  moved  to  tears.  "Never  in  my 
life,"  wrote  Peter,  "was  my  ambition  .so 
completely  satl.sllcd  as  when  I saw 
Tolstoi  .sitting  next  me,  listening  to  tho 
strains  of  my  Andante,  and  .with  tear.s 
streaming  from  his  eyes.” 

Soon,  afterward  Tolstoi  wrote  the 
composer  and  inelosed  some  songs  for 
his  criticism  and  use.  "They  are  a 
treasure  in  your  hand.s;  but  use  them 
only,  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  after  the 

i I manner  of  Moz;irt  and  Haydn,  and  not 
' after  that  of  Beethoven— Schumann— 

Berlioz,  who  seek  only  the  unexpected, 
the  surprising.  How  much  I had  to 
say  to  you!  And  I said  nothing  alioui 
those  things  of  which  I wished  to  talk.’’ 
Tolstoi  wrote  that  the  evening  of  the 
concert  was  among  his  most  delightful  | 
recollections,  and  he  asked  if  any  of 
the  musicians  would  like  some  of  his 
books. 

Tschaikowsky  answered  that  the 
songs  were  too  artistic  for  folk-songs; 
that  their  rhythm  was  to-o  regular,  too 
rigid.  “Only  tho  Russian  dance  songs 
have  a regularly  accented  measure:  the 
legends  liave  no  resemblance  to  them. 
Furthermore,  the  most  of  the  songs 
are  written  in  D major;  this  doe.s  not 
agree  with  the  tonality  of  the  true  ■ 
Russian  folk-song,  which  does  not 
mo-ve  in  any  determined  tonality.’’  He 
added  that  he  could  not  pos.sibly  make  1 
,a  book  of  folk-soni  5 out  of  them,  for  | 
such  songs  must  be  expressed  in  nota- 
tion exactl.v  as  they  are  sung  by  the 
people.  “This  is  an  extraordinarily  dif- 
flonlt  task  and  demands  the  finest  mu- 
’sical  feeling  as  well  as  Jan  extensive 
historic.al  knowledge.  Y’our  songs  can 
serve  as  material  for  symphonic -works 
and  they  furnish  rich  material  which 
I shall  take  the  opportunity  to  use.’’ 
Tschaikowsky  added  complimentary, 
yes,  affectionate  phrases;  he  said  that 
all  the  musicians,  except  one  who  could 
not  read  Russian,  -were  acquainted  with 
Tolstoi’s  works;  tha.t  they  would  be 
pleased  if  he  should  send  them  copies 
with  an  autograph  dedication,  and  that 
he  himself  should  like  "The  Cossacks.” 
This  letter  brought  the  end  to  the 
short  acquaintanceship.  Tschaikowsky 
had  been  disappointed  in  Tolstoi,  on  ac- 
count of  certain  judgments  pronounced 
by  the  latter.  He  was  afraid  he  should 
lose  faith  in  him  if  he  were  to  know 
him  better;  that  lie  should  ruin  his  en- 
! joyment  of  the  earlier  novels  and  es- 
sa>  s.  It  took  him  a long  time  to  find 
anything  good  in  "Anna  Karenina." 

■ At  first  he  described  it  as  "revolting 
and  vulgar  trash.’’  "The  devil  take 
; this  psychological  truth,  if,  as  a result, 
nothing  remains  but  the  Impression  of 

ii  a boundless  waste!” 

'i  Later  he  was  ashamed  of  his  opin- 
ion and  admitted  that  the  work  was  a 
- masterpiece.  And  then  Tschaikowsky 
' 'was  never  at  ease  with  Tolstoi  in  spite 
I of  the  latter’s  amiability  and  simplici- 
! ty.  He  was  afraid  that  he  should  hurt 

Ihis  feelings  or  that  he  himself  should 
appear  lat  a disadvantage.  In  liis  anxi- 
ety to  iilease,  he  could  not  free  himself 
I from  th-^  thought  that  he  was  playing 
a part.  This  idea  was  so  repugnant  to 
him  that  he  soon  began  deliberately  to 
avoid  Tolstoi. 

Tschaikowsky  did  not  admire  'rolscoi, 
the  philosopher.  -Fie  wrote  at  length 
in  his  diar.y  of  1886  about  "What  Is  my 
Belief?”  The  fact  that  he  wondered  at 
him  as  an  artist  increased  tlie  dislike 
of  his  philosqphy.  "Out  of  all  his  writ- 
ings comes  an  icy  blast  of  air;  the 
reader  experiences  a certain  fear;  he 
feels  that  he  also  is  a mortal,  i.  e.,  a 
being,  who.  in  the  face  of  ’Our  Destiny.’ 
"Purposes  and  Goal  of  the  whole 
'.Scheme.”  ’God’  and  ‘Religion’- is  'as 
hauglitily  conceited  but  also  just  as  ig- 
norant and  .mean,  as  an  insect,  which, 
born  suddenly  on  a warm  day  of  July, 
toward  evening  vanishes  forever.  The 
former  Tolstoi  was  a god;  the  Tolstoi 
of  today  is  only  a priest.” 

And  what,  pray,  would  Tschaikowsky 
have  said  of  Tolstoi’s  "What  is  Art?’’ — 
that  extraordinary  mixture  of  wit, 
learning,  satire,  pig-headed  ignorance, 
sanity,  nonsense!  i 

Carrie  Hridewell  has  gone  to  Europe. 
They  say  she  will  "fill  an  engagement" 

at  the  OpCra-Comique,  Paris.  On  her 
return  she  will  sing  in  concert  and  join 
IMr.  Grau’s  company  in  November. 

The  Musical  Courier  says  that  Melba 
wi'l  come  over  next  season  for  a con- 
cert tour  under  the  management  -of 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis. Fannie  Bloom- 

field-Zt'isler  has  sailed  for  Europe.  She  | 
will  give  concerts  there  during  the  fall 

season. -Kocian,  the  young  Bohemian 

violinist,  who  will  visit  the  United 
States  next,^season,  will  give  10  concerts 
in  Morocco  before  sailing  and  will  re- 
ceive about  $9000  for  his  labor. Mr. 

Coleridge  Taylor’s  new  orchestra  com- 
position ‘‘Ethiopa  Saluting  the  Colors” 
was  performed  - under  his  dire-etion  at 
Albanl’s  Coronation  Concert  June  21  at 
the  Albert  Hall.  The  piece  is  described 
as  “agreeably  appropriate,  full  of 


sh'ing.  iMUling  tl  . .i.”  But  .fid  lu 

iioi  lli’t  the  tillr  fro. a a p-iem  by  W'.-lt 
M^Iiiiman,  wliieh  d'l-s-nibos  uii  epis'i-n- 
in  Sherman’s  nuiich  to  tlie  I'-a?  CharK-s 
W-iod  .set  music  i.;  this  poi-m,  and 
I’luiiket  Greene  sang  it  in  Boston.  And 
some  in  London  found  T.iylor’s  mai-eh 

poor  stuff. Nlkiseli  was  harshly  .-ritl- 

elscd  for  his  leading  of  BeeUiovtn's 
7lh  symphony  in  London:  “he  plniid 
tricks  with  the  music”  wrote  the  i.on- 
doii  corrt.spondciit  of  tho  Musical  Cou- 
rier. 

Massenet,  tlie  restle.s.s,  is  at  work  on 
another  opera,  founded  on  Francois 
de  Crolsset’s  piece,  "Ch^rubln,”  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Comedlo  Franeai.se 
and  then  withdrawn  by  the  playwright. 

The  widow  of  the  late  composer- 

banker,  Paul  Kuczynskl,  is  dead,  and 
it  is  found  that  250,000  marks  have  been 
left  as  a fund  for  musicians  and  poets. 

Miss  Rose  Ettinger,  wife  of  Mr. 

Francis  Braun,  sang  with  her  husband 
in  a concert  given  by  Brema,  Braun’s 
mother,  at  London,  June  20.  Mr.  Braun 
was  described  as  ".sincere  and  earnest,” 
which  characteristics  may  make  him 
all  the  more  terrible  when  he  is  loose 
in  the  concert-hall.  Mr.  John  Coates, 
■who  as  a heroic  tenor  was  highly 
praised  in  German  cities  and  has  sung 
in  Boston  in  musical-comedy,  also  sang 
at  this  recital.  The  Pall  Mail  Gazette 
felt  bound  to  say:  "His  method  did 

' not  strike  ns  as  being  of  any  really 
: extreme  artistic  interest,  while  at  limes 
it  .seemed  to  us  that  his  vocal  manner 

was  quite  lacking  in  insprlation. Miss 

Ellen  Beach  Yaw  sang  the  same  day 
at  London,  and  as  she  is  an  American 
and  has  enjoyed  the  .services  of  an  un- 
usually passionate  press-agent,  the 
criticism  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is 
of  interest;  "Miss  Beach  Yaw  has  an 
extremely  brilliant  vocal  accomplish- 
ment; if  her  voice  is  not  very  various, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  within  Us  chosen 
; limits  very  pure,  very  true,  and  very 
effective.  She  has  an  extraordinar.v 
range.  Her  upper  register  seems  to 
know  no  limit.  It  flies  upward  on  the 
scale  with  astounding  facility.  In  ’Ah, 
fors’  S lui,’  she  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  very  dramatic;  but  she  assuredly 
sang  with  a sense  of  tune  and  of  the 
right  manner  of  phrasing.  Moreover, 
as  a new  characteristic  (so  we  thought) 
she  seems  to  have  increased  in  power 
and  in  forcefulne.ss.  In  some  old  songs 
she  sang  very  prettily  indeed;  and  in 
Mozart’s  "Deh,  vieni,  non  tardar”  she 
was  quite  artistic.  We  in  fine  discov- 
ered quite  a kindness  for  Miss  Beach 
Yaw,  whose  brilliant  vocalization  be- 
gins to  go  hand  in  hand  with  her 

power  of  artistic  expression." The 

librettos  of  some  of  Johann  Strauss’s 
operettas  are. being  rewritten  and  im- 
proved. 

*■** 

Franchetti’s  new  opera  is  founded  on 

Sardou’s  "Theodora.” The  usually 

accurate  Sun  (New  York)  speaks  of 
"Baron  d'Erlanger’s”  opera,  “Le  Julf 
Polonais,’’-  The  said  opera  is  by  Ca- 
mille Erlanger.  The  baron  is  Fred- 
erick d’Erlanger  and  is  no;  the  same, 

not  the  same. Miss  Regina  Nagel,  a 

contralto,  who  made  lier  first  appear- 
ance in  London,  June  6,  w.as  highly 
praised.  Mr  Blackburn  wrote:  "She 

gives  premise  of  very  great  future  ac- 
complishment; sympathetic,  powerful, 
and  xvith  a rich,  ripa  tone,  she  also 
sang  -with  muslcianly  delicacy  and  deep 

sincerity  of  emotion.” The  Tsar  has 

given  permission  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  Chopin  in  the  Saxon  Garden, 
\5  arsaw.  "Fearing,  however,  that  the 
erection  of  a statue  to  one  of  Poland’s 
I great  glories  might  serve  as  a pretext  p 
for  a patriotic  demonstration,  the  im-  I 
pcrla!'  sanction  to  the  scheme  has  been 
fenced  in  by  various  restrictions,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  no  public -appeal  j 
be  made  within  the  empire  of  Russia  ] 
for  funds  that  would  advance  the  uii-  ‘ 
dertaking.  So  a committee,  under  the  ' 
Presidency  of  Count  Brochocki,  has 
been  formed  to  plead  ihe  cause,  abroad, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  a series 
of  Chopin  concerts  have  been  organ- 
ized throughout  the  Continent  and  com- 
mittees formed  in  every  caplcal  of  Eu- 
rope.” 


Ag.ain  Mr.  Blackbul'n  shouts  the 
eulogy  of  Melba; 

”In  praising  any  great  singer  one 
finds  that  the  same  adjectives  invaria- 
bly make  their  insistent  appearance: 
and  it  is  not  eisy  to  avoid  monotony 
when,  on  occasion  after  occasion,  one 
has  to  deal  with  a voice  such  as  Melba 
poss-e.'ses.  Its  perfect  truth,  its  sin- 
cerity, its  inimitable  sweetness  com- 
bined ever  with  power,  make  of  it  an 
utterly  unique  thing  of  its  time.  Plexi-  i 
ble,  resonant,  -warm,  and  significant, 
her  voice  beloiig.s  rather,  as  one  thinks, 
in  listening  to  it,  to  the  things  of  na- 
ture than  to  a development  of  art; 
and  yet  one  knows  very  surely  that 
the  voice  has  been  madeTi'hat  ii  is  by 
the  most  careful  art,  without  whicli 
everytliing  is  of  no  serious  impor- 
tance.” 


Does  Van  Dyck  sing  better  at  Coven L 
Garden  than  in  the  Boston  Tehatre? 
How  do  you  otherwise  explain  this 
rliapsody  published  in  the  Pali  Mall 
Gazette?  The  onera  was  "Lohengrin.” 


IX 'W  ^ * I?  ^ lions,  and  a’  hus'oand  o#  truly  .irllstle 

— T - \A.-'  I .1  tastes  mlaht  well  have  been  slow  in 

Inhere  have  been  times  we  have  not  surprised  that  the  dwell-  . Mentlflcatlon.  Nor  was  there 

j^n'^Pjei’nKUhod-^dVta\'ls  whfch  ha"ve‘Sc-  ' ■•*>  i"  thatched  eottaps  at  I any  evidence  to  show  that  this  partlcu- 

/"fonatly  blurred  the  directness  of  his  are  havinc  trouble  with  their  sertant  ■ J gpouse  had  applied  the  Bertlllon 

nntonatlo'n.  l.ast  night,  however,  his  xo  self-respecting  cook  wishes  to  ois-  | of  measurement  to  his  wife, 

ni.ignKleenl  singing  was  scarcely  ever  ,j|g  or  her  an  for  the  benedt  of  a ■ - 

dimmed— as  a matter  of  fact  that  word  , y-n  when  he  is  named  Jocko 

.‘scarcely’  refers  only  to  one  passage-  monket.  ven  nnen  e 

bv  anv  truc  -s  of  this  defect.  He  sang  and  sits  as  a guest  of  honoi.  >.o  «aii  r 

with  glorious  spirit,  with  ideal  jiurlty,  grace  or  int.lligence  wishes  to  serve 

with  inimense  force,  and  with  a splen-  monkev  guide  him  In  the  choice  of 

'o",:Tt*il^•el”ll^h"'hVs°"nob‘l*e'^sin"^^^.g'!  wine,  or  whisper  ..“^^ehr' 

dlgninid.  Intelligent,  thoughtful  and  at  made-dish  or  same.  Mr. 
limes  possessed  of  great  grandeur,  his  , (ear.  Is  responsible  for  much  domes 
; •X.ohensrln’  : med  to  touch  the  essen-  trouble. 

tUil  and  Inttra^-tc  things  of  the  oharac-  “<■ 

' ter.  It  was  a tine  thing  to  hear  this 


However,  Oervex  should  not  complain  | 
of  either  the  angry  husband  or  Mme.  ; 
de  Cast;  his  picture  lias  been  well  ad- 
vertised.   


How  admirably  ordered  was  the 
American  court  at  the  Coronation  Ba- 
zaar! Mrs.  rtonalds  had  charge  of  the 
American  Bar. 


great  artist  once 
be 


more  at  his 


^'rhere  is  a most  marvelously  J"'®’ 
t ln>f  pnragraph  In  a conlcmporao  , 
effect  that  at  the  coronation  of  Geoi , ■ 
IV  an  old  gentleman  present  coi.\\ 
plained  that  he  had  been  robbed. 
epon.  It  Is  staled,  ’’the  crowd  w ho  hao^ 
■ listened  to  lii.s  eloquent  complaint 
burst  Into  a 

dertng  of  ’Home.  Sweet  Hom®'- 
Aeorge  IV-  was  crowned  In  is^o. 
f’Honie.  Sweet  Home!"  was  not  w’rit- 
ten  until  1S23.  and  It  was  l)rst  sung  l^n 
•‘Clnrl.  the  Maid  of  Milan,  at  C^ent 
Garden  Theatre  by  Miss  .Maria  T'®®- 
whose  sister,  Kllen.  became  Mis. 
Charles  Kean. Era  (London). 


The  New  York  Times,  which  lonlln- 
ues  to  publish  all  the  news  that  Is  tit 
to  i.rint,  give-  a prominent -podtloii  on 
the  first  page  to  the  story  of  herass.Hi 


This  world  is.  indeed,  a world  of  won- 
ders. A negro,  one  Ferry  Chesney. 
died  on  the  summit  of  Copper  Ridge, 
on  July  1.  at  the  age  of  126  years^  who 


.->o  . QH  »JUl>  t|  «A*.  s*«>-  r» 

domesticity ’at  Newport.  Tims  a ser- , „ad  lived  for  50  years  a hermits  life.; 

tani  in  the  household  of  Mrs.  he  had  seen  George  \V*sh-  ! 

Otlrirhs  appeared  “dtixiug  a .mall  O o * . . , pfe  wonlo 

dinner  in  a much  intoxicated  co.idl-  ington:  ,f  he  .j,„y  lo 

non."  we  arc  not  told  whether  she  have  « 'dank  ^ 

eenimeiiie.l  on  Hie  appearance  of  the  aicd  g fool  2 inches 

menf  but  the  police  were  summoned,  pound  for  each  da>j^ie  . 

***  * . . . ^1a0AS.|iV  I 4 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Berwlnd  lias  befii  deserted  inclined  to  think  that  .Mr. 


Mr.  Van  Rooy  sang  (June  2.5)  in  its 
entirety  Sehumann’s  Song  Cycle 
"Dlechtenllebe."  Of  course,  we  all 
know,  Van  Rooy  has  a magnlflceiit 
voice;  on  the  stage  In  the  big  '' a,- 
nerlnn  parts,  such  as  Hans  Sachs  or 
Wotan  be  has,  of  course,  hardly  an 
equal,  and  his  vocal  dignity,  combined 
with  his  massive  stage  manner,  is 
among  the  finest  things  of  m^ern  op- 
eratic art.  We  say  so  ® 

all  his  greater  labors  have,  there  for^ 
developed  a manner  and  a style  v.b.cn 
are  very  often,  that  Is  to  aay,  under 
certain  'nondltlons.  tot.any 
the  concert  room.  In  these  heautiiuliy 
delicate  Schumann  songs.  fe 

at  least  in  a great  many  of  them,  tlie 
massiveness  o?  his  attack,  and  t|t®  tl®" 
liberate  histrionic  treatment  which  lie 
accorded  to  them  destroyed  altogether 
heir  poetical  significance.  His  singing, 
or  Instance,  of  ‘Ich  grolle 
ess  than  of  'md  wu.ssten  s die  Blu- 
<nen  ' was  far  too  much  In  what  M ai- 
^mrseott  once  called  ‘the  big  bow-wow 
f manner' ■ their  delicate  and  fPir'iual 
' flavor  was,  it  secmcil  m "S'  botn 
ened  and  broadened.  Abotit  threi 
Quarters  of  the  way  through  the  16 
Songs  of  the  cycle  he  struck  us,  too. 
arbelnga  trifie  fatigued,  this  was  es- 
peclallv  noticeable  In  ’.-Vm  leuchteridcn 
feommWmorgen’ ; later,  however,  he 
|eem«f reaUie  the  fact  of  his  pos- 
Rthlv  having  displayed  fatigue,  and 
xvhlle  in  the  13th  song  It® 
in  the  last  but  one  Aua  alien  Maicimn 
iwinkt  el’  he  was  altogether  at  Ws 
fcvery  be.st,  on  this  occasion,  as  it  s®*'^s 

f to  us  forgetting  altogether 

stage  effects. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


within  a week  by  two  sets  of  servants  rpe,nev’s  life  was  aliorlened  b;  bis  pur- 
Penibroke  Jones  li.is  "gotton  rid  many  years  the  profes- 


^'/^ur  's’ervaiits.’’  and  on  July  F>-a  ire^m’iT  ' lt 'is  true  ‘bat  some 

memorable  date-the  servants  of  Mi».  primitive  fbristians  who  rc  ii  cci 

G.  P Widener  struck  and  It  ft  for  N-w  deserts  from  persecution  iv  co 

Yml;  We  like  to  think  of  Mrs.  Ber-  very  'title 

wind  prapailng  a simple  meal  In  the  common  allowance  for  2l 

iiuer'.egnum.  doing  somethlns  _ wltn  a^'ordlng  to  Cassian.  was  on1> 

,'ggs  and  a kerosene  stove.  U <•  se.  „f  bread  and  mere  ''atei. 

Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones  frtlng  a steak.  J-  ^Ir.  Laurence  of  the 

and  Mis.  G.  1).  Widener  o'’®"*®’®'  L,lan.Is.  who  married  --t 

dine  boxes  for  a cool  and  f®‘"®- ^.gs  a h indrcd  years  of  age 
not  Marie  Antoinette  ^ ‘ „ 


luncheon.  Did 


ne‘‘®' to  sea  fishing  in  his 
knd  her  attendants  play  '"‘®.S‘m®s  he  was  a hundi^d  and 

Voi Saint'S?  And  Marie  was  iii  h’lmb.c  rt^markable  for 


little  DOai  wn»fii  - 

fm-tv  vears  old,  was  remarkable  for 

. ircumstances  in  comparison  with  a ;^„pmance.  The 
Xew;port  cottager.  tHimulaUng.  and  > Mt  .t.l- 

had  chosen  a fu"  ^ ®t  . I 


We  1-arn  from  the  Daily  America.  ® tmlay.  N®r  does  ox- 

t'.iat  Miss  Mary  Johnston  now’  has  and  I . in  drink  neccssaril) 


1 would  o®  f't'v  pcccssarily 

iremc  tcmnetancc  in  iirinK  nici 

will  hold  in  Richmond.  Va..  a lot  j-p,.  old  age:  witness  the  ®«®® 

which  she  will  "erect  a palatial  res  - 1 , an  Irishman  who  begged 

dence,"  while  less  distinguished  au-  Cornwall.  A sweet  smget  has  eon 
thors  would  content  themselves  with  ,j  pig  memory  m impcrishabl 

building  a house.  Furthermore  Mtss- 
Johnston  will  domiciliate  herse.f  ,.„.v 

Klchmond.  ' ■■■• 


some  time.  Thirty  years  .ugo,  more  or 
less,  the  town  of  Northampton  was 
thormighly  frightened  by  fit  chugs.  Burn 
after  burn  was  burned.  Private  citi- 
zens turned  detectives.  Women  and 
children  slept  uneasily.  -M  last  four  or 
five  persons  were  suspect'd,  arrested, 
tried,  acquitted.  One  of  them  had  al- 
ready dishonored  a family  name  kiiowm 
at  the  lime  to  every  schoolboy  tlirough- 
oiil  the  land.  There  was  no  talk  of 
pyromanlu;  the  accused  were  tried  as 
responsible  persons  who  had  deliberate- 
ly gone  wrong.  They  were  defended  by 
George  M.  Stearns,  one  of  the  keenest 
and  most  adroit  of  American  jury  law- 
yers. The  court  room  was,  of  coursev 
crowded:  for  amusements  in  the  town 
were  few,  confined  to  a w.'inderlng  nt  n- 
strel  troup,  an  Immoral  circus,  John  B. 
Gough,  a tightrope  walker,  who  took  up 
a collection,  and  a sleek,  unwholesome 
professor  of  magic.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  spoke  of  a 
man  seen  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances as  being  “dressed  in  a smock- 
frock.”  Mr.  Stearns  asked  him  to  de- 
scribe  a "smock-frock."  The  crowd,  ^ 
with  it.s  customary  hair-trigger  laugh, 
was  immensely  amused  by  the  fionnder-  , 
Ing  of  the  witness,  and  yet  he,  an  hon- 
est constable,  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
I ing  the  garment  in  question.  Mr. 

I Stearns  treated  the  frock  as  though  it 
had  never  been  seen  outside  of  Persia 
; or  Finland.  The  witness  at  once  be- 
I came  ritliculoua  Kven  the  presiding 
I Judge  looked  as  though  the  idea  of  any 
1 New  Englander  wearing  such  a gar- 
' menl  was  prepOBterous.  All  manner  of 
changes  were  rung  on  the  word,  which 
in  the  closing  argument  was  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  absurdity  of  the  charge 
brought  against  the  prisoners.  We  boys 
knew  the  frock  and  the  word  for  it; 
nevertheless,  we  hung  upon  the  lips  of 
the  distinguished  lawyer,  and  at  a wink 
from  him  anv  one  of  us  would  have 
said,  "There  is  no  such  thing." 


Here  I’.ri’viie  the  quondam  Beggar  lies. 
Who  counted  by  bis  Tale 


Lco";"^hr&ct  Pre^ld^^t'o?- th^e  clil 
»of  th®  celebrated  Ole  Bull  and  als 


I winters  and  above; 

Mme.  de  Gast  has  brought  an  a®‘'-' ^'rju^WnuTts  in  -Me. 
against  a lawyer.  Barboux,  '>®®aus®  >n|  Meat,  bis  Drink,  his  C.  . 

the  eonr.se  of  a trial  in  which  she  was  ■ 


lllc  

plaintiff  he  passed  about  a photograp 
of  Oervex’s  painting.  "The 
M’oman."  and  declared  that  she  had 
stood  as  model.  Some  years  ago  a 
iealoiis  husband  was  sure  that  be  rec- 
ognized his  wife  as  the  painter  s mask^l 
woman.  and  thereupon 
Gervex.  gave  the  name  of  the 

model,  but  nevertheless  was  obliged  to 
fight. 


le  vtc.-s  ••••- 

Me  did  his  Death  deprive. 

And  could  he  still  have  drank  his  Ale. 
He  had  been  still  alive. 


^ved  his  famou.s  fiddle,  ^h®" 

t?r?n"on  ^"r'ver.  wfs 

catastrophe  occurred.  He  ^"*5®  Ji®  . ,, 

fi  a store  writing  leters  about  U 
rtVinrk  on  that  December  nlffht  In 
? pourt  House  bell  rang  out 

fng'biats  and  the  oil  'i°ke  I 

Er‘’‘^of'  fire‘‘.'  yo'utl^g ’mtn  ‘ol?%ho 

,.,wn  maan®'  thl'rolcull^^Thl*' America 
h^d  iloated  in  to  shore,  but  the  United 
piates  was  on  In  the-  ®‘®®am.  anu 
M.uts  «<>•  nnssengeis,  as  well  as 

rol^timlTn  the  boLVlhal  rescued  Ole 

wreXagI  Hl^ha^U^lsClved 

and 


We.  saw  this  picture  when  It  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Salon,  where  it 
attracted  scandalous  attention,  not  be- 


cause the  figure  was  nude,  but  because 
the  face  was  masked.  This  mask  made 
the  picture  seem  intentionally  inde- 
cent. v.'hy.  it  wonhl  he  hard  to  tell. 
Inn  that  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  iiiire  and  beautiful  liecame  lu- 
bricious. In  1886.  the  year  of  this  ox- 
hlbition.  if  our  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
there  v.as  much  discussion  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  model.  Some  named 
a noble 


\nd  now  Svracuse  claims  to  he  the 
^^st  ir^mot-al"  city  in  the  Umted 
States.  Clergymen  of  several  denom- 
inations agree  in  lb's  tue'ir 

on  what  do  these  clergymen  base  tlieir 
Opinion?  From  personal  'nvest.gat.on 
In  all  the  leading  cUtes . j 

go  from  tovM.  to  town  armed  with 

„oto  book  and  .-ry 

they  find  time  to  write  sermons.  mair>. 
bury  and  make  pastoral  calls. 


The  smock-frock  known  In  North- 
■i'amptonshire,  England,  according  to 
®'Anne  Elizabeth  Baker,  was  a coarse, 
loose  white  Holland  frock,  generally 
reaching  to  the  mid-leg,  often  stitched 
or  chain-stitched.  In  an  ornamental 
pattern  on  the  shoulders,  wrist,  etc., 
with  dark  blue  silk.  It  was  ’.he  com- 
mon outer  garment  of  an  agricultural 
laborer.  The  "slop"  was  a short  smock- 
frock.  "such  as  is  worn  by  navigators.’ 
and  Anne  Elizabeth  derives  it  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "slop,  stola.” 


A man  in  Canton.  O..  and  a man  in 
Warsaw,  Uussian-Poland.  are  P'ay'"S 
a game  of  chess,  "which,  it  is  esti- 
mated. will  require  five  years 
A deliberate  game!  How  ‘"“®'’ 
comfortable  is  such  an 
the  sport  of  the  cMsconcerting 
I'ho  "blindfolded,  begin  and  finlMi  e 
within  two  hours  and  thiee 


In  Southeast  Worcestershire  the 
smock-frock  was  a garment  of  "Rus- 
sia duck,"  which  reached  to  the  knees, 
and,  as  a rule,  was  closed  all  ronnd. 
with  only  an  opening  through  which 
to  pass  the  head.  Mr.  Jesse  Sa'lsbury 
said  In  1893:  "The  ‘slop’  has  now  al- 

most entirely  taken  Us  .place  in  this 
district.”  and  he  defined  "slop  ” is  a 
short  linen  jacket. 


tv  or  tne  mooei.  nome  imiiivv.  . games  

dame,  whose  pride  of  fiesh  quarters  by  a stop-^  ate  . 


moved  her  to  dl.splay.  Just  as  aristo-  npcompUsked  Edln- 

cralic  women  of  Vienna  rapped  at  Hans  ; It  is  the  rent  vvilliams  la  the  course 

Makarl’s  door  that  he  might  picture  burgh  “p  ® archltec- 

thein  nndraped.  U was  thought  , ,,  ualiane.  and  especially  of  the 

many  of  the  artists  that  the  model  ‘p®®  ®[  'j.,®  ^he  character  of  buildings, 

was  an  American,  a Bostonian.  i cprfam ' circumstances,  "depends  wholly 

was  engaged  in  the  service  of  a cele-  I m of  the  root  and  the 

brated  portrait  painter.  .\nd  some  In 
their  endeavor  to  Identify  indulged  in  — .. 


In  T^inoolnshirc  a smock  was  a conn- 
tr.vman’s  blouse,  which  was:  "So  called 
from  Us  color.  It  originated  among 
the  French  mechanics,  who  wore  It 
(without  an  exception,  perhaps),  of 
bleu-henee  Wens  (first  pronounced 
bloosc).  corixipted  into  blowsc, 
“Provincial  word.s  and  expressions  cur- 
rent in  Lincolnshire.”  by  J.  Ellett 
Brogden — London,  1866).  Mr.  Brogden 
defined  ."slop-frock”  as  "a  farm-servant 
or  laborer’s  smock-frock,  made  of  tliicK 
i blue.  drab,  or  white  cotton,  elahorately 
I woi  ked  on  the  breast  and  back.” 


a "cv-uUh™''  chimney  of  a certain 

t Hicnint^  non-musical  at 

Sm'^wlU  There  ar®  30  lamps  in  his 
Toiiir  BO  arranged  as  to  make  four 

.chandelier,  so  arrang  ^ 


pleasant  personal  recollections. 


) 


There  is  a frankness  of  nakedness 
that  is  refreshing  and  glorlon.s.  Rut 
suppose  that  stockings  were  painted  on 
some  palpitating  and  superb  Vfnus;  or 
I that  <a  corset  was  fastened  on  a lovely 
Leda:  then  the  picture  would  become 
at  once  earthly,  and  there  would  be 
merely  a wom.an  surprised  in  an  In- 
complete costeme.  In  the  s.alon  of  ISi'O 
were  many  nude  figures;  some  graceful 
and  attractive;  some  with  dull  faces 
and  heavy,  soggy  bodies;  some  loo 


, )•  tut 

A lump  of  animated  clay. 

With  \v/»ath*‘r-I)'aton  hat  of  ruFly  brown. 
SlrAnfff'r  to  brinks,  ancl  of  ion  to  a cno\n; 
With  slop-frock  builini;  lo  the  plowman’s 
lasie. 

Its  greasy  skirilnsr-^  twlFiCfl  round  lil.s  waist; 
And  hartb-nod  hlgh-lows  clci  ch‘d  with  nails 
around. 

Clampinj,®  dertanco  o’er  the  stony  ground. 


Country  leife  announces  Hie  passing 
of  the  smock-frork  or  the  slop-frock,  as 
and  heavy,  soggy  Doaies;  some  luo  the  garment  is  called  in  certain 
evidentlv  palmed  perfunctorily  from  a ; lish  provinces.  “'I  he  farmer  used  to  he 
common  and  worn  ‘ model:  but  this  proud  of  his  smock,  and  it  was  often 


masked  woman  was  the  only  picture 
that  seemed  cheaply  sensual.  The  wo- 


octHves.  The  keyboard  '® , ^„5SF,'{ie  'man  seemed  too  conscious  of  the  fact 
of  the  1 ®"®  was'witbout  clothing:  not  as  a god- 

space,  and  might  easi  > oe  The  d«.c«  f^vnitln^  In  her  dazzling  beauty; 


adorned  with  much  beautiful  work,  and 
was  worth  from  £20  to  £30,  but  now 
the  garment  is  almost  wholly  discard- 
ed. No  farnner  wears  it.  and  even  the 
farm  laborer  objects  to  it  in  Us  chcap''r 
form,  though  hero  and  there  in  oul-of- 


nieasioi'-  - — c a ‘ hrasa  as  a Spartan  maiden  in  a processi  jn.  nui  the-way  hamlets  cf  the  Berkshire  ai.d 

Ss  that  from  ®'“‘®F,,,? fuller  and  as  a startled  woman  of  today  who  | Wiltshire  Downs  the  ru.-^Uc  may  occa- 

wtnd  a whistle  or  a fiut®.  suspected  the  eye.s  of  some  Peeping  sionally  be  seen  clad  accor  ling  to  the 

'?''’'^^r,rtd"'feature  of  the  Instrument  Is  Tom;,  but  as  a Parisian,  who  said  lo  old  fashion.  This  is  but  seldom,  how- 

tliat°rlaylng  on  the  the  "’®  orowd;  "Now  guess  who  I am.  ever,  as  the  cheap  tailor  has  long  been 

vary  the  amount  of  Itgtwp^^^j^j^  from  Have  yon  ever  seen  me  before?  Rin-  familiar  in  Arcadia,  and  the  rural  swain 

musical  All  that  the  sack  your  memory.  No:  guess  a^ain.”  go^  in  the  same  attire  as  the  city 

— ' beau.'* 


chandelier. Evening  Post  (N. 


It  IS  surprising  that  even  a French 
husband  should  name  his  wife  as  the 


husband  should  name  nts  wiie  as  me  Is  the  "smock  ^ 

model,  and  not  from  a pride  like  unto  England?  i ne  garment  was 

that  which  deprived  King  Candaules  of  used.^and  the  ri^°‘®  ,®  =iviie<i 

life  and  kingdom,  but  from  jealousv.  Hampshire  County  during  the  sixties 

The  woman  painted  by  Gervex  was  by  and  early  seventies,  but  " ’ 

no  means  of  faultless  lines  and  propor-  heard  the  word  used  col  q^ 


The  smock-frock  known  in  Hampshire 
County  was  a plain,  serviceable  gar- 
ment. Tt  was  worn  by  the  hired  man 
when  be  did  his  chores;  by  the  man 
that  broil  ht  fire-wood:  orTen  Iv  the 
meat-man  and  by  the  farmer  and  his 
help.  As  .e  remember  It.  the  gar- 
ment was  of  a coarse,  strotig  material 
and  It  was  blue  or  of  a bluish  color.  It 
was  not  embroidered,  not  even  by 
mother,  wife  or  sweetheart.  It  w.as  the 
rough  garment  of  work.  De  Quincey  In- 
Blstfd  that  the  Roman  was  the  ''"f't 
of  men.  "He  called  himself  and  Ills 
nUTs  ‘renim  dominos,  gentemque 
togktum’-’the  gentry  that  wore  the 
toga.’  Yes,  and  a pretty  set  of  gentry 
they  were  and  a pretty  affair  th^‘ 
■tora-  was.  Just  figure  to  yourself, 
readier  the  picture  of  a hard-working 
man  with  horny  h.'mds,  like  our 
hedgers,  ditchers,  porters,  etc.,  sottin.g 
to  work  on  the  high  road  In  that  vast 
sweeping  toga,  filling  with  a strong 
gale  like  the  mainsail  of  a irigat.t 
Conceive  the  roars  with  which  this 
magnificent  figure  would  bo  receive! 
into  the  bosom  of  a modern  P®®®" 
house  detachment  sent  out  to  attack 
the  *stones  on  some  line  of  road,  or  a 
i fatigue  party  of  dustmen  sent  upon 
secret  service.  .?®®2, 

I iu”-  left  as  a memorial  of  the  Romans 
1 but  that  one  relic-thelr  Immeasurable 
tOB-a— 1 should  have  known  that  they 
Iwere  born  and  bred  to  idleness.  No 
such  inference  could  be  drawn  from  a 
smcck-frock. 


“Sniock"  itself  is  a fine  old  word 
that  never  should  have  gone  out  of 
general  usage.  It  i.s  a heroic  word  oven 
v,-hen  the  garment  clung  to  ?.  woman- 
witness  the  apostrophe  of  Othello  to 
tne  dead  Desdemona.  Y'et  in  one  of 
Congreve’s  brilliantly  corrupt  comedies 
V'rnll  rebukes  Miss  Prue  for  using  the 
word:  "Amongst  your  linen  you  _ must 


^(1  whil'  wo  are  nn  this  Blihtoct, 
liiist  rifti'ct  that  the  word  "sl^rp”— 
fimko  n iiolso  wlillo  .-n|.pinK  with  a 
!ipoon--ls;  no  Imiroi'  lioard  In  tavorn.' 
or,at  cllnnor-partles.  Perhaps  the  torn' 
"iliirnip  " Is  <'v<  n more  expressive. 

Blit  why  shoultl  the  fanny-hone  he 
known  as  the  "slnp:hn7-bono”  .aial 
lozeiifre-shaped  ftlngerbreail  bo  called 

“Bhlckles-'"  I 

Was  “narrow-eyed”  ever  used  in  New 
England  as  a goutoel  synonym  of  in- 
toxicated. loaded,  stiff,  buggy,  par- 
alyzed. etc.?  

We  know  sonic  writers  wMio  have  been 
told  that  the  phrase  "under  these 
elrcunistances”  is  wretched  English. 
Persuaded  of  this,  the.v  seek  every 
opportunity  to  display  their  lately  ac- 
quired Information,  and  when  they  find 
the  phrase  in  a book  they  loudly  de- 
nounce the  writer  as  a ma.n  without 
style.  We  commend  to  them  the  words 
of  Professor  Klttredge,  taken  from  his  , 
article  on  “The  Ways  of  Words  In  Eng- 1 
llsh  Speech.”  and  published  in  Harper's:  i 
" ‘Circumstances'  means  iiterally  'things 
that  stand  around  one,'  yet  'under  these 
circumstances'  is  as  good  English  as 
'in  these  circumstances.'  and  we  even 
say  'under  the  following  circumstances' 
without  hesitation.  Language  cannot 
get  along  wdthout  such  vague  words, 
which  have  lost  all  their  sharpness  ot 
imprint,  and  serve  rather  as  counters  of 
the  game  than  as  coin  o£  definite 
value.” 


Moollah  NTijkb  suggc.sts  that  the 
traveler  .^ho.dcl  cat  onions  in  all  the 
countries  he  visits,  foi'  a torcigiu-r  be- 
coiiK  s sooner  .accllmat'.d  from  the  use 
of  tills  vegetable. 


this  Is  the  charade 


Perh^s  this  Is  the  characteristic  differ- 
rnoc  between  youtli  and  a later  period  of 
life— that  we.  by  degrees,  learn  to  take 
things  more  as  we  find  them,  call  them 
more  by  their  right  names;  that  we  feel 
th ! warmth  of  sun.rner.  but  the  wdnter' 
cell!  as  well;  that  we  see  beauties,  but  can 
?i>y  defects  in  the  fairest  face:  and  no  long- 
er look  at  everything  through  the  genial  at- 
mosphere of  our  own  existence.  We  grow 
more  literal  and  less  credulous  every  dai', 
lose  mucb  enj,iyRient.  and  gain  some  use- 
ful, and  more  useless,  knowled.ge. 

No  wonder  that  there  is  little  ex- 
citement aboLifthe  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Siam,  who  is  apparently  a modest 
youth.  But  if  the  King  of  Siam 
should  visit  this  country!  The  name 
of  the  glorious  boaster  has  long  been 
a household  word,  and  it  is  embalmed 
in  imperlslia-blc  verse. 


John  Filson,  a farmer,  living  seven  miles 
south  of  Eminence,  Is  the  proud  father  of 
44  little  chickens,  but  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  results  is  due  to  his  wife.  Filson  has 
been  111  with  fci-er.  so  she  decided  to  use 
him  a.s  an  incubat-or.  She  boi  rowed  the  eggs 
and  placed  them  about  his  body.  Only  four 

(ailed  to  firoduce  chicken.s. Winchester 

Ky.)  Democrat. 

This  is  an  excellent  story,  this  tale 
of  the  Human  Incubator.  It  was  told 
admirably  by  a Frenchman  named  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  and  his  version  was 
paraphrased  in  English  by'  an  American 
imed  Bunner. 


Victor  Herbert  denies  the  report  that 
he  will  .‘■uccoed  John  i’tromhcrg  as 
musicu'  director  at  Weber  and  Field's 
music  h.o.ll.  "He  s.nys  he  does  not  com- 
1‘ose  btirlosquo  music.''  It.  composer  is 
not  liivariabl.v  the  bc.st  judge  ot  his  own 
worlts. 


Tl:e  Poll  Mall  Gazette  published 
Intel.''  an  .amusing  review  ot  Mr.  Car- 
negie's ”'l'he  Enii'ire  of  P.usincss." 
'Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  would  rank 
among  thtk  great  men  of  the  icvorld  if 
,mly  he  co*Id  shake  off  a cert.i.ln  prig- 
gish se-If-compI:tcency.  Ho  has  had 
much  experience  of  life:  ho  can  reason 
Khrewclly,  and  he  writes  remarkably 
well;  but  the  exuberance  ot  his  moral 
verhosity  is  very  trying.”  The  Pull 
Mall  gives  an  instance  of  "the  sort 
of  thing  with  which  we  are  assailed 
almost  on  every  page  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Ills  book,  and  on  many  other 
pages  throughout  the  work.” 

"The  other  day  a fond  fashionable 
mother  in  Michigan  asked  a young 
mi.an  whether  ho  had  ever  seen  a young 
lady  sweep  in  a room  so  grandly  as  her 
Prtscilla.  He  said  no.  he  never  turd, 
atid  the  mother  was  gratified  beyond 
measure;  but  then,  said  he  after  a 
pause,  'What  I should  like  to  se-3  her 
do  is  sweep  out  a room!'  The  young 
man  has  Mr.  Carnegie's  a.p.probation. 
To  ourselves  lie  seems  to  have  been 
an  impudent  cub,  and  we  trust  that 
if  he  had  any  regard  for  Priscilla  he 
was  never  allowed  to  enter  her  presence 
again.  However,  v/e  do  not  believe 
that  there  i.s  such  an  ass  in  Michigan." 

"A  few  pages  farther,  tlie  reader  is 
adjured:  'Be  far  too  much  the  gentle- 
man ever  to  enter  a ba.r-room.’  This 
is  Ireadful;  but  any  man  who  can 
write  the  phrase  ‘too  much  the  .gen- 
tleman' is  clearly  so  full  of  moral 
Etdf-a.ssuranco  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  rca- 
■soned  with.  Sometimes,  happily,  the 
n.ature  of  his  subject  drags  Mr.  Car- 
negie awa.y  from  the  contem.platioii  i 
of  himself  as  the  admiraible  example 
upon  which  the  ambitious  office-boy  ' 
should  mould  his  career.” 


Mr.  Edmond  Rostand  has  ab.iudoned 
(hr-  fight  ag,ain:jt  Mr.  Gross  of  Chicago. 
|tgalnst  stupidity  even  the  gods  war 
[)  vain. 


!>'  I 


S.'mervlllo,  Mass.,  July  14,  lf'02. 
|lditcr  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I have  h;en  much  interested  in  the 
Rdfi'ty-Dolma!!,  etc.,  research.  Your 
Irtland  correspondent  came  nearest 
the  original  expre.ssion,  and  ,'ilso  to 
the  locality  of  its  origin.  I venture  to 
say  that  a majority  of  those  who  use 
the  words  arc  of  Maine  ancestry.  My 
great-grandfather's  name  was  Dorman. 
He  m-.irried  a woman  named  Godfrey. 
'I'iU'ir  home  was  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Msinc.  1 rcniembor  an  incident  which 
happened  when  I was  a child,  of  a man 
caning  at  our  home,  and  being  sur- 
prised at  something  which  he  was  told, 
exclaiming:  ”0  the  Godfrey-Dornian!” 
Whi  reupon  my  mother,  whose  maiden 
nar.ij  was  Dorman,  informed  him,  much 
:o  his  surprise,  that  he  was  using  the 
names  of  her  gt:ai;cip-n reins,  and  then 
proceeded  to  ei.lig'uten  him  ns  to  how 
the  e.xclanuilion  Gocifre.v-Dormaii  came 
to  b.;  used.  Thir-;  is  undculitcdiy  the 
true  origin  cf  the  expres-don,  which 
thirefore  dates  back  more  than  a bun- 
dle 1 years.  ^ 

Xte.specttul'y  suhmitted  by  a 

ClODI'KFY-DaH MA.N  DEi-CL.NDANT. 

The  time  is  at  luind  when  the  fas- 
tidious amateur  of  the  table  will  sneer 
at  Mr.  Jehnson,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  eating  lettuce  with  sugar  and  vine- 
gar. as  his  father  did  before  him, 
when  at  a matuie  age  he  was  per-^ 
■aniided  to  "cat  grass.”  But  it  was 
long  the  fa.shion  for  commoners  and 
nooks  in  Englatid  to  use  vinegar  and 
sugar,  Ste  Venner's  "VUi  Recta  ad 
Vit.ini  Longam,”  1655.  A’enner  adds: 
yn  these  days  it  is  commonly  eaten 
at  the  beginning  ot  meabs.”  Joievin  de 
aocheford  was  laughed  at  when  he 
asktd  for  oil  to  season  his  salad  ac- 
cording to  tlio  French  fashion. 


In  the  recent  volume  devoted  to  the 
life  of  Charles  Eliot,  landscape  archi- 
tect, and  edited  by  his  father,  the  Pres-  i 
Ident  of  Harvard  University,  the  son  ds  I 
characterized  as  "a  lover  of  nature  and 
of  his  kind,  who  trained  himself  for  a 
now  profession,  practised  it  happily, 
and  through  it  wrought  much  good.” 
How  different  the  estimation  of  a land- 
scape gardener  today  from  that  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  of 
Shenstone;  “IVTiether  to  plant  a walk 
■in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a 
bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is 
an  object  to  catch  the  view,  to  make 
the  water  run  where  it  will  be  heard, 
and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen; 
to  leave  Intervals  where  the  eye  will 
be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  tlio  plan-  1 
lalion  where  there  is  something  to  be  - 
hidden ; demands  any  great  power.s  of  ’ 
mind,  I will  not  inquire;  perhap.s  a 1 
sullen  and  surly  speculator  may  think  ' 
such  performances  rather  the  sport  - 
than  the  business  of  human  reason.  , 
But  it  must  be  at  least  confessed  that 
to  embc-llish  the  form  of  nature  is  an 
innocent  anrasement;  and  some  praise 
must  be  allowed,  by  the  most  supercil- 
ious observer,  to  him  who  does  best 
what  such  multitudes  are  contending  to 
do  well.” 

A New  York  newspaper  of  literary- 
pretentions  informs  the  world  that  a 
visitor  to  Newport  "has  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Berkeley.”  Then  he  took 
one  apartment  for  himself  and  another 
for  some  one  unnamed.  For  the  word 
“apartment”  means,  in  effect,  a com- 
partment of  a house  and  already  in- 
cludes, in  its  proper  sense,  a suite  of 
rooms.  "It  is  a mere  vulgar  error,” 
said  De  Quincey,  "arising  out  of  the 
ambitious  usage  of  lodging  house 
keepers,  to  talk  of  one  family  or  an 
establishment  occupying  apartments  in 
the  plural.” 

i 1. 

i neara  the  mCTmai'l^singing^ slowly 
X-’nder  the  rocks  of  Trewyn  Bay, 

She  took  my  heart,  and  filled  it  wholly 
With  her  white  beauty  till  today, 

When  she  has  cast  my  heart  away. 

I saw  the  mermaid  in  the  glimmer 
Of  seafires  green  and  amethyst. 

Her  graj'-  eyes  held  me  and  made  dimmer 
K5€s  of  a Cornish  girl  I kissed 
Once,  when  I met  her  at  our  tryst. 

No  more  with  Morwen  have  I trysted. 

Nor  danced  with  Mabyn  on  the  sand, 

A sep.-glrl  used  me  as  she  listed. 

Held  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand; 

Now  she  has  cast  me  back  to  land. 

1 1 heard  the  mermaid  sing,  and  never 
Will  human  voices  please  me  more, 

I,  ke  some  poor  ghost  I wander  ever 
Between  the  sea-waves  and  the  shore; 

A bitterer  doom  man  never  bore. 

Earth  will  not  cover  me;  the  water 
Will  none  of  me  who  broke  the  screen 
Between  the  shore-folk  and  sea’s  daughter, 
And  one  can  never  drown.  I ween, 

Who  has  a mermaid’s  lover  been. 


nhifc,  Maine,  ami  iii  sonu-  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  at  le^.st  as  late  n.s 
3833.  In  these  days  it  spelloii  "Abate, 
u-b-a-t-e,  abate,”  and.  in  consequence,, 
the  public  school  pupil  has  no  idea  of 
syllables,  and  does  not  understand 
what  accent  mtams.  Set  liini  to  writt 
a paragraph  underlining  the  accented 
syllable.s.  and  lie  will  give  you  sucli 
gems  as  ”crl-etl,’'  with  a line  under 
the  first  three  letters.  When  he  be-  j 
gins  i.atin  ho  will  be  utterly  incapable  | 
of  understanding  division,  and  will  ! 
wake  the  echoes  of  his  schoolroom  with  I 
statements  a.s  to  Caesar's  encounters  j 
with  ‘Arry  O'Vistns,  and  his  own  do- 
ings in  E.ve-tal-ia  and  His-pan-i-a,  two  I 
spots  unknown  to  Caius  Julius.  His ‘I 
French  nasais  and  liquids  will  always 
be  stumbling  blocks  in  his  path,  be- 
cause ho  cannot  distinguish  between  I 
syllaliles.  and  when  he  tries  to  use  a ' 
typewriting  machine  ho  will  divide 
abate  ”ab-aic.'’  or  "aba-te,”  or  “abate,’’ 
according  to  the  state  of  his  feeling.?. 

But,  really,  the  antique  spelling  of 
“abate”  was  nothing  to  the  young  pun- 
dits of  1830  et  circa.  What  tried  their 
youthful  souls  was  the  scornful  ques- 
tions of  big  boys  derisively  asking 
them  to  spell  "A,”  or  "I,”  or  "O.”  all 
words  in  good  and  regular  standing. 
The  answers  were  "A:  a.  by  itself:  A;” 
"I:  i by  itself;  I;”  and  ”0;  o by  Itself'; 
O.”  This  form  disappeared  later  and 
was  succeeded  by  "A:  A ; A,”  a really 
beautiful  exercise  in  inflection;  but 
neither  in  the  former  nor  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  century  were  these  refine-  , 
men  Is  taught  in  regular  class.  They  , 
were  the  jokes  of  the  spelling  matches  i 
and  the  playgrounds,  and  not  -useless 
jokes,  for  through  them  the  children 
came  to  understand  the  paradox  that 
a letter  is  somelimes  a word.  Ask  lit- 
tle Johnny  to  spell  "a.”  He  will  spell 
It,  ‘'Huhwutugivinus?” 

ADELGITHA. 

ilr.  Christian  Langhemricb,  a .steam- 
chip  passenger,  wagered  before  he  left 
Brim-m  that  he  could  drink  daily  two 
litres  of  brandy  while  the  voyage 
lasted.  The  steamship  arrived  in  New 
York  Tuesday.  For  fwo  days  on  the 
ocean  he  drank  considerably  more 
than  a gallon.  On  the  night  of  the 
second  day  he  was  attacked  by  de- 
lirium tremens  and  died  within  21 
hours.  The  amount  of  liquid  con- 
sumed is  not  surprising.  Pha.go  used 
to  drink  9 or  10  gallons  of  wine  a 
day;  the  Emperor  Maximinus  put 
away  comfortably  seven  gallons  in.  his 
day’s  work;  Promachus  disposed  of 
four  gallons  at  one  bout;  Proteus  at  i 
a feast  given  by  Alexander  drank  a 
bowl  holding  two  gallons  “clear  off 
to  the  surpri.se  of  the  company,  then 
filling  it  again,  he  took  that  off  also;” 
there  -was  Novellius  Torquatus,  who 
drank  tiiree  gallons  of  wine  at  one 
draught  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  took  delight  in 
seeing  such  performances;  and  thence 
Noveiliu.s  obtained  the  name  of  Tri- 
congius.  Many  beer-drinkers  consume 
dll  incredible  quantity.  But  brandy, 
this  drinlc  for  heroes,  burns  rather 
than  irrigates.  We  knew  an  Ameri-  . 
can  exiled  at  Geneva,  where  the  j 
watches  come  from.  He  had  been 
a handsome,  athletic,  daring  fellow, 
who  had  follow'ed  the  led  shirt  in  j 
Italy;  but  ho  was  a confirmed  brandy  | 
drinker.  He  did  not  feel  well  at  the  ! 
time  we  .saw  Iiim  until  he  had  finished  j 
his  second  quart.  And  the  face  of  the 
man  was  of  a ghastly  white;  a face 
for  the  morgue,  yet  the  more  terri- 
ble becausd  there  W'ere  still  traces  of  ! 
vitality.  ' | 


man  than  is  the  ci- e wlvti  ‘he  oriental. 
But  in  hoi  Is  not  develop- 

ment premature'.' 


At  Schaclensce,  nr  ir  Berlin,  .about  40 
literary  men,  poets,  iihilosophers  arc 
trying  to  live  the  Common  Life.  They 
have  rented  a large  housiFnear  a i.ilic. 
Each  family  has  an  allotment  of  garihm 
ground,  which  it  cultivate.--  at  pleu-urr-, 
and  it  pays  daily  one  mark  a head  to 
the  general  fund.  It  Is  also  obliged  to 
pay  for  its  rooms,  which  cost  from  30 
to  40  marks  a month.  Here  is  another 
attempt  at  the  ideal  community,  and 
yet  these  Germans  undoubtedly  know 
the  story  of  Brook  Farm.  What  hap- 
pens when  the  head  of  any  one  family 
says:  "You  will  have  to  pass  us  today. 
I expect  money  next  week  Tuesday?” 
Is’lhere  no  bickering,  no  strife?  We  can 
iindcr.stand  the  men  working  outdoors 
without  frictio'a;  but  how  about  Ihr 
women  of  the  community  when  they 
are  left  to  themselves?  And  the  even- 
ings must  be  dreary  with  40  poets,  es- 
sayists, philosophers  all  trying  to  read 
from  manuscript  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  seen  one  poet  work  sad  Inju'i'.v 
with  a few  verses,  wlien  lie  was  not 
spurred  to  activity  by  the,  presence  of 
a rival;  and  one  philosopher  witli  hi.s 
voice  in  free,  -working  order  can  ea.siiy 
empty  a club  room.  Yet  tlicre  may  li'i 
lieace  at  Schactenscc:  the  fort.v  may 
each  be  so  conscious  of  his  own  .'•-ii- 
periority  tliat  he  will  not  discuss  mat- 
ters of  weight  or  moment,  even  'B'hen 
bis  wife  whispers  to  him:  “Wilhelm, 

show  tliem  what  you  can  do.” 

^ /f  3 y 

j But  lo,  a stir  is*  in  the  airl 
j The  wave— there  i.s  a movement  tliere! 
j As  if  the  towers  had  thrust  aside, 

! In  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide; 

I As  if  their  tops  had  feebly  given 
I A void  within  the  filmy  Heaven! 

The  -waves  have  now  a redder  "low. 

The  hours  are  breathing  faint  and  low; 

And  when,  amid  no  earthly  inoan.s, 

Dov/n,  down  that  town  shall  settle  hence, 
Hell,  rising  from  a thousand  thrones. 

Shall  do  it  reverence. 


Is  it  po.ssibIe,  then,  that  Yenico  will 
sink  and  disappear?  And  that  500  years 
from  now  the  city  will  have  been  as 
a mirage,  or  a legendary  town,  one 
classed  with  Ys,  which  was  destroyed 
through  the  wantoness  ot  a woman, 
and  with  the  city  cf  many-columned 
Iram?  Now  Irani  contained  300,000  pal- 
; aces,  each  with  a thousand  pillars  of 
I gold-bound  jasper,  the  great  city  girt . 
by  a vast  castle,  “round  which  were  ! 
i rala,ces  and  pavilions  that  rose  high  j 
into  middle  air”;  the  very  .gravel  of  the  - 
city  was  made  of  pearls  and  bail.?  of  ' 
musk  and  a.mbergjis  and  saffron;  and 
the  city  was  500  years  in  building. 
There  are  Arabs  ■who  see  Iram  today 
on  the  borders  of  AI-Ahkaf,  the  waste 
of  deep  sands,  west  of  Hadramaiit.  But 
no  Cook’s  ticket  insures  safe  passage  to 
Iram  or  to  the  City  of  Bras.s,  wherein 
were  those  melancholy  tablet.s  which 
the  Emir  Musa  read  and  then  wept 
and  swooned  away. 


Mr.  G.  li.  Sims  was  astonished  when 
lie  saw  in  London  a.  man  wearing  a 
Panama  hat  with  a thick  black  over- 
coat. The  sight  w'OiiId  not  amaze  any 
New  Englander.  Straw  hat  and  over- 
coat, outing  shirt  and  flannel  trousers, 
russet  shoes  and  umbrella,  constitute 
the  full  dress  of  coast  dwellers  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 


Years  ago  an  Italian  astronomer, 
Eustace  Manfredi.  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  height  of  the  sea  has 
been  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  he 
cited  in  confirmation  the  case  of  St. 
Mark's  Church  at  Venice,  "which  is 
now  so  low  that  its  ground  floor,  as 
wei]  .'s  St.  Mark's  Place  it.self.  when 
the  lagoon  happens  to  be  flo-adod,  .are 
laid  under  wqter;  an  accident  to  which 
we  may  reasonably  pre.sume  that  it 
jcould  not  have  been  liable  at  the  lime 
jof  its  foundation.”  And  lie  appealed 
ito  the  marble  terrace  round  the  Senate 
House  of  St.  Mark,  “prc-bably  for  tiie 
benefit  of  those  who  were  going  on 
shipboard,  in  order  to  allow  of  their 
! coming  to  the  water’s  edge  in  car- 
riages—a purpose  which  is  now  entirely 
i defeated,  since  moderately  high  tides 
1 lay  it  half  a foot  under  water.” 


Boston,  July  15,  1903. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

“Abate”  was  spelled  “A''  by  it.sclf, 
a,  b-a-t-e.  bate,  abate  iu  New  Hamp- 


Professor  Taguchi  of  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity has  been  eight  years  exainin-  I 
ing  600  brains,  of  -which  about  a quarter 
W'ere  females.  I-Iis  investigations  lead 
him  to  conclude  that  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  brain  in 
tile  male  and  female  is  more  marked 
in  Japan;  iu  Meatern  lands  the  average 
difference  in  weight  of  the  brain  of 
a normal  man  of  25  and  a normal 
woman  of  the  same  age  is  about  120 
grains— in  Japan  it  tends  to  reach  150, 
while  in  the  maximum  brain  the  dif- 
ference reached  260  (rnale  grains  1790, 
female  1432).  WUli  regard  to  stature, 
the  ratio  in  short  men  was  1.325  grains. 
i:i  men  of  average  height  1.33,  in  tail 
men  1.38,  Furthermore,  the  weight  of 
a male  brain  increases  up  to  the  age 
of  50  or  thereabouts,  after  which  it 
decreases  steadily:  the  weight  of  the 
average  female  brain  increases  more 
rapidljk  but  only  up  to  the  age  of 
30  to  35,  decreases  again  till  50,  then 
again  increases  during  the  next  de- 
cade, and  begins  its  final  shrinkage 
about  60.  Taguchi  believes  that  the 
maximum  development  in  weight  falls 
a few  years  earlier  with  the  white 


The  glory  of  Venice  passed  long 
a.go.  The  Venice  of  poet  and  painter, 
of  dominion  and  marvelous  sensuoiis- 
ness,  the  Venice  of  Othello  and  Marino 
Faliero,  Rousseau’s  Zulietta  irresistible 
in  vestito  di  confldenz,  Casanova, 
Titian.  Jaffier,  Pierre,  Belvldera,  By- 
ron. Even  the  Englishmr,n  Ruskin 
knew  a more  glorious  Venice  than  the 
town  tliat  now  mourn.s  her  Camp, mile. 
The  steamboat  was  to  Venice  what  the 
automobile  is  to  I'ersailles. 


And  the  super-subtle  Venetian  worn-  n 
whose  pranks  were  seen  by  heaven  i 
The  women  that  sat  for  Titian  or 
praised  Galuppi  while  he  played  the 
clavichord!  The  women  that  charm.d 
the  President  de  Drosses  as  the.\  fas- 
cinated travelers  from  all  lands!  Tlie 
women  th.at  liy  their  hair  of  reddish 
go!d  made  brunettes  envious  to  the 
point  of  murder!  And  will  thev,  too. 
be  mere  spectres  dimly  seen  in  legen- 
dary mist? 

“Dust  and  ashes!”  .iio  you  ereak  it,  a»ii  1 
want  the  heart  to  scold. 

Dear  dead  women,  with  gucli  hair,  too — 
what's  become  of  all  t!u‘  gold  ! 

Uced  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms?  I ^ 
feel  cliilly  and  grown  old.  I 


The  ardhiteet'j  care  lor  none  ot  tn-'se 
thInKe;  their  talk  is  of  plies,  sub-soil, 
toundaiions,  shrinkages,  and  sinking. 


It  is  also  said  that  Bruges  Is  "wak- 
ing ui)."  The  thorough  aw  akenlng  , 
would  be  as  great  a catastrophe  as  the 
disappearance  ot  Venice  below  the  sea. 
The  charm  of  Bruges  is  It.s  sleepi- 
ness. for  in  this  sleep  are  vague 
dreams  of  richly  laden  vessels  from 
Genoa.  Veidce.  Constantinople,  of  mag- 
azines crowded  with  wool  from  Eng- 
land. Flemish  linen  and  Persian  silk. 
The  people  were  so  sumptuously  dressed 
that  Johanna  of  Navarre  exclaimed; 
‘T  Imagined  myself  alone  to  be  Queen, 
but  I .see  hundreds  of  persons  here  whose 
■attire  vies  with  my  own.”  Medieval 
bustle  was  picturescpie.  gorgeous.  The 
deserted  appearance  of  Bruges  Is  one 
of  pleasing  melancholy.  And  will  there 
soon  be  the  hustle  of  a modern  town, 
with  the  attendant  and  hideously  com- 
monplace stir  of  trade?  It  is  time  to 
depart.  In  the  deserts  of  liot  lands 
the  owls  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
; dwell,  and  the  satyrs  dance  there  no 
;inore;  no  longer  do  wild  beasts  cry 
; in  the  desolate  houses,  .and  the  dragons 
arc  leaving  the  pleasant  palaces. 


Shall  1 taki  •Hiwn  my 
1 >. 

1)1-  alfr  r.iy  ta>  t ies  an.l  sia;t 
To  .I'.s.  ours-  upm  <:vi.  Muri  h-s 
.\nd  )•  a.s  a erl’.h.'  ot  -XitT 


his  feet' uppermost,  so  that  on  the  last 
day.  when  the  world  should  be  turned 
, upside  down,  he  should  llnd  his  horse 
all  ready,  end  he  could  get  the  start 
of  h;s  friend. 


S'.ial!  I let  my  a.  lualniunres  ri  vcl 
In  clveams  ..f  m;  f..rtlie"num;  fan... 

( »p  si'n<l  tile  whole  thing  '.o  ih( 

.\nd  .-.ty  th'.u  I’m  s’lck  of  the  game? 


There  i.s  dispute  ' onoeruing  the  ..rigin' 
of  the  phra.'^"  "The  locvil  and  Tom 
Walker.”  Ctrialn  curse-lorists  insist 
lhat  the  .»aid  Walker  wa.s  an  English- 
man ami  K relaiK'O  of  the  well  known 
Mr.  llo.ikey  W.ilkcr,  whos-  nami-  is 
u.scd  by  Londoners  :o  express  their  in- 
credulity. We  pjbli.-iiu  d some  lime  ago 
a letter  from  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociolfgy  1.1  which  he  stated  his  inten- 
tion of  discussing  the  subject  at  length. 
■\Ve  hive  received  from  Ibis  gifted  but 
erratic  being  notes  concerning  the 
W ..Ik  -rs. 


Summ.r  sports  may  be  watched  any 
line  da.v  in  the  Public  Garden.  Wednes- 
day morning  a man  was  throwing  a 
live  rat  held  by  a string  to  the  alli- 
gators in  a fountain  near  the  statue 
of  General  Washington.  And  he  seemed 
vexed  because  the  alligators  would  not 
eat  the  rat. 


Walker.  Hookey— or.  Walkerl  The 
expres.slon  signifies  that  the  story  Is 
not  true,  or  that  the  thing  will  not  oc- 

• iir.  .-ic-  L'kkcn.s's  "Christmas  Carol:" 

• Huy  it,"  said  Scrooge.  "Walkerl"  said 
the  iioy.  See  also  Hurham's  "Ingoldsbv 
Legends"— "Old  Woman  Clothed  In 
Grey."  "For  mere  unmeaning  talk  iiei 
I’aivliM  lips  bahbUd  now— such  as 
Hookey!— and  W.Ukerl  She  expired, 
with  iur  last  breath  expre.ssl.ig  ,i 
doubt  If  bis  mother  were  fully  aw.irt 
he  was  out?" 


One  sultry  afternoon  Tom  sat  In  his 
India  silk  morning  gown  and  whit’- 
linen  cap.  Me  was  on  the  point  of 
foreclosing  a mortgage.  The  specula- 
tor begged  that  he  might  not  be  ruined. 
Tom  said:  "The  devil  take  me  if  1 

have  made  a farthing.”  There  wore  j 
three  k:iocks  on  the  door.  A olack  j 
man  with  a buck  horse  was  ontsile. 
•‘Tom.  you  are  como  for,”  said  the 
black  man.  Tom  started  back,  but  too 
late.  He  was  wllliont  his  Bibles,  and 
the  black  man  “whisked  him  lik-a  a 
ehild  .•'Stride  the  lior.se.  and  away"  he 
[galloped  ill  the  midst  of  a thiinder- 
i Storm.  The  clerks  stuck  tlielr  pens 
' behind  their  ear.s  and  stared  after  him 
i from  the  windows.”  When  they  turned 
I to  look,  the  black  man  had  (li.“up- 
I pea red. 


narrowed  and  tiTWoroTer^^Miilictit  fS"- 
kstence.  Perhaps  the  best  of  his  nar- 
ratives Is  that  entitled  ‘An  Ibsen  Girl’; 
it,  like  many  other  pages  of  the; 
book,  trembles,  as  wo  have  said,  upnni 
the  verge  of  something  like  neurotic! 
exaggeration,  but  one  Is  very  grateful 


tvhen  tha  final  paragrajjh  restores,  in 
a kind  ot  topsy-turvy  way,  the  Issue 


U.  KUiU  Ul  icrcv.v, 

of  tlie  story  to  .sane  results,  and  leaves 


And  when  they  searched  Tom's  cof- 
fers they  found  his  bonds  and  mort- 
gages reduced  to  cinders;  his  gold  and 
silver  w<  re  chips  and  sli.ivings;  and 
the  next  day  his  house  was  liurn.'d  to 
the  ground.  The  swamp  is  still  lianntcd 
b.v  a figure  on  horseback,  in  a mcruing 
gown  and  white  cap. 


The  last  note  of  the  Earnest  Student; 
"Who  first  wrote  tlii«  story?  And  are 
there  any  descend-ints  of  T.  Walkei', 


you  wUh  (as  one  may  say)  a plSasatit 
taste  in  the  mouth.  Not  the  Siime 
can  be  said  of  ‘The  Disench.nntcd  Sym- 
phony,’ nor  of  ‘The  Corridor  ot  Time’; 
and  Mr  Hnnoker  is  a writer  that  one 
takes  so  seriously  that  we  think  it 
w ould  he  well  if  he  would  only  take  his 
responslbilltv  as  an  Influence  upon  th‘i 
brain,  with  a little  less  cruelly  of  emo- 
tion. Cruelty  even  In  literature  has 
its  limits;  when  Uudyard  Kipling  wrote 
tliat  semenco,  ‘A  blind  face  tiiat  cries 
and  cannot  wipe  its  eyes,’  he  had  sure- 
ly overstepped  the  endurable,  even  if 
the  thing  were  a passage  ot  genius; 
and  Mr.  Huneker,  though  he  does  not 
actually  reach  that  level,  which  Is  al- 
most excused  by  the  genius  of  its 
imagination,  does  strive  tOw'ard  horrors 
of  a similar  kind.  Hi.s  nervous  and 
sensitive  English  and  his  brilliant  ap- 
preciation of  what  Is  most  intimately 
(motional  In  music  can  pa'‘tly  excuse 
this  kind  ot  lapse,  but  not  the  lapse 
which  has  .sanctioned  the  binding  wnlch 
incloses  his  stories.  We  think  that  we 
understand  Mr.  Huneker.  *ttid  we  trust 
that  he  will  no  less  understand  this 
our  understanding  of  him.” 


It  Is  said  that  Thackeray  pronounced 
the  late  Mrs.  Charles  Godfrey  Le- 
land  "the  prettiest  woman  in  Amer- 
ica." Thackeray  made  many  compli- 
mentary speeches  when  he  was  In  this 
country.  Wc  know  by  sight  at  least 
three  women  whom  he  pronounced 
separately  "the  most  brilliant  woman 
in  America.”  and  a dozen  men  have 
been  named  as  “the  most  fascinating 
conver.sationallst,”  which  perhaps  ex- 
plains why  they  were  so  respectably 
dull  after  Thackeray  left  the  United 
Slates.  We  fear  lhat  the  author  ot 
"Vanity  Fair”  was  a jollier. 


Thi."  Hookey  Walker  took  his  name 
from  a certain  John  Walker,  "a  hook- 
nosed spy.  whose  reports  were  proved 
to  be  fabrications.” 


Ksq..  now  living?” 


! 


But  "a  London  Antiquary”  says  that 
Hookey  Walker  may  have  been  a cer- 
tain Hugh  K.  Walker,  whose  name  has 
been  singularly  neglected  by  compilers 
of  biographical  dictionaries. 


Waktfield.  Mass.,  July  15.  1S02. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Da.v; 

I appeal  to  you  to  explain  a mystery 
that  has  caused  me  many  hours  oi 
anxious  and  fruitless  thought.  Why 
does  a cotl'eepot  have  a wide  and 
bul.ging  nozzle,  like  a yawning  horn- 
pc.iit.  while  a teapot  has  one  that  is 
round  and  slender?  I can  discover 
no  physical  or  mechanical  reason  for 
the-  dlfTcrcnce,  and  am  forced  to  believe 
that  it  lies  deeper  and  rests  on  some 
psvchological  or  sociological  basis. 

ELIHi;  L.  ROBINSON. 


When  we  were  young,  the  pineapple 
was  not  esteemed  in  our  little  village. i 
Occasionally  a fly-blown  speclimn  of| 
the  fruit  was  in  a store  window,  ex- 
hibited rather  as  a natural  curiosity 
than  somt-lliing  edible  and  to  be  de- 
sired. The  pineapple  was  thought  to 
be  indigestible  as  well  as  chippy.  No 
one  told  us  that  It  contained  an  “active 
digestive  principle,  similar  to  pepsin, 
termed  ‘bromeliii.’  " and  If  aii.vone  had 
said  that  this  principle  would  digest  as 
much  as  1000  times  its  weight  in  a 
few  hour.--,  the  answer  would  have 
b -en  a hoarse  laugh  or  a coarse  gest- 
ure of  incredulity.  But  those  were 
the  days  when  appendicliis  was  known 
a.s  inflammation  of  the  bowel.s  and 
children  were  warned  by  snully  old. 
family  doctors  against  sleeping  with 
only  the  covering  ot  a sheet  near  an 
o’pen  window. 


I 'J'om  Walker  lived  near  Boston  in  the 
I Eighteenth  Century.  He  was  poor. 

thin  and  miserly  when,  in  1727.  he  met 
' a great  black  man  in  a .swamp  "several 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
from  Charles  Bay.”  ;The  story  is  told 
,at  length  in  ‘‘Chips  for  the  Ghimney 
Corner,”  gathered  by  Frank  Munsell, 
and  published  at  Albany,  N.  in 

1S71  b.v  Munsell's  Steam  Press.  The 
volume  was  set  in  type  by  a lad  12 
years  of  age.  as  hU  first  exercise  in 
typography.  The  book  contains  sev- 
eral strange  tales,  as  “Peter  Rugg. 
"The  Fly-maker,"  "The  Cork  T-eS-" 
“The  Spectre  of  the  Rope-walk, 
‘‘('aiilaln  Kidd  in  Albany.") 

Walker  talked  with  this  black  man. 
who  was  looking  at  tall  trees  marked 
with  the  names  of  great  men  of  tlic 
colony,  and  scored  more  or  le.ss  by  an 
nx.  Absalom  CrowinshieUl.  who  had 
made  moiie.v  by  buccaneering,  was  just 
ready  for  burning.  “ 'You  see’— said 
the  black  man  wieh  a growl  of  tri- 
umph. ‘1  am  likeJy  to  hay-  a good 
sto.  k of  fire  wood  for  winter.'  ’ . 

Tlie  devil  told  Tom  of  money  buried 
be  Kidd  not  far  from  *he  morass,  and 
he  offered  to  place  these-  riche?  within 
Tom's  reach  en  certain  conditions.  Pom 
asked  tlm-'  for  consideration,  and  the 
devil,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment. nut  the  black  print  of  a burnt 
finger  on  his  forehead. 


When  did  the  tern,  vest"  for  waist- 
coat sne;ik  iiito  English  speech?  In 
IS.T)  Do  Quinee.v  contributed  to  Tail’s 
Magazine  a description  of  bis  experi- 
ences ;.s  i>oor  student  at  Oxford. 
'One  d.iy,”  he  says,  "upon  arranging 
my  toilet  lie.stily  Iicfore  dinner.  I sud- 
denly made  the  -Ji.scovery  that  I had 
no  waistco:tt  (or  'vest.'  a.s  it  is  now 
called,  through  conceit  or  provincial- 
ism) which  wa:<  not  worn  or  otherwise  j 
dilapidated.”  in  lSh2  the  man  that 
speaks  of  his  waistcoat  tempts  the  re- 
laoaeh  ot  afft  elation:  and  yet  vest 

should  he  associated  with  ;'ants,  n.iek- 
tle,  cuffs.  Women  wear  "vests”  and 
wc  remember  the  verbal  enorniit.v  "vbs- 
tette”  which  is  even  more  hideous  than 
"Icaderet.”  or  ''booklet.”  But  we  are 
now  po.aching  in  the  reserve  of  the 
Providence  Journal.  Are  vests  or 
waistcoats  wern  at  the  Hope  Club, 
worn,  of  course,  in  cool  we.ather  and 
by  a member  not  actively  engaged  In 
opening  clams? 


Si'iec  pineapples  have  such  digestive 
force,  it  seem.s  a pity  that  thousands 
w-re  not  served  at  the  Ooronalion 
Feast  after  the  tons  of  beef,  cheese, 
piiddln’  and  gallons  of  ale.  The  coro- 
nation of  ejeorgi’  IV.  oaus.d  a me- 
morable glut  of  this  fruit  In  the  I,on- 
(ion  market.  Mr.  Lsaac  Andrews  of 
Lambeth  alone  cut  IW  for  the  occa- 
sion. and  hundreds  remarkable  for  size 
and  flavor  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  One  from  Lord  Cawdor’s 
weighed  10  tionnds.  and  it  was  served 
at  the  royal  banquet.  That  year  pine- 
apples were  not  to  be  bought  at  Paris; 
when  on  was  w.inted.  It  was  carried 
bv  a messenger  from  London,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Neill.  Secretary  of  it  horti- 
cultgral  society,  wrote  with  a feeling 
of  n.ttlonal  pride:  "From  our  possess- 

ing eo-ils,  and  from  our  gardeners  b;- 
ing  well  versed  In  the  modes  of  rais- 
ing fruit  under  glass,  it  is  probable 
that  w.  shall  always  maintain  .i 

\sui'eri‘'rity  in  the  production  of  _ this 
delicious'  arlliie  for  the  ijj^-sirt." 


1 1 I 

In  III*-  (lush  d my  yout.oiil  a^n‘.,!tlon 
I s.alJ:  As  a *'eoondary  siring. 

I win  seek  I"  Improve  Ih-i  ■■  'inl'tlun 
nf  letters  and  th.it  .-  rt  .jf  thing. 


Tom  went  home  and  told  his  shrew- 
ish wife.  She.  too.  was  miserly,  ami 
she  smaked  alone  to  the  swamp  more 
than  once.  She  went  at  last  with  the 
silver  teapot  and  spoons  in  her  apron, 
and  she  never  came  back.  Tom  searched 
for  her  In  vain.  He  saw  a bundle  tied 
in  a ehce'ted  apron  hanging  in  the 
branches  of  a tree,  and  a vulture  was 
ketping  wateli  over  it.  Tom  climbed 
t'nc  f.-ee  to  . lalm  the  property,  but  in- 
i side  the  apron  were  only  a heart  and  a 

I liver. 

Then  Tom  tric'l  to  make  satisfactory 
I terms  wit'n  the  black  man.  The  lalt  t 
i wished  him  to  turn  slave-dealer,  hut 
i Tom  was  sqm  ainish  on  this  point, 
j Then  ‘.he  devil  pro)>os'‘d  that  he  should 
I turn  u.surer,  for  tlie  profession  was 
i iieciiii.irly  dear  to  him.  Tom  was  iinge- 
i ly  phased  with  the  idea.  He  opened 
a hrok'-r's  ofliee  in  Boston.  Those  were 
tl;e  days  -f  paper  credit  and  mad  spec- 
■ ulalion.  Hnndrods  had  lost  money  and 
his  office 'w.as  throngetl  witli  customers 
— ‘‘the  needy  and  llie  adventurous,  the 
.gaming  spectilator.  the  tlr*  .tming  iand- 
jcliber.  tlie  thrlflles.s  tradesman.  ^ the 
merrhant  with  craok**tl  credit.  . om 
charged  out'';ageous  intt-rest.  a'’cu,nn- 


Mr.  VERNON'  BLACKBURN  of 
London  reviewed  "Melomaniacs" 
by  Mr.  James  Huneker  of  New 
York  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jaanes  Huneker,  who  Is  among 
the  two  or  three  best-known  musical 
critics  of  America,  is  a man  of  really 
astonishing  imagination:  he  belongs 

also  to  an  exterior  world  of  art.  Music 
is  his  motive,  but  fiction  is  here  his 
true  vocation.  In  his  latest  work  one 
is  forced  to  confess  that  he  exhibits 
talents  whiih  are  inclined  to  run  al- 
most morbidly  into  an  over-wrought 
method  of  expression.  Fiction  seems 
nevertheless  to  some  extent,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  to  have  gone  beyond 
Its  legitimate  functions,  and  he  seems 
compelled,  as  by  an  overmastering  im- 
pulse, to  deal  with  the  ideas  of  fancy 
from  an  exaggerated  modern  point  of 
vlewf.  He  writes  well— and  we  say  so 
with  no  patronizing  sentiment  what- 
ever. But  his  writing  would  be  better 
for  the  most  careful  pruning,  for  a 
ryore  sternly  critical  choice  of  words, 
and  for  a cutting  down  of  unnecessary 
exuberance.  Take,  for  example,  this 
sort  of  essay  which  he  makes  the 
handiwork  of  one  of  his  characters. 
This  is  how  it  opens: 


“Strauss’s  'Enoch  Arden’  music  proves 
that  he  is  equally  a master  of  music  In 
what  may  be  called  almost  its  virginal 
simplicity,  as  of  music  which  touches 
the  very  height  of  modern  develop- 
ment. in  short,  he  is  a real  and  a 
great  genius  whom  the  world  would  do 
well  Immediately  to  recognize  at  his 

full  value.” Mr.  James  M.  Tracey,  for-  t 

merly  of  poston.  is  the  author  of_a  mu- 
sical romance,  "George  Monroe  ’ now 
ptibli-shing  in  "The  Mecca,”  Denver, 

Col. Next  winter  Munich  is  to  have  a 

series  of  "Master  C(>ncerts,’’  conducted 
by  'Weingartner,  Schuch,  Nikisch  and 

Strauss. Arthur  Van  Eweyk,  singer, 

will  begin  his  tour  in  the  United  States 

about  the  end  of  October. It  Is  said 

that  Leoncavallo  will  write  an  opera 

based  on  Pierre  Louy's  ''Aphrodite!” 

Several  changes  in  the  OpCra  Co- 
mique  company,  Paris.  Mile.  Baux,  en- 
gaged at  Liege;  Mile.  Eyreams,  engaged 
at'p-russels;  M.  Boudouresque,  engaged 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  leave  the  Salle  Fa- 
va:t;  and  on  the  other  hand,  H.  CarrC 
has  just  engaged  Mile.  Francoise  Sam* 
and  Mile.  Catherine  Mastlo,  who  ob- 
tained great  success  at  Nice  last  win- 
ter. During  November  next  M.  Alvarez 
will  sing  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  v/here 
M.  Fournets,  who  has  withdrawn  from 

the  Op6ra,  will  also  reappear. Peter 

Raabe,  at  present  leader  of  the  Beet- 
hoven Cycle  in  Ki.sslngen,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  leader  of  the  Kaim  orchestra, 
aiunich,  from  June.  I9(S,  on. 


“AlUiough  we  may  take  leave  to  doubt 
the  popularity  of  Massenet’s  'Manon, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  an  extremely 
exquisite  work,  and  in  its  way  remains 
unique  in  the  operatic  world.  The  age 


O the  misty  plaint  of  the  Uneoncelvcd!  O 
crvBlal  Incuriousness  of  the  monad!  The 
fa'int  swarming  toward  the  light  and  the 
rending  of  the  sphere  of  hope  frustrate, 
Irfutlle.  I am  the  seed  called  Life;  I am  he, 
1 am  she.  tVe  walk,  swim,  totter  and  blend. 
Through  the  ages  I lay  In  the  vast  ba.sin  of 
Time;  I am  called  by  Fate  into  the  Now. 
On  pulsing  terraces,  under  a moon  blood-red. 
1 dreamed  ot  the  mighty  confluence. 


That  seems  to  us  to  be  neurotic  Amer- 
ica run  wild.  Really,  and  quite  apart 
from  mere  * parody,  one  might  be  in- 
c’.iiied  to  quote  in  parallel  those  cele- 
brated verses  which  begin — 


!:it( 


Hut  fui  tun*'  'vas  sl.»\v  in  i nRiUnp. 

And  to  bv 

So  I 'aid:  1 will  take  n’vl#*wln5. 
It’s  rMlhor  amusin.?.  Tm  t-'ld. 


a bonds  and  ir.ortgapr -s.  squ-'f'i3d 
his  cii!=ton'iC'rs  dry.  Vtocamo  a rich 

:in<r  miphiy  nan.  “and  exalted  his 
cocked  liat  ’ehanse."  H-  built  a 

vast  house  r.'hioh  Yi*t  was  too  n:  an  to 
furnish.  He  set  up  a carriage,  which 
was  drawn  by  starved  horses,  and  the 
tinsreased  wh-^eJs  reminded  the  on- 
lookers of  the  .qroaning  souls  of  Tom  .s 
debtors. 


1 xald:  Wlmi  th*  y wun*  Is  n 
The  usual  thim;  n*  a lKir»*. 

That  grammar  of  Smith's  ’ f 

or  “J'.'nf'.-i  has  a fut'irv  In  store." 


w>  I \vr  T'  - 'JD^-thlnif  witty  a.n»l  pi*  as-*Rt, 

ardsih  trd  n»*w.  . . . 

rcm.iik  »o  m.-  bl'-ndr.  tha  at  pr  .^eni 
I luv.  “r.  t ih'  tlm*  to  r«-vitw.  • 


As  Tom  grow  old.  he  began  to  w-  nder 
about  the  next  world.  He  became  a 
violent  churchgoer.  He  talked  of  the 
expedfency  of  persectiting  the  Quakers 
and  Anabt^piistp.  He  had  a great  fo'.lo 
Bible  in  his  counting-room  desk,  and  he 
always  carried  a small  Bible  in  his 
pocket:  he  had:  his  horse  new  sh<»d, 
sadH^d  and'  bridled.  and  burud  with 


Oh,  for  ever  and  for  ever,  while  the  love- 
lorn censers  sweep. 

And  the  jasper  winds  dissever  amberlike  the 
crystal  deep, 

Shall  the  soul’s  delirious  slumber,  s<-xigreen 
vengeance  of  a kl.«s,  . « , 

Teach  delirious  crags  to  number  blue  Infini- 
ties of  bliss. 


of  Monarchical  France,  just  recolored . 
and  touched  up  '^y  the  brush  of  mod 
ernltv— there,  m the  fewest  A®  ! 

the  ‘description  of  Ma,ssenet  s 
He  has  bound  and  controlled  nls  musi 
cal  inspiration  within  the  (Pt’^clse  clrde 
of  his  prepared  Intention;  and  he  h^ 
one  is  txiund  to  say.  ®ticceoded 
admirably  in  his  purpose,  ^i^ve  urea»- 
then,  ‘Manon  will  alwajs 
lire,  as  It  seems  to  us,  because  it  Is 
(also  in  its  way)  an  absolutely 
musical  representation  of  a ^ 
which,  on  Us  surface  at  all 
was  charming  to  the  last 

Massenet,  indeed,  is  one  oi  tnose 
flusiVe  mfsi?arsplrlts  who  can  'change 
color  with  a thought. 
leon;  he  belongs  to  a 

ment  of  modern  France,  and  of  this 
kind  of  art  Salnt-SaOiis  P/°^7. 

the  greatest  living  master.  It  is  pi  om 
able  to  compare  a like  Man o 

with  the  score,  let  us  say,  or  uavaiiei  la 
Riistlcana.’  Modern  ^^aly  tears  a pa^^ 
slon  to  tatters  where  this 
modern  France  deals  remotely  and 
gently  with  precisely  the  same 
lions i Mascagni  seeks  to  I’arrow  where 
I JIassenet  seeks  to  please  by  removing 
his  emotion  frorn  the  '^the 

things.  The  Italian  rages  where  tne 
Frenchman  engages  your  attention  by 
delicate  innuendo  and  ®*-|^‘we 

rapier-thrusts  Into  the 
shrewdly  suspect  that  n the  lon„  r^^^ 
it  will  be  the  more  delicate  work  that 
will  tell.  The  performance  last  nlg^^ 

iwas  in  every  respect  worthy  ot  tue 
Snera  1^  the  part  of  Manon,  M ss 

Garden,  a lady,  we  "nd'ersta^,  distm- 
e-uishcd  by  the  influence  of  many  na 
tioiiamies,^  was  altogether  charming. 
Dainty  and  delicate  in  "'anner,  true  in 
amice  and  at  all  tlme.s  full  of  self- 
possession.  she  fulfilled  ..the  par 

every  way  to  admiration.  Ran  iviau 

Ga-zette.  July  4. 


“Ill 


"jNeverthel-'ss  there  is  no  question 
•about  it  that  Mr.  Huneker,  if  he  would 
only  keep  himself  within  bouncls.  Is  a 
ma'n  of  amazing  InteUlgence.  Romance 
seems  to  come  to  him  as  e.a.slly  as 
matter-of-fact  business  comes  to  a city 
man.  He  has  a world  of  dreams  which 
Is  entirely  his  own;  out  still  wc  think 
lhat  it  Is  a fatal  thing  fo'-  him  that 
he  should  have  run  his  Ideals  along 
the  hysterical  sides  of  nfe.  He 
no  encouragement  whatever  toward  h>s- 
teria-  his  finely-strung  temperament 
Is  '•leerly  sufficient  for  literary  excel- 
lence without  searching  into  the  mys- 
tic into  the  abnormally  sexual,  or  into 
the  exaggerated  sentimentality  of  a 


"Florence  has  just  honored  the  tnem-  ' 
ory  ot  Rossini  by  the  erection  of  a | 
monument.  There  Is.  perhaps,  ^ , 

eign  compo.ser  whom  Fans  has  taaen 
more  to  Us  heart  thaif  Hossl"'-  Is  it 

mosf  ^abuf rnalyp°of  a^ 

bestowed  upon  him  ^e  title  or  tne 
Vnltaire  of  Music?'  Rossini  ^ 

dee’l  Parisian  in  many  things  and  the 

S‘is"'the”ro’?t'fnv?efe?^?o  oT  V 

1 Sf™ll"rg7?  ‘®HeTeve"r  had'any^money 
' aL  he  never  wmrked  except  to  pay 


Itnlian.  TTf^re  in  Pnrfs,  and 
nx  bad  an  administrator  as  ho 
R-ood  compose.-!'.  Ho  -n-roto  the 
tral  pari  of  'William  Toll'  In  the 
of  Palis,  at  No.  10  Roulevard 
Uortmartro,  where  ho  had  his  lodginp. 
tome  cl;iys  atterw;ird  his  frlend.s  sere- 
laded  him.  A groat  crowd  gathered, 
ml  Rossini,  who  was  outside. his  house, 
lad  the  gro.atest  dllTloulty  in  entering, 
The  police  wanted  to  arre.st  him,  not- 
vlth^iandlng  his  repeated  shouts  of  ‘I 
:m  Rossini.’  ” 


The  following  admirable  article  on 
tealism  In  Music  .appeared  In  the  Pall 
lall  Gazette  of  July  4: 

Realism  in  music  has  been  a matter 
rhich  has  occupied'  the  attention  of  | 

irtlsts  and  critlc.s,  both  In  practical 
art  and  In  discussions,  for  a -very  con- 
siderable period,  for  so  long,  in  fact, 
13  music  has  been  really  and  definitely 
in  art.  All  music,  one  dimly  guesses 
:what  Is  all  vital  theory  save  a con- 
iluslon  founded  upon  dim  guesses'?) 
iriglnally  started  out  from  the  point  of 
:onal  reali'ty.  The  whispers,  the  sigh- 
ngs,  the  tornadoes  of  the  wind,  have 
■uggested  a host  of  musical  thoughts 

0 that  dark  workshop  which  wo  call 
iur  brain;  and  all  the  other  sounds  of 
he  world  have  taken  their  place  in 
he  great  cohort  which  has  for  man- 
lird  conquered,  step  by  step,  musical 
irovlnce  after  m-uslcal  province,  for 
luman  enjoyment,  human  sympathy, 
ind  human  satisfaction. 

But  here  comes  In  the  "nice  and 
ihiloso^lc"  action  of  the  reacting 
nind.  Realism  recedes  when  art  steps 
The  mere  imitation  of  sounds  gives 
ilace  'to  a combination  of  sounds,  and 
me  begins  to  find  that  musical  art  is 

1 meditation  upon,  not  a reflection  of, 
he  outside  world.  There  is  such  a 
hing,  for  example.  In  the  painting 
vorld— as  “A.  M.”  has  before  pointed 
u't  -with  customary  lucidity  and  other- 
vorld  Insight — as  the  "looking-glass 
oitrait,”  That,  translated  into  musi- 
al  terms,  is  the  same  thing  precisely 
s the  realism  in  music  which  Imitates 
he  sounds  of  natural  things.  This  is 
o't  art.  Even  a Beethoven,  in  so  mag- 
ificent  a work  as  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
hony,  could  not  raise  such  realism 
nto  the  higher  levels  of  musical 
bought. 

Yet  of  course  realism  of  the  kind  to 
hicli  we  have  referred  may  be  deco- 
ated  with  the  beauty  of  every  possi- 
le  triumph  of  technical  art.  (Once 
gain  one  thinks  of  the  Van  Eyck  Ar- 
olfini  portrait  in  the  National  Gal- 
ry.)  So  Beethoven  adorned  it;  so  Ber- 
oz  organized  it;  so,  though  in  a lesser 
egree,  Dvorak  -weaved  it  into  sym- 
honic  utterance.  Yet  the  f.act  remains 
hat  the  hearer  who  possesses  an  artls- 
Ic  ear  is  left  dissatisfied  and,  at  the 
cart  of  things,  untouched  by  such  dls- 
lays  of  nftre  observation  rather  than 
thought  or  of  deduction.  The  only 
ealism  in  music  that  is  artistically  al- 
iwable  is  accomplished  by  way  of  anal- 
gy.  Mozart,  for  example,  who  touch.ed 
he  very  pulses  of  musical  thought, 
.’ho  lived  w'ith  the  rhythm  -of  the  life 
f music,  whose  intellect  swa.ved  to  di- 
ine  harmonies  -wuth  every  'turn  and 
hange  of  thought,  knev.’  not  realism 
i music.  Gluck,  indeed,  made  a mild 
ttempt  at  realism;  but  the  brutal  real- 
ty of  modern  life  has  wiped  his.  little  l| 
ffort  clean  off  the  slate,  and  has  left 
,im  th.at  which  he  undoubtedly  was — 
n artist.  The  Abate  M.artinl — that  cu- 
lous  and  fascinating  figure  in  musical 
istory— set  all  his  heart  and  soul  upon 
ealistic  achievement  in  his  art;  and 
vho  at  this  day  remembers  him,  or 
nvthlng  beyond  that  which  you  ma.v 
ind  in  a few  stray  memories,  about 
lim?  Oil  and  water  mix  more  freely 
han  pure  musical  realism  and  pure 
Busical  art. 

Yet  all  realism  is  immediately  fascl- 
lating,  whether  an  actual  Derby  run- 
ler  -wins  a race  on  Drury  Lane  stage, 

-r  real  guns  cannonade  from  Shak- 
peare’s  own  stage  at  the  Globe  Thea- 
re  and  burn  the  house  down.  And  so 
o'.ne  of  this  speculation  may  go  us 
omment  upon  Tschaikowsky’s  great 
ffort  at  realism  in  his  "1812"  overture, 

hlch  will  be  played  tomorrow  (Satur-  , 
ty)  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  ihe  | 
iginal  and  stupendous  conditions  set  I 
iwn^  by  the  composer.  Here,  you  1 
puld'  say,  was  realistic  megalomania  I 
Ith  a vengeance.  The  work  was  writ- 
n for  orchestral  and  military  bands  ! 
id  the  organ,  with  special  instruc-  ■ 
ons  for  the  cannonading.  According- 
all  these  elements  will  be  introduced, 
id  from  the  Palace  grounds  the  can- 
m will  boom  to  the  huge  accoinpani- 
e-nt  of  the  orchestra,  building  up 
erewilh  a tribute  to  the  god  of  Real- 
m never  probably  set  up  before  in  the 
story  of  music.  Is  it  art?  Our  pre- 
ous  comments  may  possible  throw 
me  light  upon  that  subject.  But  that 
e experiment  will  prove  to  be  highly  | 
“-erestlng,  entertaining  and  amusing 
a matter  upon  which  there  can  be 
two  opinions.  We  said  a brief  while 
,0  that  all  realism  is  immediatelv 
scinating,  an-I  there  the  matter  ma'y 
and.  T.schaikowsk.v  wrote  a Drury 
U'.e  drama  in  honor  of  the  defeat  of 
ipoleon?  Could  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr. 
til  Raleigh  do  more? 


liaiiplDess;  f-H^y  wire  still  ’ll-.  vTBfT^ f iT 
cn.'h  other.  After  this  mi-al  Liszt  ril- 
tiirned  to  his  quarters  and  rc.-di-il.  Only 
on  every  other  day  In-  taught.  The 
pupil  played  the  composition  of  his  own 
choice  and  Liszt's  criticisms  would  fol- 
low. Muddy  playing  drove  him  I'nin- 
th',  and  he  often  yelled  at  his  pupils 
to  "wash  their  dirty  linen  at  home!" 
Ho  taught  liberal  use  of  the  pedal,  but 
with  utmost  discretion.  The  one  thing 
he  could  not  abide  was  pedantic-  per- 
formance; "Among  artists  there  is  not 
the  division  of  professors  and  non- 
professors.  They  are  only  artists — or 
they  are  not.” 

Oocaslonally  he  would  play  for  a 
small  assembly— once  he  favored  (he 
few  with  the  D flat  Etude,  and  the 
cros.sing  left  hand  struck  false  notes 
repeatedl'-.  He  played  the  piece  to 
end,  reports  Segnitz,  and  then  atoned 
for  his  bulls  by  adding  an  Improvi.so 
on  the  theme  which  moved  the  assem- 
bly to  tears!  Aha!  the  old  romantic 
machinery  has  begun  to  squeak.  When 
Liszt,  the  virtuoso,  is  only  mentioned 
susceptible  folks  move  their  tear  bags 
further  forward  and  prepare  to  shed. 

During  these  class  hours  a small  cir- 
cle of  intimate  ones  was  usually  in- 
vited. The  Princess  Wittgenstein  was 
noticeably  absent;  but  there  were  the 
Prirctss  Mlnghetti,  the  Countess  Re- 

wizky— to  whom  the  Fifth  Rhapsody  is 
dedicated— and  several  Barons  and  ar- 
tists—Alma  Tadema  among  the  latter. 
Depend  upon  it,  wherever  Litzt  pitched 
his  tent  there  were  some  titles  in  the 
neighborhood.  From  2 until  6 In  the 
atternoon  these  lessons  lasted.  Then 
the  small  audience  withdrew  and  Liszt 
played  cards  with  his  pupils  for  one 
hour.  But  never  for  stakes,  gentle 
re.ader! 

About  8 in  the  evening  Liszt  would 
take  himself  to  the  house  of  the  Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein  and  sup  with  her. 
This  meal  consisted  principally  of  ham, 
says  the  biographer,  and  Hungarian 
red  wine.  By  9 he  had  usually  retired. 

During  his  trips  to  cloisters,  Liszt 
gave  alms  freely.  "His  servant  Misch- 
ka  filled  Liszt's  right  vest  pocket  with 
lire  and  the  other  one  with  soldi  every 
morning.  And  Liszt  always  strewed 
about  the  silver  pieces,  returning  to 
his  astonished  servant  with  the  pocket 
full  of  copper  coins  untouched. 

• * • 

It  Is  a moot  point  whether  it  Is  in 
Turkey  or  in  Russia  that  the  freaks  of 
the  censorship  yield  the  most  amuse- 
ment. An  Italian  opera  company  has 
been  playing  In  Constantinople,  with 
"Alda"  as  one  of  its  stock  pieces,  and  | 
some  of  their  experiences  appear  in  the 
Trlbuna.  The  stage  kings  of  Ethiopia 
and  of  Egypt  in  the  opera  were  a 
fearful  man-trap  for  the  censor.  Clear- 
ly no  "king”  could  be  tolerated  In 
countries  which  had  once  owned  the 
yoke  of  the  Caliph.  The  censor,  good 
easy  man,  thought  he  had  triumphed 
when  he  replaced  the  word  "king" 
wherever  It  occurred  by  "duke."  But 
after  the  opera  had  been  performed  in 
public,  and  the  chief  of  police  came  to 
point  out  with  a scowl  that  the  words 
"by  my  crown"  had  been  uttered  a 
time  or  two,  he  almost  committed  sui- 
cide. "Helm”  was  written  in  for 
"crown,”  and  then  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire once  more  settled  placidly  on  as 
much  as  may  he  left  of  Its  founda- 
tions.—— The  Era. 

* * • 

In  an  English  musical  weekly,  a Mr. 
Winn  attempts  to  tell  young  men  "How 
to  become  a great  pianist.”  Mr.  Wmn 
suggests  serious  study  as  a good  be- 
ginning. Young  man,  we  can  advise 
an  easier,  and  a more  effective  method. 
With  a sharp  knife,  slit  the  bottoms  of 
your  trousers,  so  that  they  resembit 
plenteous  fringe.  Throw  .;twa.v  your 
cuffs,  and  with  a moistened  forefin,ger 
write  your  autograph  on  your  collar. 
Lot  your  hair  grow  until  ,vou  can  tread 
on  it  with  your  heels.  Make  a cravat 
of  your  sister’s  waist-sash.  Wear  one 
yellow,  and  one  black  shoe;  the  yellow 
must  be  a laced  shoe;  the  black,  a 
button-shoe.  Cut  off  the  buttons.  In 
plnce.of  suspenders,  wear  a string  and 
a rusty  nail.  Tear  the  crown  and  the 
brim  from  your  hat.  Put  your  elbows 
In  the  sou'p-dish.  Dive  Into  the  cinder- 
box. The  German  Times  (Berlin). 


Vlr.  Huneker  quotes  In  the  Musical 
lurier  an  interesting  account,  taken 
3m  Segnitz's  pamphlet  on  Liszt  and 
Jme,  of  Liszt's  dally  life  during  his 
ter  visits  to  .the  holy  city. 

?e  arose  at  the  ghastly  hour  of  4 in 
e morning  and  began  composing, 
ilch  he  continued  until  7.  His  puplis 
)uld  drop  In  to  greet  him  and  be  dis- 
ssed  kindly  with  a cigar.  After  a 
,'pnd  breakfast  he  attended  early 
xss  in  the  San  Carlo  Church,  where 
was  accompanied  by  Stradal;  then 
ck  to  his  rooms,  and  after  an  hour’s 
4t  she  would  work  or  pay  some  visits 
■Rs  noon  meal  was  taken  regularly 
.th  the  Princess  Sayn-WIttgenstein 
10  now  lived  a retired  life  and  de- 
’ tod  herself  to  religious  studies.  These 
Ws— so  Segnitz  belleve.s— brought  to 
szt  much  peace  and  to  the  Princess 


Prof.  Joachim  announces,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Pre.sident  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Stipends,  that  two  prizes  will  be  award- 
ed in  Berlin  next  October.  One  of  them 
is  for  a composer,  the  other  for  a per- 
former. and  the  amount  of  each  is 
l!i(K)  marks  ($360).  At  the  same  time 
there  will  be  a distribution  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  sum  of  30,000  marks,  do- 
nated by  relatives  of  Mendelssohn  on 
the  occa.sion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
his  death.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded 
regardless  of  nationality,  sex,  age  or 
religion,  the  only  condition  being  that 
applicants  must  have  studied  at  least 
half  a year  at  some  State-supported 
institution  in  Germany. 

During  the  past  season  Hans  Richter 
gave  a concert  at  Manchester,  Eng,, 
made  up  entirely  of  overt-jre.s— nine  in 
number.  They  were  intended  to  Illus- 
trate the  development  of  that  form  of 
art  from  Handel  to  Wagner. 


Speaking  in  a general  way,  we  may 
group  the  hands  of  pianists  in  two 
classes— (a)  the  broad  hand  with  short 
fingers;  (b)  the  narrow  hand  with  long 
fingers.  'V'on  Billow’s  and  Tausig’s 
hands  would  come  under  the  first  head- 
ing. In  fact,  Tausig's  hands  were  so 
small  that  he  was  unable  to  play  oc- 
taves correctly.  The  higher  note  usu- 
ally followed  the  lower,  instead  of  both 
being  struck  simultaneously.  The 
hands  of  Liszt  and  Mark  Hambourg 
belong  to  'the  second  class.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Li.szt’s  arrange- 
ments of  Beethoven’s  and  Berlioz's 
symphonies  know  that  he  extended  the 
chords  to  dimensions  which  for  the 
majority  of  Jilayers  are  absolutely  im- 
possible, yet  Liszt  coxtld  play  them 
with  ease. The  German  Times  (Ber- 

lin). 


Miss  AnrMle  R«vy.  toiv.-  a . . . 

July  1 in  I.ondon,  is  :it  least  vi-r.saiilc. 
"This  was  (he  lady.  It  will  ho  rem'‘m- 
hored,  who,  at  a very  short  notice  the 
other  day,  took  Mile.  Sehoff’s  place  as 
Nedda  In  ’Pagliacol’  at  Covent  G-ar- 
d'en.  She  sang  a variety  of  songs, 
ran.glng  through  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Biahms,  Gounod,  Tosti,  Lau- 
don  Ronald  and  others,  including  Au- 
rOlie  ROvy  hersflf.  Her  concert  was  evi- 
dently -pianned  to  show  what  an  ac- 
complished lady  she  is,  for  not  only  did 
.she  sing,  but  ,«he  played'  her  own  violin 
obligato,  and  it  was  announced  that  she 
would  accompany  herself  In  her  own 
song  on  the  piano.  She  has  an  excel- 
lent ear  for  tone,  and  in  this  small  hall 
at  least  her  voice  seemed  powerful  and 
strong;  but  she  lacks  flexibility  and 
that  indefinable  charm  which  is  most 
dlffeult  to  describe,  b!it  which  is  the 
essence  of  what  is  poetical  in  music. 
The  same  kind  of  charm  was  also  ab- 
sent from  her  violin  playing  In  her 
accompaniment  to  Gounodfs  Serenade. 
That  she  is  clever  wo  make  no  manner 
of  doubt,  and  if  we  have  hinted  at  cer- 
tain drawbacks  in  her  musical  expres- 
sion, that  Is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not 
readily  acknowledge  that  she  has  mu- 
sical accomplishments  of  which  she  is 
able  to  make  profitable  use.  It  would 
be  a matter  of  no  interest  to  go 

through  the  names  of  the  various  songs 
she  sang,  for  .she  was  in  each  of  them 
on  practically  the  same  artistic  level, 
and  that  she  haa  an  equable  tempera- 
ment may  be  accounted  to  her  as  a vir- 
tue of  no  mean  quality." 

-b  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  decrees  a 
"palatial  sum-mer  camp"  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  or  the  Adriondacks  (“Ad”  as 
“aid”),  as  the  "mountings”  are  called 
by  many  of  the  dwellers  among  them. 
A palatial  camp  is  a monstrosity  as 
well  as  an  absurdity.  Where  is  the 
fi'tness  of  "rooms  finished  in  hard 
wood.”  with  each  room  provided  -with 
a private  bath,  hot  and  cold  wa'’ier. 
luxurious  furniture?  The  pleasure  of 
a camp— if  there  be  any  pleasure  in 
one— is  in  the  esaipe  from  the  conven- 
tionalities in  the  freedom  of  roughing 
it.  The  bed  is  of  boughs;  the  covering, 
a blanket.  Hot  wuter  for  bathing?  No 
self-respecting  person  in  the  woods, 
well,  or  in  search  of  health,  takes  a 
bath.  Hot  water  for  shaving?  Only 
the  effeminate  and.  the  self-conscious 
shave  when  in  th<e  woods,  "A  gas 
plant  is  installetL”  And  thus  the  air 
is  poisoned.  Ik  is  a pleasure,  even  in  a 
village,  to  read  by  lamplight,  to  go  to 
bed  by  a candle.  Wo  share  the  opinion 
of  Mortimer  Collins  that  life  is  endur- 
able only  in  a village  where  there  is  no 
public  or  private  supply  of  gas.  The 
light  of  a camp  fire  is  more  glorious 
than  that  which  comes  from  a forest 
of  -wax  tapers  in  royal  hall.  Gas  leads  i 
ko  reading  late,  which  brings  with  it 
mental  confusion  and  strained  eyo- 
halls,  superfluous  -attention  to  toilet, 
insincerity  of  speech,  lazy  rising.  Af- 
ter a day  of  fishing,  hunring  or  mere 
trudging,  the  simple  supper  of  trout, 
pork,  corn  cake,  the  light  of  the  camp 
fire,  the  pipe,  the  talk  of  tomorrow's 
deeds  which  is  punctuited  with  yawns, 
the  sleep  in  the  night  air.  There  is 
nothing  more  singular  than  the  misuse 
of  money  by  rich  men.  The  sons  of 
the  rich  go  to  college.  Sometimes  they  ' 
receive  diplomas;  so-metimes  they  are 
plucked.  It  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose if  they  should  attend  a course  of 
lectures  on  ihe  art  of  spending-  money. 

A palace  camp  is  as  incongruous  a 
thing  as  a hymn  book  in  a billiard 
room. 


I Roberts  ".surviri-k  , is  -wounds,  thoup- 
ih  died  m'  them  .-ifti-rward.  ' md, 
o.“tcnsibI.v,  the  <'i-".ss  was  gi'ant>-il  l,o- 
forc  hi  died.”  But  should  the  n-la 
lives  of  a .soldier  rcr-t-ive  the  f'l-os.- 
If  the  man  who  would  have  woo  it 
i'lii-3? 


The  late  si  murder  in  New  York— 
no  doubt  as  we  write  there  Is  one 
still  liter— i.s  not  devoid  of  sensational 
interest.  The  body  doubled  in  a sack— 
the  finding  by  boys  bent  on  swimming 
—the  circumstances  of  removal— tin 
soft  white  hand.s  of  the  corpse— the 
well-cut  clothes  of  excellent  material. 
There  are  features  that  may  well 
excite  discussion.  But  the  head  of  the 
murdered  man  -was  in  the  sack;  we 
are  told  that  the  face  resembles  that 
of  a well-known  police  captain;  and 
as  a thumb  and  finger  had  been  long 
missing  from  one  hand,  identification 
seems  possible,  if  not  inevitable.  In 
the  famous  Guldensuppe  case,  the  body 
was  found  in  sections,  and  at  intcrval.s. 
and  the  headless  trunk  at  once  deep- 
ened the  mystery  and  accentuated  the 
note  of  hori'or.  It  may  here  be  noted 
that  there  is  something  peculiarly  ter-  I 
rible  in  the  thought  of  a dead  body 
in  a sack,  whether  the  corpse  be 
tlirown  by  order  of  Marguerite  of 
Burgundy  from  the  Tower  of  Nesle,  ' 
oi  the  sack  be  opined  by  Rigoletto 
while  the  Duke  sings  gayly  in  the 
distance  his  flippant  ditty.  A corpse 
in  a trunk,  a box,  a barrel,  or  knock- 
ing against  a slimy  pier  is  not  so 
ghastly.  Confined  within  some  hard 
material  or  loose  in  water  or  air,  it 
startle.s,  it  terrifies;  hut  the  inert  with- 
in that  which  of  itself  is  yielding, 
the  thought  of  lifeless  flesh  that  is 
susceptible  to  pressure  without  and 
yields  as  though  willing  to  oblige— 
this  thouglit  is  indescribably  hideous. 
And  yet  how  many  smooth-skinned,  per- 
fumed, indolent  beauties  have  thus 
made  ripples  in  the  Bosphorus! 


We  all  read,  lately  of  a woman  in 
New  England  who  was  found  dead  with 
a hatpin  .'tuck  in  or  near  her  heart, 
and  the  physician  wondered  at  other 
pins  that  had  made  their  way  through 
her  .skin.  And  yet  not  many  years  ago 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly  -vi'as  held  up  to 
laughter  because  one  of  his  heroines 
sought  death  an  like  manner,  and  drove 
pins  all  about  her  heart  as  though  she 
-were  a cushion  with  pins  arranged  ac- 
cording to  a certain  pattern.  , 


T'ne  Evening  Post  (New  York)  char- 
acterizes the  “catchpenny”  Bernhardt- 
Adams  "Romeo  and  Juliet”  as  “a  com- 
bination which  promises  only  the  deg- 
radation of  a great  talent  and  the  re- 
ne-wed  exposure  of  an  incapacity.” 


A timely  book  is  .John  Pointer’s  "A 
Rational  Account  of  the  Weather.” 


Doctors  -n-ere  talking  togetlier  at  the 
Porphyry.  One  described  the  eminent 
success  of  an  operation  he  had  per- 
form.->d  that  day.  Another  told  at 
length  ho-w  he  had  finnIU’  compelled 
the  relative.s  of  a dead,  palient  to  pay 
him  a large  fee.  Another  ridiculed  the 
use  of  kangaroo  sutures  in  surgery.  And 
•still  another  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  liis  colleagues  that  there  -was 
no  help  or  healing  outside  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  Faculty.  Old  Chimes 
had  listened  patiently,  philosophically, 
as  thougli  he  -were  the  under-study  of 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology. 
When  they  were  all  through,  he  asked: 
"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  yellow 
fever  was  .a  popular  disease  in  hot 
countries,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
tile  tropics  are  fond  of  bright  colors?” 


There  is  in  Boston  an  amusing  band 
of  rising  young  Jacobites,  -who  observe 
anniversaries,  such  as  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  urge  Sir  Henry  Irving  when 
he  is  in  town  to  produce  W.  G.  Wills’s 
play  in  which  the  "Martyr”  and  a bur- 
lesque Cromwell  are  introduced,  and  re- 
fuse allegiance  to  Edward  VI.  The 
report  that  they  were  instrumental  in 
putting  off  the  coronation  is  not  cred- 
ible, for  we  know  some  of  them,  and, 
as  individuals,  they  are  of  amiable  dis- 
position, far  from  being  bloody  men. 
It  is  true  that  they  publish  circulars. 
In  which  they  swear  that  they  will 
never,  no  never,  forsake  the  Stuarts, 
and  they  even  have  published  one  num- 
ber of  a magazine;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  although  they  do  not  approve 
the  American  Revolution,  they  tolerate 
kindly  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  pursue  inocuous  trades.  Are 
there  any  Naundorffs  among  us?  A 
pamphlet  has  Just  appeared  in  Paris, 
which  advocates  the  claim  to  the 
throne  of  France  of  the  last  of  the 
Naundorffs.  You  should  know  that  the 
son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
-tvas  changed  a few  days  before  his 
supposed  death  by  conspirators,  among 
them  Barras,  Pichegm  and  the  future 
Empress  Josephine,  for  an  idiotic,  dy- 
ing, deaf-mute  child.  The  heir  was 
brought  up  as  a girl  in  Brittany,  and 
then  set  up  in  Prussia  as  a cloclnnaker 
named  Naundorff.  The  Prusslnn  -po 
lice  persecuted  him;  he  twice  eMcapi-.l 
a.'sassination;  he  was  at  last  poisono-d 
by  order  of  IjOuI.s  Philippe  in  1K15.  Tin- 
saddest  feature  of  the  ease  is  that  fhc 
grandson  of  Naundorff  is  quietly  en- 
.ioying  himself  on  his  vineyard  at  Hdr- 
ault.  and  has  not  'lie  slightest  wish 
to  o-ust  President  Loubtt. 


^ T r 


The  average  shedder  of  blood  is  a hysterist, 
often  iinderstatured  and  ill-nuptured.  and 
always  lacking:  in  nervous  stability.  He  is 
often  enough  a harmless-minded  creature 
to  whom  the  idea  of  an  act  of  bloodthirsty 
violence  would  seem  impossible  in  his  sane 
imaginings,  and  who,  having  once  been  be- 
trayed into  crime,  might  be  trusted  with  a 
whole  arscnul  of  lethal  weapon.s  for  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life. 


This  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  dispute  in  England  over  the 
question  should  the  Victoria  Cross  be 
aw-arded  -when  lha  man  -who  would 
have  received  it  is  dead.  Lieutenant 


Mr.«i.  Jlax  Nezold  of  Glendale,  L.  t.. 
is  appl>ing  for  a separation,  and  she 
alleges  cruel  treatment  and  non-sup- 
pni't.  Her  husband  answer.s  that  she 
is  -'a  hysterical  victim  of  trashy 
novels.” 

“At  night,"  he  .says  in  his  answer, 
"she  disturbs  my  .sleep  by  dreaming 
of  a firmer  lover,  who  wanted  to 
marry,  and  she  cries  out,  'Joe.  Joe,  kiss 
me  if  you  love  me.  I know  you  love  me 
better  (ban  Max  does.  ” 

Such  night  thoughts  and  cries  must 
lie  disconcerting  to  any  sensitive  hus-  | 
land.  The  climax  of  d'Annunzio's  ro-  j 


llnR.  and  eTin  tliT^h^polid 
liHUreate  himself  should  now  have  to 
yield  place  on  going  in  to  dinner, 
mam-e.  ••The  i hild  of  Pleasure,"  Is  the  the  cheery  comedian! ' 
iiceoiint  of  Marie's  flight  from  Andri, 


when  in  a moment  of  contldencc  he 
muimnrs  the  name  of  Lady  Heh'n 
Mount  Edemimbo.  from  force  of  habit. 
Hut  Mr.  N’ezold  should  remember  that 
•Joe  is  an  e.asler  name  to  pronounce 
than  Max.  Andrt  had  not  this  excuse. 


We  learn  that  "pretty  Addie  Murphy” 
and  John  C.  Breckinridge,  who  were 
married  at  San  Jos4  again.st  the  wishes 
of  Murphy  p^re.  will  be  obliged  to  live 
for  a time  on  the  paltry  sum  of  S-KtO  a 
month.  Eor  Mr.  M\nphy  is  melodra- 
matically cruel:  "Yesterday  I had  my 

(Laughter;  today  she  is  dead  to  me." 
The  destitution  of  the  young  couple 
may  be  the  better  appreciated  if  you 
remember  that  Referee  William  J.  A. 
.McKim  decided  lately  that  Rosalie  Poe 
Campbell  a miss  of  18  years,  requires 
an  income  of  at  least  $9000  a year  to 
maintain  her  properly  "In  her  station 
In  life.”  And  Miss  Campbell  is  living 
at  Bar  Harbor,  where  the  most  prom- 
inent summer  residents  arc  drinking 
American  champagne  with  economical 
Intent:  where  they  have  formed  a trust 
to  purchase  their  supplies  and  prevent 
the  local  "tradespeople”  from  over- 
charging. 


This  question  of  precedence  at  dinner 
is  absurd  even  when  it  arises  in  the 
houses  ef  our  own  untitled  aristocracy. 
The  guest  of  honor!  Whether  he  be 
a lion  or  a monkey,  let  him  scramble 
with  the  other  guests,  let  him  join 
In  the  mad  rush  for  seats,  as  at  the 
Ameiican  dinners  described  by  Dick- 
ens. A formal  dinner  is  at  its  be.-t 
a hideous  thing.  Why  should  a man 
he  compelled  through  courtesy,  as  it 
is  taught,  to  sit  next  some  chattering 
or  boreseme  woman  for  two  houi.s  or 
two  hours  and  a half?  It  is  bad  enough 
to  waste  that  amount  of  time  at  a stag 
dinner.  


Summer  cottagers  in  certain  Cape 
t;ou  vlllagfs  are  paying  40  cents  a 
jiound  for  beefsteak:  at  least  the>  aie 
eating  the  steak  and  promising  to  pay 
that  price.  


We  read  the  other  day  in  a French 
newspaper  of  a bold  attempt  to  break 
ihe  Intoneideratc  formality  of  dtnimr. 
The  Comtessc  de  Blanzay,  ‘‘a  society 
lady."  gave  a dinner  to  20  young  girl.s 
;imi  20  young  men.  (It  is  needless  to 
remark  that  the  guests  were  too  many.) 
Each  young  lady  was  asked  to  name 
the  man  whose  dancing  plea.sed  her 
m<  St  during  the  season.  French  rules 
were  for  once  broken  and  si  veral  of 
the  young  women  attended  the  dinner 
wlihout  their  mothers,  who,  however, 
arrived  to  escort  their  (laughters  home 
at  the  end  of  the  evening.  Tnere  was 
a dinner  where  for  once  a woman  sat 
next  the  man  of  her  choice. 


enormous  sales  would  be  a loss  to  the 
publishers.  Vo'a  tal'c  loudly  of  Shake- 
speare: Do  you  think  for  a moment 
that  he  wrote  solely  to  elevate,  human- 
ity and  with  a profound  sense  of  moral 
obligation?  Ho  wrote  for  the  play- 
house. to  make  money:  he  also  wrote 
because  he  could  not  help  writing.  .\s 
soon  as  Charles  Reade  was  obsessed 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  righting 
a wrong,  he  ceased  to  be  an  artist. 
Compare,  for  Instance,  his  "Peg  Wof- 
lington"  or  his  "Cloister  and  the 
Hearth"  with  his  later  novels.  Neither 
Thomas  Hardy  nor  George  Meredith 
has  thotight  of  the  ‘'good  of  the  pub- 
lic.” Take  the  poets;  Catullus,  Shelley, 
Keats.  Rossetti.  Verlaine,  Heine.  Poe, 
Swinburne— we  name  a few  of  the  true 
poets— were  they  "conscious  of  their 
duty  toward  humanity"?  Does  the 
wood-thrush  sing  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  mankind  better? 


"Fantom.  what  is  your  name'.'"  I 

"The  name  makes  you  weep  each  j 
time  you  drink  In  the  hollow  of  your 
memory." 

My  heart  began  to  he.at  as  the  balance 
of  the  far-off  clock  of  my  nurse. 

Then,  the  V.  Oman  enrihboned  me  with 
ll'.s  collar  of  her  two  ghostly  arms,  iti 
the  passing  shadow  of  a lofty  flight  of 
swallows,  and  told  her  name:  | 

"Veur  Yo'ith," 

She  said. 

Th(!  .“ky  was  the  color  of  our  human 
a.s.hos. 

SAINT-POL-ROUX. 


I Furthermore.  Baudelaire  did  not  die 
I in  direct  consequence  of  dissipation, 
j His  mother  died  of  the  disease  that 
killed  him  in  miserable  fashion,  and  the 
! disease  was  plainly  inherited  and  in- 
evitable. 


We  saw  some  letter  paper  yesterdhy  ! 
"ma/le  expressly  for  polite  correspon-  ' 
denee.”  What  kind  of  paper  should 
bo  bought  for  impolite  correspondence? 
Red  Ink  is  used  by  the  most  peaceab'e 
of  men— bookkeepers,  makers  of  cata- 
logues and  indexes,  annotators.  There 
is  no  distinction  or  symholi.'m  in  pen 
cr  ink.  Should  jealousy  he  expre.ssed 
on  green  paper?  '!'''aj^i'ionable  note 
paper  Is  often  a medium  of  snobbery 
and  insolence. 


Shorthand  was  invented  by  Cicero— 
old  CLss  as  he  was  called  Impertinently 
by  Catiline  and  his  co-mates  in 
wassail  and  debaucher) . 


,\C|irv 


A Canadian  is  vexed  Irecausc  when- 
ever Canadian  scenes  are  i-epresented 
on  the  Biograph  In  London,  they  are 
Invariably  scenes  of  ■snowclad  desola- 
tion or  rocky  solitude.  He  said:  "Good 
heavens!  the  untraveled  Englishman 
must  think  all  Canada  an  unhappy 
combination  of  Siberia  and'  the  Rocky 
M(.:intains.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort." 


We  read  the  other  day  a long-wiiajfd 
attack  on  modern  Italy,  its  railways, 
railway  st.-itions.  Inns,  etc.,  etc.  Genoa 
the'  Superb  was  flouted,  and  the  old 
musty  proverb  of  "sea  without  fish," 
etc.,  was  taken  from  the  ton-shelf  and 
put  into  tile  sunlight.  See  Naples  and 
you  will  surely  die,  was  the  version  of 
another  .anc^ient  .=aw.  The  letter  of  this 
correspondent  was  narrow,  superficial, 
sour.  There  was  much  argument  from 
the  particular  to  the  gereral. 


They  say  that  the  roads  from  Paris 
:o  Vienna  are  hard  for  automobilists, 
1 irder  even  than  the  roads  from  Bos- 
;on  to  Yarmouth.  There  are  frequently 
?tretches  of  country  with  no  hedges  to 
luide  the  automobillst;  dust  rises  in 
:'loi’(.Is;  some  of  the  competitors  rushed 
Into  ponds:  and  one  went  at  100  kilo- 
metres an  hour  Into  a corn  field.  Th.; 
hearth  at  home  has  its  pleasures. 


Take  Genoa,  for  instance.  There  was  l 
not  one  word  about  tlie  model  dwellings 
established  by  the  Duchess  Ferrari  di 
I Galllera  some  20  year."  ago:  and  how 
many  travelers  who  climb  Vesuvius  to 
find  there’s  nothing  in  the  crater,  who 
are  sorely  disappointed  by  the  Coli- 
seum, know  anything  about  these  dwell- 
ings. 


An  Indian  arrived  in  London  for  the 
Coronation.  He  was  provided  with 
water  from  the  holy  Ganges  as  well 
i.s  with  food  for  the  whole  stay.  East- 
arn  Kings  and  Princes  for  centuries 
have  preferred  the  water  of  a certain 
rivei  or  fountain,  and  there  is  one  strik- 
ing instance  recorded  of  precautions 
against  bacilli,  which  were  surely 
known  to  the  ancients.  Herodotus 
told  the  story;  "When  the  great  King 
Cyrus  leads  his  army  in  person  he 
carries  with  him  from  home  provisions 
well  prepared.  an-J  cattle:  and  he  takes 
with  him  water  from  the  river  Cho- 
a.spps.  which  flows  past  Susa;  of  which 
alone,  and  no  other,  the  King  drinks. 
A great  number  of  four-wheeled  car- 
riages. drawn  by  mules,  carry  the  water 
of  this  river,  after  It  has  been  boiled. 
In  silver  vessels,  and  follow  him  from 
p!a(;e  to  place  wherever  he  marches." 


A short  time  ago  a novel  by  Louis 
Diirour  was  published  in  the  Mercure 
de  France.  The  story  vvas  strange  and 
amusing.  A young  vill.iger  of  limited 
education  was  a somnambulist,  who  in 
hl.s  sleep-walking  found  access  to  books 
thrown  carelessly  into  a garret.  In  his  | 
somn.ambulistic  state,  he  thus  read 
potms.  plays,  essays.  When  awake  he 
was  moved  to  write  poems  and  plays, 
and  his  progress  In  a work  was  marked 
by  his  reading  of  the  preceding  night, 
lii  the  village  he  was  h-illed  by  some 
as  a gC'iiius,  and  by  others  he  was  re- 
garded as  a good-for-nothing.  A Par- 
isian visited  relatives  in  this  little  town 
and  he.crd  one  night  the  poet  read,  as 
his  own,  versos  entitled  "The  Boer 
Chiin."  He  was  conscious  that  he  had 
he.ird  them  before,  and  at  last  rjin- 
maging  in  the  garret  he  found  a vol- 
ume of  Hugo’s  poems  which  contained 
verses  descriptive  of  a Greek  child.  In 
like  manner  the  poet  was  rewriting  a 
classic  drama,  as  well  as  "Hamlet." 
The  Parisian  wondered  whether  it 
were  his  duly  to  expose  the  poet  as  a 
plagiarist.  He  became  acquainted  with 
him,  sounded  him,  and  at  first  thought 
him  a brazen  impostor;  but  at  last  he 
discovered  the  secret.  Some  time  after, 
the  garret  was  burned,  and  the  poet 
had  no  inclination  to  write.  There  is 
a charming  love-story  that  gives  relief 
and  additional  interest. 


Here  Is  an  extract  from  a diary  found 
in  Nantucket: 

“March  T.  1783.  Elisha  Clark.  14  years 
old.  son  of  Simon,  drowned  in  swim- 
ming over  a pond  to  the  westward  of 
William  Ellis’s.  And  his  Mother  Cried 
abjut  it  a length  of  Time  at  a most 
enormous  and  Ridiculous  Rate.” 


up»  ‘ 


Tiio  dramatic  critic  of  the  T^ondon 
Times  writes  that  the  Maeterlinck  So- 
ciety of  that  city  seems  to  consist 
chiefly  of  fashionable  ladles  wearing 
hats  admirably  calcvlalcd  to  hide  all 
view  of  the  stage. 


iJll: 


"Merlin"  in  the  Keforee  (IjonJon)  is  j 
disgusted  with  the  pedantic  terminology  • 
cf  'science,  and  asks:  "Is  it  pre  tended 
airywhere  that  the  English  Language  is 
not  copious  eno’Jgh  to  furirlsh  com-  ^ 
pounds  as  descriptive  as  any  mixture 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin?” 

Me  gi’/es  examples  of  technical  ob- 
scurity in  books  written  for  laymen. 
"The  force  of  gravitation  is  the  fir.st 
m'rrphogenetic  factor  of  the  ontogenesis 
of  animals."  And  here  is  Professor 
Jaeger,  a deep  thinker,  who  wi.shes  to 
say  that  a given  matter  has  shifled 
frer.i  the  end  of  an  egg  to  the  middle. 
"The  gastral  plorus  which  was  origin- 
ally located  at  the  centripetal  pole  of 
the  geocentric  axis  is  now  situated  at 
the  end  of  a norlzontal  axis.” 

Why  is  not  "large-headed”  as  good 
a worci  a.s  "macrocephalic”  or  ’’small- 
headed’’ as  "microccphalic”?  "Kerat- 
ogeny"  confounds  the  reader,  who  is 
nevertheless  acquainted  with  the  mean- 
ing of  "horn-growth.”  And  did  not 
John  Ruskin  sin  when  in  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  for  use  of  ob- 
scure words,  he  hlmse'.f  described  Mr. 
Harrison  as  a "holothurian  pediculus"? 


The  Galliera  dwellings  are  built  in 
blocks.  The  tenant  must  be  a genuine 
working-man  and  he  must  have  a good 
character.  Five  large  and  high-studded 
rooms  are  his:  a sitting-room,  three 
bed-room.s,  and  a kitchen  provided  with 
an  excellent  range.  There  is  ample 
cupboard  room  and  there  is  a larder. 
Thf  floors  are  all  tiled,  the  walls  are 
painted.  There  is  monthly  inspection, 
and  any  damage  is  repaired  at  once. 
There  is  a large  court-yard  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  block,  and  in  this  court- 
yard is  a big  public  washhouse  at  one 
end,  while  at  the  other  end  are  hot 
and  cold  bath.s.  There  is  also  a bake- 
house in  which  the  tenants  can  make 
and  bake  bread,  and,  if  they  arc  so 
disposed,  do  their  cooking. 


And  what  is  the  rent  asked  for  the 
rooms  and  the  privileges  of  the  court? 
A sdin  that  is  equivalent  to  about  one 
dollar  and  sixty-six  cents  a month. 


There  Is.  by  the  way.  a work  on  an- 
r.ent  Indian  literature  that  contains 
Irawlngs  concerning  bacilli. 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
vrltes:  "I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
:hat  Washington  Irving  told  a story 
ibout  ’The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker.’  for 
I was  brought  up  on  Irving;  but  where 
lid  Irving  get  the  story?" 


Nor  did  the  charity  of  this  remark- 
able wom.an  stop  here.  She  provided 
the  poor  children  of  Genoa  with  a free 
college.  There  is  a free  breakfast  as 
well  as  a free  noon-meal  for  all  that  at- 
tend. Bovs  whose  conduct  Is  satisfac- 
tory can  choose  a trade  or  profession 
and  bo  specially  educated  for  it  until 
tiny  arc  17  years  cid. 


The  story  is  an  ingenious  one.  but  the 
most  surprising  feature  of  it  is  this: 
there  is  not  a page  that  might  not  be 
read  by  the  traditional  "jeune  fiUe,” 
and  Dumur  is  not  by  trade  a provider 
of  milk  for  babes.  Furthermore,  the 
story  is  widely  read  and  praised  now 
that  it  has  been  published  in  book  form. 
Is  it  possibly  that  the  French  public  is 
at  last  weary  of  the  endless  variations 
on  the  thematic  trio— husband,  wife, 
lover?  We  do  not  refer  now  to  the  nasty 
trash  written  deliberately  for  exporta- 
tion, and  which  is  asked  for  in  our 
foreign  book  shops  by  some  elderly 
Bostanians  of  acknowledged  respecta- 
bility. We  refer  to  novels  written  se- 
riously by  men  and  women  of  genuine 
talent. 


Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  been  com-  J 
plaining  about  the  “decadence”  of  the  [ 
art  of  acting,  although  some  claim  ] 
that  acting  Ls  not  an  "art.”  Now, 
what  does  Mr.  Stuart  Robson  mean  by  , 
replying,  after  a reference  to  Irving’s  j 
prophecy  that  the  future  of  the  stage  ^ 
in  the  United  Slates  will  be  great:  | 
’’Isn't  that  a good  deal  nicer  and  ;nore 
lile-Iiko  than  saying  that  the  art  of 
acting  is  diminishing  every  day,  and 
bids  fair  to  disappear  entirely,  as  Mr.  • 
Mansfield  does?"  Is  Mr.  Mansfield  be-  | 
ginning  to  disappear? 


There  is  a pleasure  In  seeing  a book 
lollector  taken  in.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
reminds  us  that  the  first  edition  of 
Swinburne's  “Song  of  Italy”  brought 
large  sums  until  some  one  found  a 
large  "remainder"  and  put  it  in  the 
market.  Kipling’s  "Schoolboy  Lyrics." 
which  has  been  knocked  down  at  £155 
at  auction,  was  sold  lately  for  £3  5s. 


And  how  about  the  advantages  given 
the  dwellers  in  the  North  End  of  the 
cultured  city  of  Boston  by  leading  phi- 
lanthropist.s.  amateur  or  professional? 
Ha  Vi  you  ever  visited  a tenement  house 
owned  by  a Bostonian  and  Inhabited  by 
hard-working  Italians? 


This  reminds  v.s  that  the  Referee 
iomments  .somewhat  sourly  on  the 
elevation"  of  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham, 
play-actor,  to  knighthood.  "It  would 
he-  placing  the  mission  of  the  light 
i-omtdian  too  high  to  say  that  Wynd- 
ham  has  rendered  great  services  to 
his  countiy.  even  as  the  country  may 
be  served,  and  has  been  served,  by 
others  who  have  done  more  in  our 
(iay  for  the  elevation  cf  the  stage." 
The  Referee  further  says:  “To  think 

that  Herbert  Spencer.  George  Mere- 
Utii.  Thomas  Hardy.  Rudyard  Kip- 


How  the  old  lies  come  up  periodically 
and  provoke  copy  of  a smugly  moial 
nature.  Here  is  the  case  of  Baudelaire. 
There  Is  talk  of  raising  a statue  to  him 
in  Paris,  and  at  the  mere  mention  of 
his  name,  whites  of  foreign  eyis  are 
rolled  skyward.  A writer  says  in  the 
New  Yo’.'k  Times:  "Baidelaire,  al- 
though a poet  and  prose  writer  of  deli- 
cate charm  and  color,  was  never  suffi- 
ciently conscious  of  his  duty  toward 
lumanlty  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
God-given  gifts."  But  the  artist  in 
words,  music,  painting,  has  no  duly 
. toward  humanity.  Art  itself  is  neither 
moral  nor  immoral.  Humanity  at  large 
I cares  not  for  the  great  artists,  other- 
I wise  nine-tenths  of  the  books  that  have 


Marcel  Pr6vost  sees  a change  in  the 
French  novel.  He  finds  that  the  theory 
of  art  for  art’s  sake,  preached  and  fol- 
lowed by  Flaubert,  is  more  and  more 
abrndoned.  The  novelist  of  today  is 
preoccupied  with  social  and  religious 
questions.  "There  will  be  less  harping 
in  the  future  on  the  breaches  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment.  The  love  inter- 
est in  general  Is  destined  to  fall  Into 
the  background;  the  more  serious  inter- 
ests of  women  will  come  to  the  front. 
The  French  novel  will  be  longer,  in  con- 
■sequonce  of  the  difflculty  of  trea'ting  se-- 
rlotis  topics  in  brief.”  Let  us  hope  that 
in  any  event  the  French  will  not  bring 
into  fa.shlon  the  three-volume  novel 
which  Is  disappearing  in  England.  And 
let  nor.  the  French-  novelist  be  too  se- 
rious. When  a Frenchman  Is  dull,  he ' 
surpasses  the  English  or  American,  al- 
though he  can  never  hope  to  rival  the 
Geiman.  who  has  the  overwhelming  ad-  | 
vantage  of  his  language. 


Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day:  j 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  rerrders  in-  j 
form  mo  where  a copy  of  a humorous  | 
pamphlet,  entitled  ".Milgenwater."  (evl-  | 
dently  a parody  on  "Hiawatha"),  which  | 
was  pu'olished  ai)Oi’.l  the.  ye:*.r  1850  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  Portland.  Me..  I 
think,  can  be  nroaired,  or  give  me  a 
history  Of  that  quaint  and  remaikablc 
work?  Yours, 

MISS  L.  BAYLISa. 
1458  Dfwn  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


We  believe  that  two  or  perhaps  three 
parodie.s,  ■with  a reference  in  the  title 
to  milk  and  water,  were  published'.  One 
was  by  a Western  clergyman.  We  are 
at  present  far  from  any  library.  Prob- 
ably Mr.  P.  K.  Fo'.ey  of  Boston  can 
give  the  desired  information. 


' 0 ^ e. 


VISIGN. 

In  the  equivocal  Forest  cf  the  Hours  i 
I m<t  a woman  with  hair  like  unto 
an  almond  tree  in  bloom. 

Her  rosy  cheeks  gave  this  woman  I 
the  anpearanee  of  childhood  as  known 
to  Puv!s  de  Clwvannes.  but  to  n:a-cr 
view  the  face  sce;ned  cracked  with 
wrinkles,  as  though  It  were  a Durer. 

"Young  and  pretty  old  woman,  w hence 
come  you?" 

"From  the  East." 

"Young  and  i>rctty  old  woman,  \(hithci 
are  you  going'"' 

"Toward  tha  West  " 

H;r  voice  uad  the  withered  tone  of  a 
clavecin. 


Boston,  July  18,  19f‘2. 
Editor  of  T.tlk  of  the  Day: 

Y'our  notes  on  "a  per  se-a”  seem  to 
clear  up  also  the  uncouth  and  unintel- 
ligible "ampersand,"  which  puzzles 
school  children.  "And  per  se  and.— 

I have  just  looked  in  the  Ccntur.v 
dictionary  and  find  this  corroborated, 
with  an  astonishing  set  of  variants, 
which  see.  It  also  says  that  & is  “made 
by  combining  the  letters  of  the  Latin 
et."  I doubt  it.  The  letters  do  not  so 
combine.  I have  always  supposed'  it 
was  a cross  for  plus,  written  q’jickly, 
as  for  inst.ance  — | — .\nd  then  comes  the 
type-cutter  and  elaborates  till  he  gets 
as  far  from  the  starting  point  as  when 
he  writes  = as  2. 

A .SYMPATHETIC  READER. 


Causabon  supposes  "and"  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  “cita;”  Lye  from 
the  Greek  "eti.”  Horne  Tooke  in  his 
"Diversions  of  Pnrley”  insists  that 
“and"  is  not  necessarily  a conjunction, 
a connecter  of  sentences;  that  it  is 
the  imperative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
verb— ”an-ad.’’  He  says:  "1  shall  only 
remark  here  how  easily  men  take  upom 
trust,  how  willingly  they  arc  eatlsfi(K 


“mil!  hiiw  contliliinily  they  repefft 
others  false  explanations  of  what 
hej'  (to  not  iimlerstaml,”  He  nuotes 
he  statement,  “the  conjunction  con- 
a'cts  or  joins  sentences:  so  as  out  of 
wo  to  make  one  sentence.  Thus— ‘You 
ml  1 anil  I’eter  rorle  to  Immlon'  Is 
ne  sentence  made  up  of  three.”  Tooke 
hen  Inaienlously  givr.s  oilier  Instances, 
s "Two  and  two  are  four;”  “A  H and 
1 C and  C A form  a trian.gle;”  "John 
nd  ,7ane  arc  a handsome  couple:”  and 
e asks:  "Does  A B form  a triangle. 
5 C form  a triangle?  Is  .lohn  a coujiie? 
a Jane  a couple?  Are  two  four?” 


Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  not  long 
go  in  London  recited  "The  Charge  of 
he  Light  Brigade”  In  the  presence  of 
he  veterans  of  Balaolava,  who.  drawn 
p in  line,  w'ept  copiously.  Only  1.1  of 
hese  veterans  were  able  to  be  present,  i 
n the  United  States  two  or  three  of  i 
he  survivors  of  the  charge  die  c.ach  j 
nonth.  The  ori.glnal  Brigade  must  j 
lave  numbered  6000  at  least.  j 

Miss  Duparo,  a Fi.risian  pi  .lyactress, 
aid  SO.I.fOO  francs  for  dresses,  .and  she  j 
aid  the  bill,  but  lot  us  be  accurate—  ’ 
ho  bill  was  paid  without  a murmur  on 
er  part.  But  when  the  dressmaker 
harged  her  SO  franc  for  altering  a but- 
on,  she  made  a stand.  The  dressmaker 
las  brouglit  the  matter  into  court,  and 
xperts  have  been  summoned. 


ion  I 


j:-l  aix  Ann-rican  colh-t;,.  where  he  cuild  , 
jliuvc  further  qnaliflid  himsMf  for  his! 
higli  •lation  and  found  admirable  tini-  j 
I her  for  olllcors  of  state. 


I to  youl  bed 

"■a,s 

d a b,.ialo?a  trunk,  and  after  i 
cek  .snows  no  ti.gns  of  ieaving,  ehirns' 
bill  you  he.ar  the  storm?”  You  an' 
tvfr.  ”Wasn't  it  clcrious!  'rhVA- 
Dlimuy  about  a thunderstor 
Jhidry.  Jn  the  city  they 
'imr.s.  I,  Jicpe  you  wers  mu 
i."htened  ' 


ni  in  the 
lire  tame 
wers 


t.vid  Ali.  who  is  now  Sultan  of 
rnmbar-the  file  seems,  disti  ct Iv 

„|>otbal  Cl  a ferocious  character”! 
non  he  was  at  Harrow.  It  is  \ I 
ty  tliat  he  did  not  pursue  his  Kindles  ' 


Another  heroic  figure  for  a true 
biographer  is  May  Yohec.  whose  life, 
as  w’ell  as  that  of  Mr.  Mackay,  would 
furni.sh  rich  material  for  “American 
and  Kuropean  Nights,”  with  annota- 
tions by  another  Burton.  Maj"  might 
even  now  forgive  the  gallant  Captain 
Strong  if  he  had  left  her  in  a more 
siiectacular  manner.  Nothing  became 
' tbe  Captain  les.s  than  the  way  in 
which  he  removed  his  clothes  for 
future  use  in  campaigns  of  Mars  or 
Venus.  "He  arranged  his  collars  and 
tics  so  neatly  in  the  ton  drawer,  his 
underclothes  in  the  second  drawer, 
and  his  trousers  in  the  closet.  Oh 
hut  it  was  all  so  sneaky."  A woman 
w'ill  forgive  .a  tumultuous  person, 
buccaneer,  or  Algerine  pirate,  who 
throws  Ills  elotlies  on  the  lioor,  or 
■whose  wardrobe  i.s  comparatlvel.v 
ernipty:  but  sbe  will  never  pardon  a 
sneak,  even  when  he  has  a sense  of 
order. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
policy  of  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadel- 
phia will  not  bo  changed  under  the 
rule  of  Mr.  Ochs.  Mr.  L.  Clarke  Davis 
will  continue  to  be  the  editor,  and  the 
epitaphs  will  be.  as  before,  the  leading- 
feature  of  the  journal.  They  will  be 
conceived  and  framed  after  the  laws 
approved  of  by  'Wordsworth  in  his  es- 
say, which  present  “a  most  attractive 
rubject  to  the  philosopher,  and  the  man 
of  taste  in  conjunction."  Each  epitaph 
which  will  pass  ilftder  the  editorial  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Davis  will  express  the  most  , 
absolute  synthesis  of  the  .generic  with 
the  individual — that  is.  it  will  refer  to 
what  a man  has  in  common  with  all  his 
species,  "the  most  general  affections  of 
trail  humanity,”  and  it  will  then  dis- 
tinguish the  talents,  fortunes  and  the 
other  “incommunicable  circumstances 
of  his  life”  as  the  ground  for  challeng- 


Tho  aeconnt  of  Cul.  Fiizsimmons’s 
triiinipral  procession  from  Skaggs 
Springs  to  Ban  b'raiuisco  wniin.-  the 
l.eart  of  over,v  admin  r of  true  man- 
lioo.l.  Mr.  J.  P.  Moigan  is  we'enm.d 
b.v  trembling  potentato.s  who  cringe 
before  him  or  dance  at  the  (•hinkin.g 
of  hi.s  money  bags.  Mr.  Morgan  com- 
pels avaiicioi:s  envy  and  btse  fsar. 
Col.  li'itz.'--immons  touches  the  heart  of 
the  people.  The  gre-at  man  wa.n  un- 
moved by  the  pom])  of  brass  band  ami 
a four-horse  barouche,  but  when  I'.vent.v 
beautiful  women,  who  all  move  in  the 
highest  circle  of  society,  met  him  at 
Skaggs  Sprin.gs  and  "burledi  him  and 
his  devoted  w'ife  with  flowers,”  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  the  hero.  The 
crowd  that  stared  at  Mr.  Morgan  In 
any  European  city  was  silent:  but  “all 
along  the  line  of  march  from  the  ferry  ' 
to  the  California  Hotel,  PItz  was 
cheered  by  crowds  who  lined  the 
streets.”  And  he  received  these  honors 
modesU.v:  nor  did  he  do  aught  tliat 
was  common  or  mean  -when  he  received 
the  freedom  of  the  Olympic  Club,  "an 
unusual  honor.”  There  was  a time 
when  Boston  gave  officially  belts  to 
illustrious  heroes:  there  was  a time 
When  King  Edward,  then  tlie  Prince  of 
Wale.s,  begged  eagerly  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  John  Lawrence  Sullivan,  the 
.....  , ,,  , foremost  citizen  of  Boston,  the  first 

.1  IS  elegantly  said  by  Aree.silau.s  that  of  New  Englanders,  the  crowning  glory 

aeath  which  is  called  an  evil,  h.alh  this  of  the  Great  Kepublic.  The  East  is 

peculiarly  distinct  from  all  that  are  thought  now  a .slave  to  gross,  spirit-killing 
60,  that  when  ’tis  present  it  gives  us  no  fnatcriali.em.  Only  in  the  far  We.st  is 
disturbance,  but  when  remote  and  in  ex-  worship  of  the  Ideal. 

p.;Ctaticin  only,  ’tis  then  that  it  afflicts  us: 

and  Indeed  m.any  out  ot  the  poorness  of  about  the  3200  seed  lobsters 

their  Spirit,  and  having  entertained  most  tfith  the  ir.OOO.iXlO  eggs  on  the  coast 
injurious  Opinions  of  it,  have  died  even  to,°^  Maine,  and  also  about  the  30,0  0,600 
prevent  death.  hatched  .at  Gloucester;  and  we 

T ,,  ..  7!  I sang  with  a loud  noise  a psalm  of 

In  die  city  a thunderstorm  is  an  im-  thanksgiving.  He  that  planteth  a tree 

per.sonal  affair.  The  blocks  of  houses  liailed  by  generations  to  come 

five  comfort  to  tbe  timid  -.pd  there ^ ^ beriefactor.  How  much  more 

is  the  thought  of  distributed  electricity  Su7‘,ffi.^tm^i 

and  the  beneficient  influence  of  count-  ■'^tcr  Day,  when  every  man  along  th--- 
less  wires.  No  matter  how  terrible  the  <-'bast,  from  the  bent  and  wcak-h,immc-d 

storm,  the  dweller  in  the  ton-sto'-v  t>ie  first  Hush 

i ..  , , . . ‘ of  n-faiihoixl,  every  woman,  venerahl- 

w,. tci.es  the  lightnmg  and  heats  the  or  coquettish,  every  child  that  has 
cracking  and  the  rolling  and  the  pound-  passed  crawling,  should  plant"  prayer- 
ing  with  wicILbred  composure,  and  even  faiiy  a lobster, 
with  the  admiration  of  one  in  a prom- 
inent scat  of  the  orchestra.  Like  the 
I.ightning-Rod  Man  in  Herman  Mel- 
ville's fantastic  tale,  he  may  speak 
rhetorically  of  “Himalayas  of  Concus- 
sions.” 

But  in  a lonely  mountain  or  s.iaside 
cottage  a thunderstorm  is  as  .a  de- 
liberately planned  attack  against  a par- 
ticular family  or  an  individual.  The 
storm  is  fonri  of  operating  at  dead  of 
night  or  during  the  hour  before  day- 
break. The  thunler  enters  into  your 
dream,  and  the  storm  is  well  under 
way  before  you  fuily  realize  its  pres- 
ence. You  say  to  y.-urself.  “Robiii.son's 
house  is  higher  -than  mine,”  "Ferguson 
has  a flagpole.”  “There  are  those  tail 
willows  near  C'aiitain  Hodge’s.”  and 
thus  you  try  to  calm  your.self;  but  you 
recollect  .aiories  about  the  eap.ricious- 
ness  of  liglitning,  how  it  p.a.sses  by  the 
palace  to  strike  the  cottage,  prefers  a 
fat.  squat  chimney  to  a lofty  pole 
amuses  itself  with  a brid.ge  rather  than 
with  a tree.  Never  was  there  such 
aring  in  the  meiia.gerie  of  the  sky. 

^ ou  light  a oandle  that  you  may  not 
aotice  the  li.ghtning  fl.ashes.  Y'ou  peer 
■'.arfully  into  Ihe  night.  The  air  is 
\id.  The  rain  stops  for  a moment* 
ind  you  have  re.ad  that  v/her.  the  rain 
ioes  not  fall,  the  lightning  is  moi  c 
iangerous.  You  leave  your  bed.  for  it 
s of  brass.  The  windows  are  shut,  but 
vhat  would  prevent  a bolt  coming  down 
he  chimney  and  finding  you  in  your 
ightshirt  with  mussed  hair  and  aching 
yeballs  Suppose  a bolt  kindled  a 
re  ,ind  sp-ared  your  life?  fVhere  could 
•ou  find  shelter?  Ferguson’s  house, 

’i.?e  as  It  is,  is  crowded,  and  that  is 
e ...  .aiest.  \ou  wmuld  he  soaiced  if 
on  should  run  to  a r.eigiib.5r’s-  yo-j 
:-e  no  longer  young;  the  result  would  I 
0 pneumonia,  and  your  kidiuiys  are 
cak  with  a tendency  to  preserve  tl--!-  ' 
ante  of  Bright,  Hark!  AVhat  a crush' 
he  house  sh.akes.  Why  did  you  read 
hat  story  by  Mclvillev  ..Tbinp  of  being  , 

-1  Of  ch.arrcd  cffal.  like  a haltered 
-’is  Stan:  and  mi  in  one 
ASh.  If  you  were  only  in  tbe  city 
ne  storm  as  pas.sing.  The  thiindcr  is 
otv  .a  sullen,  distant  growl.  Y^  . g t ' 


ing-  -a  separaie  and  peculiar  atl'-ii' 
linn.”  There  will  be  iii>thiit,g  in  aii.v 
epitaph  -to  I'nlarge  tile  grief  of  a. 
mourner,  nothin.g  to  awaken  doubt  m- 
provoke  despair  concerning  hie  or  her 
fiilnre.  The  keynote  will  lie  piacc, 
brooding  calm,  tlie  "galeiie"  of  tlio 
Greeks.  If  there  la  any  allusion  to  past 
.sufferings,  the  reference  will  be  solely 
to  italicize  the  modulatlcn  that  resolves 
Into  the  full  cadence  of  resignation. 
Nor  VI  ill  Ine  editorial  articles  on  “Pep- 
per-pot and  Paresis, The  Strenuous- 

iicss  of  Scrapple,”  “Rittcnhousi.-lana” 
be  omitted  even  during  an  election 
season. 


A.  Chicago  journal  Informs  the  world 
that  Mr.  James  is  an  ideal  golf  cham- 
pion. "Modesty  is  his  chief  character- 
istic, and  he  is  well  liked  by  men  and 
w^im  11  .alike.”  Yet  there  is  a school 
m philosophers  who  assure  us  that 
women  are  not  inciinod  to  like  a man 
of  marked  modesty,  but  are  well  dis- 
posed toward  a man  that  can  "do 
something.”  and  they  are  more  impressr 
ed  by  what  a man  says  of  himself  than 
by  what  others  say  of  him.  The  blow- 
hard  is  always  surrounded  by  female 
worshipers.  Wo  merely  state  the 
opinion  of  these. philosophers;  our  own 
observation  leads  us  to  believe  that 
jW'omen  love  without  reason,  and  often 
against  reason;  that  they  are  often 
passionately  devoted  to  the  weak,  the 
Icowardly,  the  depraved;  that  they  are 
sometimes  most  sublime  in  self-sacri- 
fice and  magnificent  in  disregard  of 
their  own  interests  when  the  men  for 
whom  they  wreck  themselves  are  whol- 
ly unworthy.  They  believe  with  pathetic 
confidence  the  braggart,  and  see  no 
virtue  in  the  quietly  brave  and  honest. 


club  as  -1  ”sciii  ,1,  whole-souled” 
son:  ■ 1 shall  fioai  down  liitu  .Maine 
snd  bring  up  God  He  knows  wlmr 
The  fact  is.  I h.  ti  ,a  vacation,  having 
only  ji  very  imperfect  Idea  as  to  whai 
to  do  witli  it.  .<tomf;  men— of  whom  i 
am  one— ought  not  to  be  trust-d  witli 
any  leisur.^:  tlie.i'  are  so  cock-sure  to 
waste  it.  Believe  me.  I go  in  pur.suii 
ol  pleasure  with  a heavy  heart  aiul 
languid  energy;  under  such  clrcum 
stances  it  can  easily  elude  me.” 

H apprars  that  Sir.  Santos-Dumont 
puriicses  to  "scar”  somewhi  re  in  ou.r 
beloved  country.  This  reminds  us  of 
an  old  schcol-day  gag  which  nmy  bo. 
lOLuul,  unless  wc  are  grievously  <K‘ 
ceived,  in  tlie  complete  works  of  Mr. 
A Ward.  In  substance  it  is  as  follows; 
•■Soar  like  the  eagle,  who  the  higher  he  I 
soars  tlie  sorer  he  is.” 


A (orrespondent  of  the  New'  York 
Sun  inMsts  that  lilgh-ball  should  be 
spelled  "high-bawl”  and  says  that  the 
origM  of  tlie  term  was  in  tlie  slang  ef  1 
the  bar-rooms  in  and  about  Wall  Street  I 
some  year.s  ago;  '‘It’s  my  baiwl”  in- 
stead of  "Ifsm.y  shout.”  This  deriva- 
tion is  ingenious,  worthy  of  any  dp-- 
tionaiy-maker.  but  we  do  not  accept 
It.  for  it  i.i^  too  ingenious.  At  the  .same 
time  “bail”  often  leads  to  "bawl.” 


z y. 


<*  Z-. 


In  a country  of  Central  America— 
Nicarngiia,  we  believe— the  man  that 
cuts  down  a tree  is  required  to  plant 
another.  Why  should  not  he  that  eats 
a lobster  be  required  to  plant  two? 

It  is  a pity  that  no  biography  of 
John  W.  Mackay  will  ever  be  written 
In  the  spirit  of  Suetonius  or  John 
Aubrey.  No  doubt  there  will  be  an 
authorir^ed  life  in  which  there  will  be 
more  than  due  glorification,  but  the 
early  and  tne  more  interesting  years 
of  this  remarkable  man  will  not  be 
described  lovingly  and  with  a wealth 
of  anecdotical  detail.  A chapter  might 
easily  he  given  to  an  account  of  Mr. 
Mackay’s  experiences  as  bar-keeper, 
in  which  calling  he  learned  to  size  up 
men  and  acquired  the  faculty  of  cool 
discrimination,  which  was  so  valuable 
to  him  in  his  later  and  more  prosaic 
years.  Mr.  Mackay  as  art-critic,  fam- 
ily-man. Crgcsus,  was  only  one  of 
many;  but  John  Mackay  selling  news- 
papers, behind  a bar,  with  nic'a  and 
shovel,  a target  for  soured!  ruined 
specailators,  the  defender  of  his  wife 
against  snobbish  taunts,  the  patient 
builder  of  his  colos.sal  fortune— here  is 
a man  for  picturesque  biogranby.  H • 
should  be  drawn  to  the  life,  'undis- 
guised, undrapsd. 


To  go  back  to  Mr.  James,  as  describ- 
ed by  the  same  newspaper.  “Nothing 
I in  his  manner  denotes  the  fact  that  he 
is  beating  his  opponent.  When  he  is 
in  the  lead  he  hangs  his  head  and  trails 
along  with  do-wneast  eyes,  which  gives 
those  who  do  not  know  him  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  losing.”  But  how 
does  the  victorious  golfer  in  Chicago 
behave  himself  when  he  Is  in  the  lead? 
Does  he  prance  and  dance  when  follov,'- 
ing  his  ball?  Does  he  shoot  skyward 
yells  ot  exultation?  Or  does  he  turn 
toward  his  opponent,  and  with  thumbs 
applied  to  his  nose  spread  his  fingers 
in  a form  of  symbolism  which  was 
known  to  thousands  of  ancients  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  and  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  countless 
archaeologists,  anthropologists  and  folk- 
lorists in  explanation? 

j According  to  the  Medical  Press  and 
I Circular  woman  is  still  fighting  against 
the  “line  of  beauty."  It  might  well  be 
said  that  beauty,  witli  its  linos,  is  a 
matter  of  chronology  and  .gcograph.y. 
The  Hottentot  prefers  the  Venus  Cal- 
lipyge  to  the  Venus  of  Milo.  The  ideal 
woman  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  far 
different  from  the  ideal  of  Dante  Gab' 
riel  Rossetti.  Nevertheless,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  the  line  of  beauty  is  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  we  join  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Medical  Press  and  Circu- 
lar that  the  ultra-modern  corset  is  “an 
outrage  upon  common  sense,  and  at  the 
same  time  a wanton  damage  to  female  ! 
health.” 


London  may  well  view  with  alarm  the 
prepara<-ions  of  “a  strong  -American 
syndicate”  'o  give  the  city  “an  ade- 
quate horse  and  automobile  service.” 
The  new  busses  will  weigh  a ton  less 
than  the  present  ones;  tho.v  will  hav'e 
cushion  tires',  bicycle  wheels  and  ball- 
bearings on  the  hubs,  the  speed  will  be 
greater,  and  advertising  signs  -will  not 
be  allowed.  But  the  London  bus.  he,avy. 
uncomfortkble  and  slo-u-,  is  distinctly  a 
British  institution,  like  ’arf-and-’arf, 
tiiC  n usic-hall,  the  poet  laureate,  crick- 
et. turbot  with  shrimp-sauce.  It  slioiild 
not  go  at  a high  rate  of  speed.  Punch 
once  drew  a fearful  picture  of  horses 
flogged  by  a wild  bus-man,  who  had 
dashed  down  a beaker  of  new  milk  and 
rum  before  he  mounted  the  box.  The 
surl.v  reticence  that  characterizes  the 
Londoner  came  no  doubt  from  long 
acquaintance  with  the  bus,  in  which 
conversation  -was  impossible.  The  ex- 
tremd  discomfort  of  the  journey  hard- 
ened the  English  against . exposure  and 
danger  in  Antarctic  circle  or  beneath  the 
A.fric  sun.  Cu.shion  tires,  bicycle  wheels, 
etc.,  win  prove  tO'  be  C.apuan  luxuries, 
just  as  the  substitution  of  the  straw 
hat  fer  the  chlmne.v-pot  in  Iiot  weather 
has  already  softened  the  sturdiness  of 
English  manhood.  To  take  away  the 
advertising  .signs  would  be  positive 
cruelly:  the  passengers  will  be  obliged 
to  stare  at  each  other.  De  Quiiicoy 
once  said:  “Seldom,  indeed,  does  a sec- 
ond sun  shine  upon  fellow-tr.avelers  in 
moArn  Enslaml."  By  this  he  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  sun  does  not 
! shine  in  bin-gland  for  two  consecutive 
days,  as  the  illiberal  might  suggest. 
Viti-  the  constant  chan.ge  in  the  faces 
of  nassengers  enters  the  element  of 
surprise  which  increases  the  passion  of 
the  starers. 

j Extract  from  the  letter  of  a Bostonian 
[who  is  known  in  business  .tnd  at  his 


ENJAMIN  BILSE,  whose  death 
was  reported  by  cable  last  Mon- 
day, would  have  been  86  years 
old  Aug.  17.  Students  of  the  few 
last  years  in  Berlin  knew  him  only  as 
a tradition,  for  he  withdrew  from  pub- 
lic duties  in  1894.  Born  at  Llegnitz,  he 
organized  there  an  orchestra  and  made 
concert  tours:  but  his  fame  was  estab- 
lished at  Berlin,  where,  as  orchestral 
conductor  at  the  Goncerthaus  in  the 
Jjeipsic  Street,  he  led  his  band  from 
1804  to  1884.  or  after.  About  1894  he  went 
back  to  his  birthplace  a Royal  Prus- 
sian Court  Director  of  Music,  tvith 
decorations,  and  he  was  remembered 
gratefully  by  many  young  musicians 
whom  he  had  encouraged  and  helped. 

Bilse  was  as  striking  a character  as 
his  hail  was  Interesting  and  peculiar. 
He  was  well  along  in  years  when  I 
used  to  see  him— from  1882  to  1884— and 
his  hair  and  beard  were  of  an  artifi- 
cial black;  at  least  suddenly  without 
any  apparent  reason,  he  appeared  one 
night  with  white  hair,  and  as  he  had 
heard  much  music  and  was  well  dis- 
posed toward  even  the  ultra-modern 
composers,  no  score  presented  to  him 
by  the  maddest  radical  could  have 
worked  the  transformation.  He  led 
with  his  face  toward  the  public 
and  his  back  toward  the  orchestra;  he 
led  rigidly,  almost  automatically.  He 
was  never  graceful,  never  outwardly 
emotional;  his  players  were  under  mili- 
tary control  and  their  performances, 
almost  always  highly  respectable,  were 
occasionally  brilliant.  For  Bilse  was  a 
keen  judge  of  a player’s  niuscial  equip- 
ment, nor  was  he  ashamed  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  players  to  con.sult  the 
opinions  of  others.  CSsar  Thomson. 
Ysaye,  Kneisel.  Prill,  Parent.  Johann 
Smltt.  have  sat  at  the  first  desk  of 
violinists;  Mol§,  the  famous  flute  play- 
^ er,  made  his  d^but  in  Germany  as  a 
member  of  Bilse’s  orchestra;  Liegeois. 
the  admirable  'cellist,  and  Henri  Chaus- 
seur,  .the  distinguished  hornist,  were  In 
the  orchestra  of  ’82-'83.  Even  when 
many  of  his  players  seceded  and  formed 
the  Philharmonie,  the  old  man  was  not 
disconcerted.  He  took  prize-men  from 
the  conservatories  of  Paris,  Brussels 
and  German  cities,  and  in  a short  time  , 
he  had  stamped  the  orchestra  with  his 
seal  and  made  it  his  own. 

Phe  Concertliau.s  in  which  thes-e  con- 
certs were  given  -n-ias  one  of  the  ,=ights 
of  Berlin.  Tbe  hall  w.ns  crowded  with 
the  bourgeoisie  of  the  city,  with  moth-  ' 
■ers  anxious  to  give  tlieir  daughters  in  i 
marriage  to  desirable  young  men  of  ' 
“solid’’  character,  with  music  studen  s. 
Officers  were  seldom  seen,  only  per- 
haps on  some  festival  night.  Certain 
evenings  were  d-- voted  to  the  works 
of  one  composer,  as  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, or  Wagner;  'h’re  were  “c':iss|cal 
nights  : and  tlicre  were  times  -wl-irn  a 
wancitring  composer,  a.s  Saint-Saens. 
or  Rubinstein,  would  appear  to  ]i  ad  hi.s 
own  'romposltlons  nr  plav  the  piano 
Bilse  was  grn-rou.sly  dl.sp-sed  t-oward 
the  virtuosos  of  iiis  orchestra,  anti 
more  than  ordinary  opportunity  was 
given  them  for  s lio-dispiay.  What- 
ever the  nature?  of  the  concert,  the 
poorly  ventilatid  hall  was  cro'.vd.^d. 

Till  women  knitted  solemnly  while  the 
band  playnd;  during  the  intermissions 
there  was  gossip,  and  orders  wore  given. 

for  food.  A vast  quantity  of  veal  in 
various  forms  was  consumed;  there 
was  a fearful  play  of  knives;  cheese 
I and  sausage  comforted  hundreds;  beer 
and  light  wines  were  poured  down  as 
; into  rat-hole.s;  and’  the  smoke  of  coiint- 
’ less  vile  cigars  was  thick  and  mephitic. 
Wlien  the  women  were  not  eating,  they  j 
I were  knittine.  Lovers  sighed  and  ogled  I 


I 


P^ver  a Vlonnosi  “>»'’hnltzer’  or  "but- 
i torbrof  wit'h  cheese,  or  raw  ham. 
And  the  band  played  on. 


epennnanaffc-rsr  It  "paW  tor  the  lust 
season  of  six  weeks  *24,000  to  the  solo-; 
■SIS  and  JIG.OOO  to  the  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. The  "Hlnff”  w;ui  rostaged  and 
the  profits  were  almost  nothing,  while 
( * - * IP  past  seasons  the  net  profits  umoun.-^ 

j Heinrich  Hofmann,  who  died  July  18  usually  to  about  $12.500. I.anoel'jt 

In  Berlin  his  birthplace,  was  at  one  (London)  hoard— and  saw— 

time  well  known  in  this  country  ^.ir.  Nlklsch’s  interpretations  of  Be?t- 
j through  his  piano  duets,  which  were  j-.oven's  7th  symphony  and  a symphony 
nielodlous.  simply  sens'jous.  and  not  schubert  and  then  went  homo  and 
! dlfflfult.  He  was  In  hl.«  60th  year  when  -vrote;  "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
j he  died,  .a  musically  ambitious  man.  wc  possess  men  capable  of  securing 

who  had  gained  popular  favor  rather  performances:  Indeed.  I 

I than  the  approval  of  the  critical.  He  n,„ch. prefer  the  readings  of  Beethoven 
1 began  his  career  as  a boy  singer  In  trome-made  conductors.  The  i 


the  Dom  choir,  and  before  he  died  he  .ueyeroeor  mi  — - - — 

had  gained  the  title  of  Profe.ssor.  A awarded  unanimously 

pupil  of  Orell.  Dehn,  Wueerst,  he  «n„„»r,hoee- 

worked  Indefatlgably.  but  who  knows 
today  his  ‘’Frlthjof  symphony,  “Hun- 
garian” stilte,  the  oratorio  “Prome- 
theus.” and  operas  “Aennchen  von  Tha- 
rnu”  and  “Armln."  or  even  the  can- 
tatas th.at  once  gave  pleasure  through 
their  amiability? 


The  cable  was  hot  with  the  reports 
about  young  Mr.  Mc5Illlen  of  Chicago, 
"who  won  the  Grand  Prlx  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  for  violin  playing" 
And  there  was  much  t.olk  about  his 
"marked  supremacy  over  the  other 
contestants."  Of  course  the  young  man 
"has  completed"  his  studies  and  will 
give  concerts  In  this  country. 

Now  as  a matter  of  fact  Mr.  JIcMll- 


Meyerbeer  prize  of  about  $1375  has 
to  Felix 

Nowlcskl  of  Wartenberg. Nicolas 

Mareihal.  the  young  brother  of  the 
fi'rst'tenor'of  the  Op6ra-Comique.  has 
made  his  debut  at  the  same  thea- 
tre. His  voice  Is  described  as  "sy.n- 

pathetlc  and  vibrant." Russian 

soprano.  Lucette  ICorsoff.  will  sing  at 
Beziers  next  month  the  chief  part  iri 
Salnt-Snens’s  new  work,  "Parlsatis,  ' 
and  appear  In  September  at  the  OpSra- 

Comlque. Massenet’s  ’Marie  Magde- 

lelne”  will  be  sung  In  operatic  form 
at  Nice  next  winter. Seventeen  thou- 

sand were  in  the  audience  at  Orange 
when  Massenet’s  "Herodiadc"  was  per- 
formed in  the  hemlcycle  of  the  Roman 

theatre. The  Prlx  de  Rome  of  190> 

was  taken  by  Almd  Kune,  pupil  of  j 


pcrt'trmances  at  iWBflcn  wllf  Viegln  on 
Aug.  9 and  continue  until  Sept.  12^ 
There  will  be  seven  performances  of 
"Die  Molsterslnger."  five  of  "Tristan 
tind  Isolde.”  three  of  “Tannhaeuser,’ 
four  of  "Lohengrin."  The  chief  so- 
pranos are  Tcrnlna.  Nordlca,  Bettaque. 
Plaichlnger,  Koboth.  von  Melden^rg. 
New  pieces  performed  at  a Phil- 
harmonic concert,  London.  July  2. 
Violin  concerto  by  A.  Randegger,  Jr., 
played  by  Kubelik- ’music  full  of  illu- 
sion’’-five  poems  for  baritone  and  or- 
chestra by  Percy  Pitt  and  sung  by  our 
old  friend  Ffrangcon-'Davies;  Nocturne  ; 
for  contralto  (Clara  Butt)  and  orches- 
tra by  Herbert  Bedlord.  Mr.  ® 

music  Is  described  as  free  from  ‘ pul- 
ing sentimentality.”  "Mr.  Bedfords 
Nocturne  Is  somewhat  contradictorily 
entitled  ’Summer  Dawn’  ,and  the  lines 
by  William  Morris  are  rather^  enig- 
matical Some  unknown  lady  up  n 
the  stars  Is  requested  to  pray  with 
•closed  Ups’;  she  Is  also  asked  to  ‘speak 
over  the  corn’  and  ’the  roses  are  dun  ; 
but  the  composer  seems  to  have 
plumbed  the  mystery  of  the  lines.  In- 
asmuch as  he  has  been  Inspired  to  write 
a decidedly  effective  song." 


next  ’season 
Comique.  The 
by  a man, 


at  T the  "*^pera-  ; 
part  was  created 
Jean  Pferler. 


In  the  July  Etude  William  Armstrong 
notes  some  characteristic  traits  of  Ed-i 
ward  M.acDowt‘11,  beginning  with  his 
uncompromising  honesty,  In  which  ha 
resembles  Theodore  Thomas.  His  dis-, 
like  of  show,  push,  and  parade  Is 

strongly  developed.  The  Directors  of 
■ 


■I 


Now  as  a matter  of  fact  Mr.  JIcMll-  Ltnepveu ’Toni  Itaab,  born  Schin 

Icn  did  not  take  the  only  first  prize.  The  one  of  the  best  pupll.s  of  Li.'^zt. 

Guide  Musical  of  Brussels  (June  22  and  Weldltngm  near  VI- 

Ml  e-ives  the  list  of  prizes  awarded  at  Liszt  dedicated  his  “Alda”  fan- 


29)  gives  the  list  of  prizes  awarded  at 
the  Censervatory  of  that  city. 

For  the  violin  prizes  there  were  19 
competitors.  The  piece  played  was  an 
excerpt  from  Vleutemps’s  4th  concerto. 
The  "first  prize  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction" was  divided  between  Mr.  De- 
Ihler.  a pupil  of  Cornells,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Millen,  a pupil  of  CCsar  Thomson. 


An  Englishman  has  been  studying 
women  in  connection  with  their  favorite 
composers.  According  to  him  the  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  Beethoven  Is  loyal 


enna.  - 

tasla  to  her.  and  it  w.ns  with  her  that 
he  played  his  "Dante"  symphony  ar- 
ranged tor  two  pianos,  the  first  time 
the  work  was  played  in  any  form  at 
Vienna. "Vera,”  a ballet  for  chil- 

dren. by  Vincenzo  d’Aloz,  was  pro- 
duced at  Macerata. A new  opera, 

"Khryse."  founded  on  Pierre  Louys’s 
novel.  "Aphrodite.”  music  by  Artlvar 
Berutti,  was  produced  at  Buenos 

A.yres. During  the  last  season  at 

the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House— It  ended 


The  Ni-w  York  Sun  says: 

"The  Knelsol  Quartet  has  abandoned 
Its  afternoon  concerts  and  will  diurlng 
the  next  season  here  confine  Itself  to 
five  evening  concerts.  They 
usual,  be  given  In  Mendelssohn  Hall. 

"This  announcement  j^roves  In  a 
measure  the  falsity  of  the  familiar 
.statement  that  women  support  the  se- 
rious musical  enterprises  of  this  city. 
The  audiences  at  these  concerts  were 
.'it  one  time  so  largely  made  up  or 
women  that  It  was  found  advisable  to 
give  them  in  the  afternoons. 

"But  the  real  supporters  of  the  quar- 
tet were  men.  who  found  it  lmpo.ssible 
to  attend  the  afternoon  perfomances, 
and  the  number  of  women  who  came 
to  th<m  was  not  large  enough  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  continue  them.” 


the  Ijondon  Philharmonic  ivquiested 
him  to  compose  a work  within  a given 
time  for  presentation  In  their  concerts. 
Mr.  MacDowell’s  reply  was  that  no 
man  could  do  his  best  work  to  order, 
and  within  .a  given  time.  Inspiration, 
and  not  opportunity  for  performance, 
being  the  true  Incentive  to  write.  Wish- 
ing to  be  of  help  to  certain  people  In 
whom  he  was  interested,  and  seeing 
no  other  way  clear  to  fulfilling  his 
wisher,  he  compo.sed  a set  of  pianoforte 
pieces  decidedly  more  in  '^e  popu.ar 
vein  than  his  own  style  would  allow,  ] 
published  them  an  assum^^^ 

name,  and  had  the  royalties  sent  to  the 
beneficiaries.  >vho  were  Uft  in  Igno 
lance  of  the  source.  The  pieces  had 
fl  Wree  sale.  Airion^  strangers 
Dowell  la  shy,  but  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends  he  has  generally 
story  or  quaint  conceit  that  recalls 
the  fanciful  wit  of  Oliver 
He  has  written  many  of  the  ,'crs'S 
which  he  ha.s  set  to  "P'm; 

iwlth  others  that  he  has  written,  v 1 
before  long  be  printed  m a 
limited  circulation.  The 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Prof.  Mac- 
Dov.ell  thinks  that  the  fugitive 
to  be  found  floating  in 
often  prove  excellent  material  ®°ng 

setting. New  York  Evening  lost. 


firm, 


admirer  of  Beethoven  Is  loyal.  21-"Carmen”  was  given  18  times, 

conscientious,  capable  of  in-  and  Delilah”  7, 


spiring  absolute  confidence  In  the  breast 
of  her  suitor.  The  admirer  of  Men- 
delssohn Is  affectionate  and  Inclined 
toward  melancholy.  She  that  is  fond 
of  Bach  Is  practical,  methodical,  an  ex- 


"Faust”  7,  "Samson  and  Delilah’’  7, 
“Mignon”  7,  “Marriage  of  Figaro”  6. 

"Lohengrin”  6,  "Tannhaeuser"  5. The 

baritone  Bertram,  well  known  In  Bo.s- 
ton.  has  been  engaged  for  throe  years 


From  the  "Rubaiyat  of,  Omar  Khay- 
vam,  Junior,"  by  Wallace  Iru-ln  (San 
Kraneiseo:  Elder  & Shepard)  Is  taken 
the  following  version  of  a famous  qua- 
train: 

A Grand  Plano  underneath  the  Bough. 

A Gramonhono,  a Chinese  Gong,  and  Thou 
TiTing  to  ring  an  Anthem  off  the  Key— 
Oh.  Paradise  were  Wilderness  enow! 


Verdi’s  “11  Trovatore”  has  been  re’vlved  I 
at  the  Scala  In  Milan,  where  It  had  not 
been  produced  In  19  I 

rectlon  brought  to  mind  t^hat 
Ing  fiasco  of  1883.  At  that  time  the 
French  baritone  Berger  suffered  so 
much  ■with  gout  that  on  the  stage 
he  could  move  neither  hands  nor  t®®t<  . 

while  Pascalle  (Azuceii.a)  was  so  fat 
that  she  could  not  regain  her  feet  after 
she  had  thrown  herself  at  thps®  °f  the 
Count  of  Luna.  She  was  hoisted  to  a 
standing  posture  by  two  pas®s- 
famous  Cabaletta  ‘D1  P>ra.  Marin 

stormed  so  and  threatened  rvlth  h s 
dagger  that  the  prompter  missed  his 

focting  and  fell  through  a trap.  Mu 

sical  Courier  (New  York). 


of  Bach  is  practical,  meinouwai.  IV"  h-  Roval  Onera The  full 

cellent  housewife.  Worshipers  of  Cho-  at  the  Berlin  Rojal  U^^^^  Reauiem” 

Crve"o"/oTd  s!fn^^s";;aTa^^  published  In  | 

n^arrow  and  old  maldish.  while  she  that  by  Rleter-Bledermann,  Lelpsic,  for  . . 
delights  in  popular  music,  “emphatic"  marks.  ^ 

rafor'^hean’’''''''-  Maurice  B6ring*cr’‘s  libretto,  founded 

head  or  heart.  ^ ^ Anthony  Hope,  with  mu- 

; MISS  Smythe  has*  evidently  a pull.  Her  sic  by  H‘“tbert  Bunnlng  and  the  t^ej 
opera.  "The  Forest.”  was  produced  at  "La  Prlncesse  Osra,  maj  thus  be 


i Berlin  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  con- 
ductor and  singers.  Although  It  failed 
dismally.  It  was  produced  afterward  at 
Covent  Garden.  It  Is  said  the  composer 
has  friends  at  court. 


• THF.  STORY  OF  THE  ART  OF  MUSIC.” 
By  Frederic  J.  Crowest.  16mo.  Pp.  190.  Il- 
lustrated. New  York.  P.  Appleton  & Co. 

u’hls  Is  a cheap  book,  both  in  price 
and  contents.  It  Is  well  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  It  Is  of  most  con- 
venient size:  but  It  is  full  of  mi--ln- 
formatlon.  Mr.  Crowest  tells  Bravely 


In  a nutshell;  "In  the  first  act  Henry’s 
projected  elopement  with  the  Countess 
Hilda  has  been  discovered  by  the  King,  > 
his  father,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his  . 
daughter.  Princess  Osra,  he  has  decided  ; 
as  a punishment  that  the  Countess  Hil- 
da shall  be  married  to  Stephen  the  sil- 
versmith. In  the  next  act,  Stephen  de- 
clines the  honor  which  the  King  pro- 
poses and  gives  as  his  reason  that  he 
has  sworn  never  to  marry  until  she 
whom  he  loves  shall  have  ’refused  him 
three  times.  The  King  admits  this  plea, 
and  promises  that  If  the  lady  does  not 


(h™Md°"storils  were  exploded  refuse  Stephen  thrice  he  shall  no  longer 

the  Ola  SCO  , thp  i tn  ma.rrv  Countess 


long  ago;  about  Hucbald 
first  to  write  parallel  fourths  ond 
about  Gregory  forming  scales  from  the 
Greek  tetrachords.  when  Gregory  did 
nothing  of  the  kind;  about  Franco  o. 
Cologne  fonuulating  the  system  of 
measured  music;  and  ho  repeats  even 
the  old  y.arns  .about  Palestrina,  wh'ch 
now  appear  only  on  programs  edited 
by  young  ladles.  If  many  of  Mr  Cro- 
wesfs  facts  are  not  facts,  his  oplnlcms 
are  lamentable.  Thus  he  regards 
S.  Bennett  as  "a  native  genius,  tuv 
greatest  English  composer  "since  Pur- 
cell"; Brahms  "at  moments  Is  bar- 
barously noisy”;  It  appears  "Improba- 
ble and  Impossible”  that  W.agner  will 
prove  to  he  an  epoch-maker,  .Mr.  Cro- 
west says  In  his  preface:  "I  have  pur- 

posely avoided  detailed  reference  to 
living  composers  of  every  school— save 
perhaps  the  Russian,  because  In  my 
opinion,  the  last  word  In  Music  worth 
hearing  has  been  spoken  for  many  a 
long  pcrlcd-and  this  by  the  masters 


be  compelled  to  marry  Countes.s 
Hilda.  The  smith,  thus  forced  to  give 
the  lady’s  name,  declares  her  to  be 
Princess  Osra.  The  King  takes  this 
humorously,  but  Osra  has  been  touched 
by  the  silversmith’s  description  of  his 
devotion,  and  declines  to  reject  hts  of- 
fer more  than  twice  In  one  day,  so 
matters  have  to  be  postponed.  In  the 
third  act  there  Is  a great  deal  of  bustle. 
Prince  Henry  and  his  Countess  effect 
their  escape  by  hiding  in  the  silver- 
smith’s house,  but  Osra,  who  has  as- 
sisted at  their  elopement.  Is  unable  to 
leave  impcrc€lved.  The  King  s guards 
come  to  search  for  the  fugitives.  Ste- 
phen defends  his  domicile  until  he  is 
mortally  wounded.  The  Princess  ap- 
pears; he  once  more  declares  his  love, 
and  dies  in  her  arms.”  Although  there 
Is  an  English  translation  by  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Elkin,  the  opera  was  sung  In  French. 
No  wonder  that  the  Referee  remarked: 
"It  may  seem  a little  odd  to  the  uniniti- 
ated In  the  mysteries  of  operatic  man- 


The  morality  of  gags  Is  a very  debat-  1 
able  question.  'Jf  course,  wnen  the 
musical  comedy  is  really  a work  of  art 
—and  musical  comedies  have  been  so 
at  the  Savoy— it  Is  obvious  that  to  In- 
se>’t  a "gair,”  however  amu.sir.g,  would 
destroy  the  unity  which  the  author 
had  aimed  at,  and  which  in  a success- 
ful libretto  he  cccaslorally  attains.  But 
it  is  also  common  knowledge  that  not 
infrequentlv  the  gags  of  au  amusing 
and  popular  artist  arc  the  most  siic- 
T cessful  part  of  the  play,  and  that  they  j 
1 inav  even  succeed  in  redeeming  from 
dullness  an  otherwise  boring  perform- 
ance Certainly  the  average  musical 
f.ln’e  does  not  suffer  from  such  treaL 
I ment.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  fi  om 
t?.r  evidence  in  court,  the  actor  who 
obtained  £400  for  wrongful  dismissal 
I had  ffood  cause  complaint.  He  nad 
been*"  plavlng  in  the  provinces  In  a 
well-known  piece,  and  9" 
u.=ed  certain  gags  of  his 

he  naturally  found  It  difficult  to 
fofget  when  playing  the  same  part  m 
town  Thence  followed  a anai.el  he 
tw^eeb  him  and  his  ntanager-wno  dls- 

I approved  of  fh®  This  was 

w'as  summarily  dismissed.  This  was 
certainly  severe  treatment,  and  we 
TOP-ri-atulate  him  on  the  compensatlcn 
' ^ received. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


• • 

"The  negro  composer  Is  having  an 
innlrlg  in  the  musical  world  just  now." 
said  a music  publisher.  .he 

"You  can  count  on  ycur  fingers  tne 
negro  composers  who  have  won  fame 
rin  the  past,  hut  now  It  is  a dlffeicr.t 
s"ory.  The  public  is  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize the  talents  of  the  colored  man 
in  song  composition.  There  is  hardly 
k music  publisher  in 
nrcscnt  who  docs  not  employ  at  i * 
one  negro  musician  who  con 
I music,  write  songs  ^ 

u<?eiul  as  a singer,  borne  firms  em 
1 ploy  two  or  three,  for,  since  the  ad- 
Ivfttt  of  the  coon  song,  the  negro  has 
become  a factor  in  producing 
ditties  or  evolving  new  Ideas  in  musical 

'^'^T^kho  old  days  when  minstrelsy  was 
at  its  height,  the  black  man  ^Bured 
prominently  In  entertainments.  He  had 
a place  in  the  choru.s.  If  not 
ly  featured.  But  not  for  long, 
recently  the  negro  has  had  no  easy  tnsk 
of  it  trying  to  win  recognition  as  a com- 

Bland,  an  old  negro  minstrel, 
led  the  way  In  securing  '"ccognlt  on  for 
his  race  bv  composing  such  songs  as 
In  ^he  Evening  by  de  MoopllghL  a 


Iroi 

ittsi 

■liok 


;uit  ( 
StWcIi 


Belli 


cYlssYc'iiTlts  way;  ‘Dem  Golden  Slip- 
pers,’ and  other  popular  songs  BUb 


SioLalA  anoYheV  n®Vro  composer  and  | 

comedian  In  the  early  80s,  also  gained 
somo  fame  cmd  a small  fortune  by  so  g 


""•sknf "Lucas,  another  composer 


ra!t  ‘^wUh  lr?"my  very  small  spae^ 


aeaii.  v^nu  *i*  ^ . 

This  will  account  for  the  absence  cf 
. anv  reference  to  Richard  Strauss.  The 
1 author’s  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
1 modern  Russian  music  Is  showm  by  his 
■ statement  on  pag«  177:  "Tschalkowsky 

still  lives."  A worthless  little  book. 


Songs  (op.  49)  by  Richard  Strauss 
have  excited  much  attention  In  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Leopold  Schmidt  of  the 
Berlin  Tageblatt  says  that  Strauss  s 
aim  Is  a "subtle  and  free  absorption  of 
Ihc  words  In  tones  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  rules  regarding  keys  or 


an  English  composer  to  write  his  music 
to  a French  libretto  based  on  a tale 
by  an  English  novelist,  and.  further 
that  the  work  should  be  sung  In  French 
In  England  when  an  English  adapta- 
tion is  at  hand;  but  the  Speediest  way 
to  arrive  at  Covent  Garden  Is  via  the 
Cor.tlrent.  and  Mr. 

ently  roundabout  way  Is  justified  by  the 
arrival  of  his  w’Oik  at  the  destination 
he  di: sired." 


In  Edward  Elgar’s  new  song.  "Land 
Of  Hope  and  Glory,”  which  was  sung 


enco  to  tne  ruies  reBim-iub  --  r>iut  at 

measure."  and  among  these  songs  are  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  B i U 

that  mav  be  called  "soclal-dem-  Albam’s  Coronation  Concert  •luut  21. 
""™  ,lc  Thk  B^-reuth  management  the  refrain  Is  the  trio  of  his  military 

..rpasinif  thcie  on  account  of  the  hlgih  who  has  been  singing  The  Three  ris 

1 then  retire  from  the  stage.  She  sang 
I first  In  London  in  1873. The  festival 


The  fllnal  scene  from  an  opera. 
"Grettir  the  Strong.”  by  Paul  Corder. 
son  Of  Frederick  Corder,  was  per- 
formed at  a concert  of  the  Royal 
Academy  students  on  June  20.  Grettir 
is  a hero  of  Iceland,  who  brings  home 
on  his  ship,  Thorvor.  his  bride.  His 
friend  Thorblon  falls  In  love  wim 
Thorvor,  who  returns  hls  love.  The 
sailors  are  persuaded  to  mutiny;  but 
Grettir  does  wonders  with  hls  sword 
and  Is  about  to  stick  the  traitor  when 
Thorvor  runs  between  them  and  Is 
killed.  Grettir  Is  exceedingly  mortified, 
and  that  she  may  have  a glorious  fune- 
ral he  farewells  her.  sets  fire  to  the 
ship.  Jumps  overboard  and  swims  to 
hls  island  home.  The  Era  assures  us 
that  "the  young  composer  has  grap- 
pled successfully  with  the  dramatic  in- 
cidents'’—although  he  Is  "somewhat 

indebted"  to  Wagner. Nahan  Franks 

will  conduct  In  German  cities  this 
summer  concerts  of  pieces  by  Ameri- 
can composers. Thomas  Chappell, 

the  London  publisher,  w'ho  died  lately, 
bought  "The  Bohemian  Girl  of  Balfe 
for  about  $2500.  He  was  also  shrewd 
enough  to  buy  the  rights  of  'Faust 

from  Gounod. Blanca  Blanchi,  the  ^ 

widow  of  Pollnl,  will  teach  singing  at 
the  Munich  Conservatory.  She  was 
born  at  Heidelberg  In  1858,  studied  un- 
der Pauline  Vlardot  at  Paris,  and  ap- 
peared successfully  as  a colorature- 
slnger  at  Carlsruhe,  London.  St.  Peters- 
burg. Vienna,  Budapest.  Her  last  en- 
gagement wat  at  Hamburg. Sophie 

Menter  the  pianist,  sold  her  estate  m 

the  Tyrol  for  $125,000. Dvorak  has 

finished  a new  opera,  "Armida."  which 
will  be  produced  at  Pllsen.  Gambrlutis 
would  seem,  to  be  a better  subject  tor 

that  town. They  say  that  Jeanne 

will  take  the  part  of  POllOas 


oATifr  ‘The  Upper  Ten  and  the 
IXer  Is  eredUed  to  two  no- 

T about  three  year.s  age  In  I^vcrU  ■ , 
iVt^^ho  opposed  -re^thnr^S™ 

i^'i'’as  "kin ‘\^om,ilTshed’  f uMcian:  , 

Trs^hlt"'  w^^The' Llgbihousc  by 
tho  Boa  ’ He  also  composed  ,In  lb' 

ku(l  the  Wedding  RUlB.’  "'he  lata. 
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Wedding.'  ‘The  MUlW'ay  in  the  Moon,’ 
and  a host  of  others,  besides  a num- 
ber of  Instrumental  pieces  and  sacred 

^""<?iuce  •mg-time’  music  became  tlie 
rJo  n number  of  negro  composers 
have  ceme  for.varcl  and  most  of 
pwidar  songs  and  dance.s  with  tl^ 

J l-fiitatlon  swing  were  the  product  of 
{legro  composers.  Ernest  Hogan,  w -■_ 
wrote  ’All  Cxms  Look  Alike 
Williair.s  and  Walker,  Rosamond  -10'’":. 

ami  Bob  Cole  and  many  othcrs| 
have  all  won  dollars  and  fame.’— 
New  York  Sur 


Suiy 

T • 1 J-i.-.  *V. 


Every  time  I ^’ent  into  the  City 
through  the  triumphal  gate,  J noticed 
a beggar,  swept  there  like  an  ^xcre- 
ment  of  Fate,  tragic  in  his  rags.  The 
passers-by  glanced  at  him,  but  his 
stretched-out  hand  did  not  receive  a 
penny,  except  on  the  few  and  naive 
days  of  fair  or  pilgrimage. 

They  said  to  me;  "A  figure  of  desola- 
tion, he  has  groaned  there  for  w.n- 
ters." 

And  on  a certain  holiday,  no  beggar- 


Raunay  - , . , 

in  Debussy’s  opera  when  It  Is  revived  I there. 

*h  Re  has  gone  under,  I said  to  m.v  - 

■•U^may  our  Lidy  of  Death  be  less 


i 


Mbh  to  him  Ihiin  our  l^:uly  of  I^lfe! 
ily  surprise  was  Rrtat  when  I found 
lUJ  In  the  chief  sduare  of  the  town. 
And  how  changed! 

Fine  inou.staches  like  bird'.s  win.g.s, 
lonoele  in  an  eye.  fashionable  over- 
nt.  ring.s  on  hl.s  Angers,  ills  hair  per- 
such  was  the  resu.=citated. 

And  h.-  laughed,  l.uiqhod,  .so  tliat  his 
illow  teetli  became  Pandean  pipes. 
Once  tlie  symbol  of  sorrow,  now  that 
Joy. 

They  ran  to  crowd  about  him  and 
trust  upon  him  pieces  of  gold  with 
bich  he  tilled  a glazed  pouch. 
Puzzl:d.  I questioned  him. 

‘Finally,"  answered  the  unforeseen 
ntleman,  "having  observed  that  my 
Ighbor  was  gay  in  the  presence  of 
y unliappiness,  I resolved  to  provoke 
s grief  in  the  presence  of  my  joy.  For 
an  is  thus*,  made;  weep,  he  will  laugh 
er  you:  but  laugh,  and  he  will  weep 
er  you.  From  egoism?  Jealousy? 
lackguardism ? Sadism?  Who  knows*? 
jt  thus  it  is.  Hence  my  metamorpho- 
my  last  money  spent  in  gay  cloth- 
g.  Formerly  the  wretched  being  whom 
)U  knew  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
■awing  pity  into  his  wooden  bowl; 

baker  refused  him  even  moldy 
usts.  and  if  he  went  to  shiver  under 
e Aowery  balcony  of  a courtesan,  she 
nptled  her  slops  ' on  the  importunate 
ish  of  creeping  things;  but  now,  mind 
led  WMth  the  gambols  of  a clown,  soul 
variegated  as  a toy  shop,  I ask  alms 
a man  of  tlie  world,  and  gold  o’er- 
Is  my  hands,  and.  indeed,  overAows 
y pockets  and  silk  hat.  From  'all 
larters  there  is  totvard  me  the  im- 
ense  gesture  of  'the  sower.  Just  now 
ey  signed  checks  to  my  order  at 
reet  corners.  It  is  not  yet  noon,  and 
e I am  more  heavily  burdened  than 
Spanish  Madonna.  Soon  I shall 
ubtless  need  a valet  to  carry  off  my 
ms;  perhaps  I shall  need  a chariot." 
4t  the  end  of  the  year  the  receipts 
the  strange  beggar  were  so  consid- 
able  that  he  co’Jld  indulge  himself  in 
uxury  of  discharging  the  national 
bt.  SAINT-POL-ROUX. 


t was  May  Yohe,  then  Mi.=s  May 
the.  Lady  Hope,  again  May  Yohe, 
w the  'Yohe  woman,  probably  never 
rs.  Strong,  and  possibly,  before  the 
rtain  falls.  Lady  Despair. 


"'Why.  that  acpeiuis  upon  circum- 
stances,’ replied  Forester. 

" 'iVhat  circumstances?’  said  Marco. 
’’  ’ll  depends  upon  what  sort  of  bc- 
nevelence  we  have,'  said'  Forester. 

’’  ’How?’  asked  Marco. 

’’  ’Why,  it  depends  upon  ^whether  our 
object  in  sliowing  a kindness  is  to  do 
good,  or  to  be  thanked  for  it.  If  our 
motive  in  giving  ’ap  our  stats  was  t'ho 
hope  of  being  thanked  for  it,  we  have 
certainly  failed.  But  if  it  was  to  do 
good,  wc  have  certainly  succeeded;  for 
we  have  relieved  the  lady  from  a very 
unplc.'isant  situation.  The  best  way  is 
to  act  in  all  such  cases  for  the  sake  of 
doing  the  good,  and  then  we  shall  not 
be  very  niuich  troubled  if  we  don’t  get 
credit  for  it,  so  long  as  the  good  is 
done.’  ’’ 

Forester  also  said:  ’’She  may  have 

been  .grat.-fcl,  though  she  did  not  ex- 
pres.s  her  gratitude.” 

Thus  is  1853  there  was  an  attempt  to 
solve  a social  problem  that  still  per- 
ple.xes  hundreds.  Forester,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  not  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  of  the  true  Bos- 
tonian, The  elderly  lady  could  not 
thank  him  and  Marco;  they  had  never 
been  presented  to  her;  they  brought  no 
Utters  to  her;  she  had  never  even  seen 
them  at  a lecture. 


Coronation  reminiscences  are  still 
pertinent  and  interesting.  We  learn 
from  a contemporaneous  account  that 
the  anointing  of  Anne  -ndth  Richard 
HI.  of  England  was  performed  In  this 
manner;  ’’Then  the  Kyng  and'  the 
queue  put  of  their  robes,  and  ther  (at 
the  hig'h  altar)  stode  all  nakyd  from 
the  medele  upwards,  and  anone  the 
Bieshope  anoynted  bothe  the  Kyng  and 
the  queyne."  It  is  said  that  a similar 
custom  existed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  and  Charles  I.  wa.s  anointed  on 
his  naked  shoulders,  arms,  hands  and 
head. 


Pen  thousand  gallons  of  cider  and 
>0  gallons  of  wine  were  destroyed  in 
e burning  of  the  monastery  of  the 
appist  fathers  at  Oka,  40  miles  or 
from  Montreal.  It  is  hard  to  asso- 
ite  so  much  cider  with  the  Trappists, 
lose  habitual  phrase  Is  "Brother,  wc 
list  die”  and  never  an  invitation  to 
tlAcial  stimulation.  Monasteries  arc 
metimes  associated  with  chartronse. 
nedictine,  cordials  for  sale  and  not 
r use;  but  there  is  a story  that 
nnish  King  John  of  England  died 
im  eating  preserved  pears  and  drlnk- 
g vast  quantities  of  cider  handed 
m by  monks  who  were  accused  of 
asoning  with  poison,  as  though  the 
iss  itself  might  not  have  been  lethal, 
r.  Huysmans,  who  has  wijtten  much 
out  the  Trappists  and  even  liven 
long  them  as  a sort  of  parlor  boarder 
d amateur  monk,  has  not  alluded  to 
y detail  of  cider.  The  Grande  Char- 
5use,  by  the  way,  has  decided  \o 
3ve  ’w'ith  the  famous  library  and  the 
rdlal-plant  to  Switzerland,  where 
ere  is  a heavy  spirits  tax.  American 
nrists  may  yet  be  seen  breakfasting 
view  of  lake  or  mountain  on  coffee, 
ead,  eggs,  and  as  a substitute  for 
e traditional  honey,  chartreuse.  The 
es  in  Switzerland  will  not  then  be 
quired  to  work  overtime. 

Boston  is  indeed  a conservative  city. 

B far  back  as  1853  women  ijid  not 
ank  men  who  gave  them  their  seats 
public  conveyances.  We  quote  from 
at  admirable  and  realistic  study  of  ; 
e and  ma.miers,  "Marco  Paul’s  Ad-  j 
mtures  in  Boston,"  by  Jacob  Abbott,  I 
book  that  -will  be  a most  valuable 
/cument  to  the  future  historian  of 
le  city.  Marco  and  Forester  had 
ken  seats  at  the  Providence  Station 
the  ’’.Marlboro  Hotel  ’ coach,  and 
e driver  had  promised  to  take  them 
a boarding  house  in  Franklin  Place, 
n elderly  woma.n-  ’’lady,"  to  use  the 
ore  reAned  term  of  the  author— "ad- 
inced  through  the  crowd  toward  the 
»ach,  accompanied  by  a boy,  who  was 
jparcntly  her  son.”  There  was  no 
lom  for  them,  but  Forester  and  Majeo 
ive  up  their  seats  and  walked.  "The 
dy.  however,  did  not  thank  Forester 
r giving  up  the  seat,  but  took  it  at 
ice  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  course." 
orester  and  Marco  did  not  write  a 
tter  of  complaint  to  the  Transcript; 
,iey  philo.sophlzed  while  they  walked. 

■ ’I  don't  think  that  was  much  of  a 
dy,’  said  Marco. 

'*  'Why  not?’  said  Forester, 

’’  'Why,  she  did  not  even  thank  us 
r giving  her  our  seats.  I don’t  think 
shall  ever  trouble  myself  to  give  her 
.seat  again.  Shall  you,  Cousin  For- 
mer?' 


The  New  York  Sun  reports  progress 
on  the  great  Dictionary  of  Profanity 
and  Curse  Lore.  Keen  investigators 
with  note  books  and  phonographs  are 
now  at  work  from  the  Golden  Gate, 
aye,  even  from  Manila,  to  Eastport, 
Me.’  Their  labor  is  a labor  of  delight, 
not  the  perfunctory  toil  of  a horse  in 
a brickyard,  who  expects  the  reward 
of  mouldy  oats  and  hay.  To  them  the 
work  is  not  drudgery,  nor  will  the 
prolegomena  be  written  in  the  gloomy 
ispirit  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

And  yet  the  purpose  and  the  plan  of 
this  gigantic  work  are  not  yet  fully 
grasped,  even  by  the  experimentally 
profane,  even  by  the  coiners  of  oaths. 
■Witness  this  letter  from  an  honest  in- 
I ciuii’Gr  t 

Prout's  Neck,  July  26,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

I write  you  with  diffidence,  as  one 
■who  has  only  practised  the  noble  cult 
of  cursing  as  an  amateur,  under  an  oc- 
Icasional  stress  of  circumstances,  and 
has  thus  acquired  nothing  that  can  be 
regarded  as  a technic.  A certain  ner- 
vous strength  of  inspiration  may  be 
born  of  such  combinations  as  a sudden 
shower  and  a new  silk  (hat,  or  a falla- 
pious  watch  and  a punctilious  last  train, 
but  the  sustained  power  developed  from 
daily  and  hourly  profanity,  thought- 
fully varied  and  combined  to  suit  the 
place,  the  occasion  and  the  mood,  and 
chastened  by  the  severities  of  practice 
ai>d  crltici.sm  into  an  absolute  style,  is 
still  to  me  an  envied  possibility. 

May  such  an  humble  but  ambitious 
student  of  the  venerable  art  of 
anathema  inquire  as  to  the  scope  and 
the  alms  of  the  great  Encyclopaedia 
of  Profanity  that  I understand  to  be 
projected?  Is  it  designed  to  traverse 
only  the  trunk  lines  of  malediction, 
to  score  only  the  great  fundamental 
notes  of  expressed  emotion,  or  will  it 
trace  out  the  obscure  branches  of  ob- 
jurgation and  stop  obligingly  at  the 
Aag  stations  of  individual  invective? 
If  the  soul-crisis  of  Higgins  should 
formulate  itself  in  the  bold  Agure  of 
"Hell  and  Scissors,”  'vi’ill  the  great 
work  take  cognizance  of  this  mere 
variation,  or  will  Higgins’s  individu- 
alism be  submerged  in  a multitudinous 
sea  of  generality? 

M'ill  welcome  be  given  and  a deAnlte 
place  assigned  to  the  timid  and  evasive 
bla.sphemies  of  the  large  class  that 
falls  to  meet  the  verbal  issue  fairly, 
but  dilutes  its  thought  into  such  craven 
phrases  as  “By  ginger,”  "By  hokey," 
"By  Jiininetti,”  “By  crimey,"  or  "By 
cripps?” 

Will  such  forms  as  “By  Christmas,” 
and  "By  Christopher  Columbus,”  which 
start  with  Intrepid  promise  and  pres- 
ently deliquesce  into  a lame  harmless- 
ness. be  regarded  as  profanity  at  all, 
or  merely  be  swept  into  the  cate.gory 
of  such  chips  of  the  true  block  cf 
cursing  as  Pish,  Tush,  Fudge,  Pshaw, 
tuid  Sugar? 

Will  "Pig’s  Wrist,”  employed  as  an 
expletive,  be  regarded  as  competent 
swearing,  and  will  “Holy  Smoke”  or 
such  even  more  abstruse  Agures  as  "By 


trie  Groat  Horn  Spoon”  be  hcUl  snAt-' 
(iontly  daring  to  reserve  record?  Is 
the  work  to  be.  In  a word,  a trui; 
the.sanruB  of  all  orgasmic  utterance.s, 
a worthy  text-book  for  the  student  and 
it  competent  work  of  consnlt.ation  for 
the  adept?  Or  is  it  intended  to  servo 
as  a kind  of  Ollendorf  of  objugalion— 
to  enable  the  casual  foreigner  to  curse 
a cabman  or  a waiter  with  address  and 
tluency,  and  to  permit  a man  who  has 
missed  a ferryiioat  or  dropped  his  last 
jirescntable  collar  Into  the  washbawl 
to  meet  the  situation  without  dramatic 
liesitation? 

ABEL  SEAMAN. 


Mr.  Seaman,  we  described  at  length 
some  time  ago  the  scope  and  the  aims  : 
of  this  colossal  work.  The  proofs  of 
the  prospectus  are  now  at  the  edito- 
rial office  of  the  New  York  Sun,  where 
they  are  undergoing  Anal  revision.  We 
have  noted  your  address  and  as  soon 
as  the  prospectus  is  ready  for  circu- 
lation, you  will  receive  a copy. 

We  may  here  state  that  the  work 
is  intended  to  be  all-embracing.  It  will 
include  “Sugar”  as  well  as  the  historic 
oath  of  Cambronne;  “Rats"  as  well  as 
the  superb  oath  of  William  the  Con- 
queror: you  will  not  look  vainly  for  the  1 
long  hidden  and  mysterious  name  of  . 
ancient  Rome,  you  will  And  the  precise  ! 
form  of  the  oath  uttered  by  the  Em-  ^ 
peror  who  swore  by  himself.  Profane 
metaphors  and  in  fact  no  Agure  of 
speech  will  be  passed  by,  and  the  as- 
sertion of  John  Bellenden  Ker,  Esq., 
that  the  phrase  "he  has  no  more  chance 
than  a cat  in  hell  witho'ut  claws,”  is 
[in  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  "Dan  er  giiit 
in  heel  wijst  uit  klaar.s’’— “than  a 
thorough  rogue  should  tell  of  his  own 
accord  all  he  knows”— will  be  consider- 
ed in  modern  scientiAc  spirit.  There 
will  even  be  a separate  volume  on 
Oriental  Profanity,  for  the  Arabians, 
Persians,  Turks  are  rich  in  sonorous 
and  picturesque  oaths  and  imprecations; 
witness  a curse  recorded  by  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  I 
edition  of  "The  Arabian  Nights.” 

The  dictionary  will  be  a vast  store- 
house of  curses,  maledictions,  impreca- 
tions, execrations,  that  have  poip.ped, 
sizzled  and  reverberated  from  the  stam- 
mering infancy  of  mankind  to  the 
Aower  of  civilization  ns  revealed  in  the 
person  of  the  accomplished  and  habitual 
crimjnal. 

What  a mine  of  information!  Did 
James  I.  give  sound  advice  against  the 
habit?  "And  especially  beware  to  of- 
fend your  conscience  with  use  of  swear- 
ing or  lying,  suppose  but  in  jest,  for  oath 
oaths  are  but  an  use  andi  a sinne  cloathed 
■with  no  delighte  nor  galne.”  Other 
mr.narchs  were  not  so  prim-mouthed. 

'J  he  oath  of  Louis  XI.  was  "Basque 
Dieu,”  that  of  Charles  'VIII.  “P.-ir  le 
jour  Dleu;”  Louis  XII.  delighted  in 
"Le  Diable  m’emporte.”  Francis  I.  in 
"Foi  de  Gentllhomme;”  Charles  IX.,  it 
is  said,  swore  blasphemously  and  iiorri- 
bl.v  at  every  third  word.  Mlchaelis  in 
his  commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses  observes  that  the  great  leader 
made  no  laws  against  idle  swearln.g. 
The  Commentato.r  censures  the  English 
law  against  profanity,  and  adds  "And 
yet  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  one  hears  so  much  curs- 
ing as  In  England.”  Michaelis  wrote 
this  in  1S14;  but  Brantome  ye.ars  before 
him  gave  the  palm  to  the  Spaniards 
for  vdfled  profanity  and  named  55  of 
the  most  common  and  ancient  oaths, 
many  of  which  are  singularly  ingenious 
end  hair-raising.  See  Brantome’.s 
’’Sermons  et  Jure  mens  Espaignols”— 
Appendlce  a'u  TroisI§sme  Discours 
(Paris,  1838,  'Vol.  II.,  pp.  59-67).  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Seaman,  why  the  inhabitants 
of  Cre^e  swore  by  the  goose?  Is  the 
term  ".Marry”— as  in  "Marry  come  up”— 
a phrase  dear  to  the  vetenun  comedian 
Mr.  Hank  C.  Barnabee— an  oath  in 
wnich  the  name  of  the  Virgin  is  thinly 
disguised?  Was  the  Rev.  Adam 
Clarke,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  S.,  justiAed  in 
writing  in  his  diary:  "Sept.  17,  1781: 
■Came  back  full  of  heaviness,  owing,  I 
.believe,  to  my  not  reproving  sin;  for  I 

heard  swear  ’faith!’  on  Sunday 

night.  Resolved  to  speak  concerning 

this  the  Arst  opportunity,” 

These  and  countless  notes  are  already 
corded  and  securely  preserved  in  a 
tirc-proof  building  with  hose  ready  for 
immediate  application. 

The  list  of  contributors  is  steadily 
growing.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Devery  of 
New  fork.  Prof.  Triggs  of  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  Prof.  Saumund  of  Tubingen, 
have  entered  their  names  and  already 
sent  in  rich  material. 

The  cable  informs  us  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Ormuz  are  suffering  on 
account  of  the  abnormal  heat.  Ancient 
travelers  tell  us  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  dwellers  at  Ormuz  to  stand  in 
the  hot  months  while  the  sun  was  up 
in  water  to  their  chins.  But  this  is 
an.  irrev*rent  age,  and  no  doubt  old 
■traditions  are  Aouted. 

Some  time  ago'amhan  wa.s  proposed 
for  membership  at  a club  in  Boston. 
His  sponsors  urged  his  election  on  the  i 
ground  that  he  was  a man  of  established  j 
originality,  and,  as  a proof,  they  cited  ■ 
the  fact  that  he  had  once  given  a din-  j 
ner  in  which  the  dishes  were  served  ■ 


'b.ickwiird;  ihns  ci.;f 
dish  and  ov.^-'lcr.-}  Uic  last.  Tie  ;■  .,u 
mitico  on  clecUous  admitted  ilv-  Jn- 
ticc  ,-)f  till-  argum.-m,  and  tlm  origii.^il 
was  circled  'without  a dissenting  vuicc, 
proiia  Illy  because  the  lommlltw  hoped 
Unit  lie  would  give  a remarkable  die 
ner  of  gratitude  at  wnleli  th<y  would 
sit  as  guests. 

Wc  were  talking  with  Old  Chimrs  Iasi 
Saturdjiy  and  the  talk  Uirned  on  the 
ndv.iruages  and  dlsadv;uitages  of  life 
after  a man  is— say  55  years  old.  (It 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  wc  should 
have  said  ,50  or  even  40.)  We  mentioned 
as  a warning  to  cumliercrs  of  the  earth 
and  superAuons  veterans  the  melancholy 
lease  of  the  Struldbrugs  described  b.v 
Swift.  01(1  Chime.s  sighed,  and  said: 
“We  slionld  l)c  born  at  an  old  a.ge  and 
live  backward.  I thought  of  this  when 
I heard  of  young  Breeze’s  dinner,  tliat 
I famous  dinner  which  took  him  into  the 
I Porphyry.”  And  then  Old  Chimes 
talked  so  shrewdly  concerning  the  joys 
of  such  a life  that  we  begged  him  to 
cl.'uborate  hi.s  views  and  put  them  in  a 
form  by  which  they  might  .gain  wide 
publicity — at  least  for  a day.  Yestcr- 
d;4y  we  received  his  copy.  Nor  were  we 
surprised,  for  although  he  pooh-poohed 
the  worth  of  his  theory  of  life  and 
spoke  of  his  aversion  to  writing,  he 
nevertheless  seemed  plea.sod  and  s;ud 
ho  -would  consult  Miss  Eustaci.v,  wlio 
is  here  for  a few  dav  .s  after  her  re- 
turn from  Europe.  And  thus  does  Old 
Chimes  reason: 

The  threshold  of  middle  life  is  in- 
conveniently high,  and  one  inevitably 
stumbles  over  it,  unless  the  path  has 
been  set  with  the  hurdles  and  ditches 
of  illne.ss.  Otherwise  this  Arst  obstacle 
to  the  heedless  pace  of  youth  oversets 
us.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a little  tumble 
from  which  we  rise  jauntily  and  walk 
on  in  more  cautious  fashion.  Oftener 
it  is  a grave  mishap,  the  consequences 
of  -which  burden  the  rest  of  (he  vvay. 
Once  in  a while  this  faux  pas  is  the 
last  step  on  a journey  of  which  we 
may  he  conveniently  weary.  They  that  , 
run  fall  li.irdest;  they  that  walk  dis- 
creetly fare  better;  here  and  there  may 
be  one  that  passes  the  danger  point 
witiiout  observing  the  change  of  level, 
but  to  nearly  all  it  is  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous. 

If  onl.v  the  thing  could  be  lived  back- 
\v.ard.  To  be  born  a,  toothless  and  in- 
|Arm  graybtard  is  not  to  be  at  Arst 
more  troublesome  and  helpless  than  an 
equally  bald  and  incompetent  infant. 
But  how  much  more  satisfactory  the 
progress!  Life  is  begun  with  every  dis- 
advantage—with  physical  weakness, 

j rheumatism,  an  impaired  digestion,  jaded 
appetites,  tired  energies,  blunted  am- 
bitions—without  teeth  or  hair — perhaps 
I even  v\'ith  the  weary  burdens  of  re- 
I spectability.  family  ties,  public  honors. 
Coming  into  the  -world  at  eighty-Ave 
with  these  grave  disadvantages  one  is 
still  comforted  by  the  reAection  that 
they  are  transitory.  If  the  mind  is 
not  clear  on  other  points,  this  hope  at 
lea.st  is  constant.  Thus  one  endures 
with  equanimity  the  tedious  celebration 
of  one’s  eightieth  birthday,  goes 
through  the  ceremonial  v/lth  even  a 
jaunty  air,  for  he  knows  full  well  that 
youth  and  congenial  obscurity  lie  be- 
fore him. 

I At  sixty-Ave  comes  the  plunge  iotc 
active  li'.isiness  or  professional  life,  a 
sad  grind,  -which  looks  forward,  how- 
ever, to  decreased  labors  and  responsi- 
bilities from  year  to  year  a.nd  a gradu- 
ally increasing  energy.  Besides  thi.? 
boon,  the  binh.s  r,ow  and  then  of  elder- 
ly bores,  who  under  normal  conditions 
oC  life  mi.ght  have  died  at  about  this 
tim.e  to  universal  satisfaction,  pass  un- 
noticed. 


At  Afty-Ave  the  h;iir  licgir.s  to 
blacken,  the  teeth  to  grow,  one’s  whole 
being  to  be  invigorated,  and  gout, 
rheumatism  and  the  re.sults  of  a slug- 
gi.sh  liver  to  disappear.  Women  begin  to 
take  ,a  long-anticipatecl  interest  in  the 
rejuvenescent  who  feels  a calm  and  upi- 
litting  sense  of  deserving  such  atten- 
tion. Alcohol,  long  ii  tyrant,  begins 
to  change  his  mien  and  to  assume  the 
milder  aspect  of  an  occasional  and  .‘•■ub- 
sc.rvicnt  minister  to  ideasnre.  The  mus- 
cles cry  out  for  employment  and  the 
tools  of  golf,  tennis  ,lnd  baseball  arc 
progressively  exercised.  Soon  the  age 
of  eligibility  for  the  Presidency  is 
passed,  and  in  exchange  for  this  awful 
n-.sponsiliiiity  is  received  complete  im- 
munity from  rhtumatism  and  full 
ignorance  of  the  possession  of  digestive 


Thereafter  blessings  come  thick  and 
fast.  Money  and  it.s  cares  pass  slowly 
away,  and  give  place  to  a small,  well- 
earned  income  and  zest  to  enjoy  ever,-.- 
penny.  Inconvenient  and  superfluous 
knowledge,  ami  obstructive  experience, 
gradually  fade  into  blissful  ignorance, 
and  the  jiainful  results  of  early  indis- 
cretions tend  to  disappear  and  be  for- 
gotten. One's  faults  become  undone, 
one’s  mistakes  repaired,  one’s  crinn  s 
nncommitled.  TIte  dan.ghter  th.-it  had 
married  unwisely  and  was  indiscreet  in 
the  malter  of  cli'ldron  becomes  single 
again,  without  the  ;iid  of_the  law,  and 


Ly 


a rortal  ;rronp^s.  TUe  alconoiic 
• ■ri,  wlic  had  p ino  t>.  llip  does,  returns 
from  his  laiilne  d'stinathin.  ami  ro- 


siimes  his  mnn’  popular  impersonation 
f household  joy. 


By  and  hy  the  wli'-.  with  whom  life- 
long dilTeronoes  of  opinion  had  been 
dutifully  maintained,  resumes  her 
maiden  state,  and  the  jocund  condition 
of  hache'orhood  lit-s  before  one.  In  the 
prime  of  Ilf--,  at  the  very  tip-top  of 
physical  vltor  and  mental  buoyanr.v, 
with  a background  of  trouble  passed, 
disaoihtles  overcome,  the  memory  of 
an  nninti  rrnpted  progress  from  bad  to 
good,  trom  evil  tt>  innm  i*ncc.  one's  con- 
science smiles  pcrmissively  upon  ah 
impulse,  and  j'outh.  fortified  b\*  the  ex- 
perictue  of  years  anil  safeguarded  by 
a knowledge  that  has  not  brought 
satiety,  ma.v  be  enjoyed  to  the  ut- 
most. 


I Klirtation  has  an  added  piquancy, 
j since,  begun  at  the  finish,  its  maddest 
extra vag.inces  can  have  no  untoward 
result.  and  must  necessarily  end 
I ihroii.gh  natural  causes.  College  an- 
I Duals  have  no  terrors,  since  they  are 
no  longer  the  condition  of  a degree, 
iiut  merely  serve  as  a convenient  meas- 
I lire  of  how  much  one  has  succeeded  in 
j torgetting.  'I'he  tobacco  habit,  long 
I vainly  resisted,  presently  terminates  by 
' natural  limitation,  and  cocktails  are 
j pleasa  ntly  filed  away  in  the  memory, 

' without  calking  regrets,  alongside 
' I>lacid  recollections  of  Edwin  Eorrcsl's 
j.erforniance  of  Spartacus,  which  ono 
docs  not  in  the  least  liesire  to  see  again. 


eulogizes  ti»' 

practice — brown  October  • fne — describes 
with  evident  admiration  an  alcoholic 
hero  as  "a  good  two-handed  drinker.  ’ 
Tins  ve'rbal  irrigation  is  enough  for 
a summer  day  when  all  nature  is  drip- 
ping with  moisture.  Yet  how  many 
additions  might  be  m.ade  to  the  long 
list  compiled  by  Messrs.  Henley  and 
Farmer. 


Nor  should  any  nice  person  object  to 
such  foot-pads  of  speech.  Slang  is  lan- 
guage in  the  making.  The  most  gro- 
tesque term,  the  mort  outrageous 
phrase,  is  preferable  to  the  snobbishly 
genteel  cant  of  society.  Some  weeks 
ago  we  passed  a church  where  a wed- 
ding had  just  been  celebrated.  Women 
stood  'on  tlie  sidewalk  discussing  the 
performance.  And  a girl  said  in  the 
peculiarly  metaillc  voice  th.at  is  non’ 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  those  that 
had  fathers  and  grandfathers:  “Helen, 
what  did  you  think  of  the  technic  of 
the  groom?” 


Mr  J.  C.  Tarver  attempts  to  prove  in 
Ills  life  of  Tiberius  that  the  "monster 
of  iniquity”  was  in  reality  the  nobjes 
Poman  of  them  all.  Tacitus  was  de- 
ll'lierately  partial  and  false:  Suetonius 
was  a toul-mouthed  chatterer.  Caprae 
the  alleged  scene  of  horrid  orgies  and 
incredible  cruelties,  was  merely  an 
agreeable  summer  retreat  w here  chU 
d-cn  were  sent  to  school.  But  air. 
Tarver  has  committed  the  greates  ou 
rage  on  the  memory  of  liberius,  .t 
has  made  him  dull  and  ' 

still  prefer  the  tyrant  of  onr  schoold  y • 
who  took  delight  in  ^^e  performance  ot 
one  Novellius  Torquatu^  for  the  latter 
drank  three  Ballons  of  wine  at  one 
draught  in  his  presence  and  thence  ob- 
tained the  name  "Triconguts 
qimestorship.  Suetonius  speaks  a 
"nine  gallon”  draught,  but  we  here  side 
with  Pliny. 


William  J.  Bryan.  Kudyard  Kipling 
and  Chauncc.v  .M.  Depew  may  then  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  as  fellow-partici- 
paiiU  in  a friendly  game  of  tag  or 
in:irbles,  since  the  worst  is  known  of 
them,  mid  the  pos.sibillties  of  a later 
acquaintance  with  them  need  .lot  be 
consldeicd.  Ambitions  are  mere  mat- 
ters of  the  past;  money,  beyond  the 
modest  sum  required  to  keep  one  in 
tops,  "niibbles”  and  other  luxuries  of 
boyhood,  is  as  dross;  there  has  been 
nothing  to  gain  from  one's  fellow  man 
for  many  years,  hence  there  has  been 
no  occasion  to  exercise  such  traits  as 
selfishness,  snobbery.  mendHCit.v,  or  to 
assert  an  arrogant  physical  control  in 
personal  combat.  The  only  clouds  on 
the  horizon  of  self-unconsciousness  in 
which  all  must  finally'  end  are  such 
short  and  iiiiterrifying  ordcal.s  ;is  in- 
verted measles,  retrograde  miimp.s.  and 
the  relatively  painless  subsidence  of 
teeth. 


To  an  infancy  thus  achieved  the  bot- 
tle will  offer  no  difficulties;  for  long  ex- 
perience of  thi.s  article  in  other  uses 
will  have  provided  an  adequate  technic. 
Ami  to  a baby  with  such  a past,  the 
reckless  and  extravagant  attentloi  s of 
women  will  afford  a keen  reminiscent 
plcdsuro  that  will  go  far  to  soothe  and 
comfort  his  way  to  inevitable  oblivion. 


We  have  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Cbillingworth  Field.  “M’hy  do  you 
, w'aste  -so  much  space  in  the  considera- 
tion of  profane  words  and  phrases? 
Profanity  is  nevor  literature.”  Pro- 
fanity never  literature?  Shades  of 
Plato.  the  Elizabethans,  I’lelding, 
Sterne  Hugo!  Was  Thomas  de  Quin- 
cey  a master  of  .style?  We  opened  one 
of  his  volumes  at  random;  the  page  is 
the  fourth  of  the  essay  on  “Pinner: 
P.e.al  and  Reputed”  or  "The  Casuistry 
of  Boman  !Mcals”;  .and  wc  find  this 
sentence:  “Many  a wild  fellow  in 

Rome,  your  Gm.cchl,  Syllas.  Catilines, 
would  not  have  played  hell  and  Tommy 
in  the  way  they  did  if  they  could  have 
soothed  Iholr  angry  stomachs  with  a 
cigar 


■While  there  are  all  manner  of  ru  ■ 
mers  coneerning  the  originality  of  Mr 
Marconi,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  lightning  struck  the  pole  of 
a house  where  Mr.  John  Stone  Stone 
conducting  experiments  near  Kiver- 
bank  Court,  Mr.  Tesla  sits  undisturbed 
with  a wet  towel  about  his  head,  with 
ice  on  his  spine,  perfecting  his  scheme 
of  Tireless  I-egraphy.  for  tne  use  and 
advantage  of  pedestrians. 


■Mr  Tarver  is  not  alone  in  the  task 
of  whitewashing.  Mr.  Umberto  Silvagni 
is  the  author  of  a book  just  published. 
“I.'linrcrio  e le  donne  dei  Cesan.  If 
these  wives  of  the  Emperors  w'ere  not 
always  "perfect  ladies.”  Mr.  Silvagni 
Insists  that  they  were  often  as  good  as 
they  shonia  have  been.  We  are  also 
assured  that  the  Nero  known  to  us  in 
hi‘=“iory  (so-called)  fiction,  painting, 
opera  is  a legendary  character,  no 
more  real  than  John  Silver  or  count 
Fosco.  Nero,  however,  as  a profo8-_ 
sir.nal  musician,  a virtuoso,  must  hate 
teen  an  egoist.  We  are  surprised  that 
Mr  Silvagni  says  ncthing  about  the 
Extraordinary  resemblance  between  the 
bust  of  Nero  and  the  face  and  head 
Mr.  Harry  Persons  Taber,  who  founded 
the  Koycroft  Press  and  is  now  of  .he 
Springfield  LTnion. 


^t  least  so  Old  Chimes  informs  us; 
bt’it  should  we  trust  impUciUy  a man 
who  asked  us  yesterday  and  apparent- 
ly i-,.  good  faith  whether  membexs  of 
the  Salivation  Army  sang  spittoons. 


And  he  said  that  he  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  Mercure  de  France,  be- 
cause the  price  must  necessarily  go  up 
and  down. 


We*  regret  the  disappearance,  one  by 
one.  of  these  hearty  old  rulers  and  noble 
dames.  Tiberius.  Nero.  I.ucrezla  Bor- 
gia Richard  HI.  now  are  pale  and 
washed-out  figures.  Judas  Iscariot  was 
vindicated  long  ago  as  a mere  instru- 
ment of  the  Divine  Plan.  Aaron  Burr, 
we  are  told,  was  shy  in  the  Presence 
of  iadios;  Napoleon  was  not  addicted 
pasolr.nately  to  mutton;  the  fiery  glow 
of  Tom  Paine’s  nose  was  due  to  indiges- 
tion. not  to  rum;  Emerson  ate  Pie  jvt 
breakfast  only  when  he  had  to  go  with- 
out thin  slices  of  salt  pork  fried  m 
cream  which  should  have  been  accom- 
panied witli  fried  apples.  And  yet  the 
present  age  is  characterized  as  stren- 
uous!   


Menelik  of  Abyssinia  has  Instruciea 
his  frontier  guards  to  shoot  anyone ; 
that  attempts  to  Import  alcoholic 
drinks  into  his  dominion.  Successful 
marksmen  will  be  decorated  with  th-; 
order  of  the  Blue  Ribbon.  Menelik, 
himself,  requires  no  stimulant,  for  he 
is  a direct  descendant  of  Solomon  the 
Wise  and  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
is  therefore  himself  hot  stuff.  The 
Abyssinians  have  always  detested  pork 
and  regarded  the  hare  as  an  unclean 
animal.  The  traveler  Bruce  saw  a 
whole  army  of  Ay.ssinlans  made  dea- 
cons. Man.v  interesting  enecdotes  could 
be  told  illustrative  of  their  observance, 
of  Christianity  for  years.  Truly  a won- 
derful  people:  but  are  there  no  stimu- 
lants found  among  them?  Have  they 
nothing  that  corresponds  to  opium, 
haschlch.  klf,  morphine,  cocaine,  ether? 
We  have  heard  of  Europeans  that  in- 
toxicate themselves  by  the  use  of 
petroleum  and  even  red  ink.  Then  there 
are  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  New 
Mexico  who  know  loo  well  that  the 
cactus,  mescal,  is  an  Intoxicant  of  the 
visual  faculty.  Mr.  Havelock  Eiys  ex- 
perimented with  this  plant  and  dreamed 
strange  dreams.  His  friend  saw  still 
stranger  sights  on  a veranda  near  the 
ocean.  The  -sea  turned  purple,  advanc- 
ed to  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  and 
then  went  back.  The  water  turned  , 
into  a flower  garden,  and  one  of  these 
flowers  was  so  beautiful  that  he  walk- 
ed toward  It.  The  flower  vanished.  The 
head  of  a cat,  vague,  but  smiling,  ap-  i 
peared  between  sky  and  earth.  The 
body  and  paws  were  joined  to  it,  and 
lo.  the  animal  was  a lynx;  but,  after 
all.  it  had  no  paws:  its  eyes  were  opals; 
it  danced  solemnly  in  a circle.  A 
friend  tried  to  kick  the  lynx.  It  van- 
ished, but  another  beast  came,  with 
pointed  nose  and  ears;  it  feared  the 
fate  of  the  lynx  and  stayed  In  a corner 
behind  a door,  and  it  kept  putting  out 
its  snout  and  then  it.  too.  disappeared, 
but  of  its  own  accord.  ' There  was  an 
Oriental  city  on  the  beach;  a walled 
town  with  mosques  and  minarets  and 
citadels  and  houses,  snow  white  and 
baking  in  the  sun.  A metal  covered 
tortoise  came  up,  shattered  the  town 
i and  bore  it  away  with  him.  And  then 
I an  immense  horde  of  little  black  woolly 
1 quadrapeds,  something  like  guinea 
pigs,  clad  in  astrakan  and  with  glisten- 
ing worms  in  their  eyes,  came  out  of 
' the  sea.  They  sported  on  the  beach. 

1 Their  swarming  and  crawling  reminded 
one,  of  the  sight  of  a body,  long  dead 
and  abandoned,  which  has  Just  been 
turned  over  in  the  woods.  And  these 
things  also  vanished.  This  was  the 
last  vision  The  dreamer  awoke  with 
a fierce  appetite,  swallowed  with  diffi- 
ciiltv  a few  mouthfuls  and  then  went 
to  bed.  For  two  days  his  heart  was 
weak,  and  he  was  much  depre-ssed. 
Two  mescal  cocktails,  dry' 
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The  list  of  "Wet  Words”  published  m ! 
the  New  York  Sun  of  " 

deL  and  abiding  interest  to  all 

thoughtful  citizens,  ^e in- 

conversant  with  the  vocabulary  of  that 
arch  enemy,  the  Demon  Rum. 

•?hc  sun  mentions  a “mysterious  wet 
word  'o-ro-i-ded.'  with  accent  on  the 

penuit."  a word  ‘^at  describes  an  ad- 

min  oTHamiUon  place." the  well  kno.m 
•?er-idl”^‘ tb!  "fl"r^st  ‘ p.re!"  and'  there 
‘‘*re'‘f.fIo"'this  list  the  word. 

•^®The"sun  savs  that  to  be  pretty  well 
“sieged  up’^is  “distinctly  gentler  and 
of  feebler  alcoholic  connotation  than 
II  lay  e a “jag.”  But  one  jag  d «ere  « 
from  another  jag  m glory.  A Jas  in 
the  dictionary  that  Unow^s  not  the 
terminology  of  strong 
of  hay.  in  the  dialect  of  Craven  i 
West-Riding  in  the  County 


Miss  Odette  Dulac.  whose  repertory 
was  shortened  in  London  by  the  Cen- 
sor, is  singing  her  "spiciest’  songs  at 
"smart  society  home?.”  The  aristoc- 
racy has  always  been  the  eneouragei 
and  fosterer  of  true  art. 


Mr  Joan  Rodcs  publishes  in  the 
rEvuc  Blanche  (Paris)  a collection  of 
opinions  on  education.  Mr.  Francis 
jammes  is  quoted  as  saying;  I should 
like  to  see  children  educated  by  poep 
who  would  teach  them  love,  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  everything.  A tmy  of 
six  should  be  encouraged  in  his  liking 
tor  bis  rocking  horse,  and  a girl  of  the 
same  age  in  her  attachment  to  her  doll. 
When  they  are  older  they  should  be 
sent  to  smile  in  the  woods.  As  for  un- 
employed teachers,  they  should  become 
mechanics  or  deputies,  so  that  there 
would  never  be  a lack  of  railways  or 
goveriunent.” 

Zola  wrote;  "My  father  died  when  I 
was  a little  child,  and  as  my  mother 
was  exceedingly  and  weakly  kind  tow- 
ard me  I grow  up  at  liberty.  W hen  I 
«as  seven  or  eight.  I did  not  know  how 
to  read  1 can  say  that  I shaped  my- 
self. and  this.  I think,  ;s  the  best  sys- 
tem. I do  not  believe  in  education. 


the  wesi-Kiuius  ■“  — - Cheshire 

If  -o  ,1  is  a large  load;  in  onesnin. 

'.^’•jres'had  a light  wooing  jag.''  "He 
I was  fearfully  jagged. 

1 phrase  "He  had  a jag  on  holly  un 
familiar 


Remy  de  Gourmont  wrote  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Martinique  performances: 
“The  earth  is  not  finished,  whether  it 
be  not  wholly  born  or  not  who  ly  dead. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  it  is 
young  or  old,  nearer  its  birth  than  its 

end.”  „ ^ .. 

And  so  we  find  the  Opium-Eater  writ- 
in"-  in  1S33:  "In  man  the  sixtieth  part 
of”f'000  years  is  a very  venerable  age. 
But.  as  to  ths  planet,  as  to  our  little 
earth,  instead  of  arguing  dotage.  6000 
vt-ars  may  have  scarcely  earned  her 
bevciid  babyhood.  Some  people  think 
she  is  cutting  her  first  teeth;  some 
think  her  in  her  teens.  But,  seriously, 
it  is  a very  interesting  problem.  Do 
the  60  centuries  of  our  earth  imply 
youth,  maturity  or  dotage?” 


At  Bridston,  Me.,  a man  that  has 
palpablv  trampled  on  the  State  ^ ;, 

described  as  "hotter  than  a cannon, 
frilbany  N Y.  (1S76-1SS9).  a statesman 
1^0  wal'  intoxicated  ^•“'’  something 

more  than  the  ranged 

rhetoric  "had  a dog.  This  dog^r^^^e^^ 

fr 


The  case  of  Mr.  Abraham  Slimmer 
nf  Waverly.  la.,  who  has  given  his  lux- 
urious house  to  Sisters  of  Mercy  for  a 
hospital,  and  now  lives  in  a woodshed, 
should  not  excite  surprise.  He  is  73 
years  old.  and  as  he  had  lived  in  his  ! 
house  for  3.)  years,  he  now  realizes  the 
vanity  of  many  things  after  which  so 
many  toil.  In  childhood  the  woodshed 
is  a favorite  playground.  The  smell  of 
it  haunts  a man  in  after  life— It  o’er-  | 
crows  the  odor  of  musk,  tobacco,  rum  i 
and  even  bank  notes.  And  as  a man 
returns  after  .satiety  to  .simple  thinp, 
the  woodshed  is  again  the  one  desir- 
able place  for  sport.  Spoon  food  can 
be  easily  prepared  on  a small  anJ  com- 


•hetorlc  - nan  a - pioodhound. 


paralively  harmless  kero.sene  stove.  ^ 


and  admirable  ventilation  insures  sound 
sleep.  .Mr.  Slimmer  may  be  justly  put 
In  the  list  headed  by  the  .Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece. 


I color.'but  with 

the  supremo  value  ^ still 

.''■°4'"'^WUUam'^Ha2Utt  Macdonald, 
tie  BoI;onlan'haritone  who  hahitua.ly 


Father  Ducey  of  St.  Leo  .s  Church. 
New  York,  has  complained  of  the  vio- 
lent singing  lessons  given  by  Mr.  Emilld 
Agramonte  to  his  pupils.  "The  singing 
from  the  studio  almost  drowns  out  the 
best  elTorts  of  the  choir.”  The  pupils 
are  evidently  learning  the  old  and  onl.v 
true  Italian  method,  of  which  we  na\e 


in  circulars. 


Mr  Henrv  Bronner  of  New  York  is 
sued'hy  his"  wife  Cora  for  a separation. 
In  bis  reply  he  says  that  she  is  "a  laige 
buyer  of  a variety  of  perfumes  and 
expensive  dyes,  and  has  dyed  her  h^r 
an  improper  shade  of  red.  He 

further  sfates  that  she  is  a victim  of 
the  hack  habit,  the  terrible  disease  that 
reges  among  Aldermen  and  Common 
Councilmen.  ^ 

Mr.  Bronner  should  read  ine 

Blondes  of  ■Venice.”  which  is  written 
entertainingly  in  French,  and  he  will 
there  learn  that  the  most  learned  and 
decorous  brunettes  In  France  and  Italy 
were  (luring  a period  of  years  .so  envi- 
cus  of  red  and  golden-haired  beauties 
that  they  put  chemistry  into  practice. 
It  is  true  that  in  northern  countries 
the  red-haired  male  and  female  were 
held  to  he  treacherous  by  nature,  so 
that  Judas  was  always  represented  as 
red-headed:  It  is  also  true  that  in  the 
East  red  hair  is  considered  a sign  of 
leprosv;  and  Roederer  was  of  the 
opinion  that  for  this  reason  henna  was 
iiscii  for  painting  the  hair  and  beard 
that  the  red  color  might  be  universal: 
hut  the  color  of  the  hair  Is  hardly  in- 
dicated in  the  old  Spanish  thirty  points 
of  female  beauty.  The  three  black 
rfquisites  are  eyes,  eyebrows,  eyelashes. 
The  three  red  points  are  lips,  cheeks, 
na'ls.  Now  black  eyes,  brows  and 
lashes  are  irresistible  with  golden  or 
reddish  hair,  while  red  eyebrows  and 
tvelashes  with  black  hair  would  pro- 
toke  astonishment  rather  than  a son- 
net. But  what  is  the  “Improper”  shade 
of  red?  How  can  hair  be  improper, 
even  if  it  be  green  or  blue?  A chemi- 
cal blonde  is  not  necessarily  a frivolous 
person.  We  regret  that  Justice  Hall 
did  not  listen  to  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perts. but  contented  himself  with  re- 
quiring Mr.  Bronner  to  pay  Cora 
a month  alimony  and  a counsel  fee  of 
$100.  pending  trial;  and  thus  curiosity 
must  -wait. 


U appears  that  business  men  of  Le^- 
io"-ton  Kv.,  are  trying  to  settle  th., 
I'largis-CoEkrill  feud.  The  President  of 
•he  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes  t(^ 
.oppoint  six  prominent 
Uiwvers.  who  will  have  the  pleasant 
duty  of  going  to  Jackson  ■ "and  pei  - 
Euading  the  factions  to  lay  down  theh 
arms.”  Aesthetics  may  wonder  -wnj 
'»V©'  feud  is  not  encouraged,  for  it  Sives 
color  to  the  locality,  but  they  should 
remember  that  the  neighborhood  is 
pic  us.  and  some  of  the  timid  mai 
(leleried  from  going  to  church,  for  it 
i«  the  practice  to  plunk  anyone  connected 
with  the  family  troubles  who  is  wend- 

•ng  Ills  way  to  the  sanctuary-witness 
the  case  of  “old  Bill  Strong.”  shot  from 
his  hors?  while  going  to  chu.wi 
with  his  daughter  and  grandchild. 


he  b! 


Whv  would  it  not  be  a good  plan  to 
bring'  together  all  the  participants  m 
this  feud,  from  the  white-haired  grand- 
sire  to  the  little  boy  who  is  Just  able 
to  tote  a gun,  put  them  in  the  marke- 
place  and  compel  them  to  shoot  at  ^ch 
other  and  carve  each  other  until  they 
are  all  exterminated.  Many  "promi- 
nent” citizens  would  undoubtedly  be 
thus  removed;  but  there  would  then 
be  opportunity  for  a fresh  and  amicable  » M 
start,  and  there  are  no  doubt  a hundicd  »« 
or  two  "rising  young’’  lawyers,  horse 
raisers,  distillers  and  other  thlng-um- 
fcobs,  who,  nourished  on  the  wine^  of  the 
country,  would  quickly  become  pronm- 
nent.”  And  think  of  the  number  of 
“promineiils"  in  any  county  of  any 
State.  What  is  Death  against  these 
"prominents”?  As  one  of  the  most  re- 


n-.arkable  men  of  this  country  elo-| 
ciuently  remarked:  “The  loaf  tails;  b’ 


the  forest  remains.’ 


ki! 


The  Corsican  vendetta  has  an  ad- 
vanta.ge  over  the  Kentuckian  in  this 
the  costumes  are  far  more  picturesque 
The  hat  alone  Is  a proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. And  for  this  reason,  no  doubt 
<he  Corsican  brand  is  preferred  bJ 
librettists  of  opera,  serious  or  serio 
comic.  Gerlach’s  opera,  “Matteo  Fat 
c-cne,”  was  a failure  the  other  nigh 
at  Berlin  on  account  of  the  quality  o 
the  music,  but  the  story,  know-ri  t 
readers  of  Chamisso  and  Merimfee,  i 
iom.".nticaIIy  blood-curdling.  Then  ther 
are  those  splendid  fellows,  the  Corsica 
Brothers ; but  have  you  ever  seen 
plav  in  which  a Kentucky  brother  rise 
Through  a trap  to  the  accompammer 
ef  a wild  and  beautiful  melodj  . M 
AV.  J.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Walter  Dan 
ir-sch  were  at  work  on  an  ope^  foun< 
ed  on  the  story  of  Cyranp  de  Bergera 
Perhaps  the  success  of  Mr.  Sainu 
Eberle  Gross  In  a Chicago  court  • 
disquieted  them  with  the  fear  of  p.  . 


'SalSuMhIng'  though  detected  Rogtand. 
''(^’hy  should  not  Mr.  Henderson  throw 
aside  C.vrano  a.s  a hero  and  use  the 
Hargis-Cockrlll  feud  ns  a subjeef*  Or 
it  he  is  disinclined  to  treat  an  American 
subject  of  contemporaneous  interest, 
Jlr,  Harry  l;.  Smith  of  rahblt-llUe  pro- 
ductiveness might  be  persuaded  to 
throw  off  another  masterpiece.  Mr. 
Hamrosch  would  not  be  obliged  in  thi.s 
case  to  change  his  music;  it  would  lit 
ene  book  as  well  as  another;  one  of 
I he  Kentucky  gunners  might  wear  a 
false  nose  on  the  stage,  so  that  the 
\'ose-motiv  might  be  preserved;  and 
here  i.s  plenty  of  ftghtins-music  in 
‘Cyrano.’’  If  Mr.  Pamroeeh  is  not 
vhrlly  satisfied  with  his  niu.sie — a sup- 
•nsition  that  is  palpably  absurd— he 
niglii  substitute  the  score  of  his  ' Scar- 
et  Letter.”  The  latter  opera  was  given 
inly  once  or  twice,  and  no  one  remem- 
-trs  it.  'Phe  church  scene  with  the 
booting  of  ’’Old  Bill  Strong”— a deep 
i.irs  with  whiskers,  a sort  of  Kentucky 
larecl— would  make  a thrilling  finale 
'f,  say,  the  second  act. 


1>  If 


Ross  Coghlan  has  renounced  allegi- 
nce  to  King  Edwai‘d.  We  hope  this 
■ws  is  kept  from  the  monarch  now 
onvalescent. 


Mr.  Julian  Ralph  says  that  polo  is 
he  ’’piece  de  resistance”  at  Saratoga, 
le  does  not  say  that  the  re.sistance. 
specially  when  it  is  a player’s  head, 
imietimes  gives  way  to  a mallei. 


Mr.  Ralph  is  surprised  to  find  that 
le  most  conspicuous  visitors  at  this 
cure  resort”  stay  up  late,  get  up  late, 
lid  do  not  begin  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ly  until  afternoon.  The  polo  games 
?gin  at  4.30  P.  M.  “Everybody  is  al- 
ost  certain  to  be  out  of  bed  and  dress- 
1 by  that  time,  which  is  10  hours  later 
lan  they  would  be  up  were  they  in 
arlsbad,  Homburg,  Aix-les-Bains,  or 
ad  Manheim.” 

When  we  used  to  visit  Saratoga— 
was  in  the  seventies— for  the  purpose 
taking  the  waters  freely,  we  rose 
irly  and  often. 


It  is  a singular  fact  that  many  of 
le  townsfolk  when  they  are  at  their 
immer  cottages  or  at  fashionable  inns 
■pong  mountains  or  by  the  sea  insist 
1 keeping  city  hours.  We  know  a 
mily  that  goes  for  rest  and  recreation 
' its  ’’cottage”  in  New  Hampshire. 
* his  cottage  is  practically  a city  house 
'irnished  wdth  all  the  luxuries  that 
ectricity,  sanitary  plumbing  and  ex- 
•ess  companies  can  offer.  Breakfast 
this  house  is  between  10  and  10.30; 
ncheon  is  at  2.15  or  2.30;  dinner  is 
lywhere  between  8.30  and  9.  Now 
hat  advantage  of  air  and  exercise  is 
issible?  A walk  at  noon  is  under 
e blazing  sun.  By  sunset  the  air 
chilly.  The  guests  soon  fall  into 
e habit  of  stuffing  at  meals  and  tak- 
g only  piazza  or  carriage  exercise, 
■liousness  is  the  inevitable  result, 
le  mountains  become  stage  moun- 
1ns.  admired  at  a matinee  or  at  an 
ening  performance. 

Minister  Wu  is  to  be  envied.  He  has 
id  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  obitu- 
y notices. 


’Nothing  is  so  altogether  delightful 
the  way  of  a cribbage  board  as  one 
ade  entirely  of  Ivory.”  But  such  a 
'>rd  would  have  added  nothing  to  the 
|Ho.vment  of  Dick  and  the  March- 
,(u|^ess.  The  equipage  of  chess  cannot 
too  curiously  carved  or  adorned; 
cribbage  and  checkers  are  inher- 
tly  plain  and  common  games,  games 
thoqt  frill  or  state,  undress  games 
hich  admit  of  a familiarity  that  is 
j most  vulgar. 

’m!  Acton’s  library,  which  has  been 
yen  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  Mr. 
|hn  Morley.  is  in  one  respect  at  least 
traordinary  if  not  unique;  "Every 
'Ok  that  Lord  Acton  bought  was 
'Ught  because  he  desired  to  read  it. 
re  fact  that  a very  large  proportion 
his  books  were  extremely  rare  was 
ly  Incidentai.” 

it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  form 
read  a library  of  70,000  volumes;  but 
arly  everyone  can  secure  for  his  own 
tew  favorite  volumes.  No  collection 
n be  drearier  than  one  formed  on 
e principle  of  Sir  John  Inibbock’s 
I best  books— a priggish  library  for 
ig.s,  either  in  full  flower  or  In 
ibryo.  Our  heart  sinks  when  we  see 
mplete  sets  of  Prescott.  Macaulay, 
mgtellow,  Emerson,  Scott.  Thack- 
D’oltens,  the  British  Essayists 
d Poets,  etc,,  m their  best  clothes 
hind -the  glass  doors  of  a sombre 
ok-case.  The  Public  Library  ™on_ 
ins  the  highly  respectable  bonks 
•d  they  are  always  open  to  the  piffil 
; man  wishes  to  own 

ly  books  that  are  ’’not  for  genera 
c.”  a few  volumes  by  some  5oet  or 
sayist  who  is  a companion  closer 
an  a brother,  or  a shabby  little  book 
I grotesque  purpose  or  invention 
jam  ippose  you  should  today  form  a 
' Tary  of  historical  and  problem  novels 
jW  in  fashion.  How  gladlv  two  vears 
4“  om  now  you  would  swap  the  lot 
r two  or  three  of  Dumas’  best  stories 
' an  old  volume  of  Montaigne  o'r 
izlitt!  Tbe  latest  book  is  generallv 
a quickest  to  be  stale  eenerallj 


CtiT.OR-Al'DITION  and  color-mu- 
.sif  have  been  ofi.u]  discussed  in 
the  Journal  during  the  last  ^0 
y-ar.s,  I ho  names  of  Newton, 
Hoffmann  (not  llio  teller  of  strange 
tales!,  Lady  Campbell,  Huysmans, 
Pfre  Ca.siel.  the  Preneh  and  German 
investigators,  are  not  unfamiliar  to  tho 
readers  of  this  column.  And  some  are 
■well  aware  that  to  certain  hearers 
the  music  of  Wagner  seems  scarlet  or 
purple,  Meyerbeer  ecclesiastical  violet, 
Massenet  now  palo  red  and  now 
orange,  Lecoeq  cherry.  Offenbach  ap- 
plo-green,  etc.,  etc. 

Then  there  was  about  1895  a color- 
music  machine  invented  by  an  English- 
man. A.  W.  Rimlngton,  just  as  in  tho 
38th  ccntur.v  Castel  Invented  a color- 
clavecin.  An  organ  or  harmonium  at- 
tempted to  present  music  in  visible 
colors;  there  was  a combination  of 
electric  lights,  and  various  successive 
or  simultaneous  notes  of  chords  paint- 
ed themselves  on  a luminous  screen 
in  suggestive  juxtapositions,  in  har- 
monious blendings.  "Tne  periormer 
was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  the  domi- 
nant tonality  of  each  composer,  and 
the  eye  to  accustom  itself  insensibly 
to  perceiving  the  purple  of  Wagner,  the 
sky-blue  of  Mozart,  the  brownish  gold 
and  th ' blood-ruby  from  the  palette 
of  Saint-Saens.” 

And  now  we  learn  from  Mr.  Raymond 
Bouyer’s  article  In  Le  Mfnestrel  of 
July  13  about  the  Singing  Rainbow  of 
Duddell.  They  that  wish  to  Investigate 
the  formulas  In  true  scientific  spirit 
should  con-sult  the  letters  written  by 
Mr.  Paul  Janet  Feb.  24  and  April  14 
of  this  year  to  the  AcadSmie  des  Sci- 
ences. 'riie  experiment  Is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  electric  oscilla- 
tions. Artificial  music  will  replace  the 
niuslc  made  by  performers.  There  will 
be  an  "orchestre-elSctrode.”  Notes,  oc- 
taves, chords  will  issue  from  the  vi- 
brations of  luminous  rays.  By  “or- 
chestre-elSctrode,”!  suppose  Mr.  Bou- 
yer  means  an  electrical  orche.stra. 

' He  kindly  assures  performers  that 

they  need  not  at  present  seek  other  and 
abhorrent  employments.  The  machine 
is  only  rudimentary;  not  all  the  'notes 
of  the  scale  are  produced.  "If  hone.st 
horses  are  seriously  threatened  by  au- 
tomobiles, musicians  may  still  look  for- 
'ward.to  some  seasons  of  concerts;  the 
phonograph  Itself,  a nasal  and  simple 
register,  has  not  yet  said  Its  last  word; 
•and  the  vibrant  virtuoso  conductors  of 
Germany  may  still  insure  excellent  re- 
ceipts at  Sunday  concerts,  provided 
their  gestures  be^ graceful  or  striking,” 
Mr.  Bouyer  goes  still  farther.  He  re- 
calls Debussy,  the  composer  of  Noc- 
turne.s,  “L’AprSs-midl  d’un  Faune,”  i 
“PClIfas  et  Mfilisande,”  and  says;  "DC-  ; 
bussysms,  wnlch,  by  the  way.  Is  most  ' 
finely  Inspired  by  the  archaic  masters 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  will  seem 
to  be  music  wholly  of  the  past,  when 
this  luminous  orchestra  will  express 
electrically  and  unaided  the  sonorous 
clearness  of  the  nine  Muses  of  Beet- 
hoven." 

A Paris  correspondent  writes;  “It 
does  not  Surprise  me  to  hear  that  Call- 
hard  has  formally  refused  to  allow  the 
straw  hat  in  the  coulisses  of  the  Op- 
era. , It  was  a long  time  bef^e  the 
smoking  jacket  was  permitted,  and  col- 
ored ties  with  evening  dress  have  al- 
ways been  rigorously  taboo  since  the 
days  when  President  Carnot  refused  to 
admit  to  the  ElysSe  any  eccentric 
young  men  with  this  insignia  of  a 
superior  Intelligence.” 


Richard  Strauss  wrote  to  a friend  in 
this  city  last  week  that  it  was  an  error 
to  suppose  that  Emil  Paur  was  to  act 
as  his  Impressario  if  he  came  to  this 
country  during  the  coming  season  to 
conduct  a series  of  orchestral  concerts. 

"The  mistake  ‘ probably  arose."  the 
composer  and  conductor  writes,  "from 
the  fact  that  we  discussed  the  mattir 
a great  deal  while  together  in  Vienna. 
I have  two  offers  to  go  to  the  United 
States  next  spring.  Which  of  the  two 
I shall  accept,  or  whejther  I .sh.TlI  have 
the  time  to  accept  either,  I do  not 
know  as  yet," N.  Y.  Sun. 


Theodor  Reichmann  sang  Amfortas  at 
Bayreuth  and,  according  to  a cabled 
report,  his  performance  was  "artisti- 
cally magnificent,”  but  his  voice  “be- 
gins to  show  slgn^  of  age."  Reichmann 
created  this  part  in  1882  and  I hoard 
him  at  Bayreuth  in  August  of  that 
■year.  Scaria  was  the  ’’Gunnybags,’’ 
Materna  the  Kundrj’,  Winkelmann  the 
hero.  Wagner  and  his  Cosima  =at  with 
Liszt  in  a box.  Reichmann  then,  as 
was  indeed  lijs  wopt,  sang  persistently 
below  the  pitch,  but  there  v\'as  some- 
thing in  the  part  °f  Amfortas  that  ap- 
pealed peculiarly  tq  him  and  he  played 
with  true  distinction.  The  sad-eyed  man 
who  had  been  wounded  sorely  through 
weakness  of  the  flesh.  I first  saw  Relch- 
nmnn  at  Munich  In  "The  King  of  La- 
hore," when  he  was  the  first  walking 
gentleman  with  a celebrated  aria.  His 
Vanderdcckon  was  an  intelligent  im- 
personation, and  his  Don  Giovanni  was  ' 
a stupid  masher,  although  my  friend. 


5n‘.  vviiimm  a-,  ■wptntu  |),  .Kimiticd  tK'it 
it  was  characterized  by  a certain 
“South  Cove  elegance.”  Relchm.ann  l.s 
no\v''*53  years  old.  W’hen  he  sang  here 
at  a Symphony  concert  his  coat  was 
.•mhelllshed  with  many  decorations,  for 
'German  rulers,  like  Symphony  qrchc.s- 
ti’a  audiences  h.>  Boston,  do  not  mind 

fal.=e  Inton.ation— they  arc  hardened 
hearers. 


vv  riu  ns  uiorouKUi  . 


t an 


Mrs,  Ziiipora  M'onteith,  a soprano 
who  sang  .some  ye.irs  ago  In  this  coun- 
try, is  now  givin.g  ’’entertainments'’ 
with  her  own  company  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. Foeldesy,  tho  son  of  a musi- 

cian in  the  Biulai)cst  orchestra.  ])la>'.'^ 
violin  music  on  ilie  ’cello  and  appeared 
in  London  at  St.  James  Hall.  His  tone 
was  praised,  and  tho  Referee  spoke  of 
his  “interpretatious  of  passages  of 
tender  sentlnieiu”  as  "charmliigly  re- 
fined and  engaging.”-^ 'fo  the  Referee 
critic.  Popper's  “Tarantella”  seemed 
to  bo  "one  of  those  wlggley,  giggley, 
klckery  pieces  In  which  violoncellists 

seem  to  take  special  delight.” 

Hegedues,  violinist,  gave  a recital  In 
London  July  18.  "His  style  is  finished 
and  refined,  but  he  has  not  yet  ap- 
quired  any  great  depth  of  expression.” 

Mantelli.  the  passionate  contra,lto, 

will  be  a member  of  tho  Mascagni 

Opera  Company. -The  Californian 

contralto,  Alta  Yolo,  wlio  sang  lately 
in  New  York  at  the  Circle  Audito- 
rium and  at  the  Pt.  Nicholas  Garden, 
will  go  to  Paris  to  study  for  grand 
oper'a  — -Mascagni  will  be  ids  own 
stage  manager  in  thl.s  oountry. Lil- 

lian Blauvelt  will  .sing  in  the  fall  and 

early  -winter  in  England.' Nordica 

has  been  resting  in  the  Black  Forest. 

"Jean  de  Reszke  refused  to  sing 

at  the  abandoned  Coronation  perform- 
ance at  Covent  Garden  because  he  was 
not  allowed  to  appear  at  that  perform- 
ance and  no  other  during  tlie  season. 
He  was  willing  to  sing  at  the  special 
performance,  but  the  committee  de- 
clined his  co-operation  on'4-hose  terms.” 

Hugo  Heormann,  violinist,  will  make 

a»tour  of  the  United  States  this  next  sea- 
son. He  was  bor.n  at  Hedbronn  on 
March  3,  1814,  he  studied  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  and  since  ISfil  h.as 
lived  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Maln,-  ivhere 
he  has  been  busy  as  soloist,  leader  of 
chamber  concerts,  and  teacher.  He 
has  appeared  as  a virtuoso  in  Frapee 
and  England  as  'well  as  in  tierman 

cities. Richard  Eckhold,  who  led  for 

a time  opera  in  English  at  New  York, 
will  lie  the  chief  conductor  of  the 
Moody-Manners  Opera  Company  at  Co- 

vent  Garden  this  fall. The  givers  of 

tlie  Music  Festival  at  Cologne  lost 
.about  $82-3. The  monument  of  Hein- 

rich Mtirschnor  in  a graveyard  at  Han- 
over lias  been'  injured  by  vand'als  who 
threw  down  the  bu.st  from  the  pedestal 

and  broke  it  into  fr.tginems. ^T'he 

publishers  Ricordi  & Co.  at  Milan  have 
epened  a reading-room  for  employes  in 

their  new  factory. ^Siegfried  AVagner 

is  at  work  'on  his  third  opera,  which 
will  be  iji'oduced  i,iext  season  at  Lelp- 

sic. An  opera,  “The  Countess  of  Eg- 

mont,”  by  Raft'aele  Lazzari,  was  prew 
dneed  at  Trent,  June  24.— — Two  new 
opeias  'Will  be  produced  at  the  Russian 
Opera  House,  St.  Petersburg,  next  win- 
ter: '"Servilia,”  by  Rlmsky-Korsakoff, 
and  “Nikita  Dobriniez,”  by  Gretoh.ani- 

noff, 'Paolo  Martucci,  an  18-year-old 

son  of  Giuseppe  Martucci,  who  is  coro- 
poser,  pianist  and  director  of  the  Na- 
ples Conservatory,  iplayed  lately  at 
Bologna  with  great  success  Tschaikow- 

sky's  piano  concerto  in  B flat  minor. 

The  grandson-  of  Herold,  the  composer 
of  "Zampa,”  has  given  all  his  grand- 
father’s manuscripts  to  the  National 
Library  at  Paris.  The  Alenestrel  com- 
ments on  the  fact  that  in  Paris,  tvhere 
"Le  Pr6  aux  Clercs”  has  been  per- 
formed 1500  times,  no  statue  has  been 
raised  in  honor  of  the  composer,  'wh^> 

was  born  and  who  died  in  the  city. 

Offenbach’s  “Orphfie  aux  Enters”  will 
^ed  ! 

■^vus, 

lislier  at  Paris,  -was  hurled  July  12.- — 
“Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,”  an  oratorio- 
legend  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra by  Luclen  Comlre,  v\-as  pro-  i 
duced  at  Lourdes  on  July  20.  The  dif-  i 
ferent  parts  are  entitled:  Lourdes— Pic-  ■[ 
turesque  scenes;  the  Apparitions;  the  ! 
First  Miracles;  the  Triumphs.  ' 

There  was  little  interest  shown  In 
operas  by  ‘Wagner  during  the  late  sea- 
son at  Covent  Garden.  Some  give  as 
a reason  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jean  de 
Reszke,  the  eminent  Polish  tenor,  did 
not  sing  In  them;  but  do  the  ‘V\''ag- 
nerlan  music-dramas,  works  of  plenary 
inspiration,  depend  on  the  voice  and 
legs  of  any  one  man?  The  Italian 
operas.  even  some  of  the  old  stand-bys, 
were  in  high  favor.  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
burn, a man  of  catholic  taste,  recog- 
nized the  fact  and  did  not  Indulge  him- 
self in  vain  and  tiresome  screams  of 
disapproval;  indeed,  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows; 

"It  has  fior  a lojig  time  been  reck- 
oned that  Italian  opera  Is  dead  and 
done  with.  We  have  been  lectured 
without  cessation  to  the  effect  that  the 


be  re'^ed  at  the  VarlfetSs  next  season. 
Lfon  '^vus,  a well-known  music  pub- 


h it  l.s  so  "bvioiu'  '.ii'l  so  ready-maile 
Tune,  wo  hay  b.  ■ n told.  Is  no  loaff'r 
a tnnli'U-  of  con.-'in-ry  tion.  Wngnu-. 
wo  wi'i-'-  .-il.si'  informed,  destroyed  all 
til'll,  and  accustomed  the  world  to  a 
• raver  and  more  responsible  outlook 
iiljoii  art.  A.iid,  indeed,  the  coinln.g  of 
M'agneri.'-'in  was  tempi, rarily  Idefitlcal 
j wiiii  th-'  outgoln.g  of  Italian  opera  pur 
I et  .'■■Imple.  Tlie  present  writer  cjin  cve;i 
I recall  a conversation  .some  .Vears  ago 
I 111  which  a ze.alou.s  opera-goer  Informed 
: him  that  M'lzart  lios  in  these  diys 
ratiiraily  ’fallen  out  of  the  running.' 
If  Mozart,  then,  was  thus  excluded 
from  con.slderatlon,  what  was  to  bo 
thought  of  the  Dorlzetti,  the  Bellini, 
'■'f  the  tlnie?  They  were  naturally  the 
- first  sweCpiii.gs  of  the  new  broom,  anjl 
ill  tl'ieor3‘,  at  all  events,  had  taken 
their  (light  111101  space, 

‘‘Nevertlicless,  the  fact  undoubtedly 
remi'.iii.s  that  Italian  opera  is  with  us 
once  iruiri , and  once  more  .seems  to 
win  It.s  v/ay  tiirough  avenues  of  sh.eer 
, high  splrlt.s  and  brilliant  tune.  Inno- 
cent as  it  is  of  elaborate  orchestration, 
carefully  appealing  to  the  most  superfi- 
cial -sense  of  hearing,  this  body  of  work 
at  its  best  (represented,  let  us  say,  by 
the  Donizetti  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred)  has  a charm  and  a fasclna- ' 
tion  all  its  own.  For  too  long  a time 
liavo  we  stood  it  like  a naugtity  child 
in  a corner  with  a dunce’s  cap  upon 
its  head.  It  surely,  after  so  long  a pe- 
riod of  disgrace,  needs  some  petting. 

* Dopizettl's  music  has  so  m’lch 
of  the  single  quality,  so  muph  of  Inspi- 
ration, that  we  rejoice  to  note  its  more 
modern  popularity.  That  such  a popu- 
larity should  more  periodic  than  per- 
sistent is  a matter  wliich  seems  to  us, 
for  the  explicit  reasons  given,  quite 
accountable.  Just  at  th,,e  present  mo- 
ment his  periodicity  seems  to  have 
turned  fLiIl  circle.” 

-An  aerobatic  exhibition  /vith  Wag- 
ner s ’‘Taiinhaeuser”  as  a Tvusical  ac- 
companiment made  a num'ber  in  the 
new  vaudeville  bill  at  Paradise  Garden 
last  night  that  stirred  an  audience  so 
th.at  It  arose  and  cheered.  The  princi- 
pal perfor'mer  was  an  Italian  named 
C’-eatore,  leader  of  a milltar.v  band  of 
60.  The  muslo  was  Incidental.  An  au- 
ditor who  loudly  declared  he  had  Sousa 
“skinned  to  death”  expressed  a regret 
‘that  none  of  the  selections  was  in  rag- 
time. The  curtain  rose  to  reveal  the 
• 60  men.  Then  the  lights  were  lowered 
and  a white  calcium  flittered  about  a 
doorway  In  the  rear.  The  musicians 
arose  and  saluted. 

Creatore  appeared. 

He  Is  very  tall,  dark,  with  long, 
black,  shaggy  hair.  He  stood  as  only 
geniuses  stand,  a languid,  tired,  poetic 
look  extending  from  his  eyes  down 
through  his  entire  form  to  his  grace- 
fully bent  knees.  He  strolled  to  the 
footlights,  which  were  unuse“  so  that 
the  greenish  white  calcium  made  his 
face  more  conspicuous.  To  describe 
the  harlequinade  that  he  danced  to 
the  sextet  from  "Lucia”  would  be 
l.apossible.  It  must  be  seen.  Occa- 
sionally he  swept  his  hand  over  his 
loose,  waving  hair.  As  the  selection 
progressed  he  became  more  excited, 
i.aopping  his  hair  more  frequently.  At 
times  his  body  tumbled  all  over,  and 
hi.s  gestures  were  supremely  comical. 
With  mad  rushes  he  ran  at  his  musi- 
cians. With  sudden  violence  he  once 
or  twice  dived  at  the  second  trombone. 
But  that  vitally  Important  player 
didn’t  mind  a bit.  Indeed,  all  of  the 
musicians  were  self-possessed  men 
and  took  qo  heed  of  Creatore.  They 
didn’t  mind  a bit  when  he  dramatically 
urged  them  on  to  a climax  that  they 
had  reached  four  or  five  bars  before. 
But  Creatore  kept  faithfully  to  the 
part  as  he  had  rehearsed  it.  Mopping 
of  the  hair  and  dives  among  his  musi- 
cians finally  reached  the  ^reat  climax 
at  the  end  of  the  selection,  when,  with 
arms  held  high  and  trembling,  he 
leaned  far  back  as  though  rapt  in  in- 
tense Insanity. N.  Y.  Sun,  July  29. 

.♦.i 

Signor  Lago  was  the  impresario  of 
an  Ita^an  -opera  season  in  London 
just  after  Jean  de  Reszke  retired  for 
a year  to  train  himself  to  sing  t^nor 
instead  of  baritone  roleg.  De  "Reszke 
had  sung  in  London  in  the  early  70s 
as  a baritone  and  made  little  impres- 
sion, and  Signor  Lago  was  n-ot  anxiou.s 
to  have  him  among  the.  tenors  of  his 
troupe.  So  ho  declined  De  Re^zke’s 
offer  to  sing  for  him  for  a very  mod- 
erate sum. 

It  seems  that  Mmc.  Melba  had  a 
similar  experience  when  she  went  to 
London.  In  1886  the  soprano.  vCho  then 
vvas  known  as  Mrs.  Nellie  Armstrong, 
Sang  ir.  London  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  Carl  Rosa.  She  has 
always  had  trouble  with  her  French 
and  Italian  accent  and  for  th'iJ  reason 
she  had  gone  to  I<nndon  with  the  idea 
of  sinjjing  in  English  opera. 

Air.  Rosa  agreed  to  engage  M-me. 
Melba  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
friend  who  had  heard  her,  at  a sliding 
salary  for  a certain  number  of  years. 
But  the  contract  was  not  to  be  signed 
until  Mr.  Rosa  himself  had  heard  her 
sing.  He  was  to  call  on  a certain  day. 
at  an  appointed  hour. 

He  quite  forgot  the  engagement,  and, 
after'  waiting  for  three  hours  for  him 
to  appear,  Mme.  Melba  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations,  ■which  was  the 
most  fortunate  conclusion  of  the  inci- 
dent for  her.  She  then  went  to  Paris, 
and  after  a year  with  Mme.  Marches!, 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  fifteen  years 
ago.  Mr.  Rosa  would  have  been  able 
to  secure  her  servdees  for  five  years 
for  a very  small  sum  if  he  only  had 

not  forgotten  the  appointment. New 

York  Sun. 

MAI.  Jean  Ricard  and  Emile  Fabre, 
taking  lunch  at  the  Cafe  'Voltaire,  es- 
pied the  composer,  Saint-Saens,  at  an- 


other  t hie.  -Golni?  to  Wm 
J recallliiK  that  the>  "2if  "known. 

: thirty  years...  made  himself 
i S..l(l  Salnt-Saa;ns;  ramo 

you  should  have  ealned  sufflolent  iau*<- 

to  secure  a nearing  for  my  music." 
"What  music?”  The  composer  then  re- 
minded Rlcard  that  in  IS. 3 they  had 
worked  together  on  a onc-act  piece. 
The  name  of  It  Salnt-Saens  could  not 

remember,  neither  could  Rlcard. The 

Era  (London). 

Rcfereaders  who  may  feel  curious 
about  the  duties  of  the  "Master  of  the 
King's  Muslck"  may  be  referred  to  tho 
■current  number  of  the  Musical  Times, 
therein  l.s  an  lntere.stlnp  article  on  blr 
Walter  Parratt  and  his  predecessors 
who  have  tilled  the  honorable  position. 
The  ofllte  Is  IW  years  old.  and  was  (ir.st 
occupied  by  John  Marbeck.  The  or- 
chestra In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  con-' 
slstcd  of  eight  hautboys  and  sackbuts, 
six  llutes,  six  recorders,  11  violins,  sl.x 
lutes,  four  viols,  one  harp,  and  15  "mu- 
sicians for  the  lute  and  voice,”  In  ad- 
dition to  "trumpeters,  drummers  and 
lifers.”  It  would  be  a strain  on  mod- 
ern Imagination  to  conceive  the  balance 
of  tone  of  this  combln.ulon.  At  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the  royal 
private  band  consisted  of  five  clarinets, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horn.s.  a trumpet,  trombone,  ser- 
pentT^iind  drums;  but  In  1840,  tvhen  . 
Queen  t Victoria  married,  the  Prince 

Consort  changed  tho  band  into  a full 
orchestra,  and  today  it  consists  oi  a j 
bodv  of  picked  players.  Its  conductor.  | 
Sir  Walter  Parratt,  Is  not  only  a gift- 
ed musician,  but  a fine  ch.  ss  player, 
und  hl.s  abilities  in  both  capacities  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  e.xtracC 
from  Dr.  P.  G.  Shinn's  valuable  liulo 
book  on  "Musical  .Memory";  "In  onj 
of  the  lodgings  attached  to  St.  Mich- 
ael's College.  Tenbury.  some  eight  or 
ten  men  were  assembled.  Von  Holst 
and  Sir  Walter  played  on  the  piano  l i 
turn  such  music  as  was  asked  for.  anil 
always  from  memory.  This  went  on 
for  .some  time,  wlv-n  the  chess-board 
was  brought  out.  and  Sir  W.ilter  pro- 
l osed  to  play  two  men  in  consultalhin 
while  he  remained  at  the  piano,  stnl 
placing  anvthlng  asked  for.  either  from 
Bath  Mozart.  Beethoven,  Mondolssonu 
or  Cl'.opin.  He  n- ver  looked  at  the 
chess-board,  but  continued  to  converse 
with  those  around',  who  did  all  they 
could  to  distract  him,  although  without 
success.  His  memory  never  failed  him 
for  at  least  an  hour,  when  the  game 
was  'W'^n  bv  him,  find  ho  told  us  ho*v 
he  had  been  watching  the  chance.s  of  a 
poor  fly  which  had  become  entagled  in 

a spider's  web.” ^TUe  Referee  (Lon- 

don)'  • ^ 

o.  passefrCy?  have  you  perchance 

met  my  laughter?  ctolen 

invisible  flower  of  music,  it  ho  ^ ' 
away  from  my  face,  and 


where  happlHcj^  I.s  o.lwavs  mcSSriing 
displayed  In  rase,  not  black.  Your 
laugh  was  a burlesviue;!  tear;  your 
weeping  is  masked  laughter.  One  lives 
on  sorrow;  and  joy  Is  only  sorrow' 
goaded  to  hysteria.” 

And  1 fotr.'.d  this  so  plausible  that 
now  I laugh  in  weeping. 

S.MNT-POL-ROUX. 


uf  language  witft  the  members  of  the  broth^.  How|\Siffercnt  jkljt  pdSUlon 
^ iIti  T'iprlln  diifinia  th<*  when 


Academic,  furnishing  the  comedians 
in  a revue  with  gags. ‘working  off  some 
of  his  best  and  oldest  stories  on  Le 
Rlre.  yawning  at'  the  Jockey  Club,  hold- 
ing buttonholes  as  well  as  the  floor  at 
American  banquets. 

"The  Chairman  of  tho  German  Tariff 


in  Berlin  durina  the  eiffliSes  when 
American  society  in  that  city  was  led  by 
two  rival  tooth-pluggvrs.  In  New 
Kngia.nd  towns  dentistry  was  often 
considered  as  a perhaps  necessary  but 
surely  pitiable  calling,  and  it  was  not 
di.gnifled  by  the  term  ''profession.” 


There  wa.-  a report  that  the  Cam- 
panile tumbled  down  the  moment  Pro- 
fc.^x  .1  Ariel  Bates  touched  Italian  soil 
nt  Naples.  The  reiiort  was  unfounded 
and  probably  malicious.  We  learn 
from  Pi-ote.ssor  Butfs's  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Transcript— a wasteplpo 
for  intellectual  overflow— that  the 

tower  had  the  decency  to  wait  until 
the  eminent  Professor  stood  before  it.| 
Then  It  kn.w  that  the  purpose  of  Us 
builders  was  fulfilled,  that  Its  mission 
was  accomplished.  It  bowed  its  head 
In  recognition,  sighed,  and  fell. 

Boston.  Aiig.  1.  1S02. 
Editor  of  T.ilk  of  the  Day: 

I was  much  interested  in  your  re- 
marks about  "wet  words.”  and  I took 
occasion  to  read  the  article,  published 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  to  which  you 
referred. 

An  Englishman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion. 1 heard  in  my  younger  years 
spent  In  various  counties  queer  terms 
and  phrases  which  farmers  or  factory 
men  used  in  describing  the  condition  of 
nil  Intoxicated  person.  These  terms 
nre  by  no  means  slang,  and  few  have 
found  their  way  by  mistake  into  any 
slang-dictionary.  They  might  be  , 
called  colloquially  dialect. 

“Bezzle.”  to  drink  immoderately: 
"fo.x.”  to  make  drunk;  “your  eye  looks 
narrow” : “a  little  on”  denotes  a pleas- 
ing approach  to  drunkenness.  Tf  a man 
W.1S  unexpectedly  Intoxicated  by  a 
small  amount  he  would  say:  "I  was 
quite  over-seen.”  "To  pint”  was  to 
drink  a pint.  A “spooney”  was  a man 
that  was  silly-drunk.  "He’s  been  In 
the  sun”  signified  that  a person  was 
alco’nolically  cheerful,  but  not  the 
worse  for  wear.  So  “market-peart” 
was  only  half-intoxicated.  I have  heard 
“fow-drr.nk,”  which  is  not  a perver- 
sion of  “scw-driink,”  for  "fow”  in 
Cheshire  meant  “ugly,”  and  to  have 
"a  fow  life  to  do  anything”  was  to 
have  a great  dlfllculty  in  doing  it. 

Lincolnshire,  especially  in  and  about 
Boston,  was  especially  rich  in  terms 
of  this  class.  "Binger”  and  "blocker” 
—as  in  “He  has  got  a blocker  on  to- 


"The  Chairman  or  tne  uerman  ™ different.  Perhaps  Dr, 

Commission  has  dedded  that  tooth- 

brushes  are  a luxury,  and  as  such  aih 


should  be  heavily  taxed.” 

White  teeth  have  not  always  been 
fashionable,  and  there  are  countries  to- 
day where  they  are  not  considered  in- 
dispensable to  full  dress.  The  in- 
habitants of  Java  and  Cochin  China 
prefer  black  teeth  because  monkeys 
have  white  ones.  The  Spanish  compiler 
of  the  points  of  female  beauty  Insists 
that  skin,  teeth  and  hands  should  be 
•white  and  teeth,  ears  and  feet  short; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Ceylonese  stain 
their  teeth  black  by  chewing  betel  and 
areca  nut,  "for  they  look  upon  white 
teeth  as  only  fit  for  dogs,  and  a dis- 
grace to  the  human  species.”  Did  not 
the  Japanese  for  years  blacken  the 


of  the  Empress,  did  Indirectly  much  to 
r.alse  the  "social  position”  of  Ills  col- 
leagues. At  any  rate,  the  dentist  of 
today  Is  a far  more  reputable  and  re- 
spected person.  He  is  often  a.  physl-  ■ 
clan  with  a degree,  a college  gr.aduate, 
a man  of  marked  general  iiUelligedce 
and  polished  manners.  A W9mati:  is 
Inclined  to  tell  him  the  secrSfh'of 'tier 
life,  to  seek  his  advice  in  money  mat- 
ters or  domestic  complications.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  does  not  hurt  her 
as  much  as  she  expected,  when  just 
outside  his  door,  makes  her  grateful, 
inspires  her  to  confidential  disclosures. 
A man  of  such  gentle  touch,  such 
soothing  voice  must  be  a sage  adviser 


the  Japanese  for  j ears  blacken  t e knows  the  .secrets  of  the  mouth, 

teeth  of  brides  to  show  thereafter  that  nrenared  her 


„ woman  was  wife  or  widow?  The 
women  of  Bokhara,  where  tea  and  ice 
are  to  be  had  In  abundance,  blackened 
their  teeth.  The  Malagasy,  Hottentots, 
Kaffirs.  Mahees,  all  inferior  races,  are 
particular  In  the  care  of  their  teeth, 
which  are  described  by  travelers  as 
"beautifully  white.” 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  declara- 
tion by  the  German  Chairman,  for  Ger- 
man  teeth  show  that  his  decision  is  I 
based  on  the  long  established  practice 
among  the  people;  to  let  teeth  alone. 
We  do  not  say  this  after  a hasty  glance 
from  a car  window  at  some  Gorman 
railway  station,  but  from  ob.servation 
during  three  years  spent  in  various 
parts  of  the  Eatherland.  And  yet  the 
Germans  were  never  weary  of  insisting 
that  Americans  had  the  worst  teeth 
of  any  nation  In  the  world.  As  a proof, 


It  is  as  though  he  had  prepared  her 
and  adorned  her  for  her  triumphs, 
masked  a defect,  armed  her  against  a 
rival,  made  her  more  seductive.  The 
largene.ss  of  his  bill  also  impresses  her 
favorably,  for  though  she  may  groan 
when  she  opens  the  envelope,  and 
though  she  may  be  late  in  payment, 
she  is  able  to  sa.v  that  her  ilentist  1s 
Dr.  Tushmaker.  and  this  at  once  gives 
her  a certain  prestige. 

We  know  a man  here  who  talks 
knowingly  about  art  from  Japan  to 
Boston,  has  a pretty  taste  in  pottery, 
rugs,  women,  books,  cookery,  but  he 
has  never  been  to  a dentist,  and'  he 
made  a .aerolc  struggle  against  such 
visits  by  his  daughter  when  she  was 
a young  girl.  He  is  honest  in  his 
prejudice;  but  he  is  one  o'  a few. 
Dditlstry  is  nov.'  recognized  by  £.11 
InttHlgeat  persons  as  an 


of  any  nation  in  me  worm,  /vs  a piuvi,  | reasonably  iintiugcai  persuas  as  ai 
they  brought  forward  the  well  known  j honorable  and  most  useful  profession, 
superiority  of  American  denti.3ts.  This  | There  are  quack  dentists  as  there  are 
feat  In  logic  is  niore  surprising  than  | quaclc  spfclallsts  In  medicine,  but  there 
the  old  instances  of  "The  Bargain  of  | ai-g  hundreds  of 


the  old  instances  ot  •me  rsargain  oi  i are  hundreds  or  competent  and 
Protagoras,”  ''The  Crocodile.”  "Achilles  many  Ingenious  dental  surgeons  who 
and  the  Tortoise,”  or  De  Quincey’s  ar-  ; by  preserving  and  repairing  teeth 
gument  concerning  spilth  and  tltuba'.ion.  J make  men  and  women  more  agreeable 
which  "once  puzzled  a man  in  a wig,”  |i  physically  to  each  other  and  restore 
hut  amused  Gov.  Greenhalge.  who  used  ii|  calm  to  their  souls.  An  honest,  .capa- 
the  word  "titubate”  to  the  consterna-  j blc  dentist  is  a benefactor,  and  it  is 
tion  of  his  Council.  The  only  logical  I his  opinion  that  a toothbrush  Is  a ne- 
parallel  worthy  the  name  is  that  framed,  ecssity,  not  a luxury, 
by  Old  Chimes.  A boy  in  search  of 


away  from  my  tace.  aiw  - - -as  in  "He  nas  got 

It  in  my  flat.  In  all  houses,  in  me  • jay”— characterized  an  advanced  stage, 

at  cross-roads,  above,  below,  on  "Corned.”  of  course,  is  found  in  litera- 

Tight  hand  and  on  the  left,  everj- 

cony  and  restraint  of  my  teeth. 

S!d  R pmf"  r^r C Of  her.  the  lover 
In  the  alley?  Or  still  ® "numnie 

laughter  has  wings,  the  rnoulh  ’ tack  was 

the  cage  from  which  this  nignunt  "randv”  was  a conspicuous  spree,  and 

of  being  longs  at  times  to  be  free.  ^ ..roily”  or  he  had  "the  scum 

And  now  I spy  out  scattered  ga>ei>.  eyes.”  "Slewed’'  is  familiar 

rosy  school  children,  clowns  m their  


ture.  He  that  was  “fresh”  was  just 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  strong 
drink,  and  a synonym  was  "ga- 
mawdled.”  "Geezer”  was  then  a far 
different  word  from  that  now  current 
in  costermonger  slang;  a “geezer”  was 
a light  "Jag.”  A drunkard  was  called 
a “humble-bee,”  aind  any  specific  at- 
case  of  "mithers.”  A 


clowns  in  their  England,  but  I have  never 

tooths,  evenings  ot  pay-days.  beard  "soodling”  In  this  country.  It 

billboards,  winners  at  lottery,  tn  ^ "stopper”  he  was  of  little 


flagroot  dug  industriou.sly  at  the  foot 
of  a flagpole.  When  he  ivas  rebuked 
for  stupidity,  he  replied:  "The  flag  is 

the  fruit  of  the  flagpole;  there  Is  a 
flag:  there  is  a flagpole,  and  this  one 
i.s  of  wood:  there  must,  then,  be  flag 
root,  and  roots  are  in  the  ground.” 

Many  grandfathers  of  men  and 
women  now  exquisitely  careful  in  their 
toilet  defied  with  their  unbrushed  teeth 
time  and  corruption.  You  often  hear 

.some  one  boast:  “My  grandfather  . --  

Isaac  never  knew  a toothbrush,  but  ' him  of  old.  So  Mr.  Hall  Caine  sUippe 
his  teeth  were  as  white  as  ivory:  he  | a Baris  cabman  who  was  rude  to  an 
never  lost  one,  he  never  had  the  tooth-  ' American  play  actress.  What  nefid  was 

. ..1 Tf  r.iilne  had 


if  • ^ , 

Kven  roKUcs,  swindlers,  hangmen,  are  es-! 
pentlal  to  the  proper  mounting  of  a great 
metropolis:  a murderer  or  two.  perhaps,  in 
the  complete  subdivision  of  'employments,  ■ 
would  not  be  amiss  in  casting  the  parts  for  ^ 
a full  performance  of  social  life. 

The  passionate  press  agent  i.s  work- 
ing overtime,  but  his  imagination  is 
still  strong-winged,  his  readiness  a 
marvel  even  to  them  that  have  known 


a man  had  a "stopper”  he  was  of  little 
use.  These  were  delicate  distinctions; 


UUIDoaiuo,  

leaving  prison,  all  the  faces  of  Jo>.  

But  my  laughter  Is  not  among  them. | gbould  not  say  that  he  was  tight; 
Unless  the  wily  thing  has  exchangee  sharp-fresh.”  To  “wet  both 

Its  fate  for  that  ot  another  and  m ,pygs”  was  to  take  two  drinks, 
gubsed  Its  escapade— and  this  is  why  i Maine  they  have  an  expre.ssion, 

look  for  it  In  bizarre  metamorphoses.  color,  for  the  state  of 

And  how  would  It  prefer  to  be  crys-  morning  after,  the 

tallized  or  volatilized?  "Katzenjammer”  of  the  Germans; 

Has  it  become:  the  mouse  that  sneaks  carrying  out  slabs.”  The  phrase 

over  my  praver  rug?  This  goldfinch  jbe  saw  mill;  for  the  slabs 

over  the  way?  This  sapphire  worn  by  removed,  as  a rule,  toward  even- 

ihe  woman  that  passes?  The  brass  body  is  exhausted  and 

knob  on  mv  door?  The  eyes  of  the  cat 

In  the  shadow?  This  old  Japanese  cup  ^ Memphis  man  tvho  suffered  from 
of  the  rose  family?  This  essence  of  rheumatism  described  himself  to  me  as 
vervain?  This  cheek  of  a young  girl.  shut-down  sport." 

The  street  lamp?  This  jeweler's  win-  j ,reme.m,'ber  seeing  a toss-pot  at 
flow?  The  clockmaker’s  sign?  The  j^etherton  (England)  pour  a horn  of 
knife  of  this  workman  cutting  bread  older  on  the  ground  after  he  had  said:, 
The  cockade  in  this  festival  harness.  ..Qjyc  a drap  to  the  oawd  mon.”  Was 
The  trumpet  of  the  barracks?  This  survival  of  a votive  offering  to 

earring’’  The  refrain  of  a song?  The  heathen  deity? 

arnccglo  of  a mandolin?  The  3,5c  Nctherton  that  I heard 

of  a nurse"’  The  drawn  stocking?  The  ,,bi;  cuise,  which  I contribute  to  the 
nefive  of  a piano?  This  bunch  of  ^ccat  Dictionary;  "Baggar-natlon-saze- 

OCia\»  ui  •»  I ^ Thii5  y 
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grapes?  This  cluster  of  cherries.  Thi»  jj. 

looking  glass?  This  star?  1 

Or  if  it  were  changed  to  gold  pieces  In  | 

"’o  ‘iT  u'wel-rt^he  cry  of  the  huckster!  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  dissatis 

O.  ii  It  were  hidden  in  the  flute  played  the  "social  co.aditions  obtain- 

bv  the  beggar  In  a court!  jpg  Washington.”  She 

Alas.  I do  not  find  my  laughter  In  this  p^Hs.  "The  social  life  is  slm 

carnival  of  shapes.  pier  there.”  she  says,  "for  thcM  ar 

Come  back  to  me.  come  back.  O,  those  in  the  swim  and 

laughter!  Now  I am  uglier  than  If  I ^bose  not.”  Mrs.  Depew's  soclo.oglcai 
bad  lost  all  my  teeth,  because,  you  far  observations  are  superficial  and  errone- 
away.  there  is  only  the  grimace  of  the  g^.^^y  city  there  are  three  set»^ 

soul  and  I am  shunned  on  account  of  those  in  the  swim,  of  those  who  a 

mv  tearful  face.  Come  back,  my  good  ^^d  ot  those  who  think  they  arc. 

laughter!  If  anyone  has  stolen  you  .^bis  third  set  is  by  far  the  large-t. 
from  me.  cursed  be  the  rogue  If  he  ap-  ^bls  set  that  maintains  sassiety 

pears  before  me  with  you  between  his  jg„mals  and  contribute,  postage  pre- 
lips!  , paid,  copy  for  the  ^assiety  editors.  U 

Someone— I cannot  see  him  clearly 
for  weeping— says'. 

"Your  laughter  is  still  with  you.  It 
nas  not  forsaken  you;  it  has  only 
changed  Us  appearance,  and  sough- 
refuge  among  your  tears.  Yet  it  Is  the 
same  thing  In  this  Land  of  Sorrows 


ache,  and  at  the  age  ot  96  he  could 
crack  nuts  with  them.”  There  are 
various  attempts  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon. "Grandfather  ate  more 
wholesome  food,  better  bread,  less 
sweets:  > he  did  not  drink  coffee;  he 
never  used  tobacco,  etc.,  etc.”  But 
tobacco  Is  a preservative,  a germ- 
killer,  and  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mr.  John  Hay,  author  of  "Little 
Breeches,”  and  also  Secretary  of  State, 
declares  that  chewing  tobacco  keeps 
the  milk  teeth  of  a boy  white.  V>'e 
all  have  seen  In  the  city, 
in  the  country,  old  men  whose  teeth 
excite  envy  and  who  have  never  used 
a brush. 

There  wa«  a time,  and  not  long  ago, 
when  dentists  were  held  only  a little 

I higher  than  corn  doctors.  Many 
regarded  as  experimental  quacks.  A 
patient  went  to  one  as  a last  resort 
and  was  surprised  when  he  found  the 
dentist  to  be  a man  of  any  intelligence 
or  breeding.  The  dentist  was  thought 
to  be  hardly  better  than  the  wander- 
ing tooth-drawers  of  the  16th  century 
who  showed  trophies  ot  their  art; 
"teeth  sometimes  carved  in  banners 
and  sometimes  made  up  in  garlands, 
and  when  human  teeth  were  deficient 
they  supplied  themselves  with  those 
of  horses.”  Southey  wrote  from  Lis- 

I met 


there  of  slapping?  If  Mr.  Caine  had 
taken  off  his  hat  and  merely  looked 
the  cabman  steadily  in  the  face,  the 
cabman  would  have  fallen  off  the  box. 

Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  chief  physician 
ot  a school  for  feeble-minded  children, 
has  been  discussing  the  case  of  an 
American  who  is  suffering  from  "ner- 
vousness” and  a fortune  of  $16,000,090. 
The  sufferer  is  "rich,  handsome,  cul- 
tured and  of  aesthetic  taste,”  instead 
,,c,  of  which,  as  Judge  Boompointer  would 
well  as  ' say,  ho  has  outdone  the  extravagances 


of  'the  maddest  Roman  Emperor.  “His 
excesses  could  not  be  endured  at 
home.”  Did  he  try  Newport?  Any- 
thing goes  at  that  watering  place,  once 
so  dear  to  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  Dr. 
Ban’s  allusions  to  "excesses”  are  for 
the  most  part  vague.  He  does  say, 
how  ever,  that  the  nervous  man  had  his 
body  tattooed,  and  that  in  Japan  he 
bought  boys,  trained'  them  in  military 
tactics,  and  then  set  them  to  fighting 
monkeys  who  were  dressed  as  Chinese 
.soldiers.  We  know  that  some  deep 
thinkers  hold  lattdoing  to  be  a symp- 
tom of  degeneracy,  but  we  do  not  agree 
to  their  opinion.  Tattooing  has  long 
been  a practice  with  fresh  and  primi- 
tive races,  as  the.  Kaffirs,  Yambas, 
Bornonese.  Tibbos,  Oteheitans.  New 
Zealanders.  The  Greek  captain,  who 
no'-  many  years  ago  was  admired  at 
ciicuses  and  dime  museums,  was  any- 
thing but  a'  degenerate.  How  many 
sailors,  adorned  ’A'ith  pricked'  flags, 


bon  late  in  the  18th  century:  "I  met  a 
tooth  dra'wer  yesterday  who  wore  a 

small  brass  chain  across  his  shoulders,  gaHors,  adorned  witii  prioaca’  uagf. 
ornamented  with  rotten  teeth  at  equal  stars,  -anchors,  ships,  names  of 

distances:  perhaps  his  professional  full  s^-eeihsarts— and  some  from  Southern 
dress."  Resurrectionists  did  not  raise  gy^opo  with  a representation  of  the 
the  standing  of  dentists  for  :hey  sold  ^Crucifixion— would  laugh  at  fne  accusa- 
teeth  drawn  from  dead  bodUs.  In  degeneracy!  We  know  two  or 

the  palmy  days  of  burking  a wretch  n^ree  charming  women  who  have  been 
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increases  the  earnings  of  caterers  wart 
ers  and  performers  on  string  and  wind 
instruments,  and  thus  satisfies  others 
as  well  as  itself. 

tVe  like  to  think  of  Dr.  Depew  in 
•Do,-!.,  Wa  .see  him  discussing  niceties 


iiiiee  charming  women 
tattooed  discreetly.  Not  that  we  should 
encourage  all  women  to  such  ornamen- 


named  Murphy  cleared  from  teeth 
alone  in  one  night  about  $300.  There  pneourage  a., 
was  a resurre"’twnist  who  followed  thej  nor  can  wo  see  how  a sensitive 

English  army  tb  Spain.  He  fonfi"cd|  egotist,  could  brook  the  idea 

his  attentions  to  the^  wounded  and  marrying  a woman,  maiden  or 
g.-3ined  at  least  about  $1300.  The  ^jdow,  who  bore  on  her  fair  body  the 

even  in  a democratic  community,  was  however  romantic  it  might  be,  of 

seldom  regarded  as  a man  and  a g,.  imsband,  with  or  witb- 

I I-  - 
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has  Ji  sijip-iilar  effec^'^SST' somri 
ans.  We  know  a Boatonian  who 
aij|''So  Infatuated  by  feiUures  of  Ja- 
itSse  feliRlous  life  tliat  be  was  ease 
become  a tiudcilii-st  and  servo  In  a 
nplo  for  the  rest  of  Ids  Ilto.  We 
ow  allot lior  Bostonian  who  prefers 
live  there  In  voluptuous  Idleness 
her  than  serve  on  committees  or 
end  Sympheny  concerts  and  fiOwell 
turcs  in  the  town  of  b.is  birth.  Oth- 
; become  more  Japane.se  than  tho 
raneso  themselves;  witn'^ss  the  case 
Mr.  I.,afcadio  Hearn,  who,  according 
certain  natives,  lias  developed  from 
I inner  consciousne.ss  a Japan  that 
wholly  mystic,  wonderful. 


on  may  have  read  lately  of  ,Iennie 
ikins  of  Olympia.  She  w'cighed  300 
inds,  and  was  thereby  distressed. 
Icr  .a  fast  of  It  day.s,  .«he  weighed 
pounds  and  felt  better,  although  no 
ill  Wader  could  conscientiously  ini- 
rtalize  the  slender  waist  encircled 
her  girdle.  But  Waller  dal  not  mar- 
tlie  woman  to  whom  he  addre.ssed  the 
aous  poem,  and  possibly  the  poem  it- 
t is  an  instance  of  poetic  license;  he 
k as  wife  a woman  who  bore  him 
cliilclren.  As  Dr.  Johnson  sourly 
:i:  “He  doubtless  praised  some 

cm  he  would  have  been  afraid  to 
rr.v  and  perhaps  married  one  whom 
would  have  been  ashamed  to 
ise."  Waller  met  Sacharlssa  again 
cii  both  ivere  old.  The  meeting  was 
a sentimental  one.  “When,  Mr. 
Her,  will  you  w'rite  such  fine  verses 
rne  again?"  “tvhen  your  lady.ship 
IS  young  again.”  But  we  wander, 
ich.  as  the  poet  tells  us,  is  the 
Icr'o  joy.  , 

0 go  back  to  the  Olympian.  She 
Led  11  days  and  thus  attracted  wide- 
_=ad  attention.  As  though  Dr.  Tan- 
Dr.  Immanuel  Pfeiffer,  and  the 
lous  Italian  gentleman  had  lived 
fasted  in  vain.  Nor  were  they 
any  meaius  the  first.  There  was 
John  Ferguson— accent  on  the  first  i 
able— Mr.  Ferguson  of  Killmellford 
trgyleshire,  who.  "about  the  age  of 
having  overheated  himself  in  Pur- 
of  Cattle  on  the  Mountains,  in  that 
dition  drank  excessively  of  cold 
;er  from  a Rivulet,  near  which  he 
asleep.”  He  awoke  in  a high 
■r  and  from  that  time  his  stomach 
hed  food.  For  18  years  he  lived 
'h  little  other  sustenance  than 
;er,  “and  yet  he  was  of  a fair  fresh 
nplexion  and  a healthy  Counte- 
ice.”  A member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ry  experimented  with  him  and  pro- 
inced  him  no  impostor, 
ne  John  Scot  in  1539  was  “over- 
own  in  a law  suit."  Unable  to  pay 
at  was  adjudged  him.  he  took 
ictuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood 
use.  where  out  of  discontent  he  ab- 
ined  from  all  food  and  drink  for 
days.  He  exhibited  this  ability  to 
t before  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and 
lin  at  Venice,  where  he  excited  won- 
although  the  C;tmpan4Ie  did  not 

1. 

i|i.  German  girl  born  in  a village  near 
res,  fasted  rigidly  for  over  three 
irs.  Maximilian.  King  of  the 
(mans,  was  interested  in  the  case  and 
ler  testing  her  sent  her  back  to  her 
nds  with  handsome  presents.  (See 
Itenkius.  Horstius  in  Donatiim, 
ki-w'ell,l 

‘etliarine  Binder,  born  in  the  Palati- 
.e.  was  put  under  the  inspection  of 
livine  and  two  physicians.  She  lived 
more  than  nine  years  without  food, 
till  more  surprising  is  the  i:. stance 
orded  by  Fabritius.  In  1595  a girl 
abotit  13  years  of  age  was  brought 
; of  the  Duchy  of  Juliers  to  Co- 
ne and  there  shown  at  a public  | 
ise.  She  lived  for  three  years  with- 
. any  kina  of  .sustenance.  "She  was 
a melancholy  Countenance,  and 
■ B' lly  v/as  so  compressed  that  it 
med  to  cleave  to  her  Back-bone; 

; she  had  no  Difficulty  of  Speech 
Breathing.  She  had  such  an  Ab- 
rrence  of  Food,  that  one  who  came 
see  her  having  put  a little  Sugar 
.1  htr  Mouth,  she  immediately  fell 
o a Swoon." 

'here  was  Eve  Fleigen  who  took  no 
id  of  aliment  for  14  years  together, 
ere  was  Mr.  Petra-Undej'us,  a 
iss  who  died  in  1470.  after  he  had 
ed  full  15  years  (or  20  according  to 
cchias)  without  any  manner  of  food 
drink;  he  was  very  much  em.aciated, 
d of  a frightful  aspect.  There  was 
priest  at  Rome  who  lived  upon  air 
rne  for  40  years  and  continued  all 
It  time  in  perfect  health — Hermolaus 
rbarus  tells  the  story.  There  was 
ut  other  memorable  instances  and 
ilosophical  observations  must  await 
more  convenient  season. 

book.  “New  York,  the  Metropolis," 
ch  is  designed  to  be  of  aid  to  l;usi- 
3 visitors  to  that  city,  has  just  been 
fished.  This  is  welcome  news  to 
minent  Bostonians,  who  are  sur- 
led  when  they  are  let  loose  in  the 
itral  Station  to  find  that  no  one  is 
■arently  acquainted  wi^h  their  social 


orr^i^ness  worth:  whi'  ur  ' as  slr.nng- 
In  a strange  land,  'i'h-^  Iniok  inay 
also  be.  heartily  rccommendeil  to  any 
Amateur  New  Yorker. 

fi'he  Grand  Duke  Constanli;io  played 
Hamlet  lately  in  a perf.irmancc  at  Iho 
Russian  court.  Furthermore  he  stcoil 
for  a "magnificent  fiill-lon.gtii"  photo- 
graph. wliich  lie  forwarded  to  .a  collec- 
tor in  New  Jersey.  This  shows  th.at 
jukes  are  mortal,  and  it  confirms  the 
old  saying;  There  is  no  man  who  does 
not  firmly  befievc  that  uo  can  play 
Hamlet  or  run  a newspapev. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  did  not  like  fife 
in  Brattleboro,  and  he  only  tolerat'd 
summer  boarding  at  Gloueestm"  but  as 
he  seems  to  be  restless  and  unhappy 
in  England,  w'C  urge  him  to  settle  in 
some  Kentucky  village  where  a feud 
is  religiously  cultivated.  Only  last  Sat- 
urday Mr  Kipling  said-  In  a public 
speech;  “Recent  experience  has  taught 
us  that  we  must  not  allow  a whole 
population  to  grow  up  in  Ignorance  of 
shooting.  Rifie  shooting  should  be 
taught  the  same  as  are  the  A B C’s. 
Everythin.g  must  be  subordinated  to 
shooting  quickly." 

How  would  the  neighborhood  of  Cat- 
lettsburg,  Ky.,  suit  the  eminent  politi- 
cal .and  mechanical  poet?  There  was 
worship  at  the  Oakland  Church  the  day 
after  Mr.  Kipling  spoke:  there  was 

prayer;  there  was  the  song  of  praise, 
and  Mr.  Sylvester  Copley  placed  a pis- 
tol against  the  breast  of  Mr.  John 
White  and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
As  a rule  the  true  Southern  gentleman 
does  not  shoot  on  Sunday  until  after 
the  collection  has  been  laken  and 
the  benediction  pronounced:  then  he 

plunks  his  man  on  the  church  steps  or 
going  down  the  aisle. 

On  week  days,  in  town  streets,  in 
shops,  on  farms  and  r.nce  tracks,  there 
is  constant  popping;  and  the  gunning 
in  the  mountains  is  reported  to  be  ex- 
cellent. The  “pleasant  skreek"  of  the 
victim  is  music  by  day  and  night.  Even 
If  Mr.  Kipling  was  shot  through  a win- 
dow in  the  very  act  of  writing  a poem 
for  the  London  Times  he  should  not 
seriously  object.  The  tragedy  would 
be  the  beginning  of  another  feud. 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry.  In  his  excellent  article 
on  the  "Short  Story,”  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  Atlantic  of  August,  shows  a 
most  catholic  taste.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  surprising  that  he  does  not 
mention  two  or  dhree  masterpieces  by 
Fitz  James  O’Brien,  especially  as  “The 
Diamond  Lens"  and  at  least  one  other 
story  were  originally  published  in  the 
highly  respectable  magazine  to  which 
Mr.  Perry  has  given  a new  life.  Nor 
does  he  mention  short  stories  by  Fitz 
Hugh  Ludlow;  nor  is  there  any  allusion 
to  Herman  Melville's  “Bartleby," 
“Benito  Cereno,”  “The  Town-Ho’s 
Story,”  “The  Bell  Tower.”  Mr.  Perry 
refers  to  Thackeray  as  “the  indisput- 
able master  of  the  long  story;”  but 
some  prefer,  and  with  a show  of  rea- 
son, the  tales  grouped  under  the  title 
“Men’s  Wives.”  and  such  storter  novels 
as  “The  Great  Hogg-arty  Diamond"  and 
“A  Shabby  Genteel  Story”  to  the  long- 
winded  satires.  Mr.  Perry' says  “Mr. 
Kipling  is  indubitably  the  most  gifted 
story  teller  of  our  time;”  but  has  Mr. 
Kipling  written  such  calm  and  flawless 
works  of  art  as  “A  Group  of  Noble 
Dames,”  “Life’s  Little  Ironies"  and 
the  first  series  of  “Wessex  Tales”  by 
one  Thomas  Hardy?  It  seems  to  us 
that  of  more  modern  tellers  of  short 
stories  Hardy’s  only  rival  is  Turgenieff, 
whose  genius  never  blazed  with  clearer 
light  than  in  his  “Tales  of  a Hunter,” 
or  “Recollections  of  a Russian  Land- 
owner,”  as  the  title  has  been  translated. 


The  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle,  in  his  "Va- 
rious thoughts  occasioned  by  the  Comet 
that  appeared  in  December,  1680,”  de- 
voted three  chapters  to  fatality  in 
names.  Thus  the  Romans  took  care 
that  the  first  soldier  to  be  enrolled  in 
a levy  should  bear  a name  of  good 
omen;  glaziers  and  lantern  makers  of 
France  chose  St.  Clair  for  their  patron 
saint;  when  Ambassadors  of  a French 
Kin  g went  to  the  court  of  Alphonso  IX. 
to  arrange  for  a marriage  between  their 
ruler  and  a daughter  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  they  chose  Blanche,  the  less 
beautiful,  and  passed  by  the  radiantly 
handsome  sister,  because  her  name, 
■Urraca.  shocked  them.  Mr.  Bayle  pooh- 
poohed  such  superstition.  There  are 
virtuous  Helens  and  Lucretias,  and 
there  are  Helens  and  Lucretias  who  are 
not  virtuous.  Yet  he  admitted  that  a 
name  gave  rise  throughout  the  world 
to  all  manner  of  divination. 

Since  this  is  so,  why  should  there  be 
dispute  concerning  the  successor  of 
Ambassador  White?  Mr.  Charlemagne 
Tower  is  the  man„  especially  since  he 
Is  'dissatisfied  with  St.  Petersburg,” 
which  city,  therefore,  has  no  excuse 
for  existence  on  the  map.  Charlemagne 
Tower,  a wondrously  beautiful  and 
georgeous  name.  There  is  none  like  it 
in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  It  would 
impress  even  the  Emperor  William. 


A .vul  story  ?nded  at  Rayville,  L.  I. 
H aj'pp.ii-s  that  Ada  Swee-tser.  an  old 
woman,  who  died  of  starvation  and 
ill  squalor,  began  the  downwai'd  path 
as  a child  by  drinking  whisky.  She 
wank  lower  and  lower,  until  at  the 
age  of  20  she  sang  In  concerts. 


beans  and  corn?  SliouBT the  dish  be 
prepared  after  the  m.ann’er  of  Dr.  Swa- 
zey’s  favorite  mess:  most  all  pork  with 
a good  many  beans?— that  is  to  say, 
mostly  beans,  with  a great  deal  of 
corn? 


Let  us  now  prakse  famous  men.  Thera 
j I is  a pickpocket  in  Paris  whose  deeds 
-ni,..  XT  X-  , c.  , , ■ i ' glorious  days  of  thlev- 

rhe  New  \ork  Bun  philosophize.s  on  | cry  before  promoters  entered  into  com- 
ccntonarians  who  “have  never  been  petition,  made  the  profession  less  hon- 
afiald  to  moisten  and  smoke  their  orable.  tarnished  Its  brilliance  Alas 
clay,  .and  thus  “disappoint  the  dieters  I America  cannot  claim  him-  he  Is  a 
and  irritate  the  dry.”  The  man  that  jc-wei  In  the  English  crown.  At  the 
, In  es  according  to  weight,  measure,  and  I gt.  Lazarc  Station  he  called  no  the 
time-table,  disappeais  at  50  or  60;  “and  chief  official  and  pointed  out  an  old 


easy  Dick  sits  In  the  shade  and  puff.s 
his  church-warden  or  nose  burner  and 
lakes  his  little  swig  and  is  a hearty 
cock  at  100.” 

But  it  tlie  man  that  lives  according 
to  i-ule  had  not  taken  this  extreme 
care  of  his  clockwork,  he  would  have 
-stopped  at  a still  earlier  age.  It  was 
not  intended  that  he  should  live  as  long 
as  he  did.  Many  old  soaks  who  now 
refuse  to  point  a moral  or  serve  as  a 
•shocking  example,  are  all  wrong  in- 
j.side.  but  their  brains  are  so  muddled, 
their  sensibilities  so  blunted,  they  do 
aiot  know  they  are  nothing  hut 
sepulchres  painted  red  and  adorned 
with  buttons.  Furthermore,  a lump 
of  butter  in  hot  rum  serves  as  a 
healthful  lubricant.  The  Countess  of 


man  who  had  accused  him  of  picking 
his  pocket:  but  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
him  arrested,  for  the  old  man  was  evi- 
dently crazy  and  the  railway  company 
wmild  be  responsible  for  anything  that 
mi.ght  happen  during  the  joumci-. 
Later  this  ingenious  gentleman  was 
cAught  in  the  very  act.  He  made  a 
dash  into  n public  bath.  As  there  was 
onb'  one  exit  the  police,  smiled  and 
rubbed  their  hand.s.  A finely  dressed 
man  came  oui,  bowed  politely,  and 
asked  for  some  information.  A few 
minutes  later  out  rushed  a man  in 
the  thief’s  clothes,  and  his  oaths 
chilled  the  blood  of  even  the  hardened 


Not  long  ago  some  one  wished  in  print 
that  ail  novels  should  be  provided  with 
Desmond,  Francis  Bacon  tells  tis,  re-  ! index,  so  that  the  reader  could  turn 
lipr  tPPtli  o’fi’Ai’  cViftHflinfr  thpm  iGfldily  to  SOITIG  GHlCtlon  of  thG  JlGroln© 

some  lush  description  of  physical 
charms  or  landscape,  some  pseudo- 
historlcal  fact. 


covered  her  teeth  after  shedding  them 
three  several  times.  It  is  a wonder 
tliat  Bacon  did  not  make  her  the 
heroine  of  one  of  his  admired  plays. 
But  after  ail  the  Countess  has  noth- 
ing to  do  -with  tho  case.  We  lug  her 
in  cnlv  from  a wild  desire  to  be  in- 


Ri^arcfon  Indexed  his  "History  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison.’'  (We  refer  to 

----  --  --  - tbf  first  edition,  that  of  1754.)  There  is 

structive  as  well  as  entertaining.  Is  j an  “Index  Historical  and  Charac- 

Joh.  Biittadaeus,  otherwise  known  as  - 

the  Wandering  Jew,  a total  abstainer? 

Mr.  Henr.v  Jenkins,  who  lived  to  the 
amazing  age  of  169  and  frequently 
swam  rivers  after  he  was  past  the 
age  of  a hundred,  preferred  a coarse 
diet,  and  on  his  tombstone  at  Eller- 
ton  on  Swale  you  may  read  that  the 
patriarch’s  health  and  length  of  days 
were  “entailed  on  Temperance,  a Life 
of  Labor,  and  a Mind  at  Ease.”  'Twas 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Stoics 
that  those  persons  in  whom  heat 
abounds  live  the  longer.  Plutarch, 
discussing  the  duties  of  a host  in  press- 
ing wine  upon  his  guests,  observes  i.hat 
“an  Old-man  will  be  sooner  overtaken 
than  a Youth,  one  that  leaps  about, 
or  talks,  than  he  that  is  silent  or  sits 
still.”  Therefore  the  practice  of  walk- 
ing around  the  block  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  a pint  or  two  was  undoubt- 
edly known  to  the  ancients.  (See  also 
the  chapter  entitled  “Why  Women-  are 
hardly.  Old  men  easily,  foxt”  Sympo- 
siacs.  III.  iii.)  The  learned  Hakev/ell 
attributed  the  most  general  causes  of 
the  brevity  of  human  fife  to  hasty 
j marriages,  high  sauces,  strong  liquors, 
and  the  longevity  of  the  ancients  to 
temperance,  anointing  the  body,  the; 
use  of  saffron  and  honey,  less  phj'sic.j 
! more  exercise,  warm  clothes,  lesser 
doors  and  windows.  , I 

Few  of  us  drink  enough  water  be- 
t-ween  meals  The  same  Plutarch  who 


I terlstical,”  of  112  pages,  with  this 
prefatory  note;  “A  few  only  of  the 
Sentiments  with  which  this  Work 
abounds,  are  inserted  in  tliis  Index.” 
Then  there  is  an  index  of  “Similes  and 
Allusions  in  the  foregoing  seven  vol- 
urnes.  ’ This  is  of  only  four  pages,  but 
It  IS  a delight,  as  these  excerpts  show; 
Lachelors,  old,  and  old  maids,  compared 
to  haunted  houses,  II.,  203. 

Brides  adorned  for  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony,  to  heifers  decked  out  for  sac- 
rifice, VI.,  344;  VII.,  146. 

Curiosity  diverted,  to  a whale  playing 
with  a tub,  II..  252.  To  a nail,  that 
fastens  to  the  ground  the  foot  of  an 
inquisitive  person.  VII.,  226. 

Grandison,  Sir  Charles,  by  Clementina 
to  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles.  Ill,, 
359.  His  look,  to  a sunbeam.  VI.,  310,' 
His  friends  in  the  nuptial  procession, 
to  the  Satellites  al tending  a primary 
planet.  Vf.,  327. 

Husbands,  by  the  lively  Lady  G..  to 
the  male  blackbirds  and  sparrows- 
with  a preference  to  the  birds  VI  ’ 
171.  . 

Lovers,  to  spaniels.  Ill,,  232.  Bashful 
lovers,  to  two  parallel  lines,  VI.,  9.5, 
To  dunghill  cocks,  VI.,  95.  Trembling 
Lovers,  to  people  in  an  a.gue  fit  VI 
96.  - . 

O’Harc.  Mrs.,  her  fa^  to  a withering 
John-apple,  III.,  30, 

Vico,  to  the  Jerusalem  artii-hokp  VI 
165. 


believmd  wine  to  be  the  most  beneficial  Women  out  of  character,  to  Bats, 


of  all  drinks  nevertheless  wrote;  “We; 
should  accustom  ourselves  in  our  daily 
Diet  to  drink  two  or  three  Glasses  of 
AVater,  tiiat  so  in  a case  of  Necessity, 
it  may  not  be  look’d  on  as  a stranger, 
.and  -we  be  offended  at  it.  It  so  fails 
out  that  some  have  then  the  greatest 
inclination  for  Wine  when  there  is  most 
need  they  should  drink  Water,” 


■And 


I.,  53. 


to  cxcentric  planets,  VI.,  ,386. 
But  containing  themselves  -within 
their  proper  bounds,  to  doves,  ibid. 
Tho.se  boundaries,  to  the  prohibited 
tree  in  Paradise,  ibid. 

But  Buch  In  our  Folly,  that  wo  accustom 
oiireelves  rather  to  live  for  other  Mens 
rakcB  than  our  ownl  and  our  DlapeslUons 
are  ro  prone  to  UpbraMlngs,  nml  be  tainted 
with  k-.ivy  that  the  Grief  w?  eom-olvo  at 
othern  Prorperlt-V  leraen.s  Ih?  Joy  v.-e  ought 
to  take  in  cur  own.  But  to  ouro  thoo  of 


Here  is  "Guinevere’s”  idea  of  a sim- 
ple dinner  for  a hot  day;  Melon,  cold 
consomme  in  cups,  cold  salmon  trout, 
grillol  ham  .and  peas,  chicken  cutlets 
“chaudfrold”  in  aspic,  a salad,  iced 
strawberries,  iced  coffee.  “Cider  cup,  thlf  r-tmvae.ant  Kmulatlon.  look  not  upon 
■with  not  too  much  cider  or  liqueurs,  ' tho  Outside  of  these  applauded  Men,  which 
servos  excellently.”  This  dinner,  ac-  la  so  gay  and  brilliant,  but  draw  the 
cording  to  “Guinevere,’’  is  "so  simple  leawdy  Curtain,  and  carry  thy  Eyes  inward, 
that  any  cook  would  find  little  trouble  ^hd  thou  shalt  find  most  gnawing  Dis- 
in  serving  it  to  your  satisfaction.”  quiets  to  be  dissembled  under  these  false 
Why.  of  course'  And  now  that  beef  is  Appearances.  The  renouned  Pittaous,  who 
so  high  and  the  price  of  fish  is  great  a Name  for  his  Fortitude, 

rising  steaclilv,  this  dinner  may  be  com-  AA  Isdom  and  Justice,  when  he  was  enter- 
mended  to  any  family  in  humble  cir-  ^is  Friends  at  a noble  Banquet,  his 


cumstances. 


“Guinevere”  adds:  “I  wonder  why 

one  does  not  see  American  green  corn 
scrv.'d  as  a vegetable  this  side  of  t'ne 
Atlantic.  You  can  get  it  canned  and 
ready  cooked  at  any  grocer’s,  and  it 
can  be  prepa,red  for  the  table  in  a few 
minutes,”  This  reminds  us  of  the  ques- 
tion: what  is  the  true  proportion  of 
I'-ans  and  corn  in  succotash?  We  do 
not  refer  to  the  dish  served  at  Ply- 
m.'t'th,  on  Dec,  22;  the  dish  taught  our 
forefathers  b.v  the  Indians,  who  thus 


Spouse  in  an  angry  Humor  came  and  over- 
turned the  Table:  his  Guest  being  ex- 
trean.ly  disordered  at  it,  he  told  them, 
Every  one  of  you  hath  his  particular 
Placue,  and  my  AVife  is  mine,  and  he  is 
very  'happy  who  hath  this  only. 


One  of  the  easiest  positions  ever  held 
by  a man  in  the  history  of  the  race 
was  that  of  tooth  drawer  to  King 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  only  two  teeth  in 
his  head. 


The  wido-w  Cosiraa  Wagner  doe.s  not  [ 

showed  their  inherently  malignant  na-  inte>M  to  produce  opera  at  Bayreuth 
lure.  The  recipe  of  Mrs.  Barnaba.s  ' 190o.  Because  Ernst  von  Possart 

-Churchill  is  as  follows:  One  quart  of  Proposes  to  hold  a AVagner  festival  at 

large  white  beans;  six  quarts  of  hulled  'p  Gtc  summer  of  1903,  she  has 

corn:  six  to  ei.ght  po-unds  of  corned  bi ought  suit  against  him.  Cosima  re- 
beef  from  the  second  cut  of  the  ratllei  Poinds  us  of  the  man  who,  after  he 
r.Tn.L  one  pound  of  salt  pork,  fat  and!  ^ P'^p®’  t'''P 

loan;  chicken  weighing  from  four  to  j P‘®  Ahat  he  might  be  sure 

six  pounds;  one  large  white  French  tur- 


nip, eight  or  ten  medium  .sized  potatoes. 
We  refer  to  plain,  ordinary,  garden  suc- 
cotash. Are  writers  of  cook  books  cor- 
rect in  advising  equal  proportions  of 


of  it  for  his  next  meal. 


"Mr.  Lee  Shubert  has  bought  for 
the  Casino,  New  York,  the  American 


.risliis  ill  a rnmic-oti  r:i  i’V  Aiidran, 
‘L'EnUivement  ile  1“  Toiedad.'  ” I- "t 
the  strang'-r  in  New  \ ork  ho  do- 
ccived.  Tlie  oper.-tta  is  no  sparkling 
' noveltj';  it  was  produotd  in  Pari.-  in 
1 pni;  a',. cl  there  is  one  good  tune  m 
I it. 


The  newspapers  are  flooded  just  now 
w ith  reports  of  plays,  actors,  singers 
and  p.  rformers  on  all  manner  of 
r.'iusical  instruments  to  he  import' d f?r 
an  American  holiday.  A Parisian  sajs 
that  the  small  outpih  of  celebrat>d 
playwrights  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  is  Jue  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  tired  of  "this  conversion  of 
the  Paris  stage  into  an  Anglo-'Ameri- 
c.in  mart;  and  they  declare  that  how- 
ever successful  their  play  before  a 
Parisian  audience,  they  are  put  aside 
if  no  bid  is  made  by  an  Englishman 
or  an  American." 


seeing  are  ‘graatTally  living  up  the 
stately  homes  of  England.” 

A yoiing  man  with  .in  independ  nt 
fortune  of  only  tl5.000  a v.  is  indeed 
to  be  pitied  for  his  enforced  celibaev. 
>tr.  Carnegie  should  forget  his  library 
buildings  and  provide  these  unfor- 
tunate.* with  an  irresistible  dot. 

Professor  ^^arshall  states  that  the 
degradation  of  the  working  elas.ses 
varies  almost  uniformly  with  the 
amount  of  rough  work  done  by  women. 

My  comparison  between  the  m.inners 
of  boys  on  the  Worcester  and  of  boys 
at  public  schools  has  brought  me  the 
following  anecdote  from  an  esteemed 
correspondent.  A lady  .staying  at  (J.\- 
foid  for  "commemoration"  arrived  late 
at  a college  concert,  and  failing  to  ob- 
tain a .seat,  besought  the  aid  of  the 
stewards,  one  of  whom  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  one  at  Winchester,  and 
one  at  Rugby.  The  Etonian  made  a 
thousand  apologies,  was  immenselv 
distressed  by  the  contretemps,  hail 
never  dreamed  that  the  room  would  be 
po  full,  w'as  sure  that  If  only  the  I«dv 
would  wait  a minute  a vacant  place  i 
would  be  found,  and  so  on  and  so  forth 
The  Wykehamist  said  never  a word". 


Whv  does  not  -some  American  mana-  T he  M ykehanilst  said  never  a w 

r.  „■  of  trulv  artistic  enterprise  bring  "cnt  out  and  got  a chair,  and 
gel  Of  trulj  arusuc  em  i Riigbelan  sat  down  on  the  chair  w 

over  La  Goulue  and,  incldentsll> . n.r  Wykehamist  brought  it. 

husband'*  We  gave  an  account  some  Chester  Guardian. 


word. 

the 

vhen 

-Mun- 


H *R.  THEODORE  DUBOIS  is  a 
[%/|  punctiliously  respectable  per- 
^ f 1 son  who  will  be  65  years  old  the 
24th  of  this  month.  He  was 
ch  o; 

..i  18%  - - 

brolse  Thomas,  he  was  made  Director 


W'h.v  does  not  some  American  man, a 
g " 

ov 

husband.  ...  = — 

months  ago  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
and  scenes  ip  which  the  once  famous 
and  athletic  dancer  took  the  leading 
,:iit.  The  life  of  the  couple  since  the 
law  smiled  upon  them  has  betn 
checkered  but  never  dull.  Only  the 

other  day  there  was  animated  <|on-  ^ p,,„rch  organist,  he  taught  harmony, 
versation  over  money  matters.  in  after  the  death  of  Am- 

husband’s  final  argument  was  a chali  ^ 

thrown  deftly  at  the  joy  of  his  liL  Paris  Conservatory.  He  was  a 

and  liver.  She  did  not  accept  t Rome  (1861)  and  he  has  writ- 

conclusive:  she  drew  a ' ten  much  music:  music  for  the  stage 

volver  and  put  three  bullets  ml^  bin  - th^se  works  "Aben-Hamet.” 

Mr.  l.a  Goulue  does  not  mind  ‘ which  Calve  and  Maurel  appeared 

l.t:  he  has  accustomed  himseit  to  i . oratorios  and  cantatas,  pieces 

throe  seemed  to  him  an  exce.ss  i orchestra,  chamber  music,  organ 

spousal  attention;  nevertheless.  music,  piano  music,  songs,  music  for  | 

showed  a fine,  chivalrlc  spirit  and  re-  church.  He  is,  indeed,  a fertile 

fused  to  prosecute.  That  night  tne  hut  little  of  his  music  has 

business— as  Herr  Stengel-aera  vitality  or  the  originality  that 

says  whenever  >>arcella  is  on  promises  even  a life  of  moderate 

^m7h;7Tmlmner^DantiS^y  the  drum  length.  He  writes;  the  thing  is  played  , 
^nd  bark.d  *the  attractions,  Mr.  La  or  sung',  it  is  praised  by  his  colleagues,  ; 
CfOuluo  s=at.  with  his  banda5^  thol  speedily  forgotten, 

reslpacd  expression,  in  the  sight  or  tne|  course  saddens  him.  and  as 

people.  though  the  suspicion  of  native  medi- 

^ 1 in  a ocrity  which-  cannot  triumph  through 

The  lawyer  for  intiff  industry  or  make  its  way  ex-offleia 

divorce  suit  says  that  were  not  enough,  ihere  are  ungr.ateful 

.and  defendant  are  fine  peoplo  and  it  i„oonsiderate  mu.-,icians  and  siiig- 

Is  unfortunate  ?!  rea-  trs  in  Paris  who  do  not  hesitate  to 

sort  should  occur.  A „.it  sharp  thorns  in  the  seat  of  the- 

sonably  object  to  this  use  of  Director  of  the  Conservatory.  Each 

"people.”  and  it  ']"‘eht  also  be  satd  th.^t  protests  -against  the 

any  divorce  suit  IS  unfortunate.  I existence  of  the  institution  as  It 

present  instance  the  defendant  is  ret  ^y^aged  by  him.  The  prize  singers 

oned  by  some  as  one  of  Arn^^^^^  appear  in  opera  are  often  lost 

wd^h  'the  irtr^uction  of  "squash  ten-  sight  of  altnough  opportunity  is  given 
inis*'  ft  Newport,  he  boldly  started  the  for  display.  We  arc  told  ..hat  one 

' “hatlcss  fad”  at  the  same  watering-  prize  winners  in  comedy 

1 place,  whore  he  was  “almost  J^eyer  seen  the 

"?LS‘"De"rV'  "ifpInT'^T^r'ol.  olowr  of  a cir’cu.s.  .and  a wxman  that  i 

! dinky. ^Scotch!’ autcmobile.  or  any  other  won  a first  prize  in  tragedy  was  a 

brand  of  cap  or  hat.  It  does  not  jj„„rante  at  a recent  music  hall  spec- 

possible  that^a  wom^^^^^  , . ,tand 

Furthermore,  graduates  of  long  stand- 
ing are  sourly  dispos.?d.  Our  old  frieiW 
Victor  Maurel.  who  took  .1  prize 

in  1867.  goes  about  Paris  breathing  out 
threatenlngs  and  slaughter.  '>«oauso  his 
voice  failed  when  ho  was  '-'omparatwely 
young;  he  says  that  it  took  him  10 
vears  to  forget  what  he  Imd  ^ 

the  Conservatory.  Nut  long  ago  h® 
a violent  discussion  with  Mr.  Dubois  .n 
the  fover  of  the  OpOra-Com'.quo  and 
he  made  most  unpleasant  remarks, 
which  deeply  pained  the  rc.spectable 
Director.  Mr.  Salfeza.  the  tenor,  is  an- 


i piano.  It  had  Just  been  published. 

' The  pupil  put  It  on  a table  and  there 
was  a natural  curiosity  to  look  it 
' over.  When  Mr.  Dubois  saw  the  stir 
and  learned  the  cause,  he  turned  as  red 
, as  a beet  and  thundered  at  the  guilty! 

' one;  "I  forbid  you.  understand'?  forbid 
' you  to  bring  such  things  into  the 
room.”  Mr.  Marnold  recalls  the  Inci- 
derit  and  adds:  "He  formerly  forbade 
his  pupils  to  bring  'Barslfar  to  the 
' Conservatory  beeauEc  he  did  not  like 
‘Parsifal.’  He  forbids  them  today  to 
play  Bach  or  Beethoven.  to  sing 
Gluck  or  Rameau  at  La  Scola  because 
La  Scola  dl.spleascs  him."  And  then 
Mr.  Marnold  makes  biting  remarks 
about  the  elementary  equipment  of  1 
Mr.  Dubois  as  a pedagogue  and  cites 
as  a proof  his  ‘'Treatise  on  Counter- 
point and  Fugue.”  Mr.  Marnold  closes 
ills  article  In  the  Mcrcure  de  France 
as  follows:  "The  nomination  of  Mr. 
q'hfodore  Dubois  to  the  high  olfice  he 
holds  seemed  at  first  only  funny;  the 
caprice  of  'son  bon  plaislr'  appeuiigrad-  j 
ually  as  dangerous  to  the  future  of  , 
our  musical  art.  Let  him  teach  his 
pupils  that  which  he  insists  they 
. should  know',  that  is  to  say.  what  ne 
himself  knows;  but  is  there  not  on  his 
1 part  a certain  excess  of  anxiety  if 
not  of  impudence  when  he  w ishes  them 
to  learn  only  that,  when  he  wishes  to 
doprive  them  ot  any  other  light"? 
Should  not  his  dream  he  to  sh.ape  at  the 
Conservatory  only  little  Duboises?  It 
is  never  necessary  to  abi’fe  the  best 
things.” 

Yet  In  .spite  of  pedagogic  opposition 
d'lndy,  Debussy  and  llie  other  radicals 
-will  surely  make  their  wa.v,  just  as 
tlrr.e  has  avenged  the  .great  master. 
C^sar  Franck,  just  as  Richard  Str.auss 
Is  coming  into  his  klngdo;n. 


possible  that  a woman  wouia  ue  « . o y, 

Hi  s"i>arate  herself  from  such  a daunt-  lao'v. 
1.  's  pioneer  whose  statue  w ill  ultimate-  Fur 
iv^brone  of  the  most  striking  features 
In  the  Newport  Walhalla. 

But  does  this  lawyer  really  think  that 
divorces  aje  rare  amoii.g  "fine  people  ? 

For  centuries  divorce  was  a prerogati\e 
of  the  "bust”  and  the  "smartest. 

There  is  a passage  in  Strype’s  "Eccle- 
siastical Memorials”  that  refers  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  and  it  is  singular- 
ly appropriate  to  the  time  in  which  we 
live:  , , 

"The  ration  now  became  scar.dalons  . 
also  for  ll>e  frequency  Of  divorce 


peciully  among  'the  'iVher  sort.  Men 
would  be  divorced  from  their  wives  with 
whom  they  had  lived  many  years,  and 
bv  whom  they  had  cnlldren. 
might  satisfy  their  lusts  with  other, 


other  graduate  that 

r.ortiiniiy  of  sneering  at  .he  vocal  de 
nartnie.-it  of  the  Conserv.u-ory. 

*^But  perhaps  the  sorest  tribulation  of 
niigni  saeisiy  ii.<ri.  , ' ' Vii,.,  het-’ ' Mr  Th6odore  Dubois  is  the  knowledge 

which  gave  occasion  also  to  theae  <li-  Ij  music  school  that  respon  - 

vorces  was  the  covetousness  of  th®  ; needs  ” the  school  conducted 

nobility  and  gentry.  Zere  Tv  Vhwent  d'lndv  which  tries  to  make 

'^^^o^T.a"n':.''S  and  not  -®>®'V  ''‘^-sos. 

]ol‘i  haiid  to  land.  pos.«e.ssion  to  posses-  . g,.hool  one  can  hear 

ilnn;  neither  learning.  and  tion  to  the  music  of  ultra-radicals, 

c-utlon.  ror  sullablene.ss  of  tempers  and  . all  the  string  quar- 

dispesiUons  regarded.  . Beethoven,  entire  acts  of  operas 

In  France  -we  find  Saint-Evremont  ; Rameau  and  Lully  and  Gluck, 

writing  of  fashionable  life  in  Baris:  i„n(amiiiar  organ  and  clavecin  pieces 
"Marriages,  which  wore  formerly  for  and  18th  centuries;  much 


A Hamburg  journal.  "Der  Lots-?.” 
published  a fierce  attack  last  season 
on  our  old  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Niklsch. 
the  eminent  Hungarian  conductor.  It 
-w.'ts  unsigned,  but  the  M‘islkaHsches 
Wochenblatt  (Leipsic)  of  July  24  al- 
leges that  the  composer,  Paul  Gelsler. 

is  named  as  the  author. Emil  Bari?. 

who  was  a concertmaster  for  Theodore 
Thomas  at  Chicago,  after  he  had  pur- 
sued his  calling  at  Cologne  and  Mainz, 
will  serve  as  first  concertmaster  at 

Essen  after  Oct.  1. Von  Helnlsch  ot 

Hamburg  has  been  chosen  first*  harper 

ot  the  Vienr-a  Opera  orchestra. Curt 

Herold.  who  was  tor  eight  and  a half 
years  teacher  of  theory  and  otlvanced 
piano  playing  at  Sondershausen,  has 
joined  the  Faculty  of  the  Carlsruhe 
Conservatory. At  the  Paris  Conser- 

vatory competitions  no  man  took  a 
first  or  second  prize  for  op4ra-comique. 
but  Miss  V.tn  Gelder,  Miss  Ruper  and 
Miss  Cortez  took  first  prizes.  Miss 
Bllla,  w-ho  was  awaided  a second  prize 
last  year,  was  unnoticed  last  July,  al- 
thougli  she  sang  well  and  the  audience 

took  Icudly  her  part. The  .scoundrel 

of  a blood-curdling  m.elcdrama.  "The 
Splritvallst,"  produced  at  the  Surrey. 

i3  ramed  Slivlnskl Van  Dyck,  the 

lenor,  will  not  visi'.  us  this  nextr  sea- 
son. He  will  sing  at  the  Opfra,  Paris, 
in  Octofccr  and  Xcvember.  in  St.  Pet- 
ersburg during  January  and  February, 
and  afterward  in  Brus.sels  and  Ger- 
many, and  then  .at  Cevent  Gaidun. 

! Melba  received  a b.ruquet  when  sne  was 
1 singing  Violetta  at  Covent  Garden 
from  some  of  the  Australian  troops 
who  were  present,  and  various  regi- 
mental badges  were  attached  to  it. 


trom  187?%  :S80.  He  on  Concert 

tours,  lived  at  Heidelberg  a while,  and 
then  made  Berlin  his  home.  His  com- 
positions include  an  opera,  orchestral 
ballad,  chamber  rriuslc.  songs,  sacred 
music. Emil  Paur  will  stay  in  Eu- 

rope next  season,  and  be  may  be  one 
of  the  conductors  under  Richard  Strauss 
at  the  Berlin  opera. The  Prince  Re- 

gent of  Bavaria  has  given  to  the  Nur- 
emberg Museum  the  autograph  Sucre 

of  "Die  Meisterslnger.” Ludwig  Kar- 

path  has  written  a life  of  Siegfried 
Wagner — "^'agner  the  Little — and  the 
publisher.  Hermanr.  Seemann  Nach- 
folger,  asks  for  it  only  a little  mark. 

A melody  from  a Greek  opera  by 

Lambelet  was  sung  at  the  concert 
given  by  Victoria  and  Helene  Dorini  in 

London.  July  17. Thea  Dorre.  or 

Dor6,  a Louisville  .-'Inger  who  has  been 
in  Europe  for  some  years,  has  engaged 
a company  to  produce  In  Germany  op- 
eras that  are  unfamiliar  >n  that  coun- 
try.  Joachim  will  play  in  November 

for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Church 
at  Berlin.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will 

liddle  in  tune. The  German  Musical 

Union  hopes  to  exclude  musical  bands 
wliich  appear  in  Berlin  in  tiie  military 
I uniforms  of  other  nations.  This  is 
t aimed  against  Max  Gabriel,  at  one 
I time  leader  at  Koster  and  Dial’s  in 
New  York.  His  band  is  playing  in  the 
Exhibition  Park  in  American  tinifcrms. 

and  the  announcements  of  the  hand 
appear  on  the  billboards  on  posters  of 

American  flags. the  Mascagni  Opera 

Company  chorus  has  begun  rehearsals 
at  the  Melropoiitaii  Opera  House.  Mr. 
Negoci.as  is  looking  after  fne  prelimi- 
nary faining.  Mascagni  will  arrive 

early  in  Ootober. Mark  Hainbourg, 

the  pianist,  will  play  for  the  first  time 
next  season  with  the  Phlladelpliia  Or- 
chestra at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Federer,  a Parisian  journalist,  will 

translate  for  Sarah  Bernliardt  Comyns 
Carr’s  "King  Arthur,”  which  she  will 
prcduce  in  Paris  with  Sullivan's  mu- 
sic. She  will  play  the  King. Pader- 

ewski will  be  in  England  during  Octo- 
ber, November  and  the  gt eater  part  of 

December. Myrpn  W.  Whitney.  .Ir., 

will  make  his  operatic  dfbut  at  Nantes 

in  the  fall. The  first  violin  prize  ot 

the  Paris  Conservatory  this  year  was , 
awarded  to  Miss  Stubenr.ach,  who  came  1 
to  the  United  States  with  <lie  Banda  I 
Ifossa. 


' life,  are  now  only  tor  a season,  and 
1 voluptarv  divorce  is  easily  found  in  the 
l-uest  families.  After  the  divorce,  the 
huTand  lives  quietly  In  the  countiy 
and  the  wife  enjoys  herselt  at  iail-. 


: Not  long  ago  in  London,  some 

' w -man  who  writes  for  newspapers, 
some  "l.idy  journalist."  quoted  the  case 
of  "a  bachelor  with  sufficient  'uco™® 
to  prevent  him  from  being  selfish."  "I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  get  .mar- 
ried and  he  replied  that  it  is  aim  st 
Irnposslblo  for  a young  man  in  -^m 
to  marrv  if  he  is  desirous  ot  marry  in„ 

IntHhc  set  to  which  he  b.dpng.b  un- 

no  eonceptlo-n  of  the  value  of  mon^^ 

Consequently  a ? it  ” Their 

about  £2000  a > these  d.s- 

the  “lady  journalist  makes  these  i 

mnl  remarks:  "Some  day  a 
of  Socialism  is  bound  ' 

America,  and  then  there  "’“‘J  „ ®,hp 
verv  unpleasant  fl.,,,,. 

Trust  mul :i-millionaire  and  their  d<  ---  _ 

uiv-dresuud  wives  and  daughter.*,  .tnd  the  score  of 
. rhaps  Ihl.s  is  why  those  wr-o  a.-  f.ir  • 


music  and  only  good  mu.slc.  J®“" 

|i  Marnold  bears  witness.  Mr.  Dubois 
i watches  the  growth  and  the 
of  this  school  with  ill-concealed  anx- 
iety. and  he  wa.s  lately 
meanness  in  his  treatment  of  it  for 
he  forbade  an  organist,  who  was  a p 
puH  of  Guilmant.  a teacher  at  both 
Lhools,  to  take  part  in  a concert  at 
La  Lola  under  penalty  of 

from  the  Conservatory.  Now_  J>“' 
pll  had  already  taken  the 
ior  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory  but 
was  studying  composition  at  the  same 

institution.  Mr.  Marnold  reminds  Mr. 
Dubois  that  the  Conservatory  is  not 
an  affair  of  his  own  pocket;  it  i.s  the. 
National  Conservatory  of  France,  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  and  such  petty 
personal  prejudice  is  intolerable.  But 
Mr.  Dubois  was  never  noted  for  tol- 
erance. When  he  was  simply  a teach- 
er of  harmony,  one  of  his  pupils  on 
'the  way  to  the  Conservatory  bought 
Parsifal"  for  voice  and 


.\t  a concert  of  the  Royal  Acad.emy 
Dram.gtic  Students,  Ivondon.  July  22, 
the.se  pieces  were  produced:  "A  Gen- 

tleman of  the  Rood,"  operetta  in  one 
act,  written  by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  music 
by  Harry  Farjeon:  "The  Moon  Slave," 
a terpslchoreaii  fantasy  in  one  scene, 
hv  Paul  CorUcr,  founded  on  a tale  by 
Barry  Pain.  Maeterlinck's  "Death  of 
Tiiilaglles."  with  "musical  accompani- 
ments and  interludes"  by  von  Ah- 
Carse.  was  also  performed.  The  Er 
published  this  philistine  notice:  "Thl 

is  not  a very  brilliant  example  of  th 
mu<  h overrated  ‘Belgian  Shakespeare, 
as  he  is  called  by  his  admirers,  whi 
have  ondeavered  to  force  his  work 
upon  the  English  st.ige.  • • * It  ls  an 
extreme!?'  painful  siiliject,  only  re 
deemed  b.v  the  excellence  of  the  mu- 
sic, which  M.  Carse  himself  conduct- 
ed. Hu  has  occasionally  taken  a hint 
from  Wagner,  but  generally  his  ideas 
are  his  own.  and  they  arc  alw'ay's  cred- 
itable to  the  composer.” Robert  New- 

man, the  manager  of  the  Queen's  Kail 
concerts  (London),  has  gone  into  harik-| 
ruptcy.  with  liabilities  of  about  £18.060.1 

The  Sun  (New  York),  says:  ' Alma 

Webster  Powell,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  past  year  in  the  more 
or  less  gu.ateful  task  of  introducing  the 

compositions  of  Eugenio  di  Pirani  to  a 
somewhat  indifferent  world,  is  to  re- 
turn next  season  to  this  country.  Sig- 
nor dl  Pirani  will  also  come,  and  their 
concerts  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
bis  music.”  This  Pirani.  pianist,  com- 
poser. critic,  was  born  at  Bologna  Sept. 

S 1852.  He  studied  in  Bologna  and  Ber- 
lin, and  in  the  latter  town  he  taught 


♦ * * 

The  London  critic,  "Lancelot."  writes 
as  follows  concerning  gesture: 

"Some  of  my  readers  may  think  that 
gesture  has  little  to  do  with  music.  1 
doubt  even  if  the  majority  ot  musicians 
ever  give  the  subject  a second  thought, 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  musi- 
cal art.  for  it  is  the  ba.sls  of 
rhytlim.  Gesture  as  an  indica- 
tive movement  has  dictated  various 
dance  forms,  and  the  regard  paid  to 
ii  by  Wagner  is  obvious  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  scores  of  his  music 
dramas.  The  musical  figure  which  ac- 
companies Isolde's  waving  of  her  scarf 
as  she  signals  to  Tristan  is  a striking 
instance  of  the  inspiration  Wagner 
found  in  gesture.  Well-bred  English 
people  rarely  have  any  gesture.  As 
children  they  are  told  it  is  vul- 
gar to  point  at  anything,  and  as 
they  grow  up  their  movements 
are  more  and  more  suppressed  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  until  the  consonanct 
between  brain  and  finger-tip  seems  de- 
stroyed, and  reflective  spontaneity  ol 
movement  is  lost.  This  'repose'  is  real- 
ly a mannerism  as  opposite  to  naturt 
as  the  stolidity  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  its  dulling  effects  are  seen 
when  ordinary  well-brought-up  EngllsP 
person.*  appear  in  a dramatic  perform- 
ance, or  sing  at  a concert,  for  at  such 
times  they  seem  to  become  suddenl?i' 
and  uncomfortably  aware  that  they 
have  arms  and  hands,  and  the  qq®s-. 
tion  what  to  do  with  them  is  manifest  I 
ly  embarrassing.  In  our  sociali  'nf®’  / 
course  w'e  have  deteriorated  rather  tlie  , 
advanced  in  significance  of  movemen  1 
The  graciousnoss  of  demeanor  of  ou  1 
grandfathers  has  apparently  been  diet 
peiled  bv  the  rush  and  hurry  of  mM-] 
ern  times.  The  recently  fashionable 
aerial  handshake  is  an  elegant  .abomi- 
nation, the  acme  of  exaggerated  arti- 
liciallty.  While  it  is  true  that  Inte  leet- 
ual  control  checks  gesture  to  a large 
extent,  the  person  who  apes  impa.s- 
siveness  should  remember  that  it  i! 
also  indicative  of  a dull  and  often  vac- 
uous brain.  , . ^ ^ 

"The  importance  of  this  subject  to  vo* 
calists  is  of  far  greater  moment  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  This  will  be 
manifest  to  anyone  who  has  heard,  ano 
in  this  instance  I may  add  seen,  Mr. 
e-jntltv  sing  'Here's  a Health  Lnoi 
His  Majestv.'  His  gestures  are  very 
slight,  tut  they  are  wonderfully  sug- 
gestive. and  give  remarkable  dramatic 
■point  to  the  words.  The  mistake  ol 
singing  from  music  is  Ming  percuived, 
but  the  absence  of  a well-thumbec 
sheet  of  music  paper  brings  into  greatci 
prominence  the  helplessness  of 
vocalists  with  regard  to  the  use  of  h‘- 
or  her  liands.  The  basis  of  appropriati 
-esture  is  the  mental  picture,  but  ever 
with  vocalists  possessing  a lively  itnagl- 
nation  and  dramatic  intuition  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  esta'Diish  the  natural  and  per- 
feet  concordance  of  gesture  with  the 
messing  thoughts  when  all  such  moye- 
raents  have  been  suppressed  from  chiUb 
hood.” 

Ax  1 I I 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SUN- 
FLOWER. 

Clad  in  sumptuous  stuffs,  as  those 
cot  in  the  dream  of  a starving  poet^ 
an  adamantine  cluster  in  each  ®^'^ 
joints  stiff  with  rings,  high-  P"®st  ^ 


le  ISm.  nnaer  tne  ^lu' 

ttPT  under  the  diadem,  I pran 
out  tin;  llotvor  my  bravery  of  a hu- 
|an  wasp. 

The  Sunflower  never  looked  at  nio. 
For  a lonR  time  I .strove  to  pcrfoel 
j[  atrongth  as  well  as  my  beauty,  eon- 
^ ating  tlie  race  track,  the  bath, 
ights;  .struggling  with  hoof,  mane, 
the  master  achievement;  and  once 
ceedingly  strong  and  beautiful,  1 
ent.  followed  by  a swarm  of  virgins 
wouuing  by  my  side,  to  show  to  ttie 
leorruptible  and  inexorable  idol  the 
■chard  of  my  body. 

The  Sunflower  never  looked  at  mo. 
Judging  it  necessary  to  join  the  ar- 
imi  nt  of  soul  to  that  of  body,  I wa.sh- 
1 in  niy  billows  of  repentance  the 
veil  captive  in  me,  and  thtn  1 was 
cn  p.arading,  witli  the  cooing  of  the 
>vc  on  my  lips,  before  the  speculative 
ling. 

rile  Sunflower  never  looked  at  me. 
Shot  throu.gh  with  the  odd  supposi- 
on  that  this  eye  was  onl.v  an  extraor- 
,nary  ear  of  curiosity,  I surround. d 
ysclf  with  harps,  and  viols,  and 
umpels,  arid  I advanced  to  salute  the 
idexible  with  a divine  song. 

The  Sunflower  never  looked  at  me. 

I drank  so  deep  of  all  thq  springs  of 
deuce  that  pygmalions  copied  my 
me  and  nediles  voted  massive  nedes- 
Is  of  granite  for  statues  of  me 
■gg.  d by  forums. 

The  Sunflower  nevar  looked  at  me. 
r put  my  hope  in  patriotism:  1 rushed 
'Oil  the  foreign  host,  overthrew  its 
ws,  broke  its  symbols,  burned  its 
jrarics,  and  at  last  sat  on  the  throne 
tlie  conquered  King,  whose  custom- 
ily  ambrosial  tongue  licked  my  toes 
apotheosis. 

The  .Sunflower  never  looked  at  me. 
s’ow  if  this  flower  were  only  some 
.'ange  unwholcsomencss?  I plotted, 
le  day  of,  exasperated  weariness,  and 
ddenl5‘,  to  m’arder  an  old  woman  who 
as  about  to  pull  carrots. 

The  Sunflower  never  looked  at  me. 
Discouraged,  in  a rage  I imagined 
mbinations,  utterly  usele.ss  in  ad- 
ince— when  three  Beggars  passid 
ong  the  road. 

I stepped  forward,  like  an  evangelist. 
The  first,  with  earthen  limbs  .ind 
lir  of  the  dunghill,  said: 

“I  am  Toil.” 

[ kissed  his  scars,  from  which  burst 
th  a cry  an  April  rainbow. 

T am  Grief,”  said  the  second,  draped, 
dead  leaves. 

[ enchanted  him  with  hope,  until  his 
■eenisii  mouth  gaped  liked  a pome- 
•anate  and  showed  grains  of  liughter. 
"I  am  Old  Age,”  said  the  third,  the 
lor  of  frost  and  weakiie.ss. 

I threw  my  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
it  for  him  a sceptre  of  holly-oak, 
ive  him  choice  fruits  from  my  wallet 
id  red  blood  from  ray  gourd,  so  that 
stepped  off  with  gay  legs  and  flush- 
cheeks. 

Then,  taking  me  no  doubt  for  the 
m,  the  Sunflov/er  turned  its  admira- 
in  toward  me,  and  in  its  eye  I sav/ 
ystlf,  all  radiant  and  glorified. 

SAfNT-POL-ROUX. 


What  a pity  it  is  that  ?dr.  Swinburne 
Algernon  Charles — scream.s  so  in 
ose  when  he  discusses  the  merits  and 
ults  of  Charles  Dickens.  If  Mr. 
winburne  had  only  died  after  “Chaste- 
rd,”  “Atalanta  in  Calydon,”  and 
c,  two  volumes  of  “Poems  and  Bal- 
ds” ! Yet  it  is  the  fashion  to  sefeam. 
indor.  whose  style  has  been  likened 
ito  dull  gold  and  sleeping  marble, 
ould  doubtless  seek  in  vain  today  for 
publisher.  The  screamer  and  the 
older  have  their  few  hours,  and  men 
i first  rush  to  hear  their  say;  but  the 
nmortais  are  calm  and  serene,  even 
irony  and  righteous  indignation. 


In  the  most  sumptuously  furnished 
iom'  there  is  some  object,  however 
. .re  or  costly,  that  suggests  a coffin. 

..|'Tn  the  town  of  Haschmann,  Ger- 
'.lany,  prizes  are  offered  yearly  for  the 
' 'en  who  wdll  marry  tlie  ugliest  or 
'■lOst  crippled  women.”  The  ugliest 
.Oman  often  has  a figure  of  surprising 
“leauty;  and  Montaigne,  a man  of  the 
'ileencst  observation  and  liberal  expe- 
.Vence,  long  ago  sounded  the  i'raise  of 
|,'ipples. 

:'JjA  New  T'ork  architect  was  talking  the 
Iher  da'y  at  the  Porphyry.  Talking? 

' ihat  is  to  say,  he  was  tol!in:j  tln- 
[ orphyrlans  things,  some  of  which  v.’ere, 
/ erhaps,  true.  And  he  gave  it  as  his 
1 1 pinion  that  sky-scrapers,  buildings  of 
I 'om  12  to  20  or  more  stories,  are  likely 
' > defeat  the  purpose  of  erection,  be- 
, [iuse  they  are  now  put  so  near  each 
ther  that  the  lower  stories  are  dark, 
9d  therefore  have  compa.rativol;'  small 
intal  value. 

Someone  then  quoted  an  Knglish  jour- 
Ll  as  saying  that  sKy-sevapers  were 
•.possible  in  London  on  account  of  the 
|g  and  smoke,  and  that  they  would 
ve  no  architectural  significance  in 
ch  an  atmosphere. 

This  reminded  us  of  a paragraph  in 
istave  Kahn’s  "L'BsthOtique  de  la 
1C,”  a fascinating  book  in  whicli  ihe 
limnt  poet,  critic  and  novelist  re- 


csUbl^Kit  tte  streets  of  I'nmt.  'i! 

<-f  tb,  .Aa-nbjaii  Nlgh-tft  the  old  Vcncli.Tn 
streets  that  mnre.  the  .•neleiit  sin  i Ls, 
bridge.:,  marki't  plaecs,  and  protess;ons 
of  tiir-  Middle  .\p.  s,  as  well  as  tin- 
strtcis  of  Utopia,  the  slnet  made  poly- 
cliromalio  by  facadis.  si.gns,  ligiils,  th'.^ 
picturesque  modern  street.  Tow.ard  the 
end  nf  the  book  Kahn  say.s;  "This  art 
which  is  not  beautiful,  or  rather  this 
conslruction  which  Is  solely  material, 
has  given  us  railwaj'  stations  abomi- 
nable desolate  and  buildings  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  which  seem  con- 
trived solely  for  echoes.  Architects 
must  surely  produce  another  style. 
Will  it  tend  toward  the  enormous,  after 
the  fashion  of  American  buildings?  In 
certain  towns,  not  all.  These  immense 
structures,  those  inhabited  towers  al- 
lowed in  the  centre  of  a New  York, 
a Chicago,  a London,  are  opposed  in 
Paris  to  our  city  manners  and  customs. 
In  America  these  towers  answer,  no 
doubt,  to  a necessity,  but  also  to  the 
boasting  of  towns  that  have  sprung  up 
suddenly  from  the  ground,  to  the  wish 
to  emboss  it  with  .=ky-scraping  build- 
ings. Now  all  this  is  unknown  in  the 
Old  World.  Yet  Paris  would  probably 
have  known  these  lofty  buildings  sooner 
if  two  new  factors  had  not  come  into 
play.  .A.t  first  the  ideas  of  disarmament 
w’hich  will  no  doubt  soon  relieve  Paris 
of  its  gird'lr  of  ditches  and  ramparts 
(or  at  least  (here  will  be  new  theories 
of  fortification  which  will  make  the 
present  defences  useless);  then  the  im- 
provements in  trains,  underground  rail- 
ways, automobiles,  bicycles  which  will 
induce  the  inhabitants  to  desert  (he 
centre  ai^d  visit  it  only  for  business 
and  to  go  still  further  out.  As  the 
town  expands,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
rai.sing  it  skyward.  On  the  contrary, 
Paris  will  be  somewhat  similar  to  tiie 
cities  that  have  a centre  of  high  build- 
ings, encompassed  by  cottage,  districts, 
as  London,  or  to  take  a smaller  e.x- 
amplc,  Brussels,  or  any  large  country 
town.” 


daii.glitcr  of  an  ■•w-ciitioiif  r.  who  suc- 
cccdc  i!  to  her  fathi-r,  rathir  tluiii  P-l 
the  bii.sincss  go  .jut  of  the  family;  and 
lliero  wa.  :i  young  man  who  wa.s  In 
love  with  her,  and  also  in  ignorance  of 
her  prufossion;'!  duties.  Queen  Mary 
ol'  Miigl.'ind  made  Lady  Berkeley  a 
j'lsticc  ol  the  peace  and  appointed 
Lady  [tons  of  the  rpiorum  for  Suffolk, 
“who  did  usually  sit  on  tile  Bench  .at 
size.s  and  ,si  sslons  among  tin'  oth.'r 
justices,  ’cincta  gladio,’  girt  with  tin; 
swoi'd”;  but  we  do  not  recollect  just 
now  the  case  of  any  Knglish  speaking 
woman  who  divided  in  public  the  hon- 
ors with  the  condemned.  No  cloulit 
there  are  such  instances,  but  our  "Kii- 
cyclopacdia  of  Famous  Women”  is  not 
|at  hand. 

The  ancient  Romans  used  to  pickle 
in  brine  or  vinegar  cabba.ge  leaves, 
luc,  capers,  smallage,  fennel,  parsnips, 
asparagus,  the  flowers  of  digitalis, 
pennyroyal  and  a few  other  plants. 


Z 


But  let  every  one  exhort  himself  that 
tl'.eugh  he  does  not  encrease  his  Meal  be- 
yond a Lentle,  and  though  he  pass  by 
Crf.sses  and  Olives,  yet  falling  upon  Pud- 
ding and  Fish,  that  by  his  over  eating,  he 
does  not  bring  his  Body  into  Tumults  and 
Disturbances. 

Neighbors  of  Mr.  Bmil  Guden  of  New- 
ark complained  of  the  80  ducks  whic'n 
he  kept  in  his  yard.  Mr.  Guden  told 
the  Board  of  Health  that  he  and  hi.s 
family  were  eating  them  up  as  fast 
as  he  could,  but  they  could  not  dis- 
pose of  more  than  five  or  six  a week. 
He  was  allowed  three  months  to  finish 
them  all. 

Now  no  one  would  like  to  eat  a duck 
a day.  Partridge  proverbially  palls;  and 
even  the  simple  svt’ordflsh  is  a burden 
after  two  days  of  attention  to  it.  But 
it  is  not  alone  the  eating.  What  man 
of  you  would  like  to  carve  a duck  each 
day? 

What  should  we  do  without  Mr.  W. 
L.  Alden,  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review 
of  Books  and  Art?  He  is  a constant 
delight,  a very  wellspring  of  pleasure. 
Thus,  in  his  last  letter,  he  mentioned 
his  personal  loss  at  the  fall  of  the 
Campanile.  “It  is  a great  grief  to  me, 
who  have  known  and  loved  it  for  more 
years  than  I care  to  mention,”  (The  grief 
of  Professor  Arlo  Bates  was  more  sub- 
dued. but  he  had  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  Campanile  for  only  a 
few  days.)  And  then  Mr.  Alden  dashed 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  in  a 
characteristically  humorous  burst  sent 
Sorrow’s  ”I,avengro”  to  limbo,  al- 
though he  admitted  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  admire  the  book,  “and  fail  to 
see  that  it  is  a tedious  collection  of 
rubbish,  with  here  and  there  something 
of  real  genius  in  it.”  Even  the  fall  of 
the  Campanile  does  not  prevent  Mr. 
Al'Jen  from  showing  himself  a mad  wag 
—especially  when  he.  discusse.s  litera- 
ture. 


President  Eliot  of  Cambridge  thinks 
with  Mr.  G,  R.  Sims  of  London  that 
ever.v  city  garden  and  square  should 
be  thoroughly  liglited,  “for  this_^is  the 
best  police.”  Mr.  Sims  recalls  the  old 
saying  “A  good  lamp  is  a good  iiolicc- 
man,”  and  insists  that  “crimes  of  law- 
less violence  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don have  invariably  diminished  when 
better  lighting  arran.gements  have  been 
made  in  the  districts  in  which  they 
:were  prevalent.  “When  the  Mohocks 
Iran  wildly  in  London  streets  and  their 
mildest  amusement  was  slitting  the 
noses  of  estimable  citizens,  the  lamps 
were  lighted  in  the  winter  from  six 
until  midnight,  when  they  were  put 
out,  and  on  moonlight  nights  they  were 
not  lighted  at  all.  Mr.  Sims  believes 
that  lightin.g  of  London  today  is  all  in 
favor  of  the  criminal,  and  he  relates 
this  personal  experience:  “There  ire 
streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of 
our  great  railway  termini  which  are 
lighted  as  badly  as  a.  country  lane. 
Through  these  streets  in  the  hours 
of  darkness  cabs  laden  with  valuable 
luggage  pass  constantly.  It  was  com- 
ing through  one  of  these  streets  after 
midnight  that  a gentleman  got  up  on 
the  back  of  my  cab  and  help'^d  himself 
to  my  dressing  bag.  The  cabman 
tcld  me  afterwards  he  thought  he 
heard  a noise  and  looked  round,  hut 
if  was  so  dark  he  didn’t  notice  that  a 
piece  of  luggage  was  gone  from  the 
roof  of  his  cab.”  It  appears  that  some 
of  these  dark  streets,  “so  dimly  illumi- 
nated that  when  there  is  no  moon  you 
can  scarcely  see  your  hand  held  up 
in  front  of  your  face,”  are  not  safe 
for  a policeman  alone.  The  streets 
and  squares  of  Boston  are  Insufii- 
ciently  lighted.  Even  the  trolle.v  cars 
at  night  are  not  so  furnished  that  one 
can  read  ordinary  print  with  comfort. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome.  ”in  Athens, 
Ksypt.  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  ever.v- 
where,  the  ancients  went  to  bed,  like 
good  boys,  from  seven  to  nine  o’clock.” 
If  cut-purses,  sandbag.gers,  lead-pipe 
men.  and  other  disagreeably  industrious 
persons  would  only  look  after  their 
health  and  go  to  bed  early,  we  might, 
as  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  go  back 
to  the  few  lantern.s  hauled  into  place, 
suspended,  nr  carried  by  the  belated. 
The  lamp  or  the  candle  is  the  light  of 
privacy,  the  student,  the  evening 
meal,  courtship,  the'  home.  Gas  is  dis- 
tinctly a business  light,  and  clcclricitv 
gives  the  staidest  matron  a dissipated 
air.  And  yet  children,  poor  thiiig.s, 
are  now  taught  at  shows  to  believe 
i lat  fairy-land  is  chiefly  a matter  of 
clpctricai!  illumination,  which  is  In- 
deed a light  that  never  was  on  land  or 
sea. 


Nor  did  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  sulk  in 
his  tent  because  he  was  not  knighted 
for  his  poetical  prowess.  He  came  up 
smiling  with  his  poem,  “The  Crowning 
of  Kingship,”  and  showed  his  custom- 
ary industry,  screaming  loyalty,  and 
smug  readiness  to  do  his  little  job. 

-A  little  child  in  New  York  was  scalded 
to  death  by  hot  apple-sauce.  There  are 
also  other  reasons  why  cold  apple- 
sauce is  preferred  by  the  judicious. 


At  Adele,  Georgia,  Jlrs.  Elia  Hall, 
daughter  of  a murdered  Marshal,  wrote 
to  Sheriff  Swindell— the  name  should  be 
Swingwell— and  asked  the  privilege  of 
springing  the  trap  at  the  execution  of 
the  murderer.  The  Sheriff  had  been 
looking  forward,  like  a boy,  to  .the 
pleasure,  but  like  a true  Southern  gen- 
tleman he  “will  waive  his  own  inclina- 
tions and  compl.v'  with  her  request.”  A 
pleasant  glimpse  of  country  life  in  the 
sunny  South!  We  hear  the  Marshal 
murmuring  in  lii.=  grave:  “Bless  you, 

my  child,  my  true  daughter.” 


frami'  mn',  b.  nveua  with  th'- 

pr'-cls-  local  iii'i  cl  ”ih'  I'oard  walk.” 
hill  to  us,  aUaoi  I,.-il  m the  .study  "f  ! 
s'lciologv,  Uic  charait  r oi  tlic  liijur.i 
i,  vague,  uiili  W ilt”  be  lu  r'  ■ 

a ciiiilicrni.sm.  ■ 

“The  a.ssiP'lt  wa.s  commiUi  d withn'i'. 
pr-oaK-ntioii” ; > C|  the  repurb  r adds, 

’Vaunt  Milro.sim  nor  a vi  i y laru<- 
I'.iiiama  hat  wiih  a velvet  liar.d  and 
lU'iiiounccd  .s'.iiiiim-r  I’lotliing.”  'I’li“ 

.' l.'itrmcnl:  arc  < onli adictory. 

\V"  do  noi.  forget  some  arc  .so  con-  | 
sUI:U.d  lliai.  es  palriotic  Am -rii-aii  d | 
th  y 'visli  to  liumiliatc  in  .'-.onic  iniblio 
manner  aiD’  foreigui  r ol  lillc.  The; 
li'irgi  man  ii.  Thai  kci a .\  '.s  “Codliagsby”  ; 
uas  intensely  human  when  h>- 
idiJmed;  ’■]  likes  waoaing  a lord!”  : 

”.\Ii'.  (bxliiraith  was  fortiiiiaic  in  liiul- 
ing  a Russian  Coiiiil;  Uic  majorit>’  ol  ■ 
Russians  we  have  iin  t were  I’riiices, 
at  lea.st  .Sr,  their  \ isiliiig-card.s  stated. 
And  how  did  Mr.  Galliraith  discover 
thr>  rank  of  the  kick  e? 

1 When  Kedliurn  in  Herman  Melville’s 
I story  saw  Lord  liOVely  in  Liverpool, 
the  noble.  Lord  thn  w himself  into  an 
interesting  posture,  ’’witli  the  sole  of 
one  boot  verticall.v  exposed,  so  as  to  j 
snow  the  stamp  on  it— a corouel.”  I’cr-  , 
haps  Metrosim  wore  his  coronet  on  his; 
sliirt  tag,  jii.st  above  his  sash.  ' 


Englishmen  comiilain  because  .Aineri- 
e.in  millionaires  ilid  not  bay  pictures 
(xliibited  at  tne  Royal  Academy  sliow. 
Bin  American  millionaires,  evei-  wlieu 
they  come,  like  young  t.ocliiiiv  ir,  out 
of  the  West,  ar  ■ not  to  lie  gulU  d for- 
evei.  At  tirst  llioj-  l>'.iy  .niy  old  or  lu-w 
ihing— castle,  island,  picture,  gem. 

horse,  deg— any  thing  that  is  offered. 
They  arc  dead  easy.  Little  by  little 
they  learn  to  be  shrewd  in  art  bar- 
gains; tliey  no  longer  ih  pend  on  tlie 
.judgment  of  certain  American  painters 
in  Europe,  'who  act  as  middle-inen,  and 
llius  gain  respectful  comsideratiou  from, 
foreign  painter.s,  and  juries  .at  exhibi- 
tiens.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an 
American  painter  'in  Paris,  who  per- 
suaded rich  men  beyond  the  Mississippi  ; 
to  buy  pictures  i>y  Pa’dslan  artists.  ; 
I'l'htse  grateful  artists  not  only  assist- i 
I ed  the  broker  in  the  p.ainting  of  his  : 
own  canvases— they  looked  after  his  ■ 
interests  at  the  Salon;  they  s'u.v  to  it  | 
that  he  was  duly  hcuored.  i 


We  remember  a German  story  of  the 


'i’he  German  .Animal  Protective  A.s- 
sociation  proposes  to  introduce  a law  j 
l|  that  will  put  a tax  on  cats.  “Cats  1 
' will  be  treated  better  by  their  owners  i 
when  they  have  to  pay  for  them.” 
There  has  been  a singular  shrinkage  ' 
in  the  value  of  cats  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  begin 
wdth  Egypt.  In  an  old  code  of  Welsh 
laws  a cat  was  estimated  at  the  same 
price  as  a young  calf  or  -a  pig  just 
weaned.  Had  the  fact  that  the  cat 
i.s  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  animal  falling 
into  disrepute?  The  omission  is  singu- 
lar, especially  in  the  books  w'hich  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  tlie  adventures 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  A'et  the  ■ 
cat  was  known  among  the  Hebrews, 
for  the  Talmud  mentions  a mode  of 
seeing  the  devil  by  burning  a black 
one.  This'  incantation,  however,  must 
have  been  practised  in  comparativel.v 
later  days,  for  the  existence  of  the 
devil  was  probably  not  known  to  the 
early  Hebrews. 

They  that  have  lived  in  Brittany  any 
length  of  time  will  read  with  pain, 
if  not  with  Indignation,  about  the  com- 
pulsory closing  of  religious  schools  and 
troops  "esoorting”  the  evicted  Sisters. 
The  Breton  is  a simple  soul,  still 
loyal  to  old  ideals.  He  believes  in 
kingly  rule  and  in  all  sorts  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  air,  earth  and  water. 
Brittany  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
patches  of  land  where  materialism  of 
the  grossest  kind  has  not  corrupted  ■ 
body  and  soul.  j 

•’^1  Ii  . 

Mr.  L.  B.  Galbraith,  “a  college  | 
student.”  who  is  summering  at  At-  | 
lanlic  City,  N.  J..  '’deliberately  kicked  j 
Count  Eugene  Metrosem  of  Si.  Peters-  i 
burg  on  the  board  walk.”  ’Those  inter- 
.-.sted  in  jLho  anatomy  of  the  liumaii,| 


Here  is  Mr.  Abbey,  an  aide  draught.s-  ; 
im.an  and  illustrator,  who  now  take.s  | 
himself  seriously  a.s  a painter.  There  ■ 
are  many  who  consider  him  a mural  ■ 
deccrator  of  tlie  first  rank,  whereas  his  1 
pictures  in  the  Boston  Public  Idbrary  \ 
j show  conclu.sively  that  he  has  not  the  1 
^remotest  idea  of  wliat  true  mural  dec- i 
oration  is,  however  evceliont  he  may 
be  in  other  branches  of  art.  AVe  are  I 
told  that  he  has  been  much  disappoint-  I 
ed  in  the  preparations  for. his  Corona- i 
tlcu  picture  and  that  he  does  not  ex-  j 
pect  to  finish  it  for  fully  IS  months  af-  j 
ter  he  begins  to  block  it  out.  This  will  j 
•eein  incredible  to  s<  me  of  our  mo.-it  | 
prominent  patrons  of  art  who  think  lit-  | 
tie  of  the  painter  that  cannot  hustle  : 
picture  through  in  at  least  two  mouth.?,  j 

The  Chicago  Housewife’s  Associa- 1 
(urn,  which  is  organized  as  a guard  j 
against  the  possibilitic.s  of  a maid- 
.servant  strike,  has  decided  in  set  and 
solemn  meeting  upon  a blackli.st  for  j 
obstin.ste  girls:  summary  dismissal  | 

from  the  society  of  unkind  mistresses: 
(liiiloma.s  and  prize.?  for  faithful  maids. 
The  medal-prize  "may  bo  .a  tiny  silve.'- 
fr.\iiig-pan,  flatiron,  broom,  or  other 
domestic  symbol.”  AVhat  .«< df-rospect- 
iiig  girl  wouh.t  wear  such  a medal,  even 
it  if  were  set  in  precious  stones?  Who 
would  wish  to  wear  at  balls  or  picnics, 
in  .street  or  at  chiircli,  the  badge  of  her 
profession?  \ATun  she  is  at  leisure, 
why  should  she  be  reminded  of  the 
.shop?  Or  will-  should  she  thus  run 
the  risk  of  identiiieiaiou  wiieii  she 
might  otherwise  be  taken  for  a rich 
Cliica.go  matron  or  a young  lady  who 
lias  attended  an  Eastern  female  college? 
A\’e  loam  that  instead  of  medals,  JIO 
.gold  pieces  maj-  be  bestowed  ”al  dis- 
creet intervai.s.”  Such  rewards  for 
.good  behavior  arc  more  to  the  i>iir- 
I’o.st.  but  “discreet”  is  here  a vac  tie 
adjective;  illscrction  may  be  .stiiigines.s, 
ilu'  iK'U'.'r  part  of  housekeeping. 


Swamyscott.  Alass, 
Tile  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

.A  Swamnscott  man  tells  me  that 
years  iiso  I wiote  something  alioul  a 
street  here,  an  old  Indian  path,  trod 
liy  John  Wiiuhrop  when  he  first  came 
here  and  looked  fur  a place  to  settle 
ill,  and  that  you  printed  the  piece, 
'Vhich  .suggested  that  the  ancient  way 
might  be  called  the  Puritan  Road.  My 
friend  kept  tlie  item,  others  noticed  it. 
and  opinion  round  hero  now  favors 
the  id>  I of  marking  the  SwampscoU 
eeleliralioii  by  chaiigiiijg  the  name  of 
Orient  Str.  et  to  Puritan  R'jad.  With  a 
liltli'  lusty  pride  they  have  iiiil  up 
signs  marked  ‘’Puritan  Roail,  A.  D. 
b'29.”  vihicl!  is  well  enough,  as  llu'  Ku- 
dicott  Puritans  wer,'  here  in  1629.  unj 
with  them  some  Plynioiilh  l’ih.,ir.is,  - 
Francis  Ingull.s  anioiig  tlie.-ii,  wl 
de.se  iidaiit.s  .are  now  with  us.  ^ ,i,i 
m.ay  like  liie  stor.'-,  wliicli  ifiustr  i u s 


flhf  jiov.i-r  ’ll''  i>r>*»s=. 
power  is  helil  by  '»f  llKbt 

HtMisf.  U they  '.-111  ii  111*- 
I’.oaU,  ihp  ii-sponslbillty  %>ill  rest.  In 
KOoil  part,  with  you.  If  I ni.iy  trust  the 
info:in.iU»n  piven  me.  The  road  is 
surely  the  oldest  country  hlehwuy  not 
only  lit  New  l\'igl;it  d,  hut  in  th 
I’niied  Stati  s,  unless  I’orlo  nico  ov  tin- 
T’hilipi>l:;e  have  an  ohler  f'tad  l> 
show,  which  is  not  likely.  There  were 
earlier  ways  in  Vlrslnla,  but  these  are 
wiped  out  and  loiiK  farsotten.  Your  i 
Ptirltan  Uoad  Lerame  a matter  of  rec- 
ord .as  of  Ifdt.  It  was  then  wli.it  In-! 
dlans  from  far  and  near  had  made  it— a | 
great  peace  road  frtiir.  Cape  Anne  to 
the  lierid  of  floslon  ll.i> . wlieiiee  th  j 
old  Bay  Pall;  led  to  the  Connectlci.t 
Itlvcr  and  the  land  of  the  Mohawks. 
Indian.s  came  here  to  fish  and  trade; 
the  while  man  kept  the  road,  which 
ser.fd  as  the  prlncitir^l  hlghw.iy  bc- 
twotn  Boston  and  Salem  to  the  Kevolit- 
tief..  The  royal  mail  p.issed  over  this 
hl.sloric  path,  as  wo  know  from  the 
same  Hugh  Finlay  whom  the  erowa 
sent  here  to  di.splace  our  own  Ben 
Franklin.  We  thank  you  for  the  inter- 
est you  I'.ave  taken  In  our  Puritan 
Uoail.  and  we  are  not  certain  that 
you  ca!i  readily  point  i ut  a more  his- 
toric. count  rv  way  in  all  this  fair  land, 
lalr  by  natarc,  faitar  by  the  history 
of  all  ti-iic  .Vinericans 

YAXKEK. 


■ g-.-.  is  ihicT  and  stP.  Syn  Even  with 
that  • wide  and  bulging  nozzle.  tne 
•ncd.  rn  hoa.-.  k'epe#  has  to  keo  a 
.sharp  watch  m-.  ih.  average  cook  to 
have  lo  r coiTc  -pot  spout  clean  and 
wholesome.  , , 

Aft.  r iic.irlv  fO  year.-  of  marrUd  llf> . 


not  take  in  washing.  AYhy  do  mSflTie, 
i members  follow  the  example  of  certain' 
I eminent  musicians  and  do  their  own 
•vash'ng'’  Clemen ti.  the  pianist,  and 
Tamagno,  the  tenor,  washed  at  least 
their  own  stockings,  and  as  men.  their 
cconomv  was  the  more  surprising  and. 
nerhaps',  the  more  praiseworthy.  More 
than  one  play-actress  or  singer 


They  asked  him  what'the  plural  wmtild 
be:  he  answered,  "omnibuses,  of 

course.”  They  were  known  as  "omnis."  , 
but  the  general  term  wa.s  "shillibeer.s." 


«» 


Aft.r  m.,.rlv  tO  year.-  of  »..m-  .n  l;«“Jl„thenecl  ‘her  body  and  purse 

I am  trvliig  to  inv.mt  a siiout  that  h.  .treng^  ^ practical  washtub  be 


by 


no  tiny  p.iint  at  the  bottom  l ■ o. 
dug  out  cv.ry  few  days  with  a 
Wooden  sk  wt-r. 

P.'i  hups  Kllhu  can  help  m • bv  lii- 
Vi-ntlng  a neat  cooki  for  our  kitchens.^ 
l.et  him  smnd  ••a^  inai.y  hours  of 
aiixiou.s  ami  fruitless  thouglu”  on  th.u 
subject,  as  be  has  on  a < oire* -P-t 
spoilt,  .aid  1 will  e.xtcnd  my  hyaitfeit 

. SAP.AH  SMITH. 


Boston,  Aug.  Id.  1S02. 
The  Kdiior  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 
fD  the  old  town  of  Kitlery  in  Maine, 
which  I visit  frequently,  1 often  hear 
these  words  used  by  the  older  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  town;  “Balding.  " meaning, 
a kind  of  apple,  and  "blowth.”  re- 
ferring to  the  great  mass  of  blossoms  | 
on  the  apple  and  pear  trees.  1 have  i 
also  heard  the  word  •'suenily"  used  in  | 
i place  of  the  word  ".smoothly"— for  ex-  i 
ample.  "Pile  the  wood  suently.”  I am  I 
I unable  to  find  this  word  in  any  dic- 
i tionary.  Can  yon  give  me  any  infor- 
' malion  In  regard  to  it? 

1 DOC  FERNALD. 


I tt,isiOil,  All*-.  II.  1 1*-. 

; T,,  ihe  Ediu-r  -f  Talk  of  the  Day; 

' Vonr  ci.rrespondcnl.  Miss  1..  Bayllss 
Itvicltnlly  has  in  niiml  ' The  Song  cf 
‘ Milgi.nwai.n-.  transli  ted  from  the 
; Origina!  Fccjee."  by  -Mark  .yuhony 
i Henderson.  Cincinnaii.  Uia'J-  'I'he  an-  ^ 

! t'.ior  was  Rev.  (icorge  A.  Strong,  pro-  , 
lessor  in,  Kee.yoii  College.  Canibl.-r. 
Ohio.  S"on  after  the  appearance  of  a i 
1 second  edition,  with  altered  title. 

' Dongfellow’s  uxpiesseil  disapproval  of  i 
! such  levity  caused  the  suppression  of  , 

! the  iniblicaiion.  _ . 

' Other  "versions"  of  "Hiawatha^  ap-  • 
pcar-.d  ahoi't  the  some  ilme.  the'ni.tst 
notable  being  "Hi-a-wa-tha ; or.  -^r- ^ 
dent  Spirits  and  Laughing  Water."  by 
Charles  M.  Waleol,  New  York.  ISjh  ] 
•Po-ca-honl-tas.  or,  the*  Gentle  Sav- 
age.” by  John  Brougham.  -New  York. 
IfsK;  '.Miglo  Ab-original  SJelghing 
Song,  in  Five  Canters.  Written  after 
Loiigfello-A.  Air— Highwaythere."  New 
1 Hiv-n.  Even  the  serious  Mary 

Covt'.on  Clarke  contributed  her  lif.le 
' ' iokc  ••The  Song  of  Drop  o’  Wather. 
Iby  H.  W.  Shortfellow.'  London,  ISoh. 
'and,  borrowing  ihe  phrase  ot  o'lr  da>, 

I there  are  other.s,  F-  E.  FOLEV . 


the  use  of  a practical  washtub  before 
she  w,as  famous  on  the  stage,  and 
Several  ot  the  fat  ladies  of  the  Coimidle 
would  now  find  the  cxcrtlse  beneficial. 

THE  CEXTENAUY  OF  ALEN-VNDP.E 
DEMAS. 

I From  the  Nineteenth  Century  ami  After.f 

Sraind  of  the  trumpets  blowlns  down  the 
mcrrle.st  winds  of  morn. 

Flash  of  hurlless  lightnings,  laugh  of 
thunders  loud  and  glad. 

Here  should  hall  the  summer  day  whereon 
a light  was  born 

Whence  the  sun  grew  brighter,  seeing  ihe 
world  less  dark  and  sad. 

Man  of  men  by  right  divine  of  boyhood 
overlastinp. 

France  Incarnale,  France  immortal  in  her 
deathlu»B  boy. 

UrUbter  birthday  never  shone  than  thine 
on  earth  forecasilne 

More  of  Strenuous  mirth  in  manhood,  more 
in  manful  Joy. 

Child  of  warriors,  friend  of  warriors.  Gari- 
baldi's friend. 

Even  thy  name  is  ns  the  splendor  of  a 
sunbrig.’it  sword: 

^Vhlle  the  boy's  heart  beats  In  man  liiy 
fame  shall  find  not  end: 

Time  and  dark  oblivion  bow  before  thee  as 
their  lord. 

Youth  arclalm.s  tl»e  {gladdest  of  the  aods 
that  gild  his  days; 

Age  give?  thanks  for  the^  and  death  lacks 
heart  to  quencli  thy  praise. 

ALiGUnNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


Is  not  “Balding"  a familiar  form  ot 
"Baldwin'.'”  "Blowth"  Is  a good  old 
English  word,  which  means  ‘ blowing.’ 
"blossoming,’’  "blossom,*  "•bloom.  A 
more  common  form  "'aS“blooth.  S:i 
Walter  Raleigh  wrote:  "The  seeds  and 
effects  were  as  yet  but  potential,  anl 
In  the  blowth  and  bud.”  Nor  i-s  the 
word  obsolete  In  English  literature  of 
recent  yetirs.  The  poets  tise  it  occa 
IfSv  **Sueuf'  IS  still  heard  in 

Westworeland  Jl'alect;  it  .,„ufet’’‘^ 
“.-mooth,”  "even.”  •Tegvlar. 

“easy."  as  well  as  "insinuating, 

"placid." 


I Boston,  Aug.  a,  1902. 

i The  Editor  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Cnss- 

! word.s:  . ,, 

Does  •■Nalion.il  raruciples  come 
! under  the  head  of  diaconal  oaths?  See. 
i Mrs.  Lirripa'.'s  Lodgings  >’■'•  o’’e 


The  Era  (London)  announces  solemn- 
ly that  Miss  May  Y'ohe  “claims  to 
trace  descent  maternally  from  the 
brave  Nagarasette  tribe  ot  Indians." 
The  report  that  she  belongs  by  de- 
scent to  an  inferior  tribe,  viz.:  the 
Narroprats.  is  evidently  malicious,  in- 
•spired  no  doubt  by  the  press  agent 
of  a rival.  What  wonder  that  many 
scalps  hang  from  Miss  Yohe’s  girdle! 


The  early  conductor.s  resented  a crude 
detective  register;  they  smashed  the 
tell-tales  with  sledge  hammers,  and 
half  murdered  the  proud  Inventor,  -who 
' attempted  to  show  in  person  the  effi- 
' clency  of  his  machine,  'fhe  .shilllbeers 
at  first  had  three  horses.  (The  auto- 
motor In  the  form  of  a steam  carriage 
I was  seen  in  London  a.s  early  as  1833, 
and  the  first  ste.-im  omnibus  was  called 
the  "Autop.'-y.”) 

The  word  "omnibus”  is  used  various- 
ly ill  Parisian  .slang.  It  designates  the 
1 liquor  spilled  on  ihe  bar.  Thrift> 
landlords  save  this  and  .sell  it  at  a 
low  price  to  the  least  fastidious  of 
their  customers.  Delvau  tells  us  this 
in  his  Slang-dictionary;  but  according 
to  Dp  Quincey,  there  was  the  same 
profitable  waste  in  England  over  50 
years  ago.  "Somebody  had  told  me 
of  a dealer  in  gin,  who,  having  had 
his  attention  roused  to  the  enormous 
waste  of  liquor  caused  by  the  unsteady 
hands  of  drunkards.  invented  a 
counter,  which,  through  a simple  set 
of  contrivances,  gathered  into  a com- 
mon reservoir  all  the  spillings  that 
previously  had  run  to  waste.  St.  Mon- 
day, as  it  was  then  called  in  English 
manufacturing  tow’iis,  formed  the 
jubilee  day  in  each  week  for  the 
driinkard.s:  and  it  was  now  ascertained 
(1.  e.,  subsequently  to  the  epoch  ot  the 
artificial  counter)  that  oftentimes  the 
more  ‘spilth’  of  St.  Monday  supplied 
the  entire  demand  of  Tuesday."  On 
this  fact  Do  Quincey  founded  his  logi- 
cal paradox  of  titubation.  to  which 
we  referred  lately. 
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Charles  Dlvkcns. 
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Today  let  us  hear  from  correspond- 
ents.   


Cambridge.  Au 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day.  , • u.  I 

The  New  English  Dictionary,  which  i 
is  the  juv  of  all  up-to-date  students  lu 
English.'  has  broken  continuity  of 
publication  liy  issuing  a part  in  O.  j 
while  the  body  ot  the  work  ha.-e  not 
gone  beyond  ilie  word  Lief.  Ot  eoursc, 
it  is  belter  not  to  print  than  to  give 
imperfect  work;  but  Hie  iiart  lu  O.  just 
issued,  shows  .o  hurry,  and  is  one 
uf  the  last  in  this  monumental  work. 
Only  the  American  part  "f  our  language 
is  neglected,  as  if  »ur  .scholars  did  not  | 

* W . . e . . ...-L.v.vlav  i 


.SwampscoU.  Aug.  11.  1902. 
The  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

The  history  of  words,  as  given  in 
the  New  English  Dictionary,  is  pre- 
cious. Let  us  not  forget  that  only 
a beginning  is  made,  and  that  America 
is  neg'.ecied,  thanks  to  our  own 
scholars  who  write  books  about  Spain 
and  other  remote  topics.  The  article 
Omnibus  in  the  latest  part  of  the  New 
En.glish  Dictionary  illustrates  all  this. 
It  intimates  that  the  word  originated 
at  Paris  about  182S.  Maxlme  Du  Camp, 
the  historian  of  Paris,  says  the  omni- 
bus originated  at  Nantes  in  1826,  -which 
is  probable,  as  large  cities  originate 
very  little  in  .such  matters.  Bordeaux 
adopted  the  omnibus  in  1827.  London 
ill  1S29.  Boston  in  1833.  But  the  omni- 


"Omnibus”  in  French  slang  also 
means  a glass  that  holds  the  quarter 
of  a litre:  a waiter  that  helps  on  a 
festival  occasion;  a card -telegram  that 
is  sent  through  a tube— this  card  is 
rr.ore  familiarly  known  as  the  petit- 
bleue.  An  "omnibus  de  coni”  is  a 
hearse;  and  one  of  the  many  slang 
names  for  a public  woman  is  "omni- 
bus. ’ 


So.  too,  there  are  several  ingenious 
i slang  terms  for  the  omnibus;  the 
' sardine-box,  the  aie-.ale.  the  thieves’ 
candy-box,  the  “face-a-face,”  ihe  pub- 
lic-oven, the  "omnicroche,”  tlie 
“boulolte  .A  trepe." 


(Boston.  -Vug.  9,  1902. 
Editor  ot  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I protest.  Here  they  have  expended 
millions  to  establish  parks  for  Lie 
proper  exercise  of  horses,  and  now 
temes  thp  learned  gentleman  from  Kai 
Harbor  to  spoil  it  all.  He  wants  tue 
people  to  visit  jiarks.  ^ cry  likely  he 
means  the  plain  people,  ft  is,  earnest  y 
hoped  that  all  park  commissions  w 111 
continue  the  established  policy  of  re- 
.strving  parks  for  the  health  and  rceie- 
i.lion  of  horses.  The  park  commissions, 
heaven  bless  them,  are  surely  right 
and  the  gentleman  from  Bar  Harbor 
is  wrong.  Nature  has  implanted  in 
man  the  instinct  of  building  commodi- 
ous parks  and  parkways  for  tne  health 
and  amusement  of  horses;  nature  has 
withheld  from  human  beings  the  desire 
to  visit  our  parks,  as  the  Bar  Harbor 
man  correctly  perceives.  Horses  pre- 
fer parks  to  I'ortland  Street  and  At- 
lantic -Vv.-nue.  Nature,  moreover,  has 
given  man  the  capacity  to  assist  horses 
In  their  proper  exercise.  Every  horse 
expects  that  the  natural  order  of 
thiiig-s,  duly  appreciated  by 
tionrds,  be  sustained.  Horseless  vehicles  I 
are  justly  excluded  from  all  well  regu- , 
laled  paJ-ks.  although  a tew  bicycles 
L-.re  admitted,  but  only  beeau.oe  the 
! riders  act  like  horses  and  keep  m ihe 
way.  cxprc.ss'y  built  for  horses.  I sus- 
Ipect  that  the  orator  from  Bar  Harbor 
' has  no  span,  or  does  not  appreciate 
i what  is  due  to  horses.  Our  eoiilidence 
in  park  managers  is  not  shaken,  and 
we  trust  that  they  will  eonUniie  to 
maiiUe.tu  proper  roads  and  paths  ai.d 
vistas  for  the  gratification  of  honest 
h.isetlesh.  TROTTER, 


care  to  report  'vliat  hiis  bill,  bOng  a name  for  bills  in- 

evolvcd.  American  schi  .a  . - - , nlease  all  sorts  of  interests, 

|j lines  partial  to 


.-•ge  eaialogue.s  show.  So.  in  reporting 
that  ancient  Americanism  oat,  mean- 
ing to  give  oats  to  a horse.  Doctor 
Murray  begins  with  1751.  Earlier  illus- 
tr.uions  occur  iu  the  Sewall  diary,  and 
Chief  Justice  Lynde,  17'20-5iJ.  was  fa- 
mous for  using  nouns  as  verbs.  Ho, 
oaled  frequently,  lie  coached  home,  he 
calaslud.  at  Hie  end  of  the  week  he 
' .s,ahbalhcd.  and  lie.«ide  oating  libs  horse 
he  hayed  him.  Why  cannot  a few  of 
oiir  scholars  leave  Chaucer  and  Scot 
tish  ballads  alone  and  trace  American  i 
words  from  L.e  start?  The  records  are 
complete,  they  are  accessible  and  they 
tell  an  interesting  tale,  while  an  Amei- 
ican  is  always  at  a disadvantage  in 
deiling  with  foreign  topics,  or  with 
topics  the  reoord.s  of  which  are  not 
here  The  hope  that  names  might  be 


tended  to  please  all  sorts  of  interests 
i.s  an  Americanism  of  1850,  when  Presi- 
dent Taylor  so  dubbed  a measure  pro- 
posed by  Htnry  Clay.  Our  great 
scholars  insist  that  in  the  matter  of 
English,  good,  bad,  and  indiffereni, 
we  have  originated  little  or  nothing. 
Let  them  gather  what  there  is.  and 
we  .shall  sec.  And  we  shall  never  bo 
true  to  foreign  studies  until  we  are 
first  true  to  oiir  own.  How  can  wo  be 
just  to  foreign  nations  when  we  are 
unjust  to  our  own?  The  poetry  and 
romance  of  our  language  and  history 
are  a gold  mine  yet  to  be  worked. 

X.  N.  X. 


The  omnibus  or  stage-driver  of  Now 
York  ha.J  Ills  own  .slang:  "Headway,” 
"pet  stock,”  "man  before,”  "first- 
out,"  etc.  He  had  his  poet;  for  AValt 
Whitman  was  never  weary  of  praising 
him  in  poetry  as  •vvell  as  prose;  Some- 
times in  a line,  as:  "The  heavy  omni- 
bus Hie  driver  with  his  interrogating 
thumb;’’  and  again  a long  descripyon 
or  carefully  worded  reminiscence,  as 
the  account  of  the  funeral  in  "To 
Think  of  Time.” 


wl' 


I*  in 
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George  Bastard  in  his  “Paris  qul 
rmile"  (Paris  1S89)  says  that  the  omni- 
bus appeared  in  Paris  for  the  first 
time  on  ,Ian.  30.  1828.  after  it  had  bc- 
here  The  hope  t.aai  names  uok“i  | rome  popular  at  Nantes  in  1826.  Henry 

inserted  in  our  dictionaries,  seeing  that  ! Charles  Moore  in  his  "Omnibuses  and 

we  talk  of  'I'om  and  Cochituatc  as  we  | asserts  that  it  was  the  inyon- 

talk  of  water  and  cousins,  must  b“  • (j.,p  Jacques  Laffitle.  the  Parks 

.abandoned.  Precedent  docs  not  favor  • banker,  although  Pascal  long  before 


the  improv.m  r.t.  and  American  ono- 
matoloev  Is  one  of  those  sciences  that  | 
ire  ve-t  to  he  horn.  It  will  come  when 
plain  people  .shall  insist  upon  asking. 
Why  do  you  cail  it  Cochituate.  and 
I what  IS  the  meaning  tf  Cochituate? 

■ Does  it  mean  a tumbling  stream?  Aud 
Uoes  Massachusetts  mean  the  people 
' about  the  great  Blue  Hills?  And  did 
i thev  cal!  It  Water  Street,  where  the 
i new  Journal  Building  goes  up.  because. 


liad  advocated  "Coches  A.  cinq  sous’ 
;ind  "a  fashionable  syndicate  made  a 
fashicnable  fad"  of  these  coaches. 

These  Parisian  omnibuses  were  at 
first  exceedingly  clumsy;  there  were  14 
■cats,  and  each  cost  the  equivalent  of 
five  cents.  The  coachman,  by  a pedal, 
blew  several  trumpets  to  sound  fne 
terrible  approach.  Change.s  were  made 
from  time  to  lime;  two  horse.s  were 
used,  instead  of  three;  the  fare  wa.s 
raised  a cent;  three  seats  were  added 


Mr.  Arnold  White  declares  that  the 
food  served  in  the  German  navy  is  bet- 
ter or  at  least  better  cooked  than  that 
served  to  the  Brlti.sh  Tar,  and  that  the 
B.  T.  is  compelled  to  spend  most  of  his 
'money  on  drink  and  extra  food,  be- 
raii.se  bis  rations  are  unpalatable.  This 
leads  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  to  pronounce  a 
withering  curse  on  English  cookery. 
"We  all  suffer  more  or  less  in  our 
homes,  and  our  tempers,  and  our  di- 
gestions. from  the  plague  of  ill-prepared 
food,  from  watery  and  flavorless  soups, 
from  sodden  vegetables,  from  meat 
spoUed  in  the  roasting  or  boiling,  from 
1 the  milk  pudding  which  is  a quagmire, 

I and  the  pie  crust  which  is  a colfin  lid. 

Eighty  per  cent,  cf  our  English  cooks 
I cannot  make  a cup  of  coffee;  60  per 
1 cent,  cannot  serve  an  egg  out  of  its 
! shell.’’  But  Mr.  Sims  speaks  of  Ger- 
many  as  a land  in  which  "the  cooking 
1 of  meat  and  vegetables  and  the  prep- 
aration of  cheap  and  appetizing  dishes 
are  the  gifts  of  the  humblest  house- 
wife. the  meanest  Maedchen."  Has 
Mr.  Sims  lived  any  length  of  time  in 
Germany?  Or  does  he  know  German 
cookery  only  from  meals  at  large  tav- 
erns? Nfeats  are  sadly  "abused  in  the 
Fatherland,  boiled  or  fried  beyond  rec- 
ognition; vegetables  arc  a m.ess.  “Cheap 
and  appetizing  dishes.”  Cheap  and 
nasty. 


Boston.  Aug.  12.  1'>'2. 
Editor  Ot  Talk  of  the  Day; 

, Ml,  Elihu  L.  R,obinsoii.  who  w:shed 
' to  kn.)«  "Why  a coffee-pot  has  a wide 
I nnd  bulging  nozzle,  like  a 
liorn  pout.  v.-h;le  a tta-iiot  h.u  ■ 
that  is  round  and  slender,  need  n 
1 have  signed  hl.s  naftie.  The  \er>  fltw® 

I Hon  suggests  a man.  ami  a bachelm 
that. 

1 Even  h.i.s  boardi;ig  house  msii.-. 

could  hav  solved  Ills  awful  m>s- 
' leiy;’’  Tea  Is  t'nin  anti  bows  read- 
ily. I 'offi  I -Specially  if  made  witn 


' isTien  named,  the  lower  end  of  tb<  » oc.w  . 

'Street  was  flanked  by  docks  and  the  one  of  them  a folding  .seat;  t.ie  box  was 
1 ' water  from  Spring  I-ane  was  ever  run-  made  longer,  but  smaller.  The  omnibus 
; 1 nine  down  "that  same  Water  Street?  were  of  different  forms  and  names:  tri- 

An  American  diction-ary  of  the  English  rycles,  favorites,  bSarnaises,  dames- 
I ' ianguage  might  tell  us  Lie  meaning  of  blanches,  dames-r^unies,  Constantines, 

: Colum.bia  and  its  many  applications,  batignollaises.  gazelles.  hirondelles. 
■ ■ and  should  include  in  one  alphabet  dcossaises.  exccllentes.  parisiennes.  cita- 
whatever  forms  oart  of  daily  speech.  -n.^  -.-orr^^r.oori.anee"  ticket 

AMERICAN. 


dineb*.  otc.  Tho  "correspondance*'  liclcet 
cam^*  into  aee  in  1S36;  tho  “imp^rialo.” 
a fare  of  three  cents,  in  1853,  and  it 
was  known  in  slang"  as  “the  monkey 
cage."  The  favorite  horses  have  always 


When  he  v.as  only  1?  years  old  lie  devote, 
liimseir  will!  pitiless  rigor  to  the  defence  oi 
lasle  and  tnUI>. 


I >iii« 


tb( 


For  the  past  30  years  the  Com6die 

1 Francaise  has  looked  after  the  wash-  

j ing  of  the  wearing  apparel  belongin.g  been  percherons,  originally  a cross  be- 
1 to  members  of  the  company.  The  tween  Arabian  and  those  of  Poitou. 

I members  have  been  shameless  of  late:  I,aITitte*s  omnibuses  were  built  "ny 

they  Included  In  their  list  sheets.  George  Shillibeer,  a midshipman  R.  N., 
tablecloths,  bedroom  curtains,  etc.;  and  who  turned  carriage  builder,  and  he  in-  I 
the  result  of  the  abuse  is  an  enact-  troduced  the  omnibus  in  London.  The  « 
ment  that  henceforth  the  Com^die  will  purists  objected  to  the  woi-d  itself. 


They  were  talking  at  the  Porphyry 
about  the  force  of  habit,  and  Mr.  John- 
son. -who  was  in  the  city  for  a few  days, 
told  this  story: 

‘•I  met  last  week  at  Monpuit  a man 
whom  I knew  20  years  ago  as  a priv.ole 
detective.  He  had. been  emplo.ved  in  cer- 
tain famous  cases:  the  Duchess  Bank 
robbery,  the  recovery  of  the  Slawion- 
lager  diamonds,  the  disappearance  of 
the  enoimousl.v  rich  Don  Antonio  Guz- 
man. Birdseye  w.ss  known  in  St.  I’e- 
lersburg  a.a  well  as  San  P'rcncisco  for 
his  shrewdness,  daring,  and  imaglna-Wr«t 
tlon.  and  imagination  i.s  the  rarest  ot 
-..-.ex., I*  whn  Jlie. 


VI 


i.iiU%  inri  e cTcattir.'S-'ot  ruM’  . ■ 
inviied  Itif*  to  PpoutI  !!!■  pfty 
ivo  ajt  Uis  siimmor  house  near  SlJS^n  | 
Poml,  When  I iirrivod  at  the  ’ 
on  whore  he  was  to  rneoi  me,  I 
il  a ooaehman  wailing'.  There  was 
Ideily  man  with  him.  a,  man  with 
.tiful  silvery  whislters.  Ho  in- 
uecil  liiiTi.sell’,  said  he  was  a fe'low- 
f.  wlio  Iiad  come  to  the  little  vil- 
tliat  .'irternoou  on  a matter  of  biisi- 
and  he  would  bo.  happy  to  point 
any  ohjeets  (d'  interc.-t  on  tlie  drive 
I found  id’m  a delightfitl  fom- 
on  .ind  the  way  t'.irou.5ti  the  odor- 
piiics  was  all  too  .short.  When  we 
l;ed  JtinJseye'.s  eotta.ge.  my  new 
laintanee  jf.ntped  from  the  wagon, 
w off  liis  wliiski'r.s,  eyebrows  and 
heaii.  iati.elird  v.'ildl.v,  raid  said: 
set.  1 ean  still  deceive  even  a man 
you.’  The  coachman  never  turned 
ir.  I'le  w.as  a 'oustomed  to  Kirds- 

sat  on  tite  vorauda  Itefore  dini'.o!'. 
wondered  why  Cirdst.-ye  s:iid  noth- 
atioat  a roelrtail.  for  lie  liad  al- 
bren  appreciative  of  the  wants 
hers,  althou.gh  he  himself  was  ek- 
Ingly  icmi'erate.  It  was  nearl.v 
past  six  wV.en  ho  put  tiio  end  ol 
ing  in  my  hand  and  said:  ‘.'t  clue! 
worth  f'nllowino.'  1 ftdlowed  the 
g-  tiii'ough  livin.g'  room,  den, 
itn.  wood  I'^hed,  round  tlie  hou.sa, 
the  veranda,  baek  tlirough  the 
g room,  upstairs,  througli  slsep- 
room.«.  and  tinall.v  I entered  a lit- 
ooru  in  the  .vindmill  toever.  There 
, table  wore  three  cocktails:  Jlar- 
opal,  1-lolland  gin. 
lit  I sliould  tire  you  if  I told  all 
stran.ge  pranks  of  the  ex-detective 
n.g  my  stay  of  three  day.s.  He 
:l?d  or  amused  me  by  at  least 
sgi’i.-TS.  yj,;de  up  as  a tramp,  golf 
I r.  l.urglar,  ICpi.scopal  el.  rsynaan. 
:r.  a ecillogiau  in  soarc'n  of  sub- 
itions  for  a dictionary,  a cornet 
.■r  in  tile  viliage  Silver  Band,  b'.ue- 
y pedtiior.  hand  org.in  .grind. ;r. 
tors  gi'inder,  etc.,  etc.  Tit.-  first 
he  said  ‘Good  nigiii!'  lie  sank 
U3I1  a trap.  He  awoke  me  by  cam- 
down  the  ehiiniKy.  fci  t first.  He 
Id  .ipp:ar.  masked,  at  a window, 
i eonfes.s  m;y  he  un  would  thiunp. 
seroi;d  night  he  sndctcrdy  Set  ofl; 
d-fire  torclt  in  front  of  tiio  house 
surprise  Liuni.'  I asked  liim  who 
Ti’  were.  Hi'  answer,  d:  ‘Any  .sus- 

■ u.s  c'hart.cler.s.' 

niglit  before  I left  ice-cream 
served  as  a de.sserl.  Woidd  you 
VO  if.'  Me  insisted  on  putting  tlie 
• box  out  on  the  idne  ntedle  road, 
wripped  th  ■ h.ax  in  an  array 
ket  and  then  broke  it  open  by 
oding  a small  charge  of  dvna'nite, 
r which  the  cake  wa.s  served  at 

ic  said  good-by  at  breakfast,  and 
excused  liim.self  from  suing  to 
tation.  I was  not  sui  ry  to  leave, 
his  house  i.s  no  place  for  a nwvous 
Wlien  the  train  came  along  1 
d only  one  vacant  .sett  in  the 
Aiy  neighbor  was  a coarse,  red- 
d fellow.  Willi  a dirty  coat  and 
ght  working-  jag.  He  -svas  dis- 
ingly  familiar,  slapped  me  on  the 
:.  asked  nhci-e  I had  been,  called 
'O’ld  Sport!’  and  kept  pressing  u. 
sy  plug  on  me  after  he  had  bitten 
t piece  at  least  two  inclies  .square, 
n we  ,“ot  to  Sagamore  he  banged 
lie,  said  ‘Good-by,  Johnson!  Conte 
n.‘  and  took  o/T  his  tnoustaclic. 
•sid  it  it  wasn't  Birdseye.  And 
not  sur.o  if  he  isn’t  here  now  dis- 
ed  a.s  a -R'.iiter.  I .ste  there  arc 
c new  ones." 


. ---  itii'nCer 
lightning;  and  all  the  statistics  which 
could  he  compiled  would  not  change 
their  apiirehoii.sion  to  a feeling  of  ir.- 
difference," 


The  writer  gave  no  insttinces  of  this 
abject  fear,  yet  grotesque  examples 
have  been  recorded,  Ttu're  was  Mr. 
l.a-  Reynl^re.  the  father  of  the  famous 
epicure.  Grimed  do  Ba  R-wniere.  H-,' 
was  .so  afraid  of  ,a  thunderstorm  th,at  he 
!had  in  bis  collar  a room  covered 
thickly  with  talfeta.  When  a storm 
arose  he  sought  refuge  in  this  room 
and  obliged  ono  of  his  servants  t'o  brat 
a big  drum  as  long  as  there  was  any 
thunder. 


.Vnd  'What  lid  the  lightning-rod  nian 
-say  to  the  sitter  on  a Berkshira  veran- 
da, ivho  asked  r\hat  precautions  shoiikl 
be  t'aken  by  a Irtiveler  during  a thiin- 
(ter  storm?  ‘‘I  avoid  pine  trees,  high 
houses,  lonely  barns,  upland  pa.slure.s, 
running  water,  flocks  of  cattle  and 
slieep,  a crowd  of  men.  .If  travel  on 
loot — as  today — I do  not  wallt  fas’.;  if 
in  my  hu.ggy.  I touch  not  its  back  or 
sides;  If  on  horseback,  I dismount  and 
icad  the  horse.  But  of  all  things  I 
avoid  tall  men.”  ’ 

.\titomobiIisis  may  be  interested  in 
the  invention  of  "the  Counter  Skid”  by 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Trevor  W'illiams; 
for  motor  cars  may  skid  either  -when 
roads  are  grea.sy  or  when  the  car  is 
going  down  hill.  This  "Counter"  i.s 
fitted  to  the  back  axle  of  the  car  and 
runs  on  a plain  bearing.  When  they 
experimented  with  it,  a corner  of  a 
public  .squtrre  had  been  profusely  greas- 
ed -with  soap,  but  the  car  again  and 
again  took  the  corner  safely.  Perhaps 
you  think  that  we  are  interested  in 
mechanical  devices.  As  we  would  not 
willingly  deceive  even  a blind  man,  wo 
hasten  to  add  tliat  we  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  concerning  the  nature  of 
.skidding,  or  “a  plain  bearing."  tVo  do 
not  understand  even  now  how  a trolley 
car  is  propelled.  But  it  is  our  constant 
nim  to  supply  information,  oven  when 
■fi'e  ourselves  aro  invincibly  ignorant. 


^f/7 


is  all  very  well  to  sneer  at  the 
arian  Diet  for  not  granting  an  ap- 
Ti.ation  to  the  Minister  of  Pino 
but  it  is  also  a good  thing  to 
ember  that  Bavaria  has  suffered 
erially  from  a devotion  to  art. 
wig  IF.,  with  ills  casties  of 
wanstein,  Binderhof  and  Herren- 
emsee,  with  his  opera  schemes  and 
patronage  of  one  Richard  Wagner, 
by  liimself  an  e.xpensive  luxury, 
soldier  who  .sounded  the  bugle 
Ing  Budwig's  dinner  received  for 
short  performance  1000  marks. 

10  New  York  Times  published  early 
week  an  entertaining  and  sen.sible 
orial  -article  on  the  fear  exciterl 
thunder  and  lightning,  ' The  writer 
ies  from  a bulletir.  of  the  Weather 
eau.  based  on  oliservations  of  11 
"The  statistical  average  is  2.ii3 
;hs  for  each  area  unit  of  10.000 
ire  miles.  Probably  no  other  cau.se 
' eath  admitting  of  statistical  classi- 
' ^'ioii  would  show  so  low  a mortality 
rd."  He  admits  that  the  reasoning 
ers  play  a small  part  in  Jetermin- 
the  sensations  during  a thunder 
m.  "If  comfort  i.s  found  in  dark- 
: and  on  a bed  which  would  be  iiu- 
;ible  elsewhere,  by  all  means  let 
te  who  aro  timid  in  such  circum- 
:ce.s  do  what  they  can  to  modify 
r mental  and  physical  di.sconifurts. 
y are  often  entitled  to  tlie  sincere 
pathy  of  those  less  sensitive,  A 
It  many  brave  men  who  would  face 
h without  a tremor  if  duty  demand- 


MR.  henry  WOLFSOHN,  man- 
ager, has  returned  from  Europe, 
and  no  sooner  did  he  touch 
-‘Vmerican  soil  th.-iii  he  poured 
out,  his  soul  to  a reporter  of  the  Now' 
York  Sun.  Some  managers  would  have 
insisted  that  the  singer.s  and  players 
engaged  t y them  were  the  only  real 
things;  that  the  other  men  and  women 
of  the  profession  were  incompetent,  of 
only  local  reputation,  not  good  enough 
for  the  ‘‘cultivated  Americans,”  but 
Mr,  Wolf.sohn  spoke  as  an  impartial 
listener  and  critic:  he  discussed  things 
^as  well  as  “artists”;  thus  he  described 
the  first  movement  of.  Gustav  Mahler's 
third  Symphony,  which  he  heard  at 
Crefcld,  as  “positive  chaos”;  it  lasted 
an  hour  and  there  is  evidently  not  a 
dollar  ill  it;  I say  this  boldly,  for  Mr. 
Wolfsohn  is  an  expert  box-office  judge. 

' At . the  same  time  Mr.  Gericke  should 
net  be  thus  prejudiced  by  New  York 
materialism  against  a'  performance  of 
: the  Symphony  next  season. 

I .Richard  Strauss  will  not  come  to 
I this  country  as  an  orchestral  conductor, 

1 but  he...  may  come  here  in  the  .spring 
with  his  ■wife,  who  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  she  sings  his  songs. 

Felix  Weingartner  would  like  to  come 
here  with  his  Kaim  orchestra  of  Mu- 
nich. This  condition  of  Weing-irtner’s 
mind  led  Mr.  Wolfsohn  to  philosophical 
reflection:  "It  is  .amazing  the  confi- 

Idence  that  the  Germans  liave  ::i  their 
pbility  to  make  a fortune  here.  They 
[ihink  that  they  have  only  :o  arrive 
Ihere  and  give  a concert  whoti  the  gold 
I win  begin  to  flow  in.  They  have  no 
idea  of  the  expense  of  travel  or  t'f  the 
fact  that  Americans  are  not  always 
anxious  to  hear  artists  of  I-hiropean 
reputation.  The  experience  of  some  of 
their  musicia.ns  who  meet  with  diraster 

ii  liere  appears  to  make  no  impression 
on  them.” 

Clara  Butt  told  Mr.  Wolfson  she  -was 
making  too  much  money  to  think  of 
leaving  her  beloved  England.  "She  still 
I continues  ‘Abide  With  Me’  with  an 
I organ  obligato,  and  sings  the  same 
flashy  music  that  she  did  on  her  former 
visit  here.”  It  Is  a pity  that  she  "still 
continues  ‘Abide  With  Me,’  ” for  the 
t-ong  was  long  enough  when  she  sang  it 
with  “great  expression”  in  Association 
Hall.  “She  is  the  idol  of  the  English 
public.”  Of  course  she  is,  for  the  Eng- 
lish are  exceedingly  fond  of  guttural  or  ; 
shouted  sentimentalism;  witness  the  in-  I 
credible,  never-ending  success  of  An-  | 
toinette  Sterling  in  London.  Miss  Butt, 
or  Mrs.  Rumford  as  she  is  known  in 
private  life,  has  naturally  a voice  of 
raje  qualities,  and  in  certain  songs,  as 
in  Schubert's  “Doppelganger,”  she 
thrilled  by  simple  yet  artistic  means, 
but  her  popularity  was  not  -won  by 
rny  display  of  artistic  methods.  There 
Is  something  strangely  fascinating  about 
j the  woman,  and  her  height,  sinuous 
I figure,  bold  bar-maid  beauty  aro  un- 
deniable factors  in  her  success.  Mr. 
Rumford,  a baritone,  is  .said  to  have  a 
pretty  taste  and  an  artistic  manner. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  Itaoul  ' 
'Pugno,  the  French  pianist,  will  visit! 

I S a;?ain.  and  this  time  appear  at  a 


^tymplioiiy  concert.  B "I  us  hope  th.,i 
I I'l  V,  ill  play  CSsar  Franck’s  Symphonic 
A’.ariation;!,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
I pieces  in  the  literature  of  the  piano. 
Mr.  Wolfsohn  will  also  bring  over 
Kirby  latnn,  a contmlto  of  reputation, 
lllsa  Ruegger,  the  ‘cellist  (her  second 
visit),  Hugo  Heermanii,  violinist,  and 
Maude  McCarthy.  "Tvlio  appeared  as  a 
child  violinist  -when  she  came  to  New 

York  ir»  slinrt  skirts  and  a pigtail  five  I 
years  ago."  She  may  still  we.ar  a 
pipt.ail.  Adelft  Aus  der  Ohe  trailed  one  I 
long  after  slio  Itad  reached  womanhood. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  apropos 
of  Melba’s  visit  to  Australia:  "Sixteen 
■years  have  pas.sed  sice  Mme.  Melba, 
then  Mrs.  Armstrong,  left  her  native 
city  to  seek  fame  and  ftwUine  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  She  had  ac- 
quired some  local  reputation  as  the 
, principal  soprano  of  tlie  Melbourne 
Roman  Cathollo  Cathedral  on  Sun- 
days, and  as  an  occasional  co-ntributor 
to  concerts  on  week  nights,  but  nobody 
Imagined  'that  she  was  destined  to  be- 
come prima  donna  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  to  be  applauded  by  British  arid 
Continental  royalties.  Beyond  a jtart- 
ing  gift  and  an  address  from  the  catho- 
dral  choir,  no  particular  notice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  of  Mme.  Mel- 
ba’s departure.  It  will  be  a vastly  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  a few  weeks 
hence.  She  once  sang  in  Melbourne  to 
an  audience  representing  30  shillings 
taken  at  the  doors.  Thirty  hundred 
pounds  will  be  the  aggregate  figure  for 
her  first  concert  in  Melbourne  in  Sep- 
tem'ber.” 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pail 
Mall  Gazette  writes:  “Maestro  Mas- 

cagni leaves  Genoa  in  September  for 
a concert  tour,  taking  with  him  an  or- 
chestra of  100  picked  musicians,  12  of 
whom  are  Maestri  themselves,  and  he 
will  personally  conduct  in  180  concerts. 
For  this  somewhat  over  three  months’ 
tour  he  will  i-ccoive  £12,0)0  for  himself 
alone,  quite  outside  the  other  musi- 
cians. It  has  been  estimated  that  each 
concert  will  cost  £800  before  the  man- 
agement begin  to  make  a.  penny.  Maes- 
tro Mascagni  has  put  a rather  unusual 
clause  in  the  contract.  He  reserves 
to  himself  the  entire  right  of  manage- 
ment, the  ‘choice  of  musicians,  pro- 
grams, and  the  making  of  ail  arrange- 
ments—in  fact,  he  i.s  to  have  an  ab.so- 
lutely  free  hand.  However,  no  rose  is 
without  Its  thorn,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Musical  Academy  of  Pesaro,  of 
which  Mascagni  ts  the  iiead.  very  much 
and  very  decidedly  object  to  the  Maes- 
tro, besides  his  frequent  and  long  visits 
to  Rome,  going  to  America,  from 
■whence  he  . cannot  return  under  four 
months,  but  as  it  w-ould  take,  him  ex- 
actly 25  years  at  the  academy  to  make 
£12,000,  he  is  likely  to  let  it  ‘go  hang,’ 
if  they  make  too  much  trouble.” 
Mascagni  with  his  company  will  give 
performances  in  Boston  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  the  latter  part  of  October. 
Theire  is  talk  of  "William  Ratcliff"  and 
“Iris”  as  well  as  "Cavallerla  Rusti- 
eana”  for  the  operas,  and  Mascagni 
will  conduct  at  least  two  miscellaneous 
concerts. 

**» 

Felix  Berber  has  been  engaged  as  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra As.soeiatiO'n.  He  was  born  at 
Jena  in  the  seventies  and  studied  the 
violin  under  Brodsky.  As  a virtuoso 
he  traveled  through  Europe,  and  for 
five  years  was  concertmaster  and  lead- 
er of  a.  strip.g  q'liartct  at  Mttgdeburg. 
Since  1898  he  has  been  first  concert- 
master  of  the  Leipsic  Gewandhaus  and 

opera  orchestra.  Miss  Winifred 

Smith,  who  will  appear  here  as  violinist 
w'iUi  Miss  Heiischel  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Field,  lias  been 
highly  praised  by  leading  London  jour- 
nals.. Thus  one  critic  spoke  of  her  per- 
formance of  the  adagio  of  Bruch’s  con- 
certo in  D minor  as  beautiful:  "Her 
reading  being  most  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic and  her  execution  firm  and 
reposeful.” Fritz  Kieisler,  the  vio- 

linist, denies  his  betrothal  to  any  wo- 
m,an.  young  or  old,  Russian  or  of  any 
other  nationality. Carl  Goldmark  ob- 

jects to  the  nudity  of  Beethoven  as 
sculptured  by  Klinger.  He  asks  how 
this  undress  can  add  to  the  personlti- 
c.ation  of  the  composer,  and  says  that 
a mide  statue  of  Brahms  or  of  any  | 
other  composer  whom  he  personally  j 
knew  would  strike  him  as  bizarre,  j 
Nor  should  I like  to  seo  Brahms  with- 1 
out  his  celebrated  high-water  trousers,! 
•although  I never  was  so  fortunate  asj 
to  hear  him  make  one  of  his  disagree- 1 

able  speeches. Grell’s  mass  for  16 

voices  was  performed  by  a chorus  of 

‘700  at  Strassburg  July  27. Massenet. 

Jan  filockx  and  Humpts#nck  wnll  rep- 
I'esent  France,  Belgium  and  Germany 
as  judges  in  the  Sonzogno  prize  opera 
(ono  act,  tragic)  competition.  The  prize 
is  $10,000,  and  it  is  open  to  competitors 
of  all  nations. The  Prussian  Govern- 

ment has  forbidden  the  performance; 
of  Paderewski’s  ‘‘Manru’’  ■within  its 
boundaries,  because  the  composer  sen 


$lii,i(t'0  to  the  ' au'imitt’'',,  ,.f  the  ! 
I’lopaganda  at  Posen,  .\t  h-ast 
was  tho  polite  cxcuv!-. 


The  Mdnestrel  speaks  of  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  of  Materna  as  "the  twi- 
light of  Bruennhilde.” The  Paris  cor- 

respondent of  the  Era  wrote:  "The  con- 
test in  opera,  which  brought  ‘cxhlbl- 
I tioii'  week  at  the  Coii.servatory  to  a 
close,  was" one  of  the  most  disappoint- 
ing of  the  series.  We  heard  some  Fine 
voices.  It  is  true,  but  not  one  of  the 
competitors  belonging  to  either  sex 
showed  tho  faintest  sign  of  dramatic 
taste  or  talent.  One  and  all  seemed 
unable  to  walk  a stage,  make  an  ap- 
propriate gesture,  or  strike  an  attitude 
of  any  kind,  simply  singing  their  re- 
spective airs  as  at  a concert.  The 
general  inexperience  in  this  respect  was 
surprising,  one  of  those  things  that 
under  the  circumstances  ‘no  fellah  could 
understand.’  Fourteen  pupils  entered 
the  lists,  and  the  jury,  composed  of 
MM.  Theodore  Dubois  (President),  Saint 
Sadns,  Paladilhe,  Lenepveu,  JonciCre.s, 
Gallhard,  Bernhcim,  d’Estournel,  Del- 
mas,  and  Escalats,  was  generous  of  its 
awards.  M.  Gllly.  a promising  bari- 
tone with  a fine  voice,  obtained  a first 
prize:  first  honors  were  also  bestowed 
j upon  Mile.  F4art,  who  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent organ,  well  adapted  to  the  stage, 
and  also  upon  Mile.  Dumougeot,  a 
i young  lady  of  tall  stature,  who  liad 
previously  obtained  a first  prize  in  the 
singing  contest.  She  Is  rather  stiff, 
but  sang  a poetic  scene  from  ‘Salamm- 
bd!  in  good  style.  M.  Granier,  a power- 
ful tenor,  obtained  a .second  prize,  as 
well  as  MM.  Aumonier,  Triadou  and 
Mile.  Gril.  The  most  attractive  pupil 
of  any  was  Mile.  Billa,  -winner  of  a 
second  prize  Fast  year,  who  sang  the 
role  of  Hermosa  in  the  third  act  of 
‘Le  Tribut  de  Zamora’  in  capital  style, 
with  more  dramatic  instinct  than  any 
of  her  rivals.  Her  voice,  however,  is 
not  powerful,  and  as  slie  could  only 
obtain  a first  prize,  the  jurors  did  not 
consider  her  wortliy  of  Ft,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  she  was  ‘left  out  in 
the  cold,’  whereupon  the  public  ‘mani- 
fested’ -warmly  in  her  favor.  A pre- 
cisely similar  mishap  befel  this  young 
lady  in  the  comic  opera  competition,  as 
I mentioned  in  my  last,  and  the  audi- 
ence on  that  occasion,  also  made  a de- 

I monstration, against  tlie  severity  of  the 
jury.  My  impression  is  that  Mile.  Billa 
will  take  her  revenge  at  one  of  our 
theatres.  On  the  whole,  in  the  vocal 
contests  she  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  M.  Granier,  Miles.  Dumougeot 
and  Gril.  I believe  M.  Granier  and 
Mile.  Dumougeot  are  already  engaged  , 
at  the  Opdra.”  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Arthur  Pougin  says  thait  Miss  B.lia  I 
sings  too  correctly;  that  she  is  lacking  1 

in  heat,  dash,  emotion, Jesse  Will-  I 

iams,  formerly  conductor  at  the  Ca;lno, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  music  at  the  Canterbury,  He  has  j 

been  in  London  since  1899. St.  George’s 

Hall,  the  home  of  the  German  Reeds, 
Corney  Grain  and  George  Grossmith, 
was  put  up  at  auction  July  28.  but  the 

property  was  withdrawn  at  £14,500. 

Theodore  Thomas  will-  not  In  -future 
conduct  any  concerts  of  his  orchestra  i 
: outside  of  Chicago.- — ;Buffalo  , will  have  I 
a permanent  orchestra!  next  season  with  I 
John  Lund  as  conductor.  The  concerts 
will  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon,  j 

“’  ’ ’ I 

A momentous  question  has  been 
fought  out  recently  which,  if  it  has 
m.ide  little  outside  stir,  must  be  put 
; down  to  the  absorption  of  mere  ques- 
tions of  politics,-  such’^as  the  closing  of 
the  Catholic  ...schools.  It  coticerns  tlie 
■wearing  of  top  hats  behind  the  scene.s 
at  the-  opera.  Now  M.  Gaill.ard,  the 
director,  observed  that  the  habit  was 
grow. ng  up  among  those  -who  have  the 
entree  to  the  foyer,  of  comin.g  in  the 
hot  weather  to  the  opera  In  straw  hats 
After  a comfortable  little  dinner  in 
the  Bois,  at  which  his  nether  limbs 
were  clothed  in  white,  and  his  head 
covered  with  a straw  hat,  the  privi- 
leged abonnC  strolled  off,  in  the  cool 
of  evening,  to  hear  his  favorite  com- 
poser, and  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
loyer— tha(t  garden  of  delights  ever 
hidden  to  profane  eyes— in  the  same 
neglige  attire.  Now,  M.  Gaillard  hesi- 
tated much  longer  than  M.  Combes  did 
in  issuing  his  edict.  He  resolved  to 
have  his  authority  sti)  ported  first,  and 
so  he  took  a plebiscite  of  the  subscrib- 
ers as  to  whether  the  Impious  straw 
was  to  be  allov/ed  or  not.  'The  abon- 
majority  of  them,  said 
No,  and  consequently  the  straw  is 
repressed,  and  another  revolution  has 
been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  opera  being  a subventioiied  in- 
stitution. the  exquisite  privilege  of 
penetrating  to  the  foyer  and  interview- 
ing the  charming  ladles  of  the  corps  de 
ballet  belongs  to  Ministers,  to  chef.= 
do  Cabinet,  to  nienibers  of  the  Theatri- 
cal Committee,  and  to  some  others, 
.‘(nd  it  is  a privilege  that  never  goes 
by  default.  But  the  foyer  de  la  danse 
is  not  quite  the  place  of  unbridled 
wickedness  that  it  .is  supposed  to  be 
by  certain  unworldly  persons.  Nowa- 
days the  foyer,  where  Senators  and 
dancers  find  mutual  entertainment  in 
each  other’s  views  of  life,  and  where 
the  clubman  and  financier  keep  up  a 
reputation  for  elegant  gallan'trvi,  is 
properly  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera 
House  itself,  and  not  in  the  sumptuous 
and  mirrored  apartment  that  goes  'oy 
the  name.  “Behind  the  scenes”  has 
an  immense  attraction  for  the  Paris- 
ian of  all  men.  and  it  is  said  that  manv  | 
a man  discovers  his  vocation  to  bo  a I 
politician  in  watchin.g,  with  envious  1 


I VI'S,  gome  nappy  mortal  passing  to  I 
the  where  boyor.d  there  are  voices  and  i 
laughter  and  sentimental  colloquies. 

Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 

Gazott', . 

•. 

In  a recent  conversation  with  a \ i- 
onnese  journalist,  Richard  Strauss 
spoke  of  his  way  of  composing.  “I  ai- 
wav-  need  a rear  or  two.'’  he  said,  "to 
.ihapc  to  a composition.  An  idea 
—a  theme— comes  into  my  head  It 
remains  dormant  for  moiuhs.  I think 
of  quite  different  tilings,  busy  my- 
self with  entirely  dlffirent  tasks;  but 
the  idea  in  my  head  works  on,  all  by 
itself  as  In  a ‘.separate-camera.’  Once 
in  a ’ while  I examine  it  to  see  how 
far  it  has  got.  thinking  it  ov^  per- 
haps plaj’ing  It  on  the  piano.  Finally. 

1 1 set  to  w’ork  on  it  You  see,  the  art 
' of  creating  consists  In  knowing  just 

iwhen  ar  idea  is  ripe,  when  it  can  and 
mtist  be  el.abor.ited.  I am  getting  more 
. lid  more  convinced  that  we,  as  con- 
.scious-  persons,  have  no  control  over 
the  creative  principle  within  u.s.  One 
■ i-vening  I labored  over  a melody  in 
which  there  wa.s  a point  I could  not 
turn  to  my  satisfaction,  though  I tried 
with  all  my  might  and  main.  The 
next  morning  the  ditticulty  wa.s  easily 
conquered.  Ic  seihned  as  if  the  creative 
impulse  liad  v/orked  on  by  itseii  all 
night.  Independently  of  me.’’ 

Sirauss  has  prota  ly  been  r ading  Ji<a- 
’ _!'d  von  Hartmann's  book  on  the 
aietapliysics  of  the  Unconscious,  or 
some  physiological  treatise  on  uncon- 
scious oerebraiion.  While  there  seems 
to  be  such  a thing  as  unconscious  nnd- 
lirg  of  words,  -■‘.nd  partial  working  out 
of  ideas.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
anothi.r  explanation  of  the  incident 
mentioned  by  him  is  at  hand;  his  brain 
was  simplv  tired  In  the  evening.  Dur- 
ing the  night  it  did  not  work, . as  he 
suppos.d,  but  it  rested  and  .in  the 
morning  it  was  trosh  and  vigorous,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  solv-ing  tho  prob- 
, Icm.  The  moral  is  that  composers,  and 
i brain-workers  in  general,  should  write 
I in  the  morning,  when  the  brain  is  at 
iL?  l)8St,  under  all  normal  circum- 
stnnee?.  ^ a.  ^ 

The  next  work  to  be  expected  from 
the  nen  of  Richard  Strauss  is  a set- 
tine:.’  for  chorus,  solo  voices,  .and  or- 
chestra,  of  Uhland's  ballad 
[fcr."  "I  am  surprised.’’  he  said,  that 
this  fresh  and  splendid  poem  has 

luever  been  set  to  music;  at  least  so  far 
las  I know.  Uhland.  any  way.  is  not  as 
great  a favorite  as  he  ought  to  be. 

As  a young  man  I.  too.  ignored  him, 
■but  latelv  I have  taken  him  up  and 
'have  found  beauty  after  beauty.  I also 
h;!ve  thi  material  for  two  symphonic 
poems,  but  do  not  know  which  of  the 
two  1 -shall  write  when  the  time  comes. 

» • * Perhaps,  too.  I may  soon_  .set 
to  work  on  an  opera.  A young  A 
nese  poet  has  submitted  to  me  a sub- 
ect  I have  taken  in  hand  myself. 
Strauss  also  spoke  in  defence  of  met.a- 
physical  subjects  for  musical  f^eat- 
ftrent,  and  had  a good  word  for  Mah- 
ler’.* third  symphony.  Concerning  li- 
brettos. he  remarked  that  the  tradi- 
tional iambic  and  trochaic  metres  as 
well  as  rhymes,  are  entirely  unsuitable 
for  cr-mposing  since  music  has  an  en- 
tirelv  dSferem  rhythm,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily shatter  the 
best  thing  for  composition  is.  in  my 

mhnion.  Wagner’s  Nibelung  verse  or  a 

rhythmic  prose.  1'-  t-'ening 

Post.  ^ ^ 

1 Mr.  Arthur  9y ->ior>s  protests  in  an  ar- 
rtiole  published  in  ihe  Academy  (Lon- 
(don)  against  music  written  for  plays: 

! "There  i.s  no  real  reason  w_hy  music 
inf  the  most  casual  kind,  so  long  as  it 
lis  good  music,  and  there  is  a good  or- 
•cliestra  to  play  it.  should  not  be  P'aycd 
'tiurlng  the  intervals  of  a play  to  which 
, ,'t  musical  setting  would  he  obviously 
1 absurd,  like  a farce,  or  a play  of  Mr. 
Pinero.  But  the  intrusion  of  a single 
note  of  music,  except  when  words  are 
*ung  to  that  music,  or  when  troo^  are 
lepresented  silently  marching  to  mu  .sc. 
or  when  a guitar  is  ?”PPOs®J  ^ ,‘o , o® 
heard  in  the  street,  or  *o^  some  slm  iar 
reason,  is  an  intrusion  of  the  most  use- 
less. objectionable,  and  whoily  Inar- 
ti*'tic  kind. 

I **A  musical  critic  of  my  acquaintance 
f vmplaim’d  to  me,  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  ’Paola  and  Francesca  that  he 
could  not  hear  the  music  properly,  be- 
. cause  the  people  on  the  ^ta^  w ou  d 
t.ilk  while  it  was  going  oh.  His  criu- 
ci.sm  "was  perfectly  just.  Either  y ou  go 
to  hear  the  woros.  and  then  >'°h 
rif.i  want  to  be  disturbed  and  annoyed 
b-.-'  music  which  clashf.*  with  those 
w'o'ds  it'e  snoken  rhythm  and  the 
musical  rliythm  being  invariably  con- 
tradlclorv.  or  else  you  go  to  heal  the 
music,  ai-.d  then  you  do  not  want  to 
hear  it  in  snaps  and  gasps  with  a great 
m inv  l■^lv  .;cssary  wnrm?  inserted. 

Mr.  Sym-ms  allndrs  to  the  Perfonn- 
iai’ces  in  Paris  of  Debussy  s P6116as 

J "It  ^Vs^an  attempt  to  write 
fwithout  either  melody  nr  rhythm,  m an 
( hininterrupted  stream  of  harmony,  an<l 
■ to  set  this  music  murmuring  in  the 
orchestra  while  the  actors  °r  singers 
jsiwak  or  sing  their  words  to  notes 

without  sequence  or  connection.  Of 
'the  voi'-es.  we  are  told  by  Mr.  riay- 
mond  Bouver  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue. 
^Do  chant  des  acteur.s  n’est  pas  q\i  une 
declamation  des  voix:  cette  declamation 
n’est  qu’nne  psaimodie  sans  forme  et 
■ sqr.s  coleur.  en  une  cr6puscule.  (ine 
singing  of  the  actors  is  but  ordinary 
declamation— thi.s  declamation  i=  only 
droning,  formless  and  colorless,  in  a 

(‘"eu^'d^^bTult,  re^Srd"^"4ps  I'n  U 

< lain  petit  bruit.’  (It  mokes  1 ttle  noi.e, 
Jl  admit,  but  a mean  little  noise). 

i Mr.  Ernest  Xewrr.ah  asserts  in  the 
i ytonthlv  Musical  Record  (London)  that 
Tschaikowsky's  fifth  symphony  is  pro- 
(gra'iTi  music,  although  no  program  was 
f made  pulilic  by  the  composer.  He  says; 
"It  is  a curious  fact,  however,  that 
'•hereas  the  i^xth  Eymohonv.  admitted- 


ly based  on  a program,  leaves  us  here 
and  there  with  a sense  that  we  are 
missing  the  c'.-.necting  thread,  the  fifth 
svmphon.v,  though  to  the  casi’.nl  eye 
not  at  all  pregrarr.  nuslc,  bears  the 
.strangest  internal  evidences  of  having 
been  written  to  a program.  The  feel- 
ing that  this  is  so  is  mainly  due  to 
the  rocurronce,  in  each  movement,  of 
the  theme  with  which  the  .symphony 
logins.  This  produces  a feeirng  of  un!'i.y 
that  irresistibly  sugge.sts  one  central 
controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in 
question  is  peculiarly  sombre  .and  fate- 
ful. It  recurs  twice  in  the  follo’wlng 
andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
waltz  that  constitutes  the  third  move- 
ment. In  the  finale  the  treatment  of  it 
Is  especially  remarkable.  It  serves, 
transposed  into  the  major,  to  ■ ct-m- 
mence  this  movement;  It  m.akes  more 
than  one  reappearance  afterward.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this 
svmphony  reveals.  One  of  the  themes 
of  tne  second  movement— the  andante 
—also  recurs  in  the  finale,  while  the 
opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale 
(followung  the  introduction)  Is  plainly 
based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the 
whole  svmphony.  Lastly,  the. first. snli- 
ject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  move- 
ment reappears  in  the  major,  on  the, 
last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  sccompanirrent  as  in  the  allegro. 

So  that— to  sum  the  matter  up  concise- 
ly—the  fourth  movement  contains  two 
themes  from  the  first  and  one  from 
the  secon'l;  the  third  and  second  move- 
ments each  contain  one  theme  from  the 
fir.'st— a sciieme  that  is  certainly  without 
a parallel  In  the  history  of  the  sym- 
phony. No  one,  I think,  will  venture 
tf.  assert  that  so  elaborate  a system  of 
thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due  to 
mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why 
Tschalkowskv  should  have  indulged  in 
it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely 
to  write  a ‘symphony  In  four  move- 
ments.’ Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  work  embodies  an  emotional 
sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a great 
pitv  that  we  have  no  definite  clue  to 
this’  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  mat- 
ter as  It  now  stands  the  general  pur-  i 
port  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.  | 
The  glcomy.  mysterious  opening  theme  , 
suggests  the  leaden,  deliberate  tread  of  ; 
fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting 
in  many  mcods,  ends  mournfully  and 
almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  an-  j 
dante  is  twice  broken  In  upon  by  the 
first  sombre  theme  The  thud  move- 
mcit— the  waltz— is  never  really  gay; 
there  is  always  the  suggestion  of  im- 
, pending  fate  in  it;  while  at  limes  the 
scale  passages  for  the  strings  Slv®  it 
an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the 
end  of  this  also  there  comes  the  heavy 
muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that 
i«  .sugge.'ted  by  the  opening  theme. 
Finally  the  last  movement  show.*  us. 
as  it  were,  the  emotional  transforma- 
tion of  this  theme,  evidently  in  har- 
mony with  a change  in  the  part  it  now 
plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in 
the  major  instead  of  the  minor:  i.  Is 
no  longer  .a  symbol  of  weariness  and 
foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  em- 
phatic. self-confident.  What  may  be 
the  precise  significance  of  the  beau- 
tiful theme  from  the  second  move- 
ment that  re’appears  Ip  the  finale  it  Is  | 
impossible  to  say;  but  It  Is  quite  o'eAr  , 
that  the  transmutation  the  first  .subject 
of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the  | 

same  psychological  order  as  t’nat  ot  ! 
the  ‘fate’  motiv^a  change  from  clouds  ■ 
to  sunshine,  from  deteat  to  triumph.  | 


but.  on  the  contrary,  increases  its  ex- 
pressive power  .and  tends  to  its  preser. 
vatlon.  is  easily  shown.  The  first  ef- 
fort of  the  competent  teacher  is  to  make 
the  pupil  breathe  in  such  a manner  as 
to  relieve  the  voeal  cords  of  ail  unnec- 
essary atmosjiherlc  pressure.  The  sec-i 
ond  stop  in  the  right  direction  Is  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  keep  the  tongue  flat 
so  as  to  give  him  free  use  of  the  con- 
cavity of  the  mouth  as  a sounding- 
board,  and  the  ne.xt  procedure  is  to 
equalize  tlie  notes  of  the  voice.  These 
are  the  three  fundamental  rules  of  Eng- 
list  voice  production,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  method  is  inevitably  conducive 
to  the  production  of  beauty  of  tone,  the 
first  and  continuous  endeavor  of  the 
competent  teacher.  Dr.  Bonnier  is  sure- 
ly mistaken  when  he  says  profes.sors 
know  nothing  aboutAhe  anatomv  of  the 
throat  or  the  or.gans  connected  'with  It. 

It  has  been  my  dut.v  to  critically  exam- 
ine the  majerity  of  foreign  and  English 
singing  ’Tutors.’  and  they  nearlv  all 
more  or  less,  contain  diagrams  of  the 
vocal  organ.*,  not  pleasing  to  the  eye 
but  distinctly  helpful  to.  the  student! 
Of  course,  there  is  much  faulty  teach- 
ing in  England,  but  this  is  being  rem- 
edied by  our  big  music  schools  granting 
certificates  to  those  who  are  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  an  art  that  rooi.i— - 
peculiar  s>’mpathy  and  quickness  of 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  tc'acher. 

Ml'.  Algernon  Ashton,  who  takes 
under  his  special  protection  dead  com- 
posers and  is  anxious  concerning 
tombstones  and  memorial  tablets,  is 
pleased  because  Mr.  Balfour  Is  mu- 
sical. He  wrote  to  the  Era  as  follows; 

"Sir- How  long  may  it  be,  I won- 
der,  since  we  have  had  a really 
sical  Prime  Minister?  Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four. who  has  Just  succeeded  Loia 
Sa.isburj’  as  Premier  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  is,  as  most  people 
know,  not  only  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  high-class  music,  but  is  also  himseit 
a very  proficient  pianist.  The  same 
certainly  cannot  be  said  of  the  ox- 
Pnme  ■Minister,  for  neye,r  have  I 
heard  it  even  mooted  that  Lord  Sans- 
bury  is  in  the  least  musical,  or  that 
he  ever  attended  a classical  concert. , 
Lord  Rosebery,  too,  despite  his  varied 
accomp.ishments.  cannot  be  said  to 
sho'W  any  real  interest  in  the  most  glo- 
rious of  the  fine  arts.  The  late  n . 
Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  liked 
music  to  a certain  extent,  though  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  once  once  told 
me  that  the  great  statesman  hardl.v 
knew  one  note  from  another.  It  may 
be  possible  that  Lord  Beaconsfleld. 
Lord  Russell.  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Sir  Robert  P^l  were 
somewhat  more  musical  than  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but,  if  such  was  the  case, 
the  world  did  not  know  it.  Mr.  Bal- 
four, then,  appears  to  be  the  first  thor- 
oughly musical  Premier  we  have  ever 
had.  or.  at  least,  for  a very  long  time. 
It  is  an  interesting  point,  and  one 
which  I do  not  think  has  been  previ- 
ously touched  upon.” 


“Strange  jiiianLiirn  in  the  Spidei^^. 
■neb.  pray,  who  are  you'.'"  _ | 

The  phantom  mu.st  lutve  made  a "Ig-; 
ni'l  to'  some  bat,  for  I read  on  tin-  suli- 
lime  slate  of  sleep;  "I  am  tlie  e.xcusf  of, 
Dp.M!!:  my  nuiiic  is  Silence.” 

SAINT-POL-P.OrX.  I 


The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  has 
been  excrch-ed  of  late  ever  matters  of 
tone  production: 

“I  have  been  reading  in  Truth^  an 
article  headed  ‘The  Professional  A^ice 
Destroyer.’  which  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  a oaper  entitled  ‘La  De- 
struction des  Volx  et  I’Enseignement 
du  Chant,'  which  Dr.  Pierre  Bonnier 
has  contributed  to  La  Revue  Scien- 
tiflque.  The  French  writer  and  his 
English  commentatpr  alike  seem  to 
think  that  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  training  a voice  is  loss  of  its  fresh- 
ness and  most  engaging  quality  of  tone. 
Dr.  Bonnier  believes  that  'endless  pu-  . 
plls  enter  the  Conservatoire  and  the 
mill.*  of  private  professors  with  fine 
voices,  but  that  few  come  out  of  thern 
with  unimpaired  throats.  The  velvet 
is  at  once  worn  out,  and  the  larynx  be- 
comes like  the  hammers  of  a pianoforte 
that  require  buffing.’  Now  1 have  a 
suspicion  that  a considerable  number 
of  non-musical  people  hold  much  the 
same  opinion;  and  I admit  it  is  justi- 
fied in  some  degree  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  bad  teaching.  The  hard  tone 
• and  faulty  intonation  of  the  mAJpi'lty 
of  German  vocalists  are  attributable 
to  a bad  method  of  vocal  production, 
and  tlie  French  music  masters  delib- 
erately instruct  thetr  pupils  W pro- 
duce a quavering  tone,  which  ulti- 
mately result  in  their  being  unable 
to  sing  a single  note  with  steadiness. 
The  effect  of  this  is  so  artificial  that 
success  in  England  is  almost  hopeless 
for  any  singer  who  has  been  so  taught.  , 
"A  good  story  is  told  of  a French  vo-  | 
cali.st  who  applied  to  an  English  opera- 
tic manager  for  aa  engagement.  'Have 
you  a vibrato?’  asked  the  manager. 
"Oh.  yes;  I have  made  a special  study 
of  it  for  the  pa.*t  two  years.’  ”,bey 
parted  to  meet  no  more.  On  the  other 
harid  it  should  be  remembered  that  tne 
majority  of  French  people  reg.arfi  this 
trcmulo  as  a proof  of  vocal  culture. 
Only  a few  nights  ago  at  the  “JPera  I 
overheard  a Frenchman  remark,  rie 
is  a fine  singer,  he  shakes  on  every 

"Judging  of  the  majority  of  Italian 
artists  the  art  of  singing  has  of  late 
years  greatlv  deteriorated  in  Italy. 
With  the  best  artists  who  have  ap- 
I peared  at  Covent  Garden  recently,  the 
unpl.^asant  nasal  quality  of  tone  pro- 
duced in  forte  passages  is  very  notlce- 
I able.  From  the  above  consideration  I 
'have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tliat  the 
. English  method  of  voice  production  is 
the  finest  and  most  natural  In  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  not  only  quite  un- 
necessary. but  a great  mistake  for  our 
vounir  vocalists  to  go  abroad  to  study,, 
except  when  finishing  their  studentship., 
to  acquire  correct  pronunciation  and 
appropriate  style  for  the  rendering  of 
foreign  songs.  , ^ 

"That  proper  voice  training  does  not 
rob  the  voice  of  its  natural  sweetness. 


The  French  view  ot  Wagner,  In  fact, 
ought  to  serve  as  a useful  corrective 
to  the  Bayreuth  view.  I am  so  liearluy 
sick  of  seeing  this  view  constantly 
taken  and  expounded  in  the  English 
newspapers  that  I cannot  be  annoyed 
ev);n  by  the  gentleman  above  quoted, 
who  prefers  "Sigurd"  to  “Siegfried. 
We  all  know  it— the  "Ring”  Is  far  too 
long;  there  are  far  too  many  repeti- 
tions; and  It  is  in  "Siegfried  that 
Wagner  has  sinned  most.  Even  under 
Bayreuth  conditions  it  is  too  long. 
The  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,”  despite  the 
two  hours  prologue  and  first  act,  is  not 
too  long:  everything  helps  to  drive 
the  drama  straight  on  to  the  inevita- 
ble conclusion.  But  to  hear  everyone 
eternally  telling  everyone  else  tho 
story  of  the  Ring  Is  a mere  weariness 
to  the  flesh.  The  Frenchman.  loving 
lucidity  and  clearness  of  form  above 
all  things,  goes  straight  to  the  mark 
in  his  criticism;  he  secs  tliat  \vagner 
has  sought  to  get  balance  of  forrn 
not  by  cutting  away  passages  that 
were  too  long,  but  actually  by  length- 
ening passages  'that  must  in  the  be- 
ginning have  been  already  long  enough. 
Wagner  did  everything  too  much:  ho 
talked  too  much,  he  wrote  too  much 
prf'se,  he  made  all  his  dramas  save 
"Tristan”  too  long.  He  could  never 
find  a sufficient  outlet  for  his  enor- 
mous energy:  he  threw  into  his  dramas 
everything  that  his  riotous  imagination 
suggested'  he  was  never  content  to 
hint  a thing,  but  must  needs  speak 
it  out  full,  explain  and  explain  and  ex- 
plain a hundredth  time  things  he  had. 
made  perfectly  clear  on  their  first 
statement.  There  never  was  a man 
with  so  wonderful  a talent  for  explain- 
ing the  obvious.  Just  as  he  presenii  il 
; his  themes  in  a hundred  dlfftrenl 
form.*,  so  ho  presented  his  ideas  from 
a hundred  different  points  ot  view. 
When  his  ideas  were  his  oxi'n  he  -was 
alwavs  interesting;  there  is  .lo  on« 
portion  of  the  mu.*ic-dr.amas  that  wt 
would  rather  be  without;  but  when 
we  are  compelled  to  hear  all  the  por- 
tions In  one  evening  the  ordeal  is  of- 
ten not  a little  fatiguing  He  defeat- 
ed his  own  object;  on  a first  hearin.g 
the  endless  repetitions  instead  ot  mak- 
ing for  clearness  make  for  confusion. 
Balance  of  form  on  paper  is  not  end; 
the  end  ought  to  be  clearness  whor 
the  music  is  sung;  and  clearness  ir 
not  attained.  And  if  the  French  crit 
ics  are  wrong  on  many  points,  on  thi 

one  they  are  absolutely  just. Joh 

F.  Runciman. 


Some  tiine  ago  the  New  York  Times  | 
S.aturd.iv  Uoviev/  handed  down  the. 
opinion  that  Mr.  Julian  UMpU  was  a! 
newspaper  man  and  not  u "litcrar.s 
feller.''  Mr.  Ralph,  who  was  inclined 
to  dispute  this  opinion,  is  now  at  Sara- 
toga and  sends  daily  to  the  Times 
letter  in  wiiU-li  he  describes  horse- 
I'.tcing,  g.amiding,  dress,  food,  at  llio 
celebrated  iKallh  resort.  Tlie  other 
day  he  discussed  .shoes,  and  we  infer 
from  his  statements  tliat  he  Iniys  new 
shoes  at  least  five  times  a year,  and 
se  the  leatlier  does  not  rot,  for  it  is 
allowed  time  to  dry  after  eaclt  using. 
Tir.  Ralph  waxes  eloquent  as  he  .sur- 
veys his  "footwear."  "Better  yet."  he 
adds  just  before  his  signature,  "if  lie 
lutys  six  pairs  and  live  pairs  i>f 
to  keep  tliein  in  shape."  "Six  pahs. 
"Five  pairs  of  trees?”  Then  Mr.  Ralph 
is  surely  not  a newspaper  man;  and 
.since  the  Times  says  he  is  not  a “liter- 
ary feller,"  he  is  indeed  in  parlous 
state.  But  perhaps  some  of  tli-.‘ 
"racing  genLleinen’’  give-  liini  tips.  He 
certainly  gives  them  widespread  ad- 
vertissmerd.  ^ 

Mr.  Arbois  de  Subainville  informs  us 
that  tlie  stone  from  Scone  aliove  whicit 
King  Edward  was  erownod  went  to  ( . 
Scotland  from  Tara,  "the  cliitf  town  ol  j 
Ireland  in  ilie  sixth  century.  ’ but  it  is  | 
really  the  stone,  that  served  Jacoii  for  i 
a pillow,  and  it  was  ca.rried  liy  a 
daughter  of  the  Khig  of  Egypt  into 
Spain.  It  is  a pity  that  the  ingenious 
clergyman  who  proved  in  a sermon  at 
Wej'mouUi  that  Edwaid  is  de;-tceiided 
from  King  David  as  weil  as  from  the 
cousin  of  tlie  Virgin  did  not  inlroduc  ■ , 
this  stone  as  foundation  for  some  equ.nl-  i 
ly  valuable  conclusion,  )nit  possibly  he 
liad  not  heard  from  ilr.  de  Suhain-  | 
ville.  j 

They  are  tearing  down  Newgate  jail.  ' 
litu  the  N'-wgale  Calendar  i.*  imper- 
ishable: it  win  serve  for  centuries  to 
come  as  a .stimulus  to  nobly  am'Dlti  nis 
youth  and  a .sel.icc  of  querulous  old 
i'Se.  

Tlr.  Frederiel-;  Hilltoefer  of  New  \ork 
told  the  Judge  that  he  had  not  given 
liis  wife  ;;ny  cause  for  separation,  Init 
that  lie  could  not  stand  the  constant 
singing  of  the  chamlierniaid  or  the 
iiotverlui  headcheese  -which  his  father- 
in-law-  insisted  on  keeping  in  tlie  re- 
frigerator. ■ni’.”re  was  a time  'kvhen  ;iil 
handicrattsmeu  sang  at  their  task; 
when  milkmaids,  (-arriers,  and  ev'-n 
bf-ggars  indulged  iltemseives  in  light- 
heavlrd  song.  Tho  world  was  youngi-r 
th*n;  It  was  less  nervous,  and  irritalile. 
Would  .Mr.  Bilhoefor  prefer  a sour  and 
sullen  ciianiiierma.id? 

Let  n.*  not  argue  lli-at  he  is  him.=flf  of 
a morose  or  vindictive  nature  In'cause 
iic  does  not  ( iijoy  song.  Let  no  one 
quote  t'no  famous  pa.ssago  of  Sliakea- 
pran-.  For  Richard  HI.  w'as  ex- 
ircm*-l>'  partial  to  miadc,  .mil 
he  iirinressed  mo.*t  ari)itr:uil  v sing- 
ing nu  n anil  ehildrcn,  even  from 
vath'-drals,  cc’.legcs.  chapels,  liouses 
of  rrli.glon,  to  furnish  him  amuse- 
ment. S.'iul,  a ruler  who  vvas  often  in 
dolrfnl  dnmp*.  was  notoriousl.v  fond  of 
music.  We  like  to  think  of  this  cham- 
Itermaid.  blithe,  fresh,  going  about  the 
rooms,  singing  .*ou;c  Itallad  of  hi-r  n.a- 
live  land.  "The  lass  that  made  the  Itc-d 
far  me,’’  or,  perhaps,  some  rag-time 
ditty.  The  headcheese  is  a more  ser- 
ious matter,  more  serious  than  a head- 
voice.  especially  as  the  nose  had  no  e.*- 
c;ipc  from  it  in  the  farthest  nook  and 
corner. 


2tf  i x*X. 

■'Timid  phatiT'ini  in  ''the  Spider's  web, 
pray,  who  are  you?" 

The  phantom  must  have  made  a sig- 
nal to  some  adventurous  breeze,  for 
I read  on  the  nape  of  lucernes:  "I  ami 
the  Refuge  of  bodies  bruised  by  the  toil 
of  Life. 

"Prudent  phantom  in  the  .Spider’s 
■wc-l),  pray,  who  are  you?" 

The  iUiantom  mu.*l  liave  made  a sig- 
nal to  some  moon-beam,  for  I r»-ad  on 
the  lake  of  water-maidens : “I  am  Ute 
tfonsolation  of  souls  di.sappoint'il  wiin 
rite  wage.*  of  Life. 


Mr.  Stephen  Pniilips.  the  dramatic 
poet,  was  wilnes.*  against  a.  burglar,  , 
who  cross-examined  him  on  tlie  ques-  , 
tion  of  identity.  Mr.  Phillips  stated  in 
the  course  of  examination  that  he 
■‘always  wrote  by  a dim  light.”  This 
i<:  strengthening  news  to  admirers  of 
tiie  dramatist.  Your  true  poet  always 
-writes  !>y  a guttering  candle,  a c-andle 
‘bat  swales,  a tallotv-dip,  a wretched 
i-iish-light,  a fish-tail  and  flaring  bur- 
ner. It  it  should  appear  t'nat  Mr.  Phil- 
lips .*ecks  a cold  garret  and  exchanges 
his  coal  and  waistcoat  for  a ragg'-’d 
blanket  or  a greasy  bedquilt.  there 
could  be  no  dispute  concerning  his 
proud  poetical  pre-eminence. 

The  Era  (London)  mentions  tiic  pro- 
po.«al  to  place  a tablet  ou  the  house. 
No.  6 Frith  Slrcel,  Soho,  in  which 

Hazlitt  di,  d.  The  house  is  noiy  a 
French  boarding  .house.  "-■It  M in- 
terslow  Hut,  where  he  lived  for  so 
long,  the  essayist,  it  seems,  is  witlioul 
honor.  We  learn  that  the  Hut,  which 
is  really  tho  ITieasant  Inn,  standing 
on  tlie  old  couching  road  across  Salis- 
bury Plain,  is  in  a somewhat  ruinous 
condition.  HazUtt's  room,  however, 
can  be  readily  surmised.  As  late  as 
1S93  tile  old  signbeard  was  in  an  out- 


k tiijil  ri®?’  ii  soMi  lit  Tslow 

;}ifiu<]  of  the  inun  to  wliom  the 

I'l*  I'WS  ils 

minds  i;s  th.;(  some  OiiO 
•ibii.  -1  lo  til  ■ Ni  W York  'I'inu  s 
(,f  July  111  ;l  crilirol 
ipUce  oL  AiisusUn  Hlrrell's  ■'WiUi.im  i 
ftiziltl.”  The  isvlewor  considers  .\lr. 
Bm-ll's  wrlUnir  better  tiiun  that  of 
[iUilltt,  "heUcr  lor  our  day  and  Ken- 
ratloiii  it  is  more  simple  and  sincere.” 
;|lt  has  the  leviewcr  read  ts.sny.s  by 
azliu  except  in  o.iiotatioii.s  made  by 
fr,  Ihrr.'ir.'  ".More  .simple  and  sin- 
ire”!  If  ewr  there  was  a man  sin- 
ire  to  his  own  injury,  fearlessly  and' 
iprudently  honest,  that  man  wa.s  'Wil- 
tni  llazlitt.  Or  what  cssayi.st  is  more 
mplo  and  diiecl  in  statement  and 
inclusion  or  !u  digres.sion?  It  is  a 
ty  that  Hobcri  L.  Stevemson  did  not  j 
to  wi  ito  the  life  ef  HnjtliU,  ti  ' 
sk  t'lat  lie  looked  forward  to  with  j 
nglny;  but  that  charm  ins  essayist  I 
rded  more  than  once  his  enthn- 
listic  admiration  of  ids  great  prede-  i 
ssor.  SteVi  nson  appreciated  even  the  I 
,f]C  conn  rs  of  Ilazlitt’s  fantifstical 
nin.s;  and  he  would  have  treated  the 
tcnr.dy  Inirnan  episode  which  iu- 
Jltvd  the  "Liber  Amori.s"  with  loving 
ire  as  wcli  a.s  pliysiologlcal  and 
ychologlcal  intere.st.  Fortuimlely 
W,  K.  Henley,  by  his  preface  to 
7 new  complete  edition,  has  done  for 
izlitt  what  he  ilid  for  Hums  and 
i:it,  ill  spite  of  the  yelping  of  ' 
Ishirts,  he  did  for  Stevcn.son  hini- 
t.  'Well  did  Hazlitt  exclaim  in  hia 
dele  on  the  Marquis  of  Stafford’s 
llery:  "Oil,  thou  then,  whoever  rhou 
that  dost  s.eek  happiness  in  thy- 
t,  independent  of  otiiers,  not  su’o- 
t to  caprice,  not  motiked  by  in- 
,t.  not  snatched  away  by  ruthless 
ndf.  over  which  Time  has  no  power,  i 
:l  that  Death  alone  cancels,  seek  it  ' 
thou  ;iri  wi.se)  in  books,  d) 
turcs.  and  the  face  of  nature,  for 
iiie  alone  tve  may  count  upon  as 
i-'TKls  tor  life!  While  we  are  true  to 
j'R“lvc.<',  they  will  not  be  f.aithless 
lus.  Wl'.ilc  we  remember  anything, 
cannot  forget  them.  As  long  as 
I.'  have  a wisii  for  plc.asure,  we  may 
;'d  it  licr-c;  for  it  (icpeiids  only  on 
I'l'  love  tor  them,  and  not  on  tlieir.s 
! A mar.  Iluis  fortified  can  look, 

: |wanl  nilrepidic'  to  recitwers  and  i 
; |n  biographers.  I 

/f 

’IE  BALL.\DE  OP  AX  UNLUCKY  MAN. 
jAecording  to  Maeterlinck,  a lucky  man  Is 
■r  who  in  a previous  incarnation  was  a 
' whose  promptings  he  now  uncon- 
tjollsly  obeys.) 

know  some  sage  within  me  reigns; 

' tVhat  time  I take  up  pen  and  ink. 
feel  the  wizard  in  my  veins. 

And  oft  I cannot  sleep  a wink! 

Yrt  all  I write  seems  doomed  to  sink. 

,'hilst  other  men’s  success  I scan— 

' fVhy  is  it,  Mr.  Maeterlinck, 

,j;.  m not  a Lucky  Man’? 

have  composed  as  rhythmic  strains 
As  those. of  Balfe  or  Humperdinck; 

; ve  painted  gems  the  world  disdains, 

So  brilliant  that  they  make  you  blink! 

; Yet  Fortune’s  favors  always  shrink, 

. !hd  I am  .iust  where  I began— 

, U hy  is  it.  Mr.  Maeterlinck, 

. m not  a J-ucky  Man? 

sought  to  bind  in  Hymen’s  chain.s 
A charming  maid,  perfection’s  pink; 
sho  is  Mr.s,  Something  Baines: 
i'  introduced  him  at  the  Rink. 

' hr  is  there  some  infernal  kink 
everything  I plot  and  plan — 

A'hy  is  it.  Mr.  Maeterlinck, 

. ja  not  a Lucky  Man? 

"■  ENVOY. 

e converse  must  hold  trite,  i think- 
»ust  be  one  of  Foliys  clan, 
jthat  wh  Mr.  Maeteriinck. 

I m not  a I-ucky  Man  ? 


illcs,  pin-whe.  I.s  .and  ;-ct  pi'";n.-:.  Pitr- 
tln-rmcri,  ills  sincerity  is  soon  doiilit.-l  ; 
it  is  siil’cr  tr)  (b  il  witli  the  W'cll  .worn  j 
small-changc  of  convers.ation.  Shining  ■ 
rnd  iinusMal  coins  arc  looked  on  with  ; 
j .-u.spicion,  except  liy  rollcctor.s  and  ama-  i 
tptirs.  'IVic  lio.ior.s  of  tliis  world,  .sub-  I 
-sl.antial  rowards,  ofliccs,  statums  with  | 
b;iggy  trousers  and  thick  boots,  go,  as! 
a rule,  to  llic  prudent  and  .safe  in  j 
speech  as  well  as  in  action.  Dullness  i 
liii.s.se.s  foi-  goodness  of  heart.  "H-a  i 
tloosii't  say  mucli,  Imt  if  you  ever  got  ! 
i'.fo  trout'lo,"  and  then  there  is  a por- 
tentous look,  as  tliough  wliat  th-o  said 
Au'-.  >'  would  tiiPii  vlo  for  you  were  be-  ' 
yoi'.d  the  power  of  spceeli.  Vlie  dull 
man  is  regtrded  as  a deep  tliinkor;  he  is 
lu  ver  disconceriing  ; he  does  not  alludo 
li.Shtly,  as  with  tne  dip  of  a swallow, 
10  soinething  uttorl.t'  urknown  to  you. 
and  llicn  pass  from  it  to  a him  riSling 
place;  he  avoids  any  statement  that 
is  paradoxical,  Ut-it  rniglit  provoke 
argument,  'tliat  runs  counter  to  tlie  es- 
lablisited  boliel  of  the  feeding  herd  in 
tile  superiority  of  a jutrLic'vtlai  pa.stur,-, 
in  v.hicli  the  feeding-  is  fiom  routine 
or  iK-ces.sity  rath.-r  than  from  choice. 

Poi-ttand,  Me.,  Aug.  1C,  19C2. 
Ddit.-ir  of  Talk  of  tlie  Day; 

A man  near  Irei-e  was  oiierated  on  for 
appendicitis.  He  kept  Ihe  appendix  m 
a bottle  until  he  was  tired  of  looking 
at  it,  -when  he  u.sed  it  as  but  and 
caught  an  immense  fish.  His  wife 
refused  to  partake  of  the  fish  because  jj 
she  did  not  approve  of  cannibalism.  ’ 
LORENZO  HATCH. 

"e  w-cre  under  the  impression  that 
appendices  after  r;movaI  were  usually 
set  in  gold  and  -worn  as  w-atch-cliarms, 
especially  with  evening-  dress.  Chil- 
dren would  in  after  years  value  hig’i- 
1.'-  a do-jble  locket  in  which  the  appen- 
cilce.s  of  their  parents  were  placed 
with  the  date  of  removal. 


■ i-il.-ilii.  It,  u none  in  um  t«rnt  Tt  tm- 
‘-  '--r  I,  loe  luart  ,n  Cm  in. lie.  Mar. 
> '.i|-  ui  Hi-andi  noui-K,  was  sm-ii.-li-.l 
i"'  ',‘,'1.’'’^''  ‘’"nsl.-i!  pi  ar,  ';'lie  heart 

b, at  Veni<-e  wu.-,  ail 
h.iiiy  Ltlurei  \ anon,  i’,..<-i.  i,  rj,  m, 
n.  ”'’  !;  "'as  iiie  lie;ii-t  of  A ristoin.-'u-s, 
1 ml  ''''.'•■’/’""’■i'i;!;.  a valiant  pe.-.-ori,  ,uul 
h.il  ol  Lennlda.-:,  wliU-h  was  piill  d oni 
-’'uke  of  1-.  v.-ng  -. 

lanmtr.s  organ  le.sii-ted  iln-  i-oa.-itiiii 

'-'a'^am.  hclu-m-k,  not  tne 

i ti  ^ *i-''  i’'’’'*'!-.  informs  us  lluu  in 

I no  iim”^’''  i*,  Roman  iir  f uind 

no  heari  at  all.  only  tli  - tiuiiele  it  was 

in  .1-  V.’,',.  '■’'J'  Hai-on  say 

I H'?;iory  of  IJf,.  ,.,„q  Ofiuii’-; 

1 1 iii.-mber  i iKi\-t-  s'-t'ii  iju-  I'eari  of 

' ’’"‘n-'.  <-a«t  inu.  tlie  Iln-, 
I'eithr  '‘‘a  ''i?*  ''  i"lf  ill 

‘legiees  low.,  r an.u 
'he  ppac-c,  us  ,vo-  remembo-r, 
vmn-  n - ' n'inutes,  ’ what  i.s 

n n“  on'^  "''-’'“‘•'’y.  "Kood-hearted' 
imroTs?  vitli  siu-ii 

The  honor  of  tiuj  army!  The  Em- 
piiot  William  lias  been  sev-erely  r-iii- 
K-iz.d  even  liy  (-jns.-m-aUv  e German 
Jou.-n.al,s  fo.-  iKirdoninK  a Iheutenant,- 
who  had  been  sonttneed  to  imurison- 

la  peculi.uiy  ou-.rageous  duel,  let  ilia 
^ ‘ ‘^ff'bant  from  the 

■'  more  striking  in- 
u-  r ,u„  i I'aroarity  tiiat  is  .smoniii- 
, c-aiicd  nonor.  This  Ideutmaiu  w-us 
oriving  ano  ho>  almost  ran  ovt  r a m.iu-  ' 
tne  man  s-a-ore;  the  otficor  heard  hiul  i 
and  tried  to  hit  him  wi;h  his  whip;  and  ! 
then  the  civilian  snatched  the  w-hip  and 
floggecl  the  Lieutenant,  who  was  called  I 
' iionor  and  dismisse-J  I 

fro.n  his  regiment.  And  w-hv  was  im 
dismissed?  Because  he  drove  nr'-o-  I 
pntly  and  reckle.ssly?  O,  no.  Kco-in.se 
he  SLi-uck  at  a civilian?  Again,  im 
He  was  OiSKi-aoed  because  he  Jid  not 
he-w'  do'vvn  the  man  w-ith  his  sword 


about  a plausi- 
dead-beat  who  comes  around  at 
1 1st  like  any  well-behaved 

®-  Prominent 
afn  Glasgow,  a newspaper  man 
tule  ^ ^ »“’°fessor  of  English 
■ nnr  Gie  school 

reason  to 

pjf.ve  n to  be,  etc.,  etc.;  but  he  may 
,;,i  js  be  Identified  by  his  pathetic 
..[iKHng:  ‘I  am  cut  off  as  completely 

I*-,  my  friends  as  Alexander  Selkirk 
Kf  On  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez” 
P!iid‘-.v  mafiy  men  and-  -«-omen  of  means 
sjiSR'ssPuctability  have  their  pet  phrases 
j(j;l  ‘ formulas!  One  punctuates  an 
^.iijmnable  story  with  "Yes,  indeed”: 

, til  fioh  'With  “Don’t  you  know"  or  "If 
please.”  One  prefaces  any  an- 
[lement  of  opinion  or  question  with- 
, my  part,  I wish  to  speak  frank- 
>1  with^  T know  I have  my  faii- 
I ’■  lugs  in  some 

J-bare  saw  or  intolerable  proverb 
the  eccentric  horn  player" 

: a book  in  which  dialogues  to 
111  possible  occasions  were  com- 
of  dreary  and  inevitable  com- 
[ aces.  It  is  a sad  exhibition  of  the 
J^y  of  daily  conversation,  yet  the' 
j 'vholesome  one  to  read  and 

^here  is  nothing  more  tiresome 
* bnllia;-i’;  talker  after  l.j  or  20 


* of  verbal  rockets,  Roman 


can-  ! 


Dover.  Mass.,  Aug.  Ij.  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

My  eldest  boy— a fine  manly  little 
fellow— Is  spending  the  summer  here  at 
a farm  house.  Someone  quoted  the 
phrase  "to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
equator,’’  and  Georgie  said:  "I  know 
what  the  equator  is.”  “What  is  it,  my 
lad?’’  asked  a kindlv  old  g’entleman 
from  Dacrossc.  "The  equator  is  a 
menagei’le  lion  running  round  the  earth 
between  the  north  and  south  poles,” 
answered  Georgie.  I think  this  is 
worthy  of  publication. 

JOSEPH  LEVERETT  LEVERETT. 

'Phis  reminds  us  of  a remark  made  by 
Sir.  S.  L.  Clemens,  the  eminent  hu- 
morist and  ostentatiously  lionest  man, 
to  Dr.  C.  }I.  Depew,  after  the  latter 
had  related  three  or  four  of  his  choic- 
* St  anecdotes;  "Better  wait  until  we’ve 
had  a few  frosty  nights,  Chauncey; 
they'll  open  easier.’’ 

A boy  defined  affability  as  the  qual- 
ity of  being  insane  on  any  one  sub- 
.iect.  This  definition  is  suggestive;  in- 
deed. an  essay  might  be  written  on 
this  text. 

An  English  scientist  refers  to  tlie 
cholera  leturns  from  Egypt  and  the  j 
westward  march  of  the  disease  as  the  | 
cause  of  the  comparative  absence  of 
flies.  "There  never  are  any  flies  in  a I 
cholera  year,"  he  observes  gayly.  On  i 
the  other  hand,  golf,  which  foi-  many 
j.veai'k  has  been  popular  in  Brittany,  is 
I now  spreading  eastward  in  France. 

Tile  Boer  generals  were  "stylishly 
attired  in  frock  coats  and  s-’lk  liats” 
whtii  they  went  to  see  King  Edward. 
We  do  not  I'ke  tb  think  of  Botha, 

Do  Wet  and  Delarey  in  sucli  a cos- 
tume. A rough  jacket  and  a sinister  I 
slouch  hat  would  have  been  more  in  | 
li.eeping  and  would  no  doubt  have  im-  ! 
prc.ssed  the  King.  One  of  the  Gen-  ! 
erals,  alas,  is  writing  a book,  and  . 
another  is  coming-  to  America— to  | 
lecture?  The  horrors  of  war  last  long  j 
after  peace  is  declared.  These  Gen-  ' 
crais  may  yet  contribute  illustrated  ^ 
articles  to  a hustling  magazine. 


Boston,  Aug.  16,  1902. 
The  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day- 
i here  is  no  vanity  so  pernicious,  so 
heart  cma.sculating  and  heart  harden- 
j ms.  as  th.at  of  which  the  heart  itself  I 
S the  object.  Hotter  lie  vain  of  vour 
bi-ain.s,  >-our  fig-ure,  your  dress,  your  j 
ace,  jour  rauscies,  yoi.r  purse,  or  yoiu-  ! 
pe  igive  t.ian  of  your  heart.  Persons  I 
emamored  cf  their  own  goodnoss  gen!  ' 

■ Hit  -'^"'^fihing  jiariialUy  for 

'■  i’-'  i-.  sure  H.at  I 

hear  . tt'®  -ulicr  ! 

Poi-in'oot'^"’^^'^",®  learned! 

bodv  r ^ ’"P-R  "'iiose  : 

vvoi-'m  sibk,- Giej-  found  ,i 

’•■■han 


Boston,  Aug.  IS,  1902. 
a be  Editor  of  Talk  of  tiie  Day: 

'Phe  weatiier  sharks  in  Washington 
may  have  some  right  to  be  wrong  as 
to  thunder  and  lightning;  a New  York 
paper  might  be  right  just  for  once.  To 
talk  of  indifference  to  electiiral  dis- 
'■eL'i'  much  lik.i  talking  of 
.inditfereiice  to  the  roil  of  a shiu  or 
pleasure  in  Limburg  cheese.  Hecau.se 
I electric  disturbance  does  not  {.ilYect 
|ii'c.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  infer  tli.tt  it 
slioiild  not  affect  anyliody  else.  Be- 
cause 1 am  never  seasick,  doe.s  it  fol- 
low that  nobody  else  mav  be?  If  I 
like  loud  cheese,  mu.st  others  do  like- 
wise? An  electrical  storm  will  affect 
the  nerves  and  digestive  organs  of 
many  person.s.  who  are  toltl  bv  the 
iveather  Bureau  and  the  New  Yorlc 
paper  iliat  they  ought  not  to  be  ,if- 
fected.  To  add  insult  to  injustice  the 
wise  men  not  affected  by  electricity  add 
.sage  statistics  about  the  few  ntr- 
sotis  killed  by  lightning.  As  well 
might  they  tell  the  seasick  to  stop 
then-  misery,  seeing  that\  few  persons 
were  ever  killed  by  that  pdrtlculai-  mal- 
adV’  or  serve  Limburg  chee.«e  at  a 
ladies  luncheon  on  the  ground  tliat 
?h‘T  ’i’'®  G’®  sGiff.  It  is  not  fear 
that  disturb.s  fine  person.s  and  veri- 
many  animals  in  a thunderstorm,  but 
the  simple  fact  that  their  nerves  oi- 
some  of  their  nerves,  are  affected.  ’ An 
electncai  storm  may  easily  upset  the 
whole  dlpstive  apparatus  of  a person 
One  need  not  think  such  a fact  a spe- 
cies of  fear,  any  more  than  seasickness 

affected  by  electricity,  and  suffer  great- 
ly in  consequence.  So  do  many  cattle 
and  certain  dogs.  Bravery  and  wisdom 
have  little  to  do  with  the  facts 

A.  B.  C. 

'Ve  spoke  tlie  otlier  day  of  d^  la 
ReynRire’s  fear  of  a thunderstorm. 
He  was  a m.-ir.  of  siuiden  weailli  and 
one  of  the  people;  but  purpled  Em- 
perors have  turned  pale  at  the  crasli 
and  dazzle.  The  .sniggering  gos.sip 
Suetonius  tells  us  of  Caligula.  ‘'Hd 
that  set  so  light  by  the  Gods  and  de- 
spised them  as  hee  did,  vet  IW- 
least  thunder  and  lightning,  used  to 
winke  o ose  with  both  eyes,  to  enwrap 
also  and  cover  ins  whole  head;  but  i>’ 
the  same  w-ere  greater  and  somewhat 
extraordinarle,  to  start  out  of  his 
bed.  to  creepe  and  hide  himselt’e  un- 
der the  bedsteede."  Do  you  say  Cali- 
gula  had  good  cau.se  to  tremble?  Think 
of  that  more  serene  figure,  Octavius 
Caesar  Augustus;  "Thunder  and  Light- 
ning hee  was  much  affralde  of;  in  so 
much  as_  alwaies  and'  in  every  place, 
hoe  cai-ried  about  him  for  a preserva- 
tive remedie  a Seales  .skinne;  vea  and 
whensoever  lie  suspected  there  -n-ould 
be  any  extraordlnarie  storme  or  temp- 
est. he  would  retire  himselfe  into  a 
close  secret  roome  under  ground,  and 
ranltocl  a.bove  head.”  And  Philipn,  s 
\icecomes  would  tremble  and  shake 
with  fear,  and  as  a person  In  distrac- 
xson  run  up  and  down  to  seek  otu 
some  subterranean  hiding  place  Yet 
they  say  that  Ihe  ilghtnlng  blkstetb 
not  the  laurel  tree,  the  seal  or  sea- 
calf,  and  of  all  flying  fowls,  the  eagle. 


'f'l';  liOll.-il-hf  r-  ,PK  1,.-..,  . 

-a  w.iiihi  r,.,*!  ,.,) 

-'iiU  I'i.ii-  jiw;i\-,  aii-1  II(-,.. 

R Moth..,-  .\at,„,7  a'  i.iude 

■ c.om  - f.-iii-  latli.-s  h. 

Impl.ii::il)lc  niii.-t  tlic  hurricane  be  tli.ii 
foi-(-e:i  liim  In  ilcm.-iiid  m-a,.,-.  (or  Iiis 
•‘^"Ul  at  the  nioiilli  of  the  pistol.  Tlius 
vyiote  Halzai-  of  a strong  t-ha  r.iclci-. 
Suicide  j.j  cjinmon  in  tlujse  days,  wlicn 
liuinan  life  if,  (lie -whole  Hie  t-luaii- 
c--t  of  t-ommodities,  u'lien  j-ou  sum  uii 
tlie  v.-(-aHIi  of  (lie  world.  I'et  when 
roniauct.  entfis  into  the  .cuu-y  of  ,t 
siiicid.  . 111,. -re  is  a llirill  even’  in  the 
commercial  Iireasi.  Mbf  Van  Altii 
.'■abl  to  be  mucii  distrcs.sed.  This  i< 

I not  suipri.siiig,  wlielhor  she  letui-iied 
Mr.  Remington’s  love,  looked  on  him 
as  a friend,  or  endured  a suit  wiiicli 
•she  'Jid  not  .cavoi-.  Her  lovei-  by  his 
last  act  did  h--r  a grievous  injui-;.,-,  and. 
indeed,  there  are  few  ease.s  of  suicide 
info  which  egoism  d,i.s  iioi  enter. 

I N.iw  egoism  i.s  a iic-ouliarly  di;-,-i- 
greeable  form  cf  selfishiie.ss.  The 
egoist,  as  diaries  Reade  .said,  is  one 
tliat  burns  down  his  iiciglibor’s  iiouse 
to  cook  himself  an  egg. 

But  liov,-  many  tliat  kill  themselves  are 
Indi.sputably  in  their  right  mind?  Th.’ro 
have  been  instances  of  lirutes.  dogs" 
horses,  i-ams,  v,-ho  have  apparfiitly  pu( 

I an  end  to  life  by  deliberate  means,  a.s 
rinshing  ovet-  a iii-ecipice,  drowning 
I tlc.-nisclves,  or  putting  themselvts  in 
the  -way  of  a railway  train.  These 
Ipstar.ces  have  been  disputed  by  those 
■Who  hold  the  theory  that  brutes  are 
cut  off  from  "the  vast  world  of  moral 
j and  imaginative  .sufferings  entailed  up- 
on man";  and  that  this  immunity  pre- 
! si'prose.s  another  immunit.y,  “a  cool 
su, -pen.se  from  pleasure  and  from  pain” 
111  th  ’-far  coarser  and  l^ss  irritable 
animal  organization  which  must  be  the 
basis  ot  an  insulated  idiysical  sensi- 
iuiit.v."  Hence  ina.«much  as  “the  brutes 
di  not  suffer  from  intellectual  pas- 
sion.'^, complex  derangements  of  the 
nci-vous  sysiem,  tlie  motives  to  suicide 
are  prodigiously  diminished.’’ 


1 nforlunately  snobber.v  enters  into 
this  tragedy.  All  this  talk  about  the 
lofty  position  of  the  Van  Alens;  how 
Mr.  Remiii.gton  was  related  to  certain 
families  of  Philadelphia-a  pompous 
lust  of  name.s  is  recited;  how  he  had 
been  invited  to  this  ball,  but  not  to 
that  dinner;  how  he  -yv-as  .seen  "on  the 
west  Ri.le  of  the  .-iveniie.  the  side  never 
used  by  society  pcoiiie";  all  this  is 
disg-isHng-  twaddle.  And  if  you  sought 
lelict  in  the  iiewsyacer  that  day,  you 
I’c.ad  of  supposed  and  w-ealthv  lielrs 
of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  breaking-  imo 
a Safe  deposit  box  in  the  hope  of  llnd- 

ruu.',!  fie- 

wers'cokl.  '’«’.kle.ss  aulomol.ilisLs 


I ^ ae  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser 
I told  lately  a st-ji-y  about  Capt.  James 
i Earle,  a .New  Bedford  whaler,  who  in 
1862  lound  a 780-pound  piece  of  amber- 
gris 11,  .1  sperm  whale  and  sold  it  in 
Chuuk--  for  about  .$125.0i>0.  The  siorv 
was  hung  on  the  fact  that  C.tpt.  Etrl'e 
was  visiting  Honolulu  at  the  lime  of 
Iiublieation.  The  v/ritcr  stated  tliai 
ambergris  i.s  "a  c-oncrelion  formed  oi.iv 
i'lio,  of  the  sperm  whaL"- 

I tormej-ly  used  in  medicine, 

i , Lia  ■’  "°'V  ‘>>-'’sclved  in  alcohol 'ami 
iC.nf  an.l  tiiat 

iflim  taken  more  tliaii 

mbe.  ui  ' s"Ke-,!ias  never  found  ;ati- 
oinei  j)ioce  of  amberg-ris. 

\\  e remember  that  Cant.  Benj.imin 
Higgins  of  the  whaling  schooner  Adelia 
Cliase,  of  New  Bedford,  captured  early 
in  JuIV’  1694.  a large  v.-liale  that  yielded 
1- „'^'At>Prsi’is,  which  -was 
stated^'  $38.«-l).  And  it  w-as  tlien 
mwm  "Th  ' .'1  from  Province- 

h rJ-Vi=  '?'‘®  •■'rgest  take  of  am- 

iMu®i  '^^®r  '"’^‘'®  from  this  port,  and 
the  second  largest  ever  taken  ’’ 


2 /.  i 


j If  Naturf?  were  a prude, 

As  some  fair  ladies  l>«-. 

Wliat  lovf  iy  soinuls  would  do  subdued, 
WliaL  sighls  vre  should  not  s;c. 
j hilv  ?nd  Haunting'  mse 
[ Would  blush  and  turn  away 
ir  we  should  spy  a bud  too  edose 
Or  mark  a leal'  astray. 

Tlie  nijrhtinsrale  tliat  i>ours 
'1*0  all  the  world  his  hive, 

The  lark  that  hover.'*  o’er  the  mooj’S. 

The  cui'lvoo.  and  tlie  dove. 

Yk'ii,  all  the  feathered  thrones 

Would  lint  • ihcir  amnrou.'!  fire. 

Ami  whisiier  seerctly  the  • 

'I'hat  we  so  much  .idmive. 

Tlie  llowcr  t!'nl  bares  Us  breast 
To  linfjerins'  hnney-lu  es, 

: 'i'he  bright-eyed  swallow  on  her  nest, 


j Xow  arnlDergris  is  supposed  b^'  soine' 
to  be  the  cause  and  by  others  "ilie  ef- 
I R'ct  of  dy.-ijjepsia  in  the  wha>.  "in 
r "■  "d’“  rake  for  Amboygriese  in 

' VniAf ' i"'  Leviathan,  insui-fer- 
aoif  t-.ior  denying  not  inquirv.’’  H nv 
this  .-,anie  ambergris  looks  like  "lipc 
eh  • rnottled  old 

?-€semhl.k  "’i  "hiril 

fomi  in  i trowser-buttons  are 

tucket  i , i70i'"'A  G'-’flir.  of  Nan- 

1.’  ■ ' examined  conceni- 

ing  .amber,gr.-,s  at  the  h.-ir  of  the  ViVg- 
oi-ii  ^V";!^®  ®f,  Commons;  how  amber- 
us(-d  m coolcerv.  carried  lo 
-Veern.  dropped  as  a flavorhi/in  oluret 

book' ornir'hni'i''''''  ’"-'^Gei-S  coii.-ult  til.? 
nooi.  (»i  All  books  about  whales— 'Hre 
man  .Me  ville’s  ’ Mobv  Dick’“  nordoes 
th-H  forget  tile  moral.  ‘'Now 

ironf*  incorruption  of  this  most  fra- 

-’f, decay;  is  this  nothin" •' 
Bethink  thee  of  that  .=a.ving  of  St.  PaTil 
in  Corintnians.  abnuf  corruption  ond 
incorruption:  how  that  we  arc  sown  in 
di.-liunoi  liut  raised  in  glorj-." 

Mr.  Efigar  Fawcett  reviews  in  the 
Conservator  Mr.  William  Watson’s 
ij  Ode  on  the  Coronation:"  "Here  we 
l.Tv®  . '’^t-rogeneity  springing  with 
^diant  efllorescencc  from  Iiomogen^itv 
Grm  the  iiichoato- 
®-  Gu;  even  this  sentence 
does  not  ,-tun  Mr.  Traubel.  the  edi  o • 
who  writes  in  staec-it  ,.  Mr  Traubei 


Hliouia  )<KC  lo  'iDursc  Trem 
intnl  clail  in  a l>ath  rtbn  or  l\ 

— 1-  . b(*]trd  tiirhllv  al>out  tiie  waist, 

frcomes  lip  smllms;:  ‘ ''aw-pU  you  ha\o  ' P'*  ,.,7  j,  Btovo-pipn  tint  of  an 


1 


n<‘»t  nrovetl  Wnison.  But  you  hfiv»J 
provc<^1  yourself.  Here  is  my  han<1.*’ 
n vas  De  Quin<'V  who  lUr-iarcd: 
'M*  n the  ir.ost  serS'^  are  .apt  upon 
two  suhleets — viz.  po<^try  and  style — 
to  talk  most  liko  blockheads.” 


barefoc*!*^*^.  with  a stove-pi i>e  hat  ol  an 
old  ^ intiu-e—to  udd  horror  to  the  sce»}j». 
and  then.'  arnud  with  a carving-knife 
ami  shrieking  terribly,  we  shoina  like 
to  run  tl.*-  length  of  '^ario  npi-roved 
s:reet.  sav  Marlborough,  liere  an.l  there 
sticking  a victim,  but  noi  wholly  at 
j-andom  Alas,  such  deeds  are  for  the 
young.  V\'*’  tn*w-  inu.-?t  -snff«*r  in  siUnce 


Judge  7*"r»  nch.  \s'!u»  died  a few’  day.s  ,,v  .»  j'v'i’' 

aso  at  Wlmbl.  Joii.  Kngl  iml,  was  of  a or  -Jicam  of  tbe  iiriassiblc. 
aisplcltiis  nature,  whic-b  wis  fpil  by  “Xhe  Flight  of  the  Duchess”  for  lyric 

suits  brought  before  him.  It  was  he  ,,|ni  .swing  iloe.s  not  approach 

f“';,’ue■t^.^,:/rso^ts".Vun^V„^^  IS  r^l'ltbyrambic  i^iarni  of  ”Tbe  Keturn 

il.-.cs  not  pxl3..”  "Anil  that?”  a.sk.d  .if  thp  Duchess”  us  .sung  by  New  bork 


counspb  "is  the  other  fellow's  hon- 
Cety,”  replied  Judge  French. 


reporters.  "Tlie  joy  of  the  nurse  was 
touching.”  Ttars  streamed  down  her 
cheeks,  and  she  threw  kisses  and  flow- 
ers at  the  steamer.  Mr.  Darnum’.s  cele- 
brated nurse  of  Oencrul  Washington 
did  n-t  show  such  emotion  when  the 
(Jeneral  died.  <>n  the  sitamer  the  con- 


”\Valk  ov.r  crossing”  is  a sign  dis- 
played by  municipal  decree  in  Mel- 
hoiirn.-.  and  'he  bye-law  is  obeyed. 

'?i:ch  signs  might  well  h..  displaye.l  in 

Dosto’i,  but  would  J.  hu  heed  them?  iV.w.n'.'.'s-:  w is’Vi  r.-nr.i  ich 

The  time  iniv  eomc  when  pedestrians  duel  of  the  DiulitSs  was  uupii 
will  insist  on  tunnels  ftr  their  scle  alile.  To  this  Mrs.  D.  Gibson  hears 

lestiinoii.i'.  The  Diiriie.ss  i.s  “charming 
and  perfecllv  iinchan.god.  She  is  as 
simple  and  iinaltected  as  a child, 
mingling  freely  with  all  those  on  hoard 
ihat  she  knew.”  And  yet  the  Duchess 
drew  the  line,  although  sin-  w..re  | 
"white  kid  gloves  and  no  jewelry.  ’ 
Although  she  playe.l  bridg.*  whist,  she 


ns..,  wrere  th.'y  at  last  .an  walk  in 
s.'.feiy.  

Boston,  Aug.  17.  liW2. 
Kdltor  of  Talk  of  the  Dry: 

Indeed,  they  had  automobile  lines,  as 
we  call  them,  in  1833.  In  1831  a com- 
mittee of  Parli.ament  reported  the  thin: 


hour,  oiiii  I .. . .j.i.....  ..... 

tiition  of  inanimate  for  animate  pow- 
er.” Sir  R.  Phillips  published  an  illus- 
trated account  of  M'alter  Hancock's 
"road  ste.am  carriage”  in  1833.  the  ve- 
hicle being  marked  "Paddington  to  the 
Bank.”  The  business  was  killed,  so 
they  sav.  when  an  ordinance  required 
a man  several  yariis  in  front  of  an 
automobile  to  warn  horse  carriages. 
Yet  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  afore- 
said rommittee  of  1831  that  automo- 
biles propelled  by  steam  “will  become 
a speedier  and  cheaper  mode  of  con- 
veyance than  carriages  drawn  by 
horses."  which  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  70  VP.ars  ago.  Perhaps  the  story 
of  motor  carriages  should  begin  with 
rugiiot's  in  17fi3.  Meantime  the  art  of 
building  them  has  \.ell  advanced,  and 
cnlv  language  has  failed  to  keep  up. 
■Vs' yet  we  have  no  word  really  fit 
inr  what  we  call  an  automobile.  Per- 
haps if  is  worth  while  to  notice  that 
the  ■a-erd  •iiitomobilc  originated  in  Pans 
about  lS7ii.  JOHN  l*OSi. 


..-w-..  ^ , 1 

compeinion,  a surprised  youns 
lady  from  Pittsburg,  be  worthy  of 
confidence.  How  the  Duchess  kissed 
and  was  kissed  by  her  old  frieiuis  in 
the  sight  of  the  public:  how  j'oiing 

Harold  Vanderbilt.  "a  i>recociou.s 
youth.”  pertly  addressed  his  sister;  the  , 
preelse  nature  of  her  clothing;  all  thus 
is  chanted  in  Pindaric  strains. 

Vady  Raglan  wore  her  coronation 
robes  and  coronet  on  August  30  and 
was  shown  for  six  cents  a head  for 
the  benefit  of  a hospital.  Why  should 
not  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  sit  on 
exhibition  for  some  New  York  charity,  j 
nrioe  of  admission  one  dollar  or  cold  1 
hone?  Women  would  go  from  Cohoes.  1 
N.  Y..  Berlin,  N.  H.,  from  the  South 
and  from  the  West,  from  Dallas  and  , 
from  Los  Angeles  to  see  a living  Amer-  | 
lean  Duchess.  Nor  would  the  ex- 
po.sure  be  more  public  and  trt'ing  than 
it  has  been  already  to  a shy  and  s^ensi- 
tivc  person  who  is  in  constant  dread 
of  photographers. 

Tell  me.  pretty  maiden, 

.Vrc  there  any  more  at  home  like  you? 
There  arc  a few.  kind  sir. 

Bui  simple  girls,  and  proper,  too. 

Then  tell  me  pretty  maiden. 

I What  these  very  simple  elrlies  do. 

Kind,  sir.  their  manners  arc  perfection. 

I.v  a Stean.ship  fiveman  neie  ...  These  lines  rushed  into  the  memory 

cl  «strni>-  V'’odnes(lay  nl&kt,  ■who  when  we  read  that  a man  of  Provi- 
mend  Street  \ / . ,,g  jg  „ot  <>nce,  R.  1..  got  out  a warrant  for 

necis-sevili'  an  , gopsideved  Dessa  Gibson,  or  Stevens,  of  the  Floro- 

a Malay,  the  effort  must  he  ' ^ora  Sextet,  "on  the  charge  of  larceny 

hv  all  fair-minded  ptrsons  as  P-amc  , diamond  rings.” 

M'e  have  received  the  following  let- 
ttr: 

Lawrence.  Mass..  Aug.  19,  li»02. 
Kditor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Can  vou  give  me  any  information 
in  regard  to  the  Parmclee  liibrary’. 
About  sevtn  weeks  ago  one  of  its  mes- 
^t•Ilgers  informed  the  people  wh<i  w'erc 
}-'u Dscrib»‘r5  iv.  this  city  that  tlu*  Tyj- 
V.iary  would  not  send  out  any  books 
for  one  or  two  weeks,  wbil?  some 


NOW  that  power 

i„  the  isles  of  the  South  anl  the  tar 
Fa-t  wc  ..honid  welcone  Soi'thcfn  an 
?.w,  ern  customs,  or  there  should  be  at 
least  a certain  reciprocity  m mann.^«. 
On  . of  the  c'.-.oiccst  blessings  of  tl.o 
T-ist  is  the  practice  known  as  running 
an.I  although  it  --s  intr.vRic  M 
hv  a stean.ship  fireman 


worthy.  If  the  fastidious  shy.b^ 

10  a eertair  absence  c£  true 
vet  they  must  grant  the  spirit  of  Uk 
deco,  the  eon.."equeTit  sensation,  a i • 
spla>h  ..f  scarlet  in  the  prevailing  d.ah 
of  daily  li.c  in  Boston. 

•■air.iick,”  the  form  that 

.....1  -.t  th’  =ame  lir-.e  forcible,  mt.  ^-eeus. 

,1-0  I’lvson  Gi  rley  Scott  informs  changes  would  be  made  in  the  maiiage- 

lis  Ih.tt  the 


Malagas!,  "hamu,”  means  _ J'.ti.ik  . . 

r.,cosnition  of  th  - fact  w 
r.o  Solomon  t'o  discoNei. 
reo-.  viniiin.  el  lum-iltuosa  ebrietas  . 

•wine  is  a meeker,  strong  drink  is 
ing';-or.  a.s  in  the  revised  r crsioii 

•rirong  .Irink  is  ‘®‘'  The'^t^lav 

ru'«-»  amuck  is  all  these. 

"esion  is  mild.  Amok  is  > ''f 

* UU  -r-H'-u  The 

E 'K'  4,  pS’n. 


nieni.  o.i.o,-  m-,,  ..  c 

been  h.-.ord  from  them,  and  letters  ot 
inquiry  addr.ssed  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Dibrary  in  Boston  (11  Beacon 
Street)  are  of  no  avail.  Any  informa- 
tion which  you  can  furnish  In  regard 
to  the  matter  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceive.! by  a number  of  subscribers  in 
Lawrence,  among  whom  is 

A JOURN.VL  READER. 

Far  back  beyond  Aden  there  was  once 
an  Arab  ruler  who  had  a Vizier  known 
lo  the  world  at  large  as  Kahd-al- 
Ho.issi.  British  envoy  once  bore 

redentials  'i.o  this  \ izier.  and  am^ng 


exiiihltions  of  ii.t.ssicn. 

The  nractice  Is  useful  In  many  w.ii-. 
It  soners  the  runner,  the  •'aniuco.  ami 
provoke.s  perspiration:  It  keeps  the 

street  clear  .and  '"‘’.n^cp  a-m.m  m 


it 


iiuerview  wa.'*  iwnf,  k*-''*; — ••  v-,- 

toward  the  shank  of  the  evening  Rabd- 
al-Houss!  Ijecame  Rab  Dalhou.'5ie. 

r-,l.Mck  sfTi^wes  a?.d  eolemnitres  w'.t'i  muc'a 
I .•rp.!  an.'  vani'li,  sta-se  p'.ayrs,  nooks  and 
:.r.nrilos;  conflicts  an  l cor.ieiitlons;  a hone 
ihrowne  to  a corr.panio  of  hungry  curre.i;  a 
l,»lt  for  greedy  Ashes;  the  palncfiilnc.'’se  and 
.ontlnuall  bur.lcn-%-arlng  of  wretehe.l  ants, 
the  running  to  an.»  fr.  of  terrlfle.l  myeo: 
Iniio  pupnets  drawn.*  UP  and  d'.wne  w't^ 
'wyres  and  nerves;  those  boe  Ihc  ohj.'cts  o* 
ihe  World.  

Mr.  Calvin  Bird,  a negro  of  Pearson, 
r'.j..  has  been  known  to  thou.sind.e  as 
the  "Wild  Man  of  Borneo.”  A phy-.*i- 
rlaii  in  Central  America  took  him  loi'..g 
.ago  to  a hospit.al.  gave  him  an  anes- 
ihetic  inserted  a silver  plate  under  his 
scalp.’  and  when  Mr.  Bird  awoke  he 


;he  point  the  thlcknets  of  a inan’.s 
t'numh.”  When  the  hoy  eeached  man’s 
estate  he  would  not  part  with  the  or- 
namc-r.t.  although  surgeons  said  the 
.yperalion  would  be  without  danger. 

He  addict'  d himself  to  his  studies  and 
made  singular  progress  therein. 

'rhere  is  the  man  .seen  and  mentioned 
hv  Hildanii.s.  This  man  came  into  the 
w-orM  with  a horn  in  the  mid.st  of  his 
forehead;  it  was  inverted  like  that  ot 
:.  nim,  and  turned  upward  to  the  top 
of  his  head. 

The  widow  of  Henry  DavUs  ot  Shon- 
wick.  near  Chester,  had  horns  growing 
upon  tile  hinder  part  of  her  head.  At 
Inst  she  suffered  from  a soreness, 
which,  as  It  was  thought,  was  oc- 
< isior.e.l  by  wearing  a straigiit  hat. 
Tills  soreness  lasted  25  years,  when  it 
1 'lined  into  a wen  of  the  size  of  a 
largo  hen  egg.  and  after  the  space  ol 
■ivo"  years  the  wen  hv  a .strange  op.  ra- 
t'.'.ii  of  nature  change.!  into  horns  like 
unto  those  of  a ram,  solid  and 
wiinkled,  and  they  sadly  grieved  tlie 
old  woman,  especially  upon  tl.e  change 
Ilf  weather.  She  cast  her  horns  '.it 
I.  ast  three  times.  'Phe  third  time  she 
grew  two,  which  were  knocked  off  I.y 
a fall  liacUward.  One  of  them  was 
ohiuiiied  by  an  English  Lord,  and  it  is 
rcporteil  he  presented  it  to  the  Fri'iich 
l\ing.  for  the  greatest  rarity  in  nature, 
and  it  was  received  by  the  King  with 
IK)  less  admiration.  The  other  was 
rine  inches  long  and  was  much  value,! 
frr  its  novelty.  Sir  Willoughby  Ash- 
ton bail  one  of  the  earlier  ones,  ami 
could  not  he  persuaded  lo  part  with  it. 

.\lr.  Ward,  a peruke  maker  in  the 
Strand,  had  a horn  several  inchi*s  long; 
it  came  from  the  head  of  a woman, 
anil  he  used  it  as  a snuff  box. 

Mrs.  Bumby,  who  died  at  Ekring. 
April  7,  1812.  was  a school  mistress 
till  the  age  of  50.  at  which  time  she 
married,  "and  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
i r.uge.  immediately  after  coming  from 
I i niirch.  a mental  derangement  took 
place,  from  which  .she  never  fully  le- 
.■avertd.”  A horn  sprang  from  one 
side  of  her  forehead  and  gri'W  in  a 
crooked  form  to  the  length  of  nearly 
SIX  inches;  another  made  Its  appear- 
ance; "but  owing,  as  it  is  siippos..*.!. 
to  her  frequently  rubbing  it,  its  growth 
was  stopped.” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  1-ove  had  a horn  that 
grew  three  inches  above  an  ear.  It 
Is  now  in  the  University  Uihrary  at 
Eiliiiburgh.  'Phen  tlieie  was  Mrs.  Ai- 
Itn,  and  there  was  Mrs.  Maigarst 
Vergh  Gryilith.  about  whom  a bock 
was  written  in  1.583:  “A  myraciilous 

and  monstrous,  but  yet  most  true  and 
( ■ji  t.nyne  discourse  of  a woman  (now 
t‘)  be  seen  in  I.ondon)  of  the  ag.*  of 
ihrte  score  years  or  thereabouts,  in 
the  middle  of  whose  forehead,  by  the 
v.ondcrful  worke  of  God.  there  growetn 
out  a crooked  fiorne  of  four  yncli.  .s 
long.”  There  was  Elizabeth  Westly  of 
.Macroom,  Cork.  There  was  Francis 
'Proiiiile.  In  other  respects  he  v/a ) 
well-shaped,  tall,  strong,  and  h*  liv.d 
almost  always  in  the  woods,  where  he 
vas  found  at  tne  age  ot  35.  cliul  in 
Ike  .-kin  of  a wolf.  ”-5s  he  would 
1 i.t  take  off  his  hut,  lest  the  horn 
-lioiild  he  seen,  it  was  pulled  by  fore.* 
ir.im  his  head,  and  the  spectut.irs  were 
not  a little  astonished  at  the  extraor- 
dinary appearance.” 

It  will  thus  be  clearly  sfcii  that  Mr. 
Bird  li.ad  illustrious  predecesso'.s  who 
had  not  been  east  into  a deep  sleep 
I'oi*  ihp  insertion  of  a plate.  Xo  womler^ 
that  he  felt  himself  to  be  an  Inferior, 
ii'-licie  and  was  a-weary  of  imposture.. 
Furthermore,  the  tiue  M'iUl  Man  i fi 
Borneo  has  no  horns.  Hair,  a ferocious, 
i xprcssion.  and  blood-curdling  shrieks, i 
rinaiis  and  howls  are  distinguishing 
.•iiaract'Tistlcs.  He  also  has  th  • 
siiignlar  power  of  running  nimbly  and 
licc'tly  up  a tree  and  then  disappear- 
l;ig  and  taking  the  tree  with  him. 


street  clear  a:ui  - v-  . 

engend,*is  alertness  ami  is  a 
cver-ropulati'in.  Ciirthermorc.  U.  ■ - 

oerate  «p'rlt  ot  amuck  may  be  iitinxc  i 

, , t..*  'L  \ti-  Knrhf*'<  «U?f}<eSlS 

.15  a social  hint,  Mi.  i orue. 
in  "A  Naturalist  s V.and.rei’ig.s  hi  the 
i-lartein  Archipelago  —lie  .’ 

..f  the  master  of  ‘drmnonie=  a.  -i  dan  . 

for  Hie  parents  or  the  rtlauws  J - 
higher  ranked  of  the  dancers  feeling 
themselves  itisiilte.',  h.ave  suddenly  r_ 
venged  themselves  by  , 
mode  of  retribution  whie.i  is  U them 
the  swiftest  and  most  gratifying. 

And  •,vho  has  uot  felt  this  spirit  ceme  ; psotritdcd  from  this 

over  him  at  some  ^lemn  meeting,  a a found  tyy  o h®  J ^ 

lecture,  a.  a ’h':.;"tal  on  Aug.  20  to  have  the  horns 

to  the  works  removed,  for  he  was  tired  of  curious 

"irVom  wen-t^ed  ^ethVrgy.  from  persons  who  P«'d  money  to  see  them 
omphalic  h:in  men  from  whose 

T*  -^  .id  witl^^  “um  o^  opi'uin.  the  f.. rehead  horns  grew  to  the  wonder  of 
rhoug^nT^crupsetthig  th^  co^iveatlonil,  .-.alookers.  There^  wa^^the  s^n^of  ^a 

thlnr  or;xciUn^tir«^^^  to  gro-  wdth  a broad 'and  hard  knot  on 

^m^®  - ::r  “t  mto 

. - pyramlriical  horn  "of  the  length  ot 

„ cnon-  broad  at  the  root  Of  it  and  at 


Mr.  Lar.don  in  the  Nincteenlh  Cen- 
(iiiy  gives  an  example  of  the  camp 
",)-sip  that  is  considered  ,seriou.sly  by 
some  and  e*'en  serves  as  material  for 
lu'ofounj  historians.  After  complete 
In.iction  for  six  weeU.s  at  Modder 
Uiver.  two  men  were  overhear.l  talk-, 
Ing  as  they  were  taking  an  after-din- 
ner smoke  in  the  sun.  “ 'Ave  you  wr.t-1 
t,  n 'onie.  Bill?”  Bill  had  written  'ome. 
"An’  'ave  you  told  'em  liie.  truth, 
l.ill?  'Ave  you  told  ’em  that  yve  re  up 
1-.  our  knees  in  blood?  Bill  had. 

.\n  Englisiiman,  a Mr.  Holmes,  in-, 
.-i-ts  that  female  inebriety  can  he  cured.  | 
"When  he  is  dealing  with  a drunkard  [ 
lie  is  not  anxious  that  his  jiatient 
should  sign  the  pledge,  hut  he  endeav- 
ors lo  get  at  the  trouble  which  cruses 
l.ic  woman  to  drink,  and  by  treating 
this  he  has  often  been  siicces.sfiil^  In 
redeeming  the  woman  from  vice.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  female  de.scendant 
of  a long  l.ne  of  Kings  yvho  was  asked 
if  she  would  ha*-e  water  in  her  gin: 
•'No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Hooligan;  ^ 

knows  I have  had  trouble  enough.”  , 
"There  are  only  two  classes  compara- 
tively  hopeless— women  yvho  are  men- 
tally afflicted,  such  as  Jane  Cakebread  | 


and  Tottle  Fay.  with  wl.i'm  drink  is 
merely  one  of  t'ne  mani.’estation.s  of 
I heir  lunacy,  and  women  who  are  sen.su.^i 
ally  posse.ssed,  to  whom  dilnk  Is  but  an 
incident  in  liic  indulgence  of  gro.sser- 
r.assions.  Outside  these  two  e'asses  Is 
'.en  army  of  dvlnk-smitlen  women’  who 
arc,  by  no  means,  hopeless.”  Here  Is 
food  for  the  thought  of  Miss  FloroUa 
5'inlng.  There  may  ytt  be  balm  in 
Hull.  

The  old  cry  has  been  raised  against  T 
Debussy’s  "Pelieas  et  M61isande.’  ' f 
The  music  is  "untuneful;”  there  . 
i.s  no  “melody.”  Let  us  not  be  . 
frightened  by  such  ^ p®.?  ' 

Gounod’s  "Faust”  was  first  perfoimed 
the  opera  yvas  condemned  by  many  foi  i 
Its  "dryness;”  The  Soldiers  chorus  was  ^ 
the  only  number  that  met  -with  popu-  j | 
lar  approval;  Gounod  was  accused  of  1 1 
"GermLism.”  which  was  then  a synm  ' 
nvm  of  "lack  of  melody.  Let  us  a so  | . 
Iremember  that  “Carmen”  conMd- 

ered  a dry  ami  pedantic  work;  <-hat  Del  h 
Puente  at  first  threw  up  his  P®®‘’  |] 

^:hat  Campanini,  in  London. 
a long  time  to  take  Pa't  of  ^ 

Josf*.  because  the  soldier  ’ , 

Mr,  Andr6  Hallays  contributed  a Ji'C-  j 
Iv  article  to  the  Revue  de  Paris.  In  ] 
which  he  defends  Debussy  against  the  | 
•iccusation  of  a barren,  cryptic  score.  , 

*He Tdmits  the  novelty  of  ^ebP^^ 
methods'  he  defends  him  against  oh 
ors  who  formulate  their  charges  ; 
the  name  of  theory  and  prlnclplej 
He  asks  that  the  hearer  should  abandon  | 
himself  to  the  charm  of  the  woik.  If  ■ 
tWs  be  the  downfall  ot  pedantry,  sol 
much  the  better.” 

But  some  one  says;  "This  ™usic  Is 
not  melodidus.  and  what  is  music  with- 
out melody?"  ,,  p; 

Mr  Hallays  answers:  Ah,  if  one 

could  only  define  melody!  There  is  not 
r composer  for  the  la.st  two  centuries . 

^hat  has  not  been  accused  of  having 
cut  its  throat.  The  followers  LuUl| 
accused  Rameau  of  the  crime,  the  Pic 
ZnZl  accused  Gluck,  the  Partisans  of  1 
Grftry,  Mozart;  the  lovers 
Berlioz,  and  the  worshipers  of  Halevy^ 
Vdam  Meyerbeer.  '(Vagner  brought  in 
^urr’thc’  same  accusation  against 
Gounod,  Rizet,  M'agner,  and  now  De 
bussv.  Let  us  shake  off  illusions,  the 
Dehvissyites  will  soon  accuse  some  othei 
composer  of  the  crime.  But  s iice  the 
time  that  one  sacrificed  InnocenJ 
mTlody  how  is  it  that  there  is  still 
ZnJne  found  to  invoke  his  memory 
and  weep  over  his  death.  Or  is  l 
possible  that  melpdy  in  itself  docs  no 

exist,  and  to  say  of  a musician  ‘H 
Is  wanting  in  melody’  really  means. 

.do  rmt  Hkc  his  music’?  It  is  perhar 
tha  wisest  course  to  call  meloiiy  an 
nuisicai  form  that  charms,  toucae' 
moves  us,  and-it  Iheie  is  talk  of  a 
opera.-communlcate.s  a higher  and  mot 
intense  vitality  to  the  creation  of  tr 
>Let  The  definition  is  a little  vag 
^d  uncertain,  but  it  is  the  only  or 
.that  is  admissible,  unless  esthet 
i asceticism  he  pushed  so  far  that 
deprives  us  benevolently  of  the  g- 
joy  which  the  immense  treasure-ho 
of  music  can  give.” 

Mr.  Hallays  goes  still  furth.m.  Th 
ists  will  always  be  wrong.”  He  asser 
that  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  m.  • 
clans,  artists  of  all 
produced  anything  great  which  did 
give  the  lie  to  their  doctrines. 

Mr.  August  Spanuth  of  New  Vo 
contributes  an  "f  / 

characteristics 'Of  musical  life  in  tl  ^ 
cUv  to  the  Signalc  of  Leipaic. 
finds  that  New  York  has  been  A 
stripned  by  certain  other  Anier  , 
cities'  in  the  matter  of  a permanent 
ehSra  and  he  gives  the  Philharmo 
society  a well-merited  rebuke  for  ^ 
nilssing  Emil  Pauer  because  he  Int  ^ 
duced  so  many  works  by  Rich. 

^ "As’^you  know,  we  have  here 
Princes,  no  courts,  to  play  the  p 
of  Maecenas,  as  an  indispensable  I 
of  their  princely  duty.  ‘i' 

uals  have  assumed  the  , 

-Princes”  He  mentions  May. 

founded  with  cxtraordin|y 

nersonal  pacrifice  the  now  c,  .■ 

Son  spmphan,  frchf  "I'M 
has  only  few  equals  in  a, 

in  tone  quality,  and  m 
nobility  - of  ;^^t'%fgular  c^oertsi 

the^Eoston  orh'^^^^I^any  ”l°ck^'o°f'^ 
to  he  conscious  of  any 
orohestral 
♦bflt  this  is  not 
‘tut  as  an  explanation. 

The  program  of'th'e  Worcester 
val.  Sept.  2P-Oct.  3,  will  be  as  fol!^ 
Choral  works:  Chadwicks  Jm. 

with  Gertrude  Stein.  Theodore 
Yorx,  Campanari,  Herbert 
spoon;  Bach’s  Christmas  oratorio  1^ 

I.  and  XL.  Marie  Ziminerman  -J* 
S,yeneer.  Theodore  Van  Yorx, 

Martin;  Parker's  "Hora  Novl-S  M 
Suzanne  Adams.  Janet  Spencer.  G-W 


Witherspoon.  Oa,b¥BW|,fl.g:hteir^oi'kH  of  Aloziirt,  Ha.vdn,  Men- 


"Bii'th  of  Venus”  will  be  .siingr 
Ito  llrst  time  at  a miscellaneous 
|rt,  In  which  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs 
Rr<  s.sr.s.  Hamlin  and  Campanarl 
i tak':.  part.  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich 
(.  be  the  cond'uctor.  The  orchestral 
c'is,  condii'-lcd  by  Mr.  Franz  Knei- 
1 g^wlll  Imdude  Cfsar  Franck’s  Sym- 
i ly,  S ilnt-Saens’s  Symphony  with 
t B.  Tschalkowsky’s  Pathetic  Sym- 
ly,  overtures  by  Beethoven.  Berlioz, 

r,  Mcndcls&ohn,  Wagner;  Ballet 
, ‘"I'he  \’ine,”  Rubinstein;  Chaus- 
, \ "Viviane,"  I.ove  Scene  from  Rich- 
■ Strauss’s  “Feuersnoth”;  Bach’s 
erts  for  trumpet,  flute,  oboe,  violin, 

: Converse’s  ’’Festival  of  Pan,”  and 
jS'les  M.irtln  LoefHor’s  symphonic 
ii.  “Avant  que  tii  ne  t’en  ailles.” 

I 111  be  seen  that  this  orchestral  t)ro- 


^delssolin..  Weber,  Schumann  and  Schu- 
bert, and  also  In  the.  A’olkslieder  of  ' 
Gi  rmany  and  the  standard  Old  Knglish  I 
songs.” 


Wh.at  ”I,ancelot”  writes  concerning 
concert  programs  in  London  may  be  ap- 
plied to  programs  In  Boston.  1 quote 
from  the  Referee; 

”It  is  early  to  talk  about  the  auttimn 
season,  but  tliere  is  one  matter  which 
executants  might  well  consider  during 
the  present  vacation.  Tliose  who  at- 
tend mitny  concerts  cannot  fail  to  no- 
tice the  similarity  of  the  programs. 
Some  improvement  has  been  observable 
in  the  selections  by  several  leading 
artists,  but  the  endeavor  of  the  ma- 
jority would  seem  to  be  to  choose  music 
which  is  most  familiar,  or  pieces  or 
songs  which  celebrated  executants  have 
presented  with  notable  success.  Pre- 
sumably (heir  procedure  Is  dictated  by 
Ml  is  one  of  unusual  interest  and  | an  idea  that  it  will  Increase  the  sale 

Jtthat  wdll  be  especially  welcome  to  ' tickets,  but,_  although  the  attractive 

irovers  of  modern  and  nrop-meeive  i certain  orchestral  works  can 

ffoveis  OL  modern  and  progrtssive  | relied  upon,  the  rule  holds  good  in 

uc.  The  sale  ot  season  tickets  will  j far  less  degree  with  instrumental  pieces 
tfi  at  Washburn  Hall,  Worcester,  l and  songs,  the  reason  being  that,  while 
A.  M.  Sept.  17.  The  price  will  be  ! adequate  performance  of  an  or- 

cnestral  work  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected under  a,  well-known  conductor, 
there  is  no  like  guarantee  afforded  that 
a solo  will  be  interpreted  in  an  enjoya- 
ble manner  unless  the  performer  be  an 
acknowledged  artist  of  the  first  rank. 
There  is  another  drawback  to  what 
ma.v  be  termed  the  Imitative  system. 

’’The  performance  by  debutants  or 
artists  of  ordinary  ability  of  pieces  or 
songs  in  which  the  great  instrumental- 
ists or  sir.sers  are  heard  at  their  best 
inevitably  excites  comparison,  with  the 
risk  of  odious  results.  Moreover,  there 
are  certain  compositions  to  which  none 
but  the  exceptionally  gifted  can  possi- 
bly give  interpretations  likely  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  audiences  in  the 
principal  London  halls.  I use  the  word 
interpretation’  advisedly,  and  in  its 
fullest  meaning.  Executively,  the  re- 
quirements may  be  met  by  the  ordinary 
conscientious  student,  thanks  to  mod- 
ern ’methods,’  but  it  is  by  the  ability 
to  impart  significance  to  the  music  con- 
sistent with  its  character  and  accepted 
purpose  that  an  executant  is  judged 
nowadays  and  definitely  placed  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

‘SThere  are  certain  works  in  whic’n 
composers  ■would  seem  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  realization  of  the 
tragedy  of  life,  to  have  had  a glimpse, 
as  by  a lightning  flash  on  a hill-top, 
of  the  infinite  consequences  of  life's 
littleness,  to  have  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  the  opposition  of  forces  for  the 
•attainment  of  the  supernal.  It  is  the 
suggestiveness  of  these  things  that 
makes  music  great,  but  such  music  is 
meaningless  unless  tlie  exponent  feels 
them,  knows  them,  and  Is  convinced 
of  their,  truth.  If  executants  would 
only  sing  and  play  what  they  really 
understand,  we  should  not  hear  .“"o 
much  about  classical  music  being  dry, 
and  executants  would  not  so  often  dis- 
close their  limitations.  j 

"Instead  of  endeavoring  to  discover  ■ 
music  that  is  popular  or  likely  to  at-  j 
tract,  artists  would  do  more  justice  to 
themselves,  and  be  far  more  likely  to 
gain  favor,  if  they  built  up  their  pro- 
grams with  pieces  in  which  they  feel 
most  -at  home  and  are  heard  to  most 
advantage.  To  this  end  they  should 
never  cease  to  search  for  music  old 
and  new.  The  supply  is  practically  in- 
exhaustible. and  the  search  would  not 
be  fruitless  if  pursued  in  an  artistic 
spirit.  The  advantages  -nould  be 
. great.  From  always  being  heard  in 

the  -recalcitrant'  works  which  are  within  their  capabiii- 
scheme,  that  of  ties  and  which  they  aesthetically  un 


,,  . exclusive  of  premiums.  Single 
■its  will  be  sold  at  Mechanics’  Hall 
iiig  the  week,  of  Sept.  22-27  at  prices 
r ng  from  $1  to  $2  50. 

• * • 

finediately  after  the  summer  holi- 
.j  the  nresder.  Opera  Royal  will 
August  Bungert’s  “Death  of 
Isjips.”  Later  the  whole  cycle,  of 
hi  this  work  is  a portion,  will  be 

s!  on  four  successive  evenings. 

rP.  A.  Tirindelli,  who  once  fiddled 
. : loston,  and  then  moved  to  Cincin- 
.t  has  been  offered  the  directorship 
i,e  A'enice  Conservatory  of  Music, 
ir-my  Ca.stles,  the  Australian  so- 
B.I,  will  be  heard  in  concert  In  this 

I ry  next  season. The  Musical  | 

ater  (N.  Y.)  alludes  to  Alois  Burg-  | 

' ijr,  who  will  sing  for  Mr.  Gran  in 
■15  by  IVagner  as  “a  specimen 
■<ct  of  the  Neo-Bayreuth  School 
' ■ lisplaced  Vocal  Accents  and 

r.ty  Vowelizing.” A monument 

■tunod  will  be  unveiled  this  fall  in 

!-■  ark  Monceau.  Pa.ris. The  Berlin 

' J I'd  Wagner  monument  will  be 
'■  l(ed  probably  by  Oct.  1,  1S03.  The  j 
dtal  figures  will  represent  Wol- 

II  von  Eschenbach,  Briinnhilde,  the  ■ 
a of  Siegfried  and  the  scene  be-  [ 
■ei  Alberich  and  the  Rhine  maidens,  j 
Xeln  has  almost  finished  a statue 

agner,  who  will  sit  in  a Roman 


;a 

T Roman  correspondent  of  the 

alMall  Gazette  wrote  Aug,  5 as  fol- 
w about  Mascagni: 

F some  time  Maestr^j  Mascagni  has 
.e  in  hot  water  with  the  Rossini 
uml  Institute,  of  which  he  is  the 
,•8  which  has  just  closed  its  doors 
CISC  of  the  quarrel. 

Ibscagni  is  much  liked  out  of  Italy, 

I hat  he  m'ukes  frequent  concert 
u abroad,  of  course  leaving  the 

litute  under  what  he  considers  com- 
;iit  management.  This  is  much  re- 
in d by  the  administrators  of  the 
o'lni  bequest,  who  complain  that  he 
olonly  goes  himself,  but  carries  off 
KU'ofessors  with  him,  while  '211  tlie 
u;s  are  solid  for 

la  ;r.  His  latest  . . 

oi;  to  the  United  States  for  over  derstand,  they  would  Insensibly  become 

lii  niontlis,  has  brought  matters  to  identified  v.nth  pleasant  associations  in 

ad.  the  minds  of  their  auditors,  and  a rep- 

le  administrators  and  their  adher-  utation  for  pleasure-giving,  I need 
SI  declare  that  the  statutes  of  the  scarcely  say,  has  considerable  com- 
■Oinl  fund  niovide  that  the  director  inercial  value  to  the  risiirg  musician. 
Il>  not  absent  himself  for  more  than  "It  may  seem  a hard  thing  to  .say. 

jays  without  permission,  while  but  I believe  the  artist  who  can  only 
rt'agni  disappears  tor  months  at  a ‘fetch’  his  audience  v/lth  commonplace 
t>  The  followers  ot  the  Maestro  music  is  himself  mediocre.  The  more 
■j  end  that  he  is  not  a mere  routine  uncultured  his  listeners  the  clearer 
I cian  who  must  be  held  to  the  let-  tvill  this  be  shown,  ■and  when  an  artist 
ilof  the  law,  that  he  confers  an  com.plains  to  me  that  he  can  only  suc- 
Diir  on  the  institute  by  directing  it,  ceed  by  singing  or  playing  poor  music, 
t that  its  laws  and  regulations  he-tl  been  wiser,  in  my  estimation, 

1 Id  be  stretched  to  accommod-ate  had  ho  been  more  reticent.  The  fact 
.1  Matters  might  have  been  ar-  's  this;  poor  music  well  rendered  is 
iled,  but  Mascagni  is  quick-tem-  -haore  stimulating  to  the  imagination 
Hd‘  and  the  administrators  pighead- i .,  , . 

thckt  tho  nffair  is  nrvw  at  n riccrl-  « than  good  music  badly  performed 
11.0  that  the  affaii  is  now  at  a dtad_  ^ 


I til  in.utfng  plcasWc. 

1 ".\nd  hero  comes  In  n curious  con- 

sideration. The  connoisseur  of  music, 
quite  outside  any  journalistic  ma'tcr, 
is  supposed  to  jicrmlt  any  sort  of  mu- 
1 slcal  vulgarity  to  attract  his  attention. 

1 and  Is  expected  to  give  a serious  opin- 
ion upon  11.  comparing,  sifting,  careful- 
! ly  balancing,  just  because  the  matter 
in  hand  happen.",  to  be  music.  One  asks 
why  this  thing  .should  be?  And  the  an- 
swer is  btnsed  upon  the  unlvi  rsal  prac-. 
tice  in  relation  to  music  and  to  litera- 
ture Every  man  Is  taught  his  letters, 
his  grammar,  his  .syntax— in  a word  his 
pathway  to  the  life  of  decent  culture  is 
opened  out  for  him  at  the  beginning  of 
things.  But  music  is  disregarded  to 
a ridiculous  extent:  if  a younih  is  mu- 
sically inclined,  he  may,  and  it  please 
you,  strive  onwards  (if  he  have  enough 
initiative)  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  art  that  most  ot  ail  appeals 
to  him.  Only  by  degree,  and  amid 
much  buffeting  of  criticism,  doe.s  such 
a one  come  finally  into  his  kingdom.  It 
is  true  that  when  he  has  arrived  there- 
at he  ■will,  more  than  likely,  be  flattered 
I and  appreciated  even  beyond  his  de- 
serts; out  very  few  are  they  who  will 
, sacrifice  time  and  pains  to  reach  that 
goal. 

I ”'J’o  return  from  such  considerations 
to  the  ’military  band’  of  seaside  re- 
sorts, one  is  impelled  to  a particular 

[ admiration  of  players  who  do  thei.- 
best  to  fulfill  their  aspiration.?  toward 
an  artistic  aim,  even  if  tlvey  do  nor. 
fulfill  it  from  the  higher  critical  poine 
ot  view.  It  is  certain  that  the  cr,.lo 
I full  of  music  that  in  London  has  re- 
ceived expf ;itioiuil  interpretation,  iloe.s 
occasionally  feel  inclined  to  .sevei'ity, 
where  severity  is,  under  the  cir.uni- 
stances,  far  from  d-je.  But  we  are 
more  than  inclined  to  cease  from  all 
severity,  oven  from  all  minor  fault- 
finding, and  to  give  it  as  a general 
verdict  that  the  military  hand  is,  a.s  a 
rule,  a combination  to  be  lak.n  au 
grand  serienx.  It  is  most  of  all  in- 
teresting to  note  how  energetic  and 
now  careful  are  all  ih  • bindmaste  s 
of  these  military  ba  ids.  They  have 
the  honor  of  their  regiment,".]  music 
at  heart;  they  t,ake  k^ion  interest  in 
every  endeavor  ot  their  men.'  and  thev 
at  all  tim.es  seem  to  ma>e  a per  o'lal 
point  of  the  successes  of  the  forces  un- 
der their  control.  Tin  miUiry 
in  a 'ivord.  is  a thing  which  mutic  an.s 
of  another  stamp  should  reekon  wit'i: 
men  who  cannot  so-aek  throui-h  ilm 
avenues  of  the  cla  sle.i  .and  . f :h' 
higher  education  ma.v  possibly  touch 
the  mind  rhroug'h  a passing  ..motian  of 
musical  utterance.” 


ic,  the  Institute  being 
■j;e  of  the  demonstrations,  little  ba- 
’o'lng,  of  the  pupils. 

’te  real  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mas- 
•a|ii.  being  financially  independent  of 
ijposition.  has  presumed  on  his  repu- 
i!in  to  go  his  own  way,  making  the 
n<’ests  ot  tne  rnrstnute  somewhat 
-indary  to  his  own,  and  that  the 
'Lni.strators  are  jealous  of  him,  and 
■ jld  like  to  force  him  to  resign.  This 
i*'J  probably  be  the  result. 

* * * 

4 non  Ainger  calls  attention  to  an 
e."llng  musical  incident  as  bearing 
•njjae  musical  education  of  the  people. 
ly  was  passing  through  Lincoln’s 
■ti.fields  when  he  heard  a tune 
fi.'J’d  by  one  of  the  bands  en- 
ja’d  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil The  score  .was  a well-known 
Jifip  Impromptu  of  Schubert’s  The 
joined  the  crowd  listening  to  the 
the  London  Temperance  Prize 
■3fjl-and  heard  ,a  pot  pourri  of  varied 
'*uc'ts  from  Schubert’s  compositions, 
h-.-^inger  is  delighted  at  this  sign  of 


pleases  his  li.steners  and  you  give  me 
an  epitome  of  his  -abilities.  This  sounds 
almost  like  a truism,  but  will  artists 
who  fail  to  please  in  noble  music  ap- 
ply the  lesson  to  themselves?” 

» * » 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  writes: 

“In  holiday  time  the  mind,  as  far 
as  music  is  concerned  in  England, 
tnrn.s  naturally  to  the  military  band. 
'The  military  band  is  the  comfort  of 
the  seaside,  the  bird-call  to  the  pier, 
the  attraction  for  the  multitude.  And 
the  multitude  is  content  to  accept  its 
band  as  a matter  of  course;  to  its  more 
or  less  deaf  ears  the  distinction  of  a 
single  instrument  means,  in  the  cant 
phrase,  a ‘solo,’  -and  nothing  more.  The 
trouble  and  the  care  given  over  to 
particular  effects  are  almost  un- 
recognized—and,  if  recognized,  are  ac- 
knowledged in  a dull  sort  of  way,  as 
thongn  such  musical  effects  were  nat- 
nrallv  a matter  of  course. 

“Yet  who  shall  say  how  much  pa- 
tient labor  has  gone  to  build  up  the 
results  that  one  may  hear  any  day  up- 
on a seaside  pier  where  a military  hand 
has  been  engaged?  It  is  possible  to 


tnJnproving  musical  taste  amen^-  ’tnj  ! smile  at  the  programs,  and,  indeed,  the 
r ! London  musical  critic,  who  conceives 

or  at  least  of  a really  artistic  J that,  in  the  words  of  Job,  ‘wisdom  shall 


Mr.  Daniel  G,  Mason  of  Boston  com- 
pares Dvorak  and  Grieg  ii;  thi  Out- 
look: 

“Dvorak’s  childlike  sxo:  tan-'Uy  i3  in 
no  way  better  exemp'-ined  than  by  h s 
attitude  toward  folk-music,  and  hc-ie 
again  he  may  profitably  be  cmrri.atel 
with  Grieg.  Both  devotees  of  local 
color  have  enriched  art  with  unfamll;,"r 
lineaments  and  uns'.ied  resources,  yet 
their  modes  of  procedure  have  been 
quite  different.  Grieg,  traversing  the 
usual  mill  of  German  musi.'al  educa- 
tion. turned  consc.oiisly  to  Norwesl-in 
folk-song  to  find  a note  of  i.idiv.dual- 
Ity.  Struck  wiph  the  freshne.'s  of  t.ie 
natiye  dancc.s.  he  transplanted  •them 
bodily  into  his  academic  liower-po:s. 

I HiS  courtship  of  the  national  muse  wi'.-i 
I conscious,  sophisticated,  and  h:s  sty 
ia  sense  the  result  of  excogitation 
Dvorak,  on  the  contrary,  .arovving  up 
in  his  small  Bohemian  village,  nnal.le 
to.  get  cla.ssic  scores,  assi.luonslv  I d- 
dhng  throughout  his  youth  at  village 
fetes  where  the  peasants  must  have  a 
scrap  of  tune  to  dance  by,  became  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  the  rude  misic. 
It  moved  in  his  veins  like  blood;  it  was 
his  other  language.  Thus  the  two  men 
were  at  quite  polar  standpoints  in  rela- 
tion to  nationalism.  With  Dvorak  it 
was  a point  of  departure;  with  Grieg 
it  -was  a goal  of  pilgrimage.  And  so, 
while  the  Norwegian  has  tended  to  im- 
mure himself  in  idiosyncrasy,  the  Bo- 
hernian  has  nibbed  off  provincialisms 
without  losing  his  inheritance.  Hi.s 
music,  wnile  retahiing  the  sensuou.s 
plentituoe,  the  individual  flavor,  the 
florid  coloring,  ■nitli  which  his  peasant 
jouth  endowed  it,  has  acquired,  w'ith 
years  and  experience,  a scope  of  -xpres- 
sion.  a maturity  of  style  and  a univer- 
sality  of  appeal  that  makes  it  as  ju.stl.v 
admired  ast  it  is  instinctively  enjoy-ed.” 


tt’#  two  are  alone  in  the  room,  my  dog 
and  I.  There  is  a terrible  storm  howling 
outside.  My  dog  is  sitting  in  front  of  me, 
and  he  looks  straight  .into  my  eyes. 

I And  I look  into  his  eyes, 
j It  seems  as  though  lie  wislies  to  say  .some- 
' thing:  but  he  is  speechless ; he  does  not 
I understand  himself,  but  I understand  him. 

I know  that  this  very  minute  we  have 
I the  same  thoughts:  that  there  is  no  differ- 
' ence  between  us.  We  are  identical  in  be- 
ing; the  same  little  trembling  flame  flickers 
in  each  one  of  us. 

Death  -s'lll  come  and  strike  us  with  the 
wind  of  his  huge,  col^l  wing. 

Who  will  then  recognize  any  difCeroncs 
in  the  little  flames? 

No.  tliey  are  not  a beast  and  a man  ex- 
cli.nnging  looks;  they  are  two  pairs  of 
I identical  eyes  fixed  on  each  other. 

,\nd  in  eacli  of  these  pair.s  of  eyes,  in  the 
. beast  as  in  the  man,  the  same  life,  presses 
' in  terror  close  to  the  other. 


n-'-tions  of  Nvli"  ainl  Billy  and 
Fred  ly  and  Al  should  lie  taught  in 
the  primary  schopis  to  oui  little  ones. 
’Tit  there  you’d  vet.*  P>-  ■,  Murphy’.s  daughotr 
; A-w a.-iiing  praties  forenent  llu  th'e,r. 

With  Roger  (.'leary,  and  Father  Heuly, 

All  I lo^el  rc'lalliins  to  my  leu-d  Donough- 
moie. 

”'J  he  daughter  of  a we.'Ulhy  re.sideiit 
of  FniOn  Hill,  N.  J.,”  swallowed  two 
onnce.s  of  carbolic  acid  because  lu-r 
betrothed  diil  not  make  hi.s  evening  call 
a.s  long  as  usual.  No  information  is 
given  concerning  the  length  of  the  or- 
dinary call  of  this  particular  Ijctrothed. 
Wc  have  been  in  certain  villase.s  of 
New  England— as  Sunderland,  Mass.— 
where  it  was  the  fiow'er  of  courtesy  to 
call  on  the  ■well-beloved  about  9 o’clock 
Saturday  evening  and  to  break  away 
on  Sunday  anywhere  between  4 and 
G.30  A.  M.  Mr.  Howells  alludes  to  the 
practice  in  his  "Modern  In.stance.” 
This  “sitting  up”  was  not  only  coun- 
lenanced;  it  was  encouraged;  and  it 
furnished  the  material  for  paternal  jok- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table.  In  our  ro- 
mantic years  well-bred  parents  left  the 
parlor  floor  and  fled  up  stairs  when  they 
licard  the  shuSaing  of  feet  on  sidewalk 
or  ver.anda  sCeps.  Louisa  herself  an- 
swered the  bell,  and  regulated  the  lamp 
or  gas  jets  until  there  was  a soft,  con- 
genial liglit.  Occasionally  there  were 
faint  sounds  from  above  as  of  things 
moving,  or  in  cold  weather  a father 
might  be  heard  in  the  cellar  doing 
something  to  the  furnace,  and  at  times 
he  apparently  put  ice  inlo  it.  for  al- 
tl-.ough  the  strong  chair  was  directly 
o\er  the  register,  there,  was  little  or 
no  artificial  heat.  Seldom  were  there 
any  hints  by  sarcastic  cough,  boot 
thrown  down  the  .stairs,  or  a reminder 
lo  speak  to  the  milkman.  We  are  told 
that  the  old  simplicity  of  New  England 
life  has  vanished  as  completely  ns  Mr, 
Burke’s  Age  of  Chivalry:  that  not  long 
ago  in  civilized  Lynn  a thoughtful 
father  shouted  from  above:  "Jenny, 

it’s  time  to  call  the  cats  in,”  Tlie 
boldest  lover  has  no  repartee  for  such  | 
a thunderbolt. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  Hegesias  him- 
self, who  wont  up  and  dov.-n  painting 
the  miseries  of  life  and  the  advantages 
of  deatli  with  such  force  that  they  who 
heard  him  resolved  immediately  to  de- 
.stroy  themselves,  would  entertain  the 
reason  that  moved  "the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  re.sident”  lo  carbolic  acid.  If 
ho  were  now  ■with  ns  he  miglu  ques- 
tion her  to  her  annoyance.  Perhaps 
she  was  dull  that  evening;  perhaps 
.she  had  a toucli  ot  hay  fever;  there 
may  have  been  a discordant  note  of 
color  in  her  costume;  or  Henry,  ' her 
betrothed,  may  have  wearied  suddenly 
of  reading  aloud  Macaulay’s  History  of 
England  after  a fatiguing  day  at  the 
cilice  or  on  the  track.  The  younger 
generation  of  today  has  not  the  stay- 
ing-power Of  the  lovers  of  the  sixties 
although  nerves  are  sharper  and  wit 
may  be  more  nimble. 


tuition  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
^•ing  for  such  taste,  and  he  ex- 
iwi'Cs  the  hope  that  such  experiments 
bo  persevered,  in  with  care  and 
luj-ncnt.  ”It  is  melody,”  he  adds, 
fwt  the  undeveloped  taste  cries  out 
tnd  let  it  have  the  best  and  purest 
mest  refined.”  “There  is  abundant 
Irlal  for  band  conductors  in  tho 


die  t\'ith  him,’  naturally  sets  no  great 
store  by  selections  from  iiopular  musi- 
cal comedies  and  things  of  that  parti- 
cular class.  But  a man  would  be  hy- 
percritical if  he  de-manded  from  a musi- 
cal combination,  the  popu.arity  of 
■which  is  identified  with  that  ot  inc 
arn'v.  interpretations  of  work  whic.i 
.should  take  rank  with  that,  separate 
class  cf  musical  iho.ight  which  is  re- 
served for  those  to  whom  music  has 
become  an  art,  rather  than  a mere 


1 Miss  Catherine  Neilson  is  now  "tho 
constant  companion”  of  JIrs.  Alfred 
: Vanderbilt,  therefore  she  will  net  go 
I to  the  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Cornelius 
i Vanderbilt.  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
it  appears,  is  chummy  with  the  Sloancs, 
the  Twomblys,  the  Webbs  and  all  Ui  2 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  late 
Cornelius.  Inasmuch  as  we  must  all 
take  sides  souner  or  later  in  this 
family  row.  the  relationships  and  con- 


The  wife  of  Mr.  Juillerat.  New  York, 
is  stung  him  for  a separation.  He  i.s 
a Frenchman,  5 feet  2 in  height- 
•she  is  a German.  5 feet  9.  He  says: 
The  real  difficiilty  between  the  plain- 
tiff and  me  is  because  of  the  rldicu- 
I0U.S  aijpearance  which  the  plaintiff 
■say.s  we  make  when  together.”  He 
also  sajs  that  she  is  “a  Iiot  tempered 
woman  of  great  pride,”  who  refuses 
to  walk  in  the  street  with  him,  and 
frequently  hides  her  wedding  ring.  We 
knew  a woman  in  Bo.ston— she  was  a 
superbly  moulded  creature— who  laugh- 
ed whenever  her  husband,  much  the 
shorter,  was  in  ■a  state  of  pepper.v  rage. 
'Tile  laugh,  indolently  contemptuous! 
a.ggravated  her  spouse,  and  they  were 
at  last  divorced  for  good  and  abundant 
cause.  Many  -n-omen,  ho'wever,  prefer 
a small  hu.s’oand.  The  maternal  in- 
stinct is  here  directed  toward  the  man. 
who  is  petted,  shielded.  On  the  other 
hand.  Mr.  DeWolf  Hopper,  whenever 
he  marries,  chooses  a comparatively 
short  woman  for  his  companion  in  life 
land  on  the  stage.  Thus  is  shown  again 
the  law  of  selection:  The  short  seeks 
tlie  tail,  the  fat  the  lean,  the  lymphatic 
the  nervous,  and  so  on.  Whenever 
[you  hear  the  remark,  ”I  -aonder  why 
she  married  him,”  it  is  safe  to  Infer 
th.at  the  marriage  is  a happy  one.  The 
qualities  objected  to  by  the' superfleia  1 
outsider  completed  ■and  rounded  that 
wom.-sn’s  lif.  Her  beauty  found  a 
foil  in  his  ugliness;  or  his  good-natured 
dullnes.s  served  a.s  background  for  her 
glittering  wit. 

Lord  Avebury  explains  in  a maga- 
zine how  he  taught  his  poodle  dog 
Van  to  read.  But  "Van”  wa.s  by  no 
means  the  first.  A pamphlet  was  piib- 
ilished  in  IS17  which  gave  a description 
of  the  character  and  the  acquirements 
of  “Munito,  or  the  Learned  Dog,”  who  i 
was  exhibited  in  London.  The  trainer' 
■was  the  author,  and  he.  Signor  Costelli, 
affirmed  that  Munito  understood  the  ab  ' 
phabet,  could  rea-J,  copy  words,  cast  ! 
accounts,  tell  the  difference  between  ' 
playing  cards.  "He  will  select  out  of  i 
a pack  the  c.nrds  which  any  of  the  | 
spectators  ma.v  he  pleased  to  ask  for 


He  pIn.Vfl  at  dominoes;  is  acquainted 
»ilth  the  principles  of  botany  and  geos- 
rnphy  • • • This  matchless  dog  un- 
derstands equaly  wtll  the  English, 
French,  and  Italian  languages.  He 
■works  out  problems  (asked  by  the 
audience)  of  arithmetic,  addition,  sub- 
traction, and  multiplication,  and  if 
asked  (by  ■<  spectator)  to  point  out 
any  town  (named)  on  a large  map  of 
Europe  spread  out  before  him,  he  puts 
a paw  on  it." 


Pezelius  tell.s  of  a dog  exhibited  bv 
a tinker  at  Constantinople.  Many  put 
their  rings  In  a heap  confusedly  before 
thi.”  dog.  who  at  the  command  of  his 
master  would  restore  to  every  particu- 
lar man  his  own  ring  without  a ml.s- 
take.  And  when  the  tinker  asked  him 
in  the  presence  of  a crowd  which  of 
the  companv  was  a Captain,  a poor 
man.  » wife,  a widow,  and  the  like, 
"he  would  discover  all  th's  without 
error,  hy  taking  the  garment  of  tlie 
party  inquired  after  In  hi.s  mouth.” 


I i-\-.  cii  .imei'y,  bindery,  tSfin- t Ho-.v- 
about  nrir.tery,  bookery,  dinVy?  A 
washcry,  in  the  anthracite  regions  ct 
Pcnrsylvani  1.  seems  to  le  a place 
wnere  they  wash  small  sizes  of  coal 
fiom  the  culm,  or  from  what  r mains 
•after  the  latter  siz's  of  coal  .ar?  sep- 
aratetl  from  the  mine  oulpiit.  A\liai 
ilic  mine  lu-odices  goes  into  the  break- 
er, it  scemK.  and  the  refuse  from  thci 
breaker  i.s  "cclni.  consisting  of  earth. , 
stone  and  jt.-u'licles  of  coal.  'Pile  largi’r 
of  these  are  saved  in  the  w.ishery. 

The  wasberies  are  O.  K..  even  though 
they  are  lnvo!v.-d  in  the  big  stiilce, 
They  remind  one  of  the  briquette,  the 
fuel  that  keeps  Paris  ami  Berlin  clean. 
These  liriquettes  are  coal-Irick.  made 


gave  to 


few  friends  at  his  summer 
cottage.  Mr.  Bulger  .said:  "yoa'll 

never  catch  me  spending  Sunday  In  the 
wilds  again.  Johnson  apologized  for 
the  dinner,  bivt  what  is  an  apologj  to 
an  empty  or  tantalized  stomach? 
The  Claras  were  good,  .and  why 
not?  There  they  were  in  East 
Bay  ju.st  in  front  of  his  house;  the 
soup  w^ould  do;  but  the  fish  w'as  oft. 
.and  the  only  sub.stantlal  thing  that 
would  pass  was  the  broiled  chicken. 
Tho  corn  was  small;  there  was  an  at- 
tempt at  a salad,  tomato  skins  wore 
stuffed  with  chopped  green  apples;  the  j 
watery — no  w'ondcr  i 


frivolon.s  people,  easily  amused."  Tetl 
thev  are  frlvolou.-!  only  iu  their  own 
icr..u’utry.  On  Cape  Cod  they  are  most  | 
frugal  and  industrious. 


ice 


ci-eam  was 


of  culm,  coal  <bist,  peat,  etc.,  are  clean  jahnson  apologized."  They  .all 


■W’ltldn  a while'  the  Earth  shall  cover  us 
all,  .and  then  shee  her  selfe  sltall  have  her 
I'hangp.  .-tnil  then  the  cour.se  will  be,  from 


to  haiidk-,  hunt  widl,  make  no  smoke, 
and  are  cheap.  tVhy  cannot  we  have 
hriqueltes?  They  have  been  In  u.se  for 
!t  hundred  year.s  and  used  to  he  known 
itt  Eondnn  as  patent  coal.  I'ndcr  the 
c'h^ibannes  piilent,  coal  dust  was  mixed 
with  sweepings  from  . \he  London 
.'ireets.  The  French,  al\va^•3  ingenious 

and  averse  to  waste,  old  better,  and 
called  their  fuel  briquettes.  We  need 
triquctces  instead  of  bituminous  coal 
dust  for  fuel.  They  will  keep  Boston 
clean,  will  save  waste,  will  delight 
everybody,  .and  will  make  a fcrtutie  for 


wTth  Mr.  Bulger  and  they  told  in  turn  , 
amusing  stories  privations  endui^^^^^ 
at  the  cottages  of  friends,  ana  soon  i 
as  Thdger  had  left  the  room  they.loo.e- 
ed  at  each  other  and  were  unammo.t.s 
In  the  cplnion  that  Bulger  was  a cad.  , 


one  pcrle.i  .,f  cterniMc  unto  another,  and  .so  j ihg  manufacturer, 
a p(*rp<‘tuall  eternitle.  Now  can  any  man  j q'pose  washeries  wc  I’.car  of  iu  the 


that  shall  consl.ler  with  . hiniseife  in  his  I near  Wilkcsbuire.  in 


mind  the  scvcrall  rollings,  or  succession.s.  j Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania.  Everj - 
of  so  many  changes  and  alterations,  and  the  | kn'vws  that  WilkesoRrre  was 

swiftness  of  ail  these  rolUng.s;  can  he  other-  1769  from  Wilkes  and  Barrc. 

wise  but  eontemne  in  liis  heart  and  despise  ,|  (hat  it  i.s  pronounced  in  three  syila- 

atl  worldly  things? ’ij  Vtie.s.  They  tiuarrel  out  th<  re  about  the 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  was  never  in  ij  siiellin: 


The  great  world  writes 
finer  forrnr  Hrand  Dr.  C.  .\I.  Uepe-w  ;j  M’ilkesbarre,  ljut  Die  knojv-it-alls  in- 
landtd  about  the  same  time  and  each  , -oist  upon  Wilkes-Barre. 


talked  with  his  customary  volubility 
and  authority,  but  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
by  f.tr  the  more  amusing.  The  emi- 
nent play-actor  rubbed  shoulders  if  not 
noses  with  the  aristocracy,  he  has  de- 
cided views  on  government  and  seems 
to  prefer  a King  to  the  hydra-head ;d 
mol>,  although  the  latter  is  welcome  at 
the  box  office. 

-\ug.  22.  191)2,  .should  he  a rnemurabk; 
date  in  the  history  of  the  theatre,  for 
on  that  day  Mr.  Mansfield  said  in  a 
elear.  bell-like  voice:  "Do  you  know 
that  I almost  dislike  to  talk  about  the 
stage  just  now?" 

Yet  the  reporter  succeeded  in  wiing- 
ing  from  his  shaggy  breast  the  fact 
that  he  will  play  both  Julios  Caesar 
and  Brutus  in  Shakespeare’s  drama 
tliis  coming  season.  "It  has  generaliy 
been  conceded  that  Brutus  Is  the  lead- 
ing part  of  the  play.  If  I played  that 
part  alone]  however,  the  audience 
might  say  that  Mr.  Mansfield  had  very 


These  amus- 
ing folk  could  consistently  write  Luzern 
County,  unless  they  wish  to  remind  us 
that  the  Swiss  town  had  its  name  from 
luceina,  meaning  lighthouse. 

A.  REES. 


The  K.arnesi  Student  of  Soctfdogy  was 
not  of  the  group;  but  he  could  not  help 
bearing  the  cocktail  underlined  t.alk, 
a -id  he  w.is  moved  to  tell  of  a club 
formed  late  m the  !8th  century  at  Paris 
and  named  the  “Jury  degftstateuv”  j 
The  members  were  bourd  by  certa.n 
by-laws,  and  one  of  them,  formulated 
by  Mr.  .Aze,  ■was  this;  It  ■was  forbidden 
to  curse  the  man  who  gave  the  dinner, 
and  this  time  of  truce  w'as  'n  proportion 
to  the  importance,  of  the  feast.  If  the, 
meal  was  only  ordinary,  the  bitterest 
tongue  was  compelled  to  silence  for 
a week.  The  most  sumptuous  repast 
brought  with  it  immunity  for  six 
month.s.  ‘,‘lt  was  always  in  the  power 
of  the  host  to  extend  the  truce  bv  aiv 
other  invitation;  and  all  will  a.umit  tha. 
thi.=  is  no:  the  least  agreeable  method 
of  keeping  oneself  clear  from  mallg- 
nanl  tongues."  


\ man  lias  passed  out  for  the  pres- 
ent who,  if  he  had  only  temiiered  force 
with  reason,  might  have  .solved  the 
matinee  hut  quesiion  and  died  Presl- 
iLnt  of  a I'laygoei  s’  Reform  Club.  His 
n.ame  is  Henri  Coupry,  and  liis  domi- 
cile was  up  till  recently  in  Bcllevilie. 
The  local  theatre  announced  "Les 
Etrangleurs  de  Paris,”  and  lie  paid 
five  sous  for  a place  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. F(c.-  three  long  hours  he 
feastid  in  one  procession  of  crime  on 
crime. 

He  took  a technical  intereit  In  every 
detaii,  whicli  experience  with  the  police 
entitled  him  to  do.  His  heart  was 
set  on  the  final  act  In  the  Assize 
Courts,  wliere  the  most  gory  scene  wa.s 
laid,  but  at  the  psychological  nioment 
the  man  in  fiont  of  him  stood  up,  and 
all  was  a blank.  They  settled  the  dif- 
ference outside,  and  the  other  was 
taken  .sway  to  the  Morgue.  Coupry. 
wb-u  he  found  'lim.self  in  possession 
of  an  entire  Assize  Court,  argued  that 
his  action  was  justified.  He  emplta- 
slzed  the.  five  soi:s,  w-hich  were  utterly 
lost.  He  wanted  to  draw  the  Jndge.s 
into  a (li.scussion  as  to  what  action  they 
would  take  if  fheii-  evening  was  ruined 
bv  obsl.aeles  between  <them.selves  anil 
the  stage.  He  did  not  deny  that  he 
might  have  used  a .shorter-bladed 
knife;  but  he  vvas  an  enthusiastic  play- 
goer, ’ and  hi.s  blood  tva.s  hot  in  his 
Vein?.  He  startled  the  robes  rotigc.s 
bv  winsomely  suggesting  thal  in  his 
place  thev  would  have  acted  as  he 
had  done.  I’or  twenty  long  years 
theatres  will  not  come  in  his  way,— 
The  Referee. 
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They  know  Plerpont  Morgan,  though, 
all  over  the  Alps.  His  fame  has  ptne- 
trated  the  remotest  valleys  and  as- 
cended the  highest  mountains.  The 
other  day,  in  an  inn  on  a mountain 
iwss,  I fell  into  conversation  with  a 
local  farmer. 

H-;  took  me  for  a Yankee  for  present- 
ly he  said,  “From  ■what  part  of 
.America  do  you  come,  sir?”  To  w’hich  I 
replied  “From  that  part  of  America 
which  is  known  as  England."  Then 
he  smiled,  and  drawing  a card  from 
his  pocket  presented  it  to  me.  On  the 
c.ard  was  printed,  "Permit  the  bearer 
to  walk  about  the  Earth.— By  order. 
Pierpont  Morgan.’’— G.  R.  Simms  iu  the 
Referee. 


little  to  do  in  the  play.  So  I am  play-  , pleasant  glimpse  at  the  con- 
ing Julius  Cae.sar  as  WTll  "f;  ! ditiou  ot  the  drama  in  London.  " ’’Li-za 

memher  an  actor  named  L 1-.  Da%en-  dresses  yon 

port  who  i.laycd  Brutus  in  such  ad-  j 
inirable  f isnion  that  no  one  coni- 


• 'laiiiid  of  the  sm.allness  of  the  jiart; 
ihe  Impersonation  on  account  ot  its 
lieauty,  strength,  dignity,  philo.sophic 
iTiIraness  still  haunts  the  memory;  iiut 
Mr.  Davenport  wa.s  an  actor  of  the  ol<l 
school  who  was  not  given  to  chatter. 
Would  it  not  be  anvantageous  to  Mr. 
M.insficld  ii  be  should  deliver  the 
speech  of  Mark  Antony?  To  add  tlie 
parts  of  P-n*tia  aiid  tlie  Ghost.  t'Vcn 
wit!',  the  aid  of  ventriloqui.sm.  might 
lit  .a  t )0  ardiions  task. 


poken 

by  the  seedy  masher  so  finely  por- 
trayed'hy  Fred  Fyne  In  tin  iiopnlar 
song-play.” 

;f  is  th'.' 


A Frenchman  asscrls  ih.gt 


’fhe  self-expatriated  Mr.  W.  W'.  Astor 
will  soon  have  congenial  company, 
iilajor  .Alexander  Henry  Davis,  late  of 
Syracuse.  N.  Y^..  i.s  nov^  a sworn  sub- 
ject of  Edward  VII..  .and  ilr.  -T.  J-  ^ an 
Alen  is  said  to  be  taking  steps  for  tlie 
renunciation  of  his  .\merioan  citlzen- 
shlj).  Major  Davis  is  a pompous  person 
who  made  his  money  in  American  street 
raiiwavs.  Nevertheless,  the  smeil  of  it 
has  always  been  to  him  as  a sweet  i 
sa\or.  He  hail  political  l opes,  and  he  j 
so  far  unbent  liiinself  as  to  run  foi  | 
puHic  office;  but  for  some  rcasm  or  j 
other  ho  w.as  not  appreciated  by  the  ! 
m-ee.ssarv  majority  ov  plur.’.lity  of  his 
ielk.w-ci'tlzens.  He  has  worn  a monocie 
i or  manv  yeais,  and  tuerefore  he  car- 
ries it  iodiiv  with  c-.r.iparafive  grace 
..nil  ease.  Furlhermore.  he  has  prac- 
ti-ied  the  .speech  c»f  an  Er.gl'shman  until  j 
he  gives  a pr.nty  imitali,on  of  it. 
on  tho  wJiolc  spurs  hini. 

V, ■t  at  wilt  Newport  do  without  Mi'.  J-  J- 
■Van  Vlen?  This  melo-dramatieally  stern  , 
nar-i-ent  declares  that  Englana  is  ‘ the  | 
dniv  fit  place  for  a gcUUman  to  live 
in.’’  But  this  only  endears  him  to  New^  i 
port  There  i.s  i'r.  Hai  ry  Lehr,  with  i 
ins  iri'ucl  Joclio;  hut  he  is  only  an  or-  | 
'.inary  jester.  Mr.  Van  Alcn  is  | 

far  removed,  of  heroic  proportion.'',  t 
wildlv  amusing  when  most  st.itf-ly  and  , 
tragic  We  like  to  think  ot  anotn.'i' 
chamiier  at  .Madame  Tussaiid’s.  the 


King  Edward  struck  his  crow-n 
against  the  roof  ot  his  coach  and 
damaged  his  head-covering.  We  had 
a similar  accident  in  a hack  W’hen  our 
plug-hat  was  new. 


Mr.  William  H.  Jackson,  a Congress-  i 
man  from  Delaware,  reminds  us  ot  the 
existence  of  many  singular  men  who  • 
arc  classed  loosely  under  the  head  of 
humorists.  He  struck  an  acquaintance 
"a  playful  blow”  last'  December,  and 
the  man  thus  jocosely  treated  died  in  I 
consequence  on  last  Saturday.  Dir.  j 
Jackson  is  "much  wrought  up  ’ and  he  i 
said;  "I  don’t  remember  of  ever  hitting 
him,  but  if  I did,  it  was  only  in  fun. 

1 have  a habit  of  tapping  my  friends 
thi-s  way,”  and  he  then  struck  the  re- 
porter “a  stinging  blow  on  the  leg. 
’I'lie  reporter  did  not  say  whethsi^  he 
laughed  uproariously  at  this  exquisite 
fooling  or  whether  he  swatted  tlie 
evag  between  the  eyes,  a familial 
thump  in  the  guise  of  repartee. 


’i  .i'B,  '( 
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oldest  of  French  games— le  jen  de  mail  I .jl. amber  of  expatriated  .Americans,  it 
-wliich  was  popular  before  the  Norman  j -Mb  Heniy  .lames. 

conquest,  and  that  the  .“cotcli  have  no  ' V’li  Rii;,!  

Just  claim  to  the  invention  of  it.  He  i How'  dim  the  prophetic  vision  of  the 
admits  that  the  game  lia.s  been  soinc-^  ancienls’.  Sixty  years  ago  one  Thomas 
w'hat  changed,  inu  asks  any  English-  Qnincey  wrote;  "But  our  secret 


.-at  the  great  Fniversity  of  Sociology 
there  .should  lie  a eoiir.se  of  iectnrts 
v.'llh  pructlcal  illustrations  on  the  Art 
of  Introiliiction.  Yon  nii  el  Hubber- 
si.m  whom  you  barely  know'  and 
warmly  di.slikc.  He  is  with  an  nn- 
lU'eTiossessing  person,  but  lie  stops  | 
oil.  “Johnson,  shake  hands  with  my  | 
friend  Mr.  McGue.”  Your  impulse  is  i 


n 


swat  Hubbi-rston  and  kick  McGue;  j 


man  or  Scot  wlien  lie  is  in  the  fdidi 
to  witnsss  a village  l ontist  and  Ih:  n 
with  hand  on  htart  still  stand  up  for 
Scotland.  Football  and  .‘liooling  ar- 
rows at  butts  were  the.  chief  diversion 
of  Scottish  gentlemen  in  the  open  air 
before  golf  supplanted  football;  and 
one  brave  Scot  derives  the  name  of 
the  game  from  golf,  Isl.  pavimentnin — 
"hecanse  if  Is  played  in  th  ■ 1<  V'  1 

fields,  or  orginally  played  in  paved 
areas."  We  shall  soon  be  told  thit 


1 ' 'U  are  a coward  and  you  press 


j haggis  was  invc-ntid 


Gill's  ckinuny  hand  and  make  some  i 


meal  at  .Marseilles,  and  glcnlivit  at 


ooinion  is  that  in  all  countries  alike  the  | 
only  absolute  safeguard  against  high-  j 
way  robbery  is-a  railway;  for  then 
the  tables  are  turned:  not  he  who  is 
stopped  Ineur.s  the  risk,  hut  he  w'ho  | 
stops'  ■we  question  whether  .Samson  i 
himself  could  have  pulled  up  hi.s  i 
namesake  on  the  Liverpool  Rad-.vay. 
How  faintly  he  foresaw'  the  splendo'.'  j 
of  American  civilization,  with  its  glon-  j 
our  incidents  of  a hold-up.  engine  dis- 
connected. express  messenger  hound 
and  gagged,  or  shot,  passengers  pre,s.s- 
ing  watches,  purses,  jewelry  upon 
al  Tour.",  oat-  masked  and  attcn'.ive  intrinlers. 


f.  . bb  I’emark  about  the  w-  ather  or  i 
til  price  of  coal.  And  for  the  rest 
yom-  natural  life  >'ou  feel  obliged 
HI  how'  to  -Mr.  -McGue.  althougli  your 
■w'lb  -isks  .vou.  "where  did  you  miet 
tiiot  exiraor.linar.v  person?  I siipiiosc 
hji  is  one  of  your  bar-room  or  club 
ai*qu:iintanci‘.s."  Or  Hiibberston,  who 
h;  s the  mania  of  introducing  strangers 
to  e.ich  other,  uses  the  disgusting 
formula:  "Two  good  fellows  like  you 

o.ighl  know  each  other";  rjr  he  mayi 
be  g'lilty  of  saying;  "This  is  Mr.  1 
Snijicr;  lii'*s  one  of  God  s ow'n,  ai)d 
you  are  tempted  to  say;  "He  do.-sn’t 
look  it."  or  "What  a rotten  makeup!” 
Hubberston  Is  still  more  objectionable 
when  he  i-s  descriptively  verbose,  when 
h;  r lu.-i  on  in  this  manner:  ".Mr. 

Sneckendorf,  I warn  you  to  kn.>w  Mr.-, 
Johnson;  you  know  him  by  reputation.  I 
and  you  have  seen  his  name  in  the 
m igazlne.  He  had  an  article  In  the 
■-.St  Atlantic,  on  ’The  Poetry  of  Ad- 
verli-diig.’  and  it’«  a corker,  w-orthy 
of  Thomas  Bailey'  -Mdrich  at  his  best. 
.Mr.  Sneckendorf.  Johnson,  owns  the 
lar-est  milk  farm  in  New  York,  and 
he’s  vonr  kind.  Well,  what  shall  -we 
have?  This  is  a large  day.” 


Rheims. 


There  is  dispute  concerning  the  origin 
and  the  meaning  of  “.shank  of  the 
evening.’’  One  asserts  that  it  mark.s 
the  high-tide  of  enjoyment;  another 

the 


This,  likewise,  greatly  obstructs  the  Tran-  refer.s  to  the  early  part  of  the 

unity  ot  the  Minil.  that  our  * night.  ’I’here  is  an  old  story  that  may 
nmoderate,  and  not  suited  be  vsed  ill  illustration.  A stranger  w'a.s 

es  ot  Attainment.  'W'blch, ^ ^ going  bv  a tavern  long  after  midnight 


qullity 
Imtnode 

yond  the  proportion  ot  the  Vessel,  help  o-^ly 
m overset  it;  so  that  beliiE  blown  up  with 
extravagant  expectations,  it  1 ""pj,  'g^ 

frustrates  our  Attempts,  we  presenth  curse 
our  Siars,  and  accuse  Foi't'jne.  wnen 
ought  rather  to  lay  the  blam- 
enterprising  Folly.  For  we  do  not  ' 
him  unfortunate  who  'vlM  shoot  ^ 
Plowshare  and  let  shp  an  cs  a 
Haro-,  nor  is  he  born  under  an  ^ 

fluence,  who  cann’l  catch  a Buck  ^ ‘ 

sung  or  Drag-Net;  for  U _ 

and  perverseness  of  his  Mind  n t 
flam'd  him  on  to  impossible  Things. 


going  by  a tavern  long  after  midnight  1 
when  lie  heard  yells  and  .sounds  a.s  of  - 
stamping  horses  and  sfii  inks  of  a 
drunken  fiddle.  He  opcnc*!  the  door; 
the  scene  w.a.s  one  of  indescribaole 
revelry.  The  landlori  came  forward 
and  invited  him  to  Join  In.  "But  isn’t 
it  a little  late?”  ‘ Stranger,  it's  a little 
late  for  night  before  last,  hut  for  to- 
night it’s  just  the  shank  of  the  even- 
ing.”   

And  sec  how  doctor.?  disagree.  J. 

F.llett  Brogdeii.  the  compiler  ot 

"Provincial  ' Words  and  ?7xpressions 
(■'iirrent-  in  Lincolnshire.”  defines  the 


The  man  that  is  given  to  practical 
joking  i.s  an  uneducated,  dimly  con- 
scious Sadist.  He  thrills  with  delight 
when  he  knows  he  has  given  another 
physical  pain.  He  is  an  orgasmic 
humorist.  De  Quincey  believed  that 
lours  in  search  of  the  picturesque  kre 
liarticularly  apt  to  break  up  in  quarre  s 
—“perhaps  on  the  .same  principle  which 
has  caused  a fact  generally  noticed,  viz., 
that  conchologist.s,  butterfly  fanciers, 
etc.,  are  unusually  prone  to  comnni 
felonies,  because  too  htyr“  °f  **  human 
Interest  circulates  through  their  and 
pursuits.  The  morbid  irritation  ac-  ' 
cumulates  until  the  amateur  rushes  out 
■with  a knife,  lets  blood  in  some  quarter; 
and  so  restores  his  own  connection 
■with  the  vitalities  of  human  nature. 
(The  villain  in  "The  Hound  of  the 
Baskervilles"  is  a 'butterfly  fancier,  and 
we  saw  the  hound  himself  last  Sunday 
at  Cotuit;  he  is  already  the  terror  of 
the  .Mashpee  seUlement,  and  if  iihos- 
phorus  w'ere  skillfully  applied  to  ).a  ■ 
face  and  he  were  let  loose  on  a dark 
night,  with  or  without  the  Sarsar  wund 
that  has  blown  steadily  on  Cape  Cod 
in  the  face  of  all  tradition,  the  hound 
would  soon  make  Hannah  Scrcechum 
to  be  foi’gotten  and  he  would  rule 
alone  in  tiie  phantasmal  night.  on 
sressman  Jackson  should  have  sbcli  a 
dog,  to  force  home  his  wit.)  No  doubt 
the  honorable  gentleman  is,  in  his  mildei 
moments,  an  agreeable  eompamon, 
genial,  whole-souled,  with  merry  jests 
at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-members. 
But  the  fury  of  jesting— and  the  pro- 
fessional jester  is  seldom  humane 
soon  pos.sesses  him:  he  begins  to  see 
red;  the  element  of  mental  surpr.se 
awakened  in  the  brain  ot  the  listener 
is  not  enough;  there  must  be  physical 
surprise;  and  so  he  whacks  one  on  t e 
back,  bashes  another  in  the  tummy, 
strikes  a third  a stinging  blow  with  a 
cane.  Then  he  wonders  why  the  as- 
saulted man  does  not  give  way  to  un- 
controllable laughter. 


-•il 


The  ink  microbe  has  been  discovered  phrase  as  "the  latter  part  of  the  even-  i 
■ - ■ ^ - ■"*  small 


Bostor.  Aiig.  21.  I'.Hi-’. 
The  Editor  of  Talk  of  ihe  Day: 
Washery  •'  ■ iiat  is  a 

Ariericii 


in  Germany,  and  il  is  said  to  be  most  j ai  prosching  the  'wee  smal 

dm-eroiis  Rats  and  guinea  pigs  die  ! hours’ ";  while  in  Northamptonshln 
dan,erou.  . mprobic  ink  is  S "shank  of  the  day"  mean,?  toward 

immediately  after  the  micr  { evening,  and  in  more  than  one  Eng- 

injected  into  them.  This  -sMll  encou  1 ,ig,,  rounty  “shank"  means  dusk  or 
a>»e  the  practice  of  cleaning  pens  by  ^ twilighi. 
wiping  them  on  a trouser-leg  iD^tead  j 
of  on  the  tongue.  V\  e do  not  beliet  - j i hj 

the  news  of  the  discovery  w-ill  • Lonoc..  

^he  output  of  historical,  "By  i gu.se  have  just  discovered  that  th'.y 

* and  other  su'ictly  commercial  j have  been  Being  on  bread  adulterated 


orresnondciit  at  Oporto  of  the 
London  Times  say.=  that  th»  Portu 


Gosh." 


Ivjsks,  c’nin.a  ciay. 


washery?  How 
Ike  word."  such  as  hatch- 


1 Wnf  nei-hans  we  are  unduly  with  ground  rid 
’’nr,mal  .siwdust,  etc  : and  that  the  P’ubBc  is 

sceptical.  ^ 1 --rj£iher  amused  than  indignant.  This 


Mr.  Bulger,  at  the  Porphyry,  founti  j us  of  the 


fault 


with  a dinner  -which  Johnson  | descHption  of  the 


Id  sea  captain’s 
Porlugnece;  | 


"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with 
voiV"  And  now  Ella  Wheeler  M ileox,  the 
paroxysmal  poetess  of  purple  passion, 
challenges  Col.  Jo’an  A.  Jo.vce:  as  any 
strong  woman,  as  any  Mrs.  Fitzsim- 
mons. challenges  him  to  prove  that 
she  didn’t  and  he  did  write  the  poem. 
"Solitude."  which  begins  with  the  line 
we  "have  quotid.  But  tlie  thought  H- 
self  is  an  old  one.  An  obscure  satirist  , 
named  Thackeray  brought  into  the  hghi 
of  popular  attention  some  years  ago  by  I 
that  daunUtss  discoverer.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells,  wrote  in  siibslanee  that  the 


5_t  will  smllo  on  you.  If  you  frown 
ii  will  n-fluct  \-om-  'fruwii.  Aiul 
m<’Ti  UukU*  Mitt'  ob.^^orvalioiis  Ions 
re  Thackeray  lost  his  fortune. 

ini  yet  there  Is  one  man  that  laus'hs 
ii^r.iitl>  without  the  ausweriu.i? 
jthtcr  of  the  world.  Ills  name  is 
Dr.  C,  .M.  Di'pew. 

:ms  may  be  added  to  the  deseripliou 
.Ji'ajor  Alexander  Henry  Dnvis.^wh.j 
jao  longer  a eitir.en  of  ueiit-up  Syra- 

I.  e.  hut  a .«:wo.ru  and  loytrt"  subject  of 
='  ward  A'll.  A few  years  a,?o  he 

owetl  s>'mptonis  of  diseotttent  with 
uerican  and  democratic  instituUous 
■ Inserting  a hypheit  hetween  l-h-my 
1 IJavis.  O h\-phen!  hyphenee!  H" 
wood  gloomil\-  when  he  \va^  ad-  j 
I ssed  as  Major  navi.s,  and  .smiled  .a  I 
my  smile  of  alcoholic  invitation  when 
heard  “Jlajor  Henry-Davi's.”  Now, 
hyplien  between  Hr.adlcy  and  Mar- 
is purely  the  iuventi  'n  of  the  sas- 
sty  reporter.  Mr.  Martin  himself  's 
. ■ fsfied  with  hi.s  unhyphenized  Chris- 
n name.  fliiL  .Major  Davis  cho.se  his 

■ uihen  with  great  care  in  D.mdon;  he 
V to  its  proper  nuutnting  and  deoora- 
a:  nor  did  he  think  it  too  good  for 

;;  i ly  use:  he  inserted  it  w'ith  his  own 
ids;  there  was  a flourish  of  truin- 
■s;  the  voice  of  the  gallant  Major 
, ' vs  heard:  ‘Wnd  there  let  it  remain 
• 1 ever!”  

)' - here  is  rejoicing  at  the  almshyuse 
(i  Blackwell's  Island,  for  prunes  hav.e 
li'ii  added  to  the  Sunday  bill  of  fare, 
le  inmates  may  w’eil  rejoice,  for 
-mes  are  a health  .and  a joy  to  the 
•:ions.  The  glory  of  this  fr;;it  was 
j iucufed  for  a time  by  the  dark  cloud- 

II, .  rase,  "prunes  and  pri-oms,”  and  it 

'.■s  forgotten  that  in  the  glorious  years 

■ Fiizabeth  ?.  dish  of  stewed  prunes 
, . mays  stood  on  the  table  in  the  more 

I 1 :uriiHis  houses  frequented  by  Foins. 

. .lilstaff,  and  the  wild  Prince.  Patriot- 
llji  must  be  put  in  the  pocket  by  the 
u|cure.  for  prunes  of  California  are 
:d  worm.s  and  corruption  to  the  prunes 
I France.  Nor  should  prunes  be  eaten 
, 1 rely  as  a sauce  to  pig  or  some  other 
Hi  I'lit.,  Nor  does  prune-whip,  a favorile 
ill  Podish  movement,  reveal  the  true  in- 
■v.rdncss.of  the  fruit.  Eat  prunes 
; Itclly  at  Vnur  night  ;neal,  as  a sepa- 


nversaitlonnl  phrases  at  the  break-' 
fa.^ters.  as  from  a inoriT.  He  .-■•it.s 
ther".  iinpcrvioti;.  to  hint  or  dts.ap- 
pearaiK'c  of  the,  inmates  one  by  one. 
until  it  is  mail  time  oh  high  tide,  until 
it  suits  his  convenience  to  move.  There 
are  many  who  argue  that  beeause  ,vou 
are  in  a .summer  cottage  and  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  therefore  you  have  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  to  listen  to  their 
i.-hatter. 

Now  .1  propose  Ui  have  thu  crock  f<>!’ 
luO  or  feet  each  side  of  the  bridge 
covered  with  coik  dust  painted  green. 
The  appearance  will  be  lhal  of  invit- 
ing grass;  the  suipri.s.!  will  bo  discon- 
certing and  discouraging,  especialiv  a.s 
broken  glas.s,  man  traps  and  spring 
guns  will  be  iiiddon  in  the  lush  tel 
grass  my  side  of  ihe  water.  The 
Indngo  will  be  fashioned  .so  that  f 
from  my  comiius  tower— and  I easily 
1.  omrn.and  the  approech— b\-  means  of 
an  airangcmont  of  wire  and  sveights 
can  dump  an  intruder  when  ha  is  di- 
j'ectly  ov;r  the  mid'dle  of  llie  creek. 
If  he  still  persists— and  a sign  halt- 
way lip  the  path  will  inform  him  of 
the  presence  of  some  contagious  dis- 

r. ise  : t the  hot;se— j shall  by  no  means 
be.  brlple.s.s.  'J'hc  groaml  floor  will  be 
without  cioor  or  windows— like  Rath 
Krc.spcl’s  house  in  Koffmann's  story, 
'.■'he  only  ;icces:i  will  be  by  a ladder 
to  the  second  Hi>or,  which  will  be  built 
overhanging,  so  that  bojnn.g  water, 
stones,  crossbows,  sling.s  may  be  u.sed 
tr.  my  groat  advauta.ge.  .Vfc.s.=rs.  Man- 

s. trd  and  MeSkim  are  now  at  work 
• in  plans,  :ind  I iiad  hoped  to  bo  able 
to  .show’  them  to  you;  but  they  said 
this  morning  that  they  had  not  yet 
determined  the  most  ccnvenierii  place 
for  the  kettle  and  tiie  culvorin  I do 
not  mind  the  extra  e.vpense.  for  I pro- 
pose to  have  a quiet,  restful  summer.” 


It  was  Hiinounced  some  time  ago 
that  CoQuelin  had  raised  monej'  for  a. 
home  of  retreat  for  old  .■uiU  unfortu- 
nate or  improv’-ident  actors,  where 
they  may  end  peacefully;  and  that  he 
himself  had  contributed  largely.  We 
now/  learn  fr.-im  a French  journal  that 
he  refused  to  buy  aav  bulld'mg  tint 
might  be  mistaken  for  a poorhouse. 
a hospital  or  a jail.  He  searched 
diligently,  and  at  last  he  saw  at  Pont 
de  Dames  the  chateau  made  famous 
by  wild  performancc.s  of  Mme.  Uu 


ik(  .I'C  dish;  eat  prunes  that  ai'e  thick  in  Barry:  but  the  owner  was  reluctant 


t?ir  own  juice,  not  appearing  like  the  1 
lad;  of  swimmers  here  and  there,  ! 
;.  Iv,  washed-out  and  W’an;  your  palate  I 
Ml  sin.g  .praises,  your  stomach  will  be  I 
, Mthed,  and  the  next  day  you  will  I 
;id  forth  a morning  psalm  of  thanks-  ^ 
ping. 

t]  ip'*' 

. 'e  sea  draws  down  the  little  bay 
t\  e upon  and  ebbs  aw'ay, 

'e  Ions  sea-laces  stranded  He 
■'ne  sea-girl’s  flnery  put  by. 

<’Se  to  the  cliff-edge  leans  the  sky— 
are  alone,  the  noon  and  I; 
lirless  the  gray  sea-swallows  fly, 

"sy  take  me  for  some  flotsam  strewn, 

Sse  women  carved  of  wood  or  stone.’ 

Tit  once  went  seawards  bird-alone 
.^.1  in  deep  waters  moved  along, 
fling  the  soa-wlnd  like  a song 
^ id  her  sail.s.  and  joyed  to  be 
* htld  and  creature  of  the  .sea. 

® yet,  alas!  for  human  me! 

Eri  of  ail  Inland-dvrelling  kiu. 

Vnan  without,  mermaid  within, 

Jo  knows  not  more  of  love  or  hate 
In  knows  the  sea  of  streams  in  spate. 

r sea  gives  only  as  man's  fate 
D rees  of  life  and  death,  nor  knows 
r pleasure  beside  sorrow  goes. 

I^rs  to  lose  nothing,  never  yet 
Dimed  beauty  she  could  not  forget. 

Aick  upon  my  heart  I'll  set. 

A will  not  love  since  I must  die, 
all,wili  not  hate  since  by-and-by 
Hred  and  love  aro  reaped  in  one 
®ht  with  all  sweetness  ’aeath  the  sun. 

bn  lies  on  all;  even  on  the  sea 
» looked  and  said  --Thou  shall  not  be 
i-cver  but  I could  not  bear 
* :w  world  with  no  sea-waves  there. 


to  sell.  Coquelin  employed  all  his 
pow'ens  of  persuasion,  made  an  excel-  ; 
lent  bargain,  and  even  imlucod  the  j 
proprietor  to  leave  4000  botlle.s  of  wine  - 
that  were  in  the  cellars.  'Tlie  home  i.s  I 
described  as  a paradise.  ' There  i.s  | 
a gorgeously  wooded  park  centuries  I 
old.  orchards,  gardens  and  rippling : 
streams.  The  house  itself  is  splen- 
didly equipped  with  oak-paneled  din- 
ing rooms,  a vast  salon  and  a bil- 
liard room  tvith  four  tables.”  A the- 
atre will  be  built  on  the  grounds, 
where  the  pensioners  will  play  again 
their  famou.s  parts  to  an  audience  of 
ihe  neighborhood.  Actors  of  the  young- 
er school  will  occasionally  visit  the 
chateau  and  give  performances.  "One 
can  well  imagine  the  criticisms  of  the 
old  professionals:  ‘Ah!  You  si’nould 

have  see.n  So-and-So  in  th;it  part.’  " 
'Ihere  will  be  room  for  60  comedians, 
who  are  now  drawin.j  the  pension.? 
of  the  Society  of  Dramatic  Arti.sts,  of 
when  Coquelin  is  the  President. 


"Superfluous  women”  are  advised  to 
try  South  Africa,  wh.ere  they  are  want- 
ed for  “domestic  service  (which  is 
highly  paid),  for  clerkships,  for  situa- 
tiors  as  stenographers,  and— as  wives, 
'i'hero  must  be  many  thousands  of  wo- 
men who  lead  hero  .a  dreary  existence 
who  would  gain  he.alth  and  happiness 
by  emigruiing  to  a fuller  and  freer  at- 
mo.sphcre.”  And  there  are  diauior.-ls  in  . 
South  Africa.  1 


I 


Z- 


Th«  Grand  Duke  Boris  viewed  Niagara 
and  was  “well  pleased  with  the  spec- 
tacle.'’ Noblesse  oblige!  His  conduct 
was  eminently  ducal.  Even  if  Boris 
thought  the  cataract  was  not  doing 
its  best  or  that  it  was  not  worthy  of 
its  reputation,  he  paid  tiibute  to  tra- 
ditional fame. 

The  night  of  that  same  day  the 
Grand  Duke  saiw  another  wonder  of 
caprices  of  others.  But  America,  the  Rogers  Brothers.  He  was 
I ^ cottage  shall  I huiid,  iSo  overcome  that  when  a man  of  the 

building  in  spite  pf  the  theatre  h’ustled  him  into  Uie  street  for 
- rabian  proverb  tliat  fools  build  ,l.=moking  in  the  lobby,  he  did  not  even 
cs  for  wise  men  to  live  in.  I own  ‘ nut  his  ducal  hand  on  his  sword.  But 
w acres  on  Cape  Cod,  and  the  lot  Hons  is  not  arrogant  mr  is  he  dis- 
tinguished by  an  air  of  glacial  reserve! 
“After  the  performance  the  Grand 
Duke  hurried  to  chat  wdth  two  young 
women  of  the  audience  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before.”  This  was  at  Buf- 
falo, a station  at.whic-h  many  have 
been  thrown  off. 


d Chimes  told  us  yesterday  that  he 
thinking  of  renting  or  building  a 
‘be  pleasure  of  himself 
I*  Miss  Eustacia  next  summer.  “I 
fst  visiting,  and  at  my  age  I will 
subject  myself  to  the  hours,  diet 
■ .'sions. 


» natural  advantages.  A narrow, 
Tite  road,  which  is  my  property  and 
B merely  a right-of-way.  leads  from 
"Highway,  crosses  a salt-creek  that 
I the  ri.se  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
creek  is  never  dry,  and  it  almost 
niy  lot.  1 have  observed  in 
, (-  ng  niy  friends  that  they  are  fre- 
?tly  victims  to  veranda  bores.  One, 
S arly  riser,  fond  of  exercise,  will 
V in  on  you  while  you  are  at  break- 
* will  shout  in  a hearty  voice 
gjgh  the  screen  door.  'What!  Not 
fegh  breakfast'.'  Or  are  you  having 
■®,ar!y  luncheon?  Never  mind  me. 
ilt  out  here  on  the  veranda  until 
jare  through.’  He  will  sit  there, 
lljiery  now  and  then  he  will  throw 


Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven  will  be  at 
the  head  of  the  American  School  of 
Opera.  'The  cours;  of  instruction  will 
therefore  he  eclectic. 


‘ The  Most  Kevererai  T.'iomas  Rodri- 
guez, he.ad  of  the  Augustinians,  is  an 
id=al  traveler.  He  was  on  the  laguria 
lovhen  the  Peconic  rammed  her  in  New 


D'oik  hiirbor.  Scir.i*  oia-  ll.-•keu  h.m’l? 
hi’’  t\a:;  scared  by  the  colli.-'ion.  "Not 
|al  all.  1 have  never  s<  cn  so 

'ni'Miy  .-<hl!.s  111  my  i f.’.  :in;l  1 had 
alrf.."idy  made  up  iiiv  mind  Hat  collis- 
ion.-i  wore  ihe  usual  Ihiiig.s  h'l'e.” 


\ young  woman,  employed  a.s  a press 
foedCT  in  the  OcvcrntiK  nl  PrinUng  Of- 
lice  .at  Washiii,gton,  ’.vas  toUV  that  she 
must  either  change  her  style  of  hair- 
dressing or  give  lip  her  job.  Sh..'  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  oflicc. 

Mr.  Ricketts,  who  in  the  absence  of 
the  Public  Printer  is  at  the  held  of 
the  printing  establishment,  said  to  her: 
”1  would  not  attempl  to  sugge.st  to 
you  how  to  wear  your  hair,  which,  I 
am  si’-re,  is  most  attractive  as  it  is 
r.ow:  but  the  complaint  is  that  your 
Inir  iiitc’.’feres  witli  the  feeding  of  the 
prcfsea  and  causes  Hie  .spoiling  of 
many  sheets  of  paper.” 

How  did  she  wear  her  hair?  We  are 
not  told;  but  there  are  two  storio.s  in 
explanation  of  the  complaint:  (1)  That 
her  hair  was  blown  about  and  got  on 
tile  paper;  (21  “that  her  style  of  hair- 
dressing was  so  unique  and  attractive 
that  her  fellow-employe.s  were  unable 
to  keep  their  eyes  off  her  and  hence 
j their  work,  not  her.s,  deteriorated.” 

I We  are  incl  ned  to  think  that  she  i.s 
a non-conformist,  that  she  dresses  in- 
dividually and  not  gregariou.sly.  that 
she  arrauge.s  her  hair  to  suit  best  the 
shape  of  her  head  and  ll.r  general  style 
I Ilf  architecture.  There  are  many  men 
who  wear  onl.v  ihe  liat  that  i.s  in  fash- 
ion. without  consideration  ^of  inu.s.jnil 
effect.  Ludklns  sots  to  the  hatter. 
"What  is  the  correct  thir.g?'’  'fhe  hat- 
ter produces  it.  and  f.udkin.s’.s  only  care 
is  to  feel  that  U is  the  right  s'z-. 

! Dudkjr.s  i.s  ratiirr  short  and  undeniably 
fat;  his  Iiec.tl  is  Hii.-k  and  bulbou.-.  anJ 
there  is  a wit'e  i-cl  streak  v.’here  hi.s 
neck  ciiir.bs  toward  Hie  crown.  The 
fashionable  h;U  at  the  Hrne  is  a dinky 
i Derby,  w ill  a ridiculous,  narrow, 
c;irled-up  bririi.  l.udkins  ihlnlcs  ihal 
by  wearing  the  generalij'  approved  hit 
of  the  .se.isoii  he  will  not  be  conspicu- 
ous: but  th-’  moment  he  mount.s  it  he 
is  a tieiirc  in  fai'cc  cmn'di’.  So  with 
T.-rimeM  hi  Hie  matter  cf  anaiiging  the 
coilTm-e.  'iHie  p,impkin-:ii  aled,  t.ie 
horse-headed.  women  with  reguUr 
fi.atmes,  and  women  with  misfit  iio.ses 
and  ears,  the  iow-brow'd  and  ihcy 
with  intellectual,  porotlaiii-kncb  I'ore- 
head.s — the.'/  .all  aie  sl.ivcs  to  one  inflex- 
ible st>le.  Wl’i-ii  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  was  in  Rotterdam,  nearly 
200  year.s  ago,  .she  wi'Ote:  "The  com- 
mon .servant.®,  and  little-shnp-wonieii 
here  are  more  nicely  c-lcab.  than  mast 
of  our  ladies;  and  the  great  variety 
of  neat  dresses  (every  woman  dre.s.sliig 
her  head  after  her  own  fashion)  is  on 
additional  pleasure  in  seeing  the  town.” 
Were  not  tiii.se  women  far  more  ai- 
tractivi:  to  the  male  I’nan  the  iiib'e 
dames  of  Vienna  .«ccn  b.\’  Lady'  Mary 
the  menth  after,  who  all  built  mirifick 
structures  on  their  heacis.  fabrics  of 
gauze  about  a yard  high,  three  or  four 
.stories,  fortified  with  numberless  yards 
ot  Iieav.v  ribbon,  and  mixed  a great 
quantity  of  false  hair  with  their  own.' 
jand  belie-vcd  it  “a  particular  beauty 
to  have  their  heads  too  large  to  go  into 
a modei'ate  tub”?  'Phis  hair  was  pro- 
digiously powdered,  “and  .set  out  with 
three  or  four  row.s  of  hodkin.s  (wonder- 
fully large,  that  stick  out  two  or  three 
inches  from  their  hair)  made  of  dia- 
monds,' jiearls,  red,  green  and  yellow 
stones,  that  it  certainl.v  requires  as 
much  art  and  -experience  to  carry  the 
load  upright  as  to  dance  upon  May  Dav 
with  the  garland.” 

Ah.  T.ady  Jlary,  would  that  you  were 
alive  toda.v  and  writing  c.ssays  anri 
novels!  Perhaps  .you  were  not  fastidi- 
ously neat,  perhaps,  again,  you  were 
cruelh-  .slandered  in  an  age  when  soap 
was  not  held  to  lie  a necessity,  lint 
you  had  wit  and  under.”tandlng.  you 
were  a woman  of  .shrewd  ob.servation 
and  much  experience,  .vou  were  whole- 
somely free  from  cramping  baiids  of 
com  cntionalisin,  alHiongli  j'our  sta.v.s 
made  the  beautie.s  at  Sophia  wondPi-  at 
the  disciplin-  of  .vour  hu.sband.  who, 
they  believed,  caused  you  to  be  locked 
fip  in  that  machine.  We  would  not 
exchange  a novel  written  by  you  today 
for  all  of  the  works  by  ingenious  ladies 
■wfiich  are  "prime  stllers”  and  .ire  ex- 
tolled b.v  literar.v  magazines  controlled 
h.v  publishers.  Yes,  we  woul.i  throw 
aside  for  you  even  the  latest  and  long- 
c.st  invitation  of  Mr.  Henry  James  by 
Mrs.  Editb  ''Vharton. 

14  e respect  and  admire  the  young 
woman  who  was  employ»d  ns  a pr.iss- 
iPeder  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  Washington.  Her  coiffure  is 
the  streaming  fla.g  of  independence.  In- 
asmuch as  we  have  not  just  now  the 
price  of  a railway  ticket  to  Washington, 
and  the  distance  between  us  is  magnifi- 
cen:.  we  should  like  to  exchange  photo- 
graphs. Our  own  is  a sweet  thing 
taken  in  1876.  when  we  paid  consider- 
able .ittention  to  dress  and  pleasing 
attitudes. 


Baiizll,  near  Ost.-nd,  thoughtfully  ob- 
served that  hi.s  horse  wa.s  dying  and, 
a humane  person,  he  blew  .lut  its 
'craln.s.  J,ieut.  Gibbon  could  not  bear 
to  shoot  Ids  horse;  he  dismoiintc.l  and 
w.iti’htd  the;  animal  “panting  its  ilfe 
away.’’  The  scene  when  Lieut.  Mada- 
me t came  .i.'i  lir.st  was  one  of  “greit 
enlliu?  iasm. “ His  horse  dieel  soon  after. 
“Many  liorses  fell  exhausted." 


Among  our  notes  collected  for  “The 
Hi.story  of  the  Theatre  Angel"— wc 
I liPd  the  .ptulcment  that  in  the  latt.'r 
I half  of  the  sixteenth  ceiitury,  in  play- 
houses of  Ltuidoii,  the  actors  iia.d  i.i 
kneel  down  after  the  perform  me  s 
were  over  and  pray  solemnly  for  the 
patron  of  their  theatre. 


“H.”  wrote  to  the  New  York  Evening 
PosI : 

“Most  of  ns  are  under  the  impression 
that  ‘promoting’  is  a latter-diy  devel- 
opment of  business  life.  But  over  throe 
/lundrea  years  an  anonymous  but 

talented  playwx-i^ht  drew  tliis  picture 
8'nld,  in  the  play  of  ‘Wilv  Be- 
guiled.’ ” • 

Fortunatus— 

But  tell  me.  what‘x  thy  coui'se  of  life. 

And  ho'w  tliou  shift’ st  for  maint^^-nance  in  the 
world  ? 

^ Robin  Goodfellow— 

^ai«h.  Mr.  I am  in  a manner  a promoter. 

Or.  more  fitly  termed,  a promoting  ktiave; 
i creep  Into  the  presence  of  (erreat  men. 

And.  under  colors  of  their  frle.nd.ships, 
jnect  such  won4lers  in  the  world 

curse  me  that  are  yet  un- 


The  inlcrnationa.l  military  ride  from 
Brussels  to  Ostend,  a distance  of  S2VL- 
miles,  ior  Kinp  Leopold’s  prize,  was. 
Indeed,  a “briltianf'  affair.  l/i-ut. 


The  list  of  orchestral  works  which 
will  be  performed  at  the  Wor- 
cester (Mass.)  Festival  Sept.  2D-' 
Oct.  3.  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Franz  Kneisel  is  significant.  Contrast- 
ed with  lists  of  orchestral  works  per- 
foimed  10  years  ago  it  is  incredible. 

The  older  and  more  conservative  com- 
posers represented — more  conservative, 
•as  they  aro  reckoned  in  these  restless 
days  of  experiments  and  moods— are 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn:  Bach, 
by  a concerto  in  which  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  solo  profi- 
ciency: Beethoven,  not  by  a symphony, 
but  b.v  the  “Leonore”  overture  No.  III., 
and  Mendelssohn  by  his  most  beautiful 
and  romantic  orchestral  composition— 
the  overture  to  “The  Hebrides.” 

Who  are  the  other  composers?  Ber- 
lioz, with  his  brilliant  “Roman  Car- 
nival” overture,  Berlioz,  the  inventor 
of  modern  orchestration,  who.  by  some 
of  his  works,  is  still  in  the  front  rank 
j of  daring  colorists;  Wagner,  with  the 
I overtures  to  “Tannhauser”  and  “Parsi- 
fal; ’ Chausson,  a modern  of  the  mod- 
erns, with  his  delicate  pastelle  “Vi- 
viane;”  Loeffler,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  individual  tone-poets  in 
the  history  of  music.  Nor  is  Richard 
Strauss  neglected,  thougih  he  appears 
■with  the  Love  Scene  from  his  “Feuers- 
mith,”  and  not  with  one  of  his  defiant 
symphonic  poems,  which  might  well 
startle  and  perplex  a misoellaneous 
Festival  audience  accustomed  to  per- 
functory music.  Young  America  is 
represented  by  Converse  and  Curry. 

'W'ho  are  the  symphonists?  Not 
Mozart,  not  Haydn,  not  Mendels.sohn, 
not  even  Beethoven,  but  C6sar  Franck,’ 
Saint-Saens  with  his  organ-symphonyi 
and  Tschaikowsky  with  his  “Pathetic.  ' 
Franck’s  symphony  is  one  of  the  most 
radical,  perhaps  the  most  radical  In 
its  tendencies  of  all  modern  composi-  1 
tions  of  the  class.  Tschaikowsy’s  “Pa-  1 
thetic”  is  unconventional  in  form  and 
arrangement,  and  it  is  the  supreme  ex- 
pression ofapessimism  in  music.  The 
symphony  b.v  Saint-Baens,  whatever 
may  be  thought  considerin.g  the  orig- 
inality of  thematic  material,  is,  witii 
the  exception  of  the  slow  and  more 
deliberately  popular  movement,  a work 
of  modern  construction. 

The  orchestral  program  as  a whole, 
then,  is  intensely  modern.  The  only 
sop  to  the  crowd  is  the  music  from 
Rubinstein’s  ballet,  “The  Vine,"  which 
is  poor  stuff,  inferior  to  liis  ballet 
music  from  “The  Demon,”  far  below 
the  level  of  his  “Feramors”  ballr-t,  and 
not  to  be  named  in  the  same  brcaih 
with  any  ballet-suite  by  Delibes,  Tlv/re 
is  no  important  orchestral  work  at  this 
Festival,  that  is,  merely  pedagogic  and 
instructive.  This  program  is  an  open- 
ing wedge,  and  the  tvedge  is  already 
di'iven  fai'  in.  Such  a program  is 
more  truly  educational  than  a dozen 
sets  of  “historical  series,”  or  any  list 
of  highly  respectable  works  arranged 
chronologically.  The  Festival  audi- 
ence -will  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing pieces  by  earnest  men  of  mod-irn 
thought  and  emotions;  rot  one  piec', 
but  .several  pieces.  This  audience,  will 
renew  its  admiration  for  Mendelssohn 
by  heuring  one  of  his  few  master- 
pieces, not  one  of  his  numerous  exam- 
ples of  sniu.g  .and  neatly-combed-and- 
bru.«hed  sentiinentalisni.  Mr.  KncL.el 
and  the  Managers  of  the  Festival  have 
'coldly  'hoisted  the  flag  of  romanticism; 

alike  to  them  are  Frenchman,  Rus-  ' 
Sian,  German,  American.  A Festival  j 
arranged  in  such  a spirit  and  wUh  : 
such  an  aim  cannot  he  neglected  as 
an  old  threadbare  tale;  nor  will  it  be 
attended  with  y.iwiis  and  strei-thing."  j 


has  this  time  founil  a voli  erTlib  singer's 
name  is  Murafort."  Yes,  but  the 

oi  arms,  as  a tluty  to  be  iliscnargeu  Mfenestrcl  says  his  name  is  Muratore, 
flee ijily,  anjl  with  the  idle  approval  ol  and  he  will  create  an  important  part  in 
stock  phrases.  * Reynaldo  Hahn’s  opera  ,“Ija  Carmelite.’’’ 

The  vocal  works  chosen  for  perform-  Tom  Jlaciagan,  an  old-time  comic 
anco  are  not  of  like  interest,  and  yet  singer,  died  in  a hospital  at  Kdinburgh 
there  is  a step  forward.  According  Aug.  7,  at  the  age  of  75.  In  the  sixties 
to  cu.stom,  Air.  Chadwick's  “Judith,"  and  early  sewenties  "the  great  Aiackney 
which  was  produo  d at  Worcester  at  and  Maclagan"  were  shining  stars.  G. 
the  last  Festival,  will  be  repeated.  But  w.  Hunt  and  George  Ware  wrote  songs 
why  a third  performance  of  Mr.  Par-  for  them,  such  as  “Jeems  Bass's  Bitter 
ker’B  "Hora  Novissima”?  The  ora-  Beer,”  "Captain  Jinks"  and  others, 
torlo  has  pages  of  indisputable  beauty  xhe  Era  tells  us  that  Alaclagan’s  imi- 
and  strength,  but  can  it  endure  such  tatlon  of  Sims  Reeves  at  the  Alhambra 
familiarity.’  The  portions  of  Bach's  drew  all  London.  “The  great  tenor 
Christmas  oratorio  will  be  sung  at  came  to  see  his  double,  and  a friend 
Worcester  for  the  first  time,  and  the  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  ‘Well,’ 
performance  of  Gabriel  Faure's  "The  replied  Reeves,  ‘it  is  painfullly  real- 
Birth  of  Venus”  will  be,  It  Is  said,  the  istlc.’  ” Alaclagan's  greatest  success 
first  in  public  in  this  country.  his  engagement  as  Faust  in 

"Judith”  will  be  performed  on  Tues-  Herv6’s  operetta,  when  Emily  Soldene 
day  evening.  Sept.  30;  the  Christ-  played  Marguerite. 

mas  oratorio  and  the  closing  scene  of  'phe  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
the  first  act  of  "Parsifal,”  with  Mr.  York  Evening  Post  alludes  to  "Camille 
Ftederic  Martin  as  Gurnemanz,  oil  d'Erlanger.”  the  composer  whose 
Wednesday  evenln.g;  "Hora  Novlssi-  mother  was  a daughter  of  Slidell,  an 
nia"  on  Thursday  evening;  and  Faure’s  envoy  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
"Birth  of  Venus"  on  Friday  evening, 


in  the  .1,118  of  his  own  . 

see  ho  bath  but  acted  over  lf»  Fore.alhc  . , 
what  it  was  to’ me  In  ages  past,  and  what 
living  will  be  In  all  ages  to  come. 


Artists'  Night,  wihen  Suzanne  Ad- 
ams, Gertrude  Stein  and  Messrs.  Ham- 
lin and  Campanari  will  also  be  heard 
in  solos.  Air.  Gabrllowitsch.  the  plan 
1st.  will  play  on  Thursday  afternoon. 


Not  the  same,  rot  the  same.  The  .son 
is  Frederick  d'Erlanger;  the  more  cele- 
brated composer  is  Camille  Erlanger. 


To  T.  B.— This  Alois  Burgstaller,  who 


.Sembrich  wfll  open 


3day  afternoon.  lu  a.  u.  to  sing 

Us,-  <=bort  concert  has  been  engaged  by  Ah.  Grau  to  sing 
her  short  cODcerT.  ir.  Wagner  s op- 


our  at  Scranton  on  Oct.  20.  Boston  | 
vill  be  among  the  cities  visited  by 

ler. Suzanne  Adams  will  sing  in  con- 

lert  In  this  country  from  October  till 

day Ovide  Musin,  now  teacher  ot 

he  violin  at  the  LlSge  Conservatory, 
vrtl  be  among  the  visitors  this  fall- 
30  will  Steli  Geyer,  “a  wonderful  child 

,'lolinist.” Arthur  Bird’s  "Serenade 

=rr  wind  instruments,  which  too’.t  the 
Paderewski  prize  and  was  played  in 
Eoslon  last  season  at  a Lorgy  concert, 
will  he  performed  at  Berlin  next  w’inter 
at  a concert  given  by  E.Tail  Pr-.ll. 

The  Palermo  Con.servatory  offered  a 
prize  of  $200  for  an  oratorio.  Salvatore 
Messina  Averna  took  it  with  his  Ju- 
dith.’*  Another  Italian,  Giuseppe  Ri- 
ei  otii  has  written  a one-act  opera, 

"La  Fig.la  di  Jefte"  (Teramo.  July  0).  -ho^’ 

from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  BaMCUtn  v 

Bible  and  the  Apocrypha  are  stiil 
known  in  Italy.  Still  another  Italian 
Curio  Cordaru,  has  written  a one-act 
opera  "The  Temptation.^  of  Jesus,”  a 
sort  of  fantastic  sacred  drama  tor  two 
characters,  the  Saviour  and  Saten.  and 
with  invocations  and  apparitions.  It 

will  be  produced  at  Turin. Tamagr.o 

has  been  decorated  with  the  cross  of 

the  Legion  of  Honor. A new  opera 

has  been  based  on  Alexandre  Dumas's 
“Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr”  and  Au- 
guste Charpuis  has  written  the  music 

-or  it. Josephine  Singer,  once  a popu- 

ar  sln.ger,  has  been  admitted  Into  a 


the  leading  tenor  parts  in 
eras  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hoube 
next  winter,  will  then  visit  the  b nitca 
Sutes  for  the  first  time..  He  "'as  born 
Suit  27  1871.  at  Holzkirchen.  1n  the 

Ba^'irian  Highlands,  and  first  studied 
^ngfng  with  Bellwith  at  Ftankfort-on- 
Ihe^AIain.  Afterward  he  *^tudied  with 
Tillin’?  Ivneise  who  prepares — alter  the 

manner  of  Cosima-fo';  Bayreuth  Burg- 

staller  «ang  ot  Bayreuth  in  1591,  as  a 
rtorfster.  He  afterward  appea^red  as 
Froh  in  “Das  Rhelngold,'  fuid  ^alther 
In  Tinnhauser-”  in  1597  as  Sieglried,  m 
i8')<Tas  sVe-mund.  As  Siegfried  he  was 

/‘‘ii  ip^  I*3.ris  Brussels*  etc.  He 
nnw  a member  of  the  Frankfort  com- 
Mnv  Enthusiastic  Germans  say  that 
h?  kands  as  the  expomnt  o^ 

the  new  Bayreuth  school  of  vocal  art 
^vvhich,  being  interpreted,  tneans  that 
bo  is  a pure  exponent  of  an  impure 
school.  He  sang  Froh  and  Siegmund  at 


Mr  Herbert  L.  Clarke  and  his  Ameri- 
can Band,  of  Providence,  R.  I-,  were 
most  successful  at  Willow  Grove.  Phil- 
.^AiTvVvi'1  "Mr  Clarke,  born  at  Woburn 
a son  of  Prof.  Wm.  Horatio 
Plarkl'  wal  solo  cornet  with  Gilmore. 
S/f'rw’t  and  Sousa  before  he  became 
^nd^uctor  of  the  well-known  band  The 
Philadelphia  critics  were  warm  In 
prais^  ilt.  Sharpless  wrote  in  the 

^*^f^'as  at  Willow  Grove  and  heard  Mr. 

^?er®a°n"/e“^^t‘^^^uJTciri 

entire  rai  & «?mnd  opera,  and  he 

F"°t€^1o^we ‘of  ‘^authS!"  He" do"eI 
has  the  tpree  u magnetism 


Tomor.'ow  we  go  a-.iourneymg.  O r 
comn.i-nion,  the  Earnest  Student  of  So- 
ciologv,  says  that  we  shall  make  to- 
"ether  a f.arnous  sociological  lour,  but 
we  do  not  prescribe,  to  ourselves  so 
preposterously.  There  are 
whom  wc  expect  ,o  ®'udy. 
pater  Power  and  Geoige  Alfred  Lamb, 
the  gallaiu  Cant.  Stern  ">’h  hts  1 « 
man  doesn’t  live  who  could  ,'c,.r.ide 
ipo  ho  wouldn  t live;  it  would  mean 
that  man  an«  mvself  alone  ir  a rotan 
I.ace  to  face,"  yea.  Ca,.t.  Stern  who 
reminds  us  pleasantly  of  Ancient  I is- 
t..|-  there  is  the  Grand  Duke  Bulls 
vlaiimirovitch,  who.  ■••cecrdlng  to  the 
New  VoF-  Sun.  ’s  "Prince  of  the  thdei 
M XlMhe  uVrlets;"  both  Mr.  MitchMl 
and  Mr.  J.  Pler;)ont  Morg.m  wish  to  con- 
sult us  eonccining  the  coal  strike;  theie 
is  I'll  important  meeting  of  the  conrult- 
ing  editors  of  the  Great  Dictionary  ol 
] rofanilv  and  Curse  Lore;  we  nave 
neen  invllec’  to  a wctl.ling  it.  the  stoke- 
l-oic  r,i  ihe  sveifl  steamer  C.Tseara;  th.ie 
is  AI’-.  W.  S.  Devery'.s  continual  p r- 
foi malice  in  New  York;  there  are  the 
leciure.s  In  a.icag.0  on  marriege.  slaog. 
and  the  proper  chestisement  of  U-e 
vMing;  we  hope  in  Sar  Francisco  to 
learn  the  true  inwardness  of  the  lau 
inysteric.is  prize  iignl  in  whice.  Co  . 
I’iizsinnions,  the  wiliest  of  '■ngiltsl'^’ 
wa?  caught  with  a blank  expr-ssion  on 
his  noble  face  and  his  maulers  down; 
we  really  should  visit  Mr.  Krueger  to 
find  out  whetlier  the  story  now  told  in 
England  is  true,  viz.;  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  a pocket  handkerchief  was 
a nscft’l  articie  and  one  that  tnig.U  be 
worn  with  full  di’cs.s  or  hand-me-down, 
so,  although  he  grumtied  at  the  ex- 
pense. he  finally  i>urchascd  one.  'tu 
last  him  throughout  his  stay  in  Europe 
—as  you  sec.  England  is  a generous  foe; 
two  or  thice  months  might  1)?  .spent  to 
great  advantage  at  Newport  akne.  al- 
though it  is  hardlyt  probable  that  Air. 
J.  J.  Van  Alen  would  sit  in  our  sctilp- 
lutal  leu  and  tell  us  all  his  troubles, 
VO  should  like  to  sea  Carcassonne  be- 
fore we  die;  tl.ere  are  so  many  men. 
women  and  tilings— iiid  yet  all  must  be 
oune  in  two  weeks. 


then  he  did  (wthat  few  have  had  the 
courage  to  dO;  he  read  the  book  itself. 
To  his  amat4'n'‘^t't  ^ 

line  in  tliatTlncoherent  volume  which 
referred  in  any  manner  whatever  to  the 
Baconian  theory  itself,  although  Haw-  ^ 
thorne  in  the  preface  alluded  to  the  dar- 
ing aim  of  .Miss  Bacon,  the  attempt  to 
strike  the  most  glorious  of  stars  from 
the  literal  y firmament.  The  book  was 
published  through  the  generosity  of  a 
Mr.  Bennoch,  who  was  dead  at  the 
time  Air.  Conway  read  it.  The  nephew 
and  biographer  of  Aliss  Bacon  was  un- 
able to  furnish  any  explanation  of  the 
unaccountable  omission.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  pu’olishor  protested  and  made 
cuts  in  the  manuscript?  I\'e  give  Air. 
Cen wav’s  storv  as  he  told  it;  we  hava 
not  read  Aliss  Bacon’s  took.  Is  it  not 
hrticr  to  read  the  pla.es  of  Shakespeare 
than  books  about  him.  even  when  the 
commentator  is  a Alabie  or  a Alustbe 


jliiaa 
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poorhouse  at  A' 


3 been  admitted  Into  a has  the  torce  magnetism 

,'ienna. SIgismund  von  I no^  ’^thorough’  musicianship  dominates 

_**  4 Vv  I n o'  « . » _ 


Hatisegger,  whose  "Barbarossa  *'*hand  is  better  balanced 

pi.  asctl^some  and  distressed  the  con-  of  the  first-class  organiza- 

servaUve  unJ  hidebound  at  a Sym-  ^-jons  we  have  heard, 
phony  concert  in  Boston  last  season.  . i 


h;.s  been  chosen  artistic  director  of  the 
Aliistum  Concerts  at  Frankfort,  and 
he  will  begin  his  work  there  in  1903.— 
Lccocq’s  latest  operetta,  "Jetta,”  will 
he  priduced  at  Brussels.  "La  Fille  de 


That  is.  perhaps,  its  chief  eharm. 
The  basses  and  trombones  are  supero 
in  their  strength.  There  is  a marked 
resemblance  to  violins  in  the  clarinets 
and  the  woodwinds  were  better  than 
anv  heard  here  for  some  time. 

"The  rhythmic  precision,  the  phrasing 


Wo  T at  Brussels.  i-a  rine  uc  | -pne  rnytnmie  pieeisiui,.  — 5 

Mme.  Angot"  was  produced  in  that  cdty  j and  m^^^  up 

In  1572.  Dees  Lecoeq  think  that  the  plate  effect  that  is  w orlh  hearing  over 

of  nroduction  may  change  his  luck,  for  again. 


We  take  this  jovrney  at  no  incon- 
siderable .neonvenitnee;  for  we  pref;!’ 
our  own  b.-d  and  bathtub,  and  we  are 
particular  as  to  tlic  preparation  ot  our 
inorning  and  evening  gruel.  Our  daxly 
rules  must  be  broken;  for  a fortnight 
we  cannot  go  to  bed  at  9 o’clock  P.  Al.; 
wc  shall  be  tempted  with  ricn  and 
heating  food  and  v/ilh  strong  liquors; 
we  shall  be  excited  by  conversation 
with  lords  of  finince.  titled  and  un- 
titled aristocrat.s,  deep  thinkers  of  the 
AVest,  and  lovely  women;  even  large 
and  regular  doses  of  Sal  Hepatica  will 
not  ward  off  all  the  evils;  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology  will  be  separated 
from  Aliss  Eustacia.  and  his  compan- 
ioiis  of  Blossom  Court;  we  shall  re- 
turn, benefactors  and  menially  bene- 
fited- but  much  harm  can  be  don?  to 
the  abdominal  clock-work  in  two 
weeks;  and  benefactors  are  not  cured 
of  physical  ilis  at  civic  expense.  Pub- 
lic services  encourage  private  ailments. 


Don  ,Tos6  Avana, 'formerly  a manngerj 
of  bull-fights,  is  now'  manager  of  the! 
Royal  opera  at  Aiadrid.  ilc  whispered 
his  plans  to  .a  reporter.  "For  30  years 
1 hSve  managed  bull-fights,  and  my 
first  c.ire  was  always  to  find  good 
toreros;  , after  they  were  secured  X 
bought  bulls.  I shall  apply  the  same 
lirificiple  in  Itie  cho'ce  of  a repertory: 

1 shall  first  try  to  find  singers  of  the 
first  rank,  and  then  they  will  tell  me 
j in  what  operas  they  can  sing." 

I Certain  suliscribers  to  the  Imperial 
'rheatre-  of  AIoscow  gave  up  their  boxes 
and  refused  to  pay  their  subscriptions 
because  two  slnger.s  ot  whom  they 
were  e-xeicedingl.v  fond,  the  tenor  Kie- 
mentieff  and  the  baritone  Fuschini, 
were  not  re-e-ngaged.  The-  eiuse  is  in 
the  courts. 

,\n  English  journal  published  lately 
this  advertisement:  "Young  woman 

wanted  as  pianist  and  singer;  can  also 
help  behind  the  bar.” 

At.  Alvarez,  the  well-known  Paris 
t.-nor.  and  his  family  had  a narrow 
escape  the  other  day  at  Eu.  They  were 
saying  "Good-by”  to  some  friends, 
u lio  liud  desce-nded  from  the  car  in 
the  great  sriuire  of  l-'lu.  w'nen  a tiac- 
liou  fam  was  seen  bearing  down  on 
■ their  motor.  Tlnre  whs  a callision, 
and  the  anlomobile  was  dashed  on  to 
Ihe  palbwa'-.  Al.  xAlvarcz’s  child  hav- 
ing both  legs  badly  eru.shod. The  Era. 

Emil  Paur  lias  practically  decided  not 

to  return  to  New  Y'ork  next  winter 
and  will  in  any  case  remain  ir, 
Europe  until  January.  Just  where 
he  will  settle  is  not  yet  known.  His 
return  to  New  A'ork  dfpends  on  <*ne 
contingency,  or  rather  on  two.  if  a 
permanent  orchestra  is  formed  here 
next  winter  and  if  Air.  Paur  is  in- 
vHcd  to  take  its  direction,  he  will 
ctm?  b.iek  to  this  city.  Otherwise  he 
will  in  all  orobability  never  return 
lo  the  X’fited  States,  where,  during  his 
residence  of  ID  ye,ars.  he  made  many 
Iriends. — New-  Y’ork  Sun. 
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of  production  may  change  his  luck,  for 
his  star  has  waned  in  Paris.  -A.  Ger- 
man concert  society  has  been  founded 
at  Shangh.ai  for  the  cultivation  of  Ger- 
man music. Spohr’s  opera.  "Kreuz- 

fahrer,”  was  revived  at  Lelpsic  Aug. 

and  voted  unfathomably  dull.  But 
whv  should  anyone  take  interest  m 
such  a long-buried  corpse.  Prince 
Fcrdin.and  Louis  of  Bavaria  w-as  a lio- 
dl“--  In  thcxorcheslra  at  a late  perform- 
a"CL  .if  ‘Die  Mcislerslnger”  at  Alumch. 
"H'  look  his  place  like  an  ordinary 
musi.’lan  and  afterwards  presented  the 
m nx'gor  with  a wreath  as  large  as  a 

cartwheel.” The  Princess  Te  R<angl 

I'ai,  otherwise  known  as  -Mrs.  Ho-wie, 
gave  a concert  in  Ixondon,  Aug.  o.  She 
has  "a  genuine  contralto  voicerand  a 
fine  presence,”  and  her  mofner  was  the 
daughter  of  a Alaori  King. — -The  Era 
(i.ondon)  says:  "An  extraordinary  fid- 

dle, a relic  from  the  front,  has  beeijj 
brought  home  by  a Y'armouth  gunner. 
The  body  of  the  instrument  has  been 
fashioned  from  a meat-tin,  the  finger 
board  and  neck  from  nn  axe  handle; 
the  bridge  is  a tent  peg  and  the  tail 
a tbr.t  ring.  Curious  as  is  Us  structure, 
the  fiddle  provided  merry  music  at 


* . 

The  N.  Y'.  Sun  published  this  ednonal 

article  on  the  deterioration  ot  American 
whistling: 

Sonie  years  ago  there  w-as  w-hat  jattV 
be  called  a ‘-kick"  against  w-hlstllng 
idiots.  It  did  not  reacli,  because  it  was 
aimed  at  fools,  and  they  are  notonous- 
Iv  lucky.  After  all.  the  poor  raouth- 
liuckering  ehaps  w-ere  not  entirelv  to 
blame.  The  trouble*  w-as  in  the  material 
with  w-hich  they  had  to  deal  and  not 
with  their  ability  as  blow-ers. 

Unfortunately,  that  material  has  not 
improved  with  time.  The  whistlers  of 
today  are  bigger,  better  dressed  and  . 
more  blizzardesquo  in  their  notes  than 
ever,  but  their  tunes  are  as  straight  as 
telegraph  poles  and  ihtir  shxVrps  and  ' 
flats,  especially  flats,  seein  to  ha\e 
been  tinkered  to  torture  the  musical 
ear,  that  queer  bunch 
ioned  and  filed  by  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness for  the  persecution  of  un.ortunate 
people  who  love  harmony  and  peace. 

"Alice"  is  "under  the  stone;  so  is 
Christy.  The  lay  of  his  last  minstrel 
is  hushed;  'wild  weeds  are  gathering 
OP  the  hanks  of  the  "Suwmnee  River 
and  “Alassa.”  sure  enough.  Is  in  Gm 
cold,  cold  ground."  Our  poor  boys  now 
VinvA  nothing:  better  to  tneir 

wTiistles  than  the  rubbish  of  the  Lon- 
don concert  halls. 


The  idea  of  witnessing  a wedding  in 
a stoke-hole  is  naturally  repugnant  to 
-iis.  A\’e  much  prefer  to  read  of  the 
wooing  of  the  Countess  of  Cozeile  by 
the  Elector  of  Saxony;  how  on  his  first 
Visit  to  her  he  brought  in  one  hand  a 
bag  of  100,000  crowns  and  in  the  other  ^ 
a horse-shoe,  which  he  snapped  asun- 
der before  her  face,  to  sh-.w  her  bis  j 
enviable  nature,'  ebaracterize'J  by  rb-  | 
X rality  and  strength.  Duties  must  not  | 
he  shirked  even  by  elderly  persons  who  ] 
prefer  a peaceful  lo  a strenuous  life.  , 


During  our  absence  this  column  will  j 
continue  to  be  educational  and  uplift- 
ing. and.  as  always,  it  will  be  free 
from  reckless  personalities,  from  idle 
gos.iip,  or  from  any  appeal  to  the  baser  | 
passions.  ■ 


f‘  ^This  1'=  H melancholy  conditioir 
[ thTn'^s  musical  m America  AY  hat  the 


many  a camp  • e on  the  veldt." |i  tbmgs^mu^srna^i^  ui  ' thTnkfng 

G.-iilhard  w-il^  revive  “Don  Giovanni”  at  rha% b^ 

the  Paris  Opfra  next  season.  A “come  back,  again.  Then,  "e  sn^ 

F6art  will  be  the  D mna  Anna  and  Aliss 


j Demougeot,  the  Donua  Elvira. 


* * 

I Carrt-.  the  manager  of  the  Op-*ra- 
Comiqiie.  Paris,  w-ho  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  of  the  com- 
petition .nt  the  Conservatory  this  ytar, 
happened  to  hear  a young  tenor  sing- 
ing in  the  building.  "He  spoke  to  him, 
heard  th.  : he  had  studied,  but  had  not 
c.arc-d  to  compete.  Carrf  snapped  him 
UD  for  hl>  i.,eatre,  and  asserts  that  he 


muffle  th©  drums  of  our  ears  una 
fSr  the  early  arrival  ot  the  man  with 
the  bow.  , ^ _ 


-le'M  I 


In  seventy  or  eighty  years,  a m.an  may) 
Have  a deep  su-st  of  th*  tVorhl;  'jhj;''' 

H is  what  it  can  afford,  and  w-hat  tis  to  | 
have'  been  a man.  .«uch  a latitude  of  years  ; 
may  hold  a eon.siderable  corner  in  tl,e  gen-  , 
cal  ilap  of  Time;  and  a man  may  have 
Fnliome  of  the  whole  course  thereof 


The  pastor  of  St.  John's  Ca^thoUc  | 
Church  at  Fishkill  Landing.  N.  ., 
said  to  the  women  of  his  can.gregation: 
"Evervone  likes  to  see  a woman  be- 
comingly attired,  but  the  brims  appear 
to  be  growing  in  size;  why,  some  of 
them  are  co  extended  that  the  priest 
cannot  see  a woman's  mouth  in  ord» 
to  permit  her  to  receive  communion.  1 
AVhen  have  not.  priests  and  prophets 
thundered  against  extravagance  in  fe- 
male dress?  Isaiah  was  never  more  hot 
In  irony  than  w-hen  he  foretold  the 
humiliation  of  the  daughters  of  Zion, 
and  how  the  Lord  would  take  away 
the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments 
'about,  thei-  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and 
their  round  tires  like  the  moon,  the 
chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  muf- 
flers. the  bonnets,  and  the  ornamcn,3 
of  liie  legs,  and  the  headbands,  etc. 


A lively  discu.ssion  is  going  on  in 
Kansas  over  the  real  value  of  the 
great  classic  ejperas.  An  Emporia 
band,  it  seems,  undertook  to  rendci 
selections  from  "Tannhauser.  " and  a 
writer  in  the  Atchison  Globe  had  the 
temerity  to  declare  that  ho  would  give 
a dollar  to  anybody  who  could  honestly 
say  that  he  liked  it.  This  precipitated 
the  controversy.  One  party  to  th-e  dis- 
cussion says  that  he  has  heard  the 
Tannhiinscr  overture  rendered  by  some 
ot  the  best  orchestras  in  the  country, 
and  that  it  is  not  "so  very  good  at  the 
best."  xVl  the  w-orst.  which  is  probaldy 
repi-esenled  by  the  Emporia  band  ren- 
dering he  considers  it  horrible.  "Tlierc 
are  places  iii  'Tannbiiuser,'  " he  sa.vs 
"that  remind  us  ot  a quarrel  in  a 
saloon,  and,  finally,  the  saloon-keeper 
and  his  bouncer  throw  a lot  of  drunken 
, men  out  of  the  -window,  taking  the 
sash  w-‘th  them.”  A writer  in  the  Em- 
I porla  Gazette  declares  that  while  he 
is  for  good  music  as  against  ragUme, 
honesty  compels  him  to  admit  that  the 
overtiire  as  played  by  the  Emporia 
band,  was  not  good  music,  but  simpY 
noise,  and  --mighty  uninteresting  noise 
at  that."  The  comment  of  the  Topeka 
Capital  is  more  moderate  and  careful. 
"Good  music,”  this  paper  says,  "grows 
on  one  gradually.”  The  w-riter,  more- 
over, earns  title  lo  the  Emporia  man’s 
dollar  by  declaring  that  even  the  Em- 
poria band’s  rendition  has  “grown  on 
him,”  and  now  ho  likes  it.  He  urges 
that  the  Empori-a  band  be  not  il’scour- 
aged  in  its  strivings,  and  that  the  Em- 
poria citizens  possess  their  ears  in  pa- 
tience, for  the  overture  "must  be  heard 
frequently  and  studied  to  be  appre- 
ciated." And  all  this,  perhaps,  is  the 

tix  rr  nf  m,,c,x,Ql  xxi-itiflsm  Hid  aU" 
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Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conw-ay  once  told  us 
that  when  he  was  preparing  the  ma- 
terials for  his  life  of  Hawthorne  he 
leart  the  singular  preface  by  the  analy- 
tical novelist  to  Della  Bacon’s  book,  and 


beginjiing  of  musical  criticism  and  ap- 

preciation  in  Kansas. New-  York 

Evening  Post. 


A story  is  tcid  to  prove  that  Doni- 
zetti was  Uic  inventor  of  the  ulster. 
One  day  at  Paris  ho  sent  for  the  tailor 
to  measure  him  for  an  overcoat.  'I  he 
tailor  found  him  at  the  piano  surren- 
dering himself  to  the  rapUire  of  com- 
position. Nevcrtheles.s.  lio  was  per- 
suaded to  quit  the  beloved  instiaincnt 
and  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  man  of 
tanc  and  chalk.  The  tailor  ra;tde  th' 


tlllti' 


?h(»|  I 


1 to  l.'iUe  the  l(T5gUi  "sl^^o  Rar- 
fj'  “To  the  Icneo,  sir?”  he  sold, 
ly.  “Lower,  lower,"  answered  the 
ttQsc-r  in  u dreamy  voice.  Ttu'  tuti- 
SrotiKlit  the  measure  half  way 
the  loR  and  ntinsed  ImiuirlnKly. 
er,  lowi'r."  The  tailor  reached 
'Bnkli.s.  "Lower,  low'cr.”  “But,  .sir, 
i won't  he  able  to  walk."  "Waik, 
Who  wnni.s  to  wmlk?”  with  an 
itie  UftliiK  ot  the  arms.  "I  newer 
j?k;  1 .soar.” The  Concert-Ooer. 

L » * » 

folf  is  a inti.sic.al  intimlst.  His  hand- 
ting  i.s  sometimes  too  fine  to  be 
111;’  road  by  the  footlights.  His 
;e  i.s  a dlmimitive  of  the  "Melster- 
ker"  style,  somewhat  Spanish  in  col- 
|ig  but  nthorwiso  genuinely  German, 
original  from  the  first  note  to  the 
The  wo'ld  will  marvel  .some  da.v 
the  musical  virility  and  the  art  a 
iposcr  has  here  lavished  on  a simple 
y of  lovo  before  and  after  mar- 
avc. 


’e  ifuite  agree  with  the  Liondon 
,lsical  News  regarding  the  attitude 
2«;ijthe  Germans  toward  Tschaikowsky. 
‘liicok  years  before  the  .genius  of  the 
..islan  composer  was  recognized  in 
; man.v.  and  now  at  a recent 
r h.ilkowsky  festival  held  at  Pyr- 
i;it  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  said:  "We 

dinan.s  rightly  count  Tschaikowsky 
■rOiie  of  ourselves  despite  his  Rus- 
:ii  nationality  and  education. ” This 
■,  s oo  much.  Why  not  claim  Giiopln 
„ .cl.iszt  fir  Gormani  1 Tschaikowsky 
. !S|t  in  reality  more  Fyench  in  liis 
i -cs  than  German — and  he  is  wdiolly 

Li^isiaii  In  the  linal  ana.iysis, .Must- 

lO Courier  (N,  Y,) 

il/li  r Ik . 

ret  I do  not 'assert  we  ought  to  confine 
rselves  only  to  one  Friend;  but  among 
|e  rest,  there  should  be  one  Eminently  so, 
t casually  pick’d  up  at  a Tavern  or  Eat- 
g-house,  nor  upon  a promiscuous  Meeting 
a Public  Horse-race,  or  a formal  Salute 
parting  in  the  Streets,  as  Is  too  common 
■iwadays;  but  one  chosen  upon  long  and 
jature  Deliberation,  confirmed  by  settled 
|mverse,  and  ’with  whom  (according  to 
at  celebrated  Proverb)  we  have  eaten  a 
ashel  of  Salt. 


Mr.  Johnson  enjoys  his  summer  cot- 
ge.  The  cover  of  the  cesspool,  an 
V isis  in  a sandy  ’waste,  is  in  full  view 
I ;om  the  veranda;  he  is  obliged  to  brin.g 
’inking  water  from  a distance,  and  in 

i pai!  when  there  is  no  wind  to  stir 
. {le  mill,  for  he  cannot  afford  this  year 
I 'j  put  in  a force  pump;  sometimes  the 

[andering  fish  oart  forgets  to  call  at 

ii  fe  back  door;  dampness  occasionally 
lins  flour;  coal  is  a luxury,  and  the 
bice  of  stove  wood  is  rising  steadily; 
|ie  tides  seem  to  be  arranged  expressly 
r his  natatorial  inconvenience;  there 
:e  other  facts  In  nature  and  life  that 
ight  annoy;  but  he  finds  delight  in 
fs  dull  routine  and  remoteness  from 
le  din  and  the  strife  of  the  town. 


■He  is  in  bed  by  ten  at  night,  and  on 
s feet  by  seven  in  the  morning.  To 
eserve  domestic  peace  he  sweeps  ttie, 
:randa  and  sifts  the  ashes,  although 
; told  a neighbor  who  Surprised  him 
at  he  did  these  chores  for  the  sake 
exercise.  He  has  books  enough,  and 
loks.of  the  right  kind:  Memoirs  of 

zy  or  disreputable  men  and  ’women, 
d-fashioned  English  novels,  romances 
' ingenious  Frenchmen;  Plutarch’s 
yforals”  in  which  philosophers  discuss 
Ivhether  midst  our  Cups  ’tis  fit  to  talk 
Yarnedly  and  Philosophize,”  “Why  in 
utumn  Men  have  better  Stomacs 
an  in  other  Seasons  of  the  Year,” 
Vhether  or  no  Wrestling  is  the  oldest 
,'cercise”— the  “Morals”  in  the  edition 
» 1694,  with  the  quaintness  ana  the 
,ivor  of  garrulity  that  characterize 
je  original;  odd  numbers  of  the  Mer- 
|re  de  France:  books  on  vampires, 

‘ sters.  bees,  birds,  insanity;  yarns  by 
[erman  Melville.  He  sits  on  his  ver- 
:;da.  watches  the  changing  colors  of 
jarsh-grass,  sea,  and  skyt  he  hears 
(e  notes  and  calls  and  songs  of  birds 
■ thout  any  wish  to  distinguish  be- 
'een  cries  of  alarm,  courtship,  gre- 
; rlousness — ^and  there  is  no  sliooting- 
:m  in  the  house;  afar  off  sound  the 
’Of-beats  on  the  Centreville  road,  and 
e rumble  of  the  bridge;  .the  shrieks 
: 1 the  yells  of  the  dear  children  at 
,e  Monpuit  Lodge  and  Scrub  Cottage 
;e  softened  by  the  distance,  and  he 
:iilos  and  rubs  his  hands  as  he  thinks 
' the  grown  persons  who  are  trying  to 
’,1k  together  over  there  on  the  ver- 
(da  or  snatch  an  afternoon  nap.  Some 
: y he  hopes  to  build  a little  summer- 
|use  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  where 
i stormy  weather,  armed  with  spy- 
f'lss.  sou’wester  and  a case-bottle  of 
jae-apple  rum,  he  may— what  is  the 
Ue  phrase?— yes.  sweep  the  offing.  ' 

The  store  serves  as  his  club.  He 
^rinks  from  the  excitement  that  at- 
fids  the  distribution  of  the  mail,  but 
is  fond  of  dropping  in  at  the  hour 
the  afternoon  when  the  .files  are 
owsy.  The  storekeeper  and  two  or 
ree  villagers  who  are  constitutionally 
ed  welcome  him  without  exagger- 
?d  joy,  without  feigned  respect.  He 
ars  how  Mr.  Merkins  down  hy  the 
ach  has  not  yet  paid  the  bill  of 
43  that  has  been  standing  for  two 
ars;  he  learns  the  latest  develop- 
mt  in  the  courtship  of  Abner  and 


Mollle — a courtsTujy  row  in  its  seventh 
year;  and  then  thoee  is  talk  about  Han- 
nah Screechum,  who  was  killed  by 
Capitqln  Kidd,  or  one  of  his  merry 
men,  on  Grand  Island,  when  the  Cap- 
tain buried  a pot  of  money  and  jewels, 
and  then  sailed  away.  Hannah  still 
screeches  and  she  is  loudest  just  be- 
fore daybreak.  There  are  sceptics  who 
pretend  that  she  is  an  owl  or  a loon. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  asked  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  the  newly 
organized  band,  and  he  says  with  a 
judicial  air:  “They  play  surprisingly 

well,  when  you  Remember  how  few 
months  they  have  practised  together. 
They  wear  handsome  uniforms.  Where 
did  they  get  them?” 

Thus  Mr.  Johnson,  who  prefers  the 
exercise  of  the  spade  and  hoe  in  put- 
tering about  his  place  to  that  of  golf, 
leads  a restful,  blameless  life.  A 
man  of  modest  income,  he  seems  a 
pauper  to  the  flamboyant  palacers  by 
the  beach,  whose  hospitality  suggests 
the  continual  presence  of  the  village 
band.  He  delights  in  the  visit  of  a 
well-tried  friend  of  congenial  tastes; 
he  is  courteous  to  some  bosom-friend 
of  Mrs.  Johnson;  but,  with  Horace, 
he  hates  the  crowd  and  Persian  feasts. 
And  therefore  he  is  regarded  by  tho 
restless  and  the  ostentatious  as  a 
singular  person,  a misanthrope,  a 
crank.  “Why  did  Mrs.  Johnson  ever 
marry  him?  She  is  quite  presentable, 
and  she  must  have  been  rather  pretty 
some  years  ago.  I hear  that  he  is 
not  at  all  well;  he  is  not  allowed 
to  eat  anything  but  some  prepared 
bread  and  buttermilk.  I wonder  how 
he  could  afford  to  build  that  cottage.” 


[once,  somctlmo.s  twice.  “It  was  an 
luneasy  and  di.sti’i.-.'-in.g  effort  of  n’l- 
lure,  preceded  by  itching,  red  spots, 
and  swellings;  liie  fingers  became  stiff, 
hard,  and  painful  tu  the  ends,  and 
about  the  nails'  the  pain  w.as  exqui- 
site. The  whole  process  of  changing 
w.as  completed  in  from  10  to  12  day.s, 
but  it  was  about  six  montlis  before 
the  n.ails  were  perfectly  renewed.  From 
the  hands  the  skin  came  off  whole 
like  a glove.”  We  are  told'  that  ther’3 
are  men  who  cast  their  clothes  with 
each  season  and  appear  In  fresh  and 
brave  apparel,  and  our  Informants  are 
of  good  standing  in  the  community. 


I in  About-town  attire:  lake  the  case  of 
■ riding  breeches.” 


This  artist  in  tailoring  has  published 
his  “fresh,  personal,  original  impres- 
sions,” with  illustrations  whloh,  “pour- 
tray  (sic)  current  London  styles  as 
witnessed  hy  him.”  As  he  himsfli” 
.says  in  his  prefatory  address  to  his 
“clients” : 

"He  does  not  suppose  that  hi.s  customers 
need  education  from  him  in  matters  of 
dress,  b’ut  he  docs  think  they  may  be  in- 
terested in  a report  on  Styles  from  an 
independent  and  unofficial  scurce.” 

“Among  the  impressions  gathered  during 
his  eastern  travel  was— Tltat  amongst  men 
in  the  foremost  European  Countries,  there  Is 
a growing  Interest  In  Dress.  This  is  a sign 
not  of  decay  or  effeminacy,  but  of  culture. 
It  Is  not  well  that  the  American  public 
should  be  behind  in  such  a matter.” 


Mr.  Johnson  does  not  wish  to  be 
entertained,  and  not  merely  because 
he  cannot  in  turn  entertain  in  the 
manner  that  many  of  his  neighbors 
would  expect  and  demand.  He  does 
not  hesitate  in  town  to  sit  at  rich 
men’^  feasts,  for  he  feels  that  he  gives 
pleasure  to  his  hosts.  If  he  were  vain 
and  puf£ed-up,  he  would  say  that  his 
presence  lent  distinction.  He  is  not 
stingy;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  inclined 
toward  extravagance  in  his  money 
dealings.  He  realizes  that  there  are 
men  and  women  in  the  world  who 
keep  a set  of  books  in  hospitality, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  balance 
them.  Two  luncheons  given  by  Mrs. 
Ferguson  are  credited  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Merkins,  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  Indebted 
to  Mrs.  Merkins  for  one  dinner  and 
a tea.  Thus  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  still 
in  debt. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  is  invited  to  dine 
he  does  not  instinctively  say,  “If  wte 
go,  we  must  liave  them  to  dinner  later. 
Merkins  expects  champagne,  and  I can’t 
afford  to  give  It;  and  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  -with  our  simple  fare.  I think 
we  had  better  refuse.  Say  I have 
sciatica  or  any  old  thing;  that  I am 
here  for  my  health  this  summer.”  He 
does  not  say  this  instinctively,  but  he 
has  found  out  Merkins’s  habits  of  life 
and  thought.  He  avoids  men  and 
women  of  this  particular  order  in  the 
city;  why  should  he  expose  himself 
and  his  wife  to  their  scorn  or  pity  In 
the  country?  Even  the  informality  of 
a Merkins  is  spectacular.  Better  a 
piece  of  sword  fish,  a cucumber,  and 
spring  water  at  home,  -with  a friend  to 
encourage  disputation,  v^ith  the  good- 
night of  the  crows,  with  the  lights  ap- 
pearing one  hy  one  on  the  headland 
across  the  bay,  with  Mrs.  Johnson, 
never  so  young  and  desirable,  as  'when, 
candle-stick  in  hand,  she  gives  tire  last 
look  about  the  room  to  be  deserted  till 
the  morning. 

'*7  / f»  Z 

I I’.ave  been  often  told  that  nobody  now  | 
would  read  anything  that  was  plain  and 
true;  that  was  accounted  dull  work,  ex- 
cept one  mixed  something  of  the  sublime, 
prodigious,  monstrous,  or  Incredible;  and 
then  they  would  read  the  one  for  the  sake 
of  the  other.  So  rather  than  not  be  read. 

I have  put  in  a proportionable  little  of  the 
monstrous.  

We  have  received  a report  of  the 
Coronation  as  “personally  observed” 
by  a prominent  “artist  in  fine  tailor- 
ing” whose  studio  ' or  atelier — perish 
the  coarse  tt’ord  ‘‘shop’’! — is  in  Boston, 
a city  which,  according  to  “Britan- 
nia,” a geographical  W’ork  published 
[ at  London  in  1673,  is  a “Metropolis, 
seated  very  commodious  for  Traffick 
on  the  Sea-shore;  at  present  a very 
large  and  spacious  Toti’n,  or  rather 
City,  composed  of  several  ’well-ordcred 
Streets,  and  graced  W’lth  fair  and  beau- 
tiful Houses,  which  are  well  inhabited 
by  Merchants  and  Trades-men  who 
drive  a considerable  trade  for  such  com-  | 
modities  as  the  Country  affordeth’’— a 
statement  ’which,  proves  conclusively 
that  the  First  Families  of  today  had 
not  then  arrived. 

This  sartorial  report  is  of  lively  in- 
terest to  us,  for  this  fall  sees  the  re- 
turn of  the.  seventli  year,  in  ’which  we 
are  accustomed  to  shed  our  clothes. 
There  are,  and'  there  have  been  more 
fortunate  beings.  Mr.  William  Wright 
of  Saham  Toney  in  Norfolk,  used  to 
cast  his  skin  every  year,  sometimes 


The  sartorial  artist,  you  observe,  is 
a keen  sociologist  and  a strenuous 
patriot.  I 

As  he  saw  the  Coronation  dress  coat — | 
and  wo  have  no  reason  to  suspect  a j 
glazed  eye  or  obliquity  of  vision— the  ! 
coat  Is  a “coat  of  curves.”  He  did  not 
accept  it  without  rigid  scientific  in-  j 

vestigation.  “The  reason  alleged  is:  I 

that  a curve  is  more  pleasing  to  the  ! 
human  eye,  i.  e.,  more  artistic  than  an 
angle.”  The  inference  is  unavoidable: 
we  hear  him  saying  to  his  clients;  “Get 
on  to  my  curves.’’  I 


“There  are  functions  when  a dress 
garment  of  the  Tuxedo,  or  Jacket 
class,  may  be  correctly  adopted — ' 
termed  in  England  a Dress  Lounge.’’ 
This  Lounge  has  apparently  super- 
seded the  horsehair  o'r  the  cliintz. 
“The  swagger  coat’’  of  this  species  has 
two  outside  pockets,  which  slant  “30 
degrees  from  the  horizontal,”  and  it  is 
laid  out  by  advanced  students  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology. 

“Smart  dressers  often  wear  fancy 
elaborate  buttons  on  their  waistcoats— 
heirlooms,  old  family  relics,  etc.  “Etc.” 
is  vague.  Does  it  include  firedogs,  a 
blue  china  plate,  or  any  old  thing  that 
belonged  to  grandpa,  who  at  the  age 
of  .S7  could  leap  nimbly  into  the  air 
and  crack  his  heels  together  thrice; 
who  never  knew  the  use  of  a tooth- 
brusii?  j 

The  superficial  thinker  might  argue 
that  “the  Coronation  festivities  had  re- 
vived the  wearing  of  Frocks  in  Eng- 
land.” “Mr.  was  informed,  how- 

ever, that  it  was  not  so;  tiiis  premier 
style  has  taken  a foremost  place 
througliout  the  entire  season  of  1902; 
its  success  is  assured  also  for  some 
time  to  come.”  As  the  style  is 
"premier,”  Southern  statemen  will  con- 
tinue to  wear  it  fearlessly  and  with- 
out a waistcoat.  Shirts  will  be  decor- 
ated as  before,  witti  tobacco-chin-drip. 


Another  triumph  for  our  beloved 
country:  “The  American  crease,  it  was 
noticed,  had  obtained  a grip  even  in  the 
inner  sanctum  of  society.”  In  other 
words,  we  hold  proud  England  by  the 
slack  of  the  breeches. 


Bath-house  John  is  vindicated.  , 
“Y'oung  men  of  the  ‘Smart  Set’  class  ’ 
do  not  shrink  from  sporting  vests  in  j 
bright  coloi's,  such  as  crimson,  blue, 
and  violet.” 

But  w’hy  “vest”  and  not  “waistcoat"?! 

An  “authority”  wrote  to  Mr. of  ’ 

Boston:  “As  you  truly  say,  our  dress 

terms  are  vague — indefinite.  This  very 
one  you  mention — Morning  Coat— is  a 
generic  rather  than  a specific  term. 
Changes  take  place  in  style,  make,  etc., 
but  we  do  not  differentiate  by  names 
as  comm.on  sense  demands.  Originally 
a Morning  Coat  was  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Evening  or  Dress 
Coat.”  Who  W’ould  liave  thought  It? 
We  also  learn  that  tliere  are  such  | 
things  as  “simulated  vests.” 


We  regret  to  find  that  on  page  5 

Mr.  uses  the  word  “pants.”  Can 

it  be  that  he  has  a hand-me-down  de- 
partment in  the  back  of  his  studio? 


“The  Kennel  Coat  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  up-to-date  selections  in 
Dondon  today.”  It  is  worn  by  noble 
lords  for  evening -recreation  that  may 
end  in  the  gutter. 


The  New  Coverts  are  not  narrower 
than  last  season.  "He  was  distinctly 
informed  (and  his  notes  confirm  the 
statement)  that  they  are  more  copious 
than  ever.” 

In  Sporting  Dress  “the  dead-hand  of 
conventionalism  presses  lighter  than 


, I 

Motoring  in  Europe  is  "mainly  at  [ 
present  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the 
sport  of  Kings.  In  tills  more  ad- 
vanced democratic  land  every  day 
brings  it  nearer  to  a common  possr s- 
' Sion.”  “Gravures”  in  the  margin  of 
, Ihi.s  report  show  examples  of  motoi- 
clothing.  There  are  live  requirements 
for  a car  coat:  the  fifth  is  “Rocket- 

age.”  Here  Mr.  might  say  with 

Southey:  “Of  all  the  Inventions  of  the 
tailor  (who  is  of  all  artists  the  mo.st 
Inventive)  I hold  the  pocket  to  be  the 
most  commodious  and,  saving  the  fig- 
leaf,  tho  most  indispensable."  But 
neither  Southey  nor  Wbliaktr  of  Man- 
chester. who  wrote  whole  quartos  of 
“hypdthetical  history  in  the  potential 
mood”  to  prove  that  pockets  are 
coeval  with  clotning,  invented  the 
word  "pocketage." 


And  now  wo  leave  this  deep  sartorial 
thinker  with  extreme  reluctance,  and 
place  his  report  between  Pater's  life  ot 
the  Epicurean,  Marius  and  Taillhade’s 
translation  into  French  of  the  great 
romance  by  Petronius  Arbiter.  Yet  it 
was  in  a daily  journal,  not  In  this  re- 
port, we  read  a statement,  unadorned 
by  rhetoric,  which  brought  halm  to  our 
soul:  ‘There  is  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  style  of  overcoats  and  ulsters 
this  coming  season.” 

Fiilus  Cornelius  in  the  Roman  Senate 
hurst  inco  a passionate  flood  of  tears,  . 
hec.ause  Corbulo  called  him  a plucked  ^ 
ostrich. 


iUock  nrt  the  Emperor  William  for 
Ills  devotion  to  his  moustache,  O’ver 
2"i!)  years  ago  the  author  of  a treatise 
on  the  Elements  of  Education  wrote: 
"J  have  a favorable  opinion  of  that 
young  gciiU' man  who  is  curious  in 
fine  moustachios.  The  time  he  enniloys 
in  arljusting,  dressingk  and  curling 
ibem,  is  no  lost  time;  for- tfte ’mroi’P  he 
contemplates  his  moustachios,  the  moie 
his  mind  will  cherisii,  and  be  animated 
by.  masculine  and  courageous  notions. 


Mr.  Figuclredo  Pimentel  introduces  ^ 
to  our  attention  Mr.  Graca  Aranha,  a j 
Brazilian  poet,  novelist,  essayist.  Dike 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Maepherson,  this 
Brazilian  is  an  extraordinary  person. 
•■Ho  has  the  apostolic  grandeur  of 
Toistoi,  the  sweeping  eloquence  of  the 
epical  Zola,  the  courage  of  Sudermann, 
who  destroys  the  false  notion  about 
honor,  the  subtle  charm  of  Maeter- 
linck, and  the  delicate  wit  of  Anatole 
France.”  Indeed.  Mr.  Aranha  must 
be  a wonder.  We  know  of  nothing  ex- 
actly like  him  in  the  United  States. 
But  does  he  write  as  rapidly  as  IRIr. 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  of  Philadel- 
phia, “America’s  fastest  author,”  elec- 
tric essayist,  nimble  novelist,  blazing 
biographer  and  hurricane  historian? 
For  we  accept  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Brady  is  the  fastest  author  in  America, 
although  Lurana  W.  Sheldon  of  New 
Y'orii;,  tho  celebrated  author  of  “Caught 
in  the  Whirlpool,”  (otherwise  entitled 
as  “Now  you  see  Her  and  now  >ou 
Don’t”)  has  friends  who  boast  of  her 
^0,000  words,  "written,  revised  end  re- 
written” in  seven  months.  Mr.  Brady 
may  dictate  to  a half  dozen  stenogra- 
phers at  a time,  or  he  may  use 
synchronously  two  typewriters  by  an 
iiigeniou.s  and  self-devised  combina- 
tion of  hands  and  feet;  we  still  doubt 
it  it  can  be  truly  said  ot  him  as  ot 
Mr.  Aranha,  "ho  has  known  bo’sv  to 
attain  the  maximum  of  artistic  and 
social  culture  of  his  period.”  No  won- 
der that  Germany  wants  Brazil. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  would 
pot  have  impressed  the  ancients,  Hor- 
ace with  his  file,  or  Dord  Shaftesbury 
•with  his  sober  maxims,  who  compared 
the  "just  composer  of  a legitim.ate 
pDce”  to  an  able  traveler  t\’lio  meas- 
ures his  journey  and  considers  bis 
ground.  "He  is  not  presently  upon  fie 
spur,  or  in  his  full  career,  but  walks 
his  steed  leisurely  out  ot  the  stable, 
settles  himself  in  his  stirrup.s,  and 
when  fair  road  and  season  offer,  puts 
on  perhaps  to  a round  trot,  thence  into 
a gallop,  and  after  a while  takes  up. 
As  down,  or  meadow,  shady  lane  pre-  i 
.stmt  themselves,  he  accordingly  suits 
ills  pace,  favors  his  palfrey,  and  is 
sure  not  to  bring  him  puffing,  and  in 
a heat,  into  his  last  inn." 


Mr.  Nicholas  Fish  was  easily  landed.  ' 

The  astrologer  who  reads  cunningly 
iho  stelUscrlpt  assures  us  that  Sept.  19. 
26,  22,  24,  2.7,  29,  30  will  be  fine  days: 
the  27th  will  be  more  or  less  wet.  Since 
Jlercury,  god  ot  merchants  and  thieves, 
’S  the  lord  of  the  ascendant,  lively 
f mes  in  the  stock  markets  may  be  ex- 
pected. We  shail  go  about  our  business 
just  the  same.  ; 

Messrs.  Safford  Waters  and  Rupert  : 
Plirghes.  autliors  of  a musical  comedy  1 
to  be  produced  next  month,  will  be  able  I 


to  say  to  tiie  critics,  "We’ told  you  so.  ! 


They  have  named  the  piece  “Tommy  | 
Rot.” 


’ul  with  much  rU'US!ire  hi  the 
rtcr  Star  Mr.  A.  Richard- 
v_*tTiarVis  on  ilr.  Etlwin  (jinn  s 
"fri-HiiUs  of  War,”  which  Mr.  Richard- 
ji'jn  cii-.racterixcs  as  “A  masterpiece  of 
iHioalar  demand.” 

• rh>  -ieai  triumph  demands  great  en- 
err-v  iipellectual  success  is  the  reward 
,,l  o.iy  and  patience.  Xapoieon  in 
1 le  uig  tie'  .\lps  was  awake  and  heroic 
ill  1 . shii  g his  eagles  upward.  At  the 
leioue  oi  Lodi,  with  gleaming  sword, 
lie  led  liis  columns  into  tlie  blaze  of 
diilh,  his  brow  crimsoned  with  a 
b,(p-i«f'‘  of  blood.  John  Huss  laughed 
at  the  burning  stake.  William  allace 
t avi  no  rest  to  his  spear  until  Scotland 
euw  liberty.”  


Ai'e  learn  from  Mr.  Richardson's  "Ob- 
e ivations”  tliat  Mr.  (Jinn  Is  doing 
111  ch  for  Ptangplry. 

• 'I'niH  enticing  bower,  once  the  home 
and  pride  of  our  late  and  aionored  citi- 
zen. D.  N.  Skillings,  wa.s  showing  the 
w.isfc  and  crumbling  clutch  of  time. 
Left  behind  in  the  march  of  modern  ad- 
\ance.  it  needed  the  magic  courage  of 
;i  (Jinn  to  improve  and  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  grandeur.  It  adjoins  his  home 
tstiite.  where  the  highest  and  most  aes- 
th.-Uc  taste  has  been  developed  in  halls 
and  chamliers  of  finish  and  luxury; 
plots  and  lawns,  decked  with  floral  life, 
end  radiant  with  art  and  the  fingers  of 
nature.” 


The  Paris  journals  gave  full  accounts 
of  the  ending  of  Wanda  de  Boneza.  a 
plaj^ctress  at  the  Comedle-Francaise. 
who  died  last  month  of  appendicitis,  at 
the  age  of  30.  At  first  she  studied  the 
}iIaiio  at  the  Conservatory,  then  comedy 
at  the  same  institution,  and  then  man- 
kind. She  dazzled  at  the  races.  Her 
costumes  there  were  photographed  by 
<lrcs.smakers.  Her  brougham  was  up- 
holstered in  white  satin;  her  mansion 
was  "a  dream  of  fountains  and  por- 
pliyry  and  gold.”  For  three  days  and 
nights  sho  wrestled  with  Death,  "till 
h.cr  mouth  was  twisted  and  her  face 
lined  like  an  old  woman's.  Only  when 
(he  end  was  approaching  was  there  any 
v>  spite;  she  locked  at  her  hands  and 
.said;  ‘How  white  they  are!  That's 
d.-ath.  and.  it's  coming  nearer!’  ” She 
w.i-  hardly  cold  before  hills  were  pre- 
rented. The  Malson  Paquin  demanded 
31V  CoO  francs  for  dresses.  Doucet  follow- 
ed with  a hill  for  154,000,  Mmc.  Callot 
I .ame  with  her  bill  of  20,000.  tind  there 
w.is  a long  train  of  jeavelers,  milliners. 
!.nd  others. 


introduction  of  postal  cards,  and  point- 
ed out  their  advantages.  This  Stephan 
afterward  became  Postmaster  General 
of  Germany,  hut  his  plan  was  not 
adopted.  Germany  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Austria  on  June  25,  1870,  and  in 
Berlin  alone  45.468  of  the  cards  weie 
sold  on  the  first  day. 


No  doubt  postal  cards  have  been  a i 
great  convenience  to  many,  and  there  j 
Is  the  memorable  instance  of  Mr.  Glad-  ' 
stone’s  passion  for  this  method  of  cor- 
respondence; yet  the  publicity  of  the 
card  is  still  distasteful  to  some.  There 
are  men  as  well  as  women  who  do 
not  shrink  from  the  parade  of  affection. 
They  address  a correspondent  as  ‘‘Dear 
Tom  ” or  “Dear  Susan,”  and  assure  the 
receiver  that  they  are  ‘‘truly”  or  ‘‘af- 
fectionately" or  even  “lovingly”  dis- 
posed. Or  a woman  will  ask  in  a minute 
handwriting  advice  concerning  an  inti- 
mate thing,  an  order  for  underclothing, 
an  appeal  to  her  doctor  for  a prescrip- 
tion for  some  disease;  or  she  will  dis- 
cuss openly  an  affair  of  the  heart.  A 
good  many  years  ago  a band  of  scien- 
tific persons  descended  like  locusts  up- 
on Northampton;  they  met  in  conven- 
tion.  and  they  were  lodged  and  fed  at  I 
private  houses.  We  remember  well,  for 
we  were  young  and  of  insatiable  oh-  i 
i servatlon  and  curiosity,  a black-beard- 
ed something- “ologist,"  who  had  a wolf- 
ish appetite  and  left  grime  on  the  tow- 
els. He  wrote  postal  cards  to  his  wife 
at  least  twice  a day.  We  took  one  to 
the  Post  Office  and  of  course  read  it 
on  the  way.  He  addressed  his  wife  as 
“Dearest  Helen.”  We  wondered  at  the 
time  whether  there  were  other  Helens 
“dear"  or  “dearer”  to  him,  and  in  a 
foolish  moment  of  priggish  pride  we 
commented  on  expressions  of  compara- 
tive and  superlative  endearment  w'hen 
we  were  again  alone  with  our  parents. 
-Thus  did  we  confess  unconsciously  our 
wanton  breach  of  hospitality,  and  we 
narrowly  escaped  a flogging.  Did  we 
escape  it?  We  were  flogged  so  often  in 
that  town  where  Solomon  was  regarded 
as  a greater  educator  than  Horace 
Mann.  Our  impression  is  that  out  moth- 
er remembered  the  grimed  towels  and 
pleaded  successfully  in  our  behalf. 


KiWwIedg^^n^elghhODT^lollow  (ue 

evolution  of  his  mind,  which  is  gen- 
trally  contradictory  to  the  speech  that 
leaves  his  mouth.  He 
hut  under  his  skull  I surprise  his  No. 
Hence  nearly  always  some  oblique  act, 
false  exteriority  of  a p-ounded  vow, 
hypocritical  symbol  of  Intimate 

Trifly  during  such  hours  of  disgust, 
life  seems  to  me  a carnival  in  which 
effects  are  only  the  masks  of  causes, 
especially  since  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
examine  (he  spectacle  of  the  indi\ldual 
to  infer  that  his  deed  is  the  opposite 
Of  his  dream,  so  that  I am  no  longer 
obliged  to  look  through  skulls. 

O human  skulls! 

For  some  rich  in  flowers  or  diamonds 
how  many  analogies  with  swamps  and 
hoes  with  ravines  bristling  with  am- 
hushcp,  with  airing-yards  of  prisons, 
with  fields  of  carnage. 

On  the  other  hand  what  logic  under 
the  skull  of  a beast.  No  duplicity. 
The  beasts  are  merciful  or  barbarous 
good  or  bad.  There  is  no  thought  of 
n wolf  in  the  skull  of  a sheep,  no 
.thought  of  a sheep  in  the  skull  of  a 

1 The  beast  is  more  loyal  than  the  man. 
‘ This  is  why  I often  run  away  from 
I (humanity  to  live  savagely  among  paws 
' and  wings.  saiNT-POL-ROUX. 


Bifwler,  Aynsley  Cooke;  there  waf 
Parepa  Rosa,  with  the  Soguins,  Ca.sUe 
Laurence,  Rose  Hersce,  Campbell;  li 
1872  (Jlara  Doria,  now  5irs.  Henry  M 
Rogers  of  this  city  was  singing  ir 
"Zampa.”  with  Sanlley  and  Jennie  Var 
iZant;  then  there  was  Clara  Loulsi 
Kellogg,  with  Van  Zant,  the  Segulns 
areas,  Carleton.  Peakes,  Habelmann 
atorgan.  and  then  wdth  ailss  McCullocl 
(Brlgnoii's  wife),  ailss  Beaumont,  am 
in  “The  Talisman”  a live  camel.  Ii 
those  days  even  "The  Star  of^  th* 
North”  wa^  heard  in  English.  Nor  I 
,tl  cr«  need  of  mentioning  Emma  Ah 
iiolfc  with  her  ambitious  attempts  an. 
icnormous  popularity,  Emma  Abbotl 
who  was  then  to  opera  what  Mis 
aiaude  Adams  is  now  to  the  dramatl 
stage — a personality,  beloved  by  many 
none  too  critical. 


-J  fro 
Sins' 

isnlts ' 


•■What  a Rift  ha'd  John 
sor  at  Vienna,  in  tediousness,  who  being 
to  expound  the  Prophet.  Isaiah  to  ms- 
auditors,  read  twenty-one 
Tnf  >^rk:h";\^cUrnrh  ‘X-  contest 

:?-nrs  whi::  rshUa  r :nRagea 

In  it. 


There  are  persons  who  value  differ- 
entiation  in  address,  who  are  hurt  if  a 
correspondent  ends  w-ith  “Yours  trull 
instead  of  “Yours  sincerely."  and  are 
offended  it  on  the  envelope  “Mr.‘  .s 
used  instead  of  “Esq."  It  is  true  that 
the  Comte  Due  d'Olivarez  received  a 
letter  from  a Prince  wffio  signed  himself 
“Yours  very  humbly  and  affectionate- 
ly" and  therefore  the  Due  d'Olivarez 
burst  into  anger  and  warred  against  the 
Prince  and  ruined  his  country  because 
the  latter  did  not  declare  himself  to  b? 
“Yours  very  humbly  and  obediently." 
But  we  are  not.  Impressed  by  this  his- 
torical fact.  When  a man  writes 
“Yours  very  truly,”  we  begin  to  dis- 
trust him;  w'hen  he  w'rites  “Yours  most 
sincerely.”  we  already  feel  the  prick  of 
the  knife  in  our  back.  “Yours  cor- 
dially” Is  especially  distasteful,  were  it 
only  for  its  bronchial  quality. 


TnHo^er.t  reviewers  are  rubbing  their 
eyes  over  the  “Poe  revival,"  and  some 
of  them  arc  still  mentioning  casually 
[Baltimore  as  his  birthplace.  But  ^ 
Bostonian  by  birth,  has  never  been 
dead,  never  been  in  need  of  a revltaL 
The  envious  and  narrow  Cambridge 
clique  could  not  kill  him.  He  has  been 
a mighty  Influence  in  French 
ever  since  Baudelaire  transited  his 
tales  of  wonder  and  horror.  Foi  Poo 
was  something  more  than  the  author  of 
“The  Bells”  and  “The  Raven,  some- 
thing more  than  a favorite  of  elocution- 
lists.  His  most  artistic  verses,  po- 
ems of  unequaled  melodic  charm  and 
jncredible  nuance,  are  still  unknown 
to  the  vast  herd  of  his  country- 
men; and  for  one  who  marvels  at 
“Silence”  and  ‘Shadow,”  there  are 
100  who  are  familiar  with  “The  Gold 
Bug"  and  “The  Black  Cat.”  Consider 
the  versatility  of  the  man;  a poet  who 
invented  a new  art;  a story-teller  who 
has  had’  and  still  hasi  d,isclples  in  vai  ious 
fields  as  well  as  lands;  a critic  w"ho  for 
acumen,  originality,  felicity  of  expres- 
sion and  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  still 
the  foremost  name  in  American  litera- 
ture; an  imperishable  unique  force. 


The  new  Virginian  edition  shows  how 
Poe  was  cruelly  wronged  by  Griswold, 
who  .added  to  criticisms  w’rltten  by  Poe 
spiteful  and  vulgar  remarks  of  his  own, 
so  that  the  dead  man  might  endure  the 
consequent  resentment  of  the  living 
thus  wantonly  assailed. 


Operfi  in  English  languished  and  1 
was  on  its  death-lied,  so  far  as  ih 
Fnlted  States  was  concerned,  unt 
Mr.  Savage  had  the  energy  and  th 
courage  to  shape  the  Castlo  Squar 
Idea.  (I  forget,  there  was  Englls 
opera  for  several  years,  In  San  Frai 
cisco,  but  that  city  is  many  miles  eve 
i-rom  St.  Louis.)  Mr.  Savage  believe 
that  there  were  enough  lovers  ( 
opera  for  Itself  and  not  merely  ostei 
tatlous  adorers  of  a blazing  star,  ' 
support  opera,  sung  with  fair  ensemh!  ‘ 
[well  staged,  and  at  reasonable  price  [ 
He  also  believed— he  still  believes  thit 
there  are  American  singers  who  aii 
w orthy  of  a hearing  in  more  importai ; 
parts  than  that  of  Lola  in  “Cavalier;, 
Rustlcana’’  and  the  Page  in  “Romt: 
and  Juliet."  Nor  h.as  he  hesitated 
promote  young  women  who  have  bei:; 
faithful  in  chorus  work.  At  first  know  I 
In  this  t'ity  as  a successful  dealer  ij 
real  estate,  he  has  e.stahlished  tarn 
for  the  production  of  sopranos,  tcnoi'i 
contraltos,  bis.ses;  nor  is  he  contei. 
with  a single  crop. 

Oper.a.  it  is  true,  is  a luxury;  but  | 
need  not  he  a luxury  beyond  the.  o 
caslonal  enjoymient  of  the  great  publl 
iMr.  Savage  in  more  than  one  city 
Ithla  country  has  given  real  pleasure 
many.  For  a long  time  after  op? 
left  the  Castle  Square,  the  niournel; 
went  about  the  streets;  they  mlssi 
itheir  accustomed  weekly  musical  trea] 
their  life  wms  narrower;  the  loss  w. 
personal.  And  - now  Mr.  Sav,age  1 1 
turns  with  a well-organized  comp-ail 
according  to  ail  reports,  not  as  one  | 
a strange  city  and  by  way  of  expei) 
meiu,  hu't  to  his  home  in  which  he  ; 
known  as  a manager  who  studies  t j 
.wants  of  the  public,  gratifies  them  : 
ja  legitimate  manner,  and  keeps  falj: 
iwlth  a public  that  is  ready  to  truj 
him.  He  returns  to  his  home  and  j 
.countless  friends.  j 


Caesar  was  a man  of  such  exquisite 
noliteness  that  soon  after  he  was  born 

“I  was  a good  deal  cut  up  about  It  m>- 
self.”  


The  Cape  Cod  cat  is  fond  of  green 


the  ear.  There  has  teen  a 
mortality  among  cats  of  th*.  Cape 
Krtrr  IflSt  tWX)  ITlOnthS.  ^11(1  It  ma. 

lahi  fn  general  that  the  Cape  cat.  espe- 
ntnllv  the  double-pawed  varietx.  is  oi 
deliep-te  constllution.  Perhaps  there  has 
been  too  much  interbreeding. 


In  some  of  the  Cape 
ed  by  summer  cottagers  it  is  a habit  ot 
the  cltv  folk  to  borrow  or  buy  itittcns 

.r 

IS  But  when  Septemher  omes  and 
city  schools  force  return,  the  kittens 

mgefs  'rmil’e^  at’ the^ffor'ts  tj>e  Anb 
Rescue  League  to  promote  a hu- 
mane sentiment.  No  wonder  that  they 
are  tempted  to  poison  (»ts  dunni,  toe 
summer  months. 


There  is  a belief  firmly  planted  in  the 
breasts  of  many  that  postal  cards  are 
delivered  a mail  or  two  later  than  let- 
ters dropped  in  a box  at  the  same  time. 
This  deters  some  from  the  use  of  them. 
Others  are  prejudiced  against  them  as 
instruments  of  scorn  or  insult.  Justice 
O'Gorman  the  other  day  ruled  it  is  nec- 
essary for  recipients  of  objectionable 
postal  cards  to  show  that  the  cards 
have  been  read  by  others  than  the 
writer  and  the  person  to  whom  they 
have  been  sent,  in  order  to  enable  the 
recipient  to  recover  in  an  action  for 
libel.  The  plaintiff  In  this  Instance  had 
rocoiv'ed  cards  of  this  nature; 

“I  suppose  that  this  is  another  day  for 
for  vou  to  tell  your  usual  lie.” 

“You  are  the  most  thorough  going 
thief  I know  of.” 


There  is  still  dispute  concerning  the 
inventor  of  the  postal^  rilJi 

Fmanuel  Hermann  of  \ ienna  died  last 
summer  he  was  flamed  as  the  inven^r. 

Austrian  Government.  ^ow,  ^ ■ 
tdShe  Cohut,  in  an  article  Pubbshed 
in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  names  Hem 
‘rich  ton"  tephan  as  the  in-ntor^  and 
says  he  submitted  to 
Conference  at  Karlsruhe  i"  ^ ^ 
niorial  in  which  he  pleaded  for  the 


No  one  would  enjoy  the  receipt  of 
such  cards,  even  though  he  were  as- 
sured that  they'  had  not  been  read.  Sup- 
pose you  should  recel%'e  for  four  day's  In^ 
succession  and  twice  a day  this  an- 
ony'nious  postal  card;  "Did  you  eyer 
consider  carefully  w'hat  an  ass  y'on 
are?''  Would  you  not  be  w'orrled  until 
you  were  intolerable  at  home  and  at 
the  office?  After  the  second  day  you 
would  be  as  one  aw'aiting  executition. 
Of  course  you  know  you  are  not  an  ass; 
no  lawyer,  doctor  or  college  profe.ssor 
could  convince  you  that  y'our  ears  are 
abnormal,  that  your  voice  is  singularly 
discordant;  at  the  same  time  an  un- 
warrantable  liberty  has  been  taken 
with  you,  mind  and  person.  You  can- 
not prove  that  any  third  individual  read 
i the  postal  card.  This,  however,  af- 
fords you  no  consolation.  You  feel  like 
1 screaming  with  the  Irishman  at  the  bar 
' in  the  familiar  story:  “But  they 

1 might.”  , , , 

SKL-LLS  OP  GLASS. 

To  me  skulls  are  diaphanous. 

I distinguish  the  ideas  of  a brain 
as  I do  the  dt-Iicaeies  of  a rare  flower 
t iirough  a cry'stal  bell,  and,  without  the 


There  is  a familiar  story  told  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  w'as  practis- 
ing law;  how  a witness  swore  that  he 
saw  the  client  accused  of  murder  in 
the  moonlight  and  recognized  him  un- 
mistakably; how  Lincoln  produced  an 
almanac,  yvhich  proved  that  there  was 
no  moon  that  night;  how  the  accused 
was  acquitted.  And  some  pretended  aft?r 
the  verdict  had  been  pronounced  that 
the  almanac  had  been  doctored  for  the 
occasion;  a charge  that  was  refuted.^ 

Now  read  this  story  from  Southey’s 
“Doctor,”  which  yvas  published  before 
the  murder  trial  in  which  Lincoln  i 
figured. 

' .-V  fellow  was  tried  (at  the  Old  Bailey, 
if  1 remember  rightly)  for  highway  roh- 
b''rv,  and  the  prosecutor  swore  posi- 
tively to  him,  saying  he  had  seen  his 
face  distinctly,  for  It  was  a bright  moon- 
light night.  The  counsel  tor  the  pris- 
oner cross-questioned  the  man,  so  as 
to  make  him  repeat  that  assertion, 
and  insist  upon  it.  He  then  affirmed 
that  this  was  a most  important  circum- 
stance, and  a most  fortunate  one  for 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  because  the 
night  on  which  the  alleged  robbery  was 
said  to  have  been  committed  was  one 
in  which  there  had  been  no  moon;  it 
was  during  the  dark  quarter!  In  proof 
of  this  he  handed  an  almanac  to  the 
Bench— and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted 
accordingly.  The  prosecutor,  however, 
had  stated  everything  truly  ; and  it  was 
known  afterward  that  the  almanac 
with  which  the  counsel  came  provided 
had  been  prepared  and  printed  for  the 
occasion.” 


Georg  HenscheVs  “Requiem,”  co 
posed  in  memory  of  his  wife,  will 
pi'oduced  here  Dec.  1 by  the  Cecilia— 
Kocian,  the  violinist,  will  make  1 
debut  ill  this  country  at  Now  Yo 
Nov.  22  with  orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hfj 

Zelie  de  Lns.san  will  sing  in  c'onci 

jn  t!iis  country  this  season.  We  lea 
.that  she  is  “a  descendant  of  one 
the  oldest  families  of  the  French 

bility.” Mr.  Voy  Turnhill  sa.^ 

'“While  dining  with  Grieg  in  Copenl 
gen  1 heard  a Iriend  say  to  the  gri 
composer  that  a ''certain  young  la 
violinist,  whom  it  was  charitable 
criil  a .second-r.ate  artist,  would  pi'j 
ibis  C minor  sonata  in  public  the  ft 
(lowing  evening.  Grieg  mused  a wb  ■ 
'and  then,  .smiling,  said,  ‘Well,  if  f 
•ulll  at  lea.st  play  it  in  C minor,  I si 
pcse  1 shall  have  lo  be  satisfied. 


Siitl 


A li’tter  was  received  in  New  Yff 
yesterday  by  George  Tyler  from  A.  ■' 
iCanbv  manager  last  season  of  31  ■ 
'1’atric.k  Campbell,  and  now  at  In - 
ibane,  Austr.ilia,  with  Jean  Gerar 
it’.ie  'cellist,  saying  that  there  was  !ll|! 
money  to  be  made  through  amuseme  r 
I there  just  now  be<tiiuse  of  hard  tinii, 
due  to  lack  of  rain  and  a disease  wh  U 
lis  killing  off  the  sheep  by.  'I 

'The  people  are  saving  like  Chlne| 


1 Since ''the’'geh‘t''aJ  prosperity  depeia. 
’ -ade 


ruiivc  Liin  fo***'*‘'T  K*  V- •'■•I'  - • , 

on  the  sheep  trade,  naturally  there 
I no  money  for  amusements. 
lias  been  an  artistic  success,  and  it) 
good  limes  this  would  mean  a fortu , 
-New  York/ Times. 


iww  a ui  »v#  J.  1IMC.W. 

Madame  Patti  (Baroness  Cederstroa 
a?sisted  by  Mr.  Santley,  the  Misp 


ilfOlOlCLl  UV  .OV*  . I ..  . V , . 

2£iss\er  and  Mr.  Trevor  Evans,  on  W 
.jiesday  ?ave  a morning  concert.^un*, 


.jiesciay  gave  a lun/^  ' :i 
The  con(^uctorship  of  3Ir.  Gunz.  M , 
benefit  of  the  Brecknock  C^iiirir  , ( 
Borough  Infirmary,  at  the  Market  R- 
Brecon.  Vv  hile  she  w'as  singing  a d 
vrith  3U-.  Santley  a wasp,  which  1 i 
been  buzzing  around  her  >)ead.  _ 
Into  hf  mouth.  She  ''ftt  off  the  P h 
.form,  and  returning  almost 
]y.  s.aid..“,I  .am  vert'S^ry.  A 


Mr.  HENRY  w.  SAVAGE  and  his 
English  opera  company'  are  w'el- 
come  in  Boston.  There  are 
opera-goers  here  who  still  re- 
member with  pleasure  operas  sung  by 
English  and  American  men  and  ’^0™'-''' 
to  their  natiVe  language,  in  a satisfac- 
tcry  manner,  with  some  regard  for  en- 
"embto  There  was  Caroline  ^chlngs 
with  the  Seguln.s. 

Gilbert-not  to  go  still  farther  back- 
when  the  repertory  embraced  the  com- 
edies of  Donizetti,  Auber,  and  “‘her  . 
when  Verdi’s  “Luisa  Miller  was  in  r 
dreed  (in  1852);  there  was  Anna  Blsn 
op"  troupe,  there  w'as  the  charming 
\nna  Thillon;  Louisa  Pyne  and  V m. 
Har^o^n  are  not  wholly  forgotten; 
there  w'as  the  Hrayton  comp^nya^ 
iMiss  Milnor,  Annie  Kemp. 


wasp  got  into  my  mouth,  and  cou 
'not  go  on.*’  K is  ■' 


•that  Madame  Patti  tvas  not  ttuiu_  , 
Chairman  of  the  Infirmary  (7ornmltg 
introduced  to  JIadamt  Pa.tth  .°n  .g 
concert  platform,  a little  giil 
spent  weeks  of  pain  t.-n  It 

ward  of  the  infirmary,  for  the  o,n 
of  'A'hroh  tlie  concert  was  S-'cn-  V 
dame  Patti  received  a bouquet  of  l 
ers  from  the  youthful  com  alcscent. 
kissed  hog.  The  concert  realized  i 
The  Era  (London).  Sept.  6. 


Leoncavallo  has  sued  a Milan  jour 
La  Sera,  for  libel.  The  journal  oss  ■ 
ed  that  he  h.ad  bought  «hrettos 
claimed  them  as  his  own,  and 
had  also  bought  music  from  cotnpoi 


o\  n II  I I I III  (llMi  ~~fiT  til? 

^o,  our  old  friend.  Mr.  ir&a njfciicr- 
ea.  "imiiarled  Wolsh  iiUoiiaily  of 
essiori  to  Ii(i.st.iiil’e;  ‘Lar^o  ;il  faoto- 

" at  a concert  in  rjoiulon. Tlr’ 

s to  be  pla.ved  for  tlie  tlvst  time  In 
ayo  at  till’  first  five  concort.s  of  the 
'tjro  orcltostr.a  In  Oftubcr  and  Xo.- 
)iT  arc:  d’AIbert's  overture  to  "Dor, 
vi.sator.”  Hnmp'-nllnck's  ''Tone 
ires  from  ‘Tbo  Slocplmt  P.r.aut y' ” ; 
-Snens's  O'Vprtiiro  ''Les  Itaiiiarcs": 
HiUiM-'.rjrer's  •'nar!jaross:i”;  SHiC- 

I sulto  "Kocnijr  ICrlstlan  fl.” -Tlic 

fi  says:  "A  ropre.scntation  of 

inen'  ba.s  been  given  in  an 

arena  at  Bayonno  under  higli- 
reall.stic  conditlon.s.  SaU'za,  of 

Parl.s  Opera,  was  the  Don 
f Mme.  Charlotte  Wyns,  of 

pOpera,  Comlciuo,  the  Carmen;  and 

jjueen  Nathalie  of  Servla  wa.s  among 
[■uieetators,  as.  Indeed,  was  almost 
Jjody  of  note  in  the,  town.  After 
ibn  had  been  murdered  in  tho  last 
iPe  oper.T,  mergedi  into  a real  bull- 
In  which  a Salamanca  bull  was 

1 by  Segitrita." Chadwlck'.s 

jlpomene”  overture  and  the 

i;  part  of  H.  W.  Parker's 

t Christopher"  were  performed  at 
last  Worcester  (Eng.)  Festival, 

( of  the  most  severe  critics  calls 
i|wlck’,s  overture  a very  fine  piece 
jerk,  which  shows  a degree  of  dlg- 
i and  self-restraint  very  rare  with 

■rounger  composers.” Paderewski 

jaylng  in  England. “A  deluge  of 

fimarred  on  Aug.  31  the  annual  per- 
.'iance  in  the  open  air  pf  'Des  Cloches 
lornevllle’  at  the  Normandy  village 
ale  the  scene  of  the  popular  operetta 
' ild.  About  a thousand  spectators 
(snbled.  nevertheles-s,  under  an  awn- 
gim  a lawn,  the  stage  being  erected 
!,^ist  a mill.  The  Interpretation  is 
ii  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  at 
iei'lose  the  Marquis  de  Rochelhulon 
s^ked  the  visitors  for  their  attend- 
le  in  spite  of  tl>e  weather." The 


r?  programs  of  the  Worcester 
its.)  Festival  this  year  will  be  as 
ji  iws : 

rrsday.  Sept.  30,  8 P.  M.:  Chad- 
' lo's  “Judith;”  Mrs.  Stein,  Messrs. 
Iii  Yorx.  Campanari.  Witherspoon, 
ptdnesday,  (jet.  1,  2.30  P.  M.;  Cfsar 
hek's  symphony,  Cpnverse’s  "Fps- 
,•»  of  Pan,"  Beethoven's  "Leonore” 
h'lll.'  Mr.  .'Frederic  Martin,  bass, 

: Usings  airs  from  "The  Magic  Flute" 
'iii  "Eruanl.” 

Pdnesday.  8 P.  M.;  Portions  of 
: 's  ".ChrjstmaB  Orato'rlo."  Mrs. 
merman,  Miss  Spencer,  Messrs.  Van 
■ and  Martin;  Finale  of 'first  act  of' 
’|slfal,”'  Mr,  Martin,  bass.  ' 
lursday,  2.30  P.  M. ; Saint-Sagns's 
iihony  in  C minor  No.  3;  Curry’s 
•Cure  "Blomidon;”  Chausson’s  "Viv- 
rJ"  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  will 
a with  orchestra  Rubinstein’s  piano 
u'erto  in  D minor  and  a group  of  solo 

lursday,  8 P.  M.;  Parker's  “Hora 
oitflma;’’  . Suzanne  Adams,  Miss 
■i-fcer,  Messrs.  Hamlin  and  Wither- 
K[n.  Concerto  in  F major  for  trum- 
jftflute,  oboe,  violin  with  accompani- 
Bach-Mottl. 

Jlday,  2.30  P.  M.  Tschaikowslfj’’s 
Rhctlc”  symphony;  Ldeftler’s  "Avant 
Uj  f.i  ne  fen  allies”;  Mendelssohn’s 
viiure,  "The  Hebrides.”  Mrs.  Zlm- 
ifnan  will  sing  an  aria, 
liday,  8 F.  M.  Gabriel  Faurg's 

f'Uh  of  Venus”  (first  public  per- 
'ji.mce  in  the  prnited  States).  Mr.s. 
d'ns.  Mrs.  Stein,  Messr.s.  Hamlin, 
ulpanari  and  chorus;  Berlioz’s  over- 
1-  "Roman  Carnival”;  excerpts  from 
aj't  "The  Vine,”  Rubinstein-Gericke; 

ard  Strauss's  "Love-sccne”  from 
I'Jiersnoth”;  overture  to  "Taniihaeii- 
(■>'  Mrs.  Adams  will  sing  two  arias; 
it  Siein.  tho  well-known  air  from 
■s]ialkowsky's  "Joan  of  Arc”;  Mr. 
i-ldin  an  aria  from  Richard  Straus.s's 
’Ootram,”  and  Mi.  Campa.nari  an 
ilj  from  Puccini’s  “Le  Villi.” 

Rgle  tickets  with  reserved  seats  wilt 
jefild  in  the  lobby  of  Mechanics'  Hall 
lujig  the  week  of  Sopt.  22-27,  and  also 
ft-<>  .Sept,  29  to  Oct  3.  Mall  .ordcr.s,  ac- 


I tfill  have  ros't  tSIuir  vnirc.s  and  suiiar' 
1 U'*“  critic  adds  that  'if 

Nordlca's  viucc  suggc.sts  tlu-  sunny 
l|  biiuth,  her  colleague.  Herr  Fnrchliam- 
mer,  .-ippear.s  to  have  learned  to  sing  In 
Greenland.  Imagine  a Tristan  without 
sensuous  charm  of  voice!' ” 

, 

Wo  quKo 


wf^TusIclatis  Is  MS  good  a comiiaiilon 
for  a vvet  day  in  I lie  country  a.s  iui.v 
volume  of  Laronsse  or  the  Encyclopedia 
Brllannica. 

‘"I'h'e  tnnsic.nl  p.apers.”  say.s  ”M.  M. 
P...”  '■f.'ill  far  short  of  their  pos.slblll- 
tics.  ami  few  critics  arc  capalile  of 
really  Illuminative  arl  Ides."  No  doubt, 
but  reniemher  that  while  everybod.v,  in 


wc  quKO  agree  with  the  Dondon  miii  wmie  evi-ryijoa.v,  m 

Musical  News  regarding  the  tittlUidc  ' wlte  about  lllera- 

of  the  Germans  toward  T.schaikowVk^^^^  "•"'■  

It  took  jear.s  liefore  the  genius  of  the 
Ku.ssian  compo.ser  was  recognized  in 
Germany,,  and 


tnre,  only  musicians  or  those  who  have 
made  a .special  study  ol’  music  can 
write  about  music,  and  a g:ood  musician 
i.iennany,.  and  now  at  a'  recent  I in  writing  mu- 

TscJiaikowsky  festival  held  at  Pyr-  ^ icsta.sy  with  wiilch 


mont  D;-.  Hugo  Rlemann  -said:  ”\Ve 

Germans  rightly  count  Tschaikowsky 
as  one  of  ouitselves  dc.splie  his  Rus 


Berlioz,  when  at  last-  he  had  made  a 
little  money  by  his  "Troyens,”  gave  up 
his  post  on  the  Debats!  "At  last,”  he 


Sian  nationality;  and  educ.atlon  " This  cries  In  his  autobiography,  "after  30 
is  too  much.  Why  no-t  clai.m'  Chopin 

or  Li.szt  for.  Germany!  Tschaikowsky  1 "’'‘Uf’’  "o  moro  common- 

was  in  reality  more  French  in  his  i P'-^ces  to  excuse,  no  more  mediocrities 
tastes  th.an  German— and  he  is  wholly  ' 

Russian  In  the  final  analysis. Musi- 

cal Courier  (N.  Y.) 


to  praise,  no  more  indignation  to  sup- 
press; no,  more  lies,  no  more  comedies, 
no  more  mean  compromises — I am 
free!”  And  ht'  gravely  writes  down; 
"Gloria  in  excelsls  Deo,  et  in  terra  par 
homlnlbus  bonae  voluntatis.” 

The  reason  why  music  ts  bo  much 
more  difficult  to  write  about  than  any 
other  art  Is . because  music  is  the  one 
absolutely  disembodied  art.  when  It  is 
hcird,  and  no  more  than  a proposition 
of  Euclid,  when  It  Is  written.  It  Is 
wholly  useless  to  the  student  no  less 
than  to  the  general  reader  to  write 
about  music  In  the  style  of  the  pro- 
grams for  which  we  pay  sixpence  at 
the  concerts.  "Repeated  by  flute  and 
oboe,  with  accompaniment  for  clarinet 
(In  triplets)  and  strings  pizzicato,  and 
then  worked  up  by  the  full  orchestra, 
this  melody  is  eventually  allotted  to 
the  ’cellos.  Its  accompaniment  now  tak- 
ing the  form  of  chromatic  pas.sages,” 
and  to  forth.  Not  less  ii.seless  Is  it  to 
write  a rhapsody  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  notes,  and  present  this  as  an 


siicct. 

Nine-tenths  of  what  most  writers  on 
music  suppose  to  be  national  in  the 
music  of  Grieg  Is  individual,  tho  prod- 
uct of  his  own  marvelous  genius.  And 


In  a recent  number  of  the  Outlook 
Dantnl  G'regcry  Mason  speaks  a goad 
and  timely  word  for  Dvorak,  but  mars 
his  artlclo  by  an  odious  and  uncalled 
for  comparison  of  that  composer  with 
Grieg. , DyorAk,  he  declares,  became 
saturated  AVith  the  rude  music  of  Bo- 
hemian peasants'  as  .a  boy,  wherefore 
It  ’’moved  in  his  veins  like  blood;’’ 
whereas  Grieg,  after  receiving  a Ger- 
man education,  turned  consciously  to 
Norwegian  folk-song,  and  "struck  with 
the  freshness  of  the  native  dances, 
transplanted  them  bodilj'  into  his  aca- 
demic flower-pots.”  A little  knowledge 
IS  a d.angerous  thing.  If  Mr.  Mason  will 
delve  a little  deeper  Into  the  subject  af- 
ter reading  pages  198-217  of  "Songs  and 
Song  lArlters"  (based  on  Information  re- 
ce'ved  from  Grieg  himself),  he  will  find 

that  among-  his  70  works,  besides  two  ..o 

voluines  of  pianoforte  arangements  of  i Interpretation  of  what  the  notes  have 
popular  songs,  there  are  only  three  in  said  in  an  unkno-wn  language.  Yet. 
" ' has  incorpor.'uted  Norwegian  what  method  i.s  there  besides  these  two 

nieln<iie.s;  all  the  others  are  his  own.  methods?  None,  indeed,  that  can  ever 
i- ® a conscious  Imltatiop  be  wholly  satisfactory;  at  the  best,  no 
of  the  national  music,  but  it  stands  al-  more  than  a compromise. 

ost  alone  among  his  son'-s  in  this  re-  writing  about  poetry,  while  pre- 

ost  atone  among  ms  son.-,3  in  tais  le  wisely  that  quality  which  make.s  it 

‘ poetry  must  always  evade  expression, 

there  yet  remains  the  whole  definite 
meaning  of  the  words,  the  whole  easily 
lur-  Ana  explicable  technic  of  the  verse,  whlcli 
suppose  he  did  "consciously”  study  the  “"if®, 

Norwe.siaii  folk-music,  why  shoulu  that 

be  anything  to  his  discredit?  Ll.szt  did  ji 

not  write  Magyar  music  till  he  was  3)  in,,  i»®’ 

years  old:  then  he  turned  to  it  con- 

soiously  and  deliberately,  as  Schubert  SVr. 

had  done  before  him,  and  Brahms  did  meaning 

after  him.  Genius  does  not  absorb 

ideas  as  a plant  does  rain  water;  it  &tvc  the  vaguest 

thinks,  it  reflects,  con.^ciou.-^ly,  purpose-  ^ music 

h.  and  studies  the  subject  froni  all  ““-L®  has  been  said, 

iviints  of  view.  This  is  what  Dvorak 

himself  did  when  he  came  to  America  !nv  half  a dup-'n 

as  Director  of  the  National  Conserva-  ^ 

lory.  He  appealed  to  every  one  he  , ^ yo  i that 

knew,  including' the  writer  of  this  para-  ? what  you 

graph,  for  all  tho  negro  and  bther  ^ay  b^t  that  he  has  no  opinion  .In  the 

American  melodies  that  could  be  found.  , , . ^ 

These  he  studied  and  turned  over  in  * 

Ills  mind,  and  then  wrote  the  best  of  other 

all  his  works,  the  "New  World”  sym-  out  of  -which  we 

pj,o,.iy  cannot  translate  their  meaning.'  Emo- 

As  for  Grieg,  It  Is  surely  time  to  stop  11?" becomes  even 
sneering  at  Tiim  as  an  imitator  and  we  transport  U .into  a 

tran.spla.nter.  when  he  Is  In  reality  the  P w^*®  ^ ^ fP*^od  has 

most  Individual  and  original  of  living  fooling,  i^it  I am  putting  It  as  if  it 

composers,  the  creator  of  the  latest  beeli  reborn  there,  where- 

harmonic  atmosphere  In  music.  Sucu  born  in  Its  own  region,  anci 

-treatment  is  not  only  unjust.  It  <is  is  ^"bolly  ignorant  of  ours, 

ci’uel,  in  view  of  Grios^’s  poor  "health,  Now  is  not  some  reason  why 

which  prevents  him  from  doing  any  niusical  criticism  is  not  -always  . "11- 
work,  and  tho  fact  that  he  misht  have  Instructive  or  ‘ delight- 

starved  long  ago  had  not  the  Nor-  ^^^^-  , other  hand, 

weglan  Government  given  him  a pen-  surprising  that  so  much  valuable  writ- 
sion  of  $f/00  a year.  His  music  has  ^"ibout  music  does  exist?  Of  mu- 
ylelded  him  little,  because  In  Germany,,  sic  as  music,  perhaps  no  one  ha§  really 
as  in  England  and  America,  it  has. been  written;  but  theory  and  anecdote,  the.se 
mercilessly  pirated  bv  the  publishers.  i'<?main,  and  when  Btrlloz  writes  it, 

New  York  Evening' Post.  even  a treatise  on  instrumentation 

One  of  last  week’s  essayists  In  little  become  as  Interesting  as  .a  fairy 

found  himself  wondering  why  there  — Arthur  Symons  in  London 

were  so  few  instructive  arid  delightful  Academy, 
books  about  music;  why,  as  a rule,  or 

even  as  ^an  exception,  there  was  so  "Lancelot’"  In  the  Referee  renews  the 

"My  recent  remarks  on  voice 
criticism.  Now  I think  M.  M.  B.  ex-  production  have  elicited  an  interesting 
aggerates.  "Why,”  he  laments,  is  letter  from  a Parts  Refareadcr  concern 
there  so  much  written  that  is  interest-  mg^he  vibrato  which  ^prevents  thric- 
ing  concerning  books  and  writers,  art 


^-i-ianled  by  check  or  money  order, 
|h,l!d  lie  addressed  to  the  \Vorcester 
|.'e|ity  Mu.'ilcal  Assoclatlcn.  Price  of 
ihj|,0  seat  for  Friday  night,  $2  .70; 
“hll's-day  afternoon,  $2;  Thur.'day  even- 
i':4?3  and  $1  60;  other  concerts,  $1  50 
n||$l. 

, * • 

Flnck  translates  the  criticism  of 
;unlch  critic  on  Nordlca’s  perform- 
! of  Isolde,  Aug.  18; 

' :'hile  some  of  the  German  singers 
la-  excelled  her  as  actresses  In  the 
h d style,  ‘she  surpasses  all  that 
• been  heard  here  In  technical  fin- 
tnd  purity  of  vocalism.  She  is  the 
If  Isolde  who  has  sung  those  pas- 
tte  outcries  in  the  highest  soprano 
C;  iter  without  distressing  our  ears. 
H ho.w  much  that  Implies!  All  the 
stei's— medium,  deep,  high— sound 
lly  full  and  rounded.  It  Is  as  If  an 
an  were  singing -Isolde,  and  (apart 
1 some  peculiarities  of  phrasing)  it 
o doubt  the  Italian  .schooling  to 
ih  our  guest  owes  her  enchanting 
and  joyous  vocal  spontaneity 
_csfreudigkeit)— and  to.  which  she 
-Still  owe  it  when  other  singers  of 
age  but  of  the  ’Worttonspiaehe’ 


and  jartists,  science  and  scientists,  and 
so  little  appealing  to  the  music  lover 
or  helping  him  - in  his  art?”  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  music  is  much  more  difficult  to 
write  about  than  any  of  the  other  arts, 
a great  deal  that  Is  both  interesting 
and  valauable  has  been  written  about 
music,  not  only  from  a technical,  but 
from  a general  point  of  view.  Wag- 
ner’s prose  writings  present  us  with  a 
body  of  theory  concerning  his  art  such 
as  few  poets  or  painters  have  ever 
given  us.  Indeed,  I think  we  can  find 
a parallel  only  In  the  wrltlng-s  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Goethe  and  Coleridge  on  the  other. 
Then,  among  mu.siclans,  there  was 
Schumann,  who  edited  musical  papers 
and  -wrote  the  main  part  of  them;  who 
j wrote  indeed  in  only  too  literary  a way. 

' but  always  with  an  eager  ancl  watch- 
ful insight,  which  was  rarely  deceived, 
ready  to  discover  a new  genius  before 
that  genius  had  really  discovered  him- 
self. Lis^t  wrote  with  voluminous  and 
flowing  eloquence,  as  In  his  book  on 


ceptance  In  England  of  so  many  French 
singers.  He  s.iys-.'Most  French  voices 
have  a light  natural  or  beating  ring, 
or  resonance,  which  Is  a national  char- 
actcristl'c.  Although  It  may  not  please, 
it  cannot  be  called  a defect  In  the 
technical  sehse  so  long  as  It  does  not 
mar  purity  or  steadiness  of  tone.  It 
attracts  attention,  adds  dram.ntle  effect, 
and  produces  singing  which  can  never 
be  called  dull,"  whereas  that  adjective 
Is  applicable  to  the  average  German 
and  English  pe-forraanco.'  I quote 
this  passage  because  It  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  question.  My  cor- 
respondent, judging  by  his  or  her  sig- 
nature, is  French,  manifestly  knows  a 
good  deal  about  vocalization,  conse- 
quently tho  above  oiilnlon  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  taste  of 
cultured  French  music- lovers.  To  them 
the  beating  ring  adds  charm  to  the 
voice;,  to  uo  It  detracts  from  Its  beauty. 
To  them  It  Is  not  a defect;  to  us,  it  Is. 
The  apparent  admiration  for  the  beat-' 
Ing  ring,  it  may  be  noted,  causes  the 
writer  to  Impart  a relative  meaning  to 
the  term  steadiness  of  tone.  To  us  any 


Chopin;  Berlioz  was  a music  critic  for  beating  or  pulsation  is  contradictory  to 
30  years  beside.s  writing  one  of  the  steadiness.  I-Yirther.  the  means  which 
most  delightful,  and  quite  the  most  ex-  to  the  French  attracts  attention  and 
nilaratlng  of  autobiographies;  Sajnt-  adds  dramatic  effect  engenders  in  us 

baens,  Bruneau.  A Incent  d Indy,  most  a feeling  of  monotony.  All  this  points 
Indeed  of  the  contemporary  French  , with  curious  glgniflcance  to  the  dlffer- 

composers,  have  written  musical  crlti-  ; ence  cf  temperament  of  the  two  races, 

cisin,  always  In  an  attractive,  a?  , well  , Tho  basts  of  our  admiration  for  the  ab- 
I I -solutoly  steady  vocal  tone  is  probably 

Wagner  In  his  music,  because  it  reflects  the  calmness  of  de- 

5°  ^ theoretical  ; meanor  and  cool-headedness  in  trying 

*7x1 forth  vert'  much  the  circumetancea,  on  which  we  pride  our- 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  Eng- 
develop.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  mu- j iish  style  of  singing  sacred  music,  in 


sicians  who  have  written  nothing  for 
the  public,  how  much,. splendid  inci'Ient- 
al  criticism  do  we  not  find  in  the  letters 
which  their  biographers  have  printed 
after  their  death!  For  my  part  I know 
hardly  any  biographical  literature  so 
full,  various  and  entertaining  as  the 
blographl.es  of  musicians.  Few  musi- 
cians have  not  had  at  least  one  good 
biographer.  And,  as  a matter  of  Inter- 
est, I contend  that  Grove's  Dictionary 


which  -we  demand  that  phrases  of  the 
deepest'  sentiment  should  be  sung  with 
absolute  steadiness  of  vocal  production. 
This  doe.s  not  mean  devoid  of  emotional 
expression,  but  with  the-  slgnifiance  of 
deep  feeling  controlled  by  lntellectu.al 
strength.  This  Is  our  ideal  of  fine 
singing.  Tbe  manner  In  which  operatic 
I enors  habitually  render  Canlo's  lament 
over  his  wife’s  infidelity  In  ‘Pagliacci’ 
would  excite  derision  were  Canio  un- 
derstood to  be  an  Englishman,  but  we 


It.tji.in  alboll  wt-  rcgarfl  It 

•tr  ■’n  exhlWtlon  of  hysteria  rath--r 
ttinn  of  depth  of  emotloo  W(  r-eognlzc 
‘ ''oeal  vil.rato  as  an  ap  ' 
e.vprc.s.slon  iind.  i'  | 
cert. I, n .-motional  phase  s.  chiefly  maul-  ; 

. ''arious  .stage.s  of  n.-i  voii.s  ap-  I 
prehension  or  fright,  liut  Its  hahitul.i  ! 
Inele  .c'  '®  ■'•'•■'‘llonal  and  mean- 

<’Ofl-'^t'cn'ently  not  stidom 

frr  m ®"'®  ' ‘®''*  reccive.s  enntlnnatlon 

Ge-ve^s  if'*"*®''''"’’  Chanteurs  de  tit 
bmb  voices  .are  con.spicuous 

Icr  e purity  and  for  their  ut- 

® vibration,  are  dally 

becoming  greater  favorite.s  with  the 
listened  to  with 
rapt  admiration.  So.  as  an  insu  -Vr 

house?"^^°®^''  ‘®  ® 

A Bavarian  physician  once  tvrote  a 

S to  demon- 

stiate  that  Richard  Wagner  was  in- 
sane.  He  succeeded  in  proving  on?e 
more  that  the  eccentricities  of  men  of 
^ those  of  mad- 

men, which  Is  an  old  story.  Several 
hoWever,  end 
DnnG.>in''‘^*’  J "c-  '^®-''>cms— Schumann, 

Donizetti,  and  Smetana.  A more  re- 
cent tragic  instance  is  that  of  the  song- 
composer  Hugo  Wolf,  whose  works 
hate  inspired  .so  much  cnthusia.sm  in 
Germany  and  Austri.a  that  Hugo  "Wolf 
Societies  have  been  formed  in  Be-Iin 
\ leiina,  and  other  cities.  Wolf  wa.s'  for 
Vienna  Conser- 
vatoij,  but  left  it  In  con.-^equence  of 
a quarrel  with  his  teachers.  Hi.s  father 
thereupon  refused  to  support  him  any 
longer,  and  thenceforth  he  had  to  m-ik'e 
his  own  living.  He  sang  In  chorus"s 
conducted  operettas.  -n-rote  musicai 
criticisms  for  an.  insignificant  Viennese 
■ journal,  and  during  the  years  188C 

‘ to  1891  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  com- 
position. The  proceeds  of  his  great 
activity  barely  sufficed  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Besides  some  or- 
ohestral  works  and  an  opera,  ha  wfiote 
about  two  hundred  songs,  which  are 
contained  In  his  "Spanish  Song  Book," 

‘ Italian  Song  Book.’'  collections  of  fifty- 
one  songs  by  Goethe,  fifty-three  bv 
Morlke,  and  other  collections.  Not  tiil 
1892,  when  he  -was  thirty-two  years  old, 
did  his  music  begin  to  attract  public 
attention.  In  1896  his  opera  "Der  Cor- 
regidor”  was  performed  at  Mannheim, 
and  -well  received.  But  the  starved, 
composer  had  worked  so  hard  over  it 
that  his  health  began  to  fail,,  and  in 
the  following  year,  while  he  was  writ- 
ing another  opera.  "Manuel  Vega.s,”  ha 
broke  down  and  had  to  be  taken  to  an 
asylum. 

In  1898  Wolf’s  "Corregldor’*’  was  pro- 
duced at  Strassburg  and  at  Prague. 
In  Strassburg  It  was  given  only,  twice, 
but  at  Prague  it  has  remained  in  the 
repertory  ever  since.  Its  latest  per- 
formance was  at  Graz,  some  wee'KS  ago, 
and  there,  too,  it  proved  a genuine  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Ernst  Decsoy  gives  an  en- 
tertaining account  In  the  Munich  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung,  of  the  circumstancea 
under  which  it  -was  produced  a.t  (3raz. 
The  management  wanted  to  produce 
a new  comic  opera.  It  was  to  be  by 
a German,  wherefore  Verdi’s  "Palstaff" 
and  Smetana’s  "Bartered  Bride”  were 
excluded.  Goetz’s  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew,”  Reznlcek’s  "Donna  Dianna,’’ 
and  Cornelius’s  “Barber  of  Bagdad" 
had  been  previously  given.  Among 
other  novelties  considered  were  Schil- 
Ilngs’s  “Pfelfertag,"  Strauss’s  “Feuers- 
nct,"  and  Siegfried  Wagner’s  "Herzog 
■R  ildfang,”  but  none  seemed  to  be  just 
what  was  wanted.  In  this  emergency 
a friend  of  Hugo  M'Dlf  suggested  hig 
"Corregldor.”  It  was  examined,  and 
the  experts  at  first  shook  their  heads 
because  the  libretto,  while  poetio 
enough,  seemed  insufficiently  theatric. 
But  when  the  conductor  began  to  study 
the  .score,  he  found  such  an  abundance 
of  healthy,  original  melody  that  - his 
enthusla.sm  grew  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  he  finally  concluded  that  such 
splendid  music  would  float  a much 
poorer  libretto.  His  next  task  "was  to 
interest  the  singers  in  this  music.  At 
first  they  looked  a.skancc  at  it,  for 
there  were  no  long-drawn-out  high 
notes,  no  serenades  sure  to  win  ap- 
plause. But  the  more  they  studied  it 
the  greater  was  their  interest  and  de- 
light, and  finally  the  whole  company 
were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  conductor. 
The  battle  was  won,  for  i.nd.-r  such 
circumstances  it  was  a foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  opera  would  please 
the  public. 


For  THE  22d  time  tho  musical  piih- 
lic  of  Boston  and  vicinity  i.s  .-x- 
P'lctantly  awaiting  the  announce- 
ment of  the  soloists  to  appear 
during  the  coming  sea.son  with  the 
Boston  Sympbony  Orcbestra.  The  true 
enthusia.st  finds  ample  satisfaction  in 
the  orchestra  itself  which,  notably  in 
an  organiz.ation  like  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orche.stra,  is  simply  an  ensemble 
of  soloists  merging  their  individuali- 
ties into  one  composite  whole.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  so  many  patrons  enjoy  the 
added  feature  of  a solo  performer,  the 
management  provides  as  strong  and  at- 
tractive a list  as  can  he  secured,  and 
this  stason  the  list  is  in  keeping.  Ijoth 
with  the  orchestra  and  the  record  of 
past  seasons. 

The  simple  .announcement  of  Madame 
Mtl'ba  a.s  easily  the  flr.st  in  importance 
is  all-, sufficient.  There  is  the  added  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  her  only  aii- 
pearauce  in  Boston  In  concert.  Madame 
Si.’humann-Heink  is,  like  Madame 
Mell.a,  too  -well  knotvn  and  tco  great 
a favorite  to  need  extended  e.xploitin!?- 

A ItTew  Coiner.  i 


W A new  nomer  I3  Madame  Kirby  l.nnn, 

I th<-  Knfjll.ih  ojntralto,  fresh  from  n sea- 
I son's  triumph  at  the  Royal  Opera.  Cov-  ^ 
cut  Garden.  London.  Of  her  remarkable 
I success  there  the  Lordon  Times  s.ays: 
•'The  phenomenal  voice  with  which 
Mir.i  . Kirby  Lunn  Is  gifted  is  truly  a 
marvel,  shewing,  aa  it  does,  a quality, 
volume  and  ranee  that  encompasses  the 
profundity  of  Wagner's  Ortrud  with 
the  same  apparent  ease  and  graceful 
indirroreiice  that  jusilties  her  In  under- 
taking. and  wlt'n  .'■-uch  a large  measure 
of  success,  the  leading  prima  donna  role 
I In  Bizet':,  'Carmen.'  ” The  Telegraph 
I refers  to  her  as  having  "long  been  tho 
I bright  particular  star  of  a large  section 
I of  London  eoneert-goers,  who  view  her 
I fiinl  'arrival'  with  unmlxed  sympathy.” 

I Aime.  i.nnn  w;us  born  at  .Manche.stcr.  and 
she  made  her  debut  In  Schumann's 
Geiiovt  va,”  performed  by  students  of 
the  Royal  College  of  ilusic  at  Drury 
Lane.  She  afterward  sang  In  "Le  I'.oi 
I'a  dit”  in  a student  performance  at  the 
I’rince  of  Wales  Theatre.  She  studied 
under  A.  Visetti  and  created  the  part 
cf  Norah  in  Stanford’s  "Sham'.is 
O’Rrlen.”  She  wa.s  then  engaged  for  the 
Carl  Itosa  Company  and  sang  Ortrud, 
Brargatne.  Fricka,  Carmen,  Slebel.  and 
eoc  created  tho  part  of  Kila  in  "Diar- 
mid”  at  -.'ovent  Garden.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  air.  W.  J.  K.  Pearson  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  return  of  Madame  Fanny  Bloom- 
tield-ZelsIer.  after  an  absence  of  three 
years,  will  be  most  heartily  welcomed 
by  all  in  recollottion  of  her  splendid 
virtuosity  as  a pianist. 

•Was  a Child  "Wonder. 

Another  new  comer  is  Miss  Maud 
MacCarthy,  the  youthful  Irish  violin- 
ist. who  visited  this  country  as  a child- 
wonder.  That  her  artistic  career 
abroad  has  been  brilliant  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
English  press.  The  London  Times  I 
says:  "Miss  Maud  MacCarthy’s  place 

among  the  first  violinists  of  the  day 
is  being  rapidly  established,  and  the 
lime  cannot  now  be  long  before  she  is 
universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  thoroughly  artistic 
players  before  the  public."  While 
Black  and  White  adds  t'.io  follow- 
ing: "Miss  Maud  MacCarthy  can  with 

more  truth  be  described  as  an  artist 
tlian  nine-tenths  of  the  musicians  who 
arc  dignilled  by  that  title.  At  her  con- 
cert on  the  3d  Inst,  she  played  two  im- 
portant works— a sonata  in  C minor 
by  Beethoven  and  Brahms's  sonata  in 
A major.  Both  were  distingniished  by 
Intense  artistic  feeling,  thoroughly  con- 
trolled, and  as  regai'ds  technic,  the 
greatest  facility."  Mr.  Fuller  Mait- 
land. music.at  critic  of  the  London 
Times,  published  a book  called  "The 
Muslcl.an's  Pilgrimage,”  in  which  he 
made  allusion  to  tlie  genius  of  Maud 
MacCarthy  wlicn  he  spoke  of  th- 


pressid  wlthpi*  rwTon 
tan’s  A'oschiod’  (hat  she  invUed  liim 
to  Bayreuth,  where  Cosima  ingagcd 
him  for  the  Ft*slivai  of  that  year,  and 
Van  Rooy  sang  the  Wotan  music.  After 
that  he  stiiig  at  Bayreuth  ilans  buchs 
and  the  Flying  Dutchman.  He  has 
appeared  as  a guest  at  the  Berlin. 
London  and  other  opera  houses,  and  in 
concerts  in  the  Xetln  rlands,  1*  ranc", 
and  at  New  York  and  London.  H s 
first  appearance  in  America  was  at 
New  York  as  Wotan  Dee-.  11.  1^95. 

Other  parts  that  have  been  imperson  li- 
ed by  him  are  Kurin  wal.  Kscumi  l i. 
Wolfram.  His  voice  and  his  art  are 
alike  remarltalile.  Another  favorite 
who  will  sing  at  a Symphony  concert 
this  season  is  the  tenor  Mr.  Ben  l)<i%iis. 
who  Is  too  well  known  to  requiie  ex- 
tended notice. 

Mr.  Raoul  Pugno.  one  of  tne  most  uis- 
tlnguishcd  planlst.s  of  Europe,  will 
mike  his  lirst  appearance  at  a Sym- 
phony concert  in  this  city,  alt-iough  he 
visited  this  country  in  1S'J7-1S9S  and 
played  withYsayc  at  Music  Hall,  Boston, 
Feli.  17.  1S98.  ''•■■I*' 

rarity  on  tlie  aftcrnooi.  of  tho  folloviiiig 
day.  Mr.  Pugno  was  born  at  Mont- 
roiigc.  France,  on  .Tune  f3.  13.72.  He  1-S 
tliC  son  of  an  Italian,  and  Ids  -notber  . 
was  of  Lorraine.  Tlie  father  kept  a , 
music  siiop,  in  the  Ijiitin  (jiuiitei,  ; 

I Paris,  and  Babul  began  to  play  at  a 

siivprisin.gly  early  age.  His  first  teach- 
er was  .I,.s,-ph!iie  Marlin,  and  la-  then 
entered  the  Censervatory,  where  he 
took  tilt  first  piano  piize  in  136C.  tlie 
first  harmony  prize  in  1807.  the  first  or- 
«'an  piize  in  ISS'J.  He  made  lu.s  first 
appe.iranee  in  public  at  the  age  of  six 
at  a charity  concert  in  Ihe  Hotel  de 
Yille  At  the  Con.=ervatory  he  studied 
the  piano  under  M ithias  .and  Drrai.d. 
As  he  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  lie  ^ 
c uld  not  compete  for  the  Prix  d ■ Roma.  I 
There  ha.s  been  an  absurd  report  that  | 
during  the  Commune  "ne  was  made  di- 
rector of  the  Con.servatory.  but  this 
I comminnl  director  was  Salvador  Dan- 
1 iel  vilio  wrote,  a book  on  mn.sic  of  the 
Aralis  and  was  executed  by  the  troops 
of  Versailles  in  1S71.  The  report  possl- 
I illy  originated  from  the  tact  that 
I wiien  he  sought  a passport,  certain 
Communists  v.'ho  knew  liis  talent  in- 
sisted that  he  should  remain  in  Paris 
and  assist  in  a concert  to  be  given  at 


valuable  Instru'etlom  He  mIU^e  his  first' 
appear.ince  m Berlin  Nov.  17,  1336.  In 
the  winle-r  of  18S0  Lamond  went  to  St.' 
Pciershiirg,  where  Rubinstein  heard 
him  play  and  advised  him  to  give  a 
concert,  whlcli  he  did  with  marked 
success.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  Lamond 
r.’tiirned  to  Scotland  and  In  the  moun- 
tains composed  a piano  trio,  a 'cello 
sonata  and  12  piano  pieces,  which  he 
introduced  to  the  musical  world  at 
Dresden  in  February,  ISSS.  In  'S3-'90 
he  g ive  concerts  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. and  a symphony  in  A was  pro- 
duced :it  t'.l'.’sgow  Dec.  23.  ISSf.  and 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  A concert 
overture,  "From  the  Scottish  High- 
lands." lias  been  played  at  Frankfort, 
Meiniiigcn.  I.ondon,  New  York.  Chica.- 
go.  In  180.7  I amond  traveled  as  a vir- 
tuoso in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  etc., 
and  he  became  especially  celebrated  as 
a jilayer  of  Beetliov'-n's  music,  alUiough 
his  p rformaiu'c  of  music  by  Bach. 
Sehunvinn.  Liszt.  Chopin  Brahms, 
T-chalkov'skv,  showed  that  he  was  not 
a'  specialist.  Mr.  Otto  Bacher  wrote; 
of  h m:  "When  tlie  artist,  wlviiie  ex- 
terior reminc’.s  one  of  the  youthful  An- 1 
ton  Rubinstein.  sUpd  on  the  platform, 
displaying  a eertain  haste,  a harsh 
earnestness,  one  might  almost  say  an- 
ger and  wh"n  l«»  witliont  any  man- 
nerisms that  seek  tlie  general  Interest 
strikes  tiio  key.s,  not  unlike  a lion,  one 
feels  instinctively  that  one  has  to  deal 
with  on  unroinmyn  personality.  Me  lis- 
ten breathle.-s  to  playing  tliat  resem- 
bles an  improvisation.  We  foci  a /!>  >'> 
of  rovelaiion;  an  air  ol  un:afec.*u 
grandeur,  of  solemn  heroic  earnestness, 
enwraps  us  Lamond  not  only  obtains 
colossal  tone  effects  from  the  piano, 
but  al.so  finds  expression  for  the  irans- 
I ccndental.  At  the  same  lime  his  play- 
i ing  is  absolutely  sound,  no  mannerism. 

I no  sfoking  for  mere  elfects'.  truth  Is 
: inscribed  on  the  escuteheon  of  his  art. 

' In  eonncclion  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lamond  is  a native  of  Gla.sgow.  it^is 
Interesting  to  note  the  extent  and  va- 
i rietv  of  oonr.lries  from  which  the  solo- 
i-ls  are  drawn.  Australia,  England, 

I Scotland.  Ireland.  M'.ales.  Germany. 

I France.  Belgium.  Poland  and  the  I nlt- 
fd  States  all  send  their  represenlalivcs 
to  the  musical  Mecca  of  Amenoa.  ' 
1 Hugo  Heermann.  the  violinist,  will 
i visit  the  Fnited  States  for  the  first 
He  was  born  of  a most  miisleal 


Lie  Etlli,  'JlBclc  head,  upon  mr' breast,  11c 
soft,  and  warm,  and  close,  i 

For  I will  not  sell  my  willow  lost  I should 
lose  my  rose. 

liusho!  \ 


It  seems  that  pent-up  TTtica  has  been 
Bthlcted  with  a pest  of  fleas.  These  In- 
sects were  for  many  years  regarded  as 
a European  and  Oriental  Institution, 
which  afforded,  with  inns,  boarding 
houses,  mountains,  pictures,  cathedrals,  1 
and  lax  morals  an  agreeable  subject  for 
free  interchange  of  thought  between 
American  travelers.  Flea  bites  were 
even  compared,  when  the  talkers  were, 
on  terms  of  intimacy.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  flea  figures  in  poet- 
rv.  haglology.  history,  demonology,  art 
and  criminology.  Satan  in  the  shape  of 
a flea  appeared  to  St.  Dominic,  who 
used  his  adversary  as  a book-mark. 
The  Three  Hundred  combed  anxiously 
their  golden  long  hair  at  the  gate  of 
Thermopylae.  Blake  pictured  the  ghost 
of  a flea,  and  Gavarni  drew  delightful 
sketches  of  women  in  pursuit.  Mephis- 
topheles  sang  of  one,  and  there  was  the 
famous  flea  that  fed  on  the  fair  body  of 
the  Demoiselle  des  Roches  and  incited 
envious  on-lookers  to  verse.  And  there 
were  convent-dungeons  into  • which 
Friars  during  warm  days,  shook  fleas 
from  their  habits  through  a hole  above, 
the  only  aperture,  and  where  "when- 
ever a frail  brother  was  convicted  of 
breaking  the  most  fragile  of  his  vows, 
he  was  let  down,  naked,  and  with  his 
hands  tied.”  This  dungeon  was  called 
‘'la  Piilciara.”  the  Fleaery.  Will  the 
pest  arouse  Uti?a  to  intellectual  activ- 
ity?   
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According  to  that  invaluable  geo- 
graphical work  “Britannia”  (London, 
1C73)  Dorchester  in  the  American  Plan- 
tations, “situate  near  the  sea.  is  an  In- 
different good  town.” 


The  St.  James  Gazette  publishes  some 
answers  to  examination  papers.  As  a 
rule  they  are  not  amusing,  but  these 
will  pass: 

"The  Black  Prince  extinguished  him- 
self at  Crecy;  he  afterward  returned 
home  shaggered  with  health  and 
debts.”  , 

"An  angle  is  the  exclamation  maac 
by  two  lines  on  meeting  in  a plain. 


the  Opera  House  fer  the  benefit  ^ the  j Heilbronn  on  March  3.  1841. 

Widow  Duval,  rt  which  his  '^S'.wn  j j educated  as  ' " ‘ "" 

to  the  Immortals”  was  to  be  played.  | u an 
l.iit  the  concert  never  toole  place,  for  in 


Can  anyone  give  ns  information  conj- 


the  morning  the  Veisailles  soldiery  en 
tercel  Paris.  In  1871  Pugno  was  appoint- 
ed organist  of  Saint  Eugene.  He  re- 
signed the  pcsition  in  1892,  He  lias  b'-en 
Professor  of  Harmony  and  Professor  of 
Piano  Playing  at  the  C.inservalory. 
Ili.s  fame  as  a virtuoso  was  linniy  es- 
tablished in  isr.3  by  his  performance  of 
Grieg's  concerto  at  -a  Conservatory  con 


violinist  at  an 
early  age.  For  five  years  he  was  at 
•he  H"-n-sels  Cons'rvatory  as  a p'.ipU 
of  Mverts  de  Bfriot  and  F^ti.s.  and 
then  he  studied  for  three  years  in 
I’.iris.  After  successful  concert  tours 
he  vns  invited  to  be  concert  mast'  r at 

Frar,k(ori-on-;he-Miiin.  where  he  has 

t u'i"’U  the  violin  at  the  Hoch  Consir- 
vite-v  -iiice  i'ts  oslabiishnieiu  m 18(8. 
H:s  ‘string  quartet,  in  which  Hugo 


Brieg's  concerto  at  a Conservatory  eon-  ' j ^^e  'cclli.st.  has  an  c 

cert.  Since  then  his  fame  as  a soloist  as  ' 


nvlali'e 


ceil,  - . 

well  as  a cham'oer  jdayer  has  extended 
Ihrougliout  Europe.  From  London  to 
St  Petersburg  he  is  renowned  for  cx- 


MacCarthy  wnen  ne  spoae  01  loe  1 t>i.  I'CLeisuui 00  

change  from  the  prodigy  to  the  serious;  | Quisite  taste  and  style.  -\s  a coinpo.ser 
calf!  that  Knme  excen-  ! h.^  i«  favorably  known  liy  an  oratorio. 


art  stage,  and  said  that  some  excep- 
Monal  lieings  pass  through  It  quite  im- 
perceptible, and  gave  the  following  in- 
stance in  these  words:  "The  musical 

wcrld  has  lately  known  an  irl.sh  girl 
vicllnisl  who  had  attained  by  her  ninth 


ho  is  favorably  known  liy  an  oratorici. 

“The  UesurrecUon  of  Lazarus”  (1879), 
a dozen  or  so  operettas  and  ballets, 

piano  pieces,  ami  song.s.  As  a cham.jcr  ^ 

player  he  has  been  iiiUmwtelv  associait-  y,£,ny  patrons  is  the  b>  st  po.ssible 


rcputiitior*. 

'Jr  HaroUi  Uandolph.  diroctor  of  tn'» 
famou.s  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Masli; 
in  Baltimore,  wlio  has  already  earner 
a place  among  leading  pianists  by  hi?- 
S,i,.t.=ss  with  the  orohcstia  elsewhere, 
'will  be  heard  early  in  the  season.  The 
deserved  popiiiurity  of  Messrs.  Kneisel. 
Pcliroeder  and  Adamowski  with  Boston 


Viriini^l  »HU  llfiu  V-  ! TiEve.  - 

yonr  all  the  earnestness,  maturity  of  jl  Uision  to  ru^u 
-1-  ie.fr... UfjIanT'f*  whirh  ■ s : *‘A 


od  with  Ysaye.  There  is  a singular  al 


the  Joii;  nal  i.'I  the 


style,  and  lnt<  llcctiml  balance  which 
are  ihe  marks  of  the  completely  de- 
veloped musician." 


German  Emperor’s  Favorite. 

Mi.ss  Elsa  R'.ieggcr,  the  Belgian  vio- 
loncelLst,  who  three  years  since  made 
her  debut  in  Boston  with  the  orches- 
tra. has  since  that  time,  aUhough  now 
hut  20  years  of  age.  won  added  reputa- 
tion and  a position  among  the  greatest 
virtuosos  of  fne  age.  She  has  had  the 
honor  of  twice  playing  before  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  G rmany  since 


her  appearance  here.  She  was  born 
at  laieeriie,  Switzerland.  Dec.  B.  1381. 
Sh.  studied  with  Jacobs  of  the  Brus- 
, s.ls  Conservatory;  played  in  a charily 
concert  when  she  was  11  years  old. 
and  mad.  a concert  tour  when  she 
was  13.  She  was  awarded  In  June. 
1S9C.  the  first  'cello  prize  of  -h- 
P.russols  conservalory,  "witn  tlu 
highest  distinction.”  Her  first  appear- 
ance here  w.as  on  Oct.  21.  1899.  when  sue 
played  Lalo's  concerto. 

Mr.  Anton  Van  Rooy.  whose  singing 
as  a member  of  the  Mclropotitan  Optra 
Company  in  music-dramas  of  M agner 


Gonoourts:  "Aug.  2,  1891:  The  musi(?iaii 
I’ugno,  who  dined  here  this  (Vicni'.g. 
spoke  eloquently  concerning  the  littlo 
dramas  that  diversi'y  the  life  of  P'-r- 
fermors.  He  declared  that  he  had  bc- 
; fore  each  concert  the  anxtcu.s.  sickly 
cmetion  that  preceded  his  first  concert. 

1 V.  ith  the  preocf  upa  tion  or  hindraiu  - .s  to 
i execution— even  to  the  fuial  chord— pal- 
pitations of  his  I'cert.  nervous  conlrae- 
tions  of  his  fi  u arm.  heal  oL  the  hall  1 
which  miglu  make  the  key.s  sticky,  a 1 
crack  in  the  floor  inal  might  receive  aj 
leg  of  his  chair.  And  the  expenditure 
of  emotion  i.^  so  great  that  after  tlie  , 
he  i.s  seized  wUh  virilent 


reason  for  strengthening  an  already 
imposing  li.n  by  the  addition  of  their 

mimes.  . , 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  ■ >r  the 
21  Fridiy  aflerncon  public  reinarsils 
will  be  held  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Mon- 
(i.iv  and  Tuesday.  Sept.  29  and  30,  and 
for  tlie  24  Saturday  evening  concerts 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct.  2 and  3. 
All  sales  will  begin  at  10  A.  M.  anu 
continue  tl-.rough  the  day. 


cerning  a pamphlet  published  in  Bos- 
ton by  Henry  Jenkins  in  1831?  The 
title  is  as  follows:  “The  Infernal 

Secret!  or  the  Invulnerable  Spaniard, 
who  was  for  many  years  termed  the 
Terror  of  Madrid:  containing  an  ac- 
coun'  of  the  wonders  of  his  withered 
arm.  and  his  connexion  with  a horde 
of  Desperate  Banditti,  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  Imprison  and  Subjugate  those 
who  refused  to  swear  obedience  to  his 
M'ill;  also,  of  His  Ubiquity!  or  Power  of 
being  in  Two  Places  at  once:  His  Hell- 
ish Ccmpact  with  the  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness! and  His  Awful  Death  at  the  ter- 
i minatlon  of  a Century.”  The  final  sen- 
tence of  the  pamphlet  may  give  an  idea 
of  the  style;  “The  face  of  nature  be- 
came suddenly  darkened— the  moon  re- 
fused her  light,  and  a violent  gust 
blew  out  every  torch;  when  the  grey 
glimmering  of  morning  light  appeared, 
no  traces  of  the  stranger  were  to  be 
discovered,  but  the  skeleton  arm  ane 
hand  grasping  a poinard."  This  is  the 
real  stuff.  How  pale  is  any  page  0 
the  modern  approved  dime-novel- sa\ 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  "The  Right  o 
^Yay"— in  comparison! 


Towi 

lirfiri 


tore" 


lume 


1 V 


pcriormance 

« nnf  in  his  concerts 
' stoma,  blc  cramps.  ^ ^ 

; at  I.ondon.  ^ „..-former.  his 

^ uVfve  ho  vv«s  • thougnt  ot 

chief  pteooenpution  :au.-^t 

, losing  his  mcmoi  ■ Mi. 


Mr.  Pnpno's 

.il-pciramcs  ‘>V..^‘^'!'‘"ucre'ssVbn  of  U'l- 


and  l.'iii'ion  were  a - from 

umphs.  icgitinv  telv  won.  >it 

vulgar  set’salionalism. 

' A Nc-w  Pianist. 


Froderlc  He°Ttnmeif ’t"; 

Company  in  music-dramas  of  M agner  g„^v  on  Jan.  -8,  ^ jpg 

is  fresh  in  the  memory,  will  make  his  ! ,,iano  at  an  ca“>  fa  • .j,o 

first  appearance  in  Boston  age  of  nine  he  masters  that  were 

lorks  of  the  gre  ,=maU  hands. 


nisi  appearance  , . , 

Svmphony  Orchestra.  This  distinguished 
baritone  was  horn  at  Rotterdam  on 
Jan.  12,  1870.  It  was  inteudod  that  he 
should  follow  a business  career,  'out  he 
Studied  singing  with  Julius  Stockhaasen 
of  Frankfort  and  Miss  Beck  of  B.  r.in. 
Vet  at  the  age  of  seven  he  sang  first 
soprano  in  a choir  of  his  native  city. 
He  began  singing  In  song  recita.s 
throughout  Germany,  and  in  189.,  after 
a concert  at  Heidelberg,  he  made  the 
'ncqualnlance  0;  Mrs.  TciV.  a daughter 
of  fosiiiu'  Magner,  wh'-'  was  so  im- 


,f  the  sceat 

within  the  ceac  advance  of  his 

His  head  ^f  his  biographers, 

fingers,  ° he  was  appointed 

At  the  age  ^ he  also  stud- 

organist  tit  a churc  . 


organist  ot  a enure  . Vi'hen  he 


at 


,as  U he  went  Conservatory 

i studied  nt  the  ^ ^ cojourned 

' Frankfort-on-th^Ma.m  but^,^^^ 

' His  tSrs  at  Frankfort  were 

Rome.  His  *cacne  Schwartz. 

'assorts  that  he' owes  much  to 


tht 


lnt*re 


11  • • . T ! 

sted  in 


J'l.i  prc.1.1  enough  to  wear  the  rose,  1 had 
90  dear  u lover.  

And  yon;ei-.ta ,'  wae  fair  enough,  but  now  m> 
hoautv  ^ over; 

My  lover  hos  another  kno  and  I must  wear 
the  willow. 

And  I must  carry  foolish  toys  and  sell  them 
In  iho  street 

And  hug  mv  child  close  In  my  shawl  to  keep 
her  from  the  sleet.  ] 

Ah!  dear  black  head  upon  my  breas.,  you 
have  a restless  pillow—  | 

Hush'Ol  ’ ! 

Hard  eyes  ot  men  and  women  they  smile  and 
look  me  over. 

But  safe  from  all  the  hard  eyes  I keep  my 
child  In  cover. 

For  If  they  saw  my  little  one  I know  that 
she  would  wither. 

Since  none  would  say,  ' bless  her,  the 
child  is  sweet  to  see.” 

My  love^  stsnds  afar  off.  my  friend  s for-  | 
pottpn  me;  ’ 

But  the  dear  black  head  upon  my  breast 
k^eps  God  and  me  together. 

Husho! 

Under  every  faded  shawl  there  lies  some 
"uardi'd  thing. 

For  on?  It  Is  a little  snake,  or  flower  with 
noul^sting.  . 

For  one  and  for  another  it  is  no  flower  that 

Everrsbowl  Its  secret  keeps,  and  we  our 
sad  \v.orcs  crying, 

Shawled  from  .he  selling  come,  and  shawled 
eo  to  the  buying. 


A man  said  to  us  tlie  other  day  tba 
a firm  belief  in  the  Baconian  theory  ha- 
given  him  an  abiding  joy.  a bliss  be 
vond  compare,  a sense  of  soul-calm  tha 
iie  had  not  found  in  marriage,  simces 
In  bis  profession,  or  in  religious  hop 
and  conviction.  No  doubt  other  Bacon! 
fins  are  like  him;  and  .since  they  at 
all  happy  who  would  be  so  cruel  as  t 
ar.gue  the  question,  or  Insist  on  the  si 
pr'eme  folly  of  anyone  that  secs  in  Ba 
con  the  writer  of  dramas  attributed  t 
Shakespeare.  

D 


Let  us  now  praise  famous  men. 
Gastaldy  died  on  the  field  of  honor.  T1 
doctor  was  dining  at  the  tabic  ot  t ; 
Cardinal  de  Belioy,  Archbishop  of  Fan 
Near  him  by  chance  was  a nob 
salmon.  Dr.  Gastaldy  attacked 
bravely,  and  thrice  in  .spite  of  the  p. 
ternal  warnings  of  his  host,  who  : 
last  ordered  the  dish  to  be  remove 
The  order  was  too  late;  for  the  hero 
physician  died  two  days  after  that 
the  dinner. 


The  Y'ear  Book  ot  German  Shakespea 
Society  tells  us  that  163  theatrical  a I 
eo"iatlons  gave  durilng  1901  not  less  thil 
879  performances  of  25  dramas  ( 
Shakespeare,  viz:  "Othello,”  134  time | 
"The  Merchant  of  A'enice,”  116; 
and  Juliet.”  83;  "A  Midsummer  Night| 
Dream.”  79;  “Taming  of  the  Shrew 
74;  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  46;^ 
Y’ou  Like  It,”  44:  ”1\'inter's  'ra'e.’ 
•‘Macbeth.”  40;  "King  Richard  111- 
32;  “King  Lear."  28;  "Comedy 

(Errors,”  22;  "Julius  Caesar. 

I “King  Henry  VIII..”  9;  "King  Hen 
IV  ” first  part,  8;  "King  Richard  II 
"King  Henry  IV..”  second  part. 


Merry  \\  Wilidanr." 

EBiiro  for  Mensuro."  •);  "Antony 
d Cleopatra.'’  H;  "Klntr  John,”  2j 
Hiift  Honry  "Tinion  of  Athens," 

:inB  Henry  V..”  1;  "Tlmou  of 

hens.”  1;  and  "Coriolnnus.”  1. 
t is  surprislngr  that  "Othello"  loads 
the  list,  and  they  that  attribute  the 
pular  neglect  of  Verdi's  great  opera 
the  "\inpleasantness"  of  the  subject 
IV  well  do>d>t  the  soundness  of  their 
■w.  Even  "Tlmon  of  Athens  had_ 
e hearing.  And  remember  the  stages 
German-Austrla  are  not  included  in 


cal.  Ferrnndo  .should  be  more  of  a 
swash-buckh  r.  I like  to  think  of  him 
%vlth  a diabolical  squint  and  reeking 
horribly  of  garlic. 

The  chorus  was  for  the.  most  part 
sati.sfactory,  but  of  chorus  and  or- 
chestra I purpose  to  speak  later  In  the 
season,  when  their  abilities  have  been 
more  fairly  tested. 

A performance,  tlien,  full  of  vitality 
Bud  dash  at  the  more  essential  mo- 
ments; one  that  was  most  heartily 
applauded;  one  that  was  of  good  omen 
for  the  season. 

"II  Trovatore"  will  be  sung  on  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  nights  and  at  the 
Wednesday  matinee.  The  opera  this 


rmmber  of  representations.  It  has  1 ayenlng  will  be  "Faust."  with  Gertrude 
IS  the  Ethel  Dufre.  Maud  Ramey, 

ig  been  the  fa.sh ion  to  sneer  at  tn  D’Aubign^,  William  Pauli  and 

■rmans  for  their  "dlscoveiy  ot  anaaes  prancis  J.  Boyle.  "Faust”  wil  be  sung 
nre  It  looks  at  present  as  though  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  and 
ey  'of  all  people  pay  him  the  sin-  at  the  Saturday  matinee, 
rest  tribute  of  admiration;  they  per-  Philip  Hale. 

rm  his  plays.  _ . ^ j 

, - _ No  wonder  that  Mr.  Schwab  in  Paris? 

js  still  tired.  Pie  has  "a  retinue  of  ser-| 
Mr.  Honry  W,  Pav.age's  Grand  Eng-  "vants  ’ and  his  valet  has  an  august 
sh  Opera  Company  began  a season  of  presence.  ’ ______ 

our  weeks  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
1st  night,  with  a performance  of 

'erdi's  "II  Trovatore.”  The  conduc- 

or  was  Mr.  N.  B.  Emanuel.  The  cast 
as  as  follows; 

lanrico  Joseph  F.  Sheehan 

lount  rti  .^una Winfred  Goff 

'errando Francis  J.  Boyle 

•ulz Charles  Fulton 

eonnra Adelaide  Norwood 

.nucenu  Marion  Ivell 

les Maud  Ramey 

Mr.  Savage  chose  wisely  his  opening 
pora,  for  ”11  Trovatore”  is  a work 
hat  is  popular  the  world  over,  and 
|as  the  elements  that  make  for  im- 
iiiortallty..  It  has  long  been  the  fashion 
or  Germans,  native,  half-breed,  and 
|ll  those  that  pretend  to  be  enwrapped 
r.  German  operatic  atmesphere,  to 
leer  .at  the  book  and  the  music,  but 
le  performances  in  Germany  alone, 
iring  a year,  are  numbered  by 
undreds. 

In  spite  of  inherent  absurdities  in 
te  libretto,  in  spite  of  undeniably  vul- 
ar  pages  of  the  music,  there  is  much 
lat  is  passionate  and  irresistiblei^there 
a wealth  of  tunes  and  there  is  at 
ast  one  unsurpassable  melody,  the 
easures  sung  by  Manrico  from  the  , 
ower.  Mr.  V''ernon  Blackburn  once 
■fined  a tune  as  a melody  that  is  ' 

. erripe.  There  are  tunes  in  ”11  Trova-  ' 

>re"  that  answers  this  definition;  and  I 
;ain  there  are  spontaneous  and  haunt-  | 
g melodies,  and  chief  among  them  is 
le  farewell  of  Manrico,  which  is  the 
erfecL  flower  of  Italian  song  as  un- 
u'stood  in  the  19th  century.  There  is 
ore  to  this  opera,  which  to  the  pe- 
intic  and  the  bigoted  and  the  cold- 
-heart  has  been  foolishness;  there  is 
fourth  act— for  Verdi’s  opera  is  in 
ur  acts,  not  in  five,  as  stated  by  the 
ograrn — which  is  a masterpiece  of 
amatic  intensity  and  truth,  not 
lualed  in  honesty  and  force  by  Wag- 
•r  in  his  most  laborious  'and  complex 
oments.  I refer  to  the  final  scene 
tween  Manrico  and  Leonora,  which 
the  supreme  feature  of  an  act  that 
Ivers  with  emotion.  Here  is  an 
lera  that  does  not  depend  on  careful- 
contrived  scenery  or  gorgeous  cos- 
mes  and  imposing  processions.  Verdi 
ight  have  said  of  “11  Trovatore”  as 
elder  Dumas  once  boasted:  "Give 
the  boards,  a man  and  a woman 
id  a passion,  and  I will  stir  the  hear- 


Edward  six  aiiccsturs  In  the  ark,  Nuah, 
Sh(-m,  Japhot,  .and  tliiir  wives,  six 
f>ut  of  ;i  possiiile  eight.  He  really 
.seem.s  to  have  a.Imost  ail  iliero  are, 
but  might  it  not  bo  po.ssiHo  to  traee 
him  back  to  Ham  by  the  w.av  of  Nim- 
rod? (Jno  likes  to  see  a story  perfectly 
rounded. 

ADELGETHA. 

The  Greeks  derived  the  name  “Nim- 
rod ” from  a goat-skin  with  which 
Bacchus  was  clothcal.  Nimrod  wa.s  the 
son  of  Cush;  hence  the  Cushings;  and. 
Indeed,  Bacchus  iias  been  derived  by 
acute  etymologists  from  Bar-chus,  the 
son  of  Cush.  It  would  thus  seem  rea- 
sonable that  inasmuch  as  King  Ed- 
ward, like  Nimrod,  is  a.  hunter  and 
al.so  has  reduced  men  under  his  domin- 
ion-witness the  Boer.s— that  he  is  de- 
scended from  Nimrod,  E.’.cehus,  and 
Is  of  close  kin  to  the  Cushings,  a high- 
ly respectable  family,  we  are  told. 


'U 


Mr.  Devery  asked;  "If  three  lobsters 
cjuldn’t  run  Tammany,  how  is  one  go- 
ing to  do  it?”  Perhaps  the  three  were| 
short. 

Full  accounts  of  t'he  Kossuth  centen- 
ary celebrations,  but  not  a word  about 
the  Kossuth  hat,  which,  we  firmly  be-| 
lieve,  made  him  famous  in  this  coun- 
try and  endeared  him  to  thousands. 
'However  exemplary  a patriot  he  may 
have  been,  however  devoted  to  Hun- 
gary, passionately  addicted  to  Hunyadi 
Janos,  and  opposed  to  Austrian  op- 
pression, he  would'  not  have  looked 
the  part  in  a beaver  or  a billy-cock. 
Kossuth  covered  with  the  board  of  the 
Myantses.  or  the  head  dress  of  Don 
Easilio''  Kossuth  with  a rakish  Rami- 
lies  cock  to  his  hat?  Perish  the  thought! 
The  hat  of  Kossuth  was  a Hungarian 
rhapsody.  The  hat  was  the  symbol 
of  liberty  as  Gessler’s  was  that  of  tyr- 
anny. Liberty  with  the  madding  esar- 
das  and  the  smoking  gulasch.  The  hat 
was  Kossuth,  and  Kossuth  was  Hun- 
gary. "Where  is  that  hat  today?  It  is 
not  to  be  seen  In  Budapest,  but  occa- 
sionally some  conservative  American 
person  sports  it  with  a yellow  duster 
on  a Mississippi  steamboat  or  a Ver- 
mont stage. 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  Sept.  17,  1902. 
Editbr  of  Talk  of  the  Day:  . 

Can  you  tell  the  meaning  or  origin 
of  the  word  “gosh?”  I am  quite  sure 
that  some  three  or  four  years  ago  jmu 
told  your  readers  the  meaning  of  this 
\\ord.  W. 

Patience,  patience.  "Wait  for  the 
great  “Dictionary  of  Profanity  and 
Cur.se-Lore.”  There  will  be  at  least 
three  pages  devoted  to  “Gosh”  and 
"B’  gosh”  in  primitive,  amplified,  and 
ilistorted  forms.  The  word  will  be  in 
its  proper  place  between  "Golly”  and 
"Gum.”  Not  the  least  interesting  feat- 
ure of  this  particular  article  will  be 
an  inquiry  into  Mr.  John  S.  Farmer’s 
theory  that  "Go.sh”  is  an  expletive  of 
pegro  ori.gin.  All  the  variations  in 
spelling,  ga.sh,  gorsh,  goshen,  goshie, 
■goshens,  guish,  gwesshie,  and  gweesht- 
ens,  now  in  use  in  merry  English 
provinces  ■will  be  noted;  and  there  will 
he  entertaining  paragraphs  on  “Gesh- 
cab,”  "gosh-dalled,”  and  “gosh- 
trimmed.”  There  are  peculiar  difficul- 
ties, we  are  told  by  a Yale  professor, 
one  of  our  most  valued  contri'outors, 
in  the  investigation  of  “Gosh  all  Hem- 
lock,” although  professors  of  forestry 
are  still  devoting  painful  hours  to  the 
■work. 

Boston.  Sept.  21.  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Whither  has  fled  that  promising  dis- 
pute as  to  King  Edward's  descent  from 
/■■■■ig  David  and  that  exquisite  reason 
/ at  he  was  descended  from  David  be- 
/ ause  bis  ancestor  was  twin  brother 
mf  David's?  It  was  too  beautiful  for 
early  death,  but  here  is  an  English 
story  almost  as  good.  It  is  that  Roger 
D'Esbe,  founder  of  the  Guelphs,  was 
descended  from  Saladin  the  Nazarene, 
and  that  Roger,  although  a follower 
of  Mahor.nd,  was  thus  descendant  of 
David. 

Now  O’Hart,  the  Irish  genealogist, 
usual  with  "s'ingerV'of  "this  olrder'^  she  | that  Queen  Victoria  wa.s  direct- 

ly  descended  from  the  Royal  Stem  of 
Ireland  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
Adam,  as  thus;  the  House  of  Hanover 
derives  from  the  Stuarts;  the  Stuarts 
from  the  Yorks,  the  Yorks  from  the 
Plantagenets,  -who  come  from  the 
Mortimers,  and  thence  to  Edward  III. 
Thence  through  the  English  Normans, 
tile  line  runs  straight  to  Queen  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Malcolm,  son  of  Dun- 
can, who  was  the  son  of  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  and  so  on  cheer- 
firlly  to  Neall  of  the.  None  Hostage.s, 
through  a long  line  of  short-lived  Irish 
monarchs  to  Milesus  of  Spain,  who 
was  de.sctnded  from  Gacdhal,  ancestor 
of  the  Gaels  and  grandson  of  Phoen- 
lu.sa  or  Fenuis.  who  invented  letters, 
and  vvas  grandson  of  Magog,  son  of 
Japhet,  and  hence  there  is  plain  sail- 
ing to  Adam.  O'Hart  adds,  "Who 
(Genesis  I.)  wa.s  the  first  Man?”  Now 
as  King  David  and  Abraham  were 
descended  from  >Sheim  ihis  gives  King 


1 ■■'.e  performance  last  niglit  was  on 
e whole  spirited  and  effective.  The 
n't  of  Leonora  is  one  that  demands 
e mixture  of  personal  authority  and 
oadiy  conceived  art  wliich  enters  so 
rgely  into  what  is  characterized  as 
' .gTand  style.  The  part  is  not  for  a 
T.rbler  of  roulades,  it  is  not  for  a 
inty  and  symiiathetic  young  person 
10  is  a favorite  in  a genteel  draw- 
g room.  I.ook  over  the  singers  in  the 
ore  pretentious  companies  that  visit 
. and  who  are  possible  Leonoras?  Not 
nma  Eames,  not  Meiba,  not  even 
mbrich;  t'nere  are  two  who  have  the 
lural  and  the  artistic  requirements— 
■rnir.a  and  Nordica.  Miss  Norwood 
Lon  sang  with  the  requisite  authority, 
d m the  fourth  act  she  displayed 
"lie  th.cn  ordinary  dramatic  force. 
?r  entiance  aria  in  the  garden  might 
,ve  bee:i  more  restful  and  more  sus- 
ined,  but  her  aria  at  the  beginning 
the  fourth  act  was  admirably  de- 
ered,  both  in  general  conception  and 
detail,  and  in  the  miserere  and  the 
flowing  scenes,  she  sang  and  acted 
truly  heroic  vein.  Her  performance 
is  one  that  deserved  seidous  attention 
d ju.stly  aroused  the  enthusias.m  of 

{.audience  that  crowded  the  theatre. 
Hiss  Ivell  has  a dramatic  voice  with 
ver  and  middle  tones  of  full,  agree- 
le,  imposing  quality.  The  sombre 
hes  are  the  more  effective.  As  is  not 
usual  with  singers  of  this  order,  she 
• ■ j in-.'lined  to  be  logy  in  passages  that 
1 Imand  fire  and’  speed.  Thus  her  first 
ia  suffered  from  the  slowness  of  the 
ce,  and  from  incongruous  delibera- 
in.  The  part  is  dramatically  diffl- 
ult.  I'liat  Miss  Ivell  did'  not  make 
e most  of  it  is  not  surprising,  for  it 
quires  a woman  of  much  experience 
d marked  tragic  force.  It  may  be 
id  that  the  singer  showed  herself 
possessor  of  the  stuff  of  which 
.ire  convincing  Azucenas  are  made, 
jvlr.  Goff  has  an  excellent  voice  and 
iKood  presence.  As  a rule,  he  gave 
strong  impersonation,  and  sang  with 
pte.  In  his  famous  air  he  erred  in 
itimental  extravagance,  and  he  took 
3 opening  measures  at  so  slow  a 
ce  that  the  back  of  the  melody 
Dke;  the  melody  languished  and'  died 
Jr.  Sheehan’s  tones  are  too  often 
mly  in  his  throat.  It  is  a pity,  and 
1 fault  might  be  corrected  to  his 
;at  advantage. 

Ir.  Boyle’s  enunciation  was  delight- 
ly  clear,  and  the  voice  itself  was 
11  and  sonorous,  almost  pontifical  In 
et  the  impersonation  was  too  pontifl- 


There  is  talk  about  a Princess,  an 
American  by  birth,  who  has  been  sued 
In  Rome  by  a maid-servant,  who  al- 
leges that  the  Princess  beat  hfr.  There 
must  be  something  in  the  imperial  and 
papal  air,  for  it  has  long  been  tlie 
habit  of  noble  dames  of  Rome  to  handle 
their  maid-servants  roughly.  In  Charles 
Reade’s  great  masterpiece  a Roman 
Princess,  a stately  blonde,  abused  her 
maid  so  shamefully  that  Gerard  could 
not  forget  the  siglit,  even  when  the 
Princess  stooped  to  woo  him.  Martial 
tells  us  that  the  cosmetac,  or  lady’s- 
maids,  of  his  time  had  no  ea.sy  task. 
Whenever  a mistress  was  out  of  tem- 
per, when  she  had  been  neglected  at 
a function  tliat  corresponded  to  the 
modern  afternoon  tea,  or  when  her  hair 
refused  to  curl,  the  maid  was  often 
flogged.  Lalage,  because  one  of  her 
tresses  was  out  of  place,  beat  her  maid 
with  the  betraying  looking-glass  of 
steel;  and  Martial  rebuked  her  for  it. 
A golden  hairpin  was  often  diverted 
from  its  proper  place  and  run  into  the 
body  of  a slave,  for  a lady’s-maid, 
then,  as  now,  was  generally  a slave. 


Boston,  Sept.  20,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Some  time  ago  I sent  you  a para- 
graph concerning  the  washeries  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  I stated  in  it  that 
Luzerne  County,  Fa.,  is  named  from 
the  Swiss  city.  Hannah  P.  Sands,  the 
librarian  of  tlie  Osterhout  Free  Library, 
Wilke.sbarre,  informs  me  that  I was 
mistaken.  The  county  was  named 
from  Luzerne,  who  was  French  Minis- 
ter to  this  country  in  the  Revolution. 

A.  REES. 

This  Comte  de  la  Luzerne  was  noted 
for  his  prudence  as  Minister  at  the 
Bavarian  Court  before  he  was  sent  to 
the  United  States.  After  his  return 
frim  this  country  he  went,  still  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  to  London.  He  died 
in  1792.  

A well  known  surgeon  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Hospital  was  imparting  some 
clinical  instruction  >to  half  a dozen 
I students  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
! rounds.  Pausing  at  the  bedside  of  a 
doubtful  case  he  said:  "Now,  gentle- 

man, do  you  think  this  is,  or  is  not. 
a case  for  operation?”  One  by  one  the 
students  made  their  diagnosis,  and  all 
of  them  answered  in  the  negative. 
"Well  gentlemen,  you  are  all  wrong," 
said  the  wlelder  of  the  free  and  flash- 
ing scapel,  "and  I shall  operate  to- 
morrow.” “No,  you  won’t.”  exclaimed 
the  pa'tlent,  as  he  rose  in  ids  bed.  "Six 
to  one  is  a good  majority;  gimme  my 
clothes!” M'Cibourne  Punch. 


“FAUST.” 


Gounod’s  Opera  as  Performed  by 

Mr.  Savage’s  Company  at  the 

Tremont  Theatre — Miss  Gertrude 
Rennyson  as  Marguerite. 

“Faust”  was  the  opera  performed 
last  night  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage’s 
Grand  English  Opera  Company  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre.  Mr.  N.  B.  Emanuel 
was  conductor.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Eaust Lloyd  D’Aublgne 

Mephlstopheles Francis  J.  Boyle 

Valentine William  Pauli 

Vagner ; Parker  Coombs 

Maiguerlte Gertrude  Rennyson 

, Slebel Ethel  Dufre 

I Martha Maud  Ramey 

"Faust”  has  been  described  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  soprano  and  a pit- 
fall for  the  unwary  tenor.  This  char- 
acterization is  not  adequate,  for  when 
Mephistopheies  is  played  by  a subtle 
or  authoritative  actor,  the  Fiend  domi- 
nates the  scene;  but  a criticism  may 
be  justly  shaped  in  amplification  of  the 
epigram. 

Miss  Rennyson  had  her  opportunity. 
There  was  special  Interest  in  her  ap- 
pearance, foi  it  was  in  this  city  that 
she  studied  her  vocal  art  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Auguato  Rotoli.  Siie 
sang  ■well  when  she  left  him;  with  free- 
dom and  in  accordance  with  the  best 
traditions  of  Italian  song.  Then  she 
studied  in  Paris.  I am  Informed;  but 
it  she  learned  anything  there,  it  was 
chiefly  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
stage.  Her  voice  is  of  beautiful  and 
sympathetic  quality;  the  tones  are  well 
placed;  she  sings  with  ease  and  with 
the  apparent  spontaneity  that  is  the 
fruit  of  art.  Tlie  voice  is  sufficiently 
flexible  and  brilliant  to  be  effective  in 
such  music  as  that  of  the  Jewel  song; 
it  is  eminently  agreeable  in  sustained 
na.ssages;  it  tells  a reasonably  emo- 


tri'iiiil  story  in  tlb-  jnoi'  passlonati 
momenls.  As  a play-acl  rcss,  Miss 
Ri'iinyson  slmwi'd  olxdience  to  rouUn<- 
It  is  110  doubt  safer  for  a ;vOung  suiK'  r 
to  move  in  (lie  grooves  of  convention- 
alism; for  it  requires  cxiraortilnii I’V 
temperament  to  broaden  successlulD 
the  clmracler.  to  lurn  Ihe  back  on  the 
librettists,  to  subordinate  tlie  moods  or 
the  composer,  to  ereute  an  individual 
Marguerite,  one  that  exeites  lively  dis- 
cussion and  violent  opposition.  -Aliss 
Renrivson’s  entrance  scene  wa.s  mantu 
bv  over-elaboration.  The  simplielt., 
whicli  slioiild  distinguish  wai-  licre  de- 
liberatclv  and  openly  assumed.  In  the 
.scones  that  followed  she  was  ^ten 
pliaslng  ill  strictly  conventional  man- 
ner. She  did  not  show  originality  ot 
tlioiight  or  acilon.  There  wats  not 
the  promising  crude  ness  of , a., 
ti’.at  while  it  o'ermasters  at  the  time 
and  is  extravagant  yet  gives  njt><  b 
pronii.se  fur  the  future.  Nor  was  tno  e 
aiiv  burst  of  emotion  that  .swept  away 
the  judgment  of  the  spectator  and  re- 
W-alcd  on  the  stage  a woman  of 
flesh  and  blrtid.  a woman  of  primitive 
nature  In.  A'iss  Rennyson’s  imiicrsona- 
Ifon  a pleasing  singer  rather  than  an 
actress  of  individual  force  won  ap 

^'mV  D’Aubigne  has  made  marked 
progress  since  he  was  last  hc'ird  in 
Boston.  His  voice  has  broadened,  he 
.sings  and  acts  with  more  confident' . 
He  had  many  happy  moments  last 
evening.  Dramatically  the  part  is  a 
thankless  one.  for  the  Faust  of  opera 
is  a sorry  fellow  at  liis  best.  What 
Faust  ever  seemed  even  a plausible 

hero?  , , ,,  t i„ 

Miss  Dufre  was  evidently  not  m 
voice,  but  she  sang  with  no  little  dis-  ■ 
crimiritition  and  h^r  Sicbel  Wcis  neither 
a tomboy  nor  a sissy. 

It  is  hard  to  make  the  part  of  Me- 
! phistopheles  utterly  uninteresting,  for 
it  is  the  most  sharply  characterized, 
and  'Satan  in  any  form,  in  poetry,  fic- 
tion, or  on  the  stage,  commands  atten- 
tion and  often  a respect  not  paid  to 
the  more  deserving,  Mr.  Boyle  was 
neither  sinister  nor  jolly,  neither  subtle 
nor  heroic.  To  say  that  a Mephistoph- 
clo.*3  was  conscientious  might  .seem  as 

, & Striving  aUer  paradox.  Mr^  fioyla  at 

first  seemed  painfully  impressed  | 

importance  of  his  mission,  hut  he  aitei- 
ward  relaxed  and  had  his  lighter  mo- 
ments. He  was  an  Industrious  devil, 
who  openly  nagged  his  servant-master, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  garden  scene 
took  the  centre  of  the  stage  so  that 
Marguerite  sang  her  tale  of  passion 
at  him  rather  than  to  the  stars.  "V  o^lly 
he  was  industrious  and  at  times 
tlve.  Hte  voice  is  naturally  a noble 
organ 

Mr.  Pauli  was  a dashing  "Yalentine 
who  now  sang  with  distinction  and 
now  with  a tendency  to  caress  his 
tones.  He  was  at  his  best  In  the  duel 
scene,  although  he  was  Interesting 
throughout,  even  when  he  was  most 
cocksure  of  himself. 

The  parts  of  Martha  and  Wagner 
were  assigned  to  singers  of  voice  and 
not,  as  is  customary,  to  a woman  and 
a tnan  seasoned  to  dryness  In  routine. 
The  chorus  was  uncommonly  good. 
The  voices  sounded  young  and  fresh; 
the  women  were  not  saddened  by  the 
flight  of  years,  and  the  men  had  not 
been  steeped  in  operatic  crime  until 
even  their  voices  were  callous.  The 
chorus  was,  as  a rule,  under  firm  con- 
trol. The  Kermess  scene  was  sung 
with  great  spirit;  a false  entrance  did 
not  mar  .seriously  the  accustomed  ef- 
I feet  of  the  Soldiers’  Chorus;  and  the 
measures  sung  after  the  death  of  Val- 
' entine  were  given  with  exquisite  quality 
of  tone. 

The  performance  was  one  of  .satisfac- 
tory ensemble  rather  than  brilliant  in- 
dividual display.  The  stage  manage- 
ment was  smooth,  and  the  wealth  of 
electrical  display  in  Marguerite’s  gar- 
den suggested  the  existence  of  an  Elec- 
tric Plant  with  .service  at  panic  price.s 
in  the  old  German  town.  There  was  a 
very  large  audience  that  was  liberal 
with  applause. 

"II  Trovatore”  will  be  given  at  the 
matinee  this  afternoon  and  on  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  evenings.  “Faust” 
will  be  the  opera  this  evening  Friday 
night  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee. 

Philip  Hmle.  ~ 

Coal,  we  are  Informed,  iwas  invented 
d'uring  t'he  Caj'boniferous  Age  of  Paleo- 
zoic Time,  and  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
barons  in  Pennsylvania..  Scorpions, 
spiders,  ■ centipedes,  insects,  amphibi-  i 
ans  and  other  reptiles  had  little  use  i 
for  it.  Mayflies,  locusts,  cockroaches  j 
and  beetles  looked  at  it  with  indifCer- ! 
ent  eyes,  and  the  enaliosaurs,  or  swim-J 
ruing  reptiles  with  paddles  liice  whales,  , 
found  the  water  warm  enough. 


Old  Chimes  at  the  Porphyry  did  not 
Join  in  the  now-prevailing  chorus  of 
indignation  and  distress.  “Even  if  the 
strike  continues  far  into  the  winter, 
the  poor  may  ultimately  benefit  by 
it.  They  will  learn  the  use  of  soft 
coal,  oil,  and  other  fuels,  which  will 
cost  them  less  money  than  anthracite 
at  the  normal  price.  I grant  yo.u  that 
stove  arrangements  may  have  to  be 
altered.  And  I smiled  when  I saw  soft 
I coal  being  put  into  an  apartment-house 
vt  here  I happen  to  know  neither  heat- 
ing apparatus  nor  chimney  were  de- 
signed _ for  such  fuel.  The  a.b.surdly 
and  criminally  high  price  of  beef  has 
taught  many  that  they  are  better  with- 
out beef;  their  eyes  are  brighter,  their 
egs  and  arms  less  rheumatic,  their 
minds  nimbler.  Eggs,  fish  now  and 
then,  sensibly  made  bread,  a few  veg- 
etables, fruit,  nuts,  furnish  a far  bet- 
ter diet.  I ha've  eaten  beef  only  once 
'Since  the  first  of  June  and  then  at  th<- 
house  of  a friend  where  the  guests 
arose  and  bowed  respectfully  when  tbs 
roast  was  placed  ' upon  the  table.  i 
then  ate  a shoe  ivithout  real  relish 
only  out  of  compliment  to  my  host' 


^y- >■.  I feM  bfti-rr.  »irong-er,  and  at 
li,;  f !mL>  time  more  sensitive  to  spir- 
itual impressions.  I have  renewed  my 
youth  like  the  bugle — bugle? — or  is  it 
eagle?" 


half  cent.s.  The  l.'it'lr  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Venjlne  article;  It 
is  untearable  :uid  iiiBaffected  by  rain,  j 
The  hats  are  now  malang  at  Lyons.  | 


Old  Chimes  might  have  added  that 
anthracite  coal  is  of  comparatively  late 
eise  and  of  an  enjoyment  much  re- 
Htrlcted  geographically.  'Wood  was 
tised  for  cookery  and  heating  by  nearly 
all  of  our  estimable  ancestors,  and 
it  is  used  today  by  thousands.  De 
Culncey  reckoned  the  five  heads  of 
human  expenditure  as  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  fuel,  light.  What  did  the 
ancient  Romans  know  about  coal?  And 
yet  they  ruled  the  world.  What  did 
Asia  know  about  coal?  And  yet  she 
l.s  the  venerable  mother  of  lofty  re- 
ligious thought.  Greece  In  her  palmiest 
days  knew  not  coal,  and  yet  the 
barons  would  no  doubt  have  found 
there  poets  of  blazing  eulogy,  for  she 
regarded  piracy  as  a most  honorable 
profession. 


The  absurd  and  Injurious  degree  of 
beat  maintained  in  American  houses  of 
Jill  descriptions  during  winter  has  long 
been  a source  of  reproach  as  well  as 
wonder  among  visiting  foreigners.  The 
faces  of  women  and  children  sizzle  or, 
crack  with  the  furniture;  headaches, 
Colds,  dried  livers  are  Inevitable.  It 
might  be  well  to  substitute  for  the 
crowded  furnace  or  the  redhot  radi- 
ator the  hearth  of  cheerful  wood,  tf 
1 hough tft'.l  peat,  of  prudent  coke.  Sweet 
are  the  uses  of  adversity. 


A curious  point  of  law  bas  arisen  In 
California  owing  to  tlfe  motor  accident 
rt suiting  in  the  death |o£  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Fair.  Both  were  killed  outright,  and 
as  there  were  mutual  wills  in  each 
other's  favor  the  question  of  survivor- 
ship Is  the  one  element  of  Importance. 

If  the  husband  survived  his  wife  by  a 
second,  he  would  take  the  property  be- 
queathed to  him  In  her  will.  If  he  died 
before  his  wife  the  property  bequeathed 
to  him  in  the  event  of  his  survivorship 
went  to  other  persons.  The  contest  be- 
tween these  other  persons  and  the 
heirs  of  the  husband  turns  on  a ques- 
tion of  fact  upon  which  there  is  no 
proof.  The  ease  is  one  which  is  simi- 
lar to  Wing  v.  Angrave  In  our  own 
courts,  where  a husband  and  wife  were 
swept  off  the  deck  of  a vessel  by  one 
' wave,  the  husband  being  a strong  man 
who  could  swim  well,  and  the  wife  a 
weak  woman  who  could  not  swim  at  all. 
The  House  of  Lords  held  that  there  ^ 
w as  no  presumption  of  survivorslilp  from  | 
age.  sex  or  circumstances,  and  thus  up- 
held the  rule  of  Knglish  law.  that  in 
the  absence  of  proof  thJrre  is  no  pre- 
sumption of  St  rvlvorshlp.  and  the  ques- 
tion must  be  treated  as  a thing  unas- 
ccrtalnable. Pali  Mall  Gazette. 


I.u;  m<  now  with  Tliy  great  hand; 

Help  me  to  lean  upon  Thy  staif. 

Save  me  now',  is  all  I ask. 

This  st.anza  is  from  a poem  in  me.nory 
of  Talrnage: 

To  Talrnage  Ood  this  talent  did  give. 

How  long  will  his  arantamhine  honor  live? 
As  long  as  heaven  shall  feed  the  stars. 

When  he  Is  called  up.  the  gates  will  stand 
ajar. 

The  "In  Mcmorlam"  that  follows  is  in 
less  heroic  vein: 

Hro.  \Vhlt.son  no  longer  survives. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five; 

God  knew  he  was  skk  and  weary. 

And  called  him  home  on  the  7th  of  February. 

And  here  is  a verse  from  a ballad  cf 
the  home  and  hearth; 

He  tried  to  console  me  on  that  day. 

For  he  saw  I was  wrong  some  way; 

And  listened  while  my  story  I toll. 

Then  gave  me  live  dollars  In  gold. 

All  the  poets,  bards,  and  seers  were 
not  raised  in  Indiana. 


bers'of  the  chbC^Uh?^^^^  ^-ohRELL. 

something  in  our  heart 
the  story  is  a wheeze  and  one  of 

''TlheTe'is  such  a company,  the 
chorus  men  will  probably  be  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 


o' 


A whaling  Captain 
killed  the  only  tvhUe  whale  ever 
known  In  the  waters.  Has  he  never 
read  of  Moby  Dick?  Herman  Mel- 
ville’s story  still  remains  the  one  great 
romance  of  whaling^ 


Here  is  an  advertisement  that  was 
published  lately  in  an  Italian  news- 
paper:. "An  agreeable  young  man.  of 
most  distinguished  family,  good,  seri- 
ous, honorable,  hard-working,  finding 
It  out  of  tils  power  to  effect  a most 
remunerative  business  plan,  proposes 
to  a wise  father  of  a family  to  marry 
his  daughter,  if  only  she  be  agreeable 
and  have  a dowry  exceeding  100,000  lire. 
—Alfa,  144-1,  Posta.  Firenze.” 


LOW'S  "Alm^an^ck^rd 

i°^r"on^lUand  Agriculti^a^ Kegister 
for  the  year  of  our  Lord  ^.nd  Saviour 
!S.  bel,o  i...  Seco^ 


or  Leap  Year,  and  tl 
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cricuiated''for  the 
dion  Of  Boston.  Lai;  42.23  N. 


oimanac  ®bf  Nat^::riel  Low  of  So 
|T'Wlck.  ^was  published  at  Boston^^by 
Muiiroe  Francis.  -vo 
"Price  6 dls  a grocc;  blVi  cts.  -doz.,  2 
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Jfr.  Baer,  for  whose  pocket  nature 
worked  diligently  so  many  centuries 
ngo,  says  that  he  will  furnish  coal  for 
the  relief  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
charitable  institutions  along  the  lines 
of  the  Reading  system  "to  a limited 
extent."  that  he  is  "forming  plans"  for 
the  relief  of  the  "really  poor."  But 
where  do  we  all  come  in,  if  Mr.  Baes 
Is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  really  poor? 


Mr.  Alfred  F.  Robbins  read  a "clever 
and  intcre.stlng  paper”  in  London  ori 
"Shakespoare  as  a journalist.”  He 
founded  his  essay  on  the  Indisputable 
fact  th.at  as  there  were  no  newspapefs 
Jn  Shakespeare's  time.  William  conse- 
quently could  not  have  been  a journal- 
ist Tills  reminds  us  of  a remark 
n-ade  by  Mr.  Arlemus  Ward:  "Shak- 

speer  rote  good  plase.  but  he  wouldn't 
hav  succeeded  as  a W ashington  corre- 
spondent of  a Xew  York  dally  paper. 


Boston.  Sept.  22.  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I admired  a drop-curtain  in  one  of  our 
theatres  the  other  night  and  1 
from  the  playbill  that  the 
"painted  by  Juan  Madrazo  Pinx_  i 
have  often  been  pleased  by  ^“^ks 
the  Messrs.  Pinx,  who  belong  to 
widespread  and  ancient  family,  and 
I am  glad  to  find  that  this 
Mr  pfnx  is  keeping  up  the  enviable 

reputation.  (jaMBOGE  GREENE. 


But  it  is  in  a French  journal  that 
we  read  of  tortoises  in  Algiers  who 
climb  up  the  vines  with  surprising 
speed  and  gorge  themselves  on  grapes. 


It  tbw : 

[ij  lOIB*’' 

A to  ind 
be  nirlB 


He  lacUt  the  rekesit  fancy  and  Imaggi- 
nashun.” 


So  Melba's  father,  Mr.  David  Mitch- 
ell the  contractor,  who  had  not  seen 
his  daughter  for  16  years,  burst  a blood 
vessel  In  the  excitement  of  return  recog- 
1 nltion.  Fortunately  the  press  agent,  pas- 
sionate and  indefatigable,  was  stand- 
ing by  them,  and  he  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  cable  the  reassuring  news 
that  thc'serles  of  concerts  would  never- 
1 theless  be  the  most  brilliant  ever  given 
' ; in  the  Southern  Hemisphere;  that  all 
I the  railways  had  been  put  at  her  dis- 
posal; that  the  Governors  of  the  Col- 
onics will  act  as  her  hosts. 


Joy  often  kills,  and  If  Mr.  Mitchell 
recovers  he  w-ill  be  luckier  than  man> 
good  men  gone  before  him.  Thus  a nat- 
ural son  of  King  Edward  I\  . was  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  betraying  Calais 
to  the  French;  he  was  found  Innocent, 
and  the  King  thereupon  sent  him  a ring 
and  a gracious  message,  whereat  the 
said  Viscount  took  so  great  joy  that 
the  night  following  of  that  very  joy 
be  died.  "So  deadly  a thing  is  any 
^lasslon,  even  joy  Itself,  If  it  be  ex- 
treme." When  SInani  Ce.ssutus  Ju- 
daeus, a not.able  pirate.  heard 
that  Ills  son  had  been 
redeemed  from  slavery,  amd  made 
the  Admiral  of  seven  vessels,  he  Im- 
mediately fainted,  and  at  the  arrival 
of  his  son  died  in  his  embrace.  Dlagor- 
as.  the  Rhodian,  expired  when  his  three  ' 
sons,  victors  at  the  Olympian  games, 
placed  their  wreaths  upon  the  head  of 
the  aged  father.^  Ptolomaeiis  Phllo- 
metor  was  presented  by  Zabdiel.  the 
Arabian,  w-ith  the  head  of  his  enemy. 
Alexander,  ICing  of  Syria.  He  looked 
upi.n  it  with  a grea-t  deal  of  joy  and 
died.  It  Is  s.ald  that  Leo  X.  fell  into  a 
fev(  r and  died  of  it  from  joy  at  hearing 
that  Milan  wa.s  recovered.  Then  there 
were  S->phocIes,  tlie  son  of  Theophllus. 
Mauringus,  Elarl  of  Brlxia;  Chilon,  one 
of  tho  seven  v,-ise  men  of  Greece;  Ju- 
v'cntlv.s  Thalma;  Polycrlte.  an  honorable 
dame  of  the  island  of  Maxes— the  books 
arc  full  of  them.  Even  a comic  poet. 
I'hllippldcs  of  Athens,  fell  down  dead 
when,  beyond  his  hope,  the  victory  had 
been  adjudged  to  him. 


Beverly.  Sept.  22.  1902 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Occasion  drew  me  this  mornm„ 
Boston.  Directly  beh  nd 
sat  a vouiig  man  and  an  older  woman. 
The.v  Liked  in  the  loud  ntetalUc  tones 
which  I am  told  distinguish  tod-i>  the 
members  of  our  leading  farnilivs.  and 
they  discussed  men  and  women 
acquaintance  and  their  own 
so  freely  and  with  such  anabtical 
minuteness  that  even  the 
forget  his  appointed  duties  and  lent 
^rvlshed  eJ.  suddenly  the  woman 
said:  "I  don't  agree  with  ^ 

he  is  frightfully  attractive.  J'"®  ^ 
servatlon  at  once 

line  in  Bacon's  essays,  a line  vihicn 
I am  glad  to  say  I have  seen  more 
than  once  in  your  column;  mere  is 
no  excellent  beauty  that  hath  not  some 
strangeness  in  the  • proportion.  Jonn 
Wnkfs,  a most  '"-tHous  rake 
squinted,  as  you  know. 
distressed  the  conventional;  ^uabeau. 
another  irresistible  rake,  was  of  a vio- 
lent complexion  and  his 
nnvthing  but  romantic.  The  Lady  or 
Leith,  sung  by  Maginn.  loved  madly 
an  Irishman  who  was  "frightful  y 
attractive: 

His  race  was  no  ways  bcautltuh 
For  with  smallpox  'tw-as  scarre  a . 
And  the  shoulders  of  the  ugly  dog 
Were  almost  double  a yard  across. 

O.  the  lump  of  an  Irishman 

The  whlsky-devourliitf  Irishman— 

The  great  he-rogue  with  his  wonderful 
brogue 

—the  lighting,  rioting  Irishman. 


The  man  that  rejoices  in  figures  is 
around  again.  Stockholm  has  980  tele- 
phones to  every  1000  of  its  population, 
■while  in  London  the  rate  is  47  to  1000, 
in  Paris  71,  in  New  York  160,  in  San 
FYanclsco  706.  But  how  much  does  a 
Stockholmite  pay  for  service? 

A German  paper  gives  the  number 
of  medical  men  in  the  various  countries 
<if  Europe.  In  Germany  the  ratio  is  5.1 
to  every  1000  inhabitants:  in  Fl-ance, 
S.9:  In  Belgium.  5.2;  in  England,  6.1; 
in  Scotland.  7.7;  in  Ireland,  5.6.  Vienna 
has  13.0  doctors  to  the  1000;  Berlin,  14.1; 
Paris.  9.7;  London.  12.8. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  price 
list  of  fish  was  as  follows:  A dozen  of 
Ibcst  soles.  3d.;  'oest  turbot,  6d.;  best 
■whitings,  four  a penny;  best  mackerel 
in  Lent.  Id.;  out  of  Lent,  %d.;  best 
pickled  herrings,  twenty  a penny;  best 
fresh  oy.sters,  2d.  a gallon;  best  sea 
hog  or  porpoise,  Sd.;  best  lampreys,  8d. 
a hundred;  best  eels,  2d.  a strike  ('4  of 
a hundred);  best  smelts.  Id.  a hundred. 
Among  the  table  fish  of  those  days 
were  the  seal  and  dolphin. 

The  Germans  in  1881  drank  89  quarts 
of  beer  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  country,  while  in  1901  131 
quarts  were  consumed.  30  gallons  a 
year  for  eacii  man.  worr.au  or  child. 

Gabriel  Peignot  asserted  in  1824  that 
a man  of  50  year's,  ordinary  health  and 
means,  had  eaten  27,080  pounds  of 
bread.  6080  pounds  of  meat.  4675  pounds 
of  vegetables,  eggs  and  fruit,  and  had 
put  down  31,180  litres  of  drink  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 


Mr  Low  prophesied  rain  for  -*• 

2lf  .-inrnoL  the  26th  to  the  30tfi*;'per- 
haps  thunder,  lightning  and  'am.  l he 
* matin'  for  the  month  is 
is  T.  sure  sign  of  a corrupt  hoait.  but 
we  aTe  more  interested  in  the  special 
articles  There  are  improving  >-emarks 
with  poetical  illustrations,  ahoui  the 
sun  and  the  planets,  and 

the  cause  of  summer  and 

winter.  Three  pages  are  tlevoted  to  s,a- 
■serpents,  the  great,  and  the  young. 

, The  Great  18  7 - 

I our  coast,  was  seen  about  Aug.  11.  loll. 

' in  Gloucester  Harbor.  The  horrid  mon- 
ster was  discovered  with  his  head  round 
the  bow-  of  a coasting  vessel,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  resting  on  the  cable 
Later  he  w-as  seen  by 
credible  person.”  The  serpents  head 
was  raised  about  eight  feet  from  tne 
surface  of  the  water,  v/l'loh  he  dashed 
majestically  about  hin;.  and  he  was 
moving  through  it  with  astonishing  and 
terrific  rapidity.  "-4.  few  da>s  after- 
wards the  monster  was  seen  by  the 
people  of  Gloucester,  etc.,  and  all  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  an  aquatic  snake  re- 
moved from  the  miinds  of  the  most  in- 
credulous. A man  who  discharged  a 
musket  within  30  feet  of  this  fish  said 
Us  head  was  partly  white:  its  body  ap- 
peared in  joints  like  wooden  buoys  on 
a net  rope,  almost  as  large  a.s  a barrel, 
that  he  hit  it  with  a musket  hall,  which 
appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  it.” 
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Xf  thou  becstr  not  so  handsome  as  thou 
wooldst  have  been,  thank  God  thou  art  not 
more  unhandsome  than  thou  art.  Tts  His 
mercy  thou  art  not  the  mark  for  passengers 
fingers  to  point  at.  an  Heteroolite  in  na- 
ture  with  some  member  detective  or  re- 
dundant. Be  glad  that  thy  clay  cottage 
hath  all  the  necessary  forms  thereto  oe- 
longlng,  though  the  outside  be  not  so  fairly 
plastered  as  some  others. 


One  of  his  eyes  was  bottle  green. 

And  the  other  eye  was  out.  my  dear; 

And  the  calves  of  his  wicked-looking  legs 
Were  more  than  two  feet  about,  my  dear. 
O,  the  great  bis  Irishman 
Tho  rattling,  battling  Irishman 
The  stamping,  ramping,  swaggering, 

staggering,  leathering  swash  of  an  Irish- 
man. . , , ^ , 

*‘Thla  V as  the  lad  the  lady  loved, 
like  all  the  girls  cf  quality,"  this  Mr. 
T imothy  Thady  Mulligan. 

"IJke  all  the  girls  of  quality.'  there 
is  a profound  psychological  as  well  as 
jihysiological  truth  in  Maglnu  -i  paren- 
thesis. I think  of  tvritlng  an  essay 
"On  the  Advantages  of  Personal  and 
:Mcral  Vgllness."  with  references  to 
6cme  of  my  most  Intimate  frieada 

LUCIEX  B.  HENDERSON. 


About  20  years  before  a snake  of  this 
kind  appeared  in  Penobscot  Bay.  -4- 
clergyman  and  his  daughter  were  cross- 
ing the  hay  in  a boat,  and  .such  a mon- 
ster made  his  appearaiics  and  swam 
towards  them-the  lady  fainted-t'he 
father  was  frightened-but  the  animal 
did  them  no  Injury.  The  description  of 
the  phenomenon  was  considered  so  in- 
' credible  that  the  Academy”-“the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Boston— “refused  to  publish  it.”  Captain 
Crabtree  saw  a serpent  near  Moun. 
Desert  Ur  June,  1793.  Its  head  was  the 
old  familiar  one,  "elevated  6 or  7 feet 
and  larger  than  a ’carrel.” 
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The  fashionable  straw  hat  for  1903 
is  already  announced  and  described 
by  Parisian  batters.  It  will  be 
made  of  i>apor,  and  there 
will  be  twx>  kinds;  a cheaper  one, 
to  be  sold  for  10  cents  in  our  money, 
ond  a more  expensive  one  at  72  and  a 


Perhaps  vou  remember  an  ingenlons 
farcf  entitled  "The  Parlor  .Match  It 
conlaintd  a scene  In  wnich  a tramp 
tries  vaiiilv  to  break  Into  an  offle-- 
eife  is  disturbed  by  the  propne- 

ter. ' who  comes  in.  opens  the  .-afe 
and  takes  out  of  it  a hod  of  coa'.  H 
the  piece  were  played  now  would  this 
ChCene  provoke  InextlnguishaVde 
ter  or  incite  tears  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance?   


A correspondent  w'rote  to  ns  about 
his  wish  to  -write  an  essay  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  physical  and  moral  ugli- 
ness. Southey’s  Doctor  would  not  al- 
low that  man  or  woman  could,  with 
propriety,  be  called  "unfortunately 
u-riv,"  although  he  admitted  that  soma 
persons  with  considerable  pretensions  to 
beautv  were  “wickedly  ugly;”  and  n e j 
left  material  for  the  elaboration  of  such 
an  essay.  Our  correspondent  mentioned 
John  Wilkes,  the  squinting  rake.  The 
Doctor  told  this  .story  about  Wilkes; 
"One  of  his  female  partisans  praised 
him  for  his  agreeable  person,  and  being 
I reminded  of  his  squinting,  she  replied  in- 
I dignantly  that  it  was  not  more  than  a 
1 gentleman  ought  to  squint.”  The  tol- 
1 erant  Doctor  went  so  far  as  to  say:  A 

I slight  obliquity  of  vision  sometimes 
I gives  an  archness  of  expression,  and  al- 
ways adds  to  the  countenance  a pecu- 
liarity. which,  when  the  countenance 
h.as  once  become  agreeable  to  the  be- 
holder, renders  it  n-ore  so.”  Was  not 
a cast  of  the  eye  i la  Montmorency  ad- 
mired at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII  ? 


Mr.  Low  gave  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  monster  as  seen  by  many,  anc 
concluded:  "Enough  we  think  has  beer 
ascertained  to  establish  his  claim  ti 
a place  in  natural  history,  forming  : 
link  In  that  chain  which  infinite  wls 
dom,  for  its  own  Inscrutable  Pui'posesj 
has  created,  and  to  which  the  prophe . ^ 
may  refer;  (Isal  xxvll  1.)  'In  that  da: 
the  Lord  with  his  sore  and  a"‘j| 

strong  sword  sliall  punish  lev  atha 
the  piercing  serpent,  even  levlatha  H 
the  crooked  serpent;  and  He  shall  sla 
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The  Western  Recorder  (Louisville. 
Ky  .)  published  on  Sept.  Uth  a retiew 
of  a volume  of  pbc-ms  by  a "lady  ot 
the  vicinity.”  We  quote,  without  com- 
ment, extracts  from  the  poems: 

Rork  of  Age.s  R h k so,  grand. 


‘ East  Walpole.  Sept.  23,  1?02. 

Editor  ot  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I met  a man  in  a street  car  the  other 
day  who  told  me  that  a new  comic 
opera  company  was  forming;  that  the 
leading  members  had  been  husbands 
.of  Lillian  Russell  and  wives  of  DeM  olf 
Hooper;  and  that  the  chorus  girls  -were 
I aifnieces  of  H.  C.  Bas,'ah..e  4s  this 


LL.  D.V  r^ow  at  rest,  prefers  to  b. 
lieve  that  this  dragon  was  probabl  | ^ 
Egypt.  i ms  o( 


I'hc  D> 


the  dragon  that  Is  in  the  sea.  Buj  , 
the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson.  D.  DT 


' that 


The  almanac  also  contains  a blooi^  Euncc 
curdling  account  by  an  English  gentnj ‘j  Wy 
man,  resident  in  the  East  Indies,  <1  f 
the  land  serpent,  the  Anaconda.  An^-w 
then  follows  appropriately  enough  t' 
thoughtful  article  on  the  evils  of  li 
temperance. 

The  diseases  arising  -from  hard  drtm 
Ing  may  be  divided  Into  two  sectliw 
those  which  appear  during  the  drunke 
paroxysm,  and'  those  which  are 
by  the  continued  habit  of  drinking.  Tr 
first  section  contains  apoplexy,  epllei 
sy,  hysteria,  convulsions,  oneirodyni- 
The  second,  phrenitis,  rheumatlsr 
pleurisy,  gastritis,  enteritis,  ophtUa 
mia,  carbuncles,  gutta  rosacea,  hep’ 
tills,  or  diseased  liver,  podagra, 
gout,  schltTus  of  the  bowels,  icterus 
jaundice,  dyspepsia  or  Indigestion,  n 
drops  or  dropsy,  tobes,  atrophia 
emaciation  ot  the  body,  syncope,  pa 
,4>itatlons.  diabetes,  lockjaw,  palsy,  ' 
cers,  madness,  premature  old  ^e,  h 
potency,  melancholy,  etc.,  etc.  ’ 


The  London  Telegraph  published  tl 
advertisement:  "Zwei  City 

welche  die  Deutsche  Sprache_erlem  | 


riti 


ICTI  lindon  comroTtaDie  woim  m 
If  ii!m  private  house.”  This  reminded 
[.  eader  of  the  fashion  writer’s  pre- 
/i  pLion:  “There  was  a jo  ne  sals 

( i about  tho  tout  ensemble  which 
de  the  general  coup  d'oeil  absolutely 
issant.”  And  why,  ho  asks,  should 
one  advertise:  “lecclones  espa- 

cs  wanted  immediately  by  English 
lor  in  Shepherd’s  Bush  two  even- 
s ' in  the  semana,” 

he  American  Diamond  Match  Corn* 
ly,  w'lth  factories  near  Manhelm,  is 
ting  seriously  tlie  German  match 
king  business.  Why  should  not 
lerlcans  agree  to  supply  the  Ger- 
ns  with  fresh  eggs?  When  we  were 
lug  in  Berlin,  the  “very  fresh, 
ewly  laid”  eggs  of  breakfast  were 
)Ught  from  Italy,  presumably  by 
g trains  of  pack-mules, 

Ccy()i'  T-'J  ^ 

h these  reflections,  which  are  of  a serious 
cl  somewhat  of  a melancholy  cast,  it  is 
St  to  indulge;  because  It  is  always  of  use 
be  serious,  and  not  unprofitable  sometimes 
be  melanchoiy. 


the  pjerform.cnc-,.  of  '’Tchc  n.i.,  in  ' ; — 

■’All  f.\c.fC'dingly  suei-.  xs  iil  i,  ; form- 
onct!  on  tile  whole  wa.s  given  Inst  nlgiil 
by  tile  iVlooily-.VInimcr.*)  coinjiany  at 
t ovc-nt  Garden.  In  ’Lohengrin,’  again, 
we  have  work  which  throw,,  a hug. 
ptrain  upon  the  Capacities  of  tlu*  chonis. 
Anyone  who  i.s  acquainted  with  the 
incihods  of  interpretation  of  thi.s  opera 
at  Lovent  Garden  during  the;  grand 
season  cannot  but  be  .somewhat  pain- 
fully aware  of  tho  fact;  for,  whereas 
the  principals  aro  selected  with  tne 
greate.st  care,  and  with  an  eye  to  what 
l.s  best  known  among  European  vocal 
reputations,  wc  all  know  that,  in  spit'- 
01  the  effort  which  has  been  recently 
inadc  toward  the  Improvement  of  that 
choru.s.  there  J.s  still  much  to  be  done 
in  tnat  direction.  With  smcii  a com- 
pany, however,  as  we  heard  last  night, 
where  the  principal  singers  were  ail 
ot  them  competent  (and  some.  Indeed, 
a good  deal  more  tlian  mc;rely  compe- 
tent), and  wliere  tlie  chorus  was  super- 
‘Utivoiy  good,  the  ensemble  became  a 
highly  and  exceptionally  interesting 
one.  J.  hmgs  were  so.-u  to  arrange  them- 

. selves  according  to  a right  sense  of 

American  women?  Think  of  the  heroines  Ptoporlion,  and  the  result  was  that 
that  suggest  tal'lets,  busts,  portraits  eiuphuticaliy  dc- 

--  ’ r’”  nrands  that  tlie  right  proportion  should 


ttl'.  y thcrefnro  called  their  lllHc  ciuartcrj 
of  the  vlllagp  Wlunno.  So  in  Boston,' 
tl;c  dwelh'r.s  in  St.  Stephen  Street  look 
skew-eyed  at  the  dwellers  in  Falmouth 
I Street,  and  ye  t the  street  is  one  and  tho 
I same.  So  a portion  of  Parker  Street  is 
considered  to  be  more  dcflrably  ’’re.sl- 
Identi.ol”  liocause  it  is  now  known  as 
Hemenway. 

; Tliero  is  talk  in  Paris  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  ccUvbnteel  Frenchwomen  to  an 
’Academy  of  Lady  Immortal.s.”  Sarah 
Bernhardt  was  the  favcrlte  of  the  elec- 
tors and  received  nearly  9000  votes.  Th.3 
list  of  names  was  dr.awn  up  impartially 
from  swells,  novelists,  play-actresses,  , 

■ painters,  patronesses;  ,it  included  the 
Duchess  d’Uzes,  Augusta  IloImOs, 

' "Gyp.”  Nor  was  CalvO  forgotten. 

Why  should  there  rot  be  a Hall  of 
Fame  in  this  country  for  illustrious 


IVe  hear  that  Mr.  Gabriel  d’Annunzio 
11  not  come  to  this  country  with 
ISO,  although  she  will  play  parts  in 
i dramas.  The  managers  thought  to 
•ase  her  by  telling  her  that  Mr. 
^nnunzlo  would  accompany  her,  and 
e answered:  “It  is  a m.atter  of  en- 
e Indifference  whether  Signor  d’An- 
nzio  goes  to  the  United  States  or  not.” 


'he  husband  of  a prima  donna  or  a 
yactress  may  be  of  use,  as  in  pack- 
r flunks  and  checking  them,  starting 
applause  when  the  audience  is  In- 
neci  to  bfc  unintelligent  or  apathetic, 
icating  the  critics  to  full  apprecia- 
of  the  genius  of  Madame.  Pie 
netimes  'earns  his  spending  money, 
ether  it  he  given'  him  every  Saturday 
ht,  or  doled  out  at  brealefast.  Too 
en  the  husband  is  a gambler,  a 
inkard,  a nuisance,  a tyr.ant  who 
?s  on  the  woman  that  adores  him. 

name  of  this  particular  husband  is 
jion  and  is  of  every  nation  that 
aws  the  playhouse.  Some  day  we 
fi  )e  to  write  a hook  entitled  “The  Hus- 
ids  of  Eminent  Stagewomen.”  Some 
1 Tomorrow!  and  tomorrow!  And 
have  not  yet  finished  the  Introduc- 
y essay  to  the  great  “Dictionary  of 
ifanity  and  Curse  Lore.”  the  hio- 
_phy  of  o'Jr  dearly  beloved  and  daily 
lented  colleague  the  Heron  Editor,  or 
monograph  “Rum  and  Religion;  a 
tory  of  Early  Chufleh  Raising  in 
t/  Engl.and;”  and  yet  we  r.ashly 
.raised  the  ' publishers,  McGuire  k 
iCgillam.  to  edit  “The  Heraldry  of 
Coal  Barons” ! 


statues!.  Martha  Wa.shington,  Joyce 
Heath  (or  is  it  Heth?  We  never  could 
.spell),  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Ida 
Lewis,  Lydia  Pinkh.am,  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  Amalie  Rives,  Mrs.  Eddy,  Mrs. 
Floomer,  Adali  I.saacs  Menken,  Delia 
Bacon,  Dr.  Walker,  Belle  Boyd,  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  the  woman  that  did  the 
Dreaming  lolanthe  in  butter,  Dolly 
Bidvoll,  Mme.  Demorcst— why,  the  list 
of  names  would  easily  burst  tliis 
cohrrin. 


ut  Mr.  d’Annunzio  is  not  the  hus- 
id  of  Duse,  and  if  he  should  come 
h her  he  would  often  be  in  .the  way 
not  a constant  thorn  in  her  flesh, 
his  plays  were  adversely  criticised 
some  pig  of  a critic,  he  would  nat- 
lly  throw  the  blame  on  her.  We 
r him  saying:  “I  told  you  in  the 

t place  you  could  not  play  the  part; 
heroine  is  young  and  girlish.”  Or 
enthusiasm  should  rise  and  shake 
chandelier,  we  see  him  strutting 
ut  and  chirping:  “See  what  I have 
e for  you;  at  last  you  have  had  an 
ortunity;  you  had  a certain  repu- 
on  before  you  knew  me,  but  now 
are,  indeed,  famous.”  As  a liter- 
man,  he  could  not  be  of  practical 
/ice,  even  if  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
should  permit.  The  constant  sight 
im  in  a box  would  Irritate  the  audi- 
■;  and  behind  the  scenes  he  would 
in  the  way.  It  is  just  as  well  for 
concerned  that  he  has  decided  or  Thanksgiving  Day. 
1 persuaded  to  stay  in  sunny  Italy. 


Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  urges  that  a 
living  language  should  be  made  unl- 
\ersal;  tliat  'England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  should 
agi'ee  to  this:  “no  person  in  these 

States  over  whom  the  Government  has 
control,  directly  or  indirectly,  should, 
after  the  expiration  of  say  20  years] 
be  eligible  for  any  appointment  from 
Prime  Minister  to  policeman,  unless  in 
addition  to  his  own  language,  he  is 
able  to  read,  write,  and  converse  in 
some  other  language.”  'Phis  language, 
according  to  Sir  P^rederick,  should  be 
Italian:  “it  is  closely  based  on  Latin 
and  is  highly  melodious,”  which  char- 
acteristic commends  it  naturally  to 
newsboys,  milkmen,  hucksters,  brake- 
men.  street-car  conductors,  as  well  as 
singers  and  all  other  utterers  of  loud 
cries.  In  other  words,  “Dago”  should 
be  the  universal  language. 

But  we  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  Sunday  that  Spanish  will  be  and 
should  be  the  indispensable  language; 
the  Germans  insist  that  the  coming 
world  will  speak  tlieir  guttural,  bron- 
chial tongue.  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  the  American 
language  has  predominated  everywhere 
in  Europe,  and  he  tells  this  story  in 
illustration.  He  was  in  Paris.  "One 
evening  at  a fashionable  restaurant  1 
was  hesitating  over  the  soup  I should 
order.  ‘Monsieur,’  said  the  head-waiter, 
’I  would  recommend  the  potage-oxtail. 
It  is  an  American  potage,  and  is  ex- 
cellent.’ Then  the  John  Bull  that  is 
in  me  rose,  and  I protested.  I explained 


be  observed  between  every  single  part 
became  more  nearly  like  the  living 
thing  which  was  his  ideal  than  any- 
thing we  can  remembef  to  have  before 
noted  in  this  country.” 

Look  for  a moment  at  the  character 
of  the  audience  us  ■desci’lbed  by  tlia 
London  corre.spondent  of  tho  Musical 
Courier  (New  ,'Vork).  He  first  mentioned 

Covent  Garden  as  the  home  of  what  is 
known  as  grand  and  fashibnable  opera; 
the  frequenter  of  that  theatre  during 
t that  .season  found  everything  changed 
if  ho  was  in  London  at  the  end  of  .'I.u- 
' gust. 

“The  seat  in  which  the  dear  Duchess 
lolled  three  ni.ght.s  a week,  through 
May  .and  Juno,  i.s  now  occupied  by  tho 
I'ortly  figure  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  leads 
the  fashionable  world  in  Upper  Tooting. 
The  box  for  which  P'ierpont  Morgan 
paid  hundreds  is  now  no  more,  and'  the 
millionairc’.s  place  is  taken  by  Mr,  Jones, 
who  runs  that  successful  hardware  store 
in  Camden  Town,  and  who  is  giving 
his  wife  and  five  olive  branches  an 
evening’s  amusement  at  the  total  out- 
lay of  one  guinea  sterling.  That  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  grand  tier  which 
once  attracted  all  eyes,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  its  occupant,  beautiful 
Mrs.  'Vere  de  'Vere,  never  appeared  in 


olothc.s  and  t! ' ir  j<  who  rcjuii-. 

I In  Iilgli  pricf.c  o:  admj.-  b*  . avise 

■ they  can  provi.  their  ohillty  to  pay  :!.,; 

prices,  -R-ho  enter  the  thcaii.  uftt-r  th. 

' l urtain  Is  up  that  ;iicre  can  hr  no 
mistake  about  their  actual  and  dazzling 
presence— these  lovers  of  spi-ctaeh-  , will 
give  English  opera  only  an  indifferent 
thought.  A.s  It  was  at  Uovert  Garden, 
KO  it  is  now  at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
But  the  people  hear  these  opera.s 
gladly. 

The  performance  of  “Faust”  last 
Tuesday  night  was  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  by  an  cner- 
getio  and  experienced  manager  who  has 
faith  In  the  public  at  large.  There 
was  first  of  all  the  idea  of  an  cnsefiible, 
a company  that  works  together  with 
nnited'  and  harmonious  end.  avur,  'Jo 
, say  that  Miss  Rennyson  is  a C'alvd  or 
j a Melba,  tliat  Air.  d’Aubignb  i;s  a de 
Reszk6  of  the  early  nineties,  tliat  Mr. 
Boyle  is  a Plancon,  that  the  orchestra 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  AXetropolItan 
Opera  House— would  be  tlio  speech  of 
a madman:  but  to  say  tli  it  Aliss  Ren- 
nyson, Air.  d’AubignS  and  Air.  Boyle 
jare  competent  singers  is  only  the  truth. 

] It  may  also  be  said  that  the  other 
J parts,  major  and  minor,  wore  taken 
' by  men  and  women  with  agreealile 
voices,  who  in  song  and  action  enter- 
tained, and  contributed  to  tlie  gonoral 
j excellent  result.  The  chorus  was  un- 
usually good'.  The  tonal  quality  was 
fresla  and  sonorous;  the  fortissimo  was  ' 

' neither  strident  nor  coarse;  the  piano 
p-i.ssages  were  sung  with  pure  intona- 
tion; there  were  Intelligent  contrasts 
and  nuances;  there  was  furthermore 
a lively  interest  in  the  successive 
scenes  of  the  action.  Here  was  a 
stock  company,  and  opera  as  well  as 
the  drama  suffers  when  there  is  no 
stock  company  with  an  ample  reper- 
tory. The  orchestra  was  not  on  the 
same  level  -with  the  chorus;  this  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected,  and  for  some 
years  this  fact  will  be  observed  until 
each  large  city  has  an  orchestra  regu- 
larly employed  in  operatic  work.  Mr. 
Emanuel,  the  leader,  showed  force'  and 


less  than  a.  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  | experience. 


diamond.^,  is  now  filled  by  Aliss  liVat- 
kins,  as.sistant  mistress  at  a seminary 
for  young  ladies  in  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
who  has  put  on  her  best  black  silk 
gown,  high  In  the  neck  and;  long  in 
the_  sleeves,  with  the  jet  ornaments 
which  -were  once  her  dear  mother’s.  In 
honor  of  so  auspicious  an  occasion. 
The  stall  whence  young  Aubrey  Nin- 
compoop condescended  to  survey  the 
boxes  through  his  single  eyeglass 
knows  Aubrey  no  more.  His  place  is 
taken  by  Henry  Hawkins  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  at  'William  White- 
ley’s  who  is  giving  his  best  girl  a 
treat.  The  dear  Duchess  came  to  chat 
to  her  friends.  Young  Alr.s.  'Vere  de 
Vere  came  to  show  her  diamonds.  Air. 
Alorgan  came  because  it  was  the  proper 
tiling  to  do.  and  the  same  motive  ac- 
tuated Aubrey  Nincompoop.  Airs. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Jones,  Miss  Watkins  and 
Air.  Hawkins  per  contra  came  to  hear 
the  music,  and  hear  it  they  do  from 
the  first  bar  to  the  last.  Shade  of 
Beau  Brumrael!  What  a reason  for 


to  the  son  of  the  serviette  that  oxtail  1 going  to  the  opera!  In  the  interval  the 

"elite  of  Islington  and  the  flower  of 
Hornsey  Rise  tear  themselves  away 
from  the  auditorium  and  repair  to  the 
lounge  and  the  smoking  room.  But  all 
through  the  mercifully  short  interval 
they  are  the  victims  of  a nervous  dread 
lest  the  curtain  should  rise  before  they 
are 


was  an  English  soup  and  that  oxtail 
was  on  the  menu  of  ttie  English  noble- 
man and  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  ordi- 
nary Briton  when  America  was  still 
waiting  for  Christopher  Columbus  to 
discover  it.”  English  .soup  is.  Indeed, 
thicker  than  ■water,  and  oxtail  comes 
under  the  head  of  Thackeray’s  ’’hell- 
broths.” 


This  suggests  an  interesting  problem. 
The  Bradwell  Ox,  exhibited  in  1830, 
measured  14  feet  in  girth.  IG  feet  Iri 
length;  it  stood  18  hands  high,  was 
five  years  and  a half  old,  and 
weighed  4500  pounds.  How  much  soup 
c.-juld  have  been  made  from  it.s  talU 
Ans'wers  should  be  sent  in  before 


le  Duchess  of  Alarlborough  said:  ”I 
come  over  again  at  Christmas,  ; 
that  is  not  definite.”  Nevertheless,  ! 
istmas  is  coming  without  considera-  j 
of  the  Duchess.  She  may  stop  a j 
le  of  war  to  drink  with  aristocratic  j 
ance  a cup  of  tea,  but  Christmas 
pay  no  attention  to  her.  and  there 
he  greens  and  carols,  and  stock- 
^ will  be  hung  up,  whether  or  not 
lands  in  time. 

■.  Robert  G.  Butler  wrote  to  the 
York  Evening  Pest:  “It  is  too 

now  -to  change  the  names  of  places 
lie  mountBins;  but  it  is  certainly  in- 
ig  to  call  the  various  narrow  val- 
through  the  mountains  ‘notches’, 
are  too  beautiful  for  such  a 
le.” 

idge!  and  again,  fudge!  What  is  the 
ter  with  the  exprcs.?ive,  yes,  ro- 
itic  word  "notch”?  Air.  Butler  re- 
ds us  of  the  genteel  person  or  per- 
; who  changed  “Edmunds’  Ponds” 
he  Adirondacks  to  “Cascadeville.” 
r.s  ago  a delightfully  situated  vil- 
on  Cape  Cod  was  known  as  Lov- 
A'^lllage;  the  name  was  then 
aged  to  Oysterville,  for  there  used' 
c oysters  in  the  bay.  “Vine”  Is  bad 
tgh;  but  the  genteel  person  appear- 
shuddered  at  the  reminder  of  the 
teiice  of  oysters,  and  lo,  the  name 
twisted  to  Osterville.  Certain  cot- 
>rs.  who  lived  on  or  near  the  bluff 


We  liave  all  heard  in  Boston  perfojm- 
ances  in  Italian  and  in  German, 
especially  In  German,  at  much  higher 
prices,  which  fell  far  below  that  of 
Tuesday  night,  both  in  general  display 
of  vocal  art  and  in  the  character  of 
the  ensemble. 

Some  object  to  opera  in  Engli.sh  be- 
cause the  text  sounds  "funny,”  “ridic- 
ulous.” The  text  does  not  sound  funny 
in  Italian,  French  or  German  because 
the  three  languages  are  foreign  to  the 
great  majority  of  American  hearers. 
There  are  few  opera  librettos  that  are 
masterpieces  in  the  original  language. 
This  is  particularly  tr*e  of  the  older 
libretto.s,  so  that  the 'sneer  of  Voltaire 
was  not  unfounded:  "That  which  is 

too  silly  to  .speak  is  sung.”  It  is  true 
that  many  translations  Into  English 
have  been  slovenly  made;  that  little  or 
no  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  musical  phrase,  -whidh  is 
then  enfeebled  or  distorted.  There  aro 
some  excellent  translations,  as  that  of 
Verdi’s  “Otello,”  by  Hueffer.  But 


• HE 


of  the  bell  sends  them  scampering  back 
to  the  house,  where  they  will  sit  in 
rapt  attention  listening  to  music  which 
they  c.an  understand.  At  the  close  ot 
the  opera  there  is  none  of  that  squash 
in  tine  lobby  which  every  night  qf  the 
season  brings.  The  raucous  voices  of 
the  attendants  hax’e  stilled  their  cries 
for  ‘Lady  Watkyns’s  kerridge’  or  ‘Airs. 
Thingumbob’s  broom.’  There  are  no 
smart  electric  landaulettes  to  whisk 
blase  society  ladies  a-way  to  a d'ance  in 
Mayfair  or  a soirfie  mu.sicale'  in  Park 
Lane.  Such  of  the  audience  as  are 
blessed  beyond  their  fellows  with  this 
world’s  goods  drive  off  in  hansom  cabs 
or  ‘growlers,’  while  the  rest  wend  their 
AIoody-AIanners  Conapanv  haf^?^  ths  Strand  or  Holborn, 

■ ^ . whence  'buses,  tubes  or  the  under- 

R hcon  pet  forming- opera  m English  ground  will  carry  them  off  to  their 
B at  Cevent  Garden.  The  operas  of,  suburban  homes.’’ 

the  first  week  i\-  re  “Carmen,''  Air.  Savage’s  company  ha?  thus  far 
"Faust,”  "P.agliacci.”  "Cavalleria  Rus-  „ 1 

ticana,”  ’’Alaritana,”  ”Il  Trovatore,”  'Trovatore  and 

‘”raniih.atus.''r.”  Among  the  sopranos remains  to  be  seen  -what 
were  Fanny  jMoody,  Blanche  Alarchesi,  ''’•**  with  such  operas  as  Aida, 
Zelia  de  Lu.ssan,  an  “American”  named  “Lohengrin,”  “Tannhaeuser,  but  some- 
Aiina  Hickisch;  tho  cliief  tenors  wcreitliine  rriay  now  be  said  concerning  the 
Philip  Brozel,  Joseph  O'AI.ara,  John  quality  of  the  .company  and  the  evident 
Coates;  tlie  leading  l<.asses  and  bari-  Purpose  of' the  mana,ger. 
tones  weve  Charles  Alanners,  William  Air.  Savage  might  .justly  take  as  his 
Dever,  George  A.  Fox,  Charles  Ala-  motto  this  season  the  words  of  Air. 
grath;  the  contraltos  were  Lily  Alobdy,,  Blackburn  that  I have  already  quoted; 
Em-iqueta  Crichton,  ’ Al.arie  Alexander. 

There  were  two  conductors.  Air.  Rich- 
ard Eckhold  and  Air.  Harold  Vicars. 

Etiore  the  performances  there  -were 


„ translations  from  Italian  and  French 

their  places,  and  the  first  ting  ! Info  Germ.an  have  often  been  slip-shod 

I or  ridiculous;  yet  the  works  were  sung 
in  German.  For  years  tlie  German  ver- 
sion of  “Don  Giovanni”  was  a laughing- 
stock; did  it  prevent  the  performance  | 
of  that  opera  in  Germany?  | 

Is  it  not  a pleasure  for  the  majority  ' 
to  know  what  is  doing  on  tho  stage? 
And  how  praiseworthy,  .as  a rule,  w.as 
the  enunciation  of  the  singers  in 
“Faust”  and  "II  Trovatore”  last  week! 
There  was  no  need  of  a rustling,  dis- 
turbing libretto;  the  attention  ua’s  not 
distracted  from  the  .stage;  there  was 
knowledge  instead  of  vague  susi)ic!on. 
AVas  the  performance  of  Aliss  Norwood 
less  admirable  in  the  Aliserere  because 
she  sang  in  English?  Or  wa.s  the  voice 
or  the  singing  of  Aliss  Rennyson  less 
a.greeable  and  delightful  because  what 
she  sang  was  clearly  understood? 

”AIy  lord,  the  carriage  waits,”  is  no 
moi'e  beautiful  or  thrilling  or  consoling 
in  Uei’inan,  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
nussian.  Scandinavian,  Koumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Dutch,  Greek  than  it  is  In 
English. 


Air. 

been 


William  J.  Henderson,  who  has 
mtmber  of  the  .st.aff  of  the  Ni;w 


“A  company  where  the  principal  sing-  York  Times  for  20  year.s,  and  for  15 
ers  were  all  of  them  competent  and  years  the  music  critic  of  that  ,iournal, 
where  the  chorus  v/as  superlatively  11^3  jeft  the  Times,  to  be  music  critic 
good.  Things  were  seen  to  arrange  of  Netv  York  Sun.  It  'would  not  te 
dismal  prophecies;  there  v/as  no  room  themselves  according  to  a right  sense  easy  to  appraise  at  its  full  value  tlie 


for  opera  in  English  at  reasonable  of  proportion. 

Of  course  the  adorers  of  blazing  stars 
i dequate,  opera  in  English  IS  ridiculous.  ^ ^j,ich  their 

however  well  It  may  be  given;  and  so  f^^^rUe  star  shines;  who  avoid  any 


on,  and  so  on.  What  was  the  result? 

On  almost  every  night  of  the  season 
men  and  women  were  turned  away 
from  the  theatre.  Tho  performances  re- 
ceived the  respectful  consideration  of 
the  leading  critic.“,  who  were  often  loud 
in  their  expo-essions  of  praise.  And' 
■why  was  this? 

-4s  Air.  Vernon  Blackburn  -nrote 


I the  Pall  Alall  Gazette  of  Sept.  4,  after 


opera  in  which  their  star  does  not 
appear,  but  avoid  it  as  they  would  the 
pest,  no  matter  how  excellent  the  en- 
semble, and  without  any  consideration, 
of  the  •worth  of  the  opera  itself,  will 
say,  “How  can  there  be  any  opera 
I wiihout  Alelba,  or  Nordica,  or  Eames 
or  De  Reszke,  or  Plancon?”  Nor  -will 
the  army  of  opera-goers  who  seize  th« 

1 opportunity  to  display  their  besi 


work  already  done  by  Air.  Henderson 
in  the  cause  of  good  music.  He  has 
fought  steadily,  intelligently,  bravely, 
for  all  that  is  elevating  and  of  endur- 
ing worth.  He  has  u.sed  adroitly  the  , 
keen  weapons  of  his  mental  armory,  j 
Always  ready  to  help  the  deserving,  he  i 
has  pricked  many  bubbles  and.  exjiosed 
swollen  shams.  Ho  has  not  been  tricked 
by  the  press  agent,  he  has  not  been 
cajoled  by  the  well-meaning  but  ignor- 
ant patronesses  in  society,  who  often 
unconsciously  do  much  harm.  His  crit- 
icisms have  Interested  and  instructed 


Jinperlal  Opera,  at  l’etersbur?^I^»>-  a fe\l-=^aIlng'i'^ir^ory 

b.rs  47  aololat*.  120,  chorus  slr.p?r.«.  an  barrel  ^ch''  _ , 

• .orchestra  of  1S5  and  220  dancers.  f ' ^.I\^..■ribl'e  play  bv  Jolm  Ford,  the  | 

frencr.U  readers  as  well  as  musicians.  j^enues  Thlbaud.  the  celebrated  1 , ,,,e  unmentionable  title, 

lor  his  style  Is  clear  and  ent.  rtalnlng,  | yjoimigt.  Is  abaut  to  marry  Marguerite  [ tr.igi  gqneam- 

he  shuns  any  display  of  pedantry,  al-  = p,-ancport.  the  daughter  o£  an  artillery  | -immcnilon.  ‘ ^.j.  pp  realistic 

though  he  is  thoroughly  cersed  la  . Magda  Dvorak,  the  the  iunirt  of  an  an 

music,  practical  and  theoretical,  his  | composer,  has  been  singing  h.ad  ^ would  make  the 

accinalntunce  with  the  history  t^e  Bohemla-Skalltz.  Her  ^ shudder  when  It  was  brought 

art  is  second  to  none.  His  pral.  e is  t,rother-ln-law,  Joset  Suck  of  the  Bo-  ^ a pword.  At  rehearsal 

dl.serimlna.lve  and  at  times  o*oouent:  goring  Quartet,  accompanied  he„rt  was  effective  in 

hlB  censure  Is  incisive,  entertaining  and  Hermann  Zilcher.  a young  com-  tb‘s  reai  s pm-aiy  distinguishable: 

fre-  from  the  suspicion  ^ I poser  of  h^ankfort.  has  written  a con-  no  way.  i • _ 


You  will  find  in  J'rcrfcssor  I'urk’sj 
‘■IJiogmas  of  the  (JonsUUitlon"  this 


frc.  from  the  suspicion  of  perso  al  | j.^ankfort.  has  written  a con-  ' „„formance  It  was  replaced 

prejudice,  m.allce  or  the  reckless  wish  . ^.m,  orchestra.  conventional  properly.  (Fer- 

to  b ' cpigrammat.c  at  f , Mr  and  Mrs.  Petchnlkoft  will  play  It  by  t before, 

critic  of  the  Times  he  ’as  been  sup-  [ _ Offenbach's  "Contes  "^I'u  again,  for  It  Is  an  ad- 


poricd  and  encouraged  by  his  (dit.  r- 
in-chlef.  It  Is  a pleasure  to  know  that 
hl.e  u.setuln.  ss  will  not  be  hamper.  d In 
the  office  he  now  holds. 


In  cordiictlng  the  nr.«t  performance 
of  his  new  musical  comedy.  My  i-'ad> 
-Mellv."  at  Jirlghton,  thl.s  w(tk.  Mr. 
Sidney  Jones  probably  estab  Ish.al  a 
couple  of  “records"  in  the  hl.story  of 
such  productions.  In  the  ilrst  place  ho 
ilopended  upon  his  memory  throughou^t, 
using  no  score;  and  in  tho  second  he 
stouUy  declined  to  accept  a single  de- 
mand for  an  encore,  beveral  times  the 
nerformanco  was  Interrupted  b>  pr°' 
r.'naed  applause  and  determined  efforts 
I get  a number  renoateU;  but  Mr 
tones  simply  folded  nls  arms  and  sat 
caimh-  ba'^  In  bis  chair  till  the  noise 
-lied  away;  then  he  went  on  with  the 
I .IrfoAnance.  The  result  was  a much 
more  agreeable  evening  ‘ban  such  oc- 

ea -ions  usually  provide. Pall  Mall 

Gucate. 


' this  season.  Offenbach’s  "Contes 

d'Hcffmann.”  a fascinating  opera,  was 
I revived  With  great  sBccess  at  the 

1 Lelpslc  Stadt  Tneatre  Sept.  4. They 

have  been  giving  a "Mozart-Zyklus"  at 
the  roval  theatre  In  Jlunlch. bust 


We'may  tell  it  again,  for  it  Is  an  ad 
mirable  answer  to  those  demanding  ex- 
treme  reulism  ) 


the  ro%'al  theatre  in  -'Munien. uuni.  yurthermore  the  rats  in  A ienna 

of  Oounod  ha.s  besn  put  o„^  orchestra 


in  the  Parc'Monceau  at  Paris.  It  is 
cipi  o.slte  the  monument  to  Guy  do  Jlau- 
icjssant.  Th5  pedestal  is  composed  of 
three  worren,  who  represent  poetry,  the 
drama,  .and  music.  Near  them  a Cupid 
p'avs  light Iv  on  a little  piano.  A bust 
of  Plzet  will  soon  he  put  near  that  of 

Gounod. Harold  Bauer  played  lately 

at  Ostend. Michael  Bauner.  the  vio- 

linist, will  make  his  first  appearance  in 
Anurlca  after  an  absence  of  five. years, 
at  Milw'aukee,  Nov.  3. 


* 

Mr  C.rau  has  engaged  Emil  Ger- 
lia-'scr.  formerly  of  Carl«ruhe  and  now 
of  Munich,  to  sing  in  German  operas. 
At  the  late  Wagner  Festival  in  Mu- 
nich this  tenor  sang  Tristan  to  Tcr- 
nlna  s I.soldc.  Mr.  Grau  has  engaged 

him  for  two  yeais. Melba  has  given 

up  her  tour  through  Uie  country  to 

.sing  with  the  Grau  Opera  Company 
after  her  return  from  Australia  in  Feb- 
ruary. Tho  following  season  will  be 
spent  in  the  P'l.ited  States,  and  she 

will  then  make  .a  long  concert  lour. 

Blvarde,  the  violinist,  has  been  study- 
ing again,  and  ho  will  visit  the  United 

' States  next  year. Souza,  the  baritone., 

foianed  a company  to  give  contxrts  in 
Switzerland  last  month.  The  baslness 
was  b.ad,  and  Souza  and  hi.s  managei* 
tlunigfit  it  was  the  time  to  dlsa;''pear. 
Th.ev  took  their  baggage,  but  left  eight 
members  of  the  company  at  Zurich. 

' 'file  eight  were  held  responsible  for  the 
company's  debts  by  the  landlord  of  the 
Inn,  and  the  last  account  represented 

them  as,hostages  in  Zurich. We  lo«rn 

from  the  German  Times  (Berlin)  that 
Miss*  Kmma  Lucy  Gates,  soprano,  i.s 
• “enrapturing  the  public  In  tho  United 
States"  and  is  "favorably  compared 
with  Calve.  Melba,  Sembrlch,  and  even 
Patti  by  tho  American  papers."  Pooh! 
We  omit  tho  incidental  puff  In  praise 
of  the  teacher,  who,  strange  to  say, 

lives  in  Berlin. The  Pall  Mail  Gazette 

m.an  has  the  honesty  to  tvite  at  last 
concerning  Albani:  "It  would  be  ridic- 
ulous to  think  (or  to  say)  that  she  sings 

•as  fre.slily  .as  once  she  sang.” Tho 

i Krylscl  Quartet  will  give  six  concerts 

[ in  Mew  York  this  season. Mr.  Vernon 

' Blackburn  wrote  of  H.  W.  Parker’s 
i "St.  Chrlstorher”  (Part  II.)  performed 
al  the  Worcester  (ICng.)  Festival,  Sept. 
9:  "It  Is  an  extremely  clever  work,  I 
reminiscent  at  times,  it  i.s  true,  but  full  f 
of  vital  feeling,  of  real  energy,  and  of  | 
gcnuiiu  tlvnighlfiilnc.'S.  It  Is  a work  . 
that  appeals  to  the  pulses  of  life;  it 
move.s,  and  It  has  (from  tho  musical 
I oint  of  view)  genuine  pictorial  value.  ; 
Mim-.  .Mhanl.  Master  White.  Mr.  Will-  l 
lam  Ott  c-n,  and  .Air.  Lane  Wilson  corn- 
lined  with  the  chorus  to  do  some  really 
good  and  admirable  work.  Mr.  Parker 
Is,  it  would  se.m,  a prophet  both  in 

a-  d (Oil  of  ills  own  country." On  the 

..(her  liand,  Mr.  Blackburn  was  disap- 
palnUd  al  Mr.  Walford  Davies's  or.t- 
t.iMu  "Tlie  Ttmple,”  which  was  per- 
formed ihc’  same  day  and  for  the  flrst 
time:  "The  narrative  portions  of  the 
piece  were  frankly  uninteresting;  they 
lingered  in  the  making,  and  they  were 
very  curiou.sly  monotonous  in  effect. 

I had  expected  so  much  from  Mr.  Wal- 
foid  Davies  that  I express  my  disap- 
pointment with  a definiteness  and  a 
certainty  that  emphasize  that  sentiment 
with  particularity  and  slgnific.ance.  The 
double  chorus.  'O  give  Thanks,’  was  es- 
ijially  ti  lUous;  repetition  was  piled 
upon  repetition;  and  In  the  end  there 
was  a mo.st  undoubted  sense  of  dullness 
jwrvading  the  whole  situation,  from 
which  the  best  will  in  the  world,  the 


SYMPHONY  OECHESTRA. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  the,  Boston  new.spapers  a very  inter- 
esting communication,  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  any  kind  in  connection 
with  tho  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


toward  the  sitiers  in  the  orchestra 
chairs,  the  seats  of  the  scornful.  Act, 
we  admit  that  rats  are  among  the  most 
sr-gaclous  of  all  animals,  and  in  Ilame- 
lln  maidens  and  children,  as  well  as 
rats,  followed  Himold’s  piping.  Deep 
thinkers  have  deplored  the  existence 
I of  the  “vermin"  and  have  applied 
tbeni-sclves  to  practical  Phthisozolcs, 
i a term  given  by  Jeremy  Bent  him  to  th« 
art  of  destroying  noxious  animals.  Did 
not  the  humane  Southey  in  his  earlier 
years  propose  three  methods  for  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  rats,  one  of  which 
was  "to  inoculate  some  of  them  with 
the.  smallpox  or  any  other  infectious 
disease,  and  turn  them  loose."  He  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  In.slst  that  experl 


p'leaslng  senunce: 

"Some  proverb  maker,  1 forget  wlio, 
says'  God  hath  given  lo  some  men 
wisdom  and  understanding  and  to  oth- 
ers tho  art  of  playing  on  the  fiddle.”  4 

"*l3oston.  Sept,  28,  190'2. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

1 read  your  remarks  the  other  day 
concerning  llie  Kossuth  hat.  Do  you 
not  think  It  strange  that  this  klnd^  of 
head  gear  is  not  mentioned  In  the  New 
English  Dlctlonarj'.  ttiat  truly  monu- 
mental work?  Furthermore.  George 
Augustus  Sala  in  his  "Hats  of  Hu- 
manity, historically,  humorously,  and 
aesthetically  considered,”  says  noth'.og 
about  the  Kossuth,  although  he  argues 
that  all  wars,  "whether  external  or  in- 
testine, have  a tendency  to  effect  an 
alteration  If  not  a revolution  In  the 
form  of  hats,"  and  speaks  of  the 
"Hecker,”  the  "Garibaldi,”  tho  Mc- 
Clellan, the  wide-awake,  the  Jim  Crow, 
the  rip-rap;  as  well  as  the  steeple 
crown  of  Danton  and  Collot  d'Herbols, 
the  milder  hats  of  Hubert  and  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  tbe  monstrous  Happed 
bats  surmounted  b.v  tufts  of  trl-colorcd 
feathers  worn  by  tbe  Republican  gen- 
erals who  won  Valmy,  Je  Mappes.  and 
Fleunis.  Perhaps  you  have  overpraised 
the  Kossuth. 

J.  DUNLAP  KNOX. 


with  tno  Boston  eyinpnunj'  tnougntiui  enouga  la  la.-mi 

End  there  Is  a timeliness  in  now.  at  the  -jq^nts  should  first  be  made,  "lest  the 
near  approach  of  the  Symphony  season,  disease  should  assume  in  them  so  new 
reprinting  it.  It  read:  a form  as  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 

A WORD  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 


...  ilif  ® 

lii  pt 
(jijtif 
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; turned  to  us  with  interest.”  But  in 


GOOD  AIUSIC.  jjjg  jgtpr  and  more  tolerant  years,  he 

"Notwithstanding  the  theught  "the.-e  was  no  erealme  to 

-^‘ch  you  could  trace  hack  so  many 
chestra  offering  the  best  music  at  low  persons  in  civilized  society  by  the  indl- 
prices,  such  as  may  be  found  In  all  the  tations  wiiich  they  afforded  of  habits 
large  European  cities,  or  acquired  in  their  praenatal  professional 

l^o*essembfl''c''ond?troro^  orchos:  education”;  and  from  the  rat  he  traced 

tras  is  their  stability,  whereas  ours  are  the  engineer,  the  miner,  the  lawyer. 
nec?essarily  shifting  and  uncertain,  be-  jhe  thief,  and  the  thief  taker— "that  is. 
cause  we  arc  dependent  upon  musicians  generjiny  speaking,  some  of  these 

, , , a.  ^ might  have  pre-existed  In  the  same 

whose  work  and  time  are  largely  J=*  ^ 

pledged  elsewhere.  state  as  moles  or  ferrets;  but  those 

"To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  follov/-  who  excelled  in  their  respective  pro- 
ing  plan  is  offered.  It  is  an  effort  made  fissions  had  most  probably  been  trained 
simply  in  the  interest  of  good  music-,  r^tg  •> 
and,  though  individual.  Inasmuch  as  it  , 

is  Independent  of  socltUes  or  clubs,  it  -y  gnol.-e  q-itiTrliv  of  what  o nii 

Is  In  no  way  antagonistic  to  any  previ-  spoke  satiiulaj  or  wnat  a nu 

w * ,,,  4- 1 *1  ra  wx  ,1  n 1 T TO 


Is  In  no  way  antagonistic  to  any  prcvi-  . ..o.  . 

otusly  existing  musical  organization.  In-  sauce  Mr.  d’Annunzio.  would  probably  be 
deed,  the  first  step,  .as  well  as  the  nat-  in  theatre,  tavern,  newspaper  office  if 
ural  impulse,  in  announcing  a new 


ui  iii  ,.i  .V  ,.x ..  i^g  should  accompanv  Duse.  in  her 

musical  project  is  to  thank  those  who  .mirnev  throii'xhoiit  this  land  A storv 
have  brought  us  where  we  now  stand,  juurney  inioii-,noiu  tnis  lanu.  a 

"Whatever  may  be  done  In  the  future,  that  comes  from  France  is  in  point, 
to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  i Mrs.  Higaud  Labens,  leading  singer  in 
to  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  wo  j small  theatre  at  Cette,  doniand<’d 

ednoaBon^n  musYc%f"rhigh  chIrac°tTr*  j »er  husband  should  be  allowed  free 
Can  we  forget  either,  hotv  admirably  entrance  behind  the  scenes.  Jhe  man- 
their  work  has  been  supplemented  by  a.ger  refused  the  unreasonable  request, 
the  tastes  and  crttical  judgment  of  Mr.  'phe  singer  sued  for  50.000  francs  and 
John  S.  IDw'ight  and  by  tho  artists  who  | *i..^  finopilation  nf  her  enaairemcnt 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  | P'®  cancellation  or  nei  erigagemem. 

same  cause  in  Boston?  These  have  1 fche  won  every  point,  "rpday  every 
been  our  teachers.  We  build  on  the  1 man  in  France,  married  to  an  actress, 

foundations  they  have  laid.  — -• - 

"Such  details  of  this  scheme  ss  con- 


cern the  public  are  stateii  below.  The 
orchestra  is  to  number  60  selected  musi- 
cians, their  time,  so  far  as  required  for 
careful  training  and  for  a given  num- 
ber of  concerts,  being  engaged  in  ad- 
vance. Mr.  Georg  Henschel  will  be 
tho  conductor  for  tho  corTiing  season. 
The  concerts  will  bo  20  In  number,  given 
In  Music  Hall  on  Saturday  evenings, 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  mld- 
dlo  of  March.  The  Intention  is  that 
the  orchestra  shall  be  made  permanent 
here,  and  shall  be  called  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

"Both  as  the  condition  and  the  re- 
sult of  success,  the  sympathy  of  tho 
public  is  asked. 

"H.  L.  HK5GINSON.” 
From  this  beginning  of  60  loc.'il  musi- 
cians there  has  developed  an  organiza- 
tion of  94  performers,  drawn  from  tho 
principal  musical  cfutres  of  the  world, 
with  its  field  of  usefulness  extended  to 
.all  the  largo  Einstein  cities.  For  the 
coming  season  there  will  be  the  ii.sual 
24  Friday  afternoon  public  rcbear.sals 
and  24  Saturday  evening  concerts,  wlt’n 
a most  attractive  list  of  sololst.s,  In- 
cluding: Mme.  Melba  Mme.  Schumann- 
Htink,  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn.  Mme.- 
Bloomfleid-Zcisler.  Miss  Slaud  Mac- 
Cartby.  Miss  El.=a  Ruegger,  Mr.  -Anton 
von  Roov,  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  Mr.  Kaoiili 
P'lgno,  Mr.  Frederic  Lnmond,  Mr.  Har- 
old Randolph,  Mr.  Hugo  Heerman, 
Atessrs.  Knelsel,  Adanricwski,  Schroeder 
and  others.  x,  , 

The  auction  sales  of  season  tickets  be- 
gin tomorrow  at  Symphony  Hall,  at 
10  o’clock,  and  continue  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday. 


can  exact — can  boldly  enter  the  most 
coveted  spot  In  tlie  hoii.«e.  What  makes 
things  even  more  complicated  Is  that 
no  artres.s  can  sign  a contract  without 
the  written  authority  of  her  husband." 


George  Augustus  Sala  was  an-  in- 
defatigable compiler  of  scrap  books  | 
and  commonplace  books,  an  erudite 
and  entertaining  gosslper,  an  admira- 
bly equipped  newspaper  man,  and  a 
brilliant  correspondent.  Yet  he  was 
not  an  authority  on  hats.  He  admitted 
this  limitation  unconsciously  when  he 
wrote  a foot  note  to  page  16  of  the' 
work  to  which  Air.  Knox  refers;  ‘ I 
may  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  I 
only  recognize  in  a modified  degree  as 
hats  the  modern  ‘wide-awakes,  'Jim 
Crows,’  'pork-pies.'  and  other  varieties 
of  what  the  Americans  call  ‘soft’  hats; 
Ihing.s  wliich  you  can  sit  upon,  or 
double  up.  and  put  in  you  pocket.  A 
real  bat — a hat  of  authority— should, 
to  my  thinking,  be  .stiff,  cylindrical, 
raven  black,  or  milky  white  and  shiny. 
He  italicizes  "shiny.”  That  the  word 
Ko.ss'ith  in  connection  with  hat  does 
not  appear  in  the  New'  English  Dic- 
tionary show's  th.at  no  work  of  the 
human  mind  is  flawless. 
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Porel,  now  manager  of  the  Vaud 
ville,  at  Paris,  smiled  and  said  he  had 
yet  to  learn  that  a theatre  was  n't 
a simple  commercial  enterprise,  just 
as  is  a Duval  restaurant.  "Therefxire.  if 
every  husband  Is  to  be  admitted  to 
a theatre,  why  should  not  all  the  hus- 
bands of  the  waitresses  bo  allowed  to 
wander  about  in  the  kitchen?”  Birt 
Fontanos  of  the  Chdtelet  is  alarmed, 
for  out  of  600  of  his  ballet  SOO  are  mar-  , 
Tied.  What  will  become  of  the  fa-  i 
mous  Coulisses  of  the  GpOra  if  hus- 
bands are  admitted?  As  "Galahad" 
says  in  the  Referee,  “ ‘Only  single  cr 
divorced  actresses  need  apply'  w'ould 
become  the  formula." 


We  hove  read  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldricli  s 
story  "Is  Adrenalin  the  active  Principle 
of  the  Suprarenal  Gland?"  with  lively 
interest.  It  w'as  published  in  tha 
American  Journal  of  Phy.siology  for 
July,  and  it  w'oukl  well  bear  re-prlnt- 
ing.  The  characters  of  Von  Furth, 
Fraenkel,  Aloore,  and  AIelz,ger  arc 
shrewdly  drawn,  while  I''ehllng  is  a 
masterly  creation.  The  story  is  re- 
frestiingly  sane  and  healthy.  It  palpi- 
tates with  emotion  and  Is  as  moving 
as  any  peristaltic  persuader. 
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Do  you  say,  “Yes,  but  Mr.  d'Ann'.m- 
zio  is  not  Duse’s  husband”?  We  are 
aware  of  the  fact;  but  he  is  a play- 
wright and  an  intimate  friend,  and 
playwrights  and  intimate  friends  are 
often  more  ex.actlng  than  husbands. 


i;<02. 


S i ^ p - 

"Count  Stagard,  Vho  i<fT(T)  play  short- 
ly at  Vienna  the  character  of  the  Pied 

J^iper  of  Hamelin.  will  have  as  realistic 

most  absolute  desire  to  be  as  Rind  as  accessories  a thousand  tame  rats,  who 
possible  g-avo  no  means  of  escape,  xvilf  follow  him  on  the  stage  as  he 
But  IndVcd,  Mr.  Davies  has  throughout  pires." 

accepted  the  situation  with  vagueness  We  remember  Paul  Bulss  as  Hunold 
and  with  only  a general  idea  of  its  pos-  Sii  guf,  tbe  Pied  Piper,  in  Nessler's 
xdblliti' s.  There  tor  the  moment  I leave  opera.  The  rats  were  a feature  of  the 
tbe  matter"  performance  at  Dresden,  but  they  were 

, ♦ , ii  triumph  of  mechanism,  not  living 

The  nionument  to  Wagner  at  Berlin  things.  The  late  Air.  Neuendorff  wrote 

will  be  i-oJicated  06t.  1. There  Is  a tin  opera  on  the  same  subject;  we  never 

rumor  t!uil  Georg  von  Huelsen  of  AVies-  saw  his  work,  but  10  to  one  the  rats 
badtn  will  be  appointed  by  William  II.  were  made  for  the  occasion. 

.=»  Intendant  of  the  royal  theatres,  and 
Hockberg. 


successor  of  Count 


-The 


Boston,  Sept.  24, 

Editor  of  Talk  of  t'ne  Day; 

I have  read  several  articles  cn  the 
advantages  of  kerosene  as  fuel.  I’laus- 
Ible  rchsons  are  given  for  its  use  even 
when  coal  is  to  bx!  had  at  a normal 
price,  but  no  one  has  yet  given  the 
reason  of  reasons.  By  the  free  use  of 
kerc.seno  any  family  w'ill  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  cook  without  an  un- 
pleasant Intel  view  or  payment  of 
wages  for  a week  without  work  in 
r.turn.  EXCELSIOR. 


An  Australian  officer.  W'ho  s.aw  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  says  the  hciiJ  is 
the  safest  part  in  which  to  receive  a ; 
bullet.  "The  head  is  the  most  pro-  i 
tected  part  of  the  body.  Out  of  soore.s  , 
of  eases  cf  wounds  in  the  bead  that 
came  under  my  notice  only  one  was  | 
fatal.  In  many  of  them  the  bullets  ! 
glanced  off  the  .skull,  inflicting  merely  j 
scalp  wounds."  It  all  depends  on  the  ; 
head.  There  are  r.aces  into  whose  i 
skulls  bullets,  as  well  as  jokes,  can  be  , 
in.'-'erted  only  by  a surgical  operation. 


There,  seems  to  be  chronic  iinhappl- 
iicss  in  Belgium.  Even  the  Belgian 
hart  is  not  so  happy  as  In  the  year.s 


when  he  leaped  comparatively  un-  j 
noticed.  i 


Will  live  rats  be  as  effective  as  those 
’contrived  and  counterfeited  for  the 
stage?  We  doubt  it.  A wail  of  real 
stones  Is  not  so  effective  in  a scene  as 


Mr.  Jan  Kubelik’s  press  agent  is  in- 
deed a w'oniler.  K you  will  look  into 
Ca-asell's  .Magazine  you  will  find  an 
article  on  the  androgynal  fiddler,  with 
illustrations  that  show'  him  In  various 
stages  of  growth  atid  also  portray  his 
plat.  The  writer  says;  "The  fasclna- 
ticn  of  his  'oroken  phrases,  aided  by 
the  eloquence  of  his  glorious  eyes,  is 
giving  way  to  a laudable  struggle  with 
verbs  and  relatives."  This  being  inter- 
preted means  that  Air.  Kubelik  Is 
studying  English. 


Tiiey  sometimes  bungle  executions  in 
Europe  as  w'oll  as  in  this  country.  At 
A’ ienna  a stoker  was  hanged  for  mur- 
dering a second  hand  clothes-dealer 
with  a hammer.  The  hangman  declared 
the  crimin.al  dead  tw'O  and  a half 
minutes  after  the  execution.  Tlic 
prison  chaplain  attempted  to  improve 
ihc  occasion  by  delivering  an  address, 
hut  this  W'as  more  than  the  dead  man 
-.'ould  stand  and  he  begun  to  remot.- : 
slrate.  The  executioner’s  assistant  | 
then  held  the  h-anged  fast  by  the  le.gs. ; 
There  was  a dr'eadfiil  struggle,  and  only; 
after  10  minutes  could  the  doctor,  wlvoj 
stood  by  the  gallows  w’ith  his  hand  or. 
the  stoker's  heart,  say  positively  t’r.it 
the  penalty  had  been  fully  paid.  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
recited. 


Air.  Emile  Faguet.  an  .\cademiciaii. 
has  written  an  article  on  the  "Diplome 
Conjugal."  This  diploma  Is  a cer- 
tificate from  a doctor  that  the  would-be 
husband  is  sound  in  wind  and  limb  and 
will  not  bo^iieath  any  unpl-Msaat 
physical  or  mental  ailment  to  Ills  de- 
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.jts.  "i'liiiu^nipwtM  

^ teavp  snmelihlrw  to  th4TK3i'ctl<)n 
biiilp’s  parents,  "uml  It  woiilj 
Tor  Ihoiii  to  say  whether  a maklon 
int  In  a lunatk'  .Tsyliun  on  the  tius- 
ipil's  .side  of  the  Ixiiise  shouUl  be  set 
or  not  airalnst  a Routy  Ki'tindfather 
her  own."  Snppe.s*  tlip  suitor 
imild  perk  and  refuse  to  bo  examined. 
Toll  him  that  he  mu.st  Insur.-  his  life, 
■ the  insurance  company  can  he 
i.sted  to  ask  all  sorts  of  impertinent 
ipgtlons  aitout  the  health  of  himself 
id  his  people.  If  he  .bails,  you  may 
sure  there  is  some  awful  disease  in 
famib'."  .\  reviewer  secs  in  this 
heme  Inflnito  possibililUs  to  the  nov- 
Ist,  "and  If  Mr.  FuRuet’s  recommen- 
tior.  be  adopted,  the  villain  with  a 
lick  siiol  in  the  family  bill  of  health 
II  have  to  suborn  some  one— the  vlr- 
ous  and  healthy  hero  for  choice — 
be  (x-amined  instead  of  him.  Only 
c Idea  is  not  exactly  new.  T rcm.m- 
' myself  hearing  Mr.  Karl  Pear-on 
omrnend  to  a popu'ar  audicnoe  that 
e.v  should  enter  the  black  .sheep  of 
eir  respective  families  in  the  famil.i 


If fii5Mft!3!S'TTs  .something  more  iha.i  a 
creatufs'of  mcloilruma.  And  one  of  tlm 
most  eloquent  cha  r.ictcrs  in  this  ro- 
mantic opera  is  the  orchestra,  which 
prophecies,  comments,  n'lnlnds,  tlmcat- 
ens,  laments  tind  rejoices. 

There  wins  last  nieht  a son.se  of  pro- 


. I»vx\  111V  •IV.'V  '•  F*v.  Hivv,;  Mi. 

portion  iimong  the  men  and  women  on 
the  .stage,  although  the  whole  uer- 
lorinance  was  pitehed  in  a prostilc  key. 
iiut  the  orchestra  was  not  equal  to  the 
t.tsk  appointed  by  the  composer.  This 
was  plainly  shown  in  the  I’reliide,  ,'md 
throiyghout  the  .score  tliat  w'as  used. 
There  were  not  enough  player.s.  Cer- 
tain instrumi  nts  weri'  nilssid,  there 
wu.s  not  tio'  due  proportion  that  .should 
exist  between  strings,  wood-wind,  and 
.brass.  Of  course,  a full  and  tlioroughly 
equipped  orclicstra  costs  money,  and 
when  sueh  a band  is  engaged,  the  price 
of  . admi.ssion  must  be  hi.gher.  The 
answer  to  this  rcasonalde  objection  is 
"But  why  .give.  'Lohengrin V " The 
answer  in  turn  to  tliis  quc.stion  might 
have  been  stated  last  night  as  fol- 
lows: "The  peoiilc  wish  to  hoar  it. 

Tile  applau.se  of  thi.s  crowded  theatre 
is  .a  pi'oof  of  their  sacisfatdion.” 

And  so  critici.sm  of  the  performance 
last  night  may  thus  be  formiilattd: 
for  the  prices  charged  it  was  much  bet- 
ter than  one  might  expect  so  long  as 
operatic  conditions  are  what  they  are 
in  the  United  States.  Miss  Rennyson 


I4l*fff"Sef'1ng  hks  exti'anrdinar.v  plug  luit 
WHS.  well-nb'h  impossible.  A statue  of 
him  in  a toga  together  with  tliis  fam- 
j oils  liat  wonhi  answer  the  requiia-ments 
. pi  escribed  by  tlie  German  professor. 

1 lit  could  even  a St.  fiaudens  make 
[ I he  .statue  a thing  of  beauty' 

Tel  some  objectni  (q  ^ st.atue  of  Sir 
Rob.' rt  I'rel  In  London,  hecaus.'  it  was 
nalless,  while  Sir  Robert’s  hal,  blocked 
broadly  and  iiarrow-brimmod,  was  an 
essential  ;iart  of  the  man,  .so  far  as 
the  public  was  enuccnied.  And  Chan- 
tre.\  was  severely  criticised  for  his 
S'atue  of  George  IV.,  a monarch  d'- 
prived  in  imblie  at  once  of  hat  and  of  I 
boots,  'fhe  problem  is  an  awkward 
one.  Nor  is  it  to  lie  an.swered  by  the 
truthful  statement  that  there  are  too 
man.v  statues,  and  that  in  these  days 
a statue  is  the  crowning  tribute  to  ' 
meciiocrity.  I 


_ iilUJXC  Ld  XXX  I,,  w X X kv  I CX  V ^ o • X.VX  XOO 

ble,  W'ith  a view  to  preventing  their  I had  agreeable  moments,  and  often  sang 
-ssing  on  their  physical  or  moral  de-■l'''i‘^  although  she  was  on  the 

t-v  M -V-  .1  .1  . whole  overweighted  by  the  part.  She 

iQuenciep.  !No.  the  idea  is  i>ot  new.  ■^as  not  the  dreamy,  sensitive  maiden 
lero  were  snch  e^iaminations  among  of  strange  nocturnal  visions.  Her  dis- 
I n savage  tribe.s.  and  Sir  Thomas  tress,  her  doubts  were  in  her  strongest 
I'rc  in  his  "T'^topla”  recomm«'nderl  > specious  rather  than  convinc- 

I -.1  u Ju  1 *•  Mr.  Sheehan  acted  for  tne  most 

:id  inspection  b.^  the  relatives  of  both  pa=t  with  dignified  reserve.  His  voice 
''lies.  was  in  better  condition  than  it  was  a 

week  ago;  its  natural  beauty  was  often 

displayed:  yet  there  were  passages 
when  the  throaty  character  of  his 
tones  suggested  indisposition.  , Miss 
Dutre, 


Boston,  Sept.  2ti,  1902. 

litOr  of  "Talk  of  the  DaV;”  ejnco 

r aw.iit  with  interest  'oorn  o'  pvopc't  Dutre,  or  Miss  Ethel  Houston,  accord- 
I .luait  witn  Intel est  oorn  o.  expec. a-  play-bill,  often  de.served 

in  the  piibl.slimont  of  that  Dictionary  : praise  for  her  delivery  of  a phrase 
Profanity  and  Curse  Lore,  for  1 , and  for  her  singing  in  general;  and 
ve  alw.avs  wondered  at  the  origin  of  [ the  restraint  in  action  which  might  -be 
eh  expressions  as  "Go.sh  ,all  Hem-  criticised  was  surely  more  to  be  com- 
1 '•  X 1 e.**  ..  ..IX  a -j  mended  than  the  melodramatic  and  vi- 

■k  Lrolch  all  viabattus:  Dod  dum  ; mouthlngs  and  bodily  contortions 

"Creest  all  Demoriden;"  "Holy  which  are  considered  by  some  of  our 
it;''  "Dod  labbet  it;”  "deems  Rice:’’ ^ German  visitors  and  their  imitators  as 
If  11  Town;’’  "Godfrci-  Domino'"  I symptoms  of  tragic  passion.  Mr.  Goff 

•rclrh  all  Suffleienev  " If  Itvif  mmiii  i ^°°k  the  part  of  Telramund  with  force 

rmeu  ail  buincione.t.  it  in.u  momi-  | composition  of  the  part  was 

.•ntnl  \Muk  can  show  the  ongin  and  j praiseworthy.  Mr.  Coombs.  as  the 

velopmont  of  tliese  expletives  it  will  ' Herald,  was  admirable  in  enunciation 
as  Artemus  W.nrd  said  of  Uic  Tower:  : and  intonation.  It  may  here  be  said 
V tweet  boon  ’’  that  his  copartners,  male  and  female, 

„ii  !,  .1.  1 , ■ were  not  always  flawless  in  the  latter 

.■tftei  all.  IS  not  the  haoit  of  using  respect.  The  work  of  the  chorus  was 

J fpletives  but  a perverted  (?)  form  of  of  uneven  character;  but  it  was  gen- 
, Ijiirshlp?  and  why  is  it  not  as  poor''  erally  respectable  and  often  excellent. 

; “itls'e  to  s.nv  “God  bless  voii  " os  to  ’’Lohengrin"  will  be  repeated  on 
1 [•  the  nn(b'ib"f  distin-nishes  the  r.’,,-  Thursday  and  Saturday  nights  and  at 

the  Wednesday  matinee.  The  opera 
inJritil' case  it  ns  a tonight  will  be  "The  Bohemian  Girl." 

. I i.ayer.  with  Adelaide  Norwood,  Marion  Ivell, 

^1  have  heard  of  a man  who  had  a Messrs.  d'Aubigne,  Pauli,  Fulton. 

Vi;  nutation  for  skill  in  profanity  which 

,1  T , . on  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  and 

■li  L- tov,  ns.  and  I used  | at  the  Saturday  matinee. 

. ■ knovv  one— he  is  dead  now,  rest  Iiis  i VhiUry 

“ul — w’no  used  to,  as  wars  said,  "swear  j P • 

!i'  rule."  How  the  dear  old  gemleinan  ! n A J ) ) Of  O > 

ijbuld  hall  sueh  a book  as  this  Vv^e  look  ! J i * L i'  ^ L, 

Ti  ith  her  romember’d  smile  she  comes  again. 
Unhurtful  autumn,  still  and  passionless, 
Whose  temperate  heart  hath  known  its  sting 
of  pain, 

But  not  tho  cruel  madness  of  excess.  i 


'^'Cmen  are  still  usins'  that  strang-e. 
stron.!?  prrfunio.  which  haunts  the 
passfi'-by  in  street,  theatre,  car,  church, 
.shop,  when  it  does  not  immediately 
overpower  and  trottle  him.  The  per- 
I fume  is  used  by  noble  dames  as  well 
’ as  by  shop  girls,  though  in  less  •Je=Te'‘ 
Xt  1-;  a singular  fact  that  no  woman  of 
an.v  station  in  life  will  confess  to  the 
u.ve  or  betray  tiie  character  of  the  per- 
Inine.  Ask  one  and  she  will  look  un- 
eonseious,  or  change  the  subject,  or 
deny  all  knowledge.  A woman  of  spot- 
less  character  and  rare  intelligence,  a 
Woman  like  Diana  in  physique  and 
Khzubeth  Fry  in  goodness,  looked  us 
calmly  in  the  eye  when  we  inquired  i 
rr.npcctfully  tlie  name  of  the  perfume  ’ 
to.at  w,Ts  then  faintly  odorous,  and  she 
said:  "I  never  use  perfumes.’’  Yet  the 
perfume  had  eitlier  touched  the  water 
in  whicli  she  bathed  or  was  somewhere 
in  her  raiment,  artfully  concealed. 
Xlushands  arc  in  league  with  their 
wives;  tiiey  are  no  doubt  bound  by 
fri.ghttul  oaths  to  secrecy.  They  saV 
"I  never  noticed  any  such  smell." '(Vhat 
is  it  like?”  even  when  their  spouses  sit 
in  odoriferous  evidence. 


Ills.-  of  iision”;  it  wa.'^  mixed  With 
'’.’lit,  rue  and  hori'-y  for  a bite  from 
a mad  (log.  It  c.m-Meti  <1  and  brok' 
hard  tumors;  it  wa.r  an  ayierhmt  and  a 
I dlirefic;  ii  ',vas  chewed  for  paialy.il; 
of  the  tongue. 

! I -I  Z 

Wore,  ster,  Piqjl.  30.  Th  - tain  annual 
r’eslival  of  the  Worcesti  r t'ounly  Mu- 
sical As.soclatlon  iaigaii  tonight  in  Mc- 
clnuiir.;'  Hill  with  a performance  of 
Air,  George  \v.  Chadwick's  ’’Jmlitlt.” 
The  offleers  of  ll;e  As.sociatirm  tlii- 
year  are  t’liarles  M.  Bent,  Pre.sident ; 
D.initI  Downey,  \'ice  I’rcsi.ient ; G.  Ar- 
thur Smith,  Secretary;  George  R.  Bli.'-s. 
Treasurer;  Luther  .VI.  Lovc-ll.  Llbr.cr- 
ian;  and  the.-o  Direetor.s:  ICdw  cnl  I,. 

Sumner,  Arthur  J.  i;a>.-ctt.  J.  \ enrol  , 
Butler,  Paul  B.  .Morgan,  Chari' a J. 
Rice,  Samuel  W.  Wiley,  Samuel  B. 
Winslow  and  Pliilip  W.  Aloen.  The 
conductors  are  WaUaeo  Goodrich  and' 
Franz  Kneisel.  The  orchestra  Is  com- 
posed of  Boston  Symphony  players.  Al- 
bert W.  Snow  is  tlie  organi.st  and  Ar- 
thur J.  Bassett,  the  accompanist.  Thu 
program-book  was  prepared  by  Douie 
Erville  Ware. 


,|-tvar;l  to.  It  would  have  given  him 
oX  I'Xe  had  it  been  published 
Fi;tf(ire  his  death,  foi  undoubtedly  there 
^ ’V;|is  little  left  for  him  In  this  world, 
‘"fl  ing  a.s  he  did  in  a little  c'lnntry  town 
'u  '■  I'l.  re  there  is  small  chance  for  new 
,|ss-words  to  be  imported. 

OZIAS  BEESWAX 


Yet  there  was  a time  when  the 
stron.gest  perfumes  were  used  by  men 
rather  than  by  women,  nor  was  there 
top  reproach  against  them  that  has 
existed  from  the  time  of  Vespasian 
with  his  proverbial  reproof  to  the  pres- 
ent year  of  our  Lord.  Thus  Piutarch 
says  in  his  "Conjugal  Precepts"  (39): 
It  is  reported  that  the  Scent  of  sweet 
Perfumes  will  make  a Cat  grow  mad. 
Now  supposing  those  strong  Perfumes 
wliich  are  u.sed  by  many  Men  should 
prove  offensive  to  their  Wives,  would 
it  not  be  a great  piece  of  unnatural 
unkindness  to  discompose  a Woman 
with  continual  Fits,  rather  than  deny 
liimself  a plea,sure  so  trivial?" 


gravely  falls  her  tender  kiss 
and  .dow'r,  that,  unaware  of 


Softly  and 
On  leaf 

P.  S.  Plea.se  do  not  confound  me  , 

, th  "Old  Beeswax."  of  whom  vn,,,-  ^ always  know  the 

And  benison  of  her  renewing  breath. 


th  "Old  Beeswax,"  of  whom  youi 
lend  Artemus  Ward  refers  in  his 
uvels  in  Secessia.  He  was  no  relation 
• this  branch  of  the  family. 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 

[fhe  Henry  W.  Savage  Grand  English 
>era  Company  began  last  night  the 
jioiid  week  of  an  engagement  at  the 
(lemont  Theatre  with  a performance 
, Lohengrin."  Mr.  Emanuel  was  the 
1,]  ii  : follows: 

-.a-  'u'Xnry  the  Fowler Francis  Boyle 

lii'u'rii'rom.'ll.'a Joseph  P.  Sheehan 

''C'  Gertrude  Rennyson 

,;ll(tM''“° Ethel  Dufre 

,,  ;a  ; is  one  thing  to  give  a spirited  per- 
,,..f'mance  of  “11  Trovatore”  or  “Faust;” 

I -s  another  thing  to  give  a fully  ade- 
ci  ite  performance  of  “Loliengrin."'’  The 
,1,1; ‘'  S ng  and  fury  of  Verdi’s  music,  when 
|,,l..i:tl  voices  are  sonorous  and  brilliant, 

,,  there  is  a display  of  passioni' 

,,  ;-rrke  the  hearer  forget  that  the  orches- 
iif  may  not  represent  Verdi’s  score, 
Ti  lie  will  not  be  seriously  put  out  if 
lint- Is duet  for  bassoons  at  the 
‘ of  the  Tower  scene.  “Faust”’ 

mf-,'”  opera  that  through  the  sensuous- 
' I V music  and  the  interest  of 

familiar  story  often  defies  an  ar- 
' ' 'agement  or  a disarrangement  of  the 
' ; 'f  poser’s  score  and  is  not  dependent 


for  hard  adventures- 


glowing 


No  maiden  charm  has  she,  but  the  fair  mien 

Of  one  grown  rich  in  loving;  voice  and  face 
And  bearin.g  of  a queen,  the  more  a queen 

Because  she  rules  with  such  a simple 
grace. 

And  those  W'ho  Ion 
5'ea  rn 

To  try  their  strength,  and  bear  the  pangs 
of  si  rife,  1 

Shall  touch  her  wistful  mouth,  .and 
turn 

Into  the  stony  highway,  lords  of  life. 

What  is  the  appropriate  costume  for 
contemporary  portrait  statues?  Should 
a statesman  of  today  be  clothed  by  a 
sculptor  with  a frock  coat,  creased— or 
If  he  is  a man  of  the  peonie,  baggy 
Irouser.s,  a stiff  hat?  Or  should  he  be 
dicuped  in  a toga  with  head  bared  to[ 
the  air,  the  rain,  the  thunder,  the 
snow,  the  birds?  Or,  again,  should  the 
man  be  somewhat  idealized? 


These  questions  arose  after  reading 
an  article  by  Professor  Hugo  Bliimner 
on  ‘"Tracht  und  Nacktheit  in  der  Por- 
traitbildnerei,”  published  in  the  Mon- 
aLsberichte  liber  Kunstwissenschaft.  He 
di-scusses  several  modern  statues— one  i 
by  Tuallion  of  “Our  Fritz”  in  Romani 
aimor— and  comes  to  the  conclusion' 


, aiiu  IS  nor  aopenaent  '-‘iii— juu  comes  to  the  conclusion 

fit  painstaking  stage  manager.  These]  "truth  to  life  and  direct  response 
■'’!  operas,  so  far  a«  turn  oe  tO  thp  nrimiloT* 


'Vf.-'fl  °X>fras,  so  far  as  costumes  and 
t . vagomont  were  concerned,  were  ade- 
■i‘  Ujely  performed  by  Mr.  Savage’s 
' ■ pany,  and  the  melodic  power  of  the 

' ever,  made  its  way. 

t Lohengrin"  makes  more  serious 
' , 'eands  on  a company.  The  ensemblel 
'Steil  more  severely  and  there  is  an! 
' ,;rative  need  of  a legendary  atmos- 
‘ p in  which  the  Characters  move  and 

n rrfina'i  Knight  is  not 

A d^  ib/,.J  ° helmet  and  a 

must  be  idealization  at 
'c'  when  he  tare- 

: -^rk  thoir  women  who 

' ni.  happiness  by  a wish  to 

•Di  about  the  lover.  Thei 

• ?*!  01  chivalry  must  control  the  men 
"trill  chorus  Ortriid.  worshiper  of 

faithful  to  them  in  theh 


to  the  popular  conception  of  tlie 
ch“''acter  represented  are  the  desid- 
erata for  a public  monument." 

We  know,  although  Professor  Bliim- 
ner  does  not  argue  the  point,  it  was 
a general  rule  among  the  Greeks  that 
all  conquerors  in  any  contest,  or  at 
any  games,  Olympic,  or  whatsoever 
tne.v  might  be.  were  memorialized  by 
statues  exactly  representing  the  living 
man  in  the  year  of  victory,  taken  even 
with  their  personal  defects.”  The  di- 
mensions were  preserved  with  painful 
Qulncey’s  essay  on 

IVIod^ni  Greece.  ”) 


j Boston,  Sept.  29,  1902. 

[Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

A olume  9 of  the  Province  Laws,  Just 
issued  at  the  State  House,  may  not  be 
Js  rich  as  its  predecessoi It  is  rich 
enough,  and  the  editor,  air,  Bigelow, 
may  be  trusted.  I'nder  extraordinary 
discouragements  he  has  done  well,  and 
hi.s  volume  will  be  consulted  with  satis- 
faction in  many  quarters  where  schol- 
.ar.ship  has  not  yet  been  .sacrificed  to 
sociology.  At  last  we  know  the  true 
origin  of  certain  pl.aee  names.  When 
the  Georges  came  in.  the  Kennebec 
became  an  American  river,  and  very 
promptly  we  find  Georgetown,  Bruns- 
wick. Augusta.  Why  Augusta?  Tne 
name  seems  to  go  back  to  1717,  The 
puzzle  is  solved,  perhaps,  when  -w'e  re- 
member that  the  Prince  of  Wale.s,  who 
became  King  George  II.,  was  known  as 
Georg’c  Au.j^ustiis.  The  rest  of  the 
loyal  names  having  been  pre-empted, 
somebody  called  the  new  settlement 
Augusta,  which  was  well  enough  it 
royal  names  were  to  be  used  at  all  I 
When  that  Prince  of  Wales  became  I 
Kin,g,  he  establi.shed  the  famous  Uni-  I 
versity  still  called  Georgia  Augusta. 
And  so  Augusta,  Maine,  the  home  of 
second-class  matter  (ask  the  Post- 
master about  it),  is  in  good  company 
and  the  first  of  many  Augustas 
thioughout  this  country  of  ours  The 
volume  edited  by  Mr.  Bigelow  gives 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
word  ’’.pettier,"  meaning  a nmn  who  oc- 
cupies new  land.  The  term  was  used  in 
lifL,  on  page  ,S6  of  the  volume,  and  is 
unmnstakably  the  real  American  woiM 
the  phrase  being  "the  fir.st  and  ancitni 
& tleis  and  Inhabitants.”  The  word  ! 
was  not  new  in  its  American  sense,  but  ! 
■seems  to  nave  come  up  after  170i)  if  I 
an  earlier  quotation  can  be  alUged,  let  j 
It  be  a settler,  .and  let  guesses  be  con. 
uried  lo  the  ologiec.  YANKEE 


th#>  rpvenceful 


^Take  the  case  of  William  M.  Evarls. 
J he  popular  conception  of  Mr.  Evarts 
Was  that  of  a Roman  orator,  but  at 


ambitious!  ,,  Xtoman  orator,  but  at 

I the  same  time  to  think  of  him  without 


The  Journal  des  Debats,  a Parisian 
newspaper  by  no  means  given  to  Jest- 
ing, states  that  a poultice  of  raw- 
onions  cm  up  and  crushed  will  cure 
typhoid  fever,  if  it  is  applied  to  the 
feet  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  "Alore 
th:in  20  well-authenticated  cures  are  re- 
ported as  having  been  effected  by  thi.s 
^mple  medicament.”  The  onion  as  a 
medicine  w'a.s  esteemed  by  the  .ancients- 
It  oo^casioned  a more  rapid  gro.vth  of 
the  h.air;  the  juice  was  u.seful  in  dim- 


Alr.  Goodrich  made  his  first  appear- 
ance this  evenins  as  tlie  conductor  of 
the  Association.  Inasmuch  as  he'  had 
assisted  his  predeccssoi',  Mr.  Chad- 
wick, in  the  rehearsals,  and  had  tlais 
satisfied  the  cliorus  and  the  officers;' 
his  appointment  v.'as  no  doubt  logi- 
cal and  to  be  expected.  For  the  first 
time.  I believe,  in  the  history  of  these 
Festivals,  tnere  is  this  year  a special 
conductor  for  the  orche.stral  works.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  rea- 
sonableness and  importanc"?  of  this  in- 
novation. The  conductor  of  the  choral 
works  has  enough  to  do  in  the  proper 
^presentation  of  cantatas  and  oratorios. 
To  insist  that  he  should  conduct  morn- 
ing rehearsals,  lead  serious  and  com- 
plex orchestral  w'orks  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of 
an  evening  performance  is  injurious 
both  to  the  conductor  himself  and  to 
the'  best  interests  of  the  Association. 
It  may  also  be  stated  as  a matter  of 
general  application  and  not  lure  with 
invidious  intent  that  a successful 
choral  cond-uctor  is  seldom  a capable 
orchestral  leader,  and  that  a fully 
equipped  and  temperamental  leader  of 
players  often  makes  a .sad  mcs.s  of  it 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  direct  and 
control  a bulky  chorus.  Pnrth'rmore, 
an  orchestra  plays  w'ith  more  care  and 
enthusiasm  under  a leader  who  is  recog- 
nized as  experienced  and  authoritative 
in  sucii  work. 

Mr.  Chadw'ick’s  lyric  drama,  “Judith," 
was  first  perfoimed  at  the  AVorce.ster 
Festival  Sept.  23  c’f  la.st  year.  fi'ho 
singers  were  Gertrude  Stein,  David 
Bispham.  E.  C.  Tow-iie.  and  Carl  E. ' 
Dufit.  The  composer  was  then  con- 
ductor of  the  Festival.  “.ludith”  vas 
performed  in  Bo.ston  at  Symphiny 
Hall  under  the  direction  of  tl>e  c-oni- 
poser,  .Tan.  26.  1902,  'when  Mrs.  Stein  | 
j w'a.s  the  Judith. and  Mr.  Ja;ir>owl;?ki,  the  I 
I Holofernes.  In  aceerdaiK-r  with  the  | 
' custom  t,iG  AUnreester  Musical  A.s-  ■ 
sociation  to  repeat  at  the  succeeding ' 
'Pe.s'th'al  a novelty,  "Judith"  %vas  per- 
formed tonight.  The  work  it.self  was 
reviewed  at  length  in  the  Joui-iial  on  the 
two  former  oeca.sions,  and  it  i.s  hardly 
necessary  to  repeat  what  w'as  then 
?aid,  It  is  enough  to  say  ihat  the 
libretto  i.s  often  bombastic  and  alisurd; 
that  the  autlior  knows  not  artistic  re- 
straint or  tile  I'alue  of  direcinos.s  and 
; sirr.pliciiy;  that  w'here  he  should  be 
strong,  he  is  -weak  through  flux  of 
j Words. 

, Some  one  ha.s  .'.aid  that  the  widows  of 
the  Bible  .are  far  more  attractive  than 
Uie  maid.s  and  "wives.  Thi.s  leaves  tliat 
most  picturesque  character,  the  Witch 
I of  Endor,  unclassified.  Surely  there 
were  widow's  who  had  strange  adven 
tures,  as  Tamar  an.-l  Judith.  Even  th. 
English  mu.sic-docloi's  who  have  laid 
violent  hands  on  nearly  all  the  men 
and  women  of  th“  Bible,  have  neglected 
T.amar;  but  Judith  ha.s  given  the  title 
to  stage  muisic,  simphonic  iioems.  melo- 
dramas, oratoi'io.s,  cantatas,  dramatic  j 
scene's,  and  ballets  of  all  nations.  Cr>m- 
posers  bave  been  infatuated  with  her 
from  the  17th  century,  and  only  a few 
months  ago  Salvatore  Messina  Averna, 
a young  Italian,  took  a prize  offered 
at  Palermo  by  his  oratorio  of  “Judith.'’ 
Painters  have  never  wearied  of  at- 
tcmi'ts  to  pot'tray  her  beauty  and  poets 
have  continually  praised  her  devotion 
to  her  faith.  Yet  .she  w'as  a treuclicrous 
and  bloody  creature,  this  widow,  w'ho, 
to  '.'se  the  quaint  language  of  the  Gold- 
en I.fgcnd,  -was  "a  fair  woman  and  her 
husband  had  left  hei  much  riohc.s,  with 
plentiful  meiny.  and  iiossessions  of 
dioves  of  oxen  <and  flecks  of  .sheep.  ,anfi 
she  ■was  a tarr,ous  wmiiaii  and  dreaded 
God  greatly."  Holofernes,  “sitting  in 
his  canepe  that  was  of  purple,  of  gold, 
smaragdos  and  precious  stones  v.qthin 
woven,-’  w'as  .raught  by  hi.s  e>'es  He  ‘ 
ate  and  drank  -with  her,  ’-he  drank  s.i 


^.Iiujoh  wtr.t  t'l'U  Ilf  nivfr  (Ir.ink  so 
in.K'h  In  Olio  tlay  in  all  hl^  life  and  v.as 
di  niikfii.”  A common  ttory  oC  mi.diirr 
miircpolitan  life,  tven  to  the  'Ut-off 
head.  And  then  llie  Knvaire  vlolatoi-  of 
liOir'pUality  wont  homo,  with  the  hoa  1 
In  the  f lip  of  her  maid,  and  entered  In- 
to the  w.illed  town  and  stood  up  In  a 
, hlRh  i)la<  ‘-  and  f or..mindeii  .si’.emo.  and 
ipi  jis.  d the  lyOr;l.  She  nrouRlit  forth 
th<  head  and  showed  it  to  her  towns- ^ 
iolk  and  .-aid;  '•i.ol  here  the  head  of 
Ho'.ofei  lies,  prince  of  the  chivalry  of 
\.s.s.vrians,  and  lol  the  oanepe  of  him 
in  V h ell  he  lay  in  Ids  driinkenhood, 
'vhire  onr  I„ord  iialh  .sirdlteii  1 lin  by 
thi  hand  of  a woman."  How  nol  ler  this 
lelliiiE  of  a foul  .'ei.d  tliuii  the  swollen, 
tiirEid  lar.irnaEi  of  the  llbreuist.  .Mr. 
Iii.nprdon.  a oolicire  frrai'inate.  and  tlic 
ii:.-li  i.clor  In  hi  ■lory  at  I'ralt  Institute. 
Brooklyn. 


“BOHEMIAN  GIRL” 


Another  Success  Scored  in  the  Pop- 
ular Balfc  Opera  by'  Mr.  Savage’s 
Organization. 

Mr,  Savage's  opera  cempany,  now  at 
the  Trcmoiit  Theatre,  changed  Its  bill 
again  last  evening,  pre.sentlng.  for  ihe 
first  time  here,  that  standard  favorite. 
Balfc’s  "The  Bohemian  Girl."  An  au- 
dience of  splendid  proportions  was 
present,  and  It  found  the  performance 
wortliy  of  the  heartiest  applause. 


didn’t  pay  It.  becaust  |the  thing  was 
an  outrage.  The  next\  ly  I wa.s  pass- 
ing the  shop  about  nooi^  and  I notjeed' 
that  the  chemist  wasi  absent  and  the 
shop  was  in  charge  Of  aH  lad.  So  1 
walked  in  and  speaking  German.  I 
asked  for  a bottle  x't  Eno.  When  it 
was  handed  to  mo  1 said  in  German. 
■How  much?’  and  the  reply  wa.s  ‘four 
francs.'  ’’  Mr.  Sims  concludes  that  the 
English-speaking  visitor  pays  from  33 
to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  German 
for  almost  everything. 


is  not  impi'cs.sed  even  by  the  'f^<?fil 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  “Sh 
has  no  faith  In  doctors,  but  places  Im-I 
plicit  trust  in  the  virtues  of  osteopa-| 
thv."  Trulv  an  osteopathic  festival. 

Nor  will  the  portrait  painters  of  an-, 
other  generation  be  wholly  dependent] 
on  photograiihs.  “Madame  Stein  is  an 
attractive  appearing  woman  with  a girl- 
ish figure  uncommon  to  soloists."  (U 
would  appear  t’cen  that  solo  work  .ages 
singers,  or  that,  like  the  man  in  the 
Old  Testament,  they  wax  fat  and  kick.) 
"Her  color  is  delicate,  and  Irer  hair, 
softened  by  the  dampness,  curled  in 
clinging  little  tendrils  about  her  face.” 
Mrs;  S'.lmmerman.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
•above  medium  height  and  rather  large. 


Mr. 


Here  is  .a  translation  of  a document 
in  Dutch  sent  to  th?  "National  Scouts" 


Her  expression  is  pleasant;  .and  she  has 
dark  hair  and  eyes.”  She  “carfles  the 


EmaniKl  conducted  and  the  cast  was  as  by  their  brother-burgliers  who  remain- 
ed in  the  field  and  did  not  surrender 
until  after  May  31.  A correspondent 
in  Johannesburg  says  the  sentiment  re- 
flects truthfully  the  general  feeling  en- 
tertained by  the  m.ajority  of  the  burgh- 
er.s..  "who  treat  the  National  Scouts 


follows: 

iHiiie  Adelaide  Norwood 

Queen  of  the  ISypsIcs V,  '’ 

“Toheim ^ William  Pauli 

Charles  !•  iilion 



...Charles  Scribner 
,N.  McOahan 


with  the  utmost  disdain"  whenever  they 


-Mr.  ’ Chadwick  d<  .‘.crilit  s his  wi.tk  i.s 
a lyric  drama.  '|■|U'rc  are  Engll.-IaTii  n 
end  Ginnaiis  who  would  .sav  th.'i:  it 
cauhi  not  be  .in  nratmio  liecr.use  it  i.- 
nut  stuffed  with  fugi'cs:  hni  the, 


ihat  there  was  p.  time  \vi;en  the  speech 
of  chor.al  expression  was  naturally  fu- 
gal.  That  time  has  passed,  the  fugue 
today  i.s  generally  perlunctory-.  rather 
than  Irievltable,  it  is  an  exercisP'rather 
than  a spontaneous  outpouring.  It  s 
true  ihat  Verdi  cho.^e  the  fugal  form 
for  the  finale  of  his  "Falstuff,”  and 
there  are  canons  in  operettas  by  De- 
coeq.  The  fugue  in  itself  is  no  more 
religious  than  is  any  operatic  ensemble. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Dth  century 
thin  Were  the  partitions  that  divided 
r.ialorlo  and  opera.  Oratoiios  were 
frequently  performed  with  costumes, 
scenery  and  action  even  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century.  A short 
time  ago  “Elijah"  was  given  in  stage 
form  in  a Connecticut  town,  and  Hlszfs 
"St.  Elisabeth"  has  found  its  way  into 
the  opera-house.  The  oratorio  of  to- 
day mu.st  bu  truly  dramatic,  or  at  least 
largely  dramatic,  although  Klughardt,  i 
who  was  one  of  the  latest  composers  ti>| 
write  an  oratorio,  "Judith” — he  died! 
last  summer— was  praised  by  the  Ger- 
mans for  his  devotion  to  fugal  treat- 1 
ment  and  all  the  old  contrapuntal 
form.s. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  work  is  not  too  dra- 
niatic.  It  is  not  dramatic  enou.gh.  It 
Is  the  fault  in  the  story  itself.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  no  opera,  founded 
or.  tile  celebrated  episode  in  the  career 
of  Judith,  a heroine  far  inferior.  less 
noWe,  less  womanly  than  Maeterlinck's 
,Monna  Vanna,  has  lived  even  for  a 
'season. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  lyrio ' 
drama  is  neither  in  lyric  passages  nor  l 
dramatic  scenes.  It  lies  in  the  frankly 
religious  choruses  which  suggest  the  I 
choral  or  the  church  anthem.  The  parts 
of  Judith  and  Holofernes  are  not  sharp- 
ly characterized. 

Ingenious  orchestral  color  is  not 
enough.  The  melodic  phrases  are  sel- 
dom Incisive  or  poignant.  The  scene 
• -if  the  murder  Is  an  example  of  the  pre- 
: vailing  dramatic  weakness.  In  the  old 
: French  opera  “Josephs."  the  most  mov- 
‘ Ing  scenes,  such  as  Joseph’s  revelation 
of  himself  to  his  brethren,  are  in  dia- 
logue. without  the  aid  of  music;  and 
[in  this  lyric  dram.a  the  more  emotional 
(passages  might  well  have  been  treated 
jin  like  fashion.  The  work  has  certain 
lelements  of  easy  popularity,  as  the 
winrch,  the  banquet  music,  the  romance 
.sung  by  Holofernes  in  his  cups,  but 
there  are  many  pages  that  are  witho  it 
distinction. 

The  performance  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  last  year.  This  "is  especially 
true  of  the  chorus,  which  .sang  with 
jirecision.  spirit,  and  often  with  impres- 
sive body  of  tone.  Orchestra  and 
chorus  were  held  in  firm  control  by  Mr. 
Goodrich.  The  .'olo  parts  were  taken 
bv  Gertrude  Stein,  and  MsysrS.  Cam- 
(liiTiari,  Van  Yerx  and  tVitherspoon. 

Mrs.  Stein  sang  with  plausible,  unde- 
via  ting  pas.slon.  This  passion  w as  tcar- 
i-talned.  There  was  little  or  no  con- 
trast in  her  delivery,  and  in  the  scone 
Avlih  Holofernes  she  was  without  co- 

{BU'try.  I do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
ghe  should  h.ave  been  frivolous  or  wan- 
ton. but  there  may  be  dangerous  allure- 
'ment  even  in  a widow's  weeds,  and  wo 
are  told  that  Judith  arrayed  herself  In 
icala  .attire  for  the  conq^uost  of  the 
[tlnsphemer.  She  armed  herself  for  the 
{assault  .Mrs.  Stein  was,  like  Nlobe.  all 
'uars.  Snrelv,  she  might  have  given  one 
sly  glance  for  the  safety  and  glory  of 
Isr.iel.  'Ihe  men  sang  with  .animation 
•and  undeislanding.  There  was  .an  au- 
dience of  good  size,  hut  the  hall  wae 
1>V  no  men  s full.  This  audience  ap- 
piauded  heartily,  yet  with  discrimina- 
tion. ^ 

The  program  of  the  concert  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  2..30,  Mr.  Kneiscl.  con- 
dui-tnr  will  be  ns  follows:  C^sar 

SVarnk's  symphony  in  D minor;  Con- 
vf-rse's  "Festival  of  Pan."  a romance 
for  orchestra;  Beethoven's  _.uvert.ire. 
."I.eonore”  No.  3.  Mr.  th-ederic  Martin 
will  sing  "Who  Treads  the  Path  of 
Duty,"  from  "The  Magic  Flute."  and 
* "Inlcllcc,"  feom  "Ernanl."  , ^ 

The  program  of  the  concert  Wednes- 
dav  evening  at  8 o'clo<^.  j;"* 
the  first  two  parts  of  Bach  s Christ- 


Captain  of  the  Guard. 

...  i.  .. 

“The  Bohemi.'in  Girl,’*  a light  opera  meet, 
of  tuneful  melodies  and  conventionally  “Traitors,  Monsters,  Curses  of  ihe 
dramatic  story,  proved  to  be  Karth,  degraded  Dregs  of  Nature,  may 

Mt“savage's“or1^nnlz:^^^^^  God's  vengeance,  which  has  hitherto 

the  Sfmplnv  shUed  itself  rather  better,  spared  you,  o ertake  you  in  hell's  dread 
than  tlie  opeVa,  which  is  now  so  famll  ar  lire,  or  let  Him  rather  make  you  rcal- 


almo.ephere  of  health  with  her."  All 
the  men  and  women  are  "delighted" 
with  the  music  allotted  them,  and  never 
enjoy  sin(»iiig  anywhere  so  much  as  at 
these  Festivals;  for  singers,  unlike  re- 
publics. are  not  always  ungrateful. 

Captain  R.  P.  Hobson,  by  the  way. 
attended  the  performance  of  "Judith" 
and  was  "the  cynosure  of  ail  eyes.”  Ho 
was  deeply  Interested  in  the  sad  fate 
of  the  warrior  Holofernes.  who  was 
toroiight  to  his  untimely  end  by  Judith's 
kiss. 


the  'orora',  which  is  now  so  familiar 
that  all  the  air  hubbies  that  •"ar 
lierfections  are  twice  told  tales.  Tie 
action,  which  carries  so  many  P"P">‘‘r 
airs,  is  distinctively  ppery;  {"at 
to  sav,  dramatic  only  in  a theati  icall> 
formal  sense,  and  accepted  •"’,{  "^cause 
it  T>r6senls  even  u hint  of  loalltj.  I 
i.cJaitse  the  auditor  wllfuUy  ros.fiv;^ 


iWbrposslbTy  have  actually  happened 
BeinJ  a singing  organization  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  merit,  the  jnu- •£ 
of  "The  Bohemian  Girl  was  exactly 


the  sort  to  show  Mr.  Savage  s princi- 
pals and  chorus  at  their  best.  As  ac- 
tors the  principals  were  characterized 


bv  sincerity  and  good  sense  rather  than 
by  compelling  power  or  blazing  em_ 
tional  force;  and  the  qualities  of 
cerity  and  good  sense  fttted  perfectly 
?he  theatric  and  the 
terial  that  was  provided.  • ""s  tne 
performance  was  decidedly  effective 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  musician 
and  thoroughly  adequate  from  the. 
standpoint  of  the  student  of  acting 
Onlv  one  absolutely  adverse  ciltlclfem 
could  be  made.  For  the 
this  series  of  operatic  productions  fae 
stage  management  was  scarcely  ade- 
quate. There  was  lack  of  incisivenesa 
in  the  ensemble  acting;  the  grouping.s 
were  not  accomplished  with  precision, 
and  there  was  noticeable  logginess  in 
the  movements  of  the  chorus. 

The  real  triumph  of  the  evening  was 
secured  by  Miss  Norwood,  whose  .Arline 
was  a notable  effort.  Described  m one 
word,  the  impersonation  could  be 
termed  authoritative.  In  short,  Miss 
Norwood  showed  the  artist  in  all  re- 
spects, both  in  singing  and  in  acting; 
and  this  is  .simply  ,anotner  way  of  sa.y 


ize  how  despicably  degraded'  your  act 
lias  been,  and  may  no  lightning  swifter 
penetrate,  or  thunder  peals  more  ter- 
rifying be,  than  will  be  your  soul  when 
squirming  and  writhing  on  realization 
of  the  full  enormity  of  your  crime. 
May  you  then,  in  your  cringing  terror, 
be  made  to  feel  its  Immensity,  and  in 
the  last  day  which  ever  shall  dawn 
may  you  read  on  your  despised  tomb- 
stone, 'Here  lies  the  cursed'  of  friend 
and  maid,  who  to  his  native  land  its 
death-stab  gave.’  " 


Mr.  W.  Roberts  is  interesting  others 
as  well  as  hlm.self  in  the  history  of 
"Books  tliat  have  Failed."  One  of  the 
most  tragic  tales  told  by  him  Is  that 
of  I„ord  Kingsborough’s  "Mexico.” 
The  author  spent  more  than  $160,000  in 
its  production:  he  got  into  trouble  with 
his  paper  manufacturer,  who  had  him  ! 
arrested  foy  debt  in  Dublin;  he  con- 
sidered the  debt  unjust  and  preferred 
to  go  to  prison,  where  he  contracted 
typhus  fever  and  died..  If  he  had  lived, 
he  would  within  a year  have  become 
Earl  of  Kingston  and  inherited  a fort- 
une of  £40,000  a year.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished at  £140.  It  is  sold  now  for  £.35. 
The  copy  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  was 
presented  by  Francis  C.  Gray,  (17D0-  ■ 
1S56)  of  Salem  ahd  Boston.  I 


AVorccster,  Oct.  1— The  weather  is 
be  still  depressing  and  as  yet  there  is  littlei 
of  the  enthusiasm  that  has  in  the  past! 
distinguished  these  festivals.  The  air' 
ana  tnis  is  .■.imi)i>  aimin.-.  ««.>  is  dead  fit,  as  was  said  on  another  oc- 

Ing  that  she  manifestly  knew  her  busl-  caslon,  only  for  the  purpose  of  stuflmg 
ness.  Her  singing  was  accomplished  air-cushions.  The  hall  •'■''  "" 


with  delightful  ease  and  with  po.sitive 
simplicitv,  and  augmenting  this,  her 
acting  was  direct,  pointed  and  compre- 
hensive. 

A close  second  to  Miss  Norwood  g 
Arline  was  the  Gipsy  Queen  of  Miss 
Ivell,  as  a pictorial  realization  ideal- 
istically realistic,  and,  '.n  addition,  be- 
ing excellently  sung  and  competently 
acted.  Miss  Ivcll's  temperament  is 
fundamentally  melodramatic.  Physicnl- 
B impressive,  her  unusual  theatric 
qualiti-s  of  mind,  manner  ami  pose 
win  for  her  attention  without  further 
ado.  To  make  her  conquest  complete 
requires  only  one  or  two  notes  from 
h*  !■  organ-like  contralto. 

Mr.  Boyle  realized  the  picturesque 
and  impossible  Devilshoof  in  praise- 
worthy fashion  and  his  singing  was 
heartily  appreciated.  I.loyd  d'Aubigne 
sang  most  acceptably,  and  Mr.  Pauli 
was'  similarly  successful.  .Mr.  Fulton 
refused  to  "sloii  over"  as  the  asinine 
Florestine. 

Lewi*  C.  Strang. 
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Baron  de  Zuylen  says  rapid  automo- 
bile driving  is  a disease  or  mania.  This 
statement  is  In  accordance  with  a 
theory  advanced  in  Paris  that  the 
driver  soon  becomes  powerless;  he  Is 
as  one  hypnotized.  The  accident  that 
^happened  to  Mr.  Henri  Deutsch  is  cited 
*HS  an  Instance.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  skilful  chauffeurs  In  France,  and 
h.'  knew  every  inch  of  the  road  from 
Bomalnville  to  Paris.  On  Renault’s 
car.  which  won  the  Parls-Vlenna  race, 
he  went  faster  and  faster  until  the 
speed  was  at  the  rate  of  91  kilom&tres. 
The  on-lookers  screamed  and  yelled 
when  they  saw  him  thus  riding  to  a 
■bend  In  the  road,  where  a pace  of  four 
kllomfetres  would  be  dangerous.  The 
machine  was  in  order,  but  Deutsch 
made  no  movement  until  the  automo- 
t one  new  up  in  the  air  and  smashed  it- 
self to  pieces  in  a sand-pit. 


mas  Omtorio"  (Mrs.  Zimmerman  Miss 
Spencer,  Messrs.  A an  A orx  and  Martin), 
'i"Sapnho,"  a dramatic  scene,  ' °>k- 
,mann  (Mrs.  Zimme^an); 

! “Par^Kal  ” and  tho  Finale  of  Act  T.  of 
'••Parslfui;"  with  Mr.  Martin  as  Gurne- 

rr  I 

Phtlxp  amis. 


Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  Insi.sts  that  in  Swit- 
zerland there  are  two  prices  in  shops 
and  inns;  a high  price  for  English  and 
presumably  Americans,  a low  price  for 
Germans.  "In  many  of  the  Swiss  hotels 
there  are  even  two  wine  lists.  The 
German  list  is  33  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  English.”  Mr.  Sims  tells 
stories  in  illustration.  tVe  reprint  one 
of  them,  for  it  gives  an  agreeable 
glimpse  of  the  daily  routine  of  a cele- 
brated plajovright.  novelist,  poet,  critic, 
newspaper  man.  "I  went  into  a chem- 
ist’s shC'p  in  a Swiss  tPwn  and  speak 
ing  English,  bought  a bottle  of  Eno’s 
Fruit  Salt.  The  chemist  asked  me 
eight  francs  for  it— the  English  price 
on  the  label  being  half  a crowm. 


was  by  no 
means  full  on  the  opening  night,  and 
t’le  attendance  at  rehearsal  this  morn- 
ing was  small,  although  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
watsch  rehearsed  with  orchestra  Rubin- 
stein’s concerto  in  D minor.  It  is  too 
early  to  speak  of  the  financial  result, 
for  the  sale  of  single  tickets  for  certain 
concerts  has  agreeably  surprised  the 
managers,  who  were  dislicartened  at 
the  outcome  of  the  subscription  sale. 
Several  reasons  are  given  for  the  com- 
parative lack  of  public  interest  this  ; 
season,  but  they  may  be  discussed  j 
more  profitably  later. 

The  local  newspapers  give  much  at- 
tention to  the  personal  characteristics 
and  the  opinions  of  the  singers  and 
players  as  well  as  to  the  porfo'-mances 
themselves,  and  the  published  inter- 
views are  not  only  pleasant  reading  for 
the  public,  they  may  yet  serve  as  in- 
valuable documents  for  the  future  mu- 
sical sociologist  and  historian.  We  all 
read  with  interest  today  in  volumes 
of  memoirs  and  gossip  lecorded  con- 
versations of  famous  musicians  of  the 
past,  anecdotes  concerning  tl<eir  habits 
and  tastes.  Mario’s  passionate  devo- 
tion to  tobacco;  Schroeder-Devrlent’s 
incessant  pursuit  of  the  ideal  man;  the 
rows  bttw'een  Handel  and  his  Italian 
singing- women;  the  eagerness  with 
which  Kllz  devoured  spiders  because 
they  tasted  to  him  like  strawberries; 
the  legends  associated  with  the  spectral 
Paganini;  the  fondness  of  Schubert  for 
playing  tunes  on  a comb;  Mozart  at 
billiards;  the  peculiar  habits  of  Beet- 
hoven at  his  toilet: — how  hard  it  is  to 
disassociate  these  men  and  women  from 
the  anecdotes  handed,  down  by  their 
Boswells. 

Thus  today  we  arc  enabled  to  have 
delightful  glimpses  at  the  private  life 
of  the  singers  and  players  engaged  for 
the  Festival.  It  is-  a pleasure  to  state 
as  well  as  reassuring  to  know  that 
these  musicians  are  for  the  most  part 
thoroughly  domesticated.  One  of  the 
basses  admits  that  he  regards  his  wife 
as  "an  idea!  woman";  one  of  the  so- 
pranos does  not  regret  that  her  hps- 
band  and  little  ginks  are  "the  ties  which 
bind  her  to  her  home."  This  is  as  it 
.'■•hould  be.  Art  Is  ^not,  as  some  super- 
ficial ob.servers  claim,  the  sworn  foe  of 
domestic  hal'piness. 

The  diet  and  exercise  Indulged  in  by 
distinguished  persons  are  always  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  interest.  "Madame 
Stein  told  a reporter  that  for  the  )iast 
four  weeks  she  had  eaten  nothing  but 
bread  and  meat.  Indigestion  has  taken 
hold  of  her,  and  though  she  has  been 
treated  by  several  doctors,  th^j  have 
seemed  to  do  her  no  good."  She  be- 
iieves  in  osteopathy:  "it  saves  taking 

medicine  around  with  you.  She  is 
anxious  to  find  a good  osteopathist  m 
Worce.stcr  during  her  stay  her^ 
There  are  osteopathists  in  Boston  who 
might  be  persuaded  to  rush  hither, 
several  convenient  trains  leave  ,Bo.«ton 
dailv.  Mrs.  Zimmerman  is  anothei 
that  docs  not  believe  in  medicine  and 


The  program  of  the  afternoon  concert 
was  as  follows; 

Symphony  in  D Minor Cfsar  Franck 

Aria,  "Qul  Sdegno,”  from  "11  Flaiito 

Maglco"  Mozart 

Mr.  Martin. 

"The  Festival  of  Pan,"  Romance  for 

Orchestra  F.  S.  Converse. 

Aria.  "Infellcc,"  from  "ICrnani'; Verd^ 

Mr.  Martin. 

Overture,  "I.eonore"  No,  8 Beethoven 

A pamplilet  entitled  "The  Martyrdom 
of  C6sar  Franck"  was  published  late- 
ly in  Paris.  Martyrdom?  Franck  was 
unappreciated  by  the  mob  during  his 
long  and  blameless  life,  but  his  earliest 
works  were  admired  bv  Diszt  and'  von 
Buelow  fifty  years,  ago;  he  was  wor- 
slilped  by  his  pupils,  some  of  whom 
are  today  the  leaders  in  Frencli  mu- 
sical thouglit;  and  before  his  death 
he  knew  that  his  position  was  secure. 
A pure  and  .serene  soul,  he  gave  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  church  and 
to  his  pupils.  He  kept  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world;  he  knew  not 
envv.  jealousy  or  malice:  to  him  were 
revealed  mystical  visions  of  the  world 
of  spirits;  he  was  as  one  that  heard 
paradisical  strains,  the  hvnins  of  the 
rejoicing  meek  and  compassionate,  the 
thundering  Hallelujahs  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters.  In  his  career  jas  a 
teacher  he  was  a mightv  force  that  will 
long  make  for  musical  righteousness. 
Martyrdom?  A life  to  be  wondered 
at  and  envied. 

And  this  symphony  played'  in  Wor- 
cester for  the  first  time  is  as  a mirror 
to  Franck's  soul:  music  that  is  with- 
out taint  of  fleshly  beautv — wihich  is 
corruption,  however  .splendid  its  seem- 
ing bravery;  music  that  is  the  revela- 
tion of  a pure  but  not  ascetic  nature: 
music  that  is  sad  without  sentiment- 
alism, noble  but  not  austere,  lofty  yet 
not  wholly  above  human  asoirations 
and  emotions;  devout  music,  but  with- 
out cramping  influence  of  creed:  fit 

music  for  solemn  service  in  the  church 
of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Converse's  ‘ Festival  of  Pan" 
was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a Sym- 
phony concert.  It  is  one  of  three 
mances  suggested  by  Kent’s  "Endytn- 
lon."  In  this  piece  there  Is  not  so 


much  the  thought  of  Keat's  chorus 
which  begins:  "Oh,  Thou,  whose 

mighty  palace  roof  doth  hiang  from 
jagged  trunks,”  as  of  the  lines: 
Meantime,  on  shady  levels,  mossy  fine. 

Young  companies  nimbly  began  dancing 
'Po  the  swift  treble  pipe,  and  humming 
string.  , 

Aye.  those  fair  living  forms  swam  heavcniv 
To  tuties  forgotten—out  ,of  memory! 

The  music  is  eminently  pleasing. 
There  is  a freslincss  of  youthful  joy , 
and  enthusiasm;  there  is  G^man 
thoughtfulness,  enlivened  by  Gallic 
daintiness  and  esprit. 

Mr.  Martin  has  naturally  a noble 
voice,  of  ample  compass,  full,  rich, 
sonorous.  He  sings  easily,  and  often 
well,  so  far  as  the  mere  Tundamentai 
technics  are  concerned.  Would  that  he 
.sang  with  more  marked  distinction. 
His  delivery  of  the  famous  air  from 
"The  Magic  Flute”  promised  to  be  pon- 
tifical; it  ended  by  being  rather  or- 
dinary, not  unlike  the  applauded  per- 
formance of  the  solo  bass  of  a male 
singing  club.  He  had  the  courage  in 
the  yfer  1902  to  sing  the  tune  of  Ruy 
Gomez,  a good  tune  in  its  place  and 
time.  With  this  aria  Mr.  Martin  won 
the  heartiest  and  most  honest  applause 
of  the  afternoon. 

A thoughtfully  read  and  dramatic 
performance  of  Beethoven's  familiar 
overture  brought  the  close. 

Mr.  Knelsel's  abilities  as  a conductor 
are  fully  recognized  in  Boston,  and 
they  are  Indisputable.  To  maintain  the 
high  reputation  ,of  an  orchestra  when 
the  players,  fresh  from  summer  work 
or  recreation,  are  plunged  suddenly  into 
the  inevitable  drudgery  of  a Festival 
Is  no  light  task.  Mr.  Knelsel’s  readings 
were  poetic,  imaginative,  sane,  and  his 
men  were  well  under  judicious  control. 


II 


The  program  of  the  concert  this  even- 
ing included  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Bach  s 
“Christmas  Oratorio”  (Marie  Zimmer- 
man, Janet  Spencer,  Theodore  Van 
Yorx,  Frederic  Martin);  "Sappho,’  dra^ 
matic  scene,  Volkmann  (Mrs.  Zimmer- 
man); prelude  to  "Parsifal”  and  the 
Finale  of  Act  I.  of  "Parsifal,”  with 
Mr.  Martin  as  Gurnemanz. 

I believe  that  the  first  two  parts  ot 
this  "Christmas  Oratorio”  were  sung 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  in  Boston 
25  years  ago.  when  the  solo  singers 
were  Ml.«s  Thursby,  Miss  Cary  and 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Winch  and  J.  F.  Winch. 
The  work  was  composed  in  1734,  and 
the  first  performance  after  Bach's 
death  is  said  to  have  been  at  Breslau 
in  1844.  I yield  to  no  one  in  my  admira- 
tion for  certain  works  ot  Bach,  espe- 
cially his  music  for  organ  and  cl"''*' 
chord.  I recognize  gladly  the  1"^' 
haustible  invention  and  the  incredible 
Industry  of  the  m,an.  His  extreme  har- 
monic modernity  is  ever  surprising. 
But  in  many  of  his  works  for  volets, 
the  cut-and-dried  arias,  with  their  ever- 
recurring  formulas,  are  exceedingly 


Hiul  tHff ^ontnij)antimreitei-- 
anil  sameness  are  a'  weariness  to 
pplrlt  and  the  flesh.  'Che  only 
.1  work  by  liaeh  .sniifi-  hitherto  at 
eoneerl.s  i.s  hi.s  "A  StronghoU 
-w-,rt;e.’  It  's  no  donhl  a ffood  thing  for 
tm,' public  to  he  more  familiar  with  the 
tUtitknianshlp  and  the  .spirit  of  the  great 
mait-r:  and  it  would  be  fooil.sh  to  deny 
ta  power  and  beauty  of  certain  pages 
Iri  this  p.arlieular  oratorio;  but  a litMe 
of  t|ie  "(’hri.stmas  Oratorio”  goes  a 
Ufcg  way. 

Two  parts  were  enough.  It  is  only 
^ Bethleh<;m.  I’a.,  that  men  and  women 
Jive  themselves  fearle.ssly  and  gladly 
pious  orgies  of  Bach. 

The  opcaung  and  exultant  chorus  was 
lung  with  .spirit  and  marked  general 
■nect;  the  chorals  were  well  sung,  and 
Bf  oij('(‘  they  were  not  dragged  be- 
|g;)na  enaurnnee;  occasionally,  as  in 
^lory  to  God  in  the  highest,”  the 
.jtonors  and  the  basses  were  weak  and 
'the  walk  ot  each  part  was ’not  clearly 
jdenned,  but.  on  the  whole,  the  per- 
.Iformance  of  the  chorus  was  very  cred- 
:,ltahlo.  There  was  not  the  same  svm» 
,|fa  thy  between  chorus  and  orchestra  as, 
Ion  last  night,  more  than  once  the  ac~ 
|;ompanlment,  like  Prospero’s  Isle,  was 
full  of  noises.  It  sltould  be  rememfc^’.’od 
"lowever.  that  full  rehearsals  have  been 
nece.ssarily  few  and  short. 

Miss  Spencer  of  the  solo  singers  was 
he  most  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of 
one  production  and  general  vocal  art 

Z was  mat- 

.er  of  fact  and  wholly  uninspired,  ai- 
hough  the  mo.st  inherently  effective  of 
he  airs  is  given  to  the  alto.  Mr.  Van 
korx  showed  extraordinary  manage- 
nent  and  control  of  breath,  and  he  de- 
■laimed  with  dignity  and  force,  but  in 
ecitative  he,  like  nearly  all  narrators, 
lealt  impressively  on  the  unimportant  , 
statements  i 

n energj  Uiat  might  well  have  charac- 
erized  a description  of  some  mighty 
erturbation  of  nature.  “ ^ 

th®  Prophet-flgs.” 

han  ‘'thl  of?®  ™°’'®  f'^eedom 

ban  m the  afternoon  and  with  more 
ariety  of  expression.  Mrs.  Zimmer- 
han  had  little  to  do,  but  she  sang  with 
^se,  with  the  .show  of  experience  and 
•ith  slightly  acid  tones.  All  were  con- 
dentious.  nor  was  it  their  fault  that 
ae  hearer  was  reminded  by  their  en- 

'r®  a°‘' hi,?h??7®"  wastes  of  recitative 
husbandman  plowing  his  way 
jirough  ungrateful  New  Hampshire 

i|Mr.s.  Zimmerman  sang  a futile  drama- 
,c  scene  by  Volkmann.  a task  that 
, i as  not  worth  doing.  Phe  sang  wiih 
I , ('HI.  but  supreme  art  could  not  uiit 
jlie  breath  of  life  Into  such  dead  pages'" 

(ilth  dark  hair  and  a strange  smile  that 

" ??h?n®k"ef*nJ’®  and  I like 

singing  and  w'ooing 
' i)‘L?  ’bw-,  sombre,  ha.unting  I'oice. 

i e.xcerpts  from 

..  Parsifal  was  m certain  respects  in- 
■resting  as  well  as  praiseworthy,  but 
■ , bu  h performances  m coficert  ‘ form 
lake  reasonable  the  request  of  Wagner 
I lat  thus  m.usic  draW  should  not  he 
j “rformed  outside  of  Bayreuth.  This 
ii  : in  particular  demand.s  the  stage 

.1  ttmg.  tlie  arrangement  of  the  choire 
■If?  yoice.s  in  the  dome,  the  hidden  or- 
' ?-S"®®  with  some  in 

; sserlbing  the  whole  scene  as  pseudo- 
,,  ^ hnstian.  but  the  effect-I  speak  only 
j*  the  performances  in  earlier  years  .at 
, I lyreuth  — was  overwhelming  The 
u.sic  aicno  makes  demands  that  are 
It  easily  answered,  oven  when  there 
! ive  been  many  general  rehearsals' 

I:  ■ ;ien,  the  orchestra  is  compo.sed  accord- 
: vx  fyg  to  the  scheme  of  Wagner;  when  the 
MBgers  are  picked  and  of  the  flnek 
Tiahty.  The  exp.-riment  at  Worcester 
as  .ambitious,  and  under  the  inevitable 
nditions  it  remained  an  experiment, 
r Mil  Goodrich  confirmed  and  strength- 
I .etd  the  good  opinion  formed  by  the 
sii^t  of  Tuesday  night.  A review  of 
" ■ ||  3 fiuipment,  methods  and  accomplish- 
''  , ei/ls  may  be  properly  deferred  to  the 
I’’  t 1(7 of  the  festival.  It  is  enough  to  say 
1 present  that  he  is  evidently  the  man 
, , t the  place. 


lere  wore  dlsconcerung  eh(MR:rtd  coTi 
■ inuit.v.  KpImiiIcs  lo.st  lliclr  purely  epi- 
sodic eharucter.  In  ooiicerts  later  in 
that  Season  he  was  more  a m.aster  of 
the  phrase:  lie  was  nut  .seen  worrying 
about  It;  he  was  seldom  as  one  ex- 
perimenting; he  played  with  greater 
spontaneity  and  autliority;  liis  poetic 
expression  was  freer,  liis  imagination 
of  loftier  fiight.  And  when  he  left 
us.  pleasant  memories  remained  and 
there  w'as  agreeable  a.^ticipiation  of 
liis  return.  Today  'he  played  Rubin- 
stein s concerto  in  D minor,  a work 
that  still  remains  among  the  piano 
concertos  that  are  worth  playing  and 
hearing  <and  they  are  not  so  man^' 
that  this  statement  is  merely  luke- 
warm praise. 

Mr.  Gabriloiwltsch  left  the  steamer 
to  play  at  Worcester.  To  criticise  him 
analytically  would  be  unfair,  for  lie 
has  not  yet  tlie  complete  control  of 
his  fingers,  nor  is  the  relationship  be- 
brain  land  lingei"B  fully  estab- 
lished. It  rnay  be  said  that  the  man- 
neiisms  which  were  noticeable  when 
he  first  appeared  in  Boston  were  not  in 
evidence  today.  His  performance  was 
an  orpnie  -whole,  not  a string  of  de- 
tached ep  sodes,  and  his  reading  w-as 
sound  and  thoughtful,  though  not  in- 
'heartily  applauded 
Ple^e.  “'® 

Cha.usson’s  ”Viviana”  is  .a  charming 
fhi*®?^®  >s  not  an  example  of 

s melancholy,  sombre, 
style  that  characterizes  his 
®’  certain  orchestral 


-symphony  which 
ibv  M?  prominence  at  l=aris 

^ co^d^u■t^^r^*®T^  ^ wandering  virtuoso 

*te  who  first  con- 
*^hat  this  pupil  of 
C6sar  Franck,  this  man  who  refus-ed  to 
be  handicapped  by  wealth,  was  really 
a composer  of  pronounced  Indi-  ' ''i.ilitv 
and  distmction.  O irony  lo\'‘  ,i\-  th>*  , 

i>®  "■i"  played  I 

ir.  Boston  this  season.  “Viviaue”  was  , 


uirn  th.'tl  flic  .si.prano.s  in  Ud.,.  iri 
other  works  p.-rfurmi  d :.t  Ihl  . p-stl- 
a’ w.'.V'V?  >P<’bn?d  to  .sliy  at  every  high 
u.’o'’*  precl.'-lon  of  aliaek, 

h?  solidity  <d  volume,  the  vilalitv  ami 
admirable  .'iml 
mo.st  creditable  to  llm  .singer.s  and 

1*  mductor.  Mrs.  A, dams,  like  many 
(>  in  r (iperatlc  .sopranos  in  or.Ttorlo, 

disappointed  some  of  her  respcctf'il 
as  though  siie 

wcie  not  sure  of  lier  noti-.d  without 
axithority,  without  duo  c*ompr<'h'?nsi</n 
times  she  fell  be- 
'■•'■P®,  P’f®b-  Hr.  Hamlin  sang 
'bonov?  easily  boro  away  the 

Honors.  His  conception  of  the  tenor 
artl.stlc.  No  attention 
arrc.stod  the  melodic  flaw. 

®;.J'P®  sense  of  proportion 
^^®  tbe  climax 

was  not  discounted;  it  was  irresistible. 
"If'  Hamlin,  through  hard  work  ami 
bvn'f  ®»®  ®.^  brains,  is  one  of  the  most 
im  ®,V??  singers  now  before  the  pub- 
Spencer  did  not  equal  her 
peifoimance  on  the  preceding-  nighc. 

W'ere  weak,  and  she 
“‘P.POI  f'PIy  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
text  or  music,  it  may  be  truly  said 
'tuclf  Is  the  least  dis- 
tinguished. the  most  perfunctorv  of 
fnw  ,?’®®,®®-.P”  ""'’ieh  fall  be- 

’®''®’  '•’®  numbers, 

thi®^®  ® inns'®!'  audience  than  at 

.concerts  and  it  was 
neartily  applausive. 


adoration  prcvail«  Z'*'?'" 

mV ^ . '-"Sion,  Goiidon  N.-w'v.  -k 
i-  V m '•'"■"‘‘■nibal  fer.inrc  'or  V-c-  ti-  -' 

« 

I 'Vuv,'il\Vr ‘jflyJ-?  about  thi... 


niiiiti 


he  program  of  Thursday  afternoon 
(0  o’cfiock)  will  be  as  follows:  Concert 
(?-.ture,  "Blomidon,”  Arthur  M.  Hur- 
, t Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D miner 
■ 1 piano  and  orchestra,  Mr.  Ossit 
iOrilowitsch,  pianist;  Symphonic 
I'm,  "Viviane.”  Chausson;  piano 
'res,  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  G,  Etude 
i C and  Polonaise  in  A flat  major; 
int  Saen^’  Symphony  in  C minor, 
d.  3 (with  organ.) 

hursday  evening  at  8 o’clock  H.  W. 
Irker’s  '‘Hora  Novlssima”  will  be  pei;- 
I med  lor  the  tnira  ume  ai  tucac  oo,i- 
1 ts,  -w'ith  the  assistance  of  Suzanne 
. ams.  Janet  Spences,  George  Hamlin, 
rlrbert  Witherspoon.  Mottl’s  arrange- 
'int  of  Bach's  Concerto  in  P major 
!i  trumpet,  flute,  oboe,  violin,  with 
liompaniment,  will  sei've  as  a prelude. 

Philip  iUU§, 

o Z. 

, °!'®®ster,  Oct.  2.— The  program  of 
lit.?®®®®®*'  *'*’'®  ®ft®i'uoon  vv-as  as  fol- 

b-tiii-r.,  "Bloniidon”  Cui-rv 

•hestr?®  ^ minor  for  plaiio'and 
■ Rubinstein 

b w nl ece??®"xT  ' 7“''’'^®®' ' Cliausson 

So  1?  Nocturne  in  a major, 
jo_  ^ major,  polonaise  in  A flat 

Chopin 

S-nhonv  >„  ri’  9®bnlowitsch. 

.phonj  in  c minor  No  3 Saint-Saens 

en  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  first  plaved 
icp *^®  bim-self  full 
dispute  concei'n- 
the  solidity  of  his  technical  equip- 
t,  the  seriousness  of  his  purpose, 
sincerity  of  'his  artistry;  but  his 
lug  was  in  certain  respects  disap- 
ting.  At  times  he  seemed  too 
lamed,  too  judicial  in  tho  e.xpres- 
of  emotions.  Ho  -(vas  too  delib- 
- m the  preparation  of  effects.  It 
as  though  .you  beheld  iiim  laying 
sunpowder  and  were  thus 
led  to  foresee  the  explosions. 


.pv^cwawix,  viviune  WJI 

last  winter.)  Chausson  was  in-  . 

, which  Viviano  is  not  the  nevUs-htv  ner- 
fin"  t ’'’la  'l'®!’n.yi!0n,  nor  is  Mer- 
lin the  dotty  old  man  betr.avcd  bv  th" 
^'"‘®  F!',®n®h  legena  Vi'viane 
IS  tiulj  in  love  with  the  wise  m.an  and 
, tahe  weaves  the  spell  in  the  forest  of 

w'®fh7"?n  '’®  never  leave 

her,  th.U  their  love  may  be  eternal.  Tlie 
symphonic-p.-em  is  a dream-picture; 
forest  and  lovers  are  as  far  off-  the 
??  messengers  in  search 

of  Merlin  are  as  horns  of  Elfland 
lamtly  blowing,  _ fi'here  is  no  moi-e  pas-J 
sicn  than  in  an  indolent  summer  after-  ’ 
noo.li.  There  is  merely  the  wish  to  b.j  I 
far  from  the  court,  the  field  of  battle 

?-T  ^7®  '®  and 

death-in-life  i.s  a dream.  Music  tha.c 
a d'rea^®"^'  and  the  dream  is  within 

The  symphony  of  Salnt-Saen.s  is  a fine 
instance  ot  the  composer's  ability  to 
clothe  thougnts  of  little  weight  and 
moment  in  faultless  and  elegant  speech. 

I S?.®"  Saint-Saens  has  little  to 

, ana  this  sometimes  happens  lo  him 
I he  IS  irreproachably  w-cll-bred.  Such 
IS  the  charm  of  nis  address,  the  per- 
fecticn  of  his  marmers  that  a com- 
monplace appears  as  an  epigram,  and 
tne  flow  of  Jus  conversation  like  a 
scene  by  Congreve.  How  well  the  music 
Of  t.DS  symphony  sounds!  How  shrewd- 
ly  IS  the  adagio  planned  to  soothe  and 
please  the  public!  And  the  musician  is 
°£-  obliged  to  admire  the  workman- 
ship, the  mastery  of  craft  displayed 
tb!’oughoi.'.t  the  symphony. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Curry,  born  at  Chel- 
®®-?i  ^?’*®®,'i.  studied  the  violin  ' 

Ml  " composition  with  1 

,i“®®Dowell.  He  i.s  a con-ductor 
and  teacher  as  weil  as  composer.  Mr  I 
bis  program-book  of  the 
festival.  Blomidon  is  a reckv  prom- 
'■b®  Ba.“in  of  Minas  in  what 
y the  Land  of  Evange- 

fine.  The  Indian  God,  Glooscap,  v?as 
supposed  to  dwell  in  its  fore.sts  and  I 
‘?®  Miomac  Indians,  ’ 
io„ethei  -With  natural  beauty  and 

grandeur,  give  it  a peculiar  charm  The 
composer  has  in  mind  the  varying 

moods  of  the  region:  emerging  from 

tlif.  darkness  and  mists  of  morning,  its 
?F  ,!!®P®cts  in  sunshine  and 

cloud,  the  boisterous  nlav  of  winds  and 


ovi?.®!  Friday  afternoo.n  co.^o 

cwci  ti  re  ■‘Tfie  M®n<3®Issohn’3 

ovoituie  Ine  Hebrides”;  .Lot^ffler’s  or- 

aides'’?  que  tu  ne  t'cii 

allies.  <11  la  of  Louise  'IScdius  le  "ioin'” 

® i"b®ra  (Mr.s.  Zimmer- 
man),  r schaikowsky's  pathetic  svm- 
Mr.  Kmti.sel  will  condu-et.  ' 
r<„>  1® N'Sbt’  -will  end  the  Pes+ivil 

Gabriel  haure’s  “Birth  of  Venus”  will 
he  iierformed  for  the  first  time  niibliclv 
in  the  TTnited  States  Tho  solo 

^Jzanne  Adams.  Gertrude  Stein. 
Hamli  1 and  Givst'ppe  (^amnan- 
en.  Mi;.3  Adams  will  aiJo  sing  “Ah 
fors  e lui  from  "La  Traviata”  and  ’ 
.Hems  ‘Coqr^lte”;  Mrs.  Stein  will' 
sing  the  familiar  aria  from  T.schaikbw- 
■?'yi.®  1 •^®®"  '-I'Arc";  Mr.  Hamlin,^  the 
Friedenserzahlung”  from  Richard 
Strauss  s Guntram,”  and  Mr  Cam 

?L"e^vnV!V?”^'-‘'^'?®‘”®  Puc?fnr.; 

Le  yillie.  The  orchestral  numbers 
will  be  Berlioz’s  overture  “Roman 
1 .ex^rpts  from  the  ballet 
The  7‘"®-  . R-ublnstein— Gericke-  the 
Love  Scene  from  Richard  Straus.s’s 
Feiiemnoth"  and  the  overture  to 
‘ lannhacuser.’* 

Philip  Ma.lt. 


ot(-  i, 


is(«: 


^.7?.®®’ t ?*i  sinks  again  into  dark- 
7^  evening.  The  overture  is  in 
■^’®®  -‘*Ppcf3-  form,  the  instrumenta- 

r, i-°?  7®  follows:  Piccolo,  2 flutes,  2 

Oboes,  2 clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2 bas- 

o ?®?V,®’  2 trumpets.  3 trombones, 
luoa,  3 kettle  drums,  cymbals,  trian- 
®'-nq,SS.”  Mr.  Curry's  piece  i.s 
caiefully  made  and  he  is  evidently  fa- 
nii.iar  with  the  use  of  his  tools.  His 
thought  is  of  slight  value,  and 
neither  m thematic  invention  nor  in 
harmonic  and  orchestral  treatment  does 
ne  .stray  Irom  respectable  routine.  His 
overt'ire  is  without  legendary  or  ro- 
m.-intio  atmosphere,  and  there  is  no 
suggiestion  of  the  salt  and  savor  of  the 
sea,  the  .sea  that  is  ful!  of  dead  men's 
bones  and  mystery,  the  .sea  from  whose 
waves  \enus  sprang  smilipg  and  ex- 
!^ltmg  in  her  might. 

Mr.  Kneisel  conducted  the  orchestral 
pieces  with  finesse  and  authority-  and 
«'®!'®  eminently 

s. ympathetic. 

.bloratlo  W.  Parker’s  “Hor.a  Novis- 
fbis  evening  for 
me  thiiC  time  at  these  concerts.  The 
preceding  performances  were  in  1897 
and  1898.  Thr  singers  this  e\'®ning 
wer®  Suzanne  Adams.  Mfis-s  Spencer’ 
Mr.  Hamlin,  Mr.  'Wither.spoon.  Mr 
Goodrich  conducted.  The  concert 
opened  with  Mottl’s  arrangement  of 
® Concerto  in  F,  for  trumpet, 
me^nt  with  accompani- 

Mr.  Parker's  noble  work  is  too  well 
*!!  Boston  to  demand 
ThVf'K®,^  criticism  or  belated  praise. 
The  bi^adth,  the  grandeur,  the  eccles- 
astical  spirit,  the  blending  of  strict 
■101  m |With  modern  means  of  expres- 
® I S'"'®ep  I'f  vision,  the  grasp 
7“^*^®'"  ® fT*^’’®®®  qualities  combine 
n placing  the  oratorio  high  on  the 
fist  of  compositions  of  this  class  The 
performance  of  the  chorus  under  Mr,  | 
(toodi'ich  deserves  warm  praise  It  is  I 


Worcester,  Oct.  3.— The  managers  of 
;the  Festival  are  in  better  spirits  than 
on  the  opening  night.  The  .sale  of 
single  tickets  has  been  larger  tiian  "w-as 
expected  and  the  weather  yesterday  and 
today  was  more  propitious.  Neverthe- 
l('ss  there  will  undou-btedly  be  a large 
deficit,  perhaps  not  so  large  as  in  cer- 
tain preceding  years,  but  the  now  ap- 
parent!;/ inevitable  loss  provokes  ru- 
mor.s,  opinions  and  discu.ssions. 

Thus  tliere  has  been  a rumor  heard 
Lhrougliout  the  Festival  that  tho  w'hole 
scheme  was  to  be  abandoned.  Suzanne 
Adams,  according  .to  the  Telegram  of 
U.is  morning,  v/as  .so  di.stressod  Iiy  the 
mere  thouglit  of  such  a catastrophe 
that  she  exclaimed  passionately  to  a 
director;  Rather  than  have  such,  .a 
thing  as  that  happen,  I -ivould  come  lo 
Worcester  and  give  my  services  to  thi.s 
association  for  nothing.”  Mr.  Leo  Stern 
was  touched  by  this  speech  of  his  wile 

■ 'It  is  a matter  of  Iccal  pride  with 
me,  ^ she  .said,  'and  I mean  just  w-hat  I 
.say.  She  remarked  what  a shame  it 
was  to  tliink  that  there  were  such  ' 
grand  concerts  in  Worcester  and  that 
they  would  not  earn  sufficient  money 
^ allow-  of  paying  expenses,  at  Iea.s,t  •' 
Her  lircal  pride  sorings  from  the  fact 
that  she  1s  “a  M.-^raoh-isctts  prod-.ict.’’ 

I But  will  such  heroic  self-sacrifice  be 
I nece.s.sar.v?  . 

Why  w-ould  it  not  be  a good  tiling 
for  the  directors  to  require  money 
from  .singers  in  return  for  the  oppor- 
I tunit.v  of  an  ap.piearance?  This  is  done 
occasionally  in  'large  European  cities, 
and  there  have  been  instances  of 
women,  even  Amerii-an  women,  w-ho 
have  paid  managers  for  the  privilege 
ot  a night  or  a few-  nights  of  personal 
and  vocal  di.splay  in  the  opera  hou.se. 

A few  Uiink  it  might  not  be  an  un- 
mixed  evil  if  the  Festivals  were  aban- 
things  now-  are,  the  people 
of  \\  orcester  and  the  surrounding 
country  indulge  in  a musical  debauch 
from  luesday  night  to  Fl'iday  night,  i; 
I hey  are  stuffed  and  surfeited.  And  I 
for  the  rest  ol  the  yar  what  do  they; 
hear  or  care  to  iicar?  It  is  an  'ac- 
knowled.ged  fact  that  no  manager 
would  send  a singer,  violinist,  or 
plfibist  to  this  city  during  the  winter 
with  hope  of  adequate  pecuniary  re- 
turn, no  matter  how  eminent  the  singer 
or  pMyer  might  be.  At  present  during 
the  Fe.sti\al  the  chief  desire  is  to  be 
present  at  the  concert  on  “Artists' 
Niglit”;  to  hear  the  singers  of  solos, 
to  .see  the  costumes,  jewels  and 
■wreaths,  to  take  part  in ' the  .general 
shouting.  Some  in  consideration  of 
these  facts  might  reasonably  say: 
“Maintain  the  chorus,  but  let  it  be 
supported  only  for  local  interest  <tnd 
enjoj'mcnt.  Give  a concert  about 
Christmas-time  and  another  in  tho 
spring.  And  let  a hearty  welcome  be 
given  to  wandering  virtuosos  af  re- 
pute. Perhaps  in  a few  rears  there 
may  be  a wl.sh  to  hear  the  Kneisei 
Quartet,  the  Longy  Club,  or  even  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  an 
orchestra  and  in  a concert  of  orchestral 
music.  “ 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  future- 
some  speak  of  a fund  to  be  established - 
some  think  that  these  oratorios,  “The 
Messiah.”  _ “The  Creation.”  “Elijah,” 

St.  1 aul,  shoulci  bC'  given  constantlv 
one  at  each  Festival  and  in  an  ap- 
pointed order:  some  say  it  was  a grave 
mistake  to  charge  a dollar  niorr'  for 
the  subscihption  tickets  and  ask  an 
admission  fee  for  the  rehearsals;  some 


Jiim  the  manage- 
nu'nt  oi  a clmnis.  We  has  th(>  c.c- 
ment.s  and  Llvj  cliai  acl(*risti<  .s  of  a suc- 
rrsslui  choral  i.  ad(‘r.  His  view.- 
rc-spocted  and 
lollowed.  not  mseussed.  not  nu  .s 
rioned.  not  accepted  un  willingl,' . Ur  is 
authontative  in  llic  conimnnicalion  oi 
nis  wLsiies.  His  presence  is 
cigreeaJile.  AVhrn  he  js  on  t)io  staml 
ho  IS  master  of  (lie  situation,  but  iu 
dfK*s  not  put  Jiimsi'if  between  tlie  lu-arcr 
and  the  f:<jmpns(-r,  not  Is  he  <v)iista ntl.v 
cal'ling  aUtnlion  to  him.self.  Iiicni- 
io('  but  sympathetic  in  public.  Jie  is 
lacttiil  in  close  rolations];ip  with  the 
smgers  and  tlie  players  under  liis  r-on. 
trol  Tho  chorus  of  tin-  Worcester 
County  Musical  Association  is  to<laj 
bettor  trained,  more  cajialjle  of  excel- 
lent  jvork,  than  at  any  time  duiing  the 
last  12  years. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the 
ment.s  of  Mr.  Kncisel  as  an  orchestral 
loader.  The  a.ssociation  was.  ind'  od 
torUinate  in  securing  him.  The  plan' 
Ol  liaiiiig  two  conductor.^  ha.-3  proved 
to  be  an  unqualified  success.  Mr. 
Knei.sel  is  one  of  ihe  very  iirst  coii- 
cluctors  in  the  land,  although  ho  .seldom 
ae-LS  in  tins  capacit.v.  The  program.s 
have  been  on  the  whole  of  nnii.sual 
nierit.  progrnm.s  that  any  city  might 
be  proud  of.  I do  not  liJce  to  h'dieve 
Hint  the  orchestral  pieces  liv  Tschai- 
Kowsicy.  Strauss,  Loemer.  Boothoven, 
\Aagner.  Chausson,  Saint-Saen.s.  Men- 
delssohn, Berlioz,  were  beyond  tho 
grasp  of  the  concert-goers.  The  sym- 
phony by.  Cesar  Franck  is  a worlc  r*f 
amazing  beauty,  ).»ut  lh(-  mu.sic*  of 
Franck  must  be  studied  earnestly;  his 
style  must  be  mastered;  his  mu.sic  is 
not  for  in.itant  popularity  or  for  a Wor- 
cester holiday;  no  wonder,  then,  ids 
symphony  did  not  at  once  win  recogni- 
tion. And  rapt  enjoyment  of  Franck's 
rniisic  Goes  not  find  vent  in  hand- 
clapping. pounding  ol  umbrellas  on  the 
floor,  or  excited  sqiie.als. 

The  artistic  results  of  thi.s  Festival— 
i the  performance  of  chorus  as  well  as 
orchestra— arc  of  the  highest  nature  vet 
al  tamed  at  Worcester.  There  is  no  dis- 
raite  concerning  this. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  officers  of 
the  association,  who  realize  the  prog- 
ress made  and  know  that  they  have 
cause  to  be  proud  of  this  Festival  will 
now  look  backward  lon.gingly  to  musi- 
cal fleshpots  and  turn  their  backs  on 
the  promised  land.  Thev  have  every 
reason  to  be  encouraged  for  the  future. 
The  people  of  Worce.ster  would  surely 
be  loath  to  .abandon  an  institution  that 
now  give.s  their  city  true  distinction.  I 
do  not  believe — aUhough  I speak  without 
authority — that  any  officer  dreams  for  , 
a moment  ot  forsaking  the  cause  ' 

A suggestion  has  been  made,  and  it  ; 
IS  a good  one.  that  the  Festival  should  ■ 
lie  composed  of  five  concerts  instead  of  i 
seven;  that  it  .sliould  begin  on  Wecinc-s- ; 
day  night  in.stead  of  on  Tuesday  night.  ' 
Five-  concerts  are  enough;  and  then - 
there  -would  be  an  opnortunitv  for  mor-'  i 
general  rehears.als.  It  i.s  '.surprising 
that  such  good  work  has  been  achieved  i 
with  so  few. 


The  program  this  afternoon  -was  as 
follows; 

Overture.  “The  Hebrides" Mc-n*Iel.ssolin 

Poem,  “Av.ant  riue  tu  ne  fen  aille.s'’..Loelfler 
.-Vrla:  “Depuli*  le  jour"  from  ''Louise'' 

Charpontier 

Mi*.s.  Zimmerman. 

Symp'nuny,  ' 'P.athetic'' Tsh.aikow.sky 

This  concert  wa.s  one  long  and  grate- 
fully to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Kneis  -l 
covered  himself  with  glory.  The  p;-r- 
formance  of  the  symphony  was  in- 
tenscl.v  dramatic  and  impressive.  It 
would  liave  gained  in  effect  if  the 
strin.gs  had  been  more  numerous,  but 
without  consideration  of  tho  mako-up 
of  tlie  orchestra  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  the  reading  and  the  actual 
performance  were  -worthy  of  exalt-ed 
praise,  I have  he.ard  this  most  moving 
sympliony.  this  work  sliot  through 
Willi  anguish,  thi.s  epitome  of  man’s 
tragic  life,  this  supreme  expression  of 
agnosticism,  played  ' under  .several 
conductors  of  great  rtpiite.  1 have 
never  heard  the  s^'mphony  when  it 
seemed  so  beauiifullj-  sad  in  tile  re- 
m-  mbrance  of  youth  -.vith  it.s  ilius'on-i 
so  hopele.ss  in  its  stri- iiig  after  gai-.  ty 
and  in  tlie  endeavor  to  sliake  off  the 
Uiought  of  apin-oaching  death,  so 
ironical  in  the  pompous  apotheosis,  so 
poignant  and  terrible  in  the  final 
vision  of  tile  grave. 

Mr.  Lo-effiers  exquisitely  conceived 
music  in  illustration  of  'Verlaine's  Ivric 
gave  rare  pleasure.  It  is  one  ' of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  new 
dic‘’®tho,%?7‘’®?  ■ The  pui-its-  Of  inelo 
“ . , '*9.1^*^*-  richness  and  the 

originality  of  the  harmonic  treatment 
the  splendor  and  the  flne.ssc  of  file 
orchestration,  the  .steadv  flow  of  in? 
spu-ation.  the  mastery  in  art--th<!-?e 
nj^ake  the  Poem  a thing  ajiart,  a thing 
!M!ich’ there  is 
delibei-at  ®i'  too 

■ ^i!Rui®.tman  s.ang  -with  e.xceed- 

mg  charm,  with  uncommon  distinction 
f!'®!"  Charpentier's 

' pera.  B.v  her  display  of  art  thus  ,af-  ' 
ternoon  shei  raised  the  standard  of  in- 
dividual song  at  the -Festival, 

* .. 

lows?  evening  was  as  fol- 

■tve.-ture.  “Roman  ('ariiival" Tierlinr 

•M-iu  from  “Lc  Villi” 

, , Mr.  '’nnipanan. 

Ai'i.s.  “Ah  e lui” Verdi 


Suzarno  Adan-  . 

•n  hc  Hlrlli  n Vi  nuR" <:abrl<  I Kaurf 

AilaniR.  M;:  . Stt  in,  M' . .<n<.  Hamlin 
an'l  ('ami^-iaarl.  an*l  ohoruR. 
li:xc<;i*t.‘  fr«)m  "The  ^'Ine" 

' ..  Rubonatfln-'Ierlckt' 

Aria  Xi  an  *'J**an  rl'Arc” Tschr iU>»wsky 

(It-nr-udi*  Ijtfln. 

Lo\*r  i>- ''ne  from  ••l''.-urrsn»jth"  — ft.  StraURK 

Al  la.  'Frl<  I •nRPriahlunK" K.  Str.iu-R 

.Mr.  Hamlin. 

’■ .atrin 

Sir/  innc  .\ilamH. 

(‘•vroai’i.-.  •■I’.MinliaiMisr:" W.-KU'-r 

F.iuri 's  'Birth  of  V-niis"  was  ner- 
fornieil.  I am  told,  for  tho  (Ir.st  time 
publielv  in  this  eoiiiitry.  Ther.  was  a 
pi-rformancp  at  the  New  England  Con- 
serviitor.v.  Boston,  last  season.  The 
text  di  rrlhes  the  daiiahters  of  Nep- 
uini  Quuslloning  the  cause  of  expecta- 
tion In  wa.r.s  and  sra  caeerns: 
there  is  a nuliant  glow  on'  the  Azure 

• wave:  Venii.s  rises  from  the  sna-foam; 
,.lupiiir  hid.s  her  ascend  to  Olympu'5 
; and  he  tells  of  her  powir  over  mortals; 
i there  Is  a final  hymn  of  praise.  A 
! pleasant  glimpse  of  I’aganl-m.  The 
j .’arih  was  young  ;ind  innocent.  Brauty 
I was  worshiped  openl.v;  there  was  no 
.simpering  prudery;  love  was  ti  delitht 

Nvlthou.  mystiry  or  concealment;  there 
w.is  no  abiding  dread  of  dtalh.  Ah. 
the  world  went  very  will  then.  Faure 
is  a painter  In  lints  and  demi-lints. 
He  is  a man  of  twilight  effects,  he 
delight.s  in  rdd  gardens  under  the  moon 
g,i  ideas  with  subbing  fountain.-,  and 
neglected  statues  and  hedges  quaintly 
e.jt  and  trimmed,  and  shadowy  lovers 
who  whisper  of  loi'g  ago.  He  is  a 
Watteau  among  music. ars.  His  emo- 
tions are  distinctively  arlsloc  atic.  Some 
of  his  songs  are  masterpieces— the  most 
exquisite,  perhaps,  of  modern  melodies. 
His  chamber  music  is  characterized  by 
relincment,  by  devotion  to  style,  by  a 
gentle  inelanehcly,  by  a well-bred  in- 
tensity. Certain  pages  of  his  work  are 
to  music  as  Pater's  "linaglnary  P.>r- 
Iraits"  to  literature.  His  requiem  has 
beiui  described  as  the  elegy  of  a fair 
Parisian. 

The  characteristics  that  make  him 
conspicuous  among  modern  cornposjrs 
are  found  in  this  “Birth  of  \enus.“ 
which  is  a work  for  a small  hall,  a 
small  and  carefully  chosen  band  of 
.singers,  a small  and  fresh  orchestra, 

I and  an  audience  of  friends.  The  per- 
' form  ince  tonight  was  not  an  Intcrest- 
' ing  one.  It  was  all  pitchel  Jn  a too 
' ' pronounced  key,  the  chorus  -was  not 
' sufflclentlv  subdued  and  not  al'ways 

• ■accurate.'  The  baritone  solo  was  sung 
. perfunctorily,  and  in  the  quartet 
. ' pas."ages  there  were  proofs  of  un- 
‘ fumiliaritv  with  the  music.  There  was 
: little  or  no  attention  paid  by  singers 

tuid  orchestra  to  the  nuances  of  the 
composer — and  Faurc  is  pre-eminently 
a man  of  nuarces.  Mrs.  Adams  sang 
1 better  than  on  the  preceding  night.  Her 
i'  tones  were  often  of  lovxly  qualitj'.  hut 
I her  phrases  were  not  always  carciully 
( dismissed.  She  sang  the  air  from  "l.a 
< Travlata”  in  French,  although  the 
I origlniil  text  is  written,  like  “The 
: Jlousetrap."  in  choice  It.nlian.  Again 
|i  she  showed  the  devotion  of  a true  and 


If  the  singer  show^  ‘ 

ftjr  the  roles  sho  wa>-;  engagen  to  stn*-. 

After  the  first  rehcarssd  it  wtt*  de- 
I cidfd  bv  the  manager  that  she  cou.a 
not  undertake  leading  rcles,  but  he  of- 
fered to  engage  her  for 
the  rest  of  the  engagement  at  $200  loi 
Jhe  whole  time.  She  rofused  to  accept 
this  compromise,  and 
the  Slim  of  her  salary  as  pr  ma  d^'t ;• 

The  Inter.’Sting  feature  of  the  suit  m a. 
the  sums  that  the  singer  hatl  previously 
le^lvS  Her  manager  testified,  and  A 
■was  not  .lisputed.  that  she  hail  oever 
before  received  more  than  $60  a month 
In  Italy  and  that  sho  had  sung  for  ^ 
frauM  or  1160,  an  evt  iiing  an  entire 
m’  an  opera  at  a first-class  operatic 
Thep  ?c  The  ca^  was  referred  to  a 
lory  conslltlng  of  Gustave  Mahler  and 
I’rof.  HUbeiger. N.  T.  San. 


one  of  nickel  attBoBTed  f6  a chain,  in 
the  left  side  pocket  of  his  vest,  and 
the  other,  a very'  fine  one  (chiln- 
less)  in  the  right  side  pocket  Mr. 
Aronson,  his  manager,  while  In  Lon'?'’" 
recently  noUced  that  Koclan  Invariably 
took  the  chainless  watch  from  the  right 
i side  pocket,  and  remarked.  “The  last 
pickpocket  experience  taught  me  a les- 
: Lr,  and  when  one  of  the  light  fingered 
fraternity  takes  the  watch  from  my  left 
side  vest  pocket  he  Is  welcome  to  It. 
he  will  never  dre.am  that  my_  costly 
timepiece  Is  In  the  other -pocket! 


The  Milan  correspondent  of  the  Con- 
cert-Goer (New  York)  writes: 

To  repeat  the  words  of  a very 
♦Vi\*  \TiianGs6  weekly*  famoso  I^lceo  dl 
Ib^saJo  fondato  da  Rossini  6 disfatto 
dl.  "Muscacni.”  (the  famous  co.isei  ^ a* 
t^rv  of  music  in  Pesaro,  founded  by 
Rossini  and  broken  up  by  Mascagni)  is 
the  subject  of  conversation  here  In  the 
Italian  press.  It  seems  that  the  ever 
restless,  capricious  Maestro,  not  sat- 
isfied -with  the  reclame  he  has  received 
by  his  frequent  visits  In  other  Euro- 
pean towns.  either  to  conduct  his  works, 
Sfve  riecture,  or  assist  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  some  statue,  has  once  moi  ® tot 
himself  Into  the  papers,  and  is  in  e®"' 
eral  disgrace  here.  According  to  the 
ccmmlttle  of  the  ^'’^slnl  Conserva- 
tcry.  the  Maestro  has  absented  hitp 
self  once  too  often  ""d  no\v  has  been 
requested  to  permanently  absent  him 
seif  from  tlie  Eiceo. 

His  wife,  Sigrn^rs-  Lln^*  was  in  a peck 
of  troubU  to  find  a case  large  enciugh 
to  contain  the  Maestro's 
tlon  of  cravats  and  socks,  on  ^ hU-h  -he 
prides  himself.  All 

-*ther  in  n h'li't"  Bho  I-lceo  of  I-'® 


They  are  already  telling  stories  about 
Frederic  Lamond.  the  Scottish  pianist, 
who  will  visit  the  United  States  this 
Reason  ti$Tien  he  was  a lad  he  heard 
Ven  Buclow  In  a Beethoven  recital  at 
Glasgow  Von  Buelow  made  such  an 
In  presslon  on  Eamond  that  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  hurried  to  ^ music  shop 
to  purchase  the  concerto  that  he  h^ad 
heard.  The  dealers  were  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  demand  of  the  young- 
ster, and  rather  hesitatingly  brought 
out  the  desired  volume,  stating  Incl'- 
dentally  that  it  cost  14  shillings.  “Oh,  I 
have  not  got  so  much.”  said  the  boy. 
sadly.  “And  what  do  you  want  to  do 
at  all  with  the  concerto?”  asked  the 
dealer  “I  yvant  to  play  It!"  The  dealer 
laughed  outright.  “tVell.  my  boy.  you 
; play  me  half  of  It,  or  better  play  me 
the  first  twelve  pages,  and  If  you  can 
do  It  I’ll  make  you  a present  of  the 
book."  Forthwith  Lamond  sat  down 
before  one  of  the  pianos  that  were 
standing  in  the  shop,  and  began  to 
play.  When  he  left  the  shop,  he  carried 
the  book  under  his  arm. 


I(  i 


devot.d  wife  by  singing  one  of  Mr. 
FivUifv  j songs.  Mtr.  Stein  sang  tne 
familiar  air  from  ".loan  of  Arc"  wU.i 
'e.m.-ld'Table  fudf.  ilthoiigli  h-i  < 1 - 
livery  of  the  chief  uhr.ise  was  at  t hi 
f.ist  ;v  pacf.  and  tlic  inherent  patnos 
wus  thus  fUminl.'hed.  Mr.  Hamlin  had 
the  cour.ige  to  I'ling  forward  an  ana 
from  “Guntram.''  I <onfc.-s  I was 
more  inteeestnl  in  the  complex  w<3rk- 
maiiship  of  iho  acc'inipanlmcnt  and  in 
th(  sumptuous  (-rchestralion  than  in 
i:..-  R.nu;  o-  1 ecitatiun  itself. 

.Mr  Campinarl  biought  on'  an  a.r 
fi'om  one  of  Hucciiii’s  eaily  operas,  an 
„ria  without  miu-h  disti’iitlon  ..r  forc(  ; 
nor  v.as  he  vocally  in  liis  b'st  disietsi-- 
lion.  The  o'chesTa  nunihci-s  w rc  hd 
effecliv.ly  by  .Mr.  Kneiscl,  wl'.o  alsj 
accompa.i'  d .sympuhtically.  'I'lio  n.iti 
V,  (S  .filled  almost  to  overllcwni.;  and 
apnlans. . ofu  n hcavty  and  encoro- 
' . .mi.e  lln-  . war.  frcn<  tic  after  Mr 
, .St  . n's  •■vallz,  song  and  Iht  axctri't 
from  “Th;  Vine.  " 


years  has  been  constantly  ® 
of  excitement)  and  bustled  off  to  Llvoi 
no  the  native  city  of  Mascagni. 

*rbf>  acitation  of  the  moment  ju.- 

Roeethes.  Just  now.  the  eve  j’*®, 
'the^morsel  is  not  such  a palatib»e  • 

i^oc^rs^  Pi“ 

not  taken  along  on  exhibition  a-s 

TtrJi  "c^ot^lnl^nir Vhtse'^lf  Se  of 

dear  America  is  called  orks 

I wonder  what  success  his  works 
v/111  meet  with  in  the  States.  V e all 


“The  man  that  kno’S-s  a good  thing] 
when  he  sees  it.”  You  have  often 
heard  of  him;  you  probably  know  him.  [ 
He  is  sometimes  silent,  and  then  his  , 
air  of  self-restraint  says  all  manner 
of  irritating  things:  “I  keep  still,  but’ 

1 could  confute  you  in  a moment  and 
show  your  foolishness.”  He  Is  a first 
cousin  of  the  man  “who  doesn  t say 

much  but  And  there  are  volumes 

in  that  dash,  that  arrest  of  character- 
ization accompanied  by  a significant 
look.  When  the  man  that  knows  a 
good  thing,  etc.,  is  communicative,  he 
is  prtident  with  commonplaces.  He 
never  announces  a purpose  or  an  opin- 
ion. He  is  inclined  to  smile  rather  than 
frown.  He  does  not  seem  to  Invite 
confidence,  but  before  you  know  It  you 
arc  opening  your  heart  to  him.  You 
tell  him  of  the  straight  tip  you  have 
had  and  wonder  whether  you  should 
take  advantage  of  It.  It  Is  a great 
chance  and  there  ia  opportunity  only 
for  you.  Ye.R,  you  will  probably  bor- 
row money  tomorrow  to  close  the  deal. 
Or  you  have  discovered  a rare  first 
edition  in  a second-hand  shop  and  think 
of  buying  it.  The  man  that  knows  a 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it  goes  out 
and  anticipates  you.  He  is  a man  of 
action.  He  Is  primarily  a hog.  If  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother  were  bet'sveen 
Iilm  and  the  coveted  object  he  would 
step  on  her.  Not  that  l;e  always  wants 
the  stock,  the  book,  the  house,  the 
picture;  but  he  does  not  wish  that 
another  shoqld  have  it;  for  then  there 
might  be  a reflection  on  his  taste  and 
energy.  


1 zel'ln  “Amlco‘Frltz”“or'Maria  in  “Rat 


. cliff  ” a conductor.  I am  ^re  my 

exle^fenrlfad'^’n  cv- 
w^J'  wonderfully  .magnetic  and 

sure  he  will  take  easily  to  the  Amen 
can  “cocktails.” 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  pub- 
lished this  letter,  which  might  easily 
provoke  discussion; 

“A  custom,  brought  over  frejm  Eiig- 
land  and  rapidly  gaining  ground  tms 
country,  challenges  a word  of  0PP°®‘: 
tlon  before  it  gets  beyond  bounds  and 
makes  Impossible  the  setting  of  modern 
words  to  modern  music. 

“Perhaps,  by  stating  a few  fucts,  the 
case  may  be  most  easily  made  plain. 
For  Instance,  a composer  happens  upon, 
a volume  of  poems  in  which  he  ftims 
tome  verses  ‘^suggesting  a musical 
thought,  whch  develops  Into  ^ 

The  composer,  remembering 
poem  is  by  an  English 
in  New  York  and  copyrighted  in  Eng  , 
land,  writes  to  the  publisher  asking 
permission  to  print  the  song,  the  pub- 
lisher replies,  granting  permission,  pio- 
vided  the  composer  see  that  the  n"me 
of  the  poet,  the  name  of  the  volume 
from  which  the  verses  are  taken,  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher  all  be  printed 
on  each  copy  of  the  song  and.  in  addb 
tion,  that  the  composer  send  the  sum 
of  $35  to  the  publisher  for  the  "se  (not 
exclusive)  of  the  verses,  '■? 

tha  Doet  and  $10  to  the  publishei.  A 
similar  application  to  another 
for- permission  to 

the  same  answer,  with  the  ^ r® 

that  the  sum  demanded  was  $15,  and  in 
ms  cale  the  poem  was  by  an  Ameri- 
can, published  in  America. 

“Now  the  practical  side  of  the  m|“ 
ter  is  this;  'The  first  song  in  questieq 


Medfleld.  Sept.  29,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Did  not  I’unch  and  Judy  originate  in 
England,  and  did  not  they  first  begin 
business  there?  Their  ancestry  dates 
back  to  the  War  of  the  Roses,  runch 
and  Judy  have  been  before  the  public 
of  this  country  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  A circus  or  New  England  fair 
is  not  complete  "without  a Punch  and 
Judy  show. 

FAIRFAX. 


s'\  ’ ^ 0 

A CORRESPONDENT  ’writes:  “In 

the  death  of  Mrs.  Harrita  Cheney 
Chester  Aug.  25,  after  a short 
sickness,  Boston  lost  a singei 
of  actual  worth  and  much  prom- 
ise. She  was  of  an  old  New 
England  family.  On  her  mother  s 
side  she  was  a direct  descendant  of 
Thomas  Joy.  who  built  the  first  town 
hall  in  Boston,  as  well  as  of  Lord  Lit- 
tlefield. Her  voice  was  of  unusual 
opmpa.RS  and  brilliant  qualitj'.  She 
bad  given  a concert  at  Plymouth  with 
unusual  success  only  ten  days  before 
Bho  died.  The  Old  Colony  Memorial 
■aid  of  her  in  an  appreciative  article: 
‘Mrs.  Chester  came  to  Plymouth  for 
rest  and  recuperation,  and  by  her 
charm  of  person  and  responsive  nature 
at  once  made  many  friends,  who  found 
keen  enjoyment  In  her  remarkable 
ability  as  a singer,  possessing  as  she 
did  a voice  of  rare  sweetness  and 
power,  and  of  extended  range.  • • • 
She  came  to  Plymouth  a stranger,  but 
, leaves  a glad  remembrance  of  her 
sweet  voice  and  lovable  character. 


aTlhat  Perf like 

Jfoe%^”mt"knor^U.-^M->->  Courier 
(N.  Y.) 


An  Italian  Impresario  named  Alexio 
reccntlv  - .(gaged  a singer  to  take  lad- 
ing roles  in  an  opera  company  that  he 
was  engaging  to  give  a season  of  Ital- 
ian opera  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien 
in  Vienna.  She  was  ^?""Sh®rlta  Al- 
manzi.  and  agreed  to  ten  times 

durinj?  her  montli  s >engugeroent  I 
$,V)0.  Ihe  was  to  receive  the  first  quar- 
ter  of  this  money-  on  the  aa>  sne 
Etaricd  for  Vienna,  the 
iifter  the  third  performance 
?hlrd  after  the  fifth  opera  The  rest 
of  the  money  was  to  be  paid  t°  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  The  manager 
had  the  right  to  dissolve  the  contract 


The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  writes  as  follow.R:  “In  view 

of  tL  prevailing  anti-German  feeling 
fmongsfthe  Poles  in  -st  of  >e 

Kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  subjoliiea 
pewf  ?”ni  Warsaw  must  create  sonae 
Ecrt  of  sensation.  The  Ministry  for 
Eithghtenment  of  the  People  at  Sfi 
Petersburg  has  ordered  that  for  t e 
romlng  aeLon.  and  in  ^ 

number  of  operas  are  to  b®  3""^ 
Polish  at  the  Great  government  Tne 

of  time  it  is  intended  to  aboUsh^Jhe 

Ind  AO  use^?oIl^h°la'nguage  exclusively 
for  operatic  music. ^ 

The  Bohemian  xVinlst  Koclan.  who 
will  begin  his  American  tournee  in  New 
vork.  Nov.  22  next,  is  nnRsrasnr  of 
several  valuable  timepieces  In  the 
midst  of  the  recent  coronation  proces 
Sion  crush  in  London.  Koclan  tvas  re- 
lieved of  one  of  his  most  valued 
watches  by  an  expert  pickpocket,  and 
in  order  to  guard  against  a recurrence 
oarrles  two  watches,  a cheap 


Sid”'bJ 

of  the  Rcng  to  cover  the  fee  or  eJo  to 
the  poet  aid  publisher  be^re  the  com- 
poser could  receive  a „g  ”ell 

werybody  knows  that  few  songs  -ei 
mf're  than  900  copies,  and  that  maiij  seii 
less®  so  it  is  all  a lottery,  In  wihch  the 
compos-ir  should  have  "j  The 

Instead  of  assuming  » 1 J- 
T>oet  hns  already  rocelved  ro>ait>  lor 
Kls  book  containing  the  Poem.  and,  al- 
though gootl  words  are  better  ‘ban  POO. 
W(irds  it  Is  the  music  that  sells  the 
son"  and  if  the  music  should  not  hap- 
^n“to  pleisc.  the  words  would  never 

®®“In“^ England,  where  the  custom  start- 
ed, the  composer  writes  a song,  pajs 
for  the  words  ‘for  a poem  of  Tennj 
five  ;ruinoas,  it  is  said),  the  puh 
ilsher  prints  the  song,  in  muPV 
"ivlii"'  a series  of  concerts  to  Introduc^ 
ft.  with  other  new  publications  not 
onlv  pavs  a singer  to  sing  it,  but  al-o 
' pays  him  a royalty  on  every  copy  sold, 
ir-iklng  it  worth  his  vhiie  to  sing  it  as 
nfton  as  he  ciiri— a.  system  of  machin-- 
panties,  rotten  for  art.  hut  not  without 
its  ctunnierclal  advantage. 

“In  Amcrloa  the  publisher  piints  a 
seng,  advertises  it  In  his  catalogue,  am^ 
if  a singer  happens  to  take  ‘b®  ooP', 
uD,  well  and  good,  otherwise  it  is  left 
to  make  Its  own  way.  I 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  would  it  noi  I 
be  better,  instead  of  importing' a custom 
from  England,  where  the  conditions  are 
S(v  difterert.  to  establish  one  <5f  our 
own?  And  since  the.  poet  and  publisher 
are  both  freeiy  advertised  on  each  copy 
of  the  son.g,  ought  this  not  »o  be  sufii- 
clent  compensation  to  the  poct  foi  the 
use  of  his  poem,  for  -which  lie  has  al- 
rrady  hern  paid''  If  r-Ot, 
composer  agree  to  share 
the  royalty  until  the  poet  shall  have  re- 
ceived $10,  $15  or  $20,  according  to  the 
agieement.  Such  an  arrangfment  would 
give  the  com;Kaer  a chance  o.  covering 
his  expenses,  recognize  ‘‘be  claims  of 
the  poet,  and  settle  a question  which 
at  iircsent.  Is  open  to  the  rapnee  of 
every  publisher  and  noet  in  America  to 
settle  as  ‘bey  mS^jP^ase^p 


Like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  you  ask 
hard  questions.  Isaac  Disraeli  and 
others  trace  all  modern  pantomime 
characters  to  a R'lrnan  origin.  “Even 
Pullicinella,  whom  we  familiarly  call 
Punch,  may  receive,  like  other  person- 
ages of  not  greater  importance,  all 
his  dignity  from  antiquity;  one  of  his 
Roman  ancestors  having  appeared  to 
an  antiquary’s,  visionary  eye  in 
bronze  statue;  more  than  one  erudite 
dissertation  authenticates  the  family 
likeness:  the  nose  long,  prominent,  and 
hooked;  the  staring  goggle  eyes;  the 
hump  at  his  back  and  at  his  breast; 
in  a word,  all  the  character  which  so 
strongly  marks  the  Punch-race,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  whole  dynasties  have  been 
featured  by  the  Austrian  lip  and  the 
Bourbon  nose.”  Some  say  this  statue 
was  discovered  in  1727  and  is  that  of 
a Mime  called  Maccus  by  the  Romans, 
the  name  Indicates  a simpleton  (the 
modern  iYench  puppet  Is  more  of  a 
rascal).  
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Or  the  name  is  derived  from  H 
pullo  galilnacco”— the  turkey-cock?- 
bccause  Punch’s  hooked  nose  resem- 
bles its  beak.  Or  Punchinello  is  Pulci- 
nella.  a hen-chicken,  -'ts  chicken’s 
voices  are  .squeaking  and  nasal.  Rar- 
etti  says,  “My  whimsical  countrymen 
have  given  the  name  of  Pulciiiella  to 
that  comic  character,  to  convey  the 
idea  of  a man  that  speaks  with  a 
squeaking  voice  through  his  nose,  to 
express  a timid  and  weak  'fellO(W,  who 
Is  always  thrashed  by  the  other  aclors.| 


It  has  been  definitely  decided  that 
Mascagni  and  his  opera  company  wi 
give  four  performances  at  Jtusic  Hall 
In  this  citv.  beginning  Nov.  3 and  con- 
tinuing the  4th  and  5th.  with  a mati- 
nee on  Wednesday,  the  5th. 


and  always  boasts  of  viettwy , att^ 
they  are  gone.’*  But  in  England  Punch 
is  an  aggressive  rascal.  Another  in- 
sists that  the  present  puppet  show  is 
derived  from  an  early  religious  or 
Passion  play  sometimes  called  “Christ 
plays,”  performed  in  churches,  and 
then  named  “Pontius  and  Judas.  -An- 
other names  the  drama  “Pontius  curn 
Judaeis”  as  the  source.  Still  antithcr 
that  the  English  Punch  comes  from 
paunch.  Some  think  the  Engli=li 
Punch  arose  from  the  popular  idea 
of  Richard  III.,  but  Punch  is  a char- 
acter known  long  ago  In  France, 

Spain.  Turkey.  In  these  countries, 

I however,  Judy  was  unknown. 
Payne  Collier  described  Punch 
Don  Juan  of  the  people,  “unearthed  m 
I a ballad  of  date  about  1790  in  ’''b''”? 
Judy  aiipears,  possibly,  for  the  nr 
time,  as  a"  victim  to  Punch’s  dissolu 
habits.  The  period  of  her  trans 
formation  Into  a lawful  and  abusec 
wife  has  not  been  determined,  tm 
puppet  shows  of  England  have  eu. 
devoted  to  the  story  of  Mr.  Punil 
since  1683.  


You  may  consult  with  pleasure  am 
Instruction  an  essay  on  ^ 

Judy  by  Mr.  Walter  Herries  Pol  o®k 
published  in  the  Satuiday  ??  . 

.London)  of  May  19,  1900, 

Magnin’s.  authoritative  and  ®"^ 
ing  “Histoire  des  Marionettes  I 
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took  Mr.  J’iiT'ro  t\vn  yrnrs  to  write 
Is,”  which  l.s  now  oxclUng-  attcn- 
1 In  New  York.  The  playwright  is 
low  worker,  whnt  tlie  Krench  c.all  a 
•urasthunic  indolent.”  An  English 
dewer  saw  the  manuscrii)t  of 
lex."  It  was  without  interlineation 
; erasure,  and  looked  as  though  it 
iit  have  been  the  secontf  or  third 
y.  "It  is  probably  my  twelfth,”  said 
Pinero. 

correspondent  ask.s  whether  the 
n “grass-widow”  is  of  comparative- 
late  origin.  “I  have  been  told  it 
invented  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
remember,  as  a boy  in  the  sixties, 
Bg  reproved  by  my  father  for  using 
li  speech.’’ 

lie  word  itself  is  certainly  as  old  as 
when  it  was  used  by  Sir  Thomas 
. but  it  then  and  for  a long  time 
Er  denoted  a woman  who  had  never 
Pried,  but  had  lived  a free  life;  also 
Jscarded  mistress.  Today  a grass- 
bw  is  a married  woman  whose  hus- 
ti  is  absent  from  her,  and  tne  old- 
j employment  that  we  find  of  the 
in  this  sense  is  dated  1859,  in 
.^’s  "Wanderings  in  India”:  “Grass 
l{)ws  in  the  hiils  are  always  writing 
iheir  husbands,  when  you  drop  in 
1^1  them.”  The  Germans  have  the 
valent  term  “straw  widow.” 

Jiid  yet  we  find  in  Congreve’s  comedy 
’Pe  Way  of  the  World”  (1700)  this 
(fjch  which  may  have  a bearing: 
plthe  worst  come  to  the  worst.  I’ll 
my  wife  to  grass— I have  already 
I*  ed  of  .settlement  of  the  best  part 
ifher  estate,  which  I wheedi’d  out 
aster,”  In  English  provincial  dialects 
’^ss  widow”  is  a term  applied  to  a 
IW.r  woman. 

I e music  hall  is.  Indeed,  now  one 
l.he  most  honorable  and  honored 
|sh  institutions.  The  next  volume 
I he  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will 
lain  an  article  on  music  hall  writ- 
Jby  Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  who  is 
glrably  fitted  for  the  task.  There 
. a time  when  these  houses  of  en- 
Siinment  were  dubbed  “Tavern  sing- 
® s,”  and  “Pot-House  Satur(day)- 
S'l”;  but  the  music  hall  is  an  in- 
ly ry  that  now  represents  £10,(KX),000 
<a;is  therefore  eminently  respectable. 


MIchneln.  She  sn.ng  sympa i InulSiTitv  m 
the  duet  with  Don  Jn.-C,  anti  her'd<’ 
livery  of  the  aria,  in  the  third  act  was 
excellent. 

Mr.  Pauli’s  composition  of  the  p.art  of 
Kseamlllo  was  admlnihle,  in  fact  it 
was  one  of  the  most  thoroiighlv  satis- 
facdory  In  petrsonations  that  has  been 
seen  in  Boston.  P'or  once  tlie  character 
of  the  loretidor  was  faithfully  in-esent- 
Escamillo  is  something  inon'  than 
a baritone  in  plcturescpie  costume  and 
with  a too  celebrated  song.  Here  was 
the  dasliing,  fatuous,  .iauntv,  mashing 
cock  of  the  .arena  in  flesh  and  blood. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Pauli  sing  the  too  celebrat- 
ed song  as  though  ho  were  in  evening 
dress  at  a Symphony  concert  or  in  a 
competition  for  the  prize  of  bel  canto. 
There  was  narration,  there  was  action 
In  his  delivery.  Admirable,  too,  was  his 
interpretation  of  the  scene  in  the  third 
act. 

Mr.  p’.\nl)ignfe’.s  personality  does  not 
lend  Ust'lf  easily  to  the  ch.aracter  of 
Don  .lose,  nor  was  his  singing  always 
to  be  commended,  but  he  made  a brave 
endeatvor. 

’The  other  parts  were  well  distributed, 
although  Mr.  Boyle  as  Zuniga  in  the 
boozing-ken  reminded  one  of  a promi- 
nent and  esteemed  villager  seeing  life 
in  the  metropolis.  The  ensemble  was, 
as  a rule,  unusually  satisfactorv.  The 
chonts  was  well-trained  and  effective 
although  the  soldiers  and  not  the  citi- 
zens of  Seville  made  amatory  declara- 
tions to  the  cigarette  girls.  The  or- 
chestra was  not  .always  up  to  the  mark. 
The  opera  was  handsomely  mounted 
and  the  whole  performance  was  spirit- 
ed. 

’’Carmen”  will  be  performed  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  nights  and  at 
the  Wednesday  matinee. 

"Tannhaeuser”  will  be  performed  to- 
night, with  Miss  Rennvson,  Miss  Ra- 
mey. Miss  DuFre  and  Messrs.  Sheehan. 
Goff  and.  Boyle,  and  it  will  be  per- 
formed on  Wedncsd.'iy  and  Friday  even- 
ings and  at  the  Saturday  matinee. 

Philip  Halt, 


■ iw  • > 


Hut  ^vvonl  not  !n  ain!>ni, 

tlie  ill  IGfiS  io  f mr  of 

till  suits;  this  suit  v.  u £ llie.’i  known 
as  “flours.” 


0 like  lo  think  of  this  perfumo  ns 
a I’lub,  one  Ilia;  stuns,  not  stonl.s  away 
the  senses.  It  should  Indeed  bo  u-v'd 
sparingly,  ns  laioy  says.  Al  pres- 

ent women  .scorned  drenohed  In  it. 


He  Opera  ' C^mpanr  btgan '"‘the 
l-t^itre  kns®mghrwi"th®‘  "^^emont 


M‘barmen.”  There  was  a large  and’-  i 
fiictanr]  there  was  frequent  an?l  hearty  ! 
m.use.  Itr.  Emanuel  conducleJ.  | 
p(ca.st  was  as  follows:  1 

Ltloyd  D’-^ubigne  i 

William  Pau.l  ' 

nend^do Pa  rker  Coom  bs 

nnenaado. Frank  Rann^v 

Francis  J.  Poylc 

^...Francis  Carrier  | 

Gertrude  Renn.\  son 

Maude  Harney 

James 

: Marion  Ivcll 

,1'J^  V®"  means  a slavish 

it.or , of  that  capricious  genius, 
■T,  whose  impersonation  of  Carmen,  ; 
(St  startling.-»  original  and  bril-  I 
manner-! 

f staled  by  familiarity  For  ' 
Alellef  much  thanks,  ■ 

f®i  rV  ihV^  Carmens,  ' 

Si  of  Vh"' coquetry,  : 
IWnnd  , tragic  in  demoniacri 
’f.^truments  of  Fate,  some 
needlessly  vulgar 

KfI  gh  V*  Perhaps  not 

pSSi/!  If  establi.shed  in  her  own 
w jJ  is^enis  at  times  experimental* 

but'  SIs 

i»Ti  dramatic  instinct  and 

t native  moments, 

pitches  the  key  of 
't’  nnattractive  vulgarity;  , 
JE,1  the  acts  that  follow,  she  ,show.s 
■ ence  in  passing  detail  and  in  I 
nt  development.  She  is  not  vet  | 
...  ° gesture  or  facial  expr'es- 

Her  face  is  a potent  factor 

I effects.  Too  often 

of  mouth  and  eyes  is 
when  she  Intends  it  to  I 
Lift  seduction  or  scorn,  i 

times  she  is  grace- 
Slvifio,V,fn  even  when  she  is  un- 

K I ffoot  "S’  and  then  again 

Hth  tnrough  self-consciousness 

Ikv 2®t'Herate  an  effort  into  . 
£ too,  her  vocal  per- 

Kf'fi'A,/’®  nneven  and  contradictory,  i 
gtright  she  often  Indulged  in  dis-  ! 

S 'e  downward  slurr-  i 

fett  fc  break  the  melodic  and 

.unmeaning  and  un- 
P'tce,  or  she 

Vr'i  beauty  of  a phrase  i 

• “vo?ed  her.'"®  a tone 

were  times  when  the  voice 
?s -hlil'  f“v."‘^  ttud  there  were 

« ‘Here  were  melting  or  pas- 
°f  haunting 
Irbffff  strength.  A sin- 

blm  “"I'  worthy  of  close 

t n her  t^Ofstderation. 

of  fnrri  is  a 

intelligence,  emotion 
|P  in  a severe  school,  she  might 
^ nament  the  .stage.  If  she  is 
®He  li-stens  only  ! 

lal  t^  mof”''®’ ii''®'"  ptonounce'd 
|allty  may;faslly  sink  into  ec- 

g ienny.son’s  simplicity,  which  Is 
f!  a mannerism,  and  Imf  temperii? 
■tf-e  won  suited  to  the  part  of 


CHAP.M  OF  GOLD. 

Oh  charm  of  gold— whose  hair  is  not  iiiore 
golden 

Than  all  the  sands  that  fringe  the  mighty 
sea : . 

Oh  heart  of  night — my  life  to  thine  beholden — 
Come  back  to  me. 

Star  thou  of  mine— shining  so  high  above  me. 
Fall  from  thy  sphere — a world  of  light  to 
thei; 

Come,  if  it  be— nay.  If  ’tis  not  to  love  me— 
Come  back  to  me. 

See  where  the  sand  is  hollowed  with  my 
kneeling; 

Carved  out  in  pain  despite  the  angry  sea. 
,Oh.  peace  of  life,  come  whilst  the  hours 
are  stealing. 

Come  back  to  me. 

Mascagnitis  is  breaking  out  in  New 
York.  Already  the  inhabitants  are 
wondering  at  his  W’ardrobe  as  described 
by  that  cool,  disinterested  observer. 
Mr.  Aubrey  Mittenthal.  “Mascagni  has 
brought  136  dress  shirts.  He  uses  up 
four  fresh  shirts  at  every  performance. 
He  has  to  go  out  to  change  that  often 
because  he  works  so  hard;  it’s  just 
like  taking  a bath  for  him.”  Mr. 
Mascagni  is  evidently  a passionate 
conductor.  German  leaders  in  unven- 
tilated opera  houses  also  sweat  freely, 
but  they  do  not  wear  four  shirts  at 
each  performance;  two  a week  are  to 
them  a generous,  almost  extravagant 
allowance.  This  shows  the  superiority 
of  Italian  art. 

.lust  now  there  is  a dispute  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Mascagni  will  receive  $8000 
or  $5000  a week.  Mr.  Nahan  Franko 
insists  that  the  composer  will  get 
“only  $5000  a week  while  in  this  coun- 
try. That’.s  his  contract.  They  git  him 
cheap  because  t'nat  seems  so  big  in 
Italy.”  Mr.  Franko  talks  like  a true 
New  Yorker.  It  seems  as  though  Mr. 
Mascagni  might  rub  along  on  that 
sum.  even  though  he  reduce  28  shirts 
to  pulp  at  seven  performances,  and 
indulge  himself  madly  in  the  wines  of 
his  beloved  country. 

^Tiie  composer  of  the  celebrated  “In- 
termezzo” has  before  this  watched  the 
workings  of  the  disease  that  bears  his 
name.  In  1892  when  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana”  was  performed  at  Vienna,  he 
was  called  before  the  curtain  until  he 
finally  broke  down  in  a swoon.  And 
on  another  occasion  his  hands  were 
seized  and  pressed:  he  was  hugged  and 
kissed  by  the  fortunate  near  liim:  the 
cigar  he  was  smoking  w’as  snatched 
from  his  mouth  and  fought  for  .ns  a 
relic  of  sgurpassing  value.  This  last 
phase  of  hero  worship  brings  to  the 
^ mind  a touching  srene  in  Amalm 
Rives’  “The  Quick  and  the  De^dj^^jr 

Bostcrti,  Oct.  '*‘4:  ,>1902. 
Editor  TRk  of  Ih,-  Day;,,.  ' W' 

I know  the  name  of  that  ”sn*ange 
I perfume’’  to  wliich  you  referred  this 
week.  It  is  "Le  trfifle  iucarnat.”  It 
should  be  used  sparingly. 

MiS3  LUCY  LOCKET. 

' We  are  glad  to  learn  this,  “Trf'fle” 
means  ciover,  trefoil.  It  ahso  corre- 
sponds with  “club”  inA^c  terminology 
of  playing-cards.  I|atl}?r  Daniel,  who 
insisted  in  1S70  thajpwf-  game  of  piquet, 
invented;  according  to  him.  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  VH.,  about  1430,  is 
symbolical,  .allegoricai,  militar.v,  po- 
litical, historical,  and  contains  impor- 
tant maxims  on  wiir  and  government, 
says  the  “trffle”  .signifies  that  .a  gen- 
era! should  encampi  his  army'  only 
ill  places  where  forage  is  assured  for 
the  cavalry. 


Vet  there  arc  perfumes  that  are  of 
present  and  haunting  dcli.g'ht.  Such 
no  doubt  was  the  cinnamon  carried  by 
Cleopatra  untc.  her  sepulchre  with  her 
jewels.  The  hair  of  Venus  inside  the 
Horsel 

Had  smells  of  all  the  sunburnt  south. 
Strange  fjpice  and  flower,  strange  savor  of 
crushed  fruit, 

And  perfume  the  swart  kings  tread  under- 
foot 

For  pleasure  when  their  minds  wax  amorous, 
Charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal- 
root. 

Warehouses  near  tho  wharves  often 
exhale  odors  of  strange  far-off  lands 
and  have  sometimes  sent  boys  out  to 
sea.  How  Baudel.aire  loved  perfume.s 
and  found  correspondences  between 
them  and  colors  and  sounds!  Tamarinds 
and  tar  throw  some  into  ecstasj’.  When 
Aziz  of  “The  1000  Nights  and  a Night” 
took  up  and  opened  tho  handkerchief 
of  which  the  lady  of  gazelles  dropped 
from  the  wicket  in  a lattice  of  brass 
there  breathed  from  the  kerchief  a scent 
of  musk:  “which  caused  me  so  .great 
delight  I became  as  one  in  Paradise;” 
and  musk  is  one  of  the  perfumes  of 
the  Moslem  heaven. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  recreate  the 
trains  and  spirits  with  “odoraments  to 
I smell  to.”  Democritus  lived  for  some 
' days  'by  the  smell  of  bread  alone.  Bacon 
commended  all  "cold  smells,”  'There 
are  perfumes,  however,  that  are  arti- 
ficial allurements,  “springes  to  caitch 
! woodcocks.”  If  you,  perchance,  are 
oVercbme  by  such,  a I'emedy  is  bitumen, 
or  Ihe  beard  of  a goat  burnt  under 
your  rose.  And  ponder  the  fate  of 
Louis  XI.,  who,  affected  by  melancholy, 
had  a conceit  that  everything  did  stink 
about  him. 

Correspondents  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  the  N.  Y.  Times  are  discussing 
the  important  question:  “Was  David 
Copperfield  a gentleman?”  And  was 
Cleopatra  a perfect  lady? 

I Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  gives  a pleasant  de- 
scription of  certain  roughs  in  Paris 
who  are  now  the  terror  of  the  public 
and  the  despair  ot  the  police:  "The 

Paris  Hooligan  is  mainly  between  18 
and  21  years  of  age.  tie  carries  a re-  | 
volver  occasionally  but  prefers  the 
knife.  You  can  be  shot  or  stabbed  by 
the  members  of  these  murder  clubs 
any  night  you  like  if  you  stroll  out 
after  midnight  and  walk  far  enough. 
All  is  fish  that  comes  to  the  net  of  the 
boy  braves  of  Paris.  They  will  kill 
a -working  man  for  the  sake  of  a few 
copper.s  he  may  have  about  him.  They 
•will  put  a knife  into  you  just  to  gee 
your  coat  and  waistcoat'  an-d  boots. 
They  roam  their  rounds  night  after 
; night  in  seai’ch  of  business,  and  at- 
I tachea  to  each  band'  is  ffenerallv  a 
' youngr,  woman,  with  whom  the  captain 
IE  in  love.  This  young  lady  attends 
to  the  wounds  of  any  memh^r  of  the 
hand  who  may  be  injured,  and  nurses 
him  with  care  and  devotion.  Occasion- 
ally another  member  of  the  band  falls 
in  love  with  her,  and  then  the  band 
is  one  short.  For  the  captain  and  the 
new  admirer  c-.t  the  Gordian  knot  with 
Knives,  and  the  survivor  has  the  rig'ht 
to  take  tne  lady  out  to  supper  until 
further  complications  arise.  One  of 
these  hoy  butchers  once  boasted  that  I 
he  was  the  best  hand  in  Paris  at  the  ■ 
coup  de  cornet.'  The  coup  is  to  stick  I 
your  knife  into  your  victim’s'  breast 
and  twist  it  sharply  round.  It  is  al 
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''.I.  '.iini-Mt  .'11.(1  ;ji)  w.irk.'d  in  ..  .q.irit 
”1  en.«,i.ml,le  that  ir.  ..I’m,,  , ,|.ai-ni 

Hi  |i- rfmmaui-i  :;  b;.  more  nmbiiin-.  . 
t’empuiilL-.s,  V’.’li.'Ui,  r u p.  win.-  il;:,.'- 
for  Mr.  s-,va.-...  ••'Taimhiicm.n  :-” 

and  ‘i.oliciigrln”  wh.-ii  (here  r.r.-  i,  .s  ■ 
♦■.'If  ting  yci  .'igroi  .'iblf-  or  iniijrf';-;-;f '■<* 
'ipfl’ii.y  i.s  nroth.-r  miiirr.  Nor  i>;  I!..- 
qii'riion  ;in.sw.,r..d  by  .saying  ail  c:-.- 
'■'-lli’iif.  perform.iiioc  of  ”,M.;'|,-ua”  i,-: 
''■iil'i  more  than  a m.-dio-rc  pt.rform- 
am-e  of  ”'rann;,.-,.:„.;r.r,”  for  this  very 

• u *rrit  nt  eouM  (asily  pi-ovukf  db 
cm.sioi,.  ■■•i’aiinhacu.- r’’  d- nmmls  ^ 

• luptii  ju.s  mounting,  a stately  proci  s-  1 
|»loii.  tile  si.ow  and  trappings'  of  tii- I 

-onit.  n I;.-  opera  in  %vhich  I!;-- 1 
•'■•HoC  nianusi-rn.ml  i.s  nf  va.st  import-' 
aaci-,  and  thl.i  i.s  oblainv.l  in  pi-rf.  e-  I 
t on  only  m the  great  th,.atrc.s  whore  i 
there  i.s  an  (■.stablislied  and  sni.si.Hz.n!  j 

T ' f .?i  tv  V H“'’tHermorc  thoiv  must.' 
do  liot  first  elas.s.  1, 

jn.'  not  intend  to  in.smnalv  Unit  tiv  ' 

tli'i  ’’'■■■Hf  slial'bv  \.r 

tiiJf  the  stage  mim.-goment  w.ns  care- 

wmild'  «Wtomcnt 

of  d quc.stioi)  i.i  one 

Maarur’s  operas  ar..  ini 

V ‘ Hieasurc-  dependent  on  ihei 
O',  V stage  appoinfmi'iils.  I 

I'kill  oi  tne  carpenter,  tlie  paint- 

n •'Hf  Actual  ' 

ma. lavement  was  concerned  tJ-'e  ner- 

otherli"Vh.,rn''’‘‘’'‘''J  f-vorably  with 
.Have  bei-n  given  hero  in 
y-^ars'‘ ' ‘He  last  .six  or  eight 

..'‘Hen  again  there  is  the  question  of 
pvt,  '"^ASnerian  singer.  How- 

th®’ ^ visitors  sing— 

the  word  sing  is  here  used  througli 
courtesy-they  show  the  t;-aining  of  a 
particular  school.  They  do  not  sing  in 
Magnerian  operas  as  .in  openm  1 y 
Meyerbeer  or  Verdi  However  stilted 
or  even  absurd  they  may  be.  their  ao^ 
Premeditated  and 
• "'“H  traditions.  The 
being  has  a peculiar 
atmosphere,  which,  in  a wav,  carries 

.sing 

111 ‘ Elizabeth  with  loss  vocai 
beauty  and  with  less  true  vocal  effect 
Ikorwood,  who  was  sometimes 
adm.rable  and  moving,  in  spite  of  her 

fv, authoritative  in  th.r 
ir®  Aoprano  of  a .second-class 
theatre.  It  i.s  true  .'vii.ss  Nbr- 
A heroine  modestiy  avowing 
f-  I .tender  interest  in  the  rriinstrci- 
knjgnt.  protecting  him  when  he  had 

verier .'H®  Quick,  and  .sho-nung 
i.inous  conventional  s.vmptoms  of  r,V 
Hut  the  distinguish- 
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ways  fatal,  and,  as  the  young  gentle- 
man explained,  'finishes  the  busines.s 
at  onc^  The  ’Coup  de  Pere  Francois,’ 
which  has  come  into  fashion  again  this 
season  with  the  Boy  Bravoes,  is  not 
E?  bloodthirsty.  Y'ou  deftly  lassoo  your 
victim  as  he  walks  along,  and  bring 
him  down  with  a sharp  jerk.  A smart 
blow  on  the  skull  with  a ‘cosh,’  and 
your  victim  makes  no  movement  while 
you  empty  his  pockets.  Instructions 
In  the  Loup  de  Pere  Francois’  .xre 
‘2  lunior  members  by  the  head 
ot  the  band,  and  one  evening  a week 
Is  set  apart  for  practice.  Of  the  boy 
criminal  of  Paris  a whole  book  is  to 
■be  written.  He  differs  from  all  the 
mher  boy  blackguards  o6»«t.he  world 
Comparedi  with  him  our  EfTJCteans  are 
little  lamtkins  at  play,” 

A “cosh’’  is  a nedd-y,  a life-preserver, 

“TANNHAEUSER.” 


As  Performed  by  the  Henry  W. 
Savage  Grand  English  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  Tremont  Theatre  in 
a Spirit  of  Earnestness- 
“Tannhapu.ser”  was  the  opera  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Savage's  Grand  English 
Opera  Company  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
last  evening.  Mr.  Emanuel  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

?J®'i‘nann Francis  J.  Bovle 

xvS  VsV" Winfred  Crff 

’larnhauser  .' p .o,,^phan 


ing  spirit  of  Elislibeth  did  not  v?ta  llze 

‘He  shepherd  with  incongruous  in- 
tensu.i  , her  faci-  was  full  of  bodement- 
f Almost  a tragic  apparition.  How 
nil  from  the  .simplicity  and  tho  natur-' 
ai  an,,  ippocfut  cheerfulness  of  the  bov 
vho  IS  smging  snontaneousi v his  little 
sopg!  Jlr.  Sheehan  h.-is  naturnllv  -i 
, voice  of  fine  quality  Uvit  tel;.-!  alike  ii 
LeV  Hut  T.'rnnliaeu- 

set  is  a striking  dramatic  hero;  he  is 
something  more  than  a tenor  who 
the  pre.seuce  of  ladies,  forgets  liims-df 
v'?,.  ■'pV.ft'n  '■®®o“®cti®n  of  naughtino.ss.' 
^Jr.  Goff  more  of  tile  Gcrma:**  spirit 
and  oocasionaiiy  lie  drag.ged  in  mosi’ 
euproved  German  fashion;  but  h!L 
An  intejligeut  impersona- 
tion. The  ensemhie  m the  second  act 
was  eharaotfrizerl  liy  force  and  anima- 
‘He  finale 

would  h.-ive  done  creait  to  more  pre- 
te’.itioiis  companies.  The  opening  .scene 
between  Venus  and  'Tannhaeu.ser  ' was 
cut  -ilrnost  'i^o  the  grrund;  there  was 
no  pruning  of  supcrfiuou.s  lirenoiies’  th« 
UnV]  to  the  rf*nt. 

“rannhaeu.ser”  will  bo  performed  to- 
night, on  I-nday  evening  and  at  the 
Saturday  m.'itinee.  “C.nrmcn"  will  be 
performed  this  afte’nooii  and  on  'Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  evenin.gr.  [ 

Philip  H.ile.  I 
j A Munich  medical  journal  publishes  | 
n curious  account  of  a family  of  rumi- j 
nators.  The  father  .died  in  the  clinic  of  ' 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  His  two  sons 
] di.gest  their  food  like  cows.  It  is  said 
ihat  after  a quarter  of  au  hour  the 
food  returns  to  the  mouth  and  is  re- 
cliewed.  After  they  drink  water  or  beer 
' the  ruminating  stops.  Dr.  L.  R,  Muel- 
ler believes  the  case  shows  all  the  symp- 
toms of  atavism. 

: But  this  Is  not  a unique  ease.  Wo 

I quote  from  the  Philo.''Ophical  Trans- 
actions of  1692: 

A man  living  not  long  since  in  Bristol 
always  ate  his  food  twice,  and  truly 

I uniinatcd  as  cows,  sheep  and  otlier 
boasts  do,  and  always  did  so  ever  since 
he  could  remember.  He  began  to  chew 
bis  meat  a second  time  within  a quarter 
of  .an  hour  after  his  meal,  if  he  drank 
with  it;  if  not.  something  longer;  after 
a full  meal  his  chewing  lasted  aliout  an 
Iiour  and  a half.  If  he  went  to  bed 
presently  after  meals  he  could  not  sleep 
till  the  usual  time  of  chewing  was  over. 

II  it  left  him,  it  was  a certain  sign 
lie  would  be  sick,  and  he  was  never 
well  till  it  returned  again.  “Before 
rumin.ation.”  he  said,  “his  vicluals  laid 
heavy,  in  the  lower  part  of  his  thoat, 
till  it  had  passed  the  second  chewing, 
and  then  passed  clean  away.”  And  this 
he  alw'ay.s  observed,  that,  if  he  ate  of 
various  things,  that  which  p-assed  first 
down  came  up  first  to  be  chewed.'  Thi.s 
account  came  to  Dr.  Sloan  from  Mr.  I 
Day,  at  that  time  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
who  said  this  person  was  about  20 , 
years  of  age,  and  of  tolerable  sense  and  j 
reason. 


We  hear  of  certain  churches  that,  on 


P'"  ^-ciiiu  Ilf  irte  coal  ramine  purpose  tu 
' lUspense  vlth  choir  and  organist  and 
ii:-  the  appropriated  money  In  buying 
ran  I for  the  poor.  But  how  about  the 
bi'iken  contracts?  And  what  are  sing- 
e.'s  and  organist  to  do  If  they  are 
thrown  out  at  a lime  when  all  positions 
are  Allied? 


will  be  testeil.  anJ' 
entitled;  'A  Trip  t 
utes’  conveyed  to 
succession  of  odors." 


';d?%InaT  fantasyd 
,.1-n  in  16  Min-  [ 


audience  by  a 


Hr  if  a church  was  fhoughlfully 
stocked  with  coal  last  May  or  June, 
why  shruld  not  that  church  be  'dosed 
during  cold  weather  and  the  coal  be 
given  to  the  poor?  The  chundi  need 
ii^l  be  shut  up  evin  In  this  event.  Our 
ancc.stors— a hardy  race— sat.  shivering 
fijid  with  blue  noses,  through  sermons 
and  prayers  of  appalling  length  to  tht  ir 
great  spiritual  edification.  Why  shouhl 
pud  there  bo  a return  to  this  condition 
iol  e.irly  piety?  Why  should  not  each 
/jneinber  of  the  congregation  go  to 
I 'church  armed  with  burning  faith,  glow- 
li.g  zeal,  and  possibly  a hot  brick  or 
some  other  form  of  foot-warmer?  The 
choir  will  now  sing: 

Shall  I be  carried  to  the  sklea 
On  Aowery  beds  of  ease? 

We  quote  from  memory,  for  we  have 
lent  our  pocket  hymn-book.  The  spirit 
If  not  the  precise  te»t  Is  preserved. 
I'erhaps  "must'’  should  stand  for 
".-.hall.” 


••It  seems  strange  that  a sense,  so 
easily  excited,  has  been  left  in  a pr.ml- 
, live  and  dormant  state,  as  our  olfactory 
! nerves  could  undoubtedly  be  cultivated 
' to  such  an  extent  that  in  artistic  man- 
ipulation of  perfumes  would  yield 
aesthetic  plca.sures,  similar  to  music 
or  pictorial  art.  That  this  has  never 
been  accomplished  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  lack  of  an  apparatus  capable  of 
driving  odors  forcible  enough  into  an 
audience  and  of  producing  precise  Im- 
pressions even  at  great  dl.-tances. 
Such  an  apparatus  has  been  Invented 
lately  and  the  first  Perfume  Recital  will 
demonstrate  how  far  perfumes  can^  be 
combined  to  an  artlstlb  enlity.  similar  ! 
to  a melody  or  a piece  of  descriptive  i 
music.  It  will  remain  for  the  audience 
to  decide  whether  the  attempt  has  been 
a successful  one.  " 


earlier  stages  of 'd^onjposltlon,  when, 
therefore,  the  meat  may  appear  sound 
enough.  Later  on  the  putrefactive 
changes  may  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  earlier  produced  poisons.  If. 
therefore,  'high'  game  does  not  Injure 
us  it  may  be  that  It  has  passed  the 
dangerous  stage.  Katen  earlier,  It 
might,  on  this  view  of  things,  cause 
poisoning.  There  may  be  something  I 
also  to  be  said  for  the  view  th.at  de- 
composition of  one  kind  of  flesh  may 
give  rise  to  products  different  from 
those  developed  In  other  meats.  We 
might  conclude  that  the  products  in 
game  are  less  virulent  than  those  of, 
say,  pork.  But  I knov/  nothing  in  sciJ 
ence  which  I could  quote  In  support  o^ 
this  latter  view.” 


known  to  his  fellow  countrymeh  at'i 
large  as  a novelist  rather  than  a law-^ 
yer— why  do  novelists  wish  to  sit  in 
legislative  halls?  Why  did  Thackeray 
strive  after  a seat  in  Parliament?  Are 
they  all  in  search  of  copy?  We  shall 
no  doubt  find  Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith, 
the  eminent  librettist,  running  for  Con- 
gress, and  his  election  might  benefit 
the  country,  for  he  has  had  much  to  do 
with  opera- bouffe. 


uii 
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There  will  be  a short  concert;  then  the 
"Sadakichl  March"  will  be  played  on  a 
piano;  lliere  will  be  a lecture  by 
••Chry.santhemum,"  entitled  "The  Aes- 
thetics of  Smell,”  which  will  end  with 


the  ’ITrip  to  Japan^  a melody  in  odors 
list 


Boston.  Oct.  6.  1902. 
Kditnr  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I notice  In  your  column  the  inquiry 
ns-  to  the  origin  of  ■the  term  "grass- 
widow.” 

I do  not  know  the  origin,  but  I send 
you  a guess  which  may  be  worth  some- 
lliing. 

In  French,  "gras”  means  “tat.”  Mardl 
gras.  Shrove  Tuesday,  a fete  day. 

I Hence,  familiarly  ’'gras'’  Implies  a 
holiday,  pleasure,  good  time,  etc.  Hence 
••line  veuve  grasse”  (pronounced  as 
•■grass”)  might  mean  a widow  on  vaca- 
tion, on  leave,  at  liberty,  etc.  There- 
fore, angllce,  ’'Grass  widow.” 

II.  M.  M. 


(assisted  by  two  Geishas  and  a solo 
dancer.)”  And,  of  course,  "every  lady 
will  receive  a handsome  perfume  sou- 
venir.” 


An  Ingenlons  theory,  which  recalls 
1 (lie  .sea-captain's  opinion  of  the  Vnirer- 
1 salist  hellet:  "Glorious  doctrine;  I'd 
give  $.5  If  It  were  true.” 

For  a time  the  derivation  of  “grass” 

, from  the  Franch  "grace.”  was  accepted, 
but  It  is  no  longer  held.  The  New  Kng- 
I lish  Dictionary  refers  to  the  Middle 
Low  German  "gras  wedewe,”  the 
I Diiteh  "gras  weduwe,”  the  Swedish 
1 "gril  senka,”  the  Danish  "graesenke.” 
end  also  the  German  “strobwittwe.” 
, 1 he  etymological  notion  is  obscure,  but 
the  parallel  forms  disprove  the  notion 
that  the  word  is  a corruption  of  "grace- 
V.  Idow.” 


But  this  is  not  a new  thing  under  the 
sun  or  the  chandelier.  Mr.  Paul  Fort 
began  at  Paris  on  Dec.  11.  1891,  a sea- 
son of  his  Theatre  d'  Art.  The  pro- 
gram was  made  up  of  Jules  Laforgne  s 
"Concile  feerlque,”  or  the  recon'illlatlon 
of  the  two  sexes;  R^my  de  Gourmont’s 
drama  "Theodat:”  and  an  adaptation 
of  "The  Song  of  Solomon,”  which  was 
described  as  "A  Symphony  of  spiritual 
love  in  eight  mystic  devices  and  three 
liaraphrases.”  The  translation  and  stage 
arrangement  of  this  Song  of  Songs  was 
by  Paul  Rolnard,  and  Flamen  de  La- 
brcly  wrote  and  arranged  the  music. 
Masterllnth's  "Lcs  Aveugles”  was  also 
played.  


What  a pity  that  the  maxims  of  Mr. 

I azo.  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
I of  the  18ih  century.  Iiavc  never  been 
published.  He  was  a man  of  sentiment 
lalthough  the  son  of  a butcher.  He  fell 
Ita.s  an  apprentice  while  he  wa.s  carry- 
ling  suet  to  a boiler  and  was  obliged  to 
Icbandon  the  family  calling,  so  he  took 
|to  philosophy;  nevertheless  he  hai^ 
Ileanu-il  "o  roast  a sirloin  withour  any 
lln'trument  save  a nail  and  a piece  o 
Istring.  He  was  fond  of  buying  wigs 
laud  clothes  at  auction,  and  had  other 
|harni1c.-=s  peculiarities.  Hl.“  philosophy 
Iwas  based  on  experience,  to  avoid  naia- 
Iship.“.  to  know  one's  course,  to  walk 
Iwllh  a sure  foot,  to  i.owl  with  l e 
[wolves  without  bo'ng  a wolf;  to  remain 
ll.onest  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
the  wicked  that  you  are  more  shretvd 
th.an  they.  One  of  his  maxims,  evolved  | 
l.rom  deep  thought,  was  as  fol.ows. 

Nothing  is  more  foolish  or  unbecoming 
I than  lo  rec€-lve  an<l  to  open  a letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  otie  who  wrote  it 
‘th.at  it  might  be  read  far  from  his  pres- 
lence.  It  was  Mr.  Aze  who  drew  up 
I'ruks  for  the  dining  club,  the  'Jurj 
1 dfguslateur.”  If  a member  could  tot 
J attend  a dinner  of  this  Jury  he  should 
liexcu.se  himself  a day  beforehand.  A 
I'llne  ol  TiOO  francs  was  impostd  if  an  ac- 
cepting guest  did  not  appear;  but  thJs 
fine  was  reduced  _to  m 
aeceptor  l^ad  riotmea  [v 

ht»forf‘  the  dinner.  I' nr 

tl?en  a virtue  and  there  were  hosts 
who  Closed  Ihe  door.- 

Seated  host  could  give  orders  lo  hi.-. 
M-i  vants. 


The  Song  cf  Songs  was  ornamented 
v.itli  "auditive,  chromatic,  and  odcrlier- 
ous  projections.”  I^et  us  explain.  The 
program  will  help  us;  "First  device: 
orchestr.ation  of  the  word  in  I illumin- 
ated with  O;  orchestr.ition  of  music  in 
D major;  of  coFr  in  orange;  of  per- 
fume In  white  violet.”  Nov.,  this  being 
Interpreted,  means  that  the  vowels  i 
and  O dominated  in  the  recitation,  that 
the  music  was  in  the  key  of  D major, 
that  t'ne  scenery  or  decoration  was  in 
yellow,  and  that  the  hall  was  perfumed 
by  violet  .and  by  means  of  injectors 
piacid  in  the  boxes  and  in  the  prompt- 
er’s cave.  Each  "device”  or  scene  was 
played  ir  a similar  fashion.  The  char- 
acters that  appeared  on  the  stage  were 
accompanied  by  a special  color  symj 
bolical  of  t'ne  sentiments  which  they 
expressed;  xhe  perfumes  followed  each 
other  ami  suited  the  situations;  the 
;nusic  put  the  audience  in  the  proper 
mood.  The  nerfumea  were  Incense,  vio- 
let. hyacinth,  illy,  acacia.  Illy  of  the 
valley,  orange,  jessamine,  syringa,  etc 


0 d-'  l ^ 

We  veil'  deeply  interested  lii  the  ease 
of  :\Ir.  Frank  Bjstock.  proprietor  of 
an  animal  sh'iw,  who  wa.s  arrested  In 
New  Yorl;  for  vlolaliiig  the  Sunday  law 
in-  giving  a performance.  IVlth  him 
w-erc  arrested  Messrs.  John  Boiiivali 
and  Herman  Weadoii.  two  animal  train-, 
ers. 

■'How  w-ei-e  these  men  diessed?”  nsked 
MaKlstiate  Ooruell.  "The  whole  quesUoii 
appeaia  to  rest  on  a duesUoii  of  costume. 
accoitllnpC  to  ,, 

"Thoy  woro  dressed  in  <*v«*nlng  cloih^^s. 
answered  Kt-ar. 

••And  the  animals  appearf'd  as  u.=ual  . 

• Yes,  In  their  bare  skins.”  iepli»-d  rapt. 
Kfar. 

It  appears  that  Ih  * perfcrmanco  wa> 
of  a ••sa'TitV  ehavaeler.  Th<-  s'-eim 
tvas  “Daviel  in  the  Lion's.  Den.  ' with 
Bt.nivali  as,  Daniel,  the  prophet.  Is  not 
Daniel  a saci“d  person  even  In  evening 
Cress?  In  .spile  of  doubtful  tradition.-! 
concerning  him— as.  for  iustance,  the 
trial  at  wits  between  him  and  the  cele- 
brated King  Darius,  In  which  after  a 
steming  triumph  ‘Jie  Eastern  potentate 
was  completely  routed  to  the  great  jc> 
of  the  courtiers,  who  raised  a shout  and 
declared  fnat  the  beer  was  on  their 
riiler-in  spite  of  legends  and  at- 
tributed conversations  Daniel  Is  one  of  | 
the  iio'olest  heroes  of  the  Old  Testa-  ‘ 
ment,  and  his  courage  in  Uie  Lion’s  den 
may  well  ser*-e  as  an  exam-pie  io'a  city 
where  tin-  Tiger  must  he  fought  by 
night  and  by  cay.  Did  not  that  stain- 
less ladv,  the  widow  of  f.ir  John  Datics, 
anagram-natise  ho  name  Eleanor 
Davies  Into  Reveal  O Daniel  becau.su 
.she  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Prophet  was  in  her  body? 


Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  was  moved  to  tears 
in  the  Cemetery  of  Pdre  Lachaise.  "All 
mound  in  this  uncared  for  portion  of 
the  cemetery  were  English  graves. 
Some  of  them  were  covered  with  weeds 
and  green  growth.  Others  were  almost 
toppling  over.  Nearly  all  were  in  a 
condition  which  showed  they  had  not 
been  touched  or  tended  for  many  a 
] long  year.”  And  who  were  in  these 
I graves?  Painters  who  were  not  appre- 
j elated?  Young  students  who  starved? 

I Some  girl  who  loved  recklessly  or  whom 
I slander  slew?  Oh  no.  "Everywhere  else 
I the  dead  were  honored.  Here  they  were 
I long  forgotten  or  neglected.  And  the 
1 graves  are  those  of  the  brothers  and 
I sons  of  English  peers.”  And  at  the 
very  thought  the  tears  of  Mr.  Sims 
were  as  drops  of  molten  lead. 
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Here  is  a striking  Instance  of  German  Ji  'Uf 


red  tape:  A dancing  master,  called  for 


..  „ r god* 

a trivial  offence  Into  a.  Hamburg  court.  J-hUrd 


was  described  in  the  "charge  sheet”  as 
blind.  He  protested  politely,  swore  he 
was  not  blind,  and  asked  Hie  Judge  lo 
correct  the  mistake.  The  Judge  re- 
fused to  do  this  and  told  him  that  no  al- 
teration could  be  made.  Therefore  the. 
man  will  remain  legally  blind  as  long 
as  he  lives. 


i|  aven  tbi 
Is  -itlnstufl 


Furthermore,  the  lion  is  the  king  of 
bciists,  in  the  teeth  of  one  Hutohiu.son.  , 
who  asserts  that  bulls  are  In  a hig'ner  | 
class,  "for  helmets  are  forlifltd  with 
their  horns,  v hich  is  a symbol  of  pr°-  [ 
eminence:  certainly  both  the  bull  and  | 
the  lion  discover  the  King,  Imt  the  bull  | 
is  a better  and  more  .sipidfieanl  rein-e-  i 
sentative  of  a King  than  the  lion.”  ; 


We  heard  a grumbler  say  at  the 
Porphyry  the  other  day;  "No,  there  Is 
no  good,  sound  claret  to  be  had.  This 
is  the  age  of  adulteration.  We  should 
have  been  born  sooner.”  But  long  ago, 
in  the  16th  century,  Henry  Stephens 
complained  bitterly  in  his  "Apology  for 
Herodotus”  that  wines  and  foods  and 
drugs  were  impudently  adulterated  In 
Europe.  The  manufacture  of  English 
wines  was  a leading  Industry  during, 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Francis  Cbam- 
berlavne  obtained  a patent  tor  14  .years 
and  made  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wines  out  of  raisins.  In  1755  half  the 
port  and  five-sixths  of  the  white  wines 
drank  In  London  were  of  Engllsh.make. 
From  July  5,  1755,  to  July  6.  1783,  ihe 
duty  paid  by  one  firm  whose  specialty 


QUiy  paiu  uy  i.www  ■ 

was  the  "mimicking”  of  foreign  wines  48 


was  nearly  £7400. 

om~  [<• 


This  was  an  attempt  at  the  regener 
allun  of  the  theatre;  but  we  are  told 
that  dramatic  art  was  not  advanced  one 
step,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  theie 
were  mockers  in  scats  of  the  sconifjl.  . 
there  was  guying;  and  honest  theatre-  i 
goers  who  had  paid  money  to  see  -a 
show  went  aw-ay  discontented  and  -nith 
the  thought  that  they  had  been  trlflec 
with  bv  certain  practical  Jokers  w-ho 
(lellchled  on  all  occasions  to  make  the 
bourgeois  sit  up.  The  critics  In  general 
praised  the  acting  but  icfused  to  accept 
the  Innovations,  and  poor  Mr. 
uttered  loud  cries  in  the  Temps:  " n^t 

a performance!  O.  my  head!  My  head. 


How  soon  wc  are  forge ttc-n!  How  llHle  j 
was  said  about  tbe  death  ol  Mrs.  Josio  j 
Cav.son  Squire-,  the  daughter  of  Kit  - 
Carson,  and  yet  there  -^'as  a time  when  ^ 
the  name  of  Carson,  the  scout  and  In- 
dian fighter,  was  in  the  mouth  and  in  ■ 
the  heart  of  every  healthy  boy.  But  ) 
kit  Is  now  as  vaguely  remembered  and 
peri-aps  as  mythical  as  Seth  Jones, 
Sral:,.'  Snodgrass.  Heavy  Hatchi-t.  Sil- 
verlieeis  the  Itclaware,  Mad  Mike  the 
Death  Sliot.  or  any  other  hero  o?  Beadle 
or  Munroe. 


tVhat  shall  I do  to  tell  my  love  I love 
him? 

Why.  lift  mv  nature  up  to  reach  his  heights, 
Deepen  to  m^ch  me  with  his  lowest  deep. 
Subdue  my  slSd.nvs.  soften  down  my  light".  || 
A)i't  wi'.h  my  daydreams  thread  his  nightly 


sleep,  . ( 

And  make  my  faith  a fair  blue  sky  above  i ' 

1 him:  ^ , 

I This  the  way  to  tell  my  love  I love  i 
him. 


itb  ind 
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It  Is  well  known  that  to  some  sensi- 
tive persons  taste  and  smell  are  closely  . 
a.ssociated  with  colors,  and  music  Is  I 
associated  with  colprs 
de  Maupassant,  in  his  'Me  Eirante, 
pretended  to  experience  strange  sensa-- 
tions  m sight  of  Genoa  on 
”I  did  not  truly  know  whether  1 
breathed  music  or  heard  odors  or  slept 
in  the  stars." 


Two  llmusand  persons  have  competed 
for  the  £25.0<)0  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  for  ef- 
freti'-e  means  of  exterminating  rabbits 
w far  no  one  has  succeeded  n 
e-irr-rm-  the  re-.vard.  Even  attempts  to 
disseminate  chicken  cholera  have  failed 


! Again  there  are  -some  who  insist  that 
t odors  and  tastes  may  be  arranged 
; chromatically;  that  the  smell 
I la  is  lilac  odor;  the  smell  of  t’’*'  ”se 
is  colored  rose;  that  cologne 
.a  transparent  red;  that  certain  nitrates 
are  red;  that  an  alkaline  taste  Is  of 
yeflow  hue,  etc.,  etc^ 


.The  memory  of  I/afilte.  the  Pirate 
the  O'.ilf,  i?  i-ut  allowed  to  die.  lu 
these  "strei'.iioi'.s”  years  it  Is  a good 
lliir.g  10  hold  him  up  as  a model  for 
promi.slng  boys  and  adventurous  lads. 
Mr.  John  R.  Spears'  .".rUcle  on  LafUle. 
which  Is  imblished  in  Munsey'.s.  mig.it 
bo  read  with  profit  in  the  schools  at 
least  once  a fortnight.  How  wo  etivied 
years  ago  the  man  "who  knew  Lafitte 
well”  and  thus  descri'oed  him:  ”A  well- 
m.adc,  handsome  man.  about  six  feet 
two  inehc's  In  height,  strongly  built;  he 
had  large  hazt*l  eyes,  black  hair,  and  he 
generally  wore  a moustache.  His  fa- 
\-orile  (ires.?  was  a spi-cic-.s  c»f  green  iini- 
f'.rm.  with  .an  otter  skin  cap  which  he 
wore  a little  over  the  tight  eye.”  He 
was  no  swaggerer  who  smi  lied  of  hol- 
Ir.n-Js  gin.  "He  was  gentlemanly  in 
his  demeanor,  of  sc-'oer  habits,  and  very 
thoughtful.” 


' ni  make  my  faith  a fair  blue  sky  above 
him.  , 

My  hope  shall  be  green  grass  sown  fo%  ms 
ploasure. 

Sweet  vernal  grass,  with  daisies  llttcn 
through ; 

My  tears  be  rain  to  make  his  garden  fairer. 

And  heartease  there  I'll  plant,  and  meadow- 
rue. 

1*11  be  his  •?e:’vant  and  his  standard-bcftrer, 

My  toll  Is  ht^,  and  his  shall  be  my  leisure. 

Shall  these  be  ways  to  do  my  lover  pleas- 
ure? 


Nay.  if  he  choose  I will  plant  popples  only 
In  these  two  gardens  that  are  mine  and 
his. 

Wherein  we  walk  between  twin  mysteries.* 
Passionate  popples,  whose  red  petals  sUin 
The  hands  that  pluck  them,  and  the 
drowsier  kind. 

Whoso  weed  Is  white,  whereof  no  grace 
you  piln. 

Put  sloop  unbroken  dropped  on  eyelids  bUncidj 
Poppies  of  passion,  love,  or  sleep-flowers 
only?  , 

Endless  It  may  be.  but  shall  not  be  lonely. 
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But  we  do  not  wish  to  go  further  into 
the  subject;  it  is  enough  to  state  that 
this  smelling-sho-w  at  Carnegie  Ha 
will  not  be  the  first  of  the  kina. 


ti\'e  have  received  a j",  plf.  i 

: tatlon  to  "The  First  Experimental  Be  , 
fume  Concert  in  America.  j 

fume-s  will  be  smelled  by  the  aiioi 
ence”  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum.  Ne.  I 
York,  Oct.  ?8.  "on  which  occasi  m a j 
newlv  invented  apparatus  to  spread 
[perfumes  in  large  halls  and  ^thea  res 
^ the  shortest  possible  space  oi  um 


T'ne  question  was  raised  lately  in  IvOn- 
don:  VVhv  is  "high”  game  eaten  with- 

out injury,  while  food  poisoning  may 
ibe  caused  by  apparently  sound  meat. 

1 Dr.  Andrew  It'llson  wrote  Mr.  G.  • 
Sims  a?  follows:  "I  think  I can  - - 

plain  this  fact,  although  cases  of  poi- 
I sonlng  by  game  are  by  mo  “"T 

known.  The  ptomaines,  which  are  most 
deadly,  seem  to  be  developed  in  the 


Among  the  miscellaneous  papers  of 
fir  Thomas  Browne  is  a fanciful  cata- 
logue of  "draughts  of  passionate  looks.” 
lYe  remember  one  cf  them  was  thitl  of 
Bajazet  in  his  cage.  A oertaln  Captain 
challenged  Laf.tto  to  fight  a duel.  The 
dispute  v.'.'is  t ver  a oox  of  gold  watches. 
"Jean  accepted,  and  they  went  to 
Bolivar  Island  to  fight,  but  when  they 
had  handed  on  the  beach  tho  look  on 
the  face  of  Lafitte  so  eowed  t!ie  Cap- 
tain that  he  fell  on  Ms  knees  and  beg- 
ged for  mercy;  whereat  Jean  euffed 
and  kicked  hlrr  and  let  him  go.”  Would 
that  President  Roo.«eveU  had  looked  in 
like  manner  at  the  coal  barons  last 
week;  Draughts  of  pas.slonate  looks; 


Mr.  Stlmson  and  Mr.  Churchill  in  pol-  . 
itics;  Clean  men,  no  doubt,  and  they  | 
have  won  renown  In  the  flowery  field  of 
romance  tilting  against  publishers.  But 
why  do  novelists— for-  Mr.  Stlmson  is 


Some  one  should  write  a book  on  the 
origln.  development,  signification,  anc 
symbolism  of  the  cake-walk. 

Is  this  walk  a survival  of  ancient  re 
ligk'us  worship,  or  was  it  at  first  ; 
species  of  amatory  display,  like  th 
dances,  antics  and  posturings  whlcl 
birds  Ind-jlgo  in  during  courtship  oi 
when  aroused  by  rivalry?  Mr.  Charle; 
Dixon  tells  this  latter  story,  a tale  o 
the  Cocks  of  the  Rock;  "Perhaps  i 
score  of  these  birds,  of  both  sexes,  wli 
gather  at  , some  recognized  meeting 
place,  a bare  level  spot  being  ahr.os 
Invariably  selected,  the  ’floor’  beinf 
kept  scrupul  msly  clear  of  litter;  '«liet 
scddenly  one  of  the  amorous  males  wli 
hop  into  the  centre  of  the  arena  am 
go  solemnly  through  a series  of  salta  j 
tory  movc-ments  accompanied  by  ^ 
Ing  and  nodding  of  the  densely  GTestio\l 
head  and  expansion  of  the  wings,  un 
thoroughly  exhausted,  like  some  d^c 
ing  dervish,  he  retires  from  the  ring 
uttering,  it  is  said,  a peculiar  cry,  am 
his  place  1.-,  taken  by  another  mai 
equally  anxious  to  display  his  super 
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Indulslns  themselves  In  a cakeJ festivals  to  place  coyly  the  head 
Ik.  The  cake  itself  is  nothing;  the®"  reporter's  breast  and  tell  him  all 
w.u  d i.^  the  observation  of  the  crowd/f’®y  hope,  dread, 

murmur,  the  pointed  finger,  thq  imagine.'  . . 

sturing  in  the  lime-Ilght.  1 reporter  often  furnishes  the  set- 

° ' ting,  but  the  pearl  or  diamond  of 

A'e  read  the  other  day  an  essay  on  speech  drc^is  from  the  mouth  of  the 
reacle.”  The  writer  was  moved  bv  oonfiding  artist. 

• thought  of  accident  or  catastrophe,  ’’^hus  the  public  of  Worcester  learned 
; hundred  weight  of  treacle  in  cask  fhe  late  Festival  that  Mr.  Her- 

broached  unexpectedly  in  a street  ho'’t  M itherspoon  ‘wore  a seal  ring 
.1  bicyclists  are  overwhelmed  in  th^  ''^“h  his  family  crest  engraved  with 
in.  Or  humori.sts  enter  a shop,  per.^  Juvante.’  ‘My  family  was  all  of 
tde  the  keeper  under  pretext  of  a clergymen  in  Scotland,’  he  explains.” 
, to  fill  his  hat  with  the  stickiness;  h®  explain.  If  a thistle 

y then  Jam  the  hat  over  his  eyes  f 

.1  rush  out  with  what  W’as  in  the 


“We  read  of  these  occurrences 
of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  and 
h far-off,  unhappy  things,  thanking 
iven  that  we  live  remote  from  like 
itlngencles.  To  us  treacle  merely 
resents  a vulgar,  unattractive  artl- 
of  food.  • * ♦ In  the  bottom  of  our 
iris  we  may  harbor  a surreptitious 
lire  towards  it— a reminiscence  of 
acly  nursery  teas— but  outwardly 
re.gard  it  with  ostentatious  aloof- 
s.” 


'dlPrsTV  in  this  iBfBrer.  " “~Xnd  1s 
it  tlie  cake  walk  tod.ay  chiefly  to  Im- 
less  member.':  of  the  opposite  sex’? 
rhi.s  wmlk  thinly  disguised  may  be  ob- 
rved  in  church,  in  theatre,  in  street, 
le  boy  that  stands  on  his  sled  and 
ikes  .a  heroic  position  as  soon  as  he 
e.s  his  sweetheart  looking  at  him;  the 
lie  bicyclist  that  folds  his  arms  when 
luisses  giggling  girls  In  the  p.ark;  the 
in  tliat  goes  late  to  the  theatre  and. 
proaehes  his  .seat  after  the  manner 
a statue  on  casters;  the  man  thad 
sses  his  hand  through  his  hair  and 
nils  down  the  hroad  aisle  just  afted 
e bc.glnnlng  of  the  service;- these  arel 


are  a bachelor,  IslEBtSSTd  bad.  Quiet  l.s 
then  to  be  prelerred'  to  gabble  about 
dreams  of  the  night  h:  fore  or  plans  for 
the  day.  But  wretched  the  man  who 
misses  the  face  across  the  table,  the 
woman  who  was  truly  anxious  about 
the  character  of  his  coffee  or  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  eggs.  Sometimes  In  despair 
he  goes  Into  the  kitchen  and  proposes 
to  the  cook.  I 
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fHY  are  male  and  female  singers 
as  well  as  many  players  on  pi- 
anos, fiddles,  ’cellos  and  instru- 
ments of  brass  so  inclined  at 


wearer  had  confined  himself  at  table 
to  oatmeal  and  haggis,  or  If  he  had 
dashed  down  dippers  of  .Glenlivit,  the 
allusion  to  Scotland  might  have  been 
significant.  But  is  the  motto  ‘‘Deo 
Juvante”  for  Scottish  clergymen  only'? 

A contralto  from  Boston,  “although 
she  has  not  the  alleged  coldness  of 
demeanor  with  which  all  Boston  per- 
sons are  accredited,”  talked  enthusias- 
tically about  roses,  boiling  potatoes  in 
Paris,  and  the  “fussed  up”  food  at 
Parisian  cafds,  but  her  “whole  heart 


Is  wrapped  up  in  her  music.”  When 
he  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  sure  s''-®  studying  in  Paris  she  bathed 

mind  as  to  the  difference  between’  ^ believe  in 

acle  and  'molasses,  although  he  re- 1 ‘ muffliPa  uP  ii'  high  collars  and  boas, 
mbers  that  treacle  originally  meant  On  Wednesday  of  the  Festival-Oct.  1, 
healing  balm-hence  the  line,  “Is'"  be  remembered  by  the 

re  no  treacle  in  Gilead?”  found  in  ^"‘PPy  reporter-she  “proudly  rolled  up 
old  version  of  the  Bible.  He  1''"’  sleeves  lor  inspection  to  show  what 
”In  the  United  States  they  eat'  ""  out-cf-dcor  life  she  had  led,”  and 


cle  openly  and  unashamed.  They’  I'.ave  the  word  of  the  reporter  that 

_ * /-vl V-  /vf»  •Hirt  t'Q  If  r\’ c fii‘TY'141  *c! 


1 it  syrup.  The  New  Orleans  quays 
filled  w'lth  barrels  of  It;  a syrup- 
is  in  evidence  on  every  table,  for 
with  hot  cakes,  porridge,  etc.  I 
even  seen  a Southern  farmer- 
at  a hotel  pour  syrup  over  his 
It  is  thinner  and  paler  than  our 
nmon  treacle  (black  treacle  and  goi- 
syrup  are  alike  unknown  there), 
1 there  is  maple  syrup  also,  which 


tile  color  of  the.  contralto’s  arms  ;s 
“that  of  a russet  apple.” 

Suzanne  Adam.s,  with  “the  accent  and 
appearance  of  an  Englishwoman,”  al- 
though she  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  is  “of  Irish  descent,”  had  a 
pet  at  her  country  home  last  summer: 
It  was  a very  small  pig,  trained  to  fol- 
low her  wherever  she  may  go. 

But  I spoke  at  the  time  of  startling 
revelations  made  by  other  singers  con- 


thinner  and  paler  still,  and  only  . „ ^ 

tes  of  a pallid  sweetness.  Syrup  l.s,  , P^^sion  for  osteopathy 

fact,  an  indispensable  adjunct  of 


erican  life.” 


h,  the  smug  complacency  of  an  Eng- 
mian  on  or  of  his  island!  The  “pal- 
sweetness”  of  maple  tyrup!  As  a 
I'monter— by  birth,  onr  classical  face 
:hes.  ovr  voluptuous  form  quivers 
h indignation.  But  why  weigh  seri- 
;!v  the  words  of  this  essayi.st  when 
find  him  taken  to  task  by  one  01  his 
mtrymen.  The  e.ssayist  likened  trea- 
to  bacon  and  beans,  tripe,  school- 
at  cake.  Whereupon  D.  C.  M.  wrote 
the  editor:  "You  have  permitted 

ne  out.slde  person  to  liken  treacle 
h broad-oeans  and  bacon.  The  grown 
n who  tolerates  the  one,  under  any 
iditions  whatsoever,  is  no  epicure. 
0 lover  ol  good  things  who  does  not. 
'e  in  the  year,  make  a whole  dinner 
broad-beans  and  boiled  bacon  is  no 
•lire  in.  English  food.  There  are  few 
hi  s in  which  we  are  absolutely  iri- 
‘parable,  and  this  is  among  them.” 


lid  you  ever  see  a man.  woman  or 
id  in  this  I’.nd  of  liberty  and  an- 
acite  coal,  pour  syrup  on  fish?  On 
isages  and  buckwheat  cakes  thrown 
ether  in  glorious  confusion  on  one 
te — yes;  but  on  fish?  And  while  we 
asking  que.stions,  was  a "Treacle- 
ir.ge”  ever  knov/n  in  New  Engl.und: 
'ide,  shallow  tin.  layer  of  short  crust, 
er  of  treacle,  I.ayer  ct  bread  crumbs, 
er  of  lemon  juice:  da  capo  until  tbe 
is  filled;  cover  top  with  paste  and 
re  in  quick  oven.” 

'here  was  a time  when  we  reveled 


Id  curses  because  the  foreigner  does 
t understand  that  marmalade  is  in- 

pensabie  to  enjoyment  of  the  earliest  . 

•al;  just  as  the  Englishman  demands  Presence  of  strangers,  nor 
; afternoon  tea  in  Jungle,  on  glacier,  habit  of  all  distinguished  so 
on  the  edge  of  a crater. 


molasses  or  syrup  at  breakfast;  when  ance.  It  is  true  that  the  great  major 


preferred  either  with  waffles  to  the 
nbinatlon  of  sugar,  cinnamon  and 
am.  Alas,  that  time  will  never  le- 
rn.  but  should  we  therefore  turn  a 
ir  face  on  breakfast-sweets?  The 


and  their  devotion  to  home,  children, 
and  “Pop.” 

At  these’  Festivals  all  the  female  sing- 
ers wear  costumes  that  are  miracles  of 
taste  and  beauty,  whether  "the  bertha 
of  the  goods  is  thickly  studded  VvHh 
paillettes,”  or  the  “black  lace  is  span- 
gled all  over  with  silver  sequins,”  or 
"the  gray  waist  is  trimmed  with  fagot- 
ing in  black.”  Nor  do  the  men  escape, 
although  all  dress  suits  look  alike  to 
the  superficial  observer.  The  sight  of 
their  jewels  excited  only  moderate  rap- 
ture at  Worcester.  “Campanari’s  ruby 
dress  studs  encircled  with  diamonds 
were  quite  decorative.  On  his  white 
vest  were  gold  buttons,  rather  large, 
and  embossed  in  conventional  designs.” 
“Quite  decorative”— “Conventional  de- 
signs”— what  are  these  phrases  when 
applied  to  a leading  baritone? 

Now  some  of  these  wemen  who  pour 
out  their  souls  to  reporters  in  every 
city  and  know  no  modesty  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  great  public  are  ex- 
ceedingly uncommunicative  or  strait- 
laced In  ordinary  conversation  Some 
of  the  men  are  men  of  education  and 
fine  breeding,  clubable  persons  as  well 
as  serious  in  their  calling.  This  tenor 
or  that  baritone,  if  you  were  to  meet 
him,  would  not  be  so  communicative  to 
you  after  a week  spent  together  In  a 
summer  cottage  as  he  is  to  a reporter 
during  the  first  15  minutes  of  acquaiut- 


ty  of  singers  and  players,  both  male 
and  female,  are  egoists,  or,  to  put  it 
more  courteously,  they  think  that  every- 
one is  interested  in  music  in  genera! 


lishman  on  the  Continent  scowls  and  in  the  career  of  each  interpreter  ir 


particular;  but  even  the  most  egois- 
tical has  moments  of  reserve  in  the 
is  it  the 
sopranos  and 

contraltos  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  to 
show  either  white  or  russet  arms  to 
'o  breakfast  in  theory  and^  on  paper  the  passing  stranger.  Perhaps  at  fes- 

artists  think  confidential  dis- 
c.osures  are  a.11  in  the  day’s  work,  that 
the  public  expects  them;  that  it  would 
it.  mustard  knives  and  forks,  etc.  be  churlish  not  to  gratify  such  laudable 
! admitted  that  ham  is  apt  “to  fever  curlosltv 
ientary  notions”;  nor  could  he,  “in 

nscience,  recommend  hot  buttered  But  there  was  a man  at  Worcester 
ist;  but  it  is  a pleasing  guilt.  Beet-  who  uttered  words  of  sense.  When 
?ak  and  potatoes,  we  are  told,  still 


a pleasant  game.  Leigh  Hunt  men 
ned  tea  and  coffee,  dry  toast,  butter, 
gs,  ham,  something  potted,  bread. 


Mr.  George  Hamlin  was  asked  various 
questions  by  a reporter  he  did  not  de-| 
scribe  his  favorite  underwear,  he  did 
not  call  attention  to  his  triumphs,  diet 
or  the  condition  of  his  alimentary  tract. 
He  told  the  people  through  the  reporter 
that  it  was  foolish  to  make  a fuss 
hness.’  ”To  ~Sea'kfak'’ al'on*e7  'it  a singer  or  a player;  that  the 

i song,  the  concerto,  the  overture,  in  a 


rm  a breakfast  dish  in  many  Ameri 
n happy  households,  where  the  car- 
v'ora  are  fed  three  times  a day.  As  the 
ars  go  by  we  appreciate  toast  and  lea 
■ore  and  more.  Soon  the  gruel  age  will 
me,  when  the  feet  will  be  in  hot 
iter,  and  the  talk  morose  or  of  the 
ad.  To  dine  alone  is  a deliberate  in- 
tation  to  indigestion:  it  promotes  self- 


pl.r,-  itselfifSias  lim  tfiiTig: 
:'hi  ■I!3'  to  be  studied  aild  diseu  .-■.■d;  | 
CnI  even  at  a music  festival  inu.sic  i.s 
of  more  importance  than  the  personal 
appearance  and  hiahlts  and  dress  of  a 
singer.  Mr.  Hamlin  could  afford  to 
talk  In  this  manner,  for  he  is  an  artist 
through  and  through,  nor  In  his  case  Is 
the  werd  laughably  misapplied. 

» * » 

The  programs  of  the  first  four  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  Symphony  Hall  are  as  follows: 
Oct.  17-18;  Beethoven’s  overture  Lco- 
nore  No.  II.;  Bach’s  suite  In  B minor 
for  strings,  flute  and  accompaniment: 
Tschalkowsky’s  Symphony  No.  5.  Mr. 
Raoul  Pugno,  pianist,  will  play  the 
Wanderer  Fantasy,  Schubert-lJszt  or 
Grelg’s  concerto. 

Oct.  21-25:  Berlioz,  overture  “Carneval  * 
Romain”;  Saint-Saens’s  “Le  Rouet 
d’Omphale’’;  Hans  Huber's  symphony 
in  E minor  (first  time).  Miss  Elsa 
Ruegger,  ’cellist,  will  play  Rubinstein’s 
concerto  in  D minor, 

Oct.  31,  Nov.  1:  Brahms’s  Symphonj- 
No.  3;  Richard  Strauss’s  "Don  Juan”: 
Wagner’s  Kaisermarsch.  Mr.  Frederick 
Lamond,  pianist,  will  play  Beethoven’s 
concerto  in  E flat.  ' 

Nov.  14-15;  Rimsky-K'orsakolf’s  over- 
ture to  “La  Fiancee  du  Tzar”  (first 
time);  Bizet’s  suite  ”L’ArI6sienne”  No. 

I.;  Beethoven’s  -Symphony  No.  4.  Miss 
Maud  Mac  Carthy,  violinist,  will  play 
Brahms’s  concerto. 

• * • 

Miss  Mary  Munchhoff,  soprano,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  Boston 
Thursday  evening  in  Chickering  Hall. 

I have  received  the  following  sketch  of 
her  career; 

Born  at  Omaha,  she  showed  at  an 
early  age  so  great  a talent  for  music 
that  hep  parents  decided  to  give  her 

the  best  education  that  could  possibly 
be  obtained.  After  studyiflg  in  this 
country  she  went  five  years  ago  to 
Europe  and  settled  down  to  a thor- 
ough course  of  study  with  Marches!  in 
Paris.  When  this  was  completed  she 
was  not  only  prepared  for  artistic  work, 
but  she  had  a thorough  insight  into  the 
musical  value  of  the  compositions  to  be 
sung. 

During  her  stay  in  Paris  she  learned 
French  so  that  her  pronunciation  is 
remarkably  good.  She  then  went  to 
Germany  and  to  Italy,  and  made  in 
each  country  a special  study  of  the 
language  and  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  native  music. 

Thus  equipped.  Miss  Munchhoff  made 
a tournfee  of  two  years  through  Europe 
and  gave  concerts  in  eighty  cities; 
among  them  the  principal  capitals  from 
one  end  of  the  European  continent  to 
the  other,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid.  She  sang 
under  Arthur  Nikisc’n,  Weingartner, 
Kogel.  From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  she  was  applauded,  and  she  re- 
ceived flattering  notices  from  the  most 
distinguished  critics.  All  agreed  in 
praising  the  purity  of  her  voice,  her 
technic,  her  breadth  and  depth  of  mu- 
sical and  aesthetic  understanding,  her 
extraordinary  versatility. 


Mr.  Krehbiel  wrote  in  the  Now  Y’ork 
Tribtine  of  Oct.  3 concerning  Mr.  Ciir- 
I'y’s  overture  played  at  the  Worcester 
Festival; 

“The  composer  is  a young  Bo.ston  mu- 
sician. who  studied  the  violin  with  Mr. 
Kncisel  and  composition  with  Mr.  M.ac- 
Dowell.  Some  years  ago  he  taught  for 
a space  in  Canada  and  spent  some  lime 
at  Blomodon,  a promontory  reaching 
into  a neck  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
his  overture  is  an  attempt  to  give  mu- 
sical delineation' to  the  scenes  and  the 
moods  which  memory  associates  with 
the  picturesque  spot.  Mr.  Curry  does 
not  belong  to  the  new  school  of  col- 
orists, though  his  score  contains  a num- 
ber of  instrumental  effects  which  are 
not  yet  hackneyed.  He  is  content  for 
the  greater  part  to  amble  along  after 
Mendelssohn,  but  ever  and  anon  there 
comes  a refreshing  dash  of  spray 
through  his  music;  the  waters  heave 
and  the  mists  go  swirling  around  the 
jutting  rocks.  The  overture  is  a prom- 
ise rather  than  an  achievement,  and 
Mr.  Cvrrv  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fact  that  it  discloses  the  idealist 
rather  than  the  realist.” 

* * 

Miss  tielcn  Henschel  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
as  solo  soprano  for  “The  Mes- 
siah” (the  Sunday  night  performance). 
Her  first  song  recital  will  bo  in  Chlck- 
eriiig  Hall  on  Nov.  11. Hilda  Mulli- 

gan, a grand-niece  of  William  Vincent 
Wallace,  has  made  her  dShut  as  a sing-. 

er  in  Sydney,  Australia. Saint-Saons 

is  writing  incidental  music  for  the  play 
"Andromaquu”  to  be  revived  by  Sarah 

Bernhardt. Payne  Clark,  a tenor  well 

known  in  this’  country,  sang  Mime  last 

month  in  English  at  Covent  Garden. 

Mi.ss  Isadora  Duncan,  the  Americar 
who  illustrates  and  illuminates  the  mu- 
sic of  Chopin  by  dancing,  has  para- 
lyzed the  critics  of  Munich. Emile 

Bernard,  a composer  of  a serious  na- 
ture and  f.ne  equipment,  died  at  Paris 
Sept.  11.  He  was  almost  60  years  old 
Music  by  'him  has  been  played  at  Symi 
phony  and  Kneisel  concerts  in  Boston 

Dante’s  “Vita  Nuova”  has  suggest! 

ed  to  Hermann  Wolf-Ferrari  an  oraj 


t'jri'.'  r6t',),«’dio  volci'.:,  c-  iieiM,  orcht;^tr;i,  ; 

piano.  - Riclu-i  .1  Ktrausr.  ha.'  | 
'•.111  new  jiK’ce.s;  oin  a symphony,  a.. 
>‘•1  unminii  d,  the  other  .-i  ballad,  “Ta:  | 
lefer,”  for  solo  voices,  chorii.s  and  or-  . 
che-;tr;>..  — Mr  Alfivr]  Mariier  a-  .i-ru  ! 
I hat  Norclica  a.s  l.soldc  at  Miinioo  • 
lacked  depili  .and  Iriie  -inotiDii.-.  -/'n- 
loinette  Sterling  has  “definitely  • I'l- 
.solvi  rl  to  bid  good-by  to  the  concci't 
pl.’itform.”  Hai'iier  cries,  'Its  time,  'll.', 
time.  But  of  cour.-r;  there  will  be  lirsi, 
'a  farewell  lour.’’  She  made  her  dfibuL 
in  London  in  1S73.-— The  test  piece  for 
the  1000  guinea  contest  of  brass  bands 
at  the  Cry.stal  Palace  Sept.  27  w.is 
Char^^.s  Godfrey’s  arrangement  of  mel- 
odics from  Coleridge-Taylor’s  “Hiawa- 
tha.” 

Tlie  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  described  In  that  journal 
of  Sept.  24  a curious  music-school. 

A now  Conservatoire  of  Music  has 
been  established— a conservatoire  <>v- 
pressly  for  the  ouvriCres.  for  the  little 
iVIimi  Pinsons  of  Paris.  The  young 
woman,  who  ov/es  her  celebrity  to  Mur- 

T'L  has,  indeed,  given  her  name  to 
tills  interesiing  enterprise.  The  founder 
is  M.  Gustave  Chai-pentier,  the  musical 
edmposer,  whose  opera  “Louise”  has 
I'ccently  been  played  with  great  success 
at  the  Opera  Comique.  The  fundanien- 
'■‘J*  *aea  is  to  put  color  into  the  lives 
of  the  little  couiurlfres  and  modistes  by 
giving  them  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  a practical  acquaintance 
with  .some  of  the  kindlier  arts. 

First  in  order  of  importance  comes 
the  formation  of  taste,  and  Mile.  Pin- 
.son  was  taken  to  the  Op^'ra.  the  Com- 
edie  Francaise  and  other  wholly  de- 
.sirable  places  for  youni?  people,  where 
sne  made  her  first  steps  along  the  de- 
sired path.  It  would  never  have  done, 
of  course,  to  take  her  to  the  Palais 
Roy.'tl,  or  “Parisiana,”  because  neither 
of  iheso  places  makes  a point  of  be- 
ing cla.ssioal.  and,  furthermore,  their  i 
fare  is  apt  to  be  lighter  than  is  com- 
patible with  a strictly  proper  appe- 
t'to-  So  Mimi  occupied  the  seats  that 
had  been  given  her  by  the  society,  and 
tried  to  be  morally  elevated. 

After  the  process  had  been  going  on 
long  enough  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
PsrtS’  Mademoiselle  was  transferred  to 
the  other  department,  as  it  were:  that 
is  to  a practical  acquaintance  with  sing- 
mg,  with  piano-playing,  and  dancing. 

I Now  most  people  fancied  that  Mimi 
could  dance,  who  happened  to  have 
watched  her  at  the  Moulin  de  Galette 
or  at  the  Bal  Bouillier.  But  she  does 
Miot  dance  well  enough  to  suit  M.  Char- 
pentler.  Not  that  he  intends  to  make 
a danseuse  of  her.  in  an  opera  sense, 
not  on  purpose,  that  is;  but  he  and  his 
philanthropic  friends  wish  to  give  her 
new  graces  of  carriage  and  deport- 
' ment;  and  so  she  is  taking  free  danc- 
ing lessons,  and  presently  she  will  swim 
down  the  boulevards  w'ith  the  easy 
grace  of  a princess.  Her  hands,  too. 
are  learning  to  strum  the  piano  and 
the  harp,  and  her  voice  to  sing  the  songs 
of  Gluck,  of  Charpentier  himself,  of 
Martini,  and  of  some  of  the  glories, 
sufficiently  accessible,  of  first-class 
opera.  It  was  in  these  pleasing  occu- 
pations that  a specially-invited  world 
looked  in  upon  her  last  night  to  help 
in  launching  the  season  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire. 

The  work  is  in  full  swing,  and  pres- 
ently to  the  other  accomplishments  of 
the  charming  young  people  who  ai-'3 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  fashion  will  be 
added  those  of  public  entortaimnen-t. 
M.  Charpentier  di.scluims  an.v  idea  of 
making  actresses  of  the  girls,  but  many 
people  will  think  there  is  con.siderable 
danger  of  upsetting  them  in  their  own 
avocation  by  holding-  out  the  alhtre- 
ments  of  anrther.  The  exceptionally 

long  hours  t'nat  these  girls  work  in 
the'  dressmaking  houses  seem  to  sug- 
gest th.at  the  kind-heartzd  persons  who 
interest  themselves  in  their  “lack  of 
color”  could  have  found  a sounder  and 
less  sentimental  way  of  going  to  work. 
But  Mimi  is  generally  a practical  little 
creature,  so  she  may  perhaps  be  trust- 
ed to  make  proper  use  of  her  opportu- 
nities. But  we  confess  to  some  doubts. 


^ M' 


7. 


Z- 


2\iv.  Bellow  shouts  that  Mrs.  J. 

B.  .Potter  is  hurrying  to  this  country 
for  th«  purpose  of  introducing  “cantcl- 
I'ltn  r,s.  wliich  has  been  declared  to  be 
a lost  prt,  at  least  as  far  as  the  United 
Sti’itcs  is  concerned.”  H?  informs  ii.s 
that  ‘‘cantcllalions  .are  recitations  ii;- 
tei’spprrfl  with  intonations  of  music. ” 
B>*  tne  v'ay,  v,*e  hove  seen  the  word 
spellt-d  “caniill.ilions.” 

A few  yc:irs  ago  Mr.  D.  Ffranercon- 
a i arilone  from  the  Welsh 
h'llr  ^Ybo  had  boon  so  hierhly  praised 
fi  r his  nrrformanci'  of  Elijah  in  Mon- 
delf’c-ohn's  or.etorio  that,  he  finally  could 
hs'iri'l;  (ii.si ineiii.vh  between  himself  and 
i’h-'  pro])h  ’•t,  had  much  to  say  about 
this  p('<nlin'  art.  He  gave  an  exhiVi- 
U-'U  oi  ir  in  Xev/  York  puhd.icly  and  in 
Jamaiea  PI  dn  at  tlie  house  of 
Emd  P’.anr.  who  v.-as  leader  o’f 

tlif  Boston  Syn'iphony  Oi’chestra.  Mr. 
Bax  it'.c:  I'eched  poems  by  Poe.  Christina 
Poss.tt:.  fharlrs  King’.^'lpv  to  the  ac- 
oomix'nhnent  of  music  wiitun  expres.s- i 
ly  !"'■  i.hn  purpose  by  some  Englislimr.n.  ; 
( >ccasi(vna  ily  the  heightened  cicelama--j 
tion  p.assod  into  the  .^ingirg  of  a phra.'^e. 

was  a eurious  performance,  and  a 
li'iUc  i’*l'  It  was  rnongh  A whole  even-' 
ing  would  he  a fearsome  bore. 


Mr.  D.  Ffranjreon  - Davies  talked  a 
great  deal  about  this  “art”  in  England 
and  ih<*  United  States,  and  it  surp'Ls- 
ing  that  liis  efforts  and  labor.s  .ar<’  so 
soon  forgotten  by  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  and 
yi'i'F.  J.  B.  Poriei',  who  surely  mu.'^t  have 
lieard  him  nr  about  him.  Or  is  it  triu 


Lv.ill  alU-ii(r~l"  pt-j 


Frfcrt^  "dance  m the  'Tefniw  and  tf>P 

f nt  I <,-«  v»»»  V,  AmnArlu 


t;-.it  ,ila\ - fPUl  i)la,v-;u'tr^  s«i<  r--ad 

nnlv  Die  luoi'.uure  provided  by  their 
own  press  iigents  an<l  the  fivorab'e 
critleisins  Dial  appear  in  the  unftUtre  i 
and  iiprniJZZled  pn  ss?  Is  Mr.  I).  I’  fr.anfi:- 
<on-7)avlfs  so  utterly  forgotten'.'  Have 
his  words  left  as  little  trace  of  passage 
as  :in\  gentle  soiithwe.st  wind?  But  who 
r.  nu  mbers  today  the  once  celebrated 
Mr.  Dllnch,  "whose  single  voice,  as  he 
had  learned  to  manage  it.  could  ad- 
mlichlv  represent  a number  of  persons 
St  sp'.i:  and  in  hunting,  and  the  very 
dogs  and  other  animals,  but  none  bet- 
t'-r  than  a quire  of  choristers  chanting 
an  ,'inthein"? 


, asioual  wliistle  of  di-i  p ai 


' ^ '^Ee  before  ‘the  recimbSTt  Amnerls 
::irn  l.i.-n|  ro^ji^ssed.  The  orchestra  was  better 


I ^;i  • . .-..r 1 1.  - • - ” f-  1 wcr6  nusseu.  / 

tvili  npplaiut  til.  might  have  been  expected  from 

hero,  and  l 


th 


you  of  ilio  horoiiK’  that  ‘My  \v».>rJ,  Fhi 
a Ht  of  or«  rii2:ht.  ain’t  sh*  ?'  an  osti- 


"T\n'’nhaeu ser  ’■  although  the  strings 
J?e""stm  numerically  weak.  All  in  ah 


mail  which  vou  heartily  Inilorse 


frai  of  iiossible  consequenf 


ThY  performance  was  spirited,  effective; 
for  % "well  worth  hearing.  ^ And  the 


The  student  of  the  drama  as  well  as 
the  student  of  sociology  may  well  be 
Interested  in  the  decision  of  the  Judi- 
cial Court  of  A<lministrai.ion  at  Berlin 
that  overruled  an  order  of  the  Prefect  , 
of  Police  by  which  a performance  of 
I’aul  llevse’s  drama  "Mary  .Magda- 
lene" was  prohibited.  Centuries  ago 
Mary  was  a favorite  heroine  of  the 
miracle  plays,  and  quaintly  reallslic 
speeches  were  put  into  her  mouth.  The 
clergy  then  thought  no  harm  of  such 
.shows;  they  encouraged  them  in  every 
way.  The  gradual  disappearance  of 
mtnicle  tmd  pas.sion  pl.ays  and  the 
protest  against  all  of  them  except  the 
one  at  Oberammergau  is  an  Interesting 
study.  Mr.  He\  se  is  a most  prominent 
figure  in  German  literature;  he  i.s  far 
removet!  from  suspicion  of  sensation- 
alism; and  his  spirit  in  the  treatment 
of  tiie  subject  must  Inevitably  bo  differ- 
ent from  that  shown  by  others.  Mr. 
Kdgar  Saltus,  for  instance. 


The  two  most  prominent  eharact>r- 
Istles  of  the  larrikin  are  his  p:.trint- 
Ism  and  his  irreveri  nt  democratic 
spirit.  Thtre  are  so  many  patii.-its 
. in  all  countries  that  we  remember  Dr. 
I Joltnson’s  definition,  and  do  not  w.irm 
toward  the  lairikin  for  this  chi.rac- 
1'  risilc  alone.  The  irreverence  of  his 
|d.  moeratlc  .si>irlt  may  be  judg.  cl  bv  ti  e 
report  of  a shocked  loyalist  who  ;.l 
[ the  Sydney  review  by  Dte  Duke  of 
York  asked  a larilkln  just  where  his 
Uoyal  Highness  was.  "Near  that  11  eg. 
a little  cove  i’.i  a big  black  ’ati"  Tla 
nariator  adds  with  a idous  saullle: 
".\nd  Dlls  wben  Australia  v.  is  abso- 
l.ilely  ringing  with  effusive  loyalty.” 
■VVe  pref  r another  instance.  "A 
Borne-Jones  '.Vdam  and  Kve’  carto'oi 
Wits  behind  me.  and  I was  trying 
to  elicit  answers  to  its  .subject.  1 
soon  found  the  matter  pretty  hi  peloss. 
and  realizing  that  1 sltould  nave  to 
tell  them,  I asked.  'Well,  now,  who 
was  the  first  man?’  Dead  silence. 
Broken  at  last  by  one  small  lartlkin, 
who  bricily  ob-rrve.l,  'G.awd.'  Here, 
indeed,  was  democracy  in  excelsls.  The 
levoiing  down  process  could  go  no 
furtberl"  There  are  poems  in  Swin- 
burne's “Song.s  Before  Sunrise’ 
charged  with  this  larrlkiuian  belii  f. 


SersoTatio^^of  ‘ Alda  by  Mls.s“Norwood 
was  one  that  will  bo  remember^,. 

••Alda"  will  be  performed  qn  Tnurs- 
dav  and  Saturdav  evenings  an^d  at  the 
Wednesday  matinee.  Mr.  Goff  will 
take  the  part  of  Amonasro  in  the  even- 
ing performances.  The  opera  this  e'V’en- 
Sg  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings 
and  at  the  Saturday  matinee  -will  be 
"Martha,”  with  Gertrude  Rennysou, 
•Pthel  Du  Fre.  Mc.ssrs.  d’AubIgnfe  and 
Goff  Mr  Pauli  will  sing  the  P«rt  of 
Plunkett  on  Friday  evening  and  nt  the 
Saturday  matinee.  , 

PMhp  Hmle. 


Mr.  Laurence  Housman.  who  has 
written  some  remarkable  religious  poe- 
try, is  the  author  of  "Bethlehem."  a 
nativity  play,  and  he  hopes  to  produce 
it  at  London  ancJ  Oxford  this  winter. 
If  subscribers  will  be  ready.  M'ill  the 
Censor  object  to  the  production  of  a 
religious  play  In  a licensed  theatre 
which  takes  money  at  the  door? 


We  are  not  so  particular  about  the 
treatment  of  other  religions  In  the 
theatre.  'Witness  the  success  of  certain 
operettas  by  Offenbach,  in  which  the 
dwellers  on  Olympus  were  insolently 
mocked.  tVitness  the  manner  in 
which  Eastern  religions  of  today 
arc  employed  by  modem  librettists  to 
serve  in  spectacle  or  raise  a laugh. 
He  was  none  the  less  a good  Christian 
who  took  off  liis  hat  whenever  he 
passed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  modern 
Rome. 


Be  tlicn  thine  own  home,  and  In  thyself 
dwell: 

Inn  anywhere; 

And  seeing  the  snail,  which  everywhere  doth 
roam, 

Carrying  his  own  home  still,  still  Is  at  home, 
T'ollow  (for  he  Is  easy  paced)  this  snail; 

IJe  thine  own  Palace,  or  the  World’s  thy  Jail. 


IM.  1‘iO'L 

TREMONT  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Henry  tV.  Savage’s  English 
Grand  Opera  Company  began  last  night 
the  fourth  and  last  week  of  the  season 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  with  a per- 
formance of  Verdi’s  "Alda."  There 
was  a very  large  and  enthusiastic 
ence.  Mr.  Emanuel  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Whn  TOn-  j.  P-  Coombs 

lida  Adelaide  NorWTOd 




Boston.  Oct.  9,  1902. 

Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day;  I 

Can  you  inform  me  if  there  has  been 
any  cause  assigned  for  the  potent  smell  I 
of  skunk  with  which  the  South  Station 
is  too  often  permeated?  Of  course  I 
do  not  suppose  it  really  is  skunk; 
neither  does  It  seem  probable  that  the 
smell  comes  from  a perfume  much 
fa-'ored  by  some  ladles,  and  known  as 
“Parma  Violets,”  the  effect  of  which 
upon  unsophisticated  olfactory  organs 
is  deceptively  like  that  of  skunk.  But, 
if  the  odor  is  neither  Parma  violets 
nor  skunk,  what  is  it? 

Yours,  etc., 

P.  V.  NASO. 


Kimfis  Francis  J,  Boyle 

A.™ro-;;::;;..:..v 

Priestess  M^iudc  Raniey 

Mes^erger ' :. Charles  Fulton 


We  cannot  understand  why  anyone 
should  run  the  risk  of  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment for  the  sake  of  swiping  and 
sporting  a diamond  pin.  The  fashion- 
able stone  this  coming  winter  will  be 
a topaz,  at  least  this  is  the  decree  of 
the  mysterious  Council  of  Ton,  who 
siqiply  the  newspapers  with  notes  on 
fashions.  Even  if  the  diamond  were  to 
be  the  stone  of  stones  for  breakfast 
parties,  literary  gatherings  and  obser- 
\ation  cars,  the  fate  of  the  hero  in  "The 
Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  ’ should  deter 
any  prudent  young  man  from  wearing  a 
glittering  bauble  which  would  inevita- 
bly lead  him  to  extravagance  in  dress, 
thought,  conduct. 


The  "larrikin”  of  Sydney  has  lately 
been  under  the  microscope.  Some,  like 
Mr.  Ambrose  Pratt,  regard  him  as  a 
bitter  foe  to  society,  a co-operative 
murderer,  a dangerous  person  in  every 
way.  Others  prefer  to  study  him  as  a 
humorist.  We  are  under  the  impression^ 

hal  some  mouths,  or  even  ^ rm  t 

T:j;";:::rn‘wihe::^‘"^nandfun^ 

.ih  word;  it  Is  a relie  of  oonvlet  days, 
derived  from  KalhAvs-Enslislu  Jear^^^^ 
"cute”  and  ’ klnclier  ’ or  Kin  ->oun„ 
Jlr  or  ”kin”  is  a diminutive  torm-r- 
atlon.  and  the  root  of  the  word  i.s 
Pieneh  ■ liirron."  Engli.sh  ”Larr\,  L.  -- 
In  ’latro.”  Then  there  is  the  legend 
that  Sergt.  D.alton  once 
l.rlsoner  Into  court  and  ■ ^.p -t 
rich,  fruity.  Irish  ac<-nt  the.  I l e 1 o> 
V.::s  always  ”a  larr-okin  about  the 
-irr.'ts.”  The  magistral.-  as^ed.  a 
what,  Serg-ant"”  "-N 
wersliip.  was  the  ,tu.  « 
was  in  the  police  i, 

forth  "."■'sergt.  DalTOT. 

! ""ory°  timt'the  eontempor.irv  files  have 
! hnen  ransacked  iu  S’  dney.  but  no  -ec- 
■d  of  the  ease  has  been  found. 


The  performance  on  the  whole^^  %vas 
surprisingly  good.  ’’Surprisingly,’  for 
It  Is  not  an  easy  task  to  sing,  act, 
or  stage  this  great  opera  of  Verdi.  The 
singers  must  be  In  herclc  vein;  there 
must  be  blood  and  fife  and  passion. 
The  music  makes  severe  demands  on 
voices;  the  score  calls  for  lallmte  at- 
tention to  detail  as  well  as  a thunder- 
ous volume;  so  far  as  stage-appoint- 
ments are  concerned,  the  opera  taxe.s 
the  painter,  carpenter  and  machinist, 
the  opportunity  for  rich  or  striking 
costumes  and  a sumptuous  and  ^on- 
trasted  show  must  not  be  neglected. 
But  scenery  and  costumes  ahjne  wilt 
not  save  this  opera.  , 

Miss  Norwood  was  neither  a genteel 
lady’s  maid,  a professional  beauty,  nor 
a mere  singer.  She  often  sang  .with 
genuine  dlstlnclion.  with  vocal  intel- 
Ugence,  with  true  finesse.  ®he  had  a . 
definite  idea  of  what  she  should  do, 
she  had  composed  the  impersontMlon, 
and  thus  her  voice  was  a true  medium 
i.f  expression,  an  Instrument  tor  v-anous 
emotions.  She  was  not  always  grace- 
ful In  gesture,  she  was  not  always  for 
tiinate  In  facial  play,  but  on  the  w-hoie 
she  was  dramatic  and  passionate,  ana 
bv  her  Intensity  she  carried  convicUon. 
Thus  in  the  first  scene  she  t''aa  ^ec- 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

I learn  by  an  article  in  the  Tran- 
script of  your  town  that  the  Carnegie 
Library  is  located  at  Homestead,  far 
from  the  smoky  section  of  Pittsburgh. 
That  the  Transcript  should  make  such 
an  error’  is  a severe  shock  to  me. 
Hemtslead,  it  is  true,  is  five  miles 
from  here;  but  the  Carnegie  Library  Is 
In  Pittsburgh,  which  is  a less  smoky' 
place  than  homestead.  S.  B.  P. 


There  is  a scheme  in  London  tor  the 
establishment  of  a “hugfi  residental 
club  for  mercantile  clerks.”  This  club 
is  designed  for  single  men  who  earn 
weekly  a sum  equivalent  to  from  $10  to 
$17  58.  For  about  $7  50  a week  the  mem- 
bers would  have  board  and  lodging, 
the  use  of  public  rooms,  a library,  a 
billiard  room,  etc.  If  the  member’s 
income  were  $10  a w'eek  he  would  have 
left  $2  50  for  fare.s,  clothes,  amusements, 
and  among  amusements  are  to  be 
reckoned,  no  doubt,  beer  and  tobacco. 
Some  object  to  the  scheme  because  It 
will  spoil  young  men  for  matrimony. 
“Take  the  case  of  the  young  man  w'ho 
with  an  Income  of  f2  a week,  has  his 
beard,  bedroom,  smoking  room  and 
library,  and  ’all  the  comforts^  of  a club’ 
^or  30  shillings.  If  that  young  man 
wants  to  take  a wife  he  will  have  to 
give  up  his  club  comforts,  and  probftbly 
in  a home  of  his  own  he  will  get  con- 
siderably less  luxury  for  his  money.” 


Thus  in  me  nrst  scene  sue  « .. — 

tlve  where  other  and'  more  famous  ! gm  there  is  nothing  so  depressing  as 
sopranos  are  as  lay-figares.  ’There  ^ u is  even  more 


sopranos  are  aa  ‘a-’:”'’ .’'•V..  ,7,7,51, 
was  a sense  of  proportion  In  her  wqjrk. 
She  w'ivs  not  monotonously  robust  or 
hysterical;  she  knew  the  worth  °*  t?" 
stralnl  and  that  passion  may  smoulder 
she  approached  tier  climaxes  with  art, 
and  in  the  strongest  scenes  she  was 
still  mistress  of  her^lf.  , phrases 
of  more  gontle  emotion.  In  declMia- 
lion,  in  momelits  of  apparent  aban- 
donment, In  the  height  of  ensemble, 
in  the  constant  sugg'estion  oi 
various  moods  she  was  often  admira- 
ble. 

Miss  Ivell  was  less  of  a virago  and 
more  of  a woman  than  the  Amnerls 
generally  seen  in  later  yars.  She,  too, 
had  her  fortunate  moments.  She  was 
not  always  vocally  effective,  and  this 
war.  especially  true  when  the  music 


wa"  ln"?h'e1ot?Tr  reglsren  "Xhl^"  woman  woma '/in' ^simple  way 'ru’’l'd%ie/erbe 
V.  «.r^+  trmoh  Hfp  nf  flprvia’s 


The  friend?  of  the  larrikin  admit  thatj 
1,  ,.eore/;it?  the  failur,  of  Aurtral.arf 
c!-.  iIi'/.ation  ^.^aiities 

of 'a'  good  soMieV.  and  bis  conduct  in 
tatm  aud  daneiug 
...a,-'-  Iu  the  gallery  of  the 
!,  throw  off  coat  an'i  "'n>«Icoat. 

borrow  I program  -.viL.-.nut  arki-i.,  pi 
borio.v  .1  pi  , ,;n,.;t., ration  in 

ruission.  :ind  piactue  -I 

a O'.ret  lio.t  ur.euni fort. oily  _ V;-;.  ^ 

of  your  li.ivk.  neterth.  • . h-= 


1 stnai 


in  the  lower  resister.  T.nis  woman  wom<in  m <i  mihijic  y . ^ , 

of  "indisputable  promls'e  has  yet  much  niore  squalid  than  the  life  of  Servia  s 
to  learn  in  the  art  of  singing,  and  tt  and  Queen.  Alexander,  hard-up. 

Is  a pity  that  she  Is  now  so  often  Draga’s  pin  money,  $400  a 

flag 'ln°au*k'  of  rhythmic  rnonm.  She  made  a row  in  the  presence 

vaJues?  e'to.— that  should  have  been  cor-  of  the  courtiers  who  saved  their  ruler 
rected  before  she  took  even  ^J^*^^**  from  her  claws.  The  Kins  a w’eek  or 
parts.  Jlr.  Sheehan’s  voice  was  brii-  afterward  asked  her  to  lend  him 
na?u%e^Tor‘/fmge"hlro"°  Mr  money;  she  refused  this  and  then  there 

piaved  the  part  of  Amonasro  with  -^vas  a terrible  scene.  There  was  abuse, 
spirit.  His  voice  did  not  always  re-  pp,fre  was  recrimination.  The  wor.?ted- 
spond  to  the  deniands  of  the  composer.  ^ ^ motto  "Nobles.se  oblige,”  was 

^?o^as!^n"Sllf/lnfVi?S‘tra^d"not°du"  turned  face  toward  the  wall.  Then 
dam  Eust.alned  tones  as  an  EgypUan  they,  came  to  blows.  She  boxed  his 
fad.  and  therefore  to  be  rejected.  The  ^^^s,  and  he,  In  the  attempt  to  dodge, 
other  parts  wore  acceptably  struck  her  violently  on  the  arm.  This 

reminds  us  of  the  words  of  Father 
generally  brought  here  by  operatic  Bazard.  the  Saint  SImonian:  There  Is 

companie.s  on  their  travels,  and  the  cos-  earth  for  each  man  only  one  woman 
tumes  were  striking.  Amnerls  for  once  woman  only  one  man, 

a.^Ilfdft  was  flasfnf  to^obsirvt  who  are  destined  to  form  in  marriage 
that  the  Egyptologists  consulted  by  Mr.  a hamonious  union.  How  differeut 
Savage  recommended  the  skirt  that  now  sentiment  in  the  old  Hebrew  song 

reveals  and  now  conceals  The  famous  triumph:  “To  every  man  a damsel 
march  was  executed  with  poifip  ana  ^ 

ceremony,  and  the  long  trumpets  were  or  two.  

in  the  procession,  although  they  blew 

uncertain  tones.  The  chorus  was  ^ ^ what  has  Belgrade  not  seen  In 

crallv  good  and  often  excellent..  The  cruelly,  bloodshed,  horror. 


in- 


i’' 


■io 


1 


1 liiS  9 


Moi 


met?  .Mr.  Beatty-Klngston  did  not 
.speak  well  of  the  historic  town  whfen 
he  .saw  it  under  Milan  Obrenovlch  IV. 

•■IVlth  respect  to  such  petty  details, 
acees.sorlal  to  health  and  comfort,  a.» 
paving,  lighting,  drainage  and  water- 
supply,  it  is  about  a century  behind  i '2 
any  average  German  provincial  town 
iof  reactionary  ten-dencles— say  Stargard 
or  Nassau;  venerable  burghs  which  the  1 
most  ardently  patriotic  Teuton  would  ;t' 
Iscarcely  choose  to  put  forward  as  .shin- 
jng  Illustrations  of  urban  progress.  ® * 
• • • A semi-barbarous  town,  or  rather  s iK®®  '' 
lovcrgrown  village,  as  ugly  as  It  Is  In- It  '"““I’ 
convenient,  surpassingly  dirty,  sordid. 


uncomfortable,  and  Ill-administered 
• • * A tame  hoe  eouehnpt  ant  the  Jk 


A tame  hog  couchant.  plentifully  fnt  I 
bemired,  should  be  its  crest,  were  It  { ® 

endowed  with  so  respectable  an  attrl-  ■»  ' ' 
ibute.”  Furthermore  he  found  the  it 
women  ugly  and  hideously  dressed.  I|  ' 
They  are  disagreeably  fat  at  an  early  1 
age  and  have  ''large  hands  and  feet,  ijitnitw 
thick  joints,  rough-hewn  feature.s,  and  t 
sallow  complexions.  • • » They  are  I 
frequently  grandmothers  at  six  or  seven-  l-iStKi' 
and-twenty,  by  which  time  they  are.  t'-^ 
with  rare  exceptions,  wrinkled,  yellow-  J mlw 


and  shapeless,  whilst  their  husbands 
are  still  comely  and  stalwart  young 
men.” 


I The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  must  have  been  ® 
desperately  hard  up  for  copy  when  it : 
'published  an  article  by  a Roman  cor- 
|respondent  on  the  invention  of  eau  de 
Cologne  and  how-  to  tell  the  genuine  t 
larticle.  "We  may  now  expect  to  see  I 
i‘'The  Mystery  of  Caspar  Hauser,"  "Was 
(Marshal  Ney  really  Shot?"  "An  account 
of  the  Elephant-Man,”  or  any  other 
llme-wom,  battered  plug. 
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Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  In  his  weekly  out- 
put Is  more  resourceful.  Thus  he 
thought  a description  of  unknown  per- 
sons he  met  in  Switzerland  rvould  in- 
terest the  readers  of  the  Referee,  so 
he  filled  space  as  follows:  "I  met  a [ 
young  French  lady  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  ! 
dressed  In  hunting  breeches  and  put-  | 
ties,  a bright  red  flannel  shirt,  and  a „ 
jockey  cap.  On  the  road  to  the 
Glacier  of  ArgentiOres  I encountered  a 
French  gentleman  in  knickerbockerit, 
a military  cloak,  .and  a white  pith  hel- 
met. He  had  with  him  two  ladies  ex- 
quisitely dressed  for  a garden  party- 
say  at  Buckingham  Palace— and  a 
young  Arab  chieftain,  who  carried  an  ' 
alpenstock  and  wore  an  eyeglass  in  ad- 
dition to  his  native  costume.  Behind  i] 
the  party,  carrying  a bundle  of  um- 
brellas. was  a Burmese  girl  in  native 
costume.” 
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a home  at  a club;  it  is  even  more  ; 
ir.cr.ctonous  than  life  at  a hotel,  for 
at  the  hotel  the  human  panorama  is 
more  varied,  and  you  are  not  obliged 
to  exert  youself  to.  be  civil  to  fellow 
boardtrs,  whereas  at  a club  you  cannot 
afford  to  Incur  the  reproach  of  ’’ffflsh 
ne.os,”  a term  that  suggests  "gruff” 
and  "uppish.”  Wc  are  inclined  to  be-  | 
lieve  that  after  a year  at  this  club 
‘for  mercantile  clerks,  an  inmate  w*onld 
gladly  live  with  less  outward  show 
and  with  the  wife  of  his  fancy. 


The  natural  answer  is,  "Well,  what  of  i| 
it?”  We  are  glad  personally  that  Mr. 
Sims  did  indulge  himself  in  de.scrip- 
tion;  hence  this  paragraph.  It  is  true 
that  such  varied  costumes  are  not  to 
bO  seen  In  Boston,  and  not  even  in 
the  .suburbs;  but  suppo.se  we  should 
publish  each  day  the  names  of  persons 
met  on  Boylston,  Tremont,  Winter, 
School  Streets  and  Temple  Place  with 
some  pleasant  remark  concerning  taste 
in  dress,  freshness  of  complexion, 
graceful  walk,  eagle  glance,  imposing 
presence.  This  column  would  be 
greedily  read  by  many,  who  we.uM  get 
out  of  bed  the  earlier  to  see  if  their 
names  were  mentioned.  If  Mr.  Sims 
had  published  'the  name.s  of  the  French 
lady  and  gentleman,  the  Arab  chief- 
lain  and  the  Burmese  girl,  each  bear- 
er of  the  name  would  undoubtedly  have 
bought  a dozen  or  more  copies  of  the 
Referee  to  mark  and  mail  to  fricndi. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Cape  Cod  man. 
am  very  fond  of  green  corn;  but  I doii  i 
like  it  so  young  that  it's  like  eating 
blisters.” 
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Professor  Adolf  Lorenz  of  Vienna, 
in  the  pit  of  the  amphitheatre  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Chicago  performed  marvelous  opera- 
tions in  the  presence  ot  m 
and  students.  He  operated  tor 
oral  and  bilateral  congenital  distortions, 
of  the  hip;  he  operated  without  a knff^ 
or  any  mechanical  appliance  and  wltn 
cut  breaking  bones.  "A  series  of  rapid.; 
deft  turns,  twists  and  . , 

ICnowledge,  skill,  a certain  amount  or 
daring  and  precision  ot 
which  showed  a knowledge 
breadth  of  how  far  to  move  and  t 
had  wrought  w'hat  medical  men  a> 
wUl  a cure.  It  had  taken  five  min- 


r‘tl,  of 


utes.” 


•^ruly  a wonder  of  wondf  s.  'There’: 


been  nothing  like  it  since  thf. 


tViA  Hflvs  nf  Arniirath  n nrl  MnhO- 


rerfo;med  b^^  Slasher,  the  emlnen| 
surgeon  and  friend  Mr. 
kins.  Mr.  Hopkins  told  Mr  Plc^>;;| 
that  the  boy  whose  leg  had  ^ee 
,-ed  by  Mr.  Slasher  ate  an 


moved  oy  — _ - , 

meditUely  after  the  cuttmg 
he  wasn’t  going  to  lie  th'fre  and 


greatly;  and  so 
Professor  Lorenz. 


The  ancients  are  not 
for  their  treatment  of  dislocat 
the  hip  joint.  Here  is  a pleasant 


E<ni 
the  mnn 


Je'  ^'  'iJ'yagBFW  i.auy  iiarriPT  wf.-i  il 

rse  board  .„■  bmch,  and  alons  f ”rr  one  woman,  'i,', 

a whole  len.ath  let  certain  Butters  be  , j'lnrri-  t Ji/h  “ ''f'-''lily  ImaBlne  a Lady 
■coped  out,  in  breadth  and  depth  dnetlve  tlml.  a<> 

>t  niofe  than  three  flnffer.^',  and  not  ;ner»,.„oi  purel,v 

ore  than  four  liiiBers  distant  from 
e another,  so  th.at  the  extremity  of 
c lever  being  InKcrted  into  them  may 
ipel  the  limb  wherever  It  Is  reQuire:!. 
the  nii<ld]e  of  the  board  or  bench 
another  piece  ol  wood  be  fastened 
out  a fbot  in  length,  and  in  thiek- 
ss  like  that  which  is  inserted  in  the 
treniity  of  a sp.ade,  so  that  when 
c man  is  pulled  along,  this  piece  of 


shreT'll‘’^**""i  Mlss’riennyson  iLked' 
ho  easily  made  up  with  her  singing 

'fem-,rknT,‘e“ 

Of  n\  and  fine  purity  of  tone. 

wL  eneorod  sn  Summer” 

ftnf.oiou  iind  re-enror#afi  ■ if  /io 

™f  i s too,  with  a zest 


men 
women;  liow 
glory;  how 
Hadlng’s  eyes 


■od  may  c'omc  between  the  pmlneum  machine "°t  suggest  the 
d the  head  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  ))-,-e-  habUuaUv  worn  t^°t?an  has  so 

nt  the  yielding  of  the  body  when  vlVlia'^L^°that‘ nlt‘uraiPv%“‘; 
Hed  by  the  feet,  anc  ,he...K,.  „rp,„  ^he  way  of  confoundrngTera 

ne.  a,cowI.  It  seems  that  is  ail  a mi- 


lled by  the  feet,  and  thereby  oftt  n 
viatlng  the  necessity  of  making 
mter-extenslon;  'and  at  the  same 
le  when  the  body  is  extended  this 
ce  of  wood  will  push  the  head  of  the 
h outwards. 


[Ippocrates  recommended 


s:lll 


evwenurip^^^^ 

on4d  ln“'i^e?rog.mry®P?  o'off"  IlPo 
both  sang  and  acted  Plunkett  with  aiP 
thonty  and  splendid  effect 

....  -o'oya'"blt,"b,frj^/‘^ 

re  agreeable  operation.  The  patient  /-ord  Tristan  was  scaPcei  ".spontMeoiw 
= su.spended  with  his  he.ad  two  cubits  dV’  * "'ell  given  and 

ant  from  the  ground.  ”Then  an  ex-  'lV.r%'  hj)use  moved  the 

t young  man  Is  to  seize  the  affected  riotous  enthusiasm^  almost 

ih  in  his  arms  at  its  thickest  pari, 

■re  the  head  of  the  thigh  is  lodged, 
suddenly  suspend  himself  from,  the 
I.  by  which  means  the  joint  will 
clHy  return  to  its  place.” 


ecJI/  / (j  . / f ^ 


r.  Mas'.’agni  eats,  sloep.o,  talk'=, 
.'es  in  the  lime  light.  The  question 
's  this:  Did  he  or  did  he  rot 
te  a hymn  in  honor  of  ,\dmiril 
vey?  When  he  went  to  Madrid  'ast 
.•  to  conduct  a performance  at  the 
al  Theatre  he  wrote  a letter  to  a 
spaper. 

Vhat  I wish  to  contradict  absolutely  is 
jfal.se  report  that  has  been  spread  that  I 
written  a hymn  in  honor  of  tht*  Atnpr- 
Adniiral  D(*Wfy.  Now,  l declare  on 
[honoi-  That  1 have  never  written  any 
n hortor  of  Dewey:  further.  that 

[i  It  was  proposed  to  mo  to  write  one. 

■ fused  decidedly  and  succeeded  in  re- 
■*  any  compensation  no  mattef  how 
the  figure  then  is  no  occasion  to 
lion  now.  As  an  Italian  I should  have 
h good  carp  not  to  cause  the  slightest 
j to  a sister  nation,  and  I may  add  that 
jeause  of  my  refusal  was  ilie  race  fe’=‘l- 
jwhlch  shou'd  make  all  of  us  J..atins 
i'd  and  proud." 

J PIETRO  JI.\?C.VGNI. 


eu'cmembei 
« noted 
Wmn  in  h. 
»t ’es.nro,  it 


j .jd  yet  in  spite  of  thl.s  declaration 
remember  that  foreign  music-jour- 
the  performance  of  a 
honor  of  rXdmiial  Dewey” 

. Italy,  on  Jul>-  23.  1.S93,  b'-- 
j*  an  audience  of  2000,  and  that  the 
W;  was  heartily  applr.udi.d.  J.s  it 
:»s.-,ble  tl;at  they  all  combined  in  189) 
dOiiiake  his  vi.sit  to  Spain  In  190  i im- 
■ iftlible?  If  so,  then  was  h?  cruelly 
■ hiBlered  by  a reptile  press. 

Mr.  Mascagni  has  his  hapc’x-  m.o- 
s.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  s'rnply  de- 
ed — like  Clara  in  llv.  story  — 
the  i'.'.cidcntal  music  to  “The  Kter- 
'itv.”  "1  am  no  mu.s'cian  vnjself,” 
Mr.  Caine,  '•but  a;  I listc-n  to  it 
m to  breatiie  again  the  •.■cry  air  of 


p ‘.Mfre'd  Dreyfus  does  not  seize 
Ijipportuuities.  When  he  v.a.s  asked 
I he  editor  of  the  SiCcle  for  some 
ilscences  of  Zola,  he  answered, 
is  too  'sad  a moment,  and  my 
Pw  is  too  poignant  to  allow  me  to 
■I^r  in  public  now  of  the  great,  and 
' friend  whom  I have  ju.st  lost." 
‘■'t?.  . Dre.vliis  were  a hustler  he  would 
” d|o  (he  death  of  his  friend  for 
o ;|  and  charge  a fancy  price  by  the 
enfor  friendship  has  its  advantages 
♦ “after  the  friend  is  cold  and  stiff. 


eviewer  speaks  in  the  Pali  Mall 
j te  of  ”E.  Allan  Poc.”  No, ' Poe 
I I't  part  ills  name  in  the  mid(i]e.  The 
bl'Hous  influence  of  names!  If  Poe 
p[)ecn  nam,ed  George  or  Augustus 
ftp  he  ever  I;ave  been  master  of 
if^and  verse? 

“MARTHA”  SUNG. 


Bliow’s  Favorite  Opera  Is  Success- 
Interpreted  by  Mr.  Savage’s 
iCj  npany. 

wtow's  “Martha”  was  the  opera 
1 at  the  Tremont  Theatre  last 
ng  by  Henry  W.  Savage’s  English 
1 Cempany.  Mr.  Emanuel  con- 
M and  ihc  cast  was  as  follows: 
Harriet  Durham. ..  .Gertrude  Rennyson 

lj'L;-, •■.......Ethel  Houston  Du  ‘ Fre 

Tristan  Milkeford Francis  Carrier 

‘peft  Winfred  Goft 

Lloyd  D Aublgne 

heriff j.  Parker  Coombs 

^ performance  w'as  a thoroughly 
’actory  one  throughemt.  Flotow's 
seemed  cprlously  old-fashioned. 
Us  music  so  completely  divorced  | 
its  action  and  its  naive  attempts ' 
.mor.  Yet  the  melodies  themselves 
apparently  as  popular  as  ever,  and 
lost  nothing  in  charm  and  in  et- 
as voiced,.'  by  Mr.  Savage’s  prln- 
•7  and  chotus.  ; 


It  is  frequently  said  that  the  con- 
firmed bachelor  is  the  most  selfish  of 
■ mankind.  He  never  does  anything  for 
anybody.  He  neglects  to  give  Christmas 
presents  to  his  niece.s  and  nephews,  he 
does  not  take  his  sister-in-law  to  the 
theatre,  he  prefers  to  spend  his  sum- 
mers in  his  own  way.  These  are  griev- 
ous charges;  but  is  there  any  selfish- 
ness like  unto  that  of  the  large,  united, 
happy  family?  The  members  are  ao  bu.s- 
led  in  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of 
each  other  that  there  is  no  outside 
world.  Father  is  the  most  generous  of 
men;  mother  has  the  loveliest  charac- 
ter; George  is  wonderfully  talented  and 
he  could  rise  to  the  top  of  any  profes- 
sion if  he  should  only  apply  himself; 
it  Is  a pity  that  Eugene  did  not  go  into 
opera,  for  his  voice  is  superior  to  that 
of  De  Reszke,  and  Henry  acts  David 
Garrick  better  than  Sothern  did:  Susie  , 
I has  the  most  classical  features  and  the 
most  superbly  moulded  form  of  any  ■ 
woman  in  Boston:  Louise  is  “consid-  j 
ered  by  good  judges”  to  be  a remarka-  I 
ble  water-colorlst.  No,  there  never  was  ’ 
such  a happy  family,  not  even  in  the 
famous  museum  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  And  | 
the  members  live  well  and  deny  them-  . 
selves  nothing,  though  the  poor  may 
starve  on  their  doorstep.  They  have  no  [ 
thought  for  anyone  outside  their  walls.  ( 
“Yes,  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  much  > 
suffering  In.  the  world;  but  we  have  so 
much  to  do  at  home  and  there  are  so 
many  charitable  organizations,  that  we 
really  cannot  trouble  ourselves.”  “We 
saw  in  the  newspaper  that  your  moth- 
er died.  Was  she  sick  long?  We  ought 
to  be  more  friendly,  but  you  know  how  It 
Is— our  family  Is  so  large  and  so  united. 
Did  she  suffer  any?  Well,  it  must  be  a 
relief  to  you  all.  'That  is  the  sensible 
and  the  most  consoling  way  of  looking 
at  it.  I suppose  you  will  not  be  able 
to  see  Duse?”  • • 

Here  is  the  story  of  a strange  coin- 
cidence told  by  a Liverpool  correspond- 
ent of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  On  a Sat- 
urday afternoon  (Sept.  27)  he  and  his 
brother-in-law  discussed  the  question 
of  second-sight 'and  the  subst  intiallty 
of  dreams,  and  the  bt  other-in-iaw  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  de- 
scribed a dream  he  had  had  on  the 


Wi'  read  an  iirticlc  aboni  Ih® 

other  day;  how  gray  eyes  ha'..-  been 
the  ideal  of  all  great  novelists;  how 
have  light  eyes  ofteimr  than 
green  eyes  arc  for 
the  corners  of  Jane  ; 
were  slit  by  a 
lancet  and  thus  lengthened  when 
she  was  about  three  years  old  and  to 
her  great  advantage,  etc.,  etc. 

But  there  was  no  mention  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  who  had  eyes  “so  fiery  and 
sparkling  that  hi.s  very  friends  and 
familiar  acquaintances  were  not  able, 
to  look  upon  them;  though,  when  he  j 
was  disporting  himself  among  the  la- 
dies, with  an  admirable  change  he  could 
convert  his  fierce  looks  Into  tho.=e  of 
softness.”  Nor  v/as  there  mention  of 
the  one-eyed  servant  of  the  Duke  of 
Briganza,  who  with  his  eye  could  make  . 
any  falcon  or  sparrow-hawk  ib  flight, 

fail  to  the  ground  as  though  it  were 
dead.  Nor  was  Olo  of  Norway  cited, 
who  by  the  ’’brandishes  of  his  eye” 
frightened  the  most  valiant  foe.  Theo- 
dore Beza  iiad  eyes  of  such  a bright- 
ness that  in  the  niglit  time,  when  it  i 
wn.s  daik,  “they  sent  out  such  a light' 
a.s  formed  an  outward  circle  of  it  about 
them.”  And  why  was  there  no  discus- 
sion about  the  men  to  whom  St. 
Augustine  preaci'.ed;  ’’and  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Efniopia  we  saw  men  that 
had  but  one  eye,  and  that  i)lactd  in 
tile  midst  of  their  foreheads.” 


Let  ns  now  praise  famous  men.  Mr. 
C’almesnil  was  at  one  lime  the  chief 
orrament  of  Jlr.rseillcs.  for  ho  could 
throw  all  wrestlers.  In  search  of  fresh 
glory  he  ernign-ated  to  Kremlin,  where  he 
astonished  the  inhaittants  by  drinking 
30  absinthes  a day.  In  this  work  he  was 
indefatigable,  but  now  and  then  he 
would  .spend  profitably  a vacation  In 
the  mad-house.  One  night' at  about  the 
29th  glass  he  saddened  his  admirers 
In  the  cafe  by  announcing  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  South  Africa  to  fight 
the  perfidious  English.  Somehow  or 
other  he  paid  Iiis  passage  and  went. 
Ten  months  later  he  returned  in  su- 
perb physical  condition.  He  bought  a 
villa  and  admitted  that  he  had  made 
30.000  francs  ' as  a volunteer.  'Wlien 
asked  ”How?”  he  winked  and  put 
the  question  by.  It  was  on  a peaceful 
Sunday  afternoon  that  Mr.  Calmesnil 
! determined  to  wreck  the  Casino.  Fired 
by  absinthe  he  knocked  over  two  or 
tliree  tables  merely  to  stretch  his 
sculptural  legs.  The  audience  joined 
in  the  sport.  Policemen  were  tossed 
about  as  though  they  were  paper  bags 
distended  with  wind.  Reinforcements 
were  ordered,  roughs  came  to  the  as- 
, si.stauce  of  Mr.  Calmesnil.  The  people 
looked  on  from  a safe  -distance  and 
! cheered.  And  to  think  that  now  the  he- 
! ro  of  the  Transvaal  is  in  a jail,  or  a 
Bastille,  as  Mr.  George  Francis  Train 
used  to  call  his  enforced  boarding 
house! 

0 'I  . 

MISS  MARY  MUENCHHOFF. 

Her  First  Appearance  in  Boston — 

A Song'  Recital  of  Uncommon  In- 
terest Which.  Sho-wed  That  the 
Singer’s  Reputation  Is  Well-  j 
Founded.  | 

Miss  Mary  Mlienclrhoff,  soprano,  sang 

for  the  first  lime  in  Boston  last  night 


!.;■  .it  of  breath  alkjwf  ia  r phrases  -'f 
a ";:th  and  mi  aning.  Hem  enunciation 
■s  umisuaily  diwilnd,  whatever  be  th-- 
language  of  the  v-rse.  H.>r  attaek  i.s 
(li-an  and  exact.  Her  colorature  Is  flu- 
ent, though  I firefer  Iier  in  songs  of 
in  intimate  nature  where  the  music 
Miggcsts  or  demands  a decldid  mood. 
H-r  performance  last  night  wias  not 
wholly  beyond  criticism.  Some  of  her 
upper  tones  were  thin,  and  in  color.-i- 
^nre  itney  w-ere  at  times  inclined  to  b<- 
a little  above-  the  true  pilch.  But  slie 
piowd  coiicl-a.sively  ttiat  she  had'  stud- 
-ed  earnestly.  Intelligently,  and  to  her 
great  advantage. 

Now  there  are  singers  who  are  the 
more  boresome  and  intolerable  on  ac- 
count ol  th-?ir  eariie.stness,  ju.st  as’  per- 
si?verance  is  not  tlie  one  characteristic 
composer  to  inspire  confidence  or 
'Vin  app)‘(;b‘iUon.  'I'here  are  intcIUe'ent 
singers  without  a voice.  They  also  are 
to  b'7  avoided  in  tliis  vale  of  tears  Mi--- 
Munchhoff  is  something  more  than  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  singer  witli  a, 
sings  'wi'.h  distinction,  and 
she  Individualizes  each  song.  No  one 
should  be  blamed  for  trembling  witli 
anxiety  whenever  an  unknown  finger 
approaches  a group  of  17th  or  18th  cen- 
tury songs,  for  as  a rule  these  old  airs 
he  singularly  and  monotonously 
alike  '.and  they  remind  one  of  the  abom- 
inatioii  of  desolation  spoken  of  bv  the 
Hebrew  prophet.  The  fault,  or  c6ur.se' 
IS  m the  singer,  w'ho  has  learned  paiii- 
"'l^hout  any  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  the  music  or  the  art  of  the 
period  to  which  the  composers  bo- 
1 lA®  "'e-ht  each  of 

p-rcultar  charm, 
fi”"'  beautiful,  lor  example,  was  Mi.'-.s 
Muimhhoff  s interpretation  of  the  air 
by  Glordani! 

There  were  frequent  exhlbfions  of 
hnessp,  as  at  the  close  of  the  Berceuse 
T?'ii— T,®’®  recitative  of 

Bellini,  the  Pastoral  by  Veracini,  the 
songs  by  Schubert.  There  wa.s  no  ex- 
travagance in  emotion,  the  ■t'xtraia- 
gance  so  dearly  loved  by  our  German 
and  German-American  friends  There 
Iwa.s  no  suspicion  of  sentimentalism  or 
sensationali.sm.  There  -B'as  feeling 
however;  there  was  warm.th,  there  was 
brilliance,  there  was  evident  apprecia- 
tion of  poet  and  composer. 

It  is  a pity  that  Miss  Mlinc'nhoff  is 
not  more  careful  in  the  matter  of  fa- 
ci.al  expression.  It  is  not  necessarv 
that  a singer  in  the  delivery  of  a difll- 
oult  passage  .should  assume  'the  petri- 
fied .simper  of  the  ballet-girl  or  the 
grin  of  the  prizefighter  in  the  ring- 
hut  she  should  not  disfigure  hers:-lf 
needlessly. 

Philip 

I In  the  verie  heart  of  Barbarie,  the  Sclthian 
v.'omen.  after  they  had  washed  themselves, 
did  sprinkle,  dawhe,  and  powder  all  their 
bodie.s  and  faces  over,  with  a certaine  odorlf- 
eroti.s  drug,  that  groweth  in  their  Coun- 
trie:  which  dust  and  dawblng  being  taken 
away,  when  they  come  neere  men.  or  their 
husbands,  thej-  remalne  verie  cleane,  and 
with  a verie  sweet-savouring  perfume. 

Mr.  Charles  F^r6,  who  has  written 
agreeably  concerning  degeneracy  and 
criminality,  sensation  and  movement, 
has  contributed  an  article  to  the  Revue 
de  Medicine,  in  which  he  asserts  that 
the  skin  possesses  a certain  odor  which 
varies  according  to  the  individual,  the 
I age,  and  the  race.  The  Medical  Century 
observes  in  the  course  of  an  abstract 
of  tills  article:  “The  nervous  system 

seems  to  exert  much  Influence  over  the 
odor  of  the  cutaneous  secretions.  Ham- 
mond cites  the  case  of  a woman  who  al- 
ways gave  out  an  odor  of  pineapple” — 
the  fruit,  not  pineapple  rum— "when  she 
was  in  temper,  and  another  -who  smelt 
of  violets  when  suffering  from  an  hy- 
sterical attack.” 


preceding  night.  In  this  dream  he  saw  | at  Chickering  Hall.  The  program  was 
himself  and  relatives  standing  on  the  | as  follows;  ° 


platform  of  a railway-station.  An  ex- 
press train  rushed  by,  but  it  was  not 
out  of  sight  before  the  narrator  ex- 
claimed, "Good  heavens!  the  engine  is 


Caro  mlo  ben Ginrdnni 

panson  du  paplllon .\\\'!campi a 

Wlllst  du  deln  Herz  mlr  schenkert...  Bach 

Das  macht  der  tVind Bach 

Pastoral ....VerfoM 


off  the  line!”  'Then  he  was  horrified  ' .lieliini 

■ - --  Schubert 

.Schubert 


to;  see  the  car-i.oges  rock  from  ride  to  Auf  dem\vIsilV  zu  singe'n;;!.' 


side  until  they  lo.st  their  eq-ulllbrium 
and  toppled  over.  Other  delails  were 

iven.  The  correspondent  opened  his 
newspaper  of  Sept.  29  .and  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  accident  to  the  Lille  ex- 
press; the  particulars  we'.-e  almost 
idtntical  with  thos.i  of  the  imaginary 
catastrophe. 

■Walking  in  the  street  you  .say  to 
yourself,  not  without  cornplaconcy. 
“How  m'any  painfully  ugly  per-sons 
there  are  in  the  world!”  Jones  pa.ssing 
by  you  notices  you  and  others  and 
with  equal  smugness  makes  the  same 
remark. 


You  hear  today  of  "Kiplingisms”  and 
your  mind  turns  at  once  to  Rudyard 
and  certain  of  hi;^  phrases.  But  in  the 
e.arller  part  of  the  19th  century  the 
term  "Klplin.gism”  was  In  common  "uso 
among  scholars  and  university  men. 
Thomas  Kipling,  a Cambridge  don  and 
afterward  Dean  of  Peterborough,  died 
In  1822.  Person  considered  him  'to  be 
one  of  the  best  Grecians  of  the  day, 
■but  others  accused  him  of  super- 
ficiality and  bad  grammar  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Codex  Bezae,  so  that 
“Kiplingism”  was  coined'  to  de.scrlbe  a 
grammatical  blunder,  and  there  was 
also  a verb,  "to  Kipling,”  "to  -write 
faulty  Greek  or  Latin.” 


TT  r V .*  /.u  ciiiHtfii fcnuoert 

Haidenrosleln  Schubert 

Schumann 

Die  todte  Nachtigall Dlszt 

Berceu.se  w'agiiei- 

Staendchen  Brahms 

Russian  folksong Alableff 

Mr.  Isadore  Luck.stone  was  the  ac- 
companist. There  was  a very  ap- 
plau.sive  audience. 

Miss  Munchoff  is  a soprano  of  Omaha, 
who  after  study  In  this  country  went 
to  Europe  for  instruction.  She  sang 
in  Germany  and  in  London,  and  the 
notices  of  her  performance  were  so 
eulogistic  that  they  at  once  excited 
suspicion  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
know  how  a European  reputation  for 
home  use  is  manfactured.  Her  return 
to  this  country  was  heralded  by  blare  of 
trumpets.  She  was  likened  to  Adelina 
Patti.  Appreciations  of  her  couched 
in  extravagant  phrase.s  broke  out  in 
music  journals  and  societv  columns. 
Managers  in  Europe  were  .at  her  feet; 
conductors  dropped  the  baton  in  their 
ecstasy;  crowds  shook  the  wails  by 
their  frantic  applause.  ' 

No  wonder,  then,  that  some  -went  to 
Chickering  Hail  to  confirm  their  sus- 
picions. They  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. for  Miss  Milnchhoff  proved 
herself  to  be  a well-trained,  Intellig.mt 


unusually  Interesting  singer.  Her  voice 
is  of  beautiful  quality.  The  tones  are 
pure,  substantial,  warm  in  color;  the 
compass  is  generous;  the  voice  lends 
itS'Hlf  easily  to  emotion  and  bravura. 
Her  h'S-ato  is  a delight:  her  manage- 


a 


But  these  are  not  new  discoveries  and 
there  are  ancient  instances,  Plutarch 
said  of  Alexander  the  Great:  “I  re- 
member I red  also  in  the  commentafit.s 
of  Arlstoxenus  that  his  skin  had 
marvelous  good  savor,  and  that  his 
breath  was  very  swete,  insomuch  that 
his  body  had  so  swete  a smell  of  it 
selfe  that  all  the  apparell  he  wore  next 
unto  his  body  tooke  thereof  a passing 
delightfull  savor,  as  if  it  had  bene  per- 
fumed. And  the  cause  hereof  perad- 
venture  might  be,  the  very  temperature 
and  constitucion  of  hi.s  body,  which 
W'as  hot  and  burning  like  fire.  For 
Theophrastffe  is  of  opinion  that  the 
swete  savor  commeth  by  means  of  the 
heate  that  dryeth  uip  the  moisture  of 
the  bodie.  * * » This  natural  heate 
that  Alexander  had  made  him  (as  it 
appeareth)  to  be  given  to  drinke,  and 
to  bo  hast5-.” 

• Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
wrote  in  bis  Autobiography:  "It  is 

w-ell  known  to  those  that  wait  in  my 
chamber  that  the  shirts,  waistcoats 
and  other  gai-ments  I wear  next  my 
body  'are  sweet,  beyond  what  ei'the'r  \ 
can  easily  be  believed  or  hath  been  ' 
observed  in  any  else,  which  sweetness  ' 
also  was  found  to  be  in  my  breath 
above  others,  before  I used  to  bake  to- 
bacco, which  towards  ray  latter  tirn't 
I was  forced  to  take  .against  certain 
rheums  and  catarrhs  that  trouble  me. 
which  yet  did  not  taint  my  breath  for 
any  long  time.” 


And  others,  as  Ninon  de  I’EncIos, 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  Malherbe,  Cujas, 
Haller,  are  said  to  have  given  forth 
j muiurally  most  s-weet  and  attractive 
odor.  Perhupg  this  is  why  Ninon  drew 
all  men  toward  her  even  when  she 
was  an  old  woman.  Diana  was  ac- 
cusefi  of  using  pliilters  and  incanta- 
tions to  keep  the  affection  of  Henry  ' 
H.;  for  the  sour  minded  .said  It  was  ai 


sn.tm.'ful  thi.is  to  see  n young  ITlnce 
•adore  •‘a  faded  face  and  full  of  ■ 
wrinltles;  a head,  the  Ir.lr  of  which 
was  turning  gray,  eyes  whose  lustre  | 
was  half  eclipsed,  sometimes  bloodshot 
and  running"',  hur  they  knew  not  of. 
her  charm.  A poet  might  have  sung  . 
of  her  in  the  words  of  Kdmond  Harau- 
couri-  “Your  body  Is  a symphony  oil 
perfumes  which  sing  in  chorus;  and 
Us  disquieting  harn  ony  fills  me  with 
cestrey  and  languor.”  Iluth  anointed 
h’  r'^elf  before  she  went  to  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Boaz  to  lie  down  at  his 
feet.  Ksther  was  soakeJ  in  oil  of 
myrrh  and  sweet  odors  before  she  wa.s 
allowed  to  appear  before  the  mighty 
Ahasucrus,"  which  reigned  from  In- 
dia even  until  Ethiopia,  over  a hun- 
dred and  seven  and  twenty  provinces.” 
But  l.'lana  ar.d  Ninon  needed  no 
salves,  ointments,  or  tildden  perfumes. 


expurgated,  so  hs  to  bo  able  to  be  read 
by  the  average  Englishman,  but  m 
that  case  tho  wond-.r  is  that  th-'ve  is 
anything  left  of  the  book.  To  ex- 
purgate thoroughly  Casanova  would 
he  to  reduce  the  original  four  volupic.s 
in  one  thin  pamplet.”  “The  original 
four  volumes:”— we  fear  Biat  Mr.  Al- 
<len  does  not  know  his  C%s.anova,  al- 
though h-  Is  manly  enough  to  say: 
•■The  book  should  be  translated  entire 
or  not  at  all.  Us  value  consists  in  the 
accurate  picture  which  It  gives  cf  the 
morals  of  the  time  In  which  Casanova 
lived,  and  to  expurgate  it  Is  to  take 
away  Its  value.” 


cession  'turning  a reproachful  face  ! 

...  . _■ j 
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toward  him  after  she  had  pas.sed  by.  i 
They  loved  this  man  “of  lofty  statu -e.l 
of  fine  and  vigorous  aspect,  with  bright  i 
eves  apd  very  brown  skin."  and  theyj 
•would  not  for  the  world  make  him  un- 
happy. "Of  very  brown  skin.”  This 
reminds  us  that  Ninon  de  I’Enclos  liked; 
blondes,  but  found  dark  men  to  be  of  a 
more  pronounced  temperament. 


■Mr.  Kerf-  believes  that  certain  odors 
arc  inherited,  or  m.ay  even  extend  to 
.side  branches  of  the  same  family. 
J>ogs  are  always  able  to  recognize  this 
odor  even  when  It  is  so  .subtle  as  to 
escape  the  observation  of  man.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  note  of  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton:  -Strring  perfumes,  such  as 
mu.sk  (Which  we  Europeans  dislike  and 
suspect)  are  always  in.slsted  upon  in 
Eastern  poetry  • * • Moreover,  the 
young  and  the  beautiful  are  held  (Justly 
enough)  to  exhale  a natural  fragr.ance 
which  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
blessed  In  Paradise.  • • • It  m made 
evident  by  dogs  and  other  fine-nosed, 
animals  that  every  human  being  has 
his,  or  her,  peculiar  scent,  which  varies 
according  to  age  and  health.  Hence 
anlrnab:  often  detect  -the  approach  of 
death.”  Thus  in  the  wondrous  "Tale 
of*  Kamar  Al-zaman,”  musk  exhales 
from  every  limb  of  tho  young  hero,  and 
when  the  I frit  and  Maymunah  return 
bearing  the  FTincess  Budur.  she  is 
"clad  Tn  a shift  of  fine  Venetian  silk, 
with  a double  edging  of  gold  and  pur- 
fled  with  the  most  exquisite  of  embroi- 
dery,” and  these  couplets  are  worked 
upon  the  ends  of  the  sleeves: 

Three-  matters  hinder  her  from  visiting  us. 
In  ff*ar 

Of  hateful,  slandering  envler  and  his  hired 
Bples; 

The  shining  light  of  brow,  the  trinkets 
tinkling  voice. 

; And  scent  of  essences  that  tell  whene'er 
she  hies; 

' Gl'en  th.at  she  hide  her  brow  with  edge 
: of  sleeve,  and  leave 

■ At  home  her  trlnkelry,  how  shall  her  scent 
disguise?  


The  earliest  edition  was  in  more 
than  a dozen  volumes:  the  edition  of 
j:;23  was  in  H.  the  edition  tf  Paulin 
OS33)  in  in.  .and  even  the  more  modern, 
and  the  best  of  the  lat?r  ones,  pub- 
lished by  Rozez  of  Brussels  is  in 
six  The  m-anuscript  that  a certain 
C.irlo  Anglollerl  took  to  the  publisher 
Brockhaus  of  Leipslc  on  the  13th  of 
Eebruary.  1S20.  was  "volumlnou.s.” 
Vhen  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  wrote  his 
essay  on  Casanova  for  the.  Savoy 
(bondon.  November,  1896)  he  stated  that 
the  handwriting  of  this  manuscript  was 
than  of  the  adventurer,  but  now  there 
is  again  dispute  and  some  insist  thit 
the  manuscript  itself  was  doctored, 
that  phrases  were  softened,  twisted, 
cut  out.  and  that  the  truly  complete 
edition  is  yet  to  be  published. 


It  is  a pity  that  Casanova  never 
■wrote  his  "Dictionary  of  Cheeses.”  for 
which  he  collected  material:  for  he  de- 
lighted in  good  cheer,  and  although 
■when  in  his  old  age.  a librarian  in  the 
castle  of  Count  Waldsteln,  he  hud 
learned  to  be  content  with  one  meal 
a day;  he  recalled  his  favorite  dishes: 
■Macaroni,  olla  podrida,  Newfoundland 
cod.  high  game,  old  cheese.  He  was  not 
a degenerate,  not  a pervert.  He  was 
amazingly  healthy  in  mind  and  body 
and  he  could  sleep  19  hours  at  a stretch. 


;;^iasmodle  school?  V.-  have  'Half 
H..nrs  With  Famous  Authors;”  why 
.shoal'd  we  not  have  "Ten  Miniues  wltn 

^'Mr'  ' Raoul  Pugno  of  Paris  made  hi.s 
fH>'t  appear:'.nco  at  tluse  cor.cerl.s.  He 
nlnved  here  in  1S98  w:th  Ysaye  and 
r.er.ardv  and  left  a most  pleasant  Im- 
nr.ssiop  He  chose  criginally  for  toe 
conc'l’rt  last  night  a concerto  In  E flat 
hv  iMozr.rt:  but  on  account  ot  the  gen- 
ual composition  of  the  pvogr:un  it  was 
thought  that  he  should  be  heard  In  a 
more  modern  piece.  1 am  not  on  terms 
of  <*xtremc  intimacy  with  this  partlcu- 
hir  concerto  of  Mozart,  but  It  cannot 
b/  more  old-fashioned  than  blszf  s ar- 
rangement of  the  "Wat  derer”  fantasia, 
Vlth  ts  ornamentation  so  curiously  an- 


tia'iie,’  wiTh'Tts  Juxtapositions  of  bom- 
bast ard  sentlmentalW  .Air.  Pugno, 


Hettt.!  f 
■ ,’j  ott: 


Do  you  say,  "But  he  was  Immoral”? 
Say  rather,  unmoral.  The  ago  he  lived 
In  vas  an  age  of  rascals,  prosperous, 
8cme  on  tbrone.s,  some  masquerading 
as  statesmen  or  philosophers;  truly  a 
naughty  age.  And  what  a panoram.a  of 
scenes  In  all  conditions  of  life  and  in 
various  countries  do  these  memoirs  u.n- 
fold.  "It  is  not  a book  for  the 
young”;  but  we  seriously  doubt  wheth- 
I er  It  -would  work  Insidiously  such  harm 
In  the  mind  of  a susceptible  young  wo- 
man as  a novel  by  the  Ingenious  Paul 
Bourget,  who  was  m.'de  much  of  in 
Boston,  or  romances  by  certain  Eng- 
lish women,  daughters  or  wives  or 
nieces  of  distinguished  clergymen, 
army  officers,  high  cfflclals. 


however,  played  -with  brlllinnce.  elc 
gance,  delightful  ease,  and  with  an  ac-  , 
furacy  that  was  never  pedagogic  His 
reading  of  the  theme  In  the  adagio  w.vs  | 
exquisite;  his  playing  throughout  was  ; ^ to 
that  of  the  intelligent  musician  and  the  'I 


AVe  know  that  there  -are  gaps  in  the 
manuscript.  Was  the  concpjsion  of 
the  memoirs  ever  written,  or  ■was  it 
lost?  For  the  story  is  not  finished'. 
Other  writings  by  Casanova  -were  pub- 
lished in  “La  Vogue”  (Paris  1886-’87) 
and  they  are  dull  reading.  But  who- 
ov€‘r  wishes  to  acciua-int  hlmselC 
the  bibliography  should  consult  A ic- 
tor  Ottmann’s  "Casanova"  published 
at  Stuttgart  in  1901. 


ppiauded  virtuoso.  FIs  redial  ,t 
» * ,.  .1  in  wltfA  mor  I 4 


And  when  Montaigne  said:  "The  most 


exquisite  :-nd  sweetest  savour  of 
woman,  it  is  to  smell  of  nothing,”  had 
he  not  in  mind  the  delectable  “odor  dl 
femina,”  which  goes  with  perfect 
health  and  mocks  tha  vial  - r the 
packet?  

This  reminds  us  that  the  N.  A'.  Sun 
bewails  the  fact  on  Oct.  15  that 


the  Perfume  Concert  at  the  C.irnegie 
Lyceum,  of  which  we  spoke  lately,  did 
not  take  place.  But  evur  invitation  is 
for  Oct.  25th.  Let  the  Sun  possess  its 
ncse  in  partienoe. 


"Jockeys  can’t  keep  money.”  But 
money  makes  the  mare  go— except  in 
France,  where  they  say  money  makes 
the  mare  stop,  when  it  is  ridden  by  an 
American.  


For  years  Casanova  w-as  ostentatious- 
ly ignored  by  English  speaking  men  and 
women.  "O,  no.  we  never  mention  liim; 
his  name  is  never  heard.”  Mr.  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  a dinner  in  Boston,  when  he 
made  bold  to  allude  to  Ca.sanova.  All 
the  distinguished  guests,  except  Dr. 
Holmes,  pretended  ignorance  of  the 
man.  Carlyle,  it  Is  true,  made  a sour 
reference  to  him.  but  when  Mr.  Have- 
loik  Ellis  began  his  essay  by  saying, 
“There  are  few  more  delightful  books 
in  the  world  than  Casanova’s  Ale- 
moires.’  ” he  added  immediately:  "That 
is  a statement  I have  long  vainly 
sought  to  s-^e  in  print.”  A'et  "Barry 
I .yr.don”  shows  that  Thackeray  had  read 
the  memoirs  thoroughly  and  admired 
them— at  lea.st  he  found  them  good 
enough  to  borrow  from  them.  Mr.  Ellis 
.stated  three  points  of  view  from  which 
they  are  of  deep  and  permanent  inter- 
est; they  constitute  ”a  document  of  im- 
mense psychological  value  as  the  full 
and  veracious  presentation  of  a certain 
liumo.n  type  in  its  most  complete  de- 
velopment;” as  a story  of  mere  ad- 
venture tho  memoirs  have  never  been 
surpassed;  and  in  them  we  possess  "an 
uuriA-alcd  picture  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  its  mo.st  characteristic  as- 
jiects  throughout  Eurc-pe.” 


Air.  Alden  is  right;  Casanova's  me- 
moii-s  should  be  read  as  a whole  or 
not  at  all,  although  his  escape  from  the 
A’enetian  leads  maj-  serve  as  a boy’s 
book,  and  for  ihat  purpose  it  has  .al- 
ready been  puhllshe'd  .separately.  AVe 
look  skew-eyed  at  all  abridged  or  ex- 
jmrgated  editions.  AVe  cannot  approve, 
fi>r  instance,  of  Airs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton’s  wish  to  take  the  Bible  in  Us 
present  form  from  the  schools  "and 
from  the  rising  generation  of  boys,  as 
it  teaches  lessons  of , disrespect  for  tho 
mo'thcrs  of  the  race,”  or  her  willing- 
ness to  admit  an  expurgated  edition. 
i\~e  remember  too  many  lessons  in  the 
respect  that  should  be  paid  parents  in 
'this  Book  of  Bcoks.  AA'e  remember  too 
manj'  bc-auiiful  examples  of  •woman- 
hood portrayed  there.  AA’e  remember 
'too  well  the  aoscrlption  of  the  good 
•wife  given  by  the  mother  of  -vlng 
Lemuel.  But  perhaps  we  are  old-f-ash-. 
loned  in  our  views,  and  not  thoroughly 
in  the. modern  movemonl. 


wiu'\'e‘''mcktd  forward  io  with  mor 

' Mr  GerVcke'gave'^^a^m'os^  careful,  emo^ 

. Vmmes'lve  interpretation  ol 

ni  in  poetic  beauty  and  dramati 
Some  are  Inclined  to  .smlh 

i ,"t  The  chief  theme  of  the  second  move 
at  the  c mei^^  gpcun, 

ment,  3 ’ ^ movemeiU  of  k| 

i»  true  that  ' 
instance  'p'schalkowsky  narrowb  ' 
the  reproach  of  vulgarity;  bu 
^?‘^^’iT'’rnestne.ss  the  sincorUy  of  thi 
mTkes  itsway  even  before  thed. 
and  the  amplification  make 
seem  inevitable.  The  hear 
Tschaikowsky  was  ^that  of  a luB 


u-m-  rim  bra  hi  was  tb.it  of  a mat 
of  the  world  and  all  Us  vanities 
And  so  we  have  the  singular  phenom 
And  naivete  accomi>anlod  hy  : 

rlrmed  skitl-and  all  this  in  th 
ird  of  a man  fundamental ; 
’"TinT  (aT  in  his  Pastes  and  ef-peclaMy  li 
lT\o\-e  ‘of  surprising  or  ^ 


(icJr 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


Opening  of  the  Twenty-Second 
Season  of  the  Orchestra— First 


Appearance  at  These  Concerts  of 
Mr.  Raoul  Pugno,  Pianist. 


Then  up  rose  the  King  of  Siam  and 
aaid  he  should  come  to  the  United 
States  if  his  sen  reports  favorably.  AA'e 
are  delighted  to  learn  from  Mr.  John 
Barrett  that,  while  the  King  may  have 
his  faults  and  weaknesses,  he  Is  a 
man  of  rare  force  and  "certainly  pos- 
sesses an  lndl\*iduality  which  is  excep- 
tional among  his  people.”  So  the  poet 
song  long  ago 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Oct 
15  spoke  of  Mr.  F.  Day’s  "Pine  Tree 
F.allads”  and  Air.  Clarence  M.  Felt’s 
"Wharf  and  Fleet”  as  books  that  ’’con- 
tain the  raw  niaterlal_of  poetry,  or  per 
haps  one  “might  go  farther  and  de 
scribe  it  a.s  poetic  material  in  the  first 
sriige  of  fermentation-.  They  describe  In 
local  dialect  the  two  types  of  manhood 
most  vigorous  and  vernacular  in  all  the 
Atlantic  States  of  this  Union;  the  lum- 
bermen of  Maine  and  the  fishermen  of 
(■  loucestei-.  They  arc  both  recorded 
on  the  spot  by  hands  which  have  had  a 
certain,  amount  of  practice,  even  though 
the  names  of  the  rhymers  be  ne-x.-  to  the 
'•  cvclOD'-dias  of  authors.  The  better  of 
! the  two.  because  the  more  wholly 
' straightforwaird  and  the  remoter  from 
' Kipling,  is  ‘Pine  Tree  Ballads. 


Casanova  m.ay  be  ranked  by  some 
■with  Pepys,  Benvenuto,  Cellini,  Restif 
de  la  Bretonne,  Rousseau.  Edward  Her- 
bert, but  their  autobiographies  are  un- 
like his.  Cellini  is  a delightful  rascal, 
but  Casanova  Is  a still  more  heroic 
figure.  The  other  autoblographers  open 
sinister  riosets  In,  highly  respectable 
houses..  They  themselves  are  pitiably 
■weak  in  certain  directions,  and  they 
are  not  unacquainted  with  remorse. 
Casanova  today  would  undoubtedly  be 
in  Jail  and  he  would  die  there:  but  as 
some  writer  well  remarked  recently  in 
the  Pall  Alall  Gazette:  "Charlatan, 
qn.ack.  swindler,  police  spy.  card-sharp- 
er and  sed-ccer  as  he  was.  the  rogue 
must  have  had  something  in  him  to  at- 
tract. as  he  seemed  to  have  done 
throughout  his  life,  the  undying  -af- 
fection of  both  men  and  women.  His 
memoirs  are  so  much  one  long  cata- 
logue of  his  triumphs  over  the  virtue  of 
all  the  women  he  met  tha’i.  this  side  of 
them  has  overshadowed  their  more  se- 
rious merits;  yet  no  vengeance  ever 
seems  to  have  been  taken  upon  him  by 
those  whom  he  cheated  at  love  or  play. 


VAMr  vS  * 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden.  the  London  cor- 
r-  spondent  of  ihe  Saturday  Review  of 
the  Ne-v  A'ork  Times,  spoke  a week 
iKC  of  the  recent  expurgated  e-Jition 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Jacques  Casanova 
de  Selngalt.  translated  Into  English. 
“U  is.  so  far  as  I know,  the  first  Eng- 
lish translation.”  Dear.  dear.  There 
was  a complete  translation  In  English 
publishetl  some  years  ago  and  sold 
quietly,  with  a wink,  with  a finger  on 
the  Ups,  and  for  a high  price.  “The 
■iubllshers  assure  us  that  it  has  been 


The  man  that*loves  and  tells  has  for 
years  been  v-oted  the  prince  of  cads. 
There  is  nothing  more  inherently  mean 
in  the  confessions  of  Rousseau  than 
the  manner  in  which  he  describes  his 
affair  with  Alme.  de  AA'arens.  The 
Due  de  Lauzun  well  deserved  the  tre- 
mendous diatribe  written  in  1858  by 
Barbey  d’Aurevllly.  But  for  some 
strange  reason  no  one  is  ever  angry 
with  Casanova  everf  when  he  is  most 
frank  in  relation.  Air.  Henley  wrote  of 
Hazlltt.  “He  had  been  in  love  with  a 
hou.semaid.  but  he  had  been  very  much 
more  in  love  with  his  love.”  Casanova 
persuades  us  that  he  was  a philan- 
thropist; he  spys:  ”I  have  always  loved 
■women  and  have  done  my  best  to  make 
them  love  me.”  There  is  seldom  an 
instance  of  any  woman  of  the  long  pro- 


The  first  concert  of  the  22d  season  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Air. 
AVilhelm  Gerlcke,  conductor,  was  given 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Overture.  ■'Leoiior;"  No.  2 Beethoven 

Suite  In  No.  2 In  B inii.or  for  strinss, 

flute  and  pian>  aorcnipanlnient Bach 

Fantasia  In  C,  “Wonderer,”  op.  15 

Schubert-Liszt 

Symphony  No.  5 In  E minor,  c^.  04 

Tschaikow.sky 

Mr.  Gerlcke,  who  looked  refreshed 
by  his  foreign  trip,  was  welcomed  most 
heartily. 

It  might  be  well  to  play  in  the  same 
concert  the  three  "Leonore”  overtures 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  proba- 
bly written:  Nos.  2,  3,  1.  . A program 
composed  exclusively  of  piano  sonatas 
by  Beethoven  Is  an  Invention  of  the 
Adversary,  and  It  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police  as  a deliberate  act 
against  public  morals.  Nor  is  an  or- 
chestral program  devoted  exclusive. y 
to  the  works  of  any  composer  to  b-- 
encouragtd,  except  possibly  when  the 
9lh  syruphony  Is  given.  But  with  these 
overtiifoi  the  case  is  different;  for  here 
Is  a revelation  of  Beethoven’s  procea-sts 
of  musical  and  dramatic  thought  when 
he  w.is  mightily  Interested  in  the  same  , 
subject.  AA'hen  the  overture.s  are  heard 
I .separately  and  at  long  Intervals  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  comparison  by 
the  ear.  AVlth  the  overture  known  as 
"Fldelio”  we  are  not  here  concerned;  u 
seems,  in  view  of  the  other  overtures 
tnat  were  intended  for  the  opera,  in- 
congruous, unimaginative.  Furthff- 
more,  how  many  composers,  after  the 
achievement  of  a ’’Leonore’  No.  2, 
would  iiave  the  courage  or  the  ability 
to  shape  from  it  a "Leonore”  No.  .5.' 
After  the  three  were  attentively  heanl 
and  thoughtfully  considered,  then  No.  3 
might  be  reasonably  reserved  for  con- 
cert use  and  the  other  two  put  -away 
neativ  but  surely  on  the  shelf. 

A little  of  Bach’s  orchestral  music 
gues  a long  way.  no  matter  how  skill- 
fiillv  ii  may  be  doctored  for  modern 
I use  n,  matter  how  admirably’ it  may 
be  played.  Of  course  there  is  always 
I the  question  of  the  proper  tempo.  Bach 
himself  gave  no  indications  for  the  per- 
f-irmnnee  of  this  suite.  Tlie  spirit  of 
the  period,  as  well  a.s  the  spirit  of  each 
dances,  is  to  be  considered;  and  then  en- 
, ters  into  the  Interpretation  what  is 
known  as  the  personal  equation.  To 
me  the  fugue  in  the  overture,  to  me 
' the  Rondeau  and  the  Bourr^es  migh; 
well  have  been  taken  at  n livelier  pace 
than  they  w-.-re  taken  last  night.  AA'e 
know  from  tho  te.stimony  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  followers 
that  Bach  played  his  organ  fugues 
.swiftly  so  that  the  hearers -wondered, 
’j’he  Rondeau  In  Bach’s  time  was  a 
lively  movement,  and  the  Bouree  was 
animated.  The  atuabande  and  the 
Polonaise  would  .then  furnish  a still 
more  marked  contrast  and  relieve  some- 
what the  inexorable  monotony  of 
;onallt\.  But  is  it  well  to  play  .so  much 
of  an  old-fashioned  suite,  which  vexes 
the  mr.dern  nerves  more  acutely  than 
ovtrii  vac-ant  miisle 


La^^en'r"'s°  to  us  as  the  spokesman  o 
things  we^  think  and  dare  not  say-i 
.-ninlilles  may  war  against  hi 
M^ting^firme;  but  in  our  day  and  gen 
he'  is  the  supreme  interpret- 
of  elemental  and  emoUonr 

miricm'av'be  Irifdled*  with'jt-Ye"  cst  an 
riiriositv  as  an  important  document  1 
curiosity  -present  we  ai 

the'heart  of  the  hearer.  Not  even  tl  ; 
brave  finale  frightens  it  away.  - 

Philip  U«l«. 

Mr.  GEORGE  AA'.  STEAA'ART  (! 
Boston  has  been  appointed  mail 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  AIuslc 
the  Universal  Exposition  at  S 
Lcuis  in  1904.  This  exposition  will  op- 
on  April  30  and  close  on  Dec.  1.  The  a 
pclr.tment  is  an  excellent  one,  for  W 
Stewart  is  a man  of  many  and  mark 
qualifications  as  musician  and  man 
business.  The  task  that  he  ■will  und- 
take  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 

Should  the  music  at  a AA’orld's  F: 
be  "an  exhibition  of  the  highest  achle\ 
ment  in  vocal  or  Instrumental  expn 
A means  of  pleasure  to  the  mt 


I -Jill 


highly  cultivated?  Or  a means  of  plei 
ure  to  the  great  majority?” 

In  other  words  is  it  practicable  or 
it  necessary  to  interest  the  crowds 
visitors  in  music  of  the  highest  ord< 
A noble  attempt  was  made  at  1 
Chicago  Exposition  in  1893.  TheoU* 
Thomas  was  appointed  director,  a 
unlimited  power  was  given  to  hi.-n.  i 
orchestra  numbered  114.  Mr.  TJiom 
■with  all  his  exiierience,  his  -world-w 
reputation,  his  rare  gift  of  progra 
making,  and  with  tho  aid  of  great 
chestra,  great  chorus  and  celebr.a 
soloists,  was  unable  to  Interest  i 
people  in  bulk.  Some  say  the  progra 
were  loo  severe,  or  too  nariow, 
suited  only  to  a .symphony  audlen 
and  not  to  a restless  crowd  in  a w 
hall.  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  more  tl 
any  one  man  or  any  dozep  men  to 
ue-ate  the  'musical  t^ste  In  AmifL 
bat  was  it  wise  to  attempt  edueat 
by  wholesale  at  a nerve-weanng  expo 
tl»n?  If  classical  concerts  had  b' 
given  at  the  late  of  two  a montli,  p 
haps  the  labor  would  have  been 
warded.  As  it  was,  the  general  sche 
was  necessarily  abandoned  before 
Exposition  was  half  over. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  th- 
were  only  10  grand  official  concerts  g 
en  by  the  official  orchestra  and  chor 
There  were  also  10  official  concerts 
organ  music  and  10  official  chamber  c- 
certs.  These  -rvere  all  glA-en  at  tho  Tr 
adOro.  The  programs  were  arram 
by  a commission  of  prominent  Freii 
composers:  Salnt-Saens,  d’lndy.  Pug 
Taffanel  and  others.  These  few  c- 
certs  were  carefully  prepared  and  w 
announced  a long  lime  before  the  op^;^ 
ing  of  the  Exposition,  .so  that  it  ''  ■ 
easy  for  visiting  lovers  of  music  to  an  i 
their  arrangements.  Concerts  *’ 
given  by  orchestras  and  singing  ^ 
cieties  of  every  description  from  din’’ 
ent  countries  of  Europe.  These  coma  f 
gave  the  whole  scheme  a dignity  r 
pected  of  a nation  with  such  a iMsi 
history. 


Iiidlc 
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lli'K  Piiris  Exposition  __ 
■tHpii'y  f'.lpliis.-ri-.  P'iiu-  military 
uls  of  60.  70,  80  or  100  wcro  conslntitly 
tli'iiilaiice.  In  ovory  progrtim  thore 
.something  to  Interest  the  muslolnn, 
I Ihei'f  tvns  much  to  phviso  the  great 
.lority, 

Stcw.nrt  helicves,  .niHi  I ngreo 
h liim,  th.it  the  plnn  of  the  I’aris 
osltion  .should  not  bo  ignored  at  St. 
i.s.  There  mi.ght  be  a.  series  of  coh- 
t.'j  by  ttie  cllieial  orchestra  of  the 
lositlon  nss-lsted  lij-  eminent  solo 
ers,  and  a lar.ye  and  regularly  or- 
lizeil  chorus.  Tlie  yi.sitln.sj  .societli’s 
neres.sarlly  he  American.  At  I‘ari.s 
hc.stra.s  from  ^'l;'nna  and  Finland 
an  orchestra  and  chorus  from 
e ttere  indisputable  attractions, 
it  would  b'  too  much  to  expect 
m to  visit  St.  Loid.s.  Their  ex- 
ses  ct  T'arls  were  paid  by  the  so- 
ies  or  their  friends, 
he  foUo'.Ning  scheme  has  been 
rested  and  is  the  result  of  much 
light; 

An  official  orchestra  of  not  less 
n 85  players,  to  take  part  in  all  or- 
stral  and  choral  concerts. 

Two  military  bands  of  not  less 
n 73  players,  for  the  whole  Exposi- 

Mammoth  concerts  by  consclidatcd 
ds  of  from  15U  to  300  perftimcrs, 

''  ducted  by  one  of  the  couducicrs  of 
permanent  military  ban  l.s. 

Contests  of  singing  societies,  miii- 
■ bands  of  the  first,  second  and 
d class. 

One  great  choral  concert  each 
ith  by  some  visiting  society,  like  the 
idel  and  Haydn  of  Boston,  the  Apol- 
f Chicago,  Festival  Association  cho- 
s.  etc.,  performed  under  tiie  direc- 
of  the  regular  conductor  of  the  so- 
>'• 

Daily  organ  concerts  by  I, ho  best 
mists  of  the  world, 
do  not  believe  in  “mammoth  con- 
s."  but  here  I am  in  a sad  mirtbrity. 
'erwise  the  scheme  seems  to  be  an 
dient  one,  although,  there  is  little 
rmation  given  concerning  the  char- 
r of  “official”  orchestral  concert.^. 

; Chicago,  I believe,  the  price  of 
lissicn  to  a symphony  concert  was 
dollar.  There  were  two  a week, 
entrance  to  six  concerts  with  pro- 
■ims  in  lighter  vein  also  given  each 
k was  free.  The  question  arises 
Id  it  not  have  been  better  to  charge 
mail  fee  for  the  popular  concerts 
, nothing  for  the  symphony  or  “edu- 
iqlonai’’  concerls?  At  the  Paris  Ex- 
tion  the  charge  for  the  best  seats 
ittha  official  orchestral  and  choral 
icperts  was  about  40  cents,  and  lOi 


jlilff'.'anu  gcii.  r.'Uiy^'BXqtireice  nddi-o.ss. 
.tlipoul  and  Itogcr  have  not  been  aloni' 
I in  their  failure  to  act  with  authoi'lt.v 
j in  drama  without  music.  A year  or  s.i 
ago  Victor  Miuirel  mi  l with  a similar 
fate  in  Paris,  and  Hclllncioni,  who  ap- 
peared as  Camille  for  a clnarlty,  i.s  .s.ald 
to  have  fallen  far  below  her  jierform- 
anee  of  tho  same  heroine  in  opera. 

• * • 

A young  Viennese,  Adolphe  Tandier, 

, lias  finished  a symphony  which  will  be 
1 performed  under  his  direction  next 
I spring.  It  is  a long  time  since  any  im- 
I portant  orchestral  work  has  come  fro.m 

Vienna. The  ’cellist  Van  der  Heyden 

is  dead. Richard  Strauss  will  bring 

out  at  his  concerts  in  Berlin,  Bruckner’s 
first  symphony,  a Fantasia  by  Nicodg, 
“Waldwanderung,”  by  Leo  Bloch,  Char- 
pentler’s  “La  vie  du  PoOte,”  Mahler’s 
“Das  "Klagende  Lied,”  scenes  from 
“Manru,”  and  his  own  “Aus  Italien” 
and  the  long-winded  tenor  aria  in  his 
“Guntram.” — i-BusonI  in  his  concerts  of 
new  or  seldom  heard  orchesti’a  works 
will  produce  pieces  by  Binding,  Sibelius, 
St  Saens,  _^Ropartz,  Elgar,  Delius. 


St.  , — . 

Theophyle  Ysaye,  a symphonic  poeni 
by  von  Mihalowitsch,  Liszt’s  second 

Mephisto  waltz,  etc. Massenet’s  opera 

Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame”  was  per- 
f^ormed  for  the  first  time  in  Germany 
Sept.  25,  at  Hamburg,  with  great  suc- 
cess.  Stefano  Donaudy  does  not  call 

his  opera  “Theodor  KSrnor”  an  opera; 
;he  jjrefers  the  title,  “biographical  ac- 
tion. An  asylum  for  opera-composers 
, and  worn  out  opera-singers  has  been 
opened  near  St.  Petersburg. The  nov- 

elties to  'be  produced  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Royal  Orche.stra,  Dresden,  this  sea- 
son, are  Tschaikowsky’s  “Dornroschen” 
suite;  Hans  Huber's  “Bdcklin”  sym- 
phony—the  one  to  be  played  in  Boston 
next  Saturday  night;  Paul  Dukas’s 
scherzo  "The  Apprentice  Sorcerer”;  a 
ballet  suite,  Rameau-Gevaert:  CSsar 
Franck’s  “Psyche”:  Chabrier’s  “Es- 

pana”;  Gbhler’s  symphony  in  D minor; 
"Grande  Symphonic  funSbre  et  triomph- 
ale,”  Berlioz;  Schillings’s  “Ein  Zwiego- 

sprach.” The  tomb  of  Louis  Brassin, 

the  celebrated  pianist,  has  been  vio- 
lated at  Bruehl.  The  fingers  of  the 
corpse  were  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the 
rings,  and  the  clothing  was  torn  in 

hope  of  finding  articles  of  value. A 

new  play  in  W'hich  Beethoven  and  his 
nephew  Carl  figure  has  been  written 
by  Helnemann.  a German.  This  is  at 
least  the  third  drama  in  which  Beet- 
hoven is  the  hero.  Schmid’s  “Beet- 
hoven was  played  in  Germany  in  1862, 
and  Muller’s  “Adelaide”  (1874)  was 
played  here  a few  years  ago  by  Mr 
Bispham,  Julia  Opp  and  others.- — - 
Stephen  Krehl  has  succeeded  the  late 
Prof.  Jadassohn  in  the  chair  of  compo- 

sition  at  the  Leipslc  Conservatory. 

Estelle  Liebling,  .soprano,  will  go  with 
Sousa  on  his  European  trip  this  winter. 


work  Hi 'the  mannrr  do  i ho" | 

1 l»ioncer-s  of  tricuUfic  exploration,  wlio  [ 
, i.ni)2*ove  the  old  by  new  dls'-’overlcs. 
^Bnt  thc-y  do  not  ppi-ceive  that,  whorea.'i 
fr’cionlific  discovery  ir,  always  a niaUci' 
calling  for  improvernenL  in  Its  prac. 
tlcal  results— '111  maUK'-matics/  as  a 
great  writer  has  .said,  '(*v<‘ry  fresh 
story  is  a.s  solid  a basis  for  new  su- 
per.'^tructuro  as  the  origin.il  foimd;itlon 
was' — artistic  matt'o-.s  need  no  siicli 
‘eompletlons’ ; and  the  same  writer  l/as 
aiidcd.  ‘It  is  rot  easy  to  sec  that  a 
philosopher  of  the  present  day  is  more 
favoranJy  siti'atod  than  Thales  or  Sirri- 
oiiides.’  In  other  words,  just  a.s  vou 
must  leave  Simoiiidc.s  or  'rhalc^  alou-j 
to  his  speculations,  so  you  must  not  in- 
tei  fere  with  \vl)at  Macaulay  called 
'unprogres.sivc  arts.’ 

“Yet  great  artists  themselves  have 
not,  in  Quite  a many  instances,  been 
contented  with  that  situation  in  con- 
nection with  their  past.  In  re-reading 
Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock’s  essay  on  the  cor- 
respondence between  Weber  and  the 
A'bbt  Voglcr  and  Spontini,  upon  which 
wc  have  before  commented,  but  upon 
which  it  is  quite  worth  while,  in  this 
connection,  to  comment  again,  one  re- 
calls how  very  curious  a light  Is 
thrown  upon  a subject  that,  to  our 
mind,  ia  always  fresh.  Among  the 
quotations  there  given  is  a letter  writ- 
ten by  Weber  to  a namesake  at  Mann- 
heim. He  writes  of  Vogler:  ‘He  has 
improved  and  revised  tw'elve  chorales 
of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  to  this  work 
I have  to  iprnish  a comparison  plan 
and  analysis.'  But  Vogler  was  not 
content  with  his  work:  he  did  more— 
he  publicly  praised  it,  signing  his  name  : 
to  the  sentence,  ‘Maximum  est  emen-  ' 
dare  opus,  perficere  ineptum.’  ‘Per- 
fie’ere  ineptum’  in  connection  with  a 
signed  score  of  Bach  was  surely  the 
ultimate  w’ord  of  impertinence. 

‘ThCy  volume  in  which  this  prodigy 
sprang  into  the  world  w'‘as,  in  its  pub- 
hshod  form,  entitled  "Twelve  Chorale.? 
of  Seb.  Bach,  arranged  by  Vogler. 
analyzed  by  Carl  Maria  v.  Weber.’ 
Weber  in  this  stupendous  analysis  de- 
clares that  the  kind  and  considerate 
Voglcr  actually  ‘recognizes  Bach  as 
a rare  great  genius  and  marvels  that 
he  should  ‘have  displayed  such  rich 
harmonic  progressions.  * ♦ ♦ 3^^. 

that  he  exhausted  the  knowledge  of 
harmony  is,  indeed,  a bold  assertion, 
and  one  which  has  been  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  Vogler.’  And  now  poor  old 
vogler  is  as  dead  as  mutton;  and  his 
improvements’  mean — one  wonders 
httle  to  the  modern  world! 

reason  to  think  no 
small  things  of  himself.  He  was  em- 
phatically the  popular  man  of  his  day; 
he  was  followed  by  enthu.siastic  ad- 
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Th<  winr!  IiiiR  loi-n  us  fi.un  (h>  iu.ual', 

Atvl  ( ,-ist  us  nudr-rbi-  1,1  th-  sarth 
W Moh  hrnui^lji  u.s,  in  our  t-ini* , i..  lui'Ih, 
Aiiil  will  not  i.ci  .ii  Its  .-ff-.priru,'  I'on . 
i iui  .'ttrcnirih  hui  luu.-’.l  luio  u,a  Ir.- •, 

Oui-  lu-iuiiv  mukc.s  ilu-  sup  r.m  fj-r-.-, 

•Vii')  fiai'c.s.  tif.'id  )oa\'c-,,  ara  all  im-n  ■ 

Ill"  wind  has  lorn  us  fr<  m ihr  hram  li, 

I’-ut  V O H’oro  joyoius  in  our  fall. 

,'<.'jid  sc'iu  •,  who  look  for,  di  iili  In  ail. 
■'Ihail'  -nrovo  ihoni  like  uu  uvulMm-Iu-;” 
For  us.  wo  sank  wllhoul  a sIrIi 
•\uo  In  r.'  mil.nmonlodiy  llo. 

Una  will]  rho  h-^arl  that  cannot  d!o, 

luili  ni.-iy  Ihe  monihs  bo  .a.-,  they  j.ass. 

And  tro.'ul  us  down  Into  tho  mciild: 
lei  we  shall  •■■loop  nor  .suffer  cold, 

I'ntll  iho  r;.h-y  hl.ides  ,,r  r. 

I’rhnriso.r  and  unomliuy  i.-ir. 

I'l'-ri  p tlo-oiigh  us,  mi  l ink  in  ihoii-  lurn 
1\ilh  all  the  life  that  muilo  us  yearn. 

It  seems  that  in  the  choice  of  coal 
.arbitrators  there  was  dispute  conc-orn- 
ittg  the  exact  nattii*e  of  a sociologi.sl, 
tVo  are  surpriseri  that  ProsideiU  Roose- 
velt (iiri  not  ponsult  our  frieml  ami  col- 
league, the  Farm . St  Student  of  Sociol- 
ogy. 


We  read  in  a.  book  the  other  day  that 
' coal,  "this  useful  and  necessar>'  miner- 
jal,  w'as  first  discovered  near  Nowca.stle 
in  the  year  1234;  but  we  also  read  that 
these  invaluable  blai'k  diamonds, 
called  coats.”  were  known  to  the  prim- 
eval Britons,  who  called  the  fuel  “Ulo.” 
and  to  those  fine  fellows  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  ’’litlianthrax,”  so  we  are  not 
inclined  to  be  mulish  in  assertion. 


!S  was  the  price  ’of  all  other  seats. 
; the  official  organ  and  chamber  con- 
14  the  price  of  each  seat  w^s  10 
s. 

e military  bands  at  Chicago  were 
let-  than  those  at  Paris.  The  bands 
ihica.go  averaged  about  40  players; 
arts  nearly  80,  and  the  conductors 
aris  were  invariably  excellent  mu- 
m.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
fitilitary  bankl  i.s  the  chief  mu.^ical 
ction  at  any  Exposition.  And  in 
days  of  transcriptions  idle  as  well 
idicioua  lovers  of  bands-  may  be 
I ited  without  being  conscious  of  the 
' ss  into  appreciation  of  the  or-  I 
ral  and  original  version, 
here  any  better  policy  at  an  Ex- 
on than  that  of  giving  the  great- 
mssible  pleasure  to  the  greatest 

Pugno,  the  eminent  pianist,  who 
3 at  the  first  Symphony  concert, 
warm  admirer  of  Claude 
|)!sy.  the  composer  of  “P5U5as  i-t 
Jinde.”  Pie  was  talking  about  the 
tty  of  producing  the  work  and 
■ ptiened  to  mention  the  arrange- 
of  the  score  for  voice  and  piano, 
a a musician,  and  I read  with 
but  I assure  you  I cannot  play 
nano  part.  It  is  enormously  dif- 
And  when  I try  to  sing  and 
t is  impossible:  I either  play  false 
J false.” 


The  Musical  Courier  (N.  Y.)  of  Oct  1.3 
published  the  following  editorial  an- 
nouncement: 

“Mr.  James  Huneker  has  returned 
from  music  journalism,  and  after  this 

date  his  contributions  to  the  Musical 
Courier  cease.  It  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  associations  cf  more  than  15  unin- 
terruptiM  yews--the  better  part  of  mi 
but  brought  to  a close, 

® literary  aims  and 
bitimfs  if  vacation  and  am- 

i another  nature  long  clier- 

him  justify  thi.s  step, 
w’  t^nneker  ha.s  been  a devoted 

Counvi  Musical 

counet,  and  has  impressed  his  stromr 
peisonallty  with  power  and  hrilliancy 

readers^  o/t hi People  who  are 
paper;  hts  articles,  es- 
criticisms  have  e.s- 
tablished  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
vei-satflit°v  music  subject,  .and  his 

humor  hberahty,  his  wit  an-.I 

miinoi,  as  well  as  his  authority,  have 
been  a source  of  unending  enjoyment  i 
the_world  of  music  ?or  I 
Jiiusic  read  him  through  ' 
I inose  columns.  i 

Sincere  hope  of  all  those 
associated  with  this  publica- 
tion that  his  future  pursuits  will  prove 
pleasant  to  him,  and  that  his  sunn^y 
never  be  clouded  bv  one 
and  in  this,  we 
for  whom  he  hJs 

throuJl^mf^  addressed  himself 

tnroUoh  The  Musical  Courier.” 

brilliant  articles  will 
cf^tbo  by  the  many  readers 

Courier.  He  has  been 
Vo?i  o ^ ‘^‘■amatic  editor  of  the  New 
oi?  Nor  begin  his  duties 

“Tif'o  of  T ■-  preparing  his 

be  has  other  im- 
poitant  musical  work  on  hand. 


rUamond.  the  Scotch  pianist,  threat- 
play  five  sonatas  by  Bepthoven 
concert  both  here  and  in  New 
New  York  manager  hoard 
dire  resolve  and  said;  "Russell 
? 4 suffering  from  insomnia.  Whv 
3 pis  friends  hire  Lamond  for  a 
3;  performance  of  this  program’’’ 
♦** 

lierformance  here  'of  “The  Queen 
ni|eUa”  reminds  me  of  the  fact 
]hen  it  was  first  produced  (Jan. 

at  the  Theatre  Libre! 
the  part  of  the  hero  was  played 
tor  Capoul,  the  s4!nger.  an^  with 
mfortunate  result.  A Parisian 
Ci-rote  at  ihe  time:  “To  each  his 
that  of  Mr.  Capoul  is  not  de- 
g vcrse.s.  The  attempt  of  this 
ted  tenor  recalled  to  us  that  of 
who  was  so  elegant  in  ‘La  Dame 

■i!'  Prophate.’ 

I-  t had  thrilled,  charmed,  seduced 
generation,  found  his  Waterloo 
.’ing  musorabiy  into  an  adventure 
^ prepared,  and  he 

fatal  blow  to  a drama.  ‘Cadio  ■ 


^-‘bor 

[luiG,  there  has  alv/ays  been  a enri/Mic: 
part  of"ce1-tain“J-c? 

' rights  St*'  ancestors  to 

sort  ^'f  blant  modirn  knowledge  as  a 

'of  the  Vs®  end'!  ‘be  work 

uitinn  torture  out  of  reejg- 

' con.siimmate  .summaries  in  art 

handed  down  from  the 
ff  ‘be  world.  Are  wc  tired 

Mozart’s  ‘b®  subject  of 

Henaoi'o  accompaniments  to 

rnnt^iff  ?1  ^‘®®®'''^b’?  Po.ssibly.  But  the 
‘b®  matter  lies  far  beyond  this 

eVamVVe^'’ T^k^  foY  .a"nVth^er  . 
been  f If  manner  m which  Bach  has  ' 

Onlv  tYe  beyond  sc,annin,g.  I 

we  Vid  twii'®’’  "^Sht  a^t  Queen’s  Hall. 
Pilnists  ‘30  .accomplished  young  lady 
tal  duVt  Pn  ®bief  instrumen- 

lor  ? Concerto  in  C ma- 

slve  to  Pianos  that  seemed  to 

inflation  rtiost  exaggerated 

from  the  surely  very  far 

f Pbmposer’s  purpose, 
pverv-'^  ‘b®  matter  is  that  with 

ventfon‘^tWe^‘"®"‘  ‘bought  and  in- 

Ihe  oues\^on  seme  minds  to  whom 
lue  question  occur.s,  With  our  nrecent 

doV°“somet?“'‘^  ‘*‘®  cop'POseV  h.avc 
tkiV’  Tt  foil""  "“b  bis  inspira- 

f A?  follows  as  a natural  result 
that  other  workers,  taking  fiYthe  ques- 

bv"adamintM“  a.  practical  maTr“- 
agaptin,.,  the  old  to  the  new.  They 


mirers;  such  a genius  as  Weber  for 
I example,  was  ready  to  believe  in  his 
every  theory,  in  his  every  artistic  (or 
non-artistic)  action.  As  Mr.  Shedlock 
records:  ‘He  played  on  all  the  great 
. of  Europe  and  visited  London 

In  ipo,  where  his  perfo^'mances  were 
highly  appreciated:  in  one  season  he 
made  from  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds.’  And  yet  the  odd 
uiing  IS  that  Weber  had  the  hardihood 
to  write:,  ‘It  is  the  recognized  fate 
, of  great  men  to  be  ignored  during  their 
lifetime;  i^ay  be  to  die  of  hunger,  and 
after  death  to  be  extolled'  to  heaven 
by  hungry  publishers’— a view  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  true  in  a ‘ 
thousand  instances:  but  the  thing  is' 
burlesque  when  Weber  continues,  ‘So 
will  It  be  in  the  world  wdth  Vogler.’  ” 

The  n9tion  of  German  bands  for  a 
subject  in  Blackwood  suggests  a jere- 
miad on  street  noises  in  the  gigantic 
manner  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart;  yet 
there  is  a paper  in  thi.s  month’s  issue 
^ !l\®b  .tleal.s  as  genially  as  pos.sible 
with  this  very  subject.  It  is  the  tribute 
ot  an  old  Edinburgh  man  to  a band 
Which  was  famous  there  in  the  .seven- 
tie.s,  and  which,  after  migrating  to 
America,  wa.s  disbanded  in  its  natii'e 
t.ermany.  The  writer  took  the  trouble 
to  bunt  the  conductor  up  when  on  a 
J Iihine  tour,  and  found  him  enjoying  a 
j competence,  and  a sunnv  old  age  in 
the  Lauter  Valley,  south  of  Mainz.  His 
.pictures  or  this  colony  of  retired  musi- 
cians are  exceedingly  happv  in  their 
tone  and  expression,  and  his  central  i 
character  more  than  justifies  his  asser-  | 
uon  that  here  was  a thorough  musician  * 
in  spirit  and  feeling.  He  was  not  mere-  i 
ly  content,  like  Goldsmith’s  bear-lead-  ' 
er,  vtith  playing  all  “the  genteeies*  of 
turies;  he  had  gathered  an  unique  c'i-  ; 
lection,  of  rare  music  from  the  eariy  I 
Italian  masters,  and  a number  of  man- 
usenpt  waltzes  by  men  like  himself, 
which  had  otherwl.se  perished.  The 
whole  paper  is  a singular  instance  of 
how  a wayside  subject  can  become  a 
thing  of  vital  interest  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  sympathy  and  perseverance,  and 
how  a boy’s  enthusiasm  can  develop 
the  memory  and  musical  faculty  into 'a 
passion  for  life.  The  writer  may  be  no 
executant,  but  we  disagree  with  his  dis- 
clsimer  in  respect  of  being  a musician. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Stowe  says  coal  was  first  used  in 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
the  smoke  was  supposed  to  corrupt  the  i 
ai*'  so  much  that  the  King  forbade  by  j 
proclamation  the  u.«e  of  the  fuel.  And 
so  in  a petition  of  brewers  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  we  find  this  sentence:  “Her-  I 
sc-alfs  greatley-greved  and  anoyed  with  j 
the  taste  and  smoke  of  the  sea  cooles.” 
But  Franklin  said  in  1785:  "The  inhabi- 
tant.s  of  London  have  had  no  general 
pestilential  disorder  since  the  general 
use  of  coals.” 

We  were  asked  the  other  day  whether 
“cannel  coal”  means  "channel  coal.” 
It  is  probable  that  “cannel”  is  here  a 
corruption  of  “candle,”  and  various 
reasons  are  given  for  the  use  of  the 
word:  "the  manufacturers  ' use  no 

candle,  but  work  by  the  light  of  their 
coal  fire”  (1734);  "It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Lancashire,  its  proper  name  is  Candle 
Coal,  as  it  burns  like  a Candle,  but 
Candles  in  that  shire  are  called  Can-  ' 
nels”  (1796);  "so  called  from  the  enunci- 
ation of  the  word  candle,  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  because  its 
flame  is  clear  and  pure,  like  that  of  a 
candle”  (1811);  "having  been  used  to 
light  the  men  at  their  work,  and  serv- 
|ing  as  candle,  it  became  by  corruption 
‘Cannel’  coal”  (1836);  ”.so  called  became 
it  burns  without  .^.-moke  like  a candle” 
(187.3). 


But  tliere  was  a word — it  is  now  ob- 
"cannel”  for  "channel,”  .as  well 
as  "gutter,”  ‘‘.surface  water  cour.se  in 
a street  or  by  a read”;  and  Lister  in 
1669  and  Wh.atley  in  1751  used  the  spell- 
I mg  "chan.nel-coal.” 


Did  Lady  Henry  Somerset  describe  the 
•squirrels  in  Central  Park.  New  York! 
as  "ciUte  little  -things?"  So  she  was  ye'. 
ported.  Her  countrywomen  would 
•shi  dder  at  such  an  Americanism  in 
Lady  Henry’s  ari.stocratic  monlh,  for 
■cute”  with  her  meaning-  i.s  in  the  Ox- 
ferd  English  Dictionary  a.s  a term  used 
colloquially  in  the  United  S-ta.tes  and 
in  schoolboy  .i-lang.  though  the  term 
cute-’— keen-witted,  acute— is  allowed 
to  be  good  English.  Perhaps  Lady 
Henry  thus  delilicrately  p.aid  a grace- 
ful tribu'te  to  the  American  people. 

Part  Q,  the  beginning  of  Vol.  VIII.  of 
tlvs  same  Dictionary,  is  just  out,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  preferred 
pronunciation  of  “quandary”  is  with 
thf  accent  on  the  .‘•econd  syllable  and 
not  on  the  firet.  Why  did  Dr.  John- 
son describe  the  word  itself  as  “low”? 

A young  woman  killed  herself  in 
New  York  and  left  this  note;  “I  loved 
Bon;  I lived  for  him;  I died  for  him” 
Like  Thekla,  she  had  lived  and  loved 
Another  note  was  addressed  to  Benja- 
min  WinterboiMom.  Was  Benjamin, 
like  Silas  Winterboltom  in  a short 
story  publi.shed  some  years  ago,  "a 
cold,  stern  man”? 


Boston,  Oct.  16,  190.'. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  tho  Day: 

Lord  Dundreary  was  continually  run- 
ning  up  against  propositions  o-fi  a kind 
I which  "No  f-felier  can  find  out-out.” 
Here  is  one  which  puzzles  me.  Why 
do  women  go  through  so  many  nm- 
tions  to  pay  a fare  on  the  L road? 

I ha\-c  noticed  the  operation  for  vear-s  | 
and  it  is  almost  always  this.  She  | 
unfastens  some  kind  -of  a reticule  or  I 
bag,  takes  out  a purse,  fastens  the  j 
reticule,  unfastens  the  purse,  selects 
a coin,  fastens  the  purse,  hands  the 
coin  to  th-9  conductor,  receive.s  the  ' 


)ii 


chanK<».  unfasten?  the  purse,  puts  the 
fhanae  In  It,  fastens  the  purse  again, 
unfastens  the  reticule,  puts  the  purse 
into  it  and  again  fastens  it,  and 
heaves  a sigh  if  relief.  Occasionally 
there  Is  an  additional  ceremony  of  re- 
movintr  and  replacing  a glove.  Mow 
gratifying  this  Is  to  a man  In  line  be- 
hind a lot  of  women,  each  to  pass 
through  those  wretched  turnstiles  and 
anxious  to  catch  a train,  can  he  im- 
agined. One  longs  for  the  issue  of 
your  Dictionary  of  Cusswords. 

F.  A.  H. 


m peep  into  the  jam-clo.set.  to  take 
just  one  look.  "Xei,  siree,”  said  the  cook; 
•v,i*,iors  is  orders;  no  colored  man  goes 
into  that  preserve  cUiset."  Tlie-n  they 
1 linched.  aii'T,  inciden’ially,  thiue  was  a 
knowing  cini)lovmer.t  of  a club.  Do 
not  c.'ll  the  cainse  of  the  row  a tri,-1lng 
niatter.  Jam  is  one  of  the  few  things 
tliat  reconcile  the  thouglitfni  to  life. 
\Vc  could  .-ipend  an  hovir  every  morn- 
ing over  )i|ackbeny-Jam  and  hot  but- 
tered toast 


And  merely  to  show  that  the  world 
Is  full  of  wonders  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing letter; 

Cambridge.  Oct.  15,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Why  shouldn't  Th-oUore  Hoosevell 
be  the  bi'ss  cow-boy 'f  His  mother  was 
a Bullock. 

J.  OXBKIDGE. 


Mr.  Johnson  ha.s  not  yet  left  his  slim- 
mer cottage.  On  Friday  of  last  week 
one  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  called 
on  him  and  after  allowing  tliat  it  was 
tine  weather  asked  if  he  were  not  go- 
ing to  town  soon.  “You  see.  we  don't 
want  to  hurry  you.  but  you  are  the 
Inst  of  the  city-folks  down  here,  and 
some  of  Hie  boys  think  it  is  about 
time  f.'r  them  tci  l,e  wearing  their 


mind  me  of  a jiassage  In  an  old  book, 
FJ“sse’.s  ".■\rt  of  I’ertumer.v."  There  Is. 
as  it  were,  an  octavo  of  odors  like  an 
octave  in  music.  Certain  odors  blend 
in  unison  like  the  notes  of  an  instru- 
ment. For  instance,  almond,  heliotrope, 
vanilla,  and  orange  blossom  blend  to- 
gether. ca^h  producing  different  de- 
grees of  a nearly  similar  Impression.. 
Again  we  have  citron,  lemon,  verbena, 
and  orange  peel,  forming  a hi.gher 
octavo  of  smells,  which  blend  in  .a 
similar  manner.  Tho  llgurc  is  com- 
pleted by  what  aro  called  semi-odors, 
such  as  rose  and  rose  geranium,  for  the 
half-note:  petty-gain.  the  note;  neroly, 
a black  key  or  half-note:  followed  by 
fleur  d'oraiige,  a full  note.  Then  we 
have  patchouly,  sandal  wood  and 
vltivert.  wdth  many  other.?  running  In- 
to each  other.” 

HAROLD  JONES. 


pchain  to"tVfe'  "Teef  will  soon  lie  like 
the  ‘cord  at  the  neck.’  merely  a bad 
dream  to  be  written  about  and  shud- 
dered at.  Of  the  methods  of  tyranny 
apc!  barbarism  the  chain  Is  the  last 
rimnant;  all  those  Inslrumints  which 
in  times  pa.st  made  prison  a martyrdom, 
or  the  penitentiary  a surgeon's  inferno, 
have,  for  some  time,  been  legends 
wliich  will  never  again  become  reality.” 
So  wrote  at  his  ease  the  Komar,  cor- 
respondent of  a I.,ondon  journal.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  Musolini's 
views  on  the  subject. 


dd 


Modlield.  Mass..  Oct.  14,  1902. 
Editor  Talk  of  the  Day: 

The  recent  paragraph  in  your  column 
concerning  the  odorous  resemblance 
between  the  long-distance  skunk  and 
Parma  violets  as  nosed  at  the  South 
Station  seems  to  me  rather  strong.  The 
smell  may  be  caused  by  a mix-up  of 
Parma  violets  and  Nasturtium.  The 
two  together  create  a disturbance  In 
the  olfactory  organ. 

The  other  day  my  wife  sent  me  to 
the  florist  for  a rare  plant  of  some 
kind  to  decorate  the  bay  window.^  I 
unfortunately  selected  a potted  Nas- 
turtium, my  idea  of  a rare  plant.  M hen 
she  saw  it  she  said.  “Do  you  call  that 
a r.are  plant?”  I said,  "I  do.”  “Well.  I 
v/on't  have  the  nasty  thing  in  the 
house.  I hart  rather  smell  a skunk 
any  time;”  and  she  muffled  her  nose 
with  her  lace  handkerchief.  I silently 
took  the  rare  plant  under  my  arm  and 
went  out  into  the  orchard  and  burled 
It  under  a golden  russet  apple-tree.  No 
more  rare  plants  for  me  or  my  wife. 

FAIRFAX. 


clothes  and  to  be  enjoying  the  winter 
re.st.” 


A Yale  man  was  one  of  ^ party, 
sightseers  in  the  far  West.  In  college 
he  was  a.  member  of  the  Glee  Club  and 
was  famous  for  his  yodel,  which  was 
fearle.ss  and  ear-piercing.  At  concerts 
and  in  Irreproachable  evening-dress,  he 
would  first  stale  that  he  was  a merry 
Switzer  or  an  etiually  joyful  lad  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  then  he  would  let  forth  a 
yodel  until  he  was  black  in  the  face, 
while  young  ladles  and  his  relatives 
nearl.v  swooned  in  'ecstasy.  A class- 
mate in  the  party  remembered  this  ac- 
complishment. and  when  it  was  report- 
ed that  the  guide  was  from  Switzer- 
land. the  classmate  said  one  night  as 
they  were  smoking  about  the  camp-fire. 
■•Bill,  give  us  a yodel  as  you  did  in 
'76.  The  guide  will  appreciate  it.”  Bill 
yodeled  wit'n  a strength  and  brlllhinco 
never  surpassed  at  any  concert  or  on 
the  fence.  After  the  air  was  again  at 
rcBt  .and  frightened  animals  afar  oft 


Some  per.sons  arc  as  sen.sitive  in  mat- 
ters of  color  as  in  matters  of  odor. 
Thus  we  read  that  Parnell  could  not 
endure  green  and  thought  that  all  the 
woes  of  Ireland  were  due  to  her  adop- 
tion of  green  as  a national  emblem. 
We  know  a man  in  Boston  who  is 
mad  in  his  devotion  to  yellow.  His 
rooms,  his  cravats,  show  his  taste. 
And  he  even  sits  up  of  nights  and  ap- 
plies strong  and  rebellious  liquors  to  his 
liver  that  his  face  may  be  as  a yellow 
mask. 


May  not  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
color  be  a symptom  of  disease?  Mr. 
Boyle's  book  contains  an  Instance  that 
might  lead  us  to  think  this.  "An  ex- 
cellent and  very  discreet  person  was 
relating  to  me  that  some  time  since 
whilst  she  was  talking  with  some  other 
Ladies,  upon  a sudden  all  the  objects 
she  looked  upon  appeared  to  her  dyed 
with  unusual  colors,  some  of  one  kind, 
and  some  of  another,  but  all  so  bright 
and  vivid,  that  she  should  have  been 


But  there  has  been  no  doubt  an  Im- 
provement in  another  long  established 
institution— the  Roman  climate.  Prince 
Colonna,  the  Mayor,  says  that  the 
Eternal  City  "represents  a just 
medium”  in  climate  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  that  the  strong 
summer  a ind  at  noon  comes  direct 
from  the  sea.  "The  ancient  prejudice 
that  the  wind  carries  tlie  fever  has 
completely  vanished,  so  much  so  that 
every  year  finds  a greater  number  ol 
foroigner.s  in  Rome,  while  even  'the  Ro- 
mans—creatures  of  habit— have  begur 
to  find  that  they  are  more  comfcrtabli 
in  the  cltv  than  in  the  country.  How 
ever,  a clear  distinctlor.  must  be  mad> 
betwecti  the  city  and  the  Comiiagni 
Romana.  In  the  former  the  inalarb 
mosquito  is  unknown,  while  in  tho  lat 
ter.  unfortunately,  It  still  exists,  but  a 
it  only  bites  In  the  evening  there  Is  lit 
He  danger  to  the  tourist.”  The  Print’ 
Is  a great  and  good  Mayor. 
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, , . , , , , , as  much  delighted  as  surprised  with 

res  .and  frightened  animals  afar  off  : apparition 

ha<l  plucked  up  courage,  the  c assmate  continue,  she  feared  it  portended 

said  to  i’feffer,  the  guide:  "Doesn  t 


Never  attempt  to  read  any  authc? 
Diary  with  Hi©  expeoiation  of  findin- 
nothing  but  reflections  on  literature 
agreeable  gossip,  or  a still  more  agree 
able  revelation  of  vanity.  We  openei 
at  random  the  Diary  of  Mr.  iboma 
Holcroft,  the  playwright,  and  foun. 
this  note:  June  22nd  I79«;  Called  on  Mi 


i V salt  ( 
I .-.pi  ml 

imy  bis 


111!.''  ^ 

, Armstrong,  relative  to  my  disease;  ad 
! \ ises  me  to  take  oil  of  almonds  an 


Apropos  of  our  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  the  effect  of  certain  per- 
fumes. Zola  once  said  to  a friend.  I 
use  my  acute  sense  of  smell  as  a re- 
minder of  places  and  scenes,  and  when 
I have  once  seen  a thing  or  received 
an  Impression  I have  only  to  smell  the 
same  odors  as  at  that  time— or  even  In 
certain  cases  recall  the  odors  in  my 
Imagination— to  have  the  whole  scene 
at  once  under  my  eyes,  no  matter  how 
many  years  have  passed.” 

'Zola  was  a fanatic  on  the  subject  of 
smells,  and  there  are  curious  illustra- 
tive pas.sages  in  his  "La  CurCe,”  "La 
Faute  de  l'Abb6  Mouret,”  "L'Asso- 
molr.”  ''Nana.”  "Pot  Bouille,”  "La 
-Terre”  and  even  In  "Le  Reve,”  so  that 
l,eopold  Bernard  wrote  a pamphlet  en- 
titled "Les  odeiirs  d.ans  les  romans  de 
Zola"  (Jlontpellier.  1889.) 


that  make  you  homesick?”  "No,”  a;  v 
swered  the  genuine  Switzer,  ‘‘onl-yi 
sick.” 


According  to  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  con- 
sumption. which  is  decreasing  in  other 
lands,  Is  Increasing  in  Ireland.  He  as- 
signs the  cause  to  indifference  to  clean- 
liness and  ventilation.  And  In  this  re- 
spect thing.s  are  now  worse  than  they 
used  to  be,  for  the  old  rude  houses  ad- 
mitted air  through  cracks,  while  these 
are  now  plastered  over  and  windows 
are  fastened  and  kept  shut.  Dr.  Brown 
condemns  the  prevailing  diet  as  un- 
wholesome. It  consists  of  wheaten 
bread,  stewed  tea  th'STis  put  down  four 
or  five  times  a day.  and  skim  milk. 
It  is  easy  to  condemn  a diet;  it  is  not 
always  easy,  it  is  sometimes  impo.ssible. 
to  substitute  more  healthful  food. 


to  continue,  she  feared  it  portended 
•some  very  great  alteration  as  to  her 
health;  as  indeed  the  day  after  .she  was 
assaulted  with  such  violence  by  hysteri- 
cal and  hypochondriacal  distempers,  as 
both  made  her  rave  for  some  days, 
and  gave  her  during  that  time,  a 
bastard  palsey." 


I rhubarb.” 


Whereas  envy  of  all  things  most  exposes 
us  to  danger  from  other.?,  .so  contempt  ol 
all  things  best  secures  us  from  them. 


The  thunder  storm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire calls  the  old  weather  saw: 
"When  it  freezes  and  snows  in  October, 
January  will  bring  mild  weather;  but 
If  it  is  thundering  and  heat  lightning, 
the  weatjier  will  resemble  April  In 
temper.”  An  October  thunder  storm  Is 


not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  ono  Octo- 
ber  house  fly,  belated  but  industrious. 


bOia 

Playgoers  recall  the  use  of  _a  perfume 
for  dramatic  purposes  in  “Diplomacy. 


\ 'Hie  Franiingli.am  Gazette  published 
cii  Oct.  17Hi  a poem  remarkable  for  its 
■Word-iworthian  simplicity  and  piathos.  i 
■We  regret  deeply  that  we  cannot  pub- 
lish it  as  a whole;  but  a few  excerpts 
will  give  to  tho  sensitive  reader  some 
idea  of  its  flavor. 

Where  the  Erie  Canal,  with  its  sluggish 
stream. 

Flows  lazlh'  on  with  Us  rlbbon.-like  gleam, 

A little  low  cottage  on  the  tow-path  side. 

An  acre  of  garden— then  woods  tar  and  wide. 


Just  east  of  the  house  an  embankment  was 
made, 

A culvert,  ami  brook  with  Its  noisy  tirade; 
Beyond  that  there  arose  a small  sandy  knoll; 
Which  gives  an  Idea  of  the  place  as  a whole. 


Look  at  the  case  of  the  two  Knbwl- 
ton  sisters.  Margaret,  during  her  cen- 
tury rides,  took  only  coffee  and  pie. 
Sadie  would  eat  steak  and  enough  tor 
two  average  eaters,  and  "local  senti- 
ment” has  been  with  her.  Neither,  it 
apjiears,  i.s  a vegetarian,  so  the  old 
question  is  not  settled  by  the  tact  that| 
Margaret  fainted.  If  Mafgaret  hadj 
soaked  doughnuts  in  her  coffee  she 
might  have  lasted  longer.  Doughnuts 
give  strength  and  endurance.  But  was 
the  pie  "kivered”  or  "unkivered”?  'fhe 
“unkiv'cred”  'urand  is.  oiilj'  of  half 
strength.  


The  bear  is  not  yet  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  even  in  Vermont 
—the  State  that  paid  its  debts  in  gold 
during  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Jason  El- 
liott, "the  Hoosic  bee-hunter."  who  ran 
for  his  life  near  Glastonburj'.  shoiilrt 
know  that  tho  bears  were  not  there 
simply  for  honey.  Let  us  consult  Mr. 
Edward  Topsel.  who  wrote  so  learnedly 
in  KwS.  although  he  did  help  himself 
with  both  hands  from  Conradus  Gesner. 

"A  bear  is  much  subject  to  blindness 
of  the  eyes,  and  for  that  cause  they  de- 
sire the  Hives  of  Bees,  not  only  for  the 
Honey,  but  by  the  stinging  of  the  Bees 
their  eyes  are  cured.” 


We  read  with  extraordinary  interest 
ihe  following  advertisement: 

DO  YOU  WEAR  A SHLRT? 

You  wear  a shirt  and'  you  wish  to 
save  laundry  expense,  which  you  <•“ 
ilo  by  wearing  one  of  our  Combination 
Shirt  Bosoms  consisting  of  10  reversi- 
ble. detachable  and  interchangeable 
double  shirt  fronts,  each  'having  a d f- 
fereut  design  of  boszim  on  «>oh  ? de 
making  20  comp'.’Sle  bosoms  of  styllsi 
patterns,  imprinted  in  different  eol 
ored  cloth  effects  highb'  finished^  ihi 
designs  vary  from  neat  and  dies? 
«lripe‘-  cheeks  and  figures  to  .snovi 
;^v-hit.:'full  dress,  'vith  a fevv 

Iv  gorgeous  eftects.  >r, 

V.NYWHEHB  IN  ONE  SECOND- 
make  lightning  ch.atig'os  simply  reac 
„p  underneath  the  vest,  ‘^ke  the  owe 
end  of  th;  outside  bosom  between  th 
Hiumto  and  forefinger,  give  a quick  jc 
downwarel,  and  you 
, Hie  astonished  bclioldeir  in  a ^ __ 
clean,  and  entirely  dlffcr'Cnt  sh  rt. 
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I dwelt  In  that  cottage  some  two  years  or 
more. 

And  sold  "truck”  on  the  boats  that  passed 
by  the  door: 

And  though  far  removed  from  all  tumult  and 
strife. 

I never  quite  fancied  that  kind  of  a life. 

A boat  loaded  with  Germans  came 

alone  one  hot  day  In  summer.  "One 

of  their  maidens  liad  sickened  and 

died.  ” and  they  burled  her  there. 

'Tivar  hut  a rude  box  that  Inclosed  her  fair 
fe’-rn. 

Jjler  r ”1  '8  were  tie  garments  she’d  usually 
w o-n ; 

Her  features,  though  pale,  were  exceedingly 
fair. 

Th"Ugh  partly  concealed  by  her  rich  auburn 
’lalr. 


The  London  Telegraph  says  that 
"Mrs.  Willoughby's  kiss  comes  perilous- 
ly near  being  a good  play.”  Woman, 
married  or  single,  should  kiss  not  in 
play,  but  in  earnest.  Any  kiss  worth 
giving  or  receiving  is  a serious  matter, 
II  is  a pity  that  any  British  matron 
should  thus  be  flippant.  ' 

Mrs.  M.'irtin  wishes  the  Midway  at  I 
the  World's  Fair.  St.  Louis,  to  'Je  veg-  . 
ulated.  She  should  not  bo  disquieted 
in  soul.  Centuries  ago  the  ancient  [ 
Roman  said:  "In  medio  tuussimu.s  j 

ibis';  you  will  go  most  safely  m the 
M id  way.” 


Query;  Can  an  intelligent  bear  dis_ 
tinguish  between  honey  and  the  article 
served  under  that  name  at  Swi.ss  inns. 
It  would  be  easy  to  try  the  experiment 
at  Berne. 


Do  not  despise  the  bear.  “If  the; 
blood  or  grease  of  a Bear  oo_  sot  under 
a bed.  it  will  draw  unto  it  all  the  fleas, 
anrt  so  kill  them  by  cleaving  there- 
unto.”   


such  an  arrangement 
itself  at  once  to  every  il^'^'^Shtful  P« 
son.  It  is  true  that  no  one  except 
Southern  statesman  now  exposes  tl 
■full  -lory  of  a starched  Shlit  in 
rtay-Ume:  but  as  Society  is  exteiidn 

its  boundaries-at  least  we 
jt-om  the  society  columns  in  the 
papers-more  and  more  men  are  in  ne 
if  immaculate-  shirt  fronts. 


iilllor 
Let  I 
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Wo  cannot  refrain  from  sympathy 
with  Mad  Mullah.  He  brings  to  rn  ml 
that  hero  of  our  boyhood.  Mad  Mike, 
the  Death  Shot. 


No  Si'me  morked  Ihf  spot  where  they  laid 
h^r  to  r*j5r, 

Afftr  from  tlto  kin^lre-l  h^r  soul  haj  loved 
beiot ; 

'But  when  tlio  nrehans*?!  shaU  call  the  last 
roll, 

' There’ll  be  a n-sponso  from  that  low  sandy 
ki>''ll.  ' 


Again,  a Jlacedori.in  cry.  There  is 
ivvarrant  l'>r  it  in  Scripture. 


j A C'lok  and  'i  waiter  fought  in  a 
iMorris  Park  ince-track  restaurant  over 
i.iieslioti  of  jam.  T'ne  waiter,  who  s 
Ifor.d  of  sweets,  begged  the  cook  tc  let 


Mr.  Horatio  G.  Sickle,  the 
clerk  of  the  New  Amsterd.am  Hotel. 
New  York,  sought  the  pure  air  at  J 
A-  M.,  and  that  he  might 
more  freely,  he  took  with 
tween  $1000  and  $2000  from  the  safe. 
And  in  his  preparations  he 
hlms.  It  a gentleman,  for 
urged  a r.aise  in  sal.arj.  ^ 

granted.  Thus  did  he  prevent  the  cus- 
tomary remark;  "How  can  >ou  ex- 
pect a man  to  be  honest  on  a wrnched 
saiarv  and  without  hope  of  an  in 
crease?"  Could  any  manager  witn  a 
heart  iirosccutc  such  a thoughtful  per- 
son? 


It  is  .said  that  Mi.ss  Adelaide  Nor- 
wood. Hie  truly  dramatic  soprano  of  Mr. 
Savage’s  oper.a  company,  once  blew  a 
cornet  at  Nantasket  Beach.  Hence, 
possibly,  the  length  and  ease  of  her 
phrasing.  Riese.  for  years  an  ornament 
of  the  Dresden  Opera  House,  was  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  a tromhone 
player  His  voice  was  of  marvelous 
beauty  and  ho  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Oerni.an  tenors  that  knew  how  to  sing, 
blit  he  was  short  and  fat.  almost  gro- 
tesque in  romantic  or  heroic  Part_ 

I Furthermore.  Miss  Norwood  nevef 
I “studied  abroad. •’  The  general  excel- 
i lence  of  her  vocal  art  persuades  one  j 
I easily  that  she  also  never  took  lessons  , 
ifiom  a tea.'her  who  advertises  'the 
•only  true  italiau  method.’  Now  the  j 
name  of  this  teacher  is  I.cglon. 


•20.  1902. 


Glcasondalc.  Oct 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Vniir  remarks  about  perfumes 


They  sav  that  Musolini,  the  once 
popular  brigand,  who  is  now  in  prison, 
is  dying  from  frequent  attacks  of  mad- 
ness. This  is  not  surprising,  for  the 
Italian  prison  has  no  telephone  in  each 
coll,  nor  is  it  a sanitarium.  Madness 
is  a common  complaint  among  Italian 
prisoners  sentenced  for  life. 
was  a report  not  long  ago  that  It.aly 
In  a quiet  manner  has  .iu'-it  introduced 
a new'  reform  in  its  pri.son  system— to 
wit  the  a'oolition  of  Ihe  chain.  Th- 


At  a dinner  party  no  man,  howe\ 
carefully  trained,  whether  he 
etiaU’--Ue  bv  his  mother’s  knee  or  la..j 
In  fife  at  a night-school,  can  ea 
thick  soup  without  inward  trepidaD 
and  uneasy  downward  glances.  Tl 
combination  of  black-bean  80>iP  and 
moustache  is 

■\or  can  a man  in  tho  heat  of  S 
di^Iusslon,  or  to  illustrate  a point ' 
his  fair  neighbor,  f ^ 

or  fork  or  spoon  without  risk 
ing  his  shirt.  But  with  Comon 

Hon  Shirt  Bosom,  he  can  e^t  with  ■ 
plete  abandon,  gesture  with  the 
niberanoe  of  an  Italian  playactor,  f 
Iilmself  and  at  case. 
this  auick  movement  of  the  v 
fs  though  he  were 
from  a calendar  or  h“"ling  do  ^ ^ 
shade,  he  may  appear  In 
.still  more  striking 
plete  a conquest  that  he  had 


h i 


Perhaps  the  tvearer  is  a - 

tliat  dines  at  some  good  t"®"/  ‘ 
then  goes  the  rounds  of  various  I ^ 
erns  and  finally  attends  a ^al  a 
North  End.  At  the  dinner 

lied  and  >rreproachable_  in  shl  m 

pie  elegance,  and  if  he  is  8 
make  a change  between  ^ ^ 
epigram  or  some  Protom^<l  < 

economics,  presto,  he  is  again  _ 
in  the  simplicity  of  a gentle  • 

Dater  in  AVAnlnar  he  may  oe 


lore  i.'tvl  mom 

' !■  birr  front,  as  ht;  'ifbcs  fiom 

9 tavern.  And  at  the  ball  he  creates 
sensation  and  is  invited  to  quaff  wine. 


dlk,' 


eostl.v  vintage  by  fl.asliing  before  the 
itriots  a sliirt  front  ornamented  with 
niian  Hags. 

''mi  will  .see  on  retlocUon  that  there 
no  end  of  possible  and  pleasing  oom- 
nations.  A man  thus  equipped  is  pre- 
red  for  any  emergency,  even  for  life 
a town  where  soft  coal  Is  the  prevall- 
; fuel;  and  we  note  that  this  admira- 
1 garment  is  sold  and  was  no  doubt 
vented  in  Pittsburgh.  How  superior 
a man  clad  in  such  a garment  to  the 
)st  dashing  cavalier  in  a shirt  of 
Jil ! 


Yorli  ItrEhiato  that  the  new  musical 
comrfy  “Tcromy  Rot,”  produci  .1  at  a 
new,  exclusive  and  fashionable  theatre, 
is  rightly  named.  The  piece  siiould  Ixs 
talcon  to  Newport  next  summer.  They’ll 
like  It  there. 


We  knou-'tl..  t Ihe  I5warf  fldnk.';  ) im's^  j| 
far  above  tli  > niimt;  for  thlsT?-  seen  In 
dally  lilt-  outside  the,  Aius-ium. 


t a.  j v .’tlval  of  lllr 
-vuricliins,  held  at 


\Ve  ,nre  still  at  work  on  our  original 
d.1ustable  and  Barometrical  Under- 
idlies,  which,  in  unexpected  warm 
father,  will,  by  a touch  on  a button, 
come  light-weight,  and  by  a touch 
sume  the  necessary  thickness  on  the 
iproach  of  the  east  wind.  But  there 
some  apparently  Insuperable  obsta- 
‘ to  the  perfection,  and  we  have  al- 
ady  made  application  for  admission 
fho  Home  for  Inventors  “who  have 
en  overcome  by  the  weight  of  years 
id  by  poverty.”  also  by  constant 
ought  on  the  problem  of  perpetual' 
ition:  the  home  to  be  established  In 
nul  Street,  West  Medford. 


iMr.  Loubet  may-  well  be  flattered.  No 
I'esident  in  a Latin  republic  is  worth 
•salt  or  is  doing  anything  for  his 
lople  unless  there  are  attempts  to  take 
I'uy  his  life. 


[ur.  .lohn  Lawrence  Sullivan  burst  In- 
tears  as  he  sat  on  a stool  In  front 
a pie  stand  in  New  York,  and  ex- 
imed:  “For  the  flrst  time  in  me 

g an'  lions'  career  I filled  me  skin 
th  seltzer  on  me  birthday,  and  look, 
lat  it  has  did  for  John  L.”  Not  long 
|o  “the  Only  Wllllani,”  one  of  the  true 
|naments  of  New  York,  stated  publlc- 
ithat  the  high  ball  is  peculiarly  per- 
Ldous  because  the  charged  water  sends 
|p  whisky  from  the  stomach  to  th© 
_iad.  We  remonstrated  lately  wiirh  a 
limber  of  the  Porphyry  for  his  passion 
p’  high  balls  and  quoted  the  opinion 
(■I  “the  Only  William,''  as  the  opinion 
|.  a court  of  last  resort.  “But  there’s 
ijtere  I want  to  send  it,”  answered  the 
liet'ched  man. 


iGreville  Walpole,  LL.  D.,”  com- 
ined to  the  Pall  Mall  Gatetta  about 
i|^  bad  language  heard  in  the  streets 
London.  'T  should  be  pleased  to 
Ijtn  others  In  considering  tha  best 
lean.s  of  at  least  abating  this  foul 
loit  on  the  character  of  the  lower  or- 
rs.”  So  only  the  “lower  orders”  use 
! coking  langu'j^e.  Peers  and  the  .sons 
noble  men  are  free  from  this  re- 
Joach.  Noblesse  oblige!  We  fear  that 
'.  Walpole,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Is  an  LL.  D.,  wull  not  do  as  even 
contributor,  to  the  great  “Dictionary 
Profanity  and  Curse  Lore." 


0^'  ^ ^ ■ V - 

And  Beauty  draws  us  with  a single  hair. 

We  mourn  the  death  of  Annlo  Jones, 
the  bearded  woman,  familiarly  known 
as  “Jone.sy,”  but  distinguished  in  law 
ias  Mrs.  William  Donovan.  Even  before 
she  was  a year  old  she  was  a favorite 
of  Fame  in  the  bodily  shape  of  Mr. 
Phineas  T.  Barnum,  and  Annie  was 
gaped  at  and  admired  as  “The  Infant 
Esau.”  Honors  tumbled  over  each  other 
in  their  zeal  to  crown  her.  A phrenolo- 
gist kidnapped  her;  artists  painted  her; 
Emperors  and  Kings  and  Princes  gave 
her  souvenirs;  an  unhappy  first  mar- 
riage gave  her  theatrical  distinction; 
and  at  the  zenith  of  her  fame  she  was 
earning  $500  a week.  Then  Death,  im- 
patient, claimed  her.  She  was  37  years 
old  when  she  left  the  show  of  this 
world. 

The  account  of  her  career  confirmed 
a belief  that  had  been  shaken  of  late, and 
rwas  beginning  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
delusion.  In  our  youth  we  believed  in 
the  existence  of  bearded  women,  or,  to 
speak  by  the  show-bill,  Bearded  Ladies, 
as  we  believed  in  Casablanca,  William 
Tell,  the  boy  that  jumped  into  the 
harbor  of  Mahon  and  other  heroes.  Our 
I heroes  were  taken  from  us  by  learned 
men  with  their  scientific  processes  of 
■ Investigation,  and  when  we  were  told 
by  persons  “who  knew”  that  Bearded 
Ladies  were  nothing  but  men  with  soft 
voices  and  winning  ways,  the  world 
seemed  empty  and  the  sky  without 
hope. 

We  read  of  Brizlda  de  Penherar.da, 
who  lived  in  a town  called  Penheranda, 
which  is  30  miles  from  Madrid,  the 
King  of  Spain’s  court.  She  was  aged 
tiO  years;  and  she  had  a beard  fi-om  her 
youth,  which  she  suffered  to  grow,  so 
that  in  her  age  it  reached  down  to  the 
pit  of  her  stomach.  Zacutus,  known 
as  Lusitanus,  a physician  of  Portugal, 
wrote  concerning  her:  “My  ancestors, 

who  were  persons  worthy  of  credit, 
have  sjen  this  woman;  and  I myself 
have  seen  her  picture.”  But  Zacutus 
died  in  1642,  and  this  was  all  so  long 


I We  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  a Bearded  Lady.  We  shoull 
j like  to  learn  her  views  on  literature, 
art,  the  drama,  problems  of  sociology 
and  domestic  econemy;  but  our  con- 
i slant  consider;  tion  of  exliausting  men- 
I tal  problems  obliges  us  to  lead  a se- 
cluded life.  It  is  a pity  that  “Jonesy” 
left  no  mcmoir.s,  no  eliary,  i;o  revela- 
tl6n  of  her  inner  self,  even  in  manu- 
script. Thu.s  is  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociolog.v  deprived  of  a most  important 
hum.an  document. 


So  La  Soufri^re  volcano  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Vipcent  is  at  it  again.  In  the 
old  accounts  of  the  eruption  on  April 
30,  1812,  the  volcano  is  called  the  Souf- 
frier  mountain,  and  these  accounts,  by 
the  way,  were,  to  use  a Western  phrase, 
able  and  eloquent.  Here  are  proofs  of 
our  assertion; 

“Such  was  the  majestic,  i^eaceful 
Souffrier  on  April  the  27th,  but  we  trod 
on  'ignem  repositum  cineri  doloso’  and 
our  imaginary  safety  was  soon  to  be 
confounded  by  the  sudden  danger  of 
devastation. 

“It  was  evident  that  the  crisis  was 
as  yet  to  come,  that  the  burning  fluid 
was  struggling  for  a vent,  and  laboring 
to  throw  off  the  superincumbent  strata 
and  obstructions,  which  suppressed  the 
ignivomous  torrent." 

This  convulsion  of  nature  gave  rl.se 
to  phenomena  in  the  island  of  Barba- 
does.  A young  woman  described  them 


time  on  Jul.v  2,  i'A 
' Society  of  bv.'i!-,;; 

I Zurich. 

I Boecklin  w:i.s  a inter  of  bold  and 
daring  Imaglmulon  and  lu-  was  a 
gorgeous  colorist.  He  is  pioiiably  b-  .i, 
known  to  the  world  at  largo  by  his 
“Fields  of  the  Biessed”  ;-.nd  “Island 
of  the  Dead";  but  the  huge  album  o’’ 
his  work.s,  in  thite  volumes,  would  at- 
tract even  the  most  indifferent  visitor 
at  the  Public  Library.  His  genius  was 
fantastical.  His  subjects  an.  often  al- 
most incredible;  his  treatment  of  them 
is  audacious;  yet  where  a man  of 
talent  would  be  only  grotesque. 
Boecklin  is  Impressive.  You  accept  ills 
strange  women-of-the-sea,  his  Centaur 
at  the  black.smith's,  hi.s  Triton-e, 
Nereids,  and  still  stranger  shapes  that 
are  half-beast,  half-human.  The  old 
Grecian  mythology  was  as  real  to  the 
painter  as  were  the.  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  terror  he  saw  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  as  a .student.  He  painted  the 
mysteries  of  plain,  mountain  and 
ocean,  Prometheus  bound  to  Caucasus 
and  the  Sleeping  Diana  watched  by 
satyrs.  Pan  fishing  for  sea-nymphs, 
sporting  nymphs.  At  times  ho  was 
frankly  symbolical,  as  in  “The  Spirit 
of  Adventure’’;  “Wa.r’’;  but,  as  a rule, 
symbolism  lurks,  and  dares  not  pro- 
trude. 

And  now  come.s  Huber  v.  ith  ms 
translation  of  Boecklin  into  music.  He 
is  not  ttie  fir.st  to  write  music  sug- 
gested by  pictures  or  music  that  at- 
tempts to  pre.serve  the  spirit  or  the 
mood  of  a painting.  Liszt  v/as  before 
him,  and  Liszt  had  a habit  of  antici- 
pating many,  even  men  of  today. 

But  Huber  and  Boecklin!  The  in- 
dustrious teacher  and  mak.u-  of  music 
and  the  man  o£  wild  fancy  and  flaming 
imagination*  No,  Huber  i.-  not  the  man 
for  this  unnecessary  task.  For  origi- 
nality and  indivlduallt.y  were  also 
strong  characteristics  of  Boecklin 


The  symphony  is  well-made  and  Hu- 
ler  is  evidently'a  sound'  ai 


Cambridge,  Oct.  21,  1903. 
itor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Let  me  add  to  . your  para.graplis  on 
rfumes  and  cdors  an  extract  found  in 
inon  Arnou’.x’s  book  on  “Paradise 
d its  Marvels,”  published,  at  Rouen  in 


;’The  nostrils  -will  also  share  in  the 
ppindss  prepared  for  tha  whole  body, 
r,  in  the  first  place,  the  body  of 
ch  cue  of  the  just  will  be  exceeding- 
odoriferous,  as  a vase  when  it  is 
ed  with  beautiful  roses,  pinks  and 
her  flowers  and  herbs,  of  ambergris, 
k'.sk  and  other  aromatic  odors'  '•  ♦ ■» 

I id  to  this  we  add  the  sweet  smell  of 
;e  empyrean  heaven  charged  with  the 
cine  odor,  which  is  like  cinnamon, 
th  is  the  smell  that  comes  from  so  i 
my  millions  of  happy  bodies  who  j 
lell  good  both  far  eff  and  near,  from  • 
e end  of  heaven  Ito  the  other.  O 
lat  an  hour!” 

LXJCIBN  B,  HENDERSON. 


Nor  were  we  comforted  by  passage.s 
in  J.  A.  Dulaure’s  “Pcgonologie,”  a 
pliilosophical  history  of  the  beard  (Con- 
stantinople and  Paris,  1786).  “That  wo- 
men with  chin  beards  have  existed  is 
one  of  the  eiTors  shown  daily  by  Na 
Itnre;  that  women  have  worn  artiflclai 
beards  to  be  mistalcen  for  men  is  the 
.effect  of  circumstances;  that  some  have 
appeared  whoso  character  seconded  bj 
■'Nature  made  them  consider  a long 
ibeard.to  be  a phenomenon  honorable  tt 
their  sex,  v'ould  seem  today  rather  ex 
traordinary;  but  that  the  ardor  of  doml 
nation  led  women  to  employ  means 
growing  a chin-beard  and  by  this  usur 
liatlon  to  dispute  with  man  the  symbo 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  that  the  Law: 
have  stepped  in  to  check  this  disorder- 
Ithls  would  appear  incredible  if  authen 
tic  testimony  did  not  banish  doubt.” 


in  a letter  to  her  mother:  “We  could 

not  see  each  other,  and  were  almost  ''®r  is  evidently'a  sound'  and  thoroughly 
blinded  by  the  dust  which  fell  not  as  grounded  musician  with  no  little  llu- 
if  driven  bv  the  wind  bnt  in  noo,-,.  expression,  but  the  music  Is 

‘ heavy  neither  individual  nor  imaginative.  The 
showers.  There  was  not  the  least  themes  are  not  striling,  and  the  sec- 
breath  of  wind.  The  darkness  seemed  orxJ  theme  of  the  flrst  movement,  tliV- 
to  increase.  The  church  w-as  now  tiieme  announced  flrst  by  the  oboe,  is 

Ughted.  and  the  bell  rang  for  p.rayers.  othlf  pLsagerXfch”in  melodic  a'^d 
borrowed  from  our  next  door  rythmical  structure  recall  Brahm.s 
neighbor  the  younger  Pliny’s  descrip-  The  Scherzo  is  at  times  entertaining; 
tion  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  J®  <Jistinguished.  Portions  of  the 

and  read  it.”  Mr  and  his  hearers  iT  * fire  most  agreeably  sonorous, 

T , , . , hna  ms  nearers  but  the  musical  thought  is  rather  com- 

were  not  lacking  in  nerve.  It  was  as  a >-  acu.ei  cum 

though  a ship  were  on  the  breakers  monolace.  It  may  here  be  said  that 

and  the  captain  should  insist  on  read-  ’ ’ ’ ’ ‘ "■  * ' 

ing  the  more  dramatic  chapters  of 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Gx-osvenor.” 


There  was  a prophecy  of  the  modern 
hletic  girl  written  in  the  first  half 
the  19Ui  century.  The  lines  should 
committed  to  memory  by  all  little 
is  of  prudent  parents  and  recited  ba- 
re going  to  bed  and  at  breakfast: 
Miss  Agnes  'had  two  or  three  dolls,  and 
a box 

hold  all  their  bonnets  and  tappets  and 
frocks • 

a red  leather  thread  case  that  snapp’d 
when  it  shut, 

e had  needles  to  sew  with  and  scissors  to 
cut; 

;t  Agnes  lik'd  better  to  play  with  rude 
boys, 

an  to  work  with  her  needle,  or  play  wit'll 
her  toys; 

•ung  ladles  should  always  appear  neat  and 
clean, 

■t  -4.gnes  was  seldom  dress'd  fit, to  be  seen, 
-aw  her  one  morning  attempting  to  throw 
yery  large  stone,  when  It  fell  on  her  toe,” 
etc.,  etc. 


Cicero  tells  of  a law  taken  from  th 
Twelve  Taibles,  which  forbade  a wo 
man  to  shave  her  cheeks;  "Mullerc 
genas  ne  raclunto”  (de  Leglbus,  Boo^ 
II.).  Venus  of  Cyprus  was  represented 
with  a thick  chin-beard.  Bartel 
Graelje,  a charming  Swiss  tyoman  of 
25  years,  had  a most  voluminous  be.ard, 
as  shotvn  by  her  portrait,  jwinted  In 
1587  and  shown  at  Stuttgart.  A dancer 
of  astonishing  grace  at  Venice  in  1726 
had  a black  and  bushy  beard.  There 
was  a female  Grenadier  in  the  army 
of  Charles  XII.  who  was  presented  to 
the  Tsar  in  1724;  her  beard  v.-as  an  ell 
and  a half  long,  Russian  measure. 
Margaret,  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
nad  a stiff  and  long  beard;  she  gloried  I 
in  it  and  Ithought  it  gave  her  a majes- 
tic appearance.  But  all , these  women 
lived  so  long  ago  and  long  a.^o  did  the 
dust  soil  their  pride  and  ornament.  The 
career  of  Annie  Jones  re-establishes 
our  old  belief. 


President  Hall  said  the  other  day  at 
Plymouth  that  the  electric  light  and 
the  pianola  did  not  necessarily  insure 
civilization.  We  think  he  is  mistaken 
concerning  the  pianola,  for  it  will  prob- 
ably at  last  drive  out  pianists  from  the 
concert  field.  The  electric  light  is  by 
no  means  an  unmixed  'blessing.  Dark 
corners  are  still  darker  for  night  birds- 
of-prey.  The  light  itself  is  without 
solace  or  reassurance.  Whenever  we 
see  one  we  remember  the  words  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  “In  Paris  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pa.'=sage  des  Princes, 
in  the  place  before  the  Opera  portico, 
and  in  the  Rue  Drouot  at  the  Figaro 
office,  a new  sort  of  urban  star  now 
shines  out  nightly,  horrible,  unearthly, 
obnoxious  to  the  human  eye;  a lamp 
for  a nightmare!  Such  a light  as  this 
should  shine  only  on  murders  and  pub- 
lic crime  or  along  tha  corridors  of  luna- 
tic asylums,  a horror  to  heighten  hor- 
ror. • • Here  we  have  the  levin 

brand  at  our  doors,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  we  should  henceforth  take  our 
walks  abroad  in  the  glare  of  permanent 
lightning.  A man  need  not  be  very 
superstitious  if  he  scruple  to  follow 
his  pleasures  by  the  light  of  the  Terror 
that  Flieth,  nor  very  epicurean  if  he 
prefer  to  see  the  face  of  beauty  more 
becomingly  displayed.” 


O 1 j",  i ^ o T, 

A NEW  SYMPHONY. 


The  first  marriage  of  Annie  Jones,  or 
Jonesy,  was  “unhappy.”  Was  her  hus- 
band envioi  s?  The  wife  may  never 
have  taunted  him  with  her  natural 
'gift;  but  there  was  ithe  beard  itself,  .a 
silent  reproach  to  male  Inferiority,  al- 
so a convenient  iiandle  for  abuse  and 
injury.  And  yet^  by  compliment  and 
gentle  caress  the  days  would  ttiave 
gone  by  a,s  happily  as  those  of  Thalaba. 


Se  me  of  the  leading  critics  In  New 


How  is  it  in  the  Mvseum?  Does  the 
j 'Circassian  G-irl  look  down  on  or  up  to 
the  Bearded  Lady?  Doe.s  ihe  India 
I Rubber  Man  despise  his  ossified  col- 
I league  or  envy  the  Living  Skeleton? 


Hans  Huber’s  Translation  of  Pic- 
tures by  Arnold  Boetklin  Into 
Music — Miss  Elsa  Buegger,  an 
Admirable  ’Cellist,  Plays  a Sorry 
Concerto  by  Rubinstein. 

The  program  of  the  second  Concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Gericke,  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

TFoman  CiirnivaT' Berlioz 

Concerto  No.  2 in  D minor  for  'cello 

Rubinst-.iii 

“Omphale's  Spinning-tVl'C-pT* Paiiu-Saens 

Symphony  Ko.  2 in  E minor Hans  Huber 

Hans  Huber  is  at  the  head  of  a music 
school  in  Bale,  where  he  was  born  in 
1852.  His  first  symphony  is  entitled 
’‘William  Tell,”  and  his  second  is  a 
eulogy  in  mu.sio  of  Arnold  Boecklin,  , 
the  painter,  who,  born  at  Bale,  knew.  | 
like  Ulysses,  many  towns,  and  spent  j 
Jhis  later  years  in  'his  villa  at  or  near  j 
Florence,  ■where  he  died. 

The  first  three  movements  are  sup- 
! posed  by  ardent  -analysts  and  pam- 
phleteers to  describe  Boecklin's  charac- 
ter as  an  artist.  The  Finale  is  com- 
posed of  a short  introduction  and  a 
theme  and  variations.  Each  of  these 
variations  was  sug.gested  by  a picture, 
and  the  title  of  tin-  picture  is  prefixed 
to  each  variation  in  the  score.  The 
symphony  was  performed  for  the  first 


the  symphony  as  a whole  is  effectively 
scored. 

The  Finale  shows  ■ plainly  inherent 
lack  of  imagination,  and  herfe  tlie 
musician  puts  himself  boldly  in  com- 
pari.-on  with  the  painter.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  ask  the  old  question  which 
foes  of  program-music  delight  in  putJ 
ting:  “If  there  were  no  specific  titles, 
only  the  headline  'Suggested  by  pictures 
by  Boecklin,’  coul-1  any  one  thoroughl.y 
acquainted  with  the  pictures  identify 
each  of  the  nine?”  The,  violin  solo  and 
the  organ  would  probably  suggest  tliq 
hermit  fiddling  before  the  M.adonna.i 
and  the  last  variation,  a Bacchanale.' 
But  Huber  ^ has  given  the  titles,  and 
the  question  is  this:  “Is  the  mood  ot 

each  picture  reproduced?”  Here.  0,^ 
cour.se,  the  double  personal  equation  eq 
ters  in;  the  individuality  of  the  con: 
poser  and  that  of  the  hearer.  To  n 
not  one  variation  suggested  the  accom- 
panying picture.  How  trivi.al  the  musi- 
cal agony  of  Prometheus  in  compari- 
son with  that  giant  figure,  bound  yeti 
I still  defiant,  on  the  rocky  mount?  And' 

' the  Elysian.  Fields?  This  dance-tuiie 
: might  pass  in  the  Elysian  Fields  of 
j Paris,  but  Gluck  with  simplest  mean.s( 

' caught  the  clas.sic  spirit  of  that  serer.S 
enjoyment  which  eludes  the  Swiss  or  is 
not '•ndorstood  by  him.  And  “'Night”? 
And  “The  Silence  cf  tiie  Oceans”?  A.s 
the  famous  reviewer  once  remarked:' 

, “This  will  never  do.” 

* * • 

Miss  Ruegger  played  admirabl.i'.  noi-| 
was  she  disconcerted  by  the  breaking 
of  a string.  Her  tone  was  beautiful  and 
pure;  her  technic,  wholly  adequate; 
her  sentiment  unimpeachable;  her! 
bravura,  accurate  and  brilliant.  But 
no  wonder  that  the  concerto  is  seli  im: 
played.  It  is  sorry  music,  another  in-1 
stance  of  the  weakne.ss  of  a wonderful 
pianist  who  had  the  mania  of  composi- 
tion. 

It  Is  always  a pleasure  to  hear  the' 
overture  of  Berlioz  and  the  symphonic- 
poem  of  Saint  Saens.  How  fresh,  how, 
modern  the  overture  seems,  and  yet  it 
was  written  nearly  60  j'ears  ago.  And 
the  symphonic-poem  is  a masterpiece 
with  Us  daintiness  and  elegance,  v\ithi 
its  spirit  of  exquisite  irony. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
of  a high  order  of  excellence,  although 
in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  there  wa.sl 
momentary  unsteadiness.  I doubt  if 
this  symphony  ever  sounded  as  well  as 
it  did  last  niglit.  Nor  should  Mr. 
Longy’s  playing  of  Omphale's  mocking 
solo  be  passed  by  without  grateful 
recognition. 


Phili-jt  Halt. 


E know  in  Boston  the  composer 
Mascagni  by  his  “Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana.”  It  is  true  his  “L’Amico 
Fritz”  was  performed  here  on 
April  25,  1893,  by  the  Hinriehs  company, 
but  the  opera  was  poorly  sung  and 
made  no  lasting  Impression,  although 
we  had  a lurking  suspicion  at  the  time 
that  the  music  was  better  than  it 
sounded. 

Now  he  comes  here  with  his  owi, 
company,  and  he  purposes  to  produce 
“Zanetto,”  ’’William  Ratcliff"  and 
’’Iris,”  A short  account  of  these  opera.s 
Is  therefore  pertinent. 

The  cast  of  the  operas  to  be  per- 
formed on  M'jnday  night,  Nov.  3,  will  be 
as  follows: 

ZANETTO. 

Silvia  ...  Elena  Biancliliu'-Car'.!:  / 

Eueenla  Mautcl'I 


CWAIJJERIA  RUSTICANA.  , were^l-®  FkF  tvamli  atlOBS  for 

f,..”'  

Aa",Sa-Luoia-. del  P.n^  , .Mu.ca|al  the'^or^ttn"  At 

••Zanetto,"  an  opera  In  one  act.  and  then  a pace  a_t  the  music 

by  Tfiaelonl-l'oBzeUl  on  the.  lust,  Y^'-d  of  the  dl^c^P  j^juan,  and. 

-Lo  Pa«out."  fSklnW  his  'MS.  whh  Wm  fhc 


afp 

ml 

do  X 


Sw"  Death,  and  thrvamplre."- IriN 
?t?rao\ed  by  oncrselzed  i 

father  'crowd  melt?  away 

and  ca|rled_oft;^  The^cro^a  m 


'Zanetto, 

founded  by  Yfiaeiom- x-umoi.<.*  «•*  '••-i  nnc  roan  leit  aiiian,  j,--.-. 

louno^  y Paaaout"  by  Francois!  schoo',  tne  -p  ins  commenced 

See,  was  produced’on  March  2,  ISM,  Ihl'a"  Ufe  V "He'^Vcepled 

at  the  little  theatrs  of  the  Muelc  Dj-  i^t  of  f®“yhisr  p"  ^'Y®„duclor  of  an 


L va 

wm  ' director.  The  next  peiTorraance 
was  on  the  18th  of  tho  month,  at  tho 
Scala,  Milan.  The  parte  of  Silvia  and 
Zanetto  were  taken  on  each  occaaion 

irifl  rrrtllfljTiflrmii. 


an  vncaeei.wnt  as^conuu.^^ 
operetta  he  would  stay 

venture  t.en.  "rppt'  arsld- 

on  80'"f.'^'V,cflft'‘"^Tho  opera  has  been 
wav  for  some  time  post, 
reruly.  In  under 


Scala,  Muan.  wa  ujiy  <tv.  gome  time 

7a.netto  wevo  taken  on  each  occaaion  ready.  In  ’ *poe-meal  and  under 

bTCes%:zzaKam  and  Ool^r.na 

There  was  oonro  eort  of  a performance  ev  ^half  '’Src.^esslns 

• ■ , Nor.v  York,  on  Jon.  I and  _ tho  other  hair  ppob^^ 


of’u  at  the  Astoria,  Nor.v  York,  on  Jan.  | JI.n"‘''und  tho  '^ca^re^.^orVhe 

4.  1828,  whan  Mrs.  Clialla  and  Ml-ss  A or-  EAtlsta>dorill . f elimination 
1st  rvoro  tho  sinsers.  Masoacnl  pio-  =y"d>o®ei  being  ,g  with  Quh  k 

auced'  It  in  .N-aw  York  on  Oct.  8.  1^.  J "a'ctrn'^^and"  st«se  f 

The  story  of  Copp6e'a  one  act  oomed>  signor  ^hrsc’icm.  tnrr  ^ 

I.  Tm^  one.  tillvla.  a sumptuous  ol' Uds 

woman  of  the  Italian  lenatasance.  a nnniUos  and  cut.  and  cut 

sUtor  of  the  boauUlul  Impierl^  Florla.  j ‘ncaHy  half  °n 

« . arifi  nt.hcr  nolole T»»vt!r*h  occuples  HCtirl}  ..I,.. 


womtLii  or  tne  iT«jiaji  f u-ve  to  cat,  uua  vu«., 

glBtor  ot  tba  boauUful  Iini^rl^  a|ain  I must  leave  halV  an 

Mogdala  of  the  Tower,  and  other  iioble  gge„;v  which  jean  'de  Keszkc 

and  lllnetrlous  domes,  la  at  her  ‘j  do  not^lhlnk  anybody  will 

<*t^r  R'lnrAiice.  It  iB  night,  to  slnff  I » ^ ♦«n<Yr  rart  is  the  prin- 


^lU^l^oCTdim;;:'!-  at  h«  pl^  but  If 

irre-housc  aear  Florerics.  It  Is  nlgl^,  to  ' The  tenor  part  Is  the  prln 

?S^cool  of  th.  moonlit  night  i“®rlim  is  a PassU'® 

medltatsa,  am  ofcio  l«ins  on  the  something  '"‘”„^rtanriMirt  of  which 

the  oarvad  rslUntf  of  the  terrace,  j tone  has  an  in. Wta^  a description  of 

ortroes  love.  bocouBo  she  ''JUjnpi  fw  1 findoS  -rhe^o  Is  hi  four  acts  and 

Shs  le  bored  unuttorably.  Nottner  the  lJf.?.i  ?Ske  about  threo.hours  to  jdW 


man  left  alSnr  call?  for 
WsVaughter,  Y,^°^de.®  ’irinforms’^  Wm 

old  man’s  ''°"5\ct'ir?s®‘ls‘‘ln' the  midst 
In  the  the  most  brihiant 

of  luxur>-  ■and  Nice,  in  the  mo^^ 

tea-house  of  the  cu^y^  her  position  or 

in  no  r>«aka  kissss  her,  where- 

surroundings  ^aka 

"P?“  uu%obs  tor  her  ho®me.  Osaka  be- 
out  with  SODS  lor  orders  Kvoto  to 

fe^d  her*’^  iathen  ^ leaves  ^the 

rafher^'sho^^to  the  pub^^^^^  Stte.^- 

^hT"c^;ri^us%riofkerf7  who 

I ldn\  t^her  when  iris  hears  her 

?a7her'L"  voice  Colins  he^ 

-n^ro^wa",^  l-C^rni^^rtll'e^^rlth 

covers  her  with  mud,  then 

?al^ed  Sny  and ‘throws  herself  out 


1 at  mo  ncBiuuM^  a Vq 


^-hlwara  ^Hcr^wan^ 

X _ /nuyv  W«2lKllB 


tract  her.  Sac  ucspiae.-..  she  . ■ , i „fj ..  ^uts  producea  ar  i..<= 

men.  A v„!cc.  is  Ive.aru  .?mgl..f,  I-  t ' K^tciim  ^ translation 

dla'ajjoe.  Tha  youth  Ziu.eLW  appre..Ji-  Mll.an,  on  Maffcl.  Mme. 

,...  ...U:,r  He  U poor.:.-  c.ad,  pacinl.  . Searno  and 

-1  ^.iwif»r>FC 


♦ rtrtnrpd  bV  a inousaiiu  lC-<l»Leaa  •‘••77-- 
^houShts.  The  darkness  welgto 


:Twl^  lda'gtiltur.  HO  U 

him?';r;n  a bench^o  pas?  , Deganl  were  the  chief  singers. 

......  »m.»l 

!S;  SS  S„SS,.rh“M.’-S  ?S  r 

him  food  and  drink  and  lodging.  He  , ° his  head,  and  that  when 

tells  her  that  ho  Is  a wandering  musi-  flaPP'"°  f^^t  to  the  young  poets 

Clan,  that  he  earns  a little  money  cr  he  toi  soloinnly  at 

food  and  shelter  by  his  song,  that  his  ot  B they  h^ 

whole  life  has  been  a wandering,  that  each  ‘ 

his  heart  Is  free  and  light.  Silvia  to  ‘ ^ ,g  horrible  and  at  I'l"®®  ® 

her  consternation  and  delight  feels  for  that  It  reminds  o"® 

once  the  dawn  of  genuine  love;  but  she  ho  written  In  mocke  y 

vi.^  Tj.'i  rtffor«  frt  loin  her 


once  th©  dawn  oi  gc.iuujv-  i\jvc,  i-fw%. 
will  spare  him.  He  offers  to  join  her 
household,  to  sing  to  her  when  she  i? 
tired  or  restless.  No,  she  will  not  have 
It;  she  says  that  she  Is  poor,  a widow 
in  mourning;  it  is  better  for  him  to  seek 
some  great  lady  who  could  treat  in 
v/orthy  manner  poets  and  musicians. 
Zanetto  then  tells  her  that  he  had 
thought  of  visiting  such  a woman,  a | 
woman  named  Silvia,  of  wondrous 
beauty  and  royal  hospitality;  at  her 
house  he  might  live  as  one  of  her  ser- 
vants. Silvia  warns  him  against  her; 
she  would  not  have  his  chaste  soul 
tarnished;  she  dcscribej!  the  wild  life  at 
this  woman's  palace;  "go  on  your  eter-  , 
nal  wandering,  and  if  in  some  village  ^ 
yon  see  a pure  and  humble  girl  at  woik 
on  the  thrtshold  of  her  cottage,  there 
abide  and  live  the  long  calm  days  of  a ; 
reaper-  vou  will  there,  my  friend,  lind  [ 
happiness.”  Zanetto  pleads  m vain.  , 
' l?i.  begs  some  favor,  and  Silvia  gives 
him  a ring,  which  he  refuses  on  ac- 
count of  its  extravagant  value.  He 
usk.s  Instead  for  a llower.  not  alm.s.  and 
Silvia  gives  him  the  sad  flower  that  Is 
dying  In  her  dark  I'.alr.  ‘ Alas',  take 
I Before  day  dawns  this  rose  will  be 
withered  in  your  hand;  but  I wish  that 
Its  death  recalls  to  yon  my  command, 
and  when  it  Is  dead.  #orget  me.'  She 
shows  him  the  road  that  leads  anaj 
from  Klorence.  and  after  he  has  leH 
her.  s^ie  buries  her  head  in  ner  hands 
and  bursts  Into  tears;  "Blessed  be  love. 
1 can  still  weep!" 

Coppf.-'s  comedy  was  lirst  Performed 
at  the  Oddon,  ParlSs  on  Jan.  14,  186J. 
with  MUs  Ag.ar  as  Silvia  and  Sarah 
Bornliardt  ns  Zanetto. 


Tho  story  of  ' William  Ratcliff;’  was  ' 
told  'by  i'iascagnl  Wmself  some  nine 
years  ago  to  a friend  in  London: 

— 1 . wc'rk,  though  fouilh  in  otder  of 
production,  is  lirst  in  older  of  concep- 
Ui.A  Whiio  Masgiagnl  <ame  to  Mil.an 
ir.  ' an  aspirant  pupil  to  the  local 

,v.  >-.■1  lire  of  music,  he  fell  in  with  | 
w.-li-known  set  of  poets,  painters,  1 
npl.n-s,  musicians,  etc.;  **’^*[0  1''' 

* i»x  ^rtiinfrv  fit  i^ast  — 


•»ciMpt’»rs,  imiSKiims,  etc.,  ***  *. 

tciUiv-in  thtlr  coantry.  at  least- 
X W.  U dft.  but  „t  the  time  we  speak 
* ^^3ul:il  ideas  woro  mere  pletlfui  wiiU 


7“„S"  smui>-.  “'.“'St 
tor  'Si„''’rco„d™t 

indulgence  m Ltnuou  1 
champagne. 

stretched  the  next  morning 

^^^Viniam.  a student 

“ He^  soon  Vds'lut  that 

^;i^r^e'^mlng  a«ecbon  U 

ruf  ln'?ls|‘e"£wer^  frn^^To 

back  to  '''a  2’®,'°' nj  twice  had  he  kept 
his  o^athTand  now  Maria  gives  her  hand 

‘°(l?%le\ne’s^ragedr?h^^^ 

"1“'  is  w?d  ln°fraXenls 

j^is^SrPisris 

A<."°  »S’‘“I3 
ssr  -fe  lof. 

ofien  appeared  to  him 

mmMM 

avenges  his  fatner  i i 
^"h1li"'L''^gho1ts‘''embraee  over  his 
^.dy?  then  vanish  forever. 

The  performance  ip  this  city  will  be 
the  first  in  the  United  States. 

, "‘'other  operas  have  hecn  wrlttem  on 

cnbiftct  by  C&zar  Cul  (St.  Peters 
X 2riM9).  Emilio  Plzzi  (BO- 

loeM  Oct  31.  1889  Mauritius  \avn- 
necz  (Pra-ue.  Feb.  28.  1895),  -Kavler  Le- 
roux  (ready,  ar.d  to  be  Pro-lu®®.^ 
Opfira-Comlque,  Paris),  ilr.  \an 


^ave  blighted  and  kill^  V^^fe^'S^urs 
"f®  her  suffering  does  not  la?W 

2®°-  The  glorious  sun  is  slowly  ris- 

ing 'Zl-  'thf 

prey  upon  her  melt  V dark 

darkness  ^hd  the  slowly 

chasm  and  t5®,„“?he^  place  Iris  seesl 

disappear,  and  in  f heir  P jj  .gj.g  ^nd 
a wonderful  country  m 

beauty--Paradisej^  and  offering  leavc>4 
Adi  sense  of  paan  au  rise? 

her,  and'  so,  as  the  p 

above  the  bea.uUful  j smll- 

sheds  its  warming  hgW  over  ui 
ins  country  ttot  away^  and  the  poor) 
P"r®  among  the  flowers,^  _ 


but  they  are'llalse  lights,  an*  he  that 
follows  them  will  soon  be  knee-deep  la 

the  bog  of  error.  l'''“'Y’®X°"brand  of 
not  like  to  recommend  any  brand  01 

liquor,  cigars,  tailor. 
novel.  For  our  own  use  we  Pr®*®^  h" 
little  weak  tea  rvlthout  sugar  or  oream 
although  hot  buttered  rum  In  w nter 
Ts  Sful;  but  If  we  are  not  bibulous 
neither  are  wc  bilious,  and  we  do  n^t 
frown  on  any  popular  amusement.  As 
the  poet  sings: 

•■nrlnk,  and  the  world  drinks  w-ith  you; 
Swoar-off,  and  you  drink  alone, 
a Let  u.s  ask  you  a question.  When 
and  why  was  the  qualifying  term 
•■Brut"  applied  to  champagne. 

3 Ye?,  wo  own  the  Denver  edition  of 
Burton's  "The  Book  of  the  Thousand 
Nights  and  a Night.  ’ We  make  it  a 
point  not  to  lend  it.  . ^ 

.1  We  saw  Mr.  Drexel  in  the  str.et  a ^ 
few  weeks  ago.  He  looked  w®"’ 
if  you  think  that  Boston  poets  'aear 
long  hair,  have  eyes  rolling  in  frenzy 
and  a ventilated  hat  so  that  the  bmin 
may  find  relief,  you  ®''®  ' 

taken  Few  modern  poets  look  m. 
part  and  we  know  a meat-man  that 
fs  the  double  of  the  lato  Walter  Paler 
of  Brasenose  College.  Do  oot  U.C<v 
from  this  that  Mr.  Drexel  is  not  a dl.?- 
t nguished  looking  man;  but  you  would 
nof  say  e.xcltedly,  “Ah!  there  goes  a 

”°5.‘'The  Arabians  have  a peculiar  and 
ilpllehtful  custom,  which  is 
Sed  bv  imr  al-Kays,  "the  Wandering 
KinT”  “th®  ftince  of  Arabian  song- 
ineil!”  And  It  Is  this;  the  third 
day  of  the  Ramazan  lust  before  the 
Maghrib,  the  sunset  hour 


rookii” 
BM  ■■«”' 


I /el  'Isii 
Si.fl 
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jcim  ’N 
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ATaehrib.  the  sunset,  iivu. 
fortunately  we  have  mislaid  our  copy 
of  Imr  al-Kays. 


*arcl6e  was  me  Ti?cl 

I.ucla.  Osaka;  C.aruson,  Kyoto.  11. ci 

Rubinl,  th©  Fs-lh©r. 

a t... 

of  theatrical  effects.  1 ^ 

Tal’Talent!  • * * Mascagni  c®"" 
ducted  with  vlgor_^nd  magnetism.” 


Boston,  Oct.  -6,  1902. 

Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Your  remarks  about  the  Beaided 
iLadv  remind  me  ot  a singulai  ®^P  ' 
rience  in  my  own  life.  Sonae  years  ago 
I taught  school  in  Somerville,  and  one 
morning  I had  occasion  to  ask  the 
pupils  what  their  fathers  dW-  Oi  ® lit 
tie  girl  did  not  answer.  I asked  her 
again,  and  she  burst  out  eying.  Was 
her  father  dead?  No.  Lfg^e 

she  would  tell  me  alone,  but 
the  other  children.  I w-as  prepared  foi 
some  hair-raising  confession  and  sure 
eLugh  it  came.  "Please,  mum.  he  s 
thrs^rded  Lady  at  a dime  museum. 


Medfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1902. 
•Pflitor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

There  is  a plant  that  inhab  ts  th. 

banks  ot  the  beadllful  and  h star - 

Charles,  from  the  Garden  Cily  to  tin 
upper  towns.  It  is  called  skunk-wee. 

or  skunk-cabbage;  ®>^'’®''  “be 

has  quite  a strong  i 

lieve  the  Latin  name  of  the  Pt^nt  i 
S^mploearpus  foeditus.  Jhe  plan 
grows  very  luxuriant  through  th 
months  ot  July  and  August  It  is 
: full  bloom  during  the  month  of  July 
then  in  U,?  prime.  It  emits  an  od 
' with  a similarity  to  that  °t  t”®  skun 
* though  of  shorter  range.  The  odor 
' the  plant  Is  much  more  harmless 
Us  work  than  that  of  the  P°>®-®at. J' 
it  never  was  known  to  call  the  fami 
physician.  There  Is  about  as  much  di 
Iference  between  the  two  odors  as  he 
is  between  a Gloucester  market  a 
a field  of  pumpkins  up  in  >®^^h 
shire.  The  historic  Board  of  HeaUh 
usually  nosing  round  for  anything 
an  unsavory  character,  but  who  ev 
heard  of  a Board  of  Health  nailing 
^eT^rd  on  the  front  door  because 
family  ot  skunks  lived  in  y our  nelg 
borhood?  It  is  wholly  foreign  to  th' 
because  when  the  odor  is  let  loose 
is  beyond  the  control  of  man  t®  stop 


Qiiiiti 

S«tp: 
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Yes,  indeed,  we  know  this  steml 
and  perennial  plant  of  the  a.-um  tam 
We  like  to  see  in  the  early  spilng 
^rn-shaped  purple  and  yeUow  spat 
not  to  mention  the  oval  spadix. 


1 the  ccnacnlo  than  the  dirty  bits  ot 
, paper  which  Italians  call  fondly  money. 

' \m  s.'  Mascagni  and  his  friends  fed  a 
. deal  on  dreams,  iwetical  disserta- 

i tlor.?,  and  dim  fancies  of  glories  to 
1 come.  Now  and  then  scmc-Vody  did  a 
little  work,  and  that  yyas  forthwith 
pr.mounce.i  a masterpiece.  Jtaseagni 


Stucken’s  symphonic  poem 
Ratcliff.”  was  written  m 18.9.  P®® 

formed  at  Weimar  In  18^.  an^ 
revised  form  produced  ‘ . ,^0 

(Dec.  10,  1899)  end 
symphony  Orchestra  (Feb.  2.  1901). 

- • . 


pronounced  a masterpiece,  iwascus.*.  . ,,  opera  in  three  acts,  bock 

nafi  nlieaily  a good  stock  of  songs  and  ,^.«g  produced  at  the 

flancM  t®  his  credit,  but  as  he  was  by  Luigi  lUloa,  Prou^ 

tcUinl:  others.  "Why  don’t  you  write  coFtanzl,  Rome,  on  Nov.  — . 189®- 
1 whv  don't  you  tackle  mar-  story  Is  as  follows; 

.o?Uvs?rs,''=.£H:s 

;!5.S7o4“S»S^ 


ii'lUnii  others,  ‘Why  Qon  t you  v.rHe 
a tragedy;  why  don't  you  tackle  mar- 
ble Instead  of  wax?"  etc.,  so  be  was 
a«kcd  often,  “Why  don  t >ou 
an  opera?"  "Give  me  e libretto,  and  I 
‘KhaU  write  one,"  would  he  answer. 
One  dav  the  poet- Fontana  tc Id  him  the 
Btor'  of  William  Ratcliff,  as  Imagined 
bv  Heine.  Here  was  the  subject  all 
fkdv.  ami  In  his  impatience  to  begin 

;Y.-aXitir?{;"e‘  s^i^rru'id-T'furng 

m bWik  I'erlt 


Saco.  Me..  Oct.  23,  1902 
Editor  ot  Talk  of  tho  Day: 

1 have  tried  .several  times  to  get 
supply  of  the  "Demon”  brand  of  runi 
-which  y-ou  said  awhile  ago  is  y 
favorite;  but  I find  our  Maine  drug- 
gists do  not  keep  it  among  their  high 
^ade  liquors,  tho  quality  of  which  is 
|[iaranteed  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  on  the  premises.  MTll  you  kindly 
g,t-c  me  the  name  of  a dealer  who  can 
vnmilv  the  “Demon”  brand. 

Speaking  of  liquors  ®®m‘^  ™®noti"ed 

attractive  advertisement  that  I nou.ea 

The  other  day  in  a prominent  magazine^ 
It  advised  the  use  of  an  J^?rLan 
champagne,  a “Brut,  guaranteed  Extra 

‘^A.Ve  you  not  the  owner  of  the  Driver 
subscription  edition  of  Burton  s Ara- 
bian Nights"?  M’hat  has  becorne  of  the 
sweet  singer  of  Jamaica  Plain.  Mr. 
dTcLi?  What  is  the  peculiar  custom 
they  have  in  .Arabia^ 


Boston,  Oct.  23.  19< 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Who  would  have  thought  . ^ 

New-  English  Dictionary  has  ado] 
fhe  one  precedent  it  set  out  to  . 
turn,  and  now  appears  under 
editors  m three  lines  of  Proeress.  ® 

:^nf,isionls;^.^^.:^o-veL^ 


XJ^MnCralglo. 

He  completes^_an  enure  ^ |.i, 


tve  answer  your  questions  with  pleas- 

"*  Wc  do  not  think  it  right  to  give 
you  the  name  of  the  dealer  Habakkuk 
Lid  long  ago:  "Woe  unto  him  that 


^nLbIe™"’the''Luge  dictionary  to  tst  _ 
u letters  of  Us  alphabet  are  ® e g 
And  well  done  tney  are.  ‘hough  , 

SS.-1*  “r*  i;* 

told  everybody  ‘hat  the  word  Q ^ ^ 
meaning  a bicycle  for  ?_®®  "J  , gj,  Aia; 
duly  reported  by  the  ^°“™al  a„j 

A d why  omit  the  good  word 

paiLte?’’  Sam  SmUh's  Hlstory^of  » 

Jersey.  1765,  P-  87,  *®P°‘  ' .qg  4t*fStl 

rr.r;i.vr.< 

Every  New  J®‘®®^jL^“V“'rccord 

New'  eSsH^U^Io-^JV 

LrALucal  terms  are  fuUy*t. 

9/1  j 

sonted.  “Shoving  ‘h® 
a whole  article,  and  the 

Happv  man,  happy  '”°‘h?'h’,prg  c.  * 
not  know  what  coffee  deateus^c.,  , ^ 
"quaker." 


giveth  his  neighbor  drink,  that  puttest 
thy  bottle  to  him.”  (cliap.  h.,  v.  la), 
and  although  Voltaire  wrote  that  a man 
with  the  name  Habakkuk  was  capa- 
ble of  anvthlng,  we  think  nobly  of  'he 
prophet,  ’it  is  true,  certain  commenta- 
tors would  have  us  believe  that  Habak- 
kuk was  here  inveighing  against  the 
sill?  and  pernicious  habit  of  treating. 


"Shcvlngthe  queer." 

Farmer  and  Henley  s Slang  ^ 

Analogues"  has  not  b®®"  lU 

......  "r . ’ 


yond  the  letrer  lu.  - 

I dictionaries  there  arc  a , j 

1 rivatlon.  Here  ®’'®-  ..^LTuse 
leant  word.  onM  rogula' 

prefix,  signifying  base.  J®^ 
w orthless-t'he  opposite  of  nun. 


nifled  pT'i  i i asid  ' (renufne.  'C]infr, 
till  prolinbility,  Is  tmmddiati'ly  de- 
pd  from  tlio  cant  Innauatyc.  tt  has 
'll  moott;(l  that  it  ciuno  into  use 
OBI  a 'Quaere'  (?)  beiiiK  set  before 
man’s  name;  bat  It  is  more  than 
obaible  that  it  -was  brous'ht  into  this 
nntry  by  tli"  Gipsys  from  Germany, 
hero  'queer'  .signifies  ’cross’  or 
ooked'.” 

lint  rum  in  later  years  surely 
.ant^  '’singular,”  or  ’’quesUonable,”  or 
en  '’bad,”  “tvi  at  a rum  fellow  bo 
Jlr.  Charles  Godfrey  Ijoland  says: 
A regular  rum  ’un’  was  the  form 
which  the  application  of  the  word 
;m’  to  strange,  diflieult,  or  distln- 
isheil,  wa.s  first  introduced  to  the 
itish  public.  'This,  I honestly  be- 
ve  t.Ks  Mr,  Borrow  indiea  tes), ' came 
in  Rum  or  ‘Rom,’  a Gipsy,  It  is 
peculiar  word,  and  ail  of  its  peculiari- 
: might  well  bo  assumed  by  the 
u'tiiig  Gipsy,  who  is  always,  in  hi.s 
y,  a.  character,  gifted  with  an  in- 
[scrlbable  .self-confidence,  as  are  all 
irsey’  men  characters,  ‘sports’  and 
xet  s,  whicli  enables  them  fo  keej)  to 
:'fection  the  German  eleventh  com- 
mndment,  ‘Thou  shall  not  lot  thyself 
bluffed,’  ” 

oncerning  the.  word  ‘quecG’-.  rdr.  Le- 
id  says;  "An  English  rogue  will  .‘■ay 
shove  the  queer,’  meaning  to  pass 
unterfeit  money,  while  the  Gip.sy 
m would  be  to  ‘chiv  nafri  lovvo’  or 
vey.’  ” 

0 ti'  7 a ^ 


.fervousnesH  may 

tain  spo-smodlc  dellvory,  for  a monot- 


onous and  undue  accentuation  of  re 
tilarly  recurring  beats,  and  for  iin- 
sktllfu'  management  of  breath  with 
consequent  injury  to  the  phrase  and  an 
absence  of  true  legato  in  the  song  by 
Schubert:  but  when  these  same  faults 
were  observed  In  songs  that  followed,  i 
the  inference  Is  that  a young  woman  , 
of  indubitable  musical  temperament  has  | 
not  yet  seen  the  necessity  of  applying  i 
herself  diligently  to  the  drudgery  of 
her  art.  She  was  pleasing  in  Schu- 
mann’s "Die  Soldatenbraut,”  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  her  girlish  sprlghtll- 
ness;  but  she  was  heard  to  her  still 
greater  advantage  in  her  father’s  "Tau- 
sendschoen.” 

There  was  a large,  thoroughly  Inter- 
ested, and  applausive  audience.  The 
second  concert  will  be  on  Nov.  17. 

Philip  JTult, 


[ f uirhaJirQnSfe.  It  w -:-;  In  1875 

iby  fill.-  w!iy,  tha’l  eert:tin  English  min- 
er,-- struck  ngalnst  the  eumpulsory  use 
of  the  safety-)ami>. 


Duss. 


A Word  About  Sgambati — First 
Appearance  of  Miss  Helen  Hens- 
cbel  at  These  Concerts. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet (18th  season)  took  place  last  night 
at  Chickering  Hall.  Mr.  Theodorowicz 
was  the  second  violinist.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 


KNEISEL  QUARTET. 


Quartet  in  C sharp  minor,  op.  17. . .Sgambatt 

Songs:  "Die  junge  Nome Schubert 

“Die  soldatenbraut”. Schumann 

“Von  waldbekraenzter  Hoehe,”. 

Brahms 

u ie  melodie”  and  “Tausend- 

schoen*  ’ Henschel 

Miss  Henschel. 

Quartet  in  C minor,  op.  18 Beethoven 

Sgambati’s  quartet  was  first  played 
here  at  a Listemaim  concert  in  1889, 
ind  it  was  played  at  a Kneisel  concert 
n 1894.  It  is  said  that  the  composer 
las  linished  a second  quartet  for  the 
Kneisels,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  first  was  dedicated  to  a I'hil- 
iidolphian,  Mr.  John  W.  Field. 

When  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ad- 
nitted  publicly  that  neither  he  nor 
iny  of  his  friend's  could  write  like 
dazhtt  he  contented  , himself  witli  as- 
ertior.  He  possibly  expected  a flat- 
erlng  contradiction;  but  he  died  be- 
ore  he  heard  it.  Stevenson  did  not 
nquire  into  the  reasons  of  Hazlitfs 
upenority.  One  of  them  is  that  Haz- 
itt  spo"ke  cut  with  his  own  voice  and 
vitn  convincing  authority  his  own  Im- 
jressions.  He  told  you  what  he,  Haz- 
itt,  thought  about  art,  the  drama,  pol-  , 
ties,  life.  When  you  readl  him  toda.y,  i 
ou  know  that  a man  of  singular  hon-  | 
sty  and  uncommon  brilliance  and  i 
orce  is  addressing  you  in  his  own 
ijay  of  speech.  His  style  was  the  man;- 
StGvenson’s  was  of  many  men 
-Sir  q homas  Browne,  Thoreau,  Mon  • 
aigne,  _ Alexander  Smith  and  others 
‘‘hom  ne  had  read  diligently,  admired. 

.nd  both  deliberately  and  unconsciously 
initated. 

Now  Sgallibati  at  an  impressionable 
ge  met  Liszt,  who  exerted  a lasting 
'duence  over  him.  Not  that  the 
tapan  sedulously  copies  the  Hun- 
anan  Ahbg,  but  Liszt  led  him  to  turn 
IS  bimk  on  Italian  melody  and  Italian 
nought  and  look  beyond  the  Alps 
award  Germany.  Perhains — I am  in- 
lined  to  think  this — Sgambati  was  not 
aturally  a man  of  much,  melodic 
nought.  The  most  spontaneous  move- 
of  this  quartet  is  the  scherzo, 
hich  is  also  .piquant  and  charming, 
ut  the  fascination  is  chifiey  rhyth- 
lie.  In  the  other  movement  there  are 
ne  passages,  but  the. purpose  and  the 
u'uggle  to  be  moving  or  profound  are 
10  often  in  evidence.  There  Is  in  the 
:dagio  the  thought  of  the  basilica, 
nd  m this  respect  the  movement  may 
; called  Roman,  if  not  Italian  in  the 
lore  liberal  meaning.  At  the  begin - 
ng  of  the  Andante  there  is  the  sug- 
‘Stion  of  the  even-song  of  nuns  in 
■ime,  and  in  the  Finale  the  first 
leme  has  something  of  the  gayety  apd  ! 
ving  of  an  Italian  melody.  But  no- 
here  in  tlie  work  is  there  any  frank  ! 
chibition  of  Italian  tempei'ame'nt.  No  ■ 

10  will  quarrel  with  much  of  the  ‘ 
orkmanship.  The  disappointment  is 
the  pervading  spirit.  It  is  as  though 

e composer  was  careless,  if  not  --  

ihamed,  of  his  privileges  by  birth;  as  examole 
lough  he  had  said  to  himself,  "I  can-  ‘ ' 

)t  afford  to  be  Italian;  I must  show 
erman  profundity  of  thought;  I must 
laboriously  expressive.”  The  quartet 
worth  playing  and  hearing;  but  there 
little  blood  in  it,  there  is  little  pro- 
Hinoed  individuality.  The  performance 
as  appreciative,  spirited,  conspicuous 
r beauty  of  tone  and  general  finish. 

WClss  Helen  Henschel  was  most  heart- 
welcomed  and  applauded  It  was 
r first  appearance  at  these  concerts 
?r  voice  is  eminently  agreeable  ni 
ino  passages  and  in  songs  of  a light  ' 
d graceful  character,  especially  '! 
lere  there  should  be  the  expression  i 
archness.  In  mezzo-forte  and  In 
rte  passages  her  tones  are  inclined  I 
D0  shrill  and  she  is  griven  to  ex 

as  Schul  : 

rts  '1  he  Young  Nun,”  or  any  song 


DUSS  AND  HIS  BAND. 

the  man  who  made  Pittsburc 
2-  ^ 

Boston,  Oct.  24,  1902. 
Editor  Talk  of  the  Day: 

First  of  ali  may  I plead  for  confi- 
dence? You  have  inlere.sted  me  deeply 
in  this ' chameleon  shirt-bosom,  and  as 
my  stock  of  shirts  is  low,  and  I am, 
or  was,  about  to  replenish,  I sincerely 
desire  a more  Intimate  knowledge  of 
this  marvel  mentioned  in  your  column. 

Is  the  change  from  pattern  to  pat- 
tern noiseliss,  or  accompanied  by  rat- 
tle of  cogs,  slipping  of  bolts,  etc? 

May  the  bosom  be  worn  under  the 
waist-coat  one  customarily  wears,  or 
will  it  necessitate  extensive  alterations 
to  conceal  the  machinery? 

Does  it  do  away  with  the  boiled- 
shirt  entirely,  or  are  they  worn  col- 
lectively? 

Is  it  the  invention  of  an  American 
and  have  you  any  data  concerning  the 
circumstances  leading  to  its  invention? 

Are  these  shirt  bosoms  yet  on  ex- 
hibition and  for  sale  in  Boston? 

Nothing  has  so  fired  my  ambition  to 
lipcome  a well-groomed  man  as  has 
this  wonderful  apparatus. 

E.  C.  O’MEB 


The  noise  of  quick  change  is  like  that 
which  accompanies  the  tearing  off  of 
a calendar  sheet;  but  this  noise  is  not 
to  be  heard  amid  the  din  of  table  con- 
versation. The  Combination  Shirt 
Bosom  Is  not  Intended  for  wear  at  a 
charch  service,  a funeral,  an  Anti-im- 
perialist gathering,  or  any  other  mel- 
ancholy occasion. 

Yes,  it  is  worn  under  a low-cut  waist- 
coat. M'c  learn  from  S.  D.  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  that  at  the  famous 
Dinner  of  the  Five  in  Paris,  “Flaubert 
and  Zola  were  heavy  eaters,  and  sat 
at  meat  in  their  shirt-sleeves,”  but 
there  is  still  a prejudice  in  Boston,  even 
in  "Literary  Boston,”  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing on  the  waistcoat,  however  over- 
heated the  room  may  be. 

The  man  wearing  the  Combination- 
Bosom  in  the  maker’s  advertisement- 
■picture  also  wears  a boiled-shirt  as  well 
as  susp-enders  and  a crook’s  moustache. 

'The  combination  Shirt  Bosom  was  in- 
tented'  by  an  American.  Americans  in- 
vented the  steel  enameled  collar,  the 
celluloid  collar,  the  paper  collar,  the 
reversible  cuff,  and  the  indestructible 
tooth-brush.  America  is  the  mother  of 
Inventors. 

\Ve  have  no  data  concerning  the  date 
or  the-  circumstances  of  the  invention. 
The  date  is  recent,  however.  The  cir- 
cumstances will  be  material  for  an  en- 
grossing chapter  in  the  magnum  opus 
of  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
(sirbseriptions  may  be  forwarded  to 
our  address).  ' | 

Bo.ston  is  conservative.  Some  of  its 
leading  citizens  still  wear  shawls  in  | 
winter,  and  derby  iiats  are  worn  by  j 
club-men  with  dre.ss-sifitsi  and  arc-  ! 
tics  at  the  opera.  Our  impres.slon  is  ' 
that  the  Frock-Coat  Editor  of  the  , 
Providence  Journal  has  given  the  Com- 
bination Shirt  Bosoms  an  exhaustive 
trial,  and  is  so  pleased  with  them  that 
he  is  Introducing  them  at  the  Hope 
Club. 

AVe  are  sorry  that  you  long  to  be  a 
‘‘well-groomed”  man.  "Weil  groomed”  | 
is  a vile  term,  except  v/hen  it  is  ap-  ; 
plied  to  a horse.  It  is  true  that  the 
Honorable  Bob  Stcples  in  "Bleak 
House”  daily  repeats  "his  favorite  orig-  1 
inal  remark  that  she  is  the  best-  | 
groomed  womtn  in  the  whole  stud,” 
hut  Air.  Staples  is  rr  erely  a .shockin.^ 


'rhe  dcatli  of  Baron  George-  ih' 
Heeckeren  recalls  a singular  chapter  in 
Ills  family  history.  He  wa.s  a man  of 
many  adventures,  ami  one  of  the  mo.st 
romantic  was  his  duel  with  the  Rus- 
sian Prince  Dolgoroukl,  in  which  lie 
'broke  the  latter’s  shoulder  with  a bul- 
let. Now  De  Heeckeren’s  father  had 
killed  his  man  years  before  in  a duel  at 
five  paces.  He  thus  killed  was  the 
famous  writer  Pouchkine. 


A highly  respectable  man,  58  years 
old,  and  ithe  secretary  of  Trinity  House, 
I^Dndon,  committed  suicilde  by  Jumping 
from  a roof.  A paper  was  found  on 
the  body:  "Love  to  sweetest,  sweet 

wife  and  chicks,  from  distracted  Hub- 
by.” A man  should  be  dignified  in 
death.  Vespasian,  ready  to  faint  in  his 
last  hour,  exclaimed;  "An  Emperor 
ought  to  die  standing.”  Judge  Peck- 
ham  of  Albany,  on  'the  doomed  steamer, 
said:  "If  we  must  go  down,  let  us  go 

down  like  men.”  The  Secretary  of 
Trinity  House  should  have  worded  his 
farewell  in  a more  solemn  form.  AVe 
do  not  object  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"chicks.”  Macduff,  in  agony  at  the 
lo.ss  of  his  wife  and  children,  cried  out: 
•‘AVhat.  all  my  pretty  chickens  and 
Itheir  dam  at  one  fell  swoon?”  But 
"Hubby”!  The  Secretary  might  as  well 
hav-3  addressed  his  wife  as  "Birdie.” 


Fritzi  Scheff,  ,ou  o|,nratl(’  soiihi'-lu 
who  took  her:  I'll  ; crioiu-il.v  and  ing 
tlie  part  of  I'lva  in  "Die  Melstcrsin". 
with  innicntahlc  l■l'sul(::  after  ; he  icftl 
Ihi::  country,  will  return  to  us  ai.d  ' 
hrlng  a hii.sband.  He  was  -a  member  ' 
I of  a Prus.slan  regiment,  a Ijhlan  it;'-  ! 
I tioned  at  Frankforf,  hut  marriage  with  | 
an  p.ctress  compelled  his  reslgnailc;i.  ■ 
Let  us  hope  that  as  the  husband  of  a | 
singer  he  will  in  tt:ls  country  make  | 
himself  useful  in  matters  of  trains, 
hagga.ge,  and  tiie  maintenance  Of  his 
wife's  dignity  as  regards  choice  of 
dressing  room,  etc.  Mr.  Gad.skl— is  his 
name  'I’a  a.soher?— is  no  doubt  a devote  i 
la  shaiid,  ';:nd  he  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
Idamed  for  believing  in  the  immense 
superiority  of  Hs  wife  over  all  so- 
pranos, dead,  living,  or  as  yet  unborn, 
but  tliis  cx-army  officer  delighted  in 
despising  and  deriding'  pubiicly  every-/ 
thing  American — except  American  dolr 
lars.  Let  us  liope  that  Mr.  Soheff  will'’ 
be  more  tactful. 


The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Aj'res,  whose  true 
name  was  Thomas  E.  V).smun,  w.as  nev- 
er weary  of  pointing  out  inaccuracies 
in  the  verba!  expression  of  ot'ntr  writ- 
ers. One  of  his  favorite  hobbies  was 
I Ibis  Insistence  on  the  use  of  the  rc- 
’ strictive  "thalt”  for  "who.’’  He  did 
his  best  as  editor' to  obscure  one  of 
the  clearest  of  books:  William  Cob- 
bett’s  "Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.” 


We  read  the  other  day  about  a meth- 
od of  observing  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
It  was  ingenious  and  emiaently  scien- 
tific, but  we  thought  of  T»/lraas  Hardy’s 
night  in  "Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd”: 


"To  persons  standing  alone  on  a hill 
during  a clear  midnight  such  as  this, 
the  roll  of  the  world  eastward  is  al- 
most a palpable  movement.  The  sensa- 
tion may  be  caused  by  the  panoramic 
glide  of  the  stars  past  earthly  objects, 
which  is  perceptible  in  a few  minutes 
of  stillness,  or  by  a fancy  that  the  bet- 
ter outlook  upon  space  afforded  by  a 
hill  emphasizes  terrestrial  revolution,  or 
by  the  wind,  or  by  the  solitude;  but 
whatever  be  its  origin  the  impression  of 
riding  alone  is  vivid  and  abiding.  The 
poetry  of  motion  is  a phrase  much  in 
use,  and  to  enjoy  the  epic  form  of  that 
gratification  it  is  necessary  to  stand 
on  a hill  at  a small  hour  of  the  night, 
and.  first  enlarging  the  consciousnf ss 
■with  a sense  of  difference  from  the 


We  were  told  yesterday  there  is  only 
one  Ru.skin  Club  in  the  United  States 
and  it  is  in  Boston.  (We  have  nearly 
everything  in  Boston.) 

This  leads  ns  to  wonder  whether  Rus- 
Icin  is  read  and  followed  in  these  days. 
And  yet  he  was  once  Sir  Oracle.  We 
tiled  to  buy  his  papers  addressed  to 
working  people,  but  they  were  pub- 
lished at  a prohibitive  price,  and  we 
did  not  feel  like  mortgaging  our  lowly 
thatched  cottage  in  order  to  have  this 
fount  in  wisdom  in  the  backyard.  But 
we  shall  never  forget  his  ■words  of  ad- 
vice to  young  women  about  dress.  ' 
They  were  uttered,  we  believe,  in  1894.  ! 

“Dress  as  plainly  as  your  parents  will  { 
allow  you,  but  in  bright  colors  if  they  [ 
become  you.  » » • What  you  think  I 
neces-sary  to  buy  he.vond  this  ‘for  the 
good  of  trade,’  buy  and  immediately 
burn.”  But  why  should  any  woman 
burn  what  she  buys  under  the  pretext 
that  slie  buys  for  her.self?  Or  should 
she  heed  the  ad'vice  of  Ruskin  and 
"choose  the  materials  that  will  wear 
longest”?  Even  the  bird  and  the  snake  | 
tire  of  their  dress,  and  human  beings  ■ 
change  their  skin  at  least  once  in  seven  ' 
years. 

Ruskin  said;  “You  must  not  buy  yards 
of  useless  stuff  to  make  a flounce  of,  or 


drag  them  behind  you  over  the  ground.’ 
The  woman’s  answer  is  final — at  least 


to  her;  “AA^e  must  follow  the  fashion.’ 
But  when  Ruskin  said:  "Get  your 
dresses  made  by  a good  dressmaker 
with  utmost  attainable  precision  and 
perfection,  but  let  this  dressmaker  be  a 
poor  person  living  in  the  country”— 
even  poor,  ignorant  fathers  and  hus- 
■bands  laughed  uproariously  and  sus- 
pected Ruskin  of  writing  Mr.  W.  S.  | 
Gilbert’s  plays  and  librettos. 


Even  the  most  respectable  citizen 
likes  to  read— of  course,  with  a shudder 
—about  gambling  tables  and  great  sums 
— jLi  lost  and  won.  This  is  why  every  gag 

mass  of  civilized  mankind,  who  are  about  poker  in  a farce  comedy  is  greet- 
Ihorizontal  and  disregardful  of  all  such  ed  with  delirious  laughter  and  applause, 
proceedings  at  this  time,  long  and  , These  appreciators  are  like  Christian 


quietly  watch  your  stately  progress 
through  the  stars.  After  such  a nootiir- 
nal  reconnoitre  among  these  astral 
clusters,  aloft  from  the  customary 
haunts  of  thought  and  vision,  some 
men  may  feel  raised  to  a capability  for 
eternity  at  once.” 


The  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Norris  re- 
calls the  word  "octopus”  and  the  dis- 
pute in  Congress  over  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation. The  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary prefer.s  the  accent  ’jn  the  sec- 
ond syilable.  but  it  allows  the  accent 
to  ho  tlirown  on  the  flrsf.  It  gives  as 
tlie  plural  form,  "octopod'e”  or  the 
Anglicized  "octopuses.”  but  naturallr 
knows  no  "octupi.”  AA'e  find  thi.s  quo- i 
tation  in.  explanation  of  the  figurative 
meaning:  "Usually  applied  to  an  or- 
ganized power  having  extended  rami- 
fications and,  far-reaching,  influence, 
especially,  harmful  or  destructive.” 
”180.3,  Boston  (Mass.)  Journal.  March 
2-)'  ‘I'he  electric  octopus.  Formal  or- 
Miiization  of  the  New.  England  Street 
Railway  Company.’  ” 
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OCTOBER. 

I’m  shod  with  mist  and  crowned  with  fire. 
I weave  the  opal  of  desire. 

As  gray  as  water  is  my  gown. 

That  rustles  over  leaves  grown  brown. 


Above  my  head  the  kestrels  hang. 

The  wild  geese  go  with  whirr  and  clang 
Of  passing  wings,  the  plovers  cry 
Above  me  in  a yellow  sky. 


Here  is  a curious  circumstance  in  the 
life  of  Air.  AVilliam  Rignold,  the  Eng- 
lish play-actor,  tvho  is  now  totally 
blind,  and  for  whom  a subscription  is 
taking.  In  December,  1871,  he  made  a 
profound  impression  at  the  Gaiety  by 
his  irr  personation  of  Joe,  a blind  sailor,, 
in  “Elfle,”  a piece  by  Dion  Boucicault. 


To  A.  A.  B.:  Yes,  they  have  had  more 
than  one  coal  strike  in  England.  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  included  this  kind  of 
strike  in  his  list  of  70  “in  which  372,000 
persons  were  concerned,  and  where  the 
loss  in  wages  amounted  to  at  least  f3,- 
000,000.”  There  were  40,000  miners  on  a 


at  demands  dramatic  Intensltv  on  ‘'f  St.  Helen’s  in  1868.  There  were 

;<stained  emotion,  suited  to  her  at  i *>®‘000  idle  in  South  AVales  in  1875,  and 


I have  the  scorpion  for  my  star. 

And  all  fair  things  my  kindred  are; 
All  dreams  too  sweet  for  man  to  bear. 
All  visions  builded  of  despair. 


Cantle  in  Hardy’s  story,  who  listened 
open-mouthed  to  Wiideve’s  tales  of  sur- 
prising luck  at  cards.  And  what  a su- 
perb scene  it  is  in  "The  Return  of  the 
Native  when  AATIdeve  and  the  Reddle- 
man  gamble  at  night  by  the  light  of 
glow  worms!  Think  of  the  capital  sto- 
ries associated  with  cards:  ”A  Terribly 
Strange  Bed”— but  why  run  over  the 
list.  _ Southey’s  Doctor  used  to  say  that 
hunting,  gaming  and  dancing  are  three 
semi-intellectual  amusements— “propen- 
sities to  which  men  are  inclined  equally 
in  the  savage  and  in  the  civilized.’"’ 
1 hough  he  admitted  that  gaming  has  a 
strong  tendency  “to  assume  a flanger- 
oiis_  type,  and  to  induce  as  furious  an 
excitement  as  drunkenness  in  its  most 
ferocious  form,”  he  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  “among  the  great  card-playing 
public  of  ail  nations,  long  experience 
has  produced  an  effect  in  mitigating  it, 
analogous  to  what  the  practice  of  in- 
oculation has  effected  upon  the  small- 
pox.” And  today  he  would  illustrate 
his  point  by  referring  to  vaccination. 


|I  am  a queen,  yet  govern  none 
That  laughs  or  weeps’  beneath  the  sun. 
I ear  the  opal  and  I wear 
The  desert  sands  amid  my  hair. 


Mr.  George  AA'.  Smalley,  in  a chapter 
of  his  personal  recollections,  declares 
that  there  should  be  only  one  lion  at  a 
[feast:  "To  bring  several  together  is  to 
turn  a dinner  into  a pragmatic  faction.” 
Some  have,  wondered  why  distinguished 
writers  are  dull  companions  at  table. 
AA'e  were  once  at  a dinner  in  New  York 
where  there  were  at  least  a half  dozen 
men  of  reputation  for  wit  and  general 
brilliance.  AA'e  listened  agape.  They  all 
ate  diligently  and  were  silent.  After 
the  party  broke  up,  we  asked  the  host 
if  they  were  always  so  dull,  “Always.” 
"AA^hy?”  ’'Because  each  one  is  afraid 
that  if  he  says  a good  thing,  the  others 
will  publish  it  as  their  own.” 


Now  on  October  10  of  this  year  the 
Belgian  law  which  renders  gaming 
tables  illegal  went  into  operation  at 
Ostend,  so  that  tlie  former  frequenters 
of  that  place  must  now  visit  Alonte 
C.arlo  or  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  It  is  perhaps 
rot  genera! ly  known  that  the  attempt 
to  make  Ostend  riv.il  Monte  Carlo 
was  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of|' 
an  Eiigli.sh  syndicate;  yet  this  fact  ' 
should  not  surprise  any  one  who  hast 
studied  the  march  of  English  civiliza-  ’ 
thin.  The  gambling  rooms  at  Ostend,! 
were  run  as  pseudo  clubs.  At  the* 
swell  Cercle  Prize  candidates  for  admi.s- 
slon  were  supposed  to  be  of  some  so- i 
cial  standing,  but  thev  w,cre  made 
merrhers  after  a delay  of  two  or  three  ' 
clays,  on  the  payment  of  20  francs 
aiiipoe.  The  games  at  thi.3  club  were  I 
roulette  and  trent?-et-quarante.  but  at 
other  clubs  there  were  games  for  small- 
er stal  es  and  baraque  was  a favorite. 


J| 
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A contributor  to  the  Pall  Alall  Ga- 1 
zette  gave  lately  an  entertaining  ac- ' 
count  of  the  Rhine  resort-s.  According 
to  him  they  were,  a product  of  the  long 
peace  wlilch  followed  tile  Napoleonic  ' 
wars,  for  Europe  was  then  safe  for  ! 
pleasure- travel  and  there  were  many! 
rich,  idle,  and  bored.  The  Rhine  re-  j 
sorts  were  the  first  to  provide  gamblers  | 
wit'n  palatial  surroundings,  fine;  cook- 
ery, music.  These,  tables  were  sup- 
pressed in  1872.  “At  the  end  the  direct 
rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of  running 
the  Baden-Baden  tables  was  150,000  a 
yn.ar,  and  the  net  annual  profit  ex-  i , 
cotded  £100,090.” 


a basis  of  sound,  technicaj  -Education, 
and  yon  will  have  a masterpiece.  ‘Don 
Ciio\‘-innI’  Js  one,  and  ‘LJarblere,’  and 
‘Kaust,'  and  'The  Meistersingors.’  and 

VFtlS'olft  rn' imrl  etlll  ^ v. « 


iri‘  ne  Meisterslngors,  and 

— ajui  still  what  distances  be- 
tween all  of  them!  What  I mean  by 
naturalization  In  lyric  art  is.  especial- 
ly. a concise  and  faithful  musical  com- 
mentary to  every  sltu.-stion.  melodies 
adapted  In  color  to  the  characters,  and. 
above  all.  subjects  of  purely  human 
Int-rests  for  treatment.” 

"You  h.ave.  then,  little  sympathy  with 
the  Watrnerian  theatre?” 

"Oh.  W asner  is  an  exception;  every- 
thing Is  allowed  to  this  giant;  but  1 con- 
fess that  'The  Melstersingers'  and  'Tris- 
tan and  Isolde'  appeal  to  me  far  more 
than  the  Tetralogy.  The  mixture  of  the 
human  with  the  fantastic,  as.  for  In- 
; stance.  In  'Lohengrin.'  has  great  fascln- 
I atlon  for  me;  but  I am  more  at  home 
with  my  men  tuid  women  of  flesh  and 
blooel.” 

"Which  Is  your  favorite  of  your  own 
works?” 

“Always  the  one  I am  about  to  pro- 
duce for  the  first  time;  hut  the  one  I 
c<jnduct  with  Uio  greatest  pleasure  is 
'lih-itz.'  ” 

• * • 

Now  it  Is  something  to  seo  the  man 
of  such  a career,  whose  life  even  as  di 

rector  of  a conservatory  at  Pesaro  has 
been  tiimuUuous.  who  as  conductor  and 
comp<.'ser  In.slsts  shall  be  hear 

cvcnU'ally  throujrhoui  the  world.  It  is 
something  to  see  such  a man  conduct 
his  own  operas. 

* * • 

Mr.  Salvatore  Corte.sl  contributed 
lately  to  the  Musical  Courier  QN.  Y.) 
a chapter  of  personal  gossip  concerning 
Mascagni.  From  it  we  learn  that  Mas- 
cagni has  "a  weakness  for  the  triunipns 
of  the  goldsmith's  art”;  that  he  wears 
a gold  bracelet;  that  he  Is  passionately 
fond  of  billiards. 

•'Mascagni's  house  at  Pesaro  S'vea 
one  the  idea  on  entering  that  the  maes- 
tro has  gone  out  of  hifl  ''  ay 
zarre.  an  idea  quite  dispelled  con 
versation  with  him.  as  one  mote  frank, 
gay  and  unaffected  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find.  One  small  room  near  the 
entrance  Is  lined  with  glass  cases  which 
are  a blaze  of  color,  and  "'hich  o"  an- 
amination proved  to  be  ^Ikd  with 
neckties  of  all  kinds,  forms,  materials, 
one  might  say  nationalities,  as  one  eas 
lly  discovers  a certain  green  tie  all  the 
vogue  in  London  not  many  year.s  ag  , 
or  one  which  had  Paris  marked  ah  ?>ar 
It  not  long  before,  and  so  on.  iiuL  i 
said  to  the  maestro,  'I  could 
stand  the  raison  d ctre  if  “'ey  had  as 
aociation:  for  instance,  a cravat  ot 

Kossin',  or  Gladstone,  or  Washington, 
or.’  I added  politely.  'Mascagni,  "•ou'd 
have  great  value;  but  these  are  n®'' 
and  guiltless  of  wear.'  'My  i^a.  he 
said,  'is  that  in  ^he  course  ot  tl^e  th-V 
will  be  a guide  to  the  changes  m fash- 
ion Who  knows  how  our  grandchil- 
dren will  laugh  at  that  butterfly  bow 
as  we  smile  at  the  high  stocks  of  our 
grandfathers.  In  fact,  my  _13-year-old 
boy  thinks  me  some  queer  about  the 
throat  ' However,  the  maestro  h«ts 
other  collections  much  more  comj>y®' 
hensible  to  one  who  Is  not  an  enthu- 
islaat.  such  as  china  and  „ 

"The  maestro  l.s  somewhat  sensitive 
'on  the  subject,  of  his  sto»thesf.  ar.d 
ithe  word  ‘faf  is  anathema  to  mm.  It 
is  related  that  one  day  as  he  wM 
arriving  very  hungry,  at  dusk,  at  \ i n- 
fce  . -in  unknown  man  ran  up  to  nim 
and  .said  'Oh!  Signor  Mascagni,  how 
fs  Your  lllustrous  cousin?'  'rn  aa\-e  t'me 
and  avoid  discussion,  although  not 
aware  of  having  a celebrated  rfat^e 
be  replied  'Quite  well,  quite  well.'  'Oh 
what  a relief.'  gasped  .the  other;  it 
was  runior.'d  that  the  immortal  com; 
poser  of  the  "OavallocU  Kcsticaiia ' 
Lid  boon  stricken  with 
it  seenied  so  ilkoly,  as  ht.  is  | 

must  bo  confessed.'  ":hc''‘mpon  Ma-- 
e i"ni  although  he  understood  that  he 
bal  be  m taken  for  his  .-nu^in.  splut- 
{'“red  hi  sudden  rage.  'I  h'S';.®  Vhe 

to  know.  sir.  that  I am  1.  and  tb.it  the 
wmrd  fat  Is  not  used  among  gentlemen! 
and  r(  tlr.'d  to  his  gondola,  leaving  the 
other  stricken  with  horror. 
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ample,  at  one?  occur  to  the  mind  for 
purposes  of  comment— Sir  Arthur  Sul- 
livan and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  I5ykes.  Mes;  rs. 
Novello  & Co.  have  just  Issued  two 
books  of  hymns,  each  volume  contain- 
ing the  flower  of  the  hymnal  music 
which  emanated  from  each  composer. 

Sullivan  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
writer  of  hymn-tunes  of  recent  times. 

In  his  hymns  he  reduced  to  their  bJW- 
est  terms  (In  the  language  of  mathe- 
maticians) the  necessities  of  the  eccles- 
iastical situation.  Ho  gauged  the  feel- 
ing of  congregations;  and,  Indeed,  he 
had  a peculiarly  Intimate  experience  of 
such  audiences. 

His  hymnological  work  (as  one  may 
be  allowed  to  call  It)  covered  a period 
of  over  thirty  year.s.  In  1867  he  made 
large  contributions  to  the  sacred  song 
of  his  time;  and  his  general  output  was 
the  result  of  experience  gained  between 
1861  and  1872,  when  he  found  from  a 
practical  standpoint  the  exact,  the  pre- 
cise thing  required  by  English  Church 
congregations. 

Sullivan  was  essentially  dramatic  in 
his  outlook  on  life;  for  that  reason  his 
interpretative  Instincts  were  always 
deeply  involved  In  any  matter  which  he 
had,  from  a sympathetic  standpoint, 
taken  in  hand.  Given  a subject  with 
which  his  sympathies  were  identlfled, 
and  he  was  bound  to  express  that  sub- 
ject In  music  to'  the  best  of  his  en- 
deavor. There  you  found  his  art  in 
bare  and  naked  simplicity.  Only  a man 
of  rare  genius  could,  for  Instance,  have 
.guessed  how  such  a seeming  Innocent 
melody  as '“Onward,  Chrl.stlan  Soldiers' 
would  work  upon  the  enthusiasms  and 
upon  the  Inner  religious  sentiments  of 
the  public  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
"Seeming-Innocent”  Is  the  only  word 
here;  for  In  re-reading  that  flne  page, 
one  Is  constrained  to  extreme  admira- 
tion for  the  genius  of  one  who  knew 
how  to  win  favor  without  embarking 
upon  violence,  and  who  understood  by 
what  silken  ties  the  artist  is  bound  to 
his  audience.  Sullivan's  was  a peculiar- 
ly interior  art;  other  men.  for  the  mo- 
ment, seemed  to  say  as  much  as  he; 
yet  In  the  summing  up  of  things  he  was 
found  to  have  said  so  much  more,  to 
have  meant  so  much  more,  to  h^ave  ac- 
complished so  much  more,  that  the 
scoffers  are  now  beginning  to  wonder  If 
haply  thev  had  made  some  mistake. 

J)r.  Dykes,  In  his  hymn-tunes,  can 
scarcely  bo  compared  with  Sullivan, 
and  yet.  so  far  as  the  popular  verdict 
“■oes  he  may  be  said  to  have  out-dis- 
lanoed  even  Sullivan  In  one  respect— 
In  his  setting,  that  Is,  of  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light.”  Sullivan's  version  is,  a.s  a 
matter  of  fact,  graver,  more  conven- 
tional. more  quiet.  It  Is  probatle  that 
Sullivan  never  thought  of  Inventing  a 
popular  melody  in  such  a connection. 
Dr  Dyk;s,  howeter.  writing  out  of  a 
full  sentiment,  born  from  the  spirit 
of  the  words,  composed  a hymn  that 
evervbody  Instinctively  confessed  to  be 
th’  right  setting;  acccrdingly  It  has 
become  part  and  parcel  of  religious 
music  in  England. 

Wo  have  said  that  Dr.  Dykes  cannot 
as  a maker  of  hymns  really  be  coin- 
' pared  with  Sullivan,  and  this  is  true 
Y'et  he  was  a most  devotional  writer, 

. and  had  r.  deep  feeling  for  the  religious 
significance  of  the  words  with  which 
he  'nad  to  deal.  But  Arthur  Sullivan 
; was  In  some  respects  an  artist  of  the 
' world.  Because  he  made  so  little  pre- 
I tence.  because  he  expressed  himself 
I without  ary  .sign  of  Immense  effoit, 
because  he.  while  receiving  possibly  a I 
, cheap  popularity,  chtse  neviertheltss 
I to  -write  for  those  who  knew  him.  he 
ha«  been  set  dp  vn  by  unthinking 
I minds  as  one  who  gave  up  great  vlc- 


are  sorhe  singers  who  are  not  <"''Y 
singers  but  vocalists— and  there  Is 
a distinctlon-wtth  whom  to  irwke  com- 
pariJon  It  were  unjust.  Everybody  can- 
not be  PatU. Musical  Courier  (N.  Y.). 


torles  fSr  the  sake  of  early 
That  this  judgment  is  utterly 
Jycn  s'mh  a minor  discussion  as  this 
Zon  the  writing-  of 

cttiffice  to  show.  It  is  sorrct-in^^ 
the  fate  of  the  well  known  to  suhm 
accusations  derogatory  to 
tic  standing— accusations  ot 
th^c  popular  in  dehar.ee  of  artistic  trl 
iimr/h-  and  doubtless  there  are  those 

v.^o  feguid  the  Immeasurable  success 

of  "Onward.  CI.risti.an  Boldios  as  a 
thing  not  wholly  to  t!  e i,.: 

van  It  Is  wh^n  you  think  of  h-s 
splendidly  individual  art.  however.  In 
other  provinces  of  musical  thought, 
lliat  you  see  how  rlgitly.  teturning 
back  on  his  'ariler  time,  he  deserved 
the  fame  of  his  more  artless  composi- 
tions. 


A violin  concerto  in  A minor  by  Aren- 
sky was  played  by  PetschnlkofC  In  Ber- 
lin Oct.  9.  The  Gorman  Times  said. 
"The  concerto  is  one  -which  usually  has 
Its  first  and  last  performance  at  the 
s-ime  time.  It  Is  a composition  for  a 

lilgh  shelf.” Mr.  Afthur  Hartmann. 

violinist,  formerly  of  Boston,  will  give 
a . mrert  with  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra In  B-rlln  Dec.  4. Fritz  Steln- 

bach  of  the  Mtlnengen  Orchestra  has 
t .ken  the  place  of  the  late  I'ranz  Wuell- 
ro-r  at  Cologne  as  leader  of  the  Gfi-rzen- 
leh  "Onci-rts  and  director  of  the  Con- 
servator.  The  following  Item  -appeared 

In  the  catalogue  of  a library  sold  hare 
1 pt  auction  last  week: 

' 940  (Txiwell)  H Pesceballo.  opera  seria. 
In  un  atto.  (The  words  by  r . J. 

' Child,  the  English  text  by  LowoU.) 
First  cd.  16’  stitched.  n.  p. 

"Given  at  the  house  of  Mi.s9  Parsons, 
Garden  Street.  May  6,  1862.  Tenor.  Mr. 
r'^iOerwood ; basso,  Dr.  I.Angtnald,  so- 
prano. Mrs.  Dr.  H.  A.  Gould." 

• * • 

^The  following  article  by  Mr.  -Vemon 

Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
-(viir  interest  many; 

The  compo.<s;tion  of  hymn-tunes  stands 
among  the  separate  and  secluded  di- 
visions of  art  in  music.  A composer 
who  would  shine  in  this  partu  ular  Pto'- 
Ince  must  be  largely  acquainterl.  at  the 
outset,  with  the  rel  rious  sentiment  or 
those  for  whom  he  writing.  At  times 
he  may  be  successiM  enough  to  fo'ich 
;hat  sentiment  most  deeply  and  most 
'.ntimately;  at  others  he  rnay 
iv.th  an  earnestness  and  a sincerity  ot 
bsolule  singleness  of  feeling,  and  win 
-V-  recognition  whatsoever.  • 

Two  writers  cf  hymn-tunea.  for  ex- 


•What  should  be  done 
here  with  our  own  American  sln^rs 
is'' a question  that  Is  <>P®" 
cu^sion  After  they  study  hei^  it  is 
natural'  that  they  should  4®  Ki'^oP®- 
it  being  'ihe  custom  to  go  there  ^ bct 
Into  an  art  atmosphere,  as  it  Is 
and  yet  all  Europe  wants  to  come  hen. 
All  th"so  European  artists  do  not  seem 
to  be  sVsflcd  with  their  own  homes, 
and  they  come  over  here  for  an  4“™°® 
phere  as  it  were.  Of  course  it  Is  an  at- 
mosphere of  somewhat  dllTerent  fibre, 
we  m ly  call  it,  because  a .ludicious  In- 
vestigation ot  atmosphere  mny  (Usclo.  e 
fi'.re  and  thev  want  to  remain  here  as 
long  as  possible  and  then  hike  their 
vacations  at  home,  so  tliere  is  a con 
slderable  conflict  in  the  real  acts  of 
arMsts  in  the  facts  as  they  see  them, 
between  Europe  and  -A^merica.  ^his 
gives  the  Impression  that  there  may 
be  such  a thing  as  an  atmosphere  ot  er 
here  and  for  that  reason  we  fai>  4® 
understand  -why  American  singers  jho 
get  lessons  £r®m  Armerlcan  4eac^rs 
shdUld  go  to  Europe  to  ^ve  their 
tc^es  Injured,  if  not  completely  dam- 
aged and  rendered'  useless.  

The  critical  operation  as  applied  to 
American  singers  is 

more  exacting  than  as  applied  to  tor 
singers,  the  critic  probably  being 
with  the  thcorv  that  his  sever- 
b[ffig  him  about  better  results, 
and  he  is  more  conscientious  afld  more 

t?ru^ulous”^^lf  ®Xd 

ATnerioan  singer  than  ne  is  lowara 
tbo?e  who  come  over  here,  with 
he  has  not  exactly  the  same 
It  may  be  a desire,  unconsciously  ex- 
nre^seL  of  forcing  our  o«n  musical 
Falent  into  higher  altitudes  ^r 
lime  being  more  drastic,  but  be  that 
af  tt  maw'  and  it  is  so,  criticism  a^ 
Piled  to  A,  rican  singers  demands 
more  from  tl  m.  and  they  are  always 
ITncon.sciously  compared,  to  ®!“'®''S  of 
♦ vorv  h-ghest  standing,  for  t 


©f 

Boston.  Oct.  30,  1902. 
KJit.-r  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

1 turn  to  you  for  advice  In  my  presem? 
p.rplexitv.  The  difficulty  Is  this:  1 

bavo  no  fii.'l.  "ithpr  for  my  kitchen 
range  oi-  for  my  furnace,  and  although 
I am  loM  by  iruslvvoi-tliy  pti.sor.s  that  | 
the  coal  strike  is  off.  I am  iirable  to  , 
bu\  .riithraeit ' under  812  5®  a 4oii.  1| 
have  a few  hundred  thousand  shares  of  j 
T- xas  Oil  stoi-k.  which  1 bought  on  tha 

rraiinmendatlon  of  Deacon  X . who 

said  ho  bed  i>  irel.csed  some  lor. 
"piolh-r.”  Will  lbe.se  eerliflcales  burn  | 

' hi  tl<-r  tl.  '.a  niy  Pea  Water  Gold,  and  i 
shonl-1  you  say  there  would  be  .my 
d inger  in  using  tbeni  i n account  of 
th'-ir  high  cxjil  isive  power? 

.'ll  earlv  an.swcr  will  greatly  oblige, 

I for  .Mrs.  Witherspoon  has  threatened  to 
t.ike  young  Bariial'Ce  with  her  to  hei 
mollier's  unless  loat  is  iirovided  ini- 

mcdiaiG'-  O®  ®®4  4"''  "'®- 

IIALLIDAV  W ITHERSl’C'OX. 

)>.  S The  b'lttc-ed  rum  was  totter 
wlllioiit  the  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Have  you  oiirried  all  the  illnstiated 
books  given  to  you  and  your  wife  as 
Gbrislma.s  pre.sents?  Surely  you  coul-l 
snai-e  some  of  the  bric-a-brac.  -And 
li’iive  you  no  furniture  of  th»  black 
walnut  period,  furniture  that  cost  your 
father  a good  deal  of  money  from  loot ; 
to  1868?  A'ou  have  kept  the  stuff  from 
ssi^oclaiion.  but  now  is  the  time  to  dry 
tlie  tears  of  sejiSibiUty  and  use  the 
hatchet.  Your  sen's  rocking  horse  niay 
-w- -11  be  added.  He  is  fast  outgrowing 
it.  That  Cyclopaedia  in  20  eld  volumes, 
which  your  father  had  I ound  :ii  Im- 
pcrislrible  Russian  b-atlu-r.  should  go. 
Then  Uicrc  is  the  c.cle-leathc’-  trunk 
you  bought  when  you  were  in  London; 
the  paradoxical  sole-leather  trunk., 
v.-hic’ii  weighs  more  tfficn  it  is  ®P‘Pp' 
than  when  it  is  full.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  indiscreet,  but  why  do  you  not  let 
Mrs  Witherspoon  and  Barnabee  make 
that  visit?  They  will  cheer  grraiid- 
niothcr.  and  by  the  time  they  arc  ready 
l„  cetui-.i  coal  will  be  cheaper.  Your 
wife’s  album,  with  photographs  of  her 
aunts,  uncles  and  school  friends,  may, 
be.  disposed  of  during  her  absence;  it 
will  heat  enough  water  for  shavin.g. 

The  man  whose  skull  is  bullet  proof 

has -turned  up  again,  although  some 
thought  he  died  at  the  Williamstown 
■ town  farm  two  years  or  more  ago,  in 
the,  person  of  Mr.  Abraham  Parsons, 
more  popularly  known  as  Abe  the 
1 Buiiter.  Ono  of  his  fir.st  appearances 
! on  earth,  according  to  the  diligent 
Hartholiniis,  was  as  a religious  person 
of  40  years  of  age,  who  had  the  hinder 
part  of  his  skull  so  firm  and  compact 
(though  Hippocrates  affirms  it  to  bo 
; the  weakest  thereabouts)  that  he  was 
able  "to  endure  a cn.ach  wheel  to  pass 
over  it  wilhovL  any  sensible  damage 
to  him.”  Within  a fortnight  in  Ad- 
dington's Lane,  the  Norfolk  \ irginian- 
Pilot  tells  us,  a .32-calibre  pistol  ball 
was  fired  at  a distance  of  20  feet 
squarely  into  the  middle  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kvcrhardl’s  forehead.  The^ball 
. llatteiieJ  itself  against  the  'oone.  'Twas 
■ Mr.  'William  Johnson,  known  in  Icad- 
i ing  crap  circle.®  as  "Swelly.”  who  fired, 
and  not  in  wr.ath,  not  in  madness,  not 
in  a fine  burst  of  race  feeling.  His 
friend.  Ylr.  George  Chambers,  says  that 
"Swelly”  tried  to  make  "a  fancy,  wild 
Western  shot,  and  swung  his  arm 
around'  like  a windmill  before  pulling 
4i*jjjger.”  No  doubt  * Swelly  knew 
Mr.  Everhardt's  power  of  resistance. 


umc  froiif''^whlch  they  JH  taki 
"Universal  Gazetteer”  til  which 
title  pages  are  nil.ssing. 

"Boston,  the  capital  of  New  Engli_^. 
in  N.  America,  situated  on  a peninsula, 
at  the  bottom  of  a fine  bay.  <ovcre4J 
with  little  islands  and  rocks,  and  de^ 
fended  by  a castle  and  platforms  of 
guns,  which  make  the  approach  of  ani 
enemy  extremely  difficult.  It  lies  In 
the  form  of  a crescent  about  thal 
harbour,  and  the  country  beyond  It 
rising  by  degrees,  yields  a delightful 
prospect  from  t’ne  sea.  Here  are  10 1 
churches  of  which  6 are  Independent  ■ 
and  the  town  contains  h'bove  H.tKKfl 
souls,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  most  flour-J 
ishiiig  i>laces  for  trade,  in  all  N 
America.  Lat.  42.26  N..  long.  71.4  W."  ^ 

In  the  Introduction,  Sect.  XVI. -+A' 
General  History  of  America—,  I fliid; 
"America  is  bounded  by  the  lands  about 
the  poles  on  the  north;  and  by  the  i 
Atlantick  Ocean,  which  separates  it 
from  Kurooe  and  Africa,  on  the  east; 
by  another  vast  ocean  on  the  south; 
and  by  the  Paclfick  Ocean,  u.sually 
called  the  South  Rea.  which  divides  It 
from  Asia,  on  the  west;  being  8250 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
scarce  3<)00  miles  broad  in  any  place 

and  in  some  not  100  miles  broad 

" ....  In  like  manner  the  language 
is  very  different,  some  parts  havjng  a 
dlalr-ct  of  the  Indl.ln  tongue,  is  said 
to  bo  vciT  lofty,  sweet  and  emphatlek; 
but  In  general  they  speak  In  some 
measure  the  Irnguagc;  and  Imitate  the 
manners  of  Europeans  who  reside 
among  them;  and  where  this  is  not  the 
case  tho  variety  of  languages  or  dia- 
lects among  them  is  very  confu.sing." 

-WALTER  IRVING  HAMILTON. 


Thus  are  wc  each  day  reminded  of 
I the  profound  observation  made  by  Mr. 
j Nathaniel  Waiiley,  late  M.  A.  and 
i Vicar  of  Trinity  Parish,  Coventry; 
j "The  head  of  man  is  the  seat  of  the 
mi'id  whlcli  insinuates  itself  Into  all 
■ places  and  limes;  reaches  the  heights, 
searches  th,’  depths,  and  pries  into 
all  the  reeffiso  cabinets  of  nature, 
wherein  she  hath  stored  up  the  most 
choice  and  abstruse  pieces  of  her  -work- 
manship. • • • No  -n-onder,  then.  It 
, Nature  hath  been  sollcitoua  to  lodge 
j so  noble  a guest  'In  sanctlore  horainis 
1 parte,'  as  the  philosophers  called  the 
I head,  the  most  honorable  part  of  man; 

1 appointing  its  residence  where  it  may 
1 repose  with  the  greatest  safety  and 
i advantage,  and  be  defended  from  cas- 
j iialties  by  a wall  of  bone  of  that  thiek- 
j ness  and  hardness  in  some  men  as  Is 
1 wonderful.” 


We  endeavored  yesterday  to  Improve 
our  mind  by  reading  Mr.  Theodore 
Rosario  Rainvllle’s  "Theory  of  Enviii- 
ations.”  Perhaps  we  should  have 
read  It  in  a street  car  and  thus  had  the 
assistance  of  the  proiier  alinosphere; 
vet  the  conditions  were  not  wholly  un 
favorable;  the  room  was  not  too 
warm,  the  chair  was  not  too  comfort-  i 
able,  the  air  wius  quiet.  This  senlencc  ' 
puzzled  us;  "From  that  effort  wa.® 
born  the  Extroma-Achaiiioth;  the 
earthly  Sophia  who  disfigured  the 
beauty  of  the  Pleroma.” 

Mr.  Daniel  O’Connor  of  Syracuse, 

X'.  T;  we  observe,  was  married  on 
Oct.  30lh  to  the  mother  of  hlr.  be- 
trothed. He  believed  in  the  old  maxim; 
"First  make  yourself  solid  with  the 
girl’s  mother;”  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  carry  his  belief  Into  effect. 

A "library  edition”  of  Walt  Whit- 
man. What  did  Walt  say? 

"1  le.art  no  man  to  a dinner  table,  llbrarj-. 
or  excliiMie. 

, . 

No  she  iter' (I  room  or  school  can  commune 

But  t'ouKhs  and  little  children  belter  than 
the}.” 

MASCAGNI  AT  MUSIC  HALL 

Pietro  Mascagni  and  his 
company  appeared  for  the  fl''s4  “"i® 
this  city  last  night  at  the  ®°®4on  - ; 

sic  Hall.  'The  operas  were  M;iscagnl  . 
"Zanetto”  (first  time  in  Boston)  and 
■•Cavallerla  Rusticana.” 

“Zanotto”  need  not  detain  us  long. 
Coiipfee’s  “Lo  Passant,"  on  whlcn  the 
Ubretto  Is  founded,  was  Plav®®  tnc; 
Globe  Theatre  on  Dec.  18.  1880.  1"  4JJ® 
course  of  a Bernhardt  season. 
Paladllhe’s  opera  of  the  sai^®  ' 

was  produced  at  Paris  In  1^2,  thef 
critics  fourd  fault  with  the 
anti-lyrical  and  too  psychological,  in  s 
objection  does  not  s®®4"  e 

well  founded.  , The  story  Is  f 
one:  the  bored  woman  ot 
tempted  to  add  ♦ the  feelsl 

to  her  list  of  gallants, 

ii;r„s'°.rimLVrn’st*lfli'^^U^ 

places  speech,  it  may  ^ert 

rather  than  rpb  dehneA 

I Tlirsool-e  is  b%tt5r  ma'lc  ^?haps  tha^ 

7ha1  ®of’ ”Cavellcrla  R®®4icana  ; 4herc 
' i.s  more  restraint;  there  »( 

sense  of  proporti^on,  ho 

striking,  not  so  full  ®t  Y „„nsiderabli 


enthusiasm.  There^  is  gj'^rtyf'therr 
Sloping  after  ®'‘Pr®®“'f),Mtral^ effects 
are  sorne.  cliarining  orenest 


PC  charming  orcnesi.-  — 

and  in  Silvia's  'Y®"i'nS  warmth, 

missal  Mascagni  hand  of  i 

with  imagiiiatipn,  with  the 
master,  sure  of  «ung'^by  Mr.“l 

oI  Silvia  was  ot  Ylanett.l 

Bianchini-C'a.ppeM  ‘"f.Ltlca^  b: 

was  imoer.5onatel  sympaineuc  | 

Mrs.  Eugqnia  Wonted;.  ,,  ghowe.l 

The  performance  of  Aanet 
that  Mascagni  Is  a put  1 d>' 

lar  magnetism  ®''41'®t>4y’^"gjjj^a.bl 
not  appreciate  fully  u>®  „„  the  re 
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Calais.  YIe.,  Oct.  28,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I submit  the  following  valuable  bits 
ot  geogiaphical  information  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  assist 
me  in  establishing  the  dale  of  the  vol- 


not  app''®®'®;4e.  t''*‘Y  , ,,  tpe  re 

greatness  till  the  c®4taln  fe  ^ pav 

.port  of  Turiddu's  death.  ine>  „jrl 
I been  many  Perfor^rnances  ®.  j „eve^ 
I Rusticana’  in  this  clt> . ^ 

1 heard  the  opera  until  '®®\^‘®composei 
- Under  the  direction  of  4®e  ®®mi 

and  with  Bianchini-f^appel  . ^ 

tragedian  ot  rare  ^memorabW 

the  performance  w 111  be  rnemo  ^ 

Its  fire  and  passion. 
merely  of  a woman  ®t  gt®^-  nowhori 
power— Eclipse,  and  -it ' Mfff 

if^or  she  was  ''’ell  seconded. 

tell!  Individualized  Lola,  who  ®®gj.rup 

I is  merely  a soubrette  \\ith  B.n  i 


Mr.  Antonio  

Ivtni  nioif  tlian  oil 

Ittir.  with  nn»-  aifli  fitting  bBitnl 
|.ul  the  ispirll  aTTtl  the  force  oi 
3(ffl  that  are  found  only  In  tin- 
slnpror  of  the  ultra-modern 
. \'lrBlllo  Bellattl  made  A1  do  ron- 
us  In  repose  as  well  as  in  action. 
A naturally  good-natured,  rather 
ellow.  the  more  terrible  when 
i by  jealotisy. 

Blnnchlnl-Cappelll,  as  singer  and 
, dcscrovs  a more  careful  analy- 
<1  can  now  be  made.  It  Is  enough 
ent  to  say  that  her  voice  is  pure, 
ainod.  exitresslve  throughout  the 
of  musical  emotions.  Her  face  j 
tile,  her  action  naturally  and  | 
dramatic.  She  comes  nearer  to  l 
;ang’.  il  woman  of  Verga’s  Piteous  I 
an  any  singer  that  has  'visited  j 
1 I do  not  forget  Calvd;  for  tn  I 
sentatlon  of  detail  the  latter  was 

!is  too  deliberately  artful.  I 

iMascagiii  did  wonders  with  the 
lera.  which  itself  was  surpris- 
(ytood.  I say  “surprisingly,”  for 
■ting  reports  concerning  its  poor  I 
Sil  and  distressing  untunefulness 
Fine  to  us  from  New’  York.  What- 
!•  le  orchestra  may  have  been  in 
ri  y,  last  night  It -was  euphonious 
Mlve,  a willing  and  most  i ffective 
pient  on  which  Mascagni  played 
afligh  at  will. 

iiligtd  is  a man  of  frank  and  en- 
M presence,  not  'too  self-con- 
0!  In  the  reception  of  applause, 
-^^d  thoroughly  in  his  task.  As 
■rjictor,  he  Is  distinguished  by  his 
t*;.'  sense  of  rhythm  and  color 
< ability  to  sh.nre  his  percep- 
th  his  men.  Many  things  that 
fore  this  seemed  crude  and 
hat  had  seemed  .absurd  in  the 
f “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  now 
_ as  among  the  most  brilliant 
p!  of  the  work.  The  composer 
jV(  us  new  beauties  in  the  work, 
■ments  of  strength.  Rhythms 
rcihle  and  inevitable  that  once 
M vulg.ar.  Harmonic  progressions 
'tre  once  experimental  must  now 
' (lifully  prepared  for  sure  dra- 
•iumphs.  The  pathos  was  more 
t;  the  tragedy  more  heart- 
It  was  a performance  that 
’d  the  pulse  and  turned  the 
watfer. 

.ulience  was  most  enthusiastic, 
jennezzo,  the  duet  between  San- 
nd  Alflo,  and  Turiddu's  drink- 
.s  were  repeated. 

Is  only  one  fault  to  be  found: 
li  has  spoiled  u.s  for  anv  future 
,uice  of  “Cavalleria"  Rusti- 
luid  when  some  Santuzza  may 
!i  audience,  the  man  that  was 
le  Hall  last  night  may  well 
J1  not  merely  as  a praiser  of ' 
‘^h!  you  should  have  seen 
,11-Cappelli." 

pera  tonight  will  be  “Iris  ” 
r.'i;''*  f"’’  t'he'  first  time 

(.■•'Stn.  The  chief  singers  will  be 
'‘"fi  Messrs.  Schlavazzi, 
fm'.nd  Navarrini. 

Vf  Philip  Hala. 


(ia.st  summei  lie  app.  ari  d witii  a n -n 
hiirse  and  gave  in  coiivd'.sation  an  m ig- 
Jiial  meaning  to  the  f.imillar  nioU.., 
"‘Sans  peur  et  san.s  reproclie.”  “1 
named  my  liorse  Rosinaiite  Bayard  af- 
ter the  favorite  steed  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  He  haln’t  .scared  no  one 
60  far  and  he  hain't  harmed  no  one." 


u 


J5 


“George  S.  Buxton,  at  one  time  said 
to  be  .1  playmate  of  Queen  Victoria, 
■was  buried  in  Rockport,  111.,  yesterday." 
Bid  Queen  Victoria  ever  play? 


' 


aso  we  read  an  "indignant  1 
^ against  the  introduction  of 
|P|-iuiished  citizens  leading  ohar- 
in  plays.  , The  prote.st  was  'with 
ce  to  a dramatic  piece  in-  which 
!im  Lincoln  figured.  Some  re-  i 
lie  appearance  of  Lincoln  in  fio-  | 
^feist  as  there  ■were  outcries  when; 
Pi^a'ay  introduced  George  Washing-  i 
wh  "The  Virginians.”  ' 

iflkiiiiy  Bostonian  happen  to  be  in 
‘^*;ii  February,  1876,  w'hen  an  ex- 
Mnary  piece,  "Chevaliers  de  la 
by  Delpit,  -was  playing?  We 
description  of  thl.s  drama  in 
volume  of  theatrical  gosstp'  by 
Duval.  Latouche  took  the  part  i 
f^.Tliatn  Liiiooin  and  A.  Lambert! 
Stoniw.’.ll  (sic)  Jackson.  Celine! 
:iiid  was  the  heroine.  The  first 
Jtore.sented  a steamlmat  .iouriiey 
' There  was  a race  and  ' 

appropriate  dialogue.  A.  pas- 
asked  the  captain  “which  will 
The  captain  answered:  “The 
it  doesn’t  bust.”  Another  pas- 
mei-  a m.m  and  said:  “Good 
|P”  "I  don’t  know  you."  “O  yes 
We  once  met  in  the  air;  I 
at,  ing  up  and  you  were  coming 
Dtivai  saiil;  “During  tite  w.ait, 
jmy  colleagues  a.sked  an  ,.\mer- 
j|o  hapened  to  be  present.  ‘Were 
j*  r blown  up?’  ’Seventeen  times,’ 
^■d  the  American  gravely;  'but  it 
r amuses  me.’  ’’ 

wns  a snow  storm  scene*  a I 
tation  of  tlie  Cabinet  at  tlxe  I 
SjHou.s.p  Mr.  Duval  was  .shocked 
f>  from  an  American  in  tho  foyer  j ! 
'icoln  wa.s  addicted  to  iiunning. 
^■'.en  and  tiaitor  named  “Bradd-  i 
■ 1 't  lire  to  his  house,  in  which 
■^iners  were  confined,  but  he  first 
rv~:  ■' fifther  the  insurance  policy 
■l^  iiiro.l.  There  was  a “duel  k 
dWaire.”  'I'liere  was  a ballet. 
Wimboula,’  sUch  a.s  the  negroes 
hS"  The  music  was 

W?  of  “Creole  airs:  The  Banjo, 
,|S;b  The  Rille,  Maryland  and 
|d,  and  above  all  Bonnie  Blue 
J Yankee  Doadle  (sic).’’  What 
e Rille  ? "Was  the  title  a cor- 
of  “Come  rise  up  William 
“The  costumes  of  the  negroes 
droons  were  exact;  the  men 
ite  trousers  witiT  a red  stripe 
or  blue  wahstcoats;  the  ttomen 
headdress  of  yellow  madra.s 
e dressed  in  variegated  eali- 

villager  in  New>  Hampshire 
led  to  the  inquiry  of  a sum- 
r concerning  his  health; 
ell,  but  kind  p‘  etle.ss.’’ 


You  may  have  wondered  why  the 
restaurant  waiter  in  Fari.s  wore  a took 
of  settled  gloom.  It  was  not  your 
(lueer  French;  it  was  not  yotir  eccentric 
eliolce  of  meats  or  wines;  it  was  not 
the  twang  in  the  speecli  of  some  of 
your  compatriots.  Nor  was  it  beoau.se 
his  feelings  had  just  been  hurt  by  an 
almost  invisible  fee.  A recent  case  m 
court  explains  his  sadness.  When  a 
garcon  enters  the  employ  of  a caf6  he 
pays  in  advance  quite  a sum  for  possi- 
ble breakage;  and,  however  careful  and 
lucky  he  may  be.  this  money  is  not 
returned  to  him  when  lie  leaves.  He 
has  to  pay  certain  charges  out  of 
his  own  pocket;  one  franc,  fifty  cen- 
times a day  to  his  apprentice;  the 
chalk  for  a game  of  billiards;  note- 
paper  for  anyone  that  wishes  to  write. 
His  pourboire  is  subjected  to  a land- 
lord’s tax  of  3 per  cent.  Sometimes  he 
is  fined  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  the 
kitchen.  And  his  hours  sometimes 
number  18  a day. 

The  landlord  replies  that  Jo.seph  gets 
at  least  10  francs  'a  day  and  is  fed. 
Joseph  answers  that  he  is  fed  on 
boiled  beef  “with  ail  the  goodness  boiled 
out  of  it,”  boiled  beef  for  luncheon  and 
dinner  about  700  times  a year. 

Did  Paul  Verlaine  know  /all  this  when 
he  regretted  bitterly  that  he  bad  not 
made  his  son  a garcon  so  that  ne 
could  have  a keen  insight  into  life? 

While  we  ara  talking  about  Paris, 
let.  us  note  the  fact  that  the  statue  of 
Charles  Baudelaire  in  the  cemetery  of 
Montparnasse  has  been  unveiled.  The 
ceremony  brought  forward'  in  English 


“Iris."  opera  In  three  acts,  libretto  by 
L'ligi  Illie;),  nnu-iic  b,v  I'ietio  Masca.gni, 
viae  performed  Ui.d  iiight  .it  tlie  Bo.s- 
ten  Music  Hall  tor  the  IVrst  time  in 
this  city.  Tlie  composer  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows; 

The  Blind  One Francesco  Navarrini 

iris  Maria  Farnati 

Osaka Pietro  Schiai'aszi 

Kyoto Vlrsllio  Bellattl 

A Geisha Dora  de  Fillippl 

The  choice  of  election  night  tor  the 
first  performance  of  such  an  Important 
work  is  only  one  of  several  unfortunate 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Mascagni  in 
this  country.  The  only  art  that  ab- 
sorbs the  citizens  of  Boston  today  is 
the  art  of  po!itie:s.  Any  review  of  the 
opera  or  the  performance  must  this 
morning  be  short.  I shall  speak  of 
“Iris"  and  Mascagni  at  greater  lengtn 
next  Sunday. 

The  story  of  the  libretto  has  already 
been  told  in  tlie  Journal.  The  first  two 
acts  are  dramatically  the  strongest, 
'rhe  hero  is  the  blind  father  rather  than 
the  cold-blooded  sensuali.st  Osaka,  ■si’ho 
tires  so  quickly  of  the  innocence  that 
at  first  attracted  him.  Iris  lierself  is 
none  too  sympathetic  a figure.  The 
two  chief  moments  in  the  play  are 
when  the  father  learns  of  the  abduc- 
tion of  his  daughter  and  curses  her. 
and  when  later  he  throws  mud  in  her 
face.  These  two  acts  admit  of  varied 
and  effective  musical  treatment.  The 
third  act  is  symbolical  with  poor  Ins 
questioning  vainly  why  her  life  should 
have  been  ruined  through  the  caprice 
of  others,  with  fhe  revelation  of  the 
cruel  selfishness  of  man.  Symbolism, 
whether  it  be  German  or  Italian,  is  out 
of  place  in  opera.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  inquire  whether  this  symbolism  is 
pseudo-Japanese,  any  more  than  it  con- 
cerns us  whether  Mascagni  has  here 
used  Japanese  melodies  or  has  im- 
agined his  local  color.  Iris,  her  father, 
her  abductor,  these  are  types,  and  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned  the  scene 
might  be  Stockholm  or  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  The  third  act  makes  the 
libretto  as  a whole  a singular  hodge- 


journals  the  usual  slanders:  hO'W  the  podge  of  supernaturalism  and  natural- 
poet  was  a paralytic  at  50  years  all  on  isrn.  symbolism  with  excursions  into 
account  of  drink.  There  are  persons 
who  believe  these  stories  in  .spite  of 
the  fact  that  Baudelaire’s  mother  died 
of  the  disease  that  killed  her  brilliant 
son  and  that  other  members  of  the 
family  also  suffered  cruelly.  No  doubt 
the  poet  was  at  times  disconcerting 
even  to  his  friends,  as  when  he  would 
go  into  a restaurant  and  say  In  a sten- 
torian voice  to  his  friend:  “Aften  I 
had  killed  my  old  father,”  or  he  would 
call  the  proprietor  and  ask' him  why 
there  was  no  roasted  baby  on  the  bill 
of  fare.  These  jokes  and  other.?  of  a 
like  character  were  stupid  enough,  but  \ 
they  were  not  necessarily  the  acts  of 
a pervert. 


So  there  arc  some  who  still  delight 
in  calling  Mozart,  Schubert,  Poe, 
habitual  drunkards,  whereas  both 
fact  and  probability  are  against . them. 
No  one  of  the  three  could  have'  done 
the  great  amount  of  work  that  re- 
mains, had  he  been  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard. Mozart,  after  the  manner  of  hi.s 
day  and  times,  was  fond  of  punch  and 
wine,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Schubert,  but  the  charge  of  drunken- 
ne.ss  is  absurd,"  nor  d'as  it  made  by 
contemporaries.  As  for  Poe,,  he.  was 
a-  man  that  should  never  have  touched 
liquor  in  any  form.  A glass  of  wine 
maddened  his  sensitive  brain.  For 
months  at  a time  he  would  rigorously 
abstain  w'hen  others  saw  no  harm. 


^The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  writes  entertaininglv 
concerning  Alfred  de  Vigny,  hut  ho  de- 
plores the  publication  of  letters  written 
by  the  poet. to  (Madame  Dorval,  the 
P'^T'^'^tress,  whom  he  so  madly  loved. 

I here  remain  some  'which,  fortunately, 
have  not  been  printed,  • * * and  vvhlch, 
it  seems,  show  to  what  degree  of  folly 
a lover  can  attain.”  Why  “foitunate- 
ly”?  Would  you  as  an  admirer  of 
Hazlltt  pi-efer  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
his  love  for  Sarah  Walker,  the  house- 
r.vaid,  and  his  book  “Liber  Amoris"  in- 
spired by  her?  A man  writes  his  feel- 
ings doxi'n.  Is  the  better  for  it,  and  the 
world  at  large  is  the  wiser,  either 
tlirough  amusement,  pity,  scorn',  As 
Mr.  Henley  says  of  Hazlitt’s  case: 
“ ’Twas  Goethe’s  -way,  I believe— his 
and  many  another’s;  the  world  will 
scarce  get  disaccustomed  to  it  while 
there  are  women  and  writing  men.” 
The  London  Express  considers  wisely 
the  coughing  bean,"  a most  interest- 
ing plant.  This  bean  serves  only  the 
scientist;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  res- 
taurants. The  plant  coughs  when  dust 
settles  on  it;  coughs  and  grows  rod. 

GOT  MANY  ENCORES. 


isrn,  symbolism 
operetta-land. 

A word  about  the  music.  Mascagni 
himself  said  of  “Iris"  when  the  opera 
was  produced  at  Rome  CNov.  22.  1898) 
that  he  had  constantly  in  mind  the  ne- 
otssily  of  the  music  being  not  so  much 

as  a comment  on  the  storj’  as  the 
drama  itself,  “the  story  in  its  inexora- 
ble development;’’  and  he  sought  on 
every  page  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  the  v'oices  and  the  orchestra. 
Certainly  the  score  as  a whole  is  the 
work  of  a master  of  his  trade.  The  in- 
troduction, with  the  orchestral  descrip- 
tion of  night  and  daybreak,  with  the 
long  crescendo  that  beads  to  the  choral 
voice  of  the  Sun,  this  is  a superb  piece 
of  writing.  Most  effective,  too,  is  the 
finale  when  the  Sun  again  speaks  and 
th'i  Flowerfj  come  tq  bear  Iris  away, 
and  it  is  much  more  than  merely  a so- 
norous echo  of  Boilo’s  prologue  to 
“Mefis'i-ofele,’’  as  some  confirmed  remi- 
niscence-hunters insist.  In  the  I'ise  of 
choral  masses  Mascagni  shows  in  “Iris" 
overwhelming  authority.  So,  too.  there 
is  skillful  writing  in  the  Puppet  scene 
of  the  first  act.  the  chorus  of  the 
Mousme,  tlie  first  solo  of  Iris,  lor’s 
serenade,  the  music  given  to  the  Fath- 
er at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  much  of 
the  love  scene,  passionate  in  music 
rather  than  in  the  text,  and  hence  per- 
haps incongruous.  These  and  other 
pages  deserve  greater  attention  than 
can  now  be  paid  them.  Admiral  as  is 
much  of  the  color  scheme  in  harmonic 
and  orchestral  treatment,  there  are  cc- 
casionally  too  much  striving  after  effect, 
a too  deliberate  turning  of  the  back  on 
natural  melody,  jarring  modulations 
that  aie  ineffective.  But  as  a whole  the 
score  is  that  of  a hbt-blooded  musician  I 
of  pronounced  talent  it  this  talent  be  I 
not  streaked  with  genius.  i 

The  performance  did  not  begin  until  : 
9 o’clock  and  it  was  protracted  to  an 
unreasonable  hour;  nor  was  it  equal 
in  merit  to  the  performance  of  Mon- 
day night.  Miss  Farneti  was  a charm- 
ing Iris  with  a wobbly  voice.  Mr. 
Schiavazzi  screamed  with  white  tones. 
Mr.  Navarrini  was  b.v  far  the  hffst 
■singer  on  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Bellaiti 
showed  a certa.in  ability  as  a comedian. 
Neither  the  chorus  nor  the  orchestra 
was  adequate.  All  in  ail,  an  inferior 
performance. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana’’  with  Farneti. 
Schiavazzi  and  Oampana.  ’fhe  Hymn 
to  the  Sun  from  “Iris"  and  tho  over- 
ture to  “William  Tell”  are  also  on  the 
piogram.  Tonight  “Ratcliff”  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica. Mrs.  Bianchini-Capelli,  IDs.  M'an- 
telli.  Paoli,  Navarrini  and  Bellattr  and 
Campana  will  be  the  chief  singers. 

Philip  H»lt. 

I must  conciliate  and  be  servile,  until  I 
can  command  and  be  tyrannical.  I must 
never  look  back,  even  though  behind  me 
may  be  a poor  man  crying  out  that  I have 
ridden  over  his  one  ewe  Iamb,  or  a widow 
weeping  for  the  trampling  of  her  tender 
vines  under  my  horse’s  hoofs.  My  motto 
must  not  be  “Excelsior,”  but  rather  Caesar 
Borgia’s  “Avantl!”  or  Blucher’s  “Vor- 
■R'aerts”;  for  the  rewards  of  this  world  lie 
straight  ahead,  not  far  above,  and  must  be 
tilted  at,  not  clambered  for. 


Creatore  and  His  Band  Appeared  on  the  Cape  who 

at  S'VTnnl-i-ir.-T  TT  n D c TT  env'y  of  the  judicious.  He  raises 

at  byniphony  Hall  Before  a Very  fruits  and  vegetables  and  sells  them 

Enthusiastic  Audience.  price  to  dependent  summer 

Lreatore,  the  young  Italian  musician 


cottagers.  He  is  intimate  with  flowers; 
he  watches  the  appearance  of  bloom  I 


on  plums,  he  smiles  at.  the  polished  | 
of  melons;  a wl'tiics:i  of  the  | 
yearly  resur'reetlon  and  miracle,  he  con-  i 
.sillers  philosophically  the  grave,  and  | 
iius  no  .shrinking  preference  for  fire.  , 
Even  the  commercial  side  of  liis  busl- 
ne.ss  is  not  dl.sagrceable.  To  drive  at 
a jog-trot  over  pIne-scented  roads,  to 
catch  glimpses  of  salt-marsh  and  lazy  j 
sea,  to  detect  the  fleeting  look  of  con- 
sternation that  wrinkles  the  face  of 
ttie  cottager  surprised  by  the  stiffness 
of  the  charge  and  to  O'bserve  the  sim- 
ceedlng  bluff  of  indifference  tliat  is 
tile  child  of  despair,  thus  to  breathe 
pure  air  and  swell  a bank-aocount — 
what  more  could  any  sane  man  wish? 
And  think  of  the  long  winter  evenings 
for  reading,  for  becoming  acquainted 
■with  his  family,  for  a glance  at  the 
awe-inspiring  sky  on  a crisp,  moon- 
leas  nigbt,  far  from  the  noise,  the  dirt, 
the  glare,  the  restlessness  of  the  town. 
(And  there  are  nights  in  town,  when 
the  sleepless  can  liear  the  city  shifting 
nervously  its  position  in  bed,  the  city 
disquieted  by  anxious  dreams.) 

But  this  man,  the  true  descendant  of 
Adam,  is  not  contented  in  his  garden. 
He  longs  to  be  a legislator,  to  represent 
a constituency,  to  do  something  for  his 
town— fine  phra.ses — that  profits  may 
accrue.  He  spends  his  money  in  hope  of 
a nomination,  which  after  repeated  dis- 
appointments, he  at  last  secures.  It 
would  not  be  pleasant  to  inquire  al- 
ways into  hi.s  methods.  His  solo  aim 
j.s  to  sit  in  legislative  hails,  which  are 
more  glorious  to  him  than  the  halls  of 
the  Montezumas  or  those  dreamed'  of 
by  Arline.  And  do  noit  condemn  him 
r.ishly.  De  te  fabula,  O reader! 


Tlie  reckoning  of  the  host  is  still  better 
than  ours.  He  comes  with  a smile,  and  taps 
us  on  the  shoulder,  and  says,  “Oh,  ho!  you 
are  becoming  famous,  are  you?  You  shall 
g ) to  a padded  room,  and  how!  for  the  rest 
of  5’our  days.  .-\nd  you  who  have  heaped  up 
riches,  and  have  such  a swollen  check-book? 
Here  is  a little  pin,  with  which  I .lust  per- 
ft  rate  your  skull.  You  tumble  liown  in 
aiioploxy.  and  farewell  money-bags.  And 
you  jiotent,  and  grave,  and  wise,  who  sit  in 
the  King's  council  and  rule  tlie  destinie.s  of 
millions— ah!  I have  b’jt  to  place  a little 
pel'Hc  liencath  tlic  pa.stern  of  your  park 
hai'liney,  .tnd  lo!  lie  will  stumltlc  and  fall, 
arid  four  men  with  a stretcher  will  carry 
you  home  to  die.” 

The  Rolling  Mill  Miui,  once  called  be- 
fore tip'  curtain  in  Chicago,  looked 
gratefully  over  the.  roaring  mob.  mid 
with  a wave  o'  hi.-;  hand  there  was  si- 
lenfc;  ".\fier  all.  there  is  only  one 
city."  Cries  of  “Hi!  Hi!”  “That’s  the 
stuff!"  “You're  tlie  boy!"  'Tumult  was 
at  its  heiglil.  Anotlier  wave  of  the 
liand.  .Xg.'iin  silence.  “And  that  is 
New  York!" 

Yc.s,  we  in  Boston  may  [ilume  our- 
selves, , poor  wretches,  on  culture,  tra- 
ditions. old  and  neoos.saril.v  somewhat 
musl.v  families,  the  neighborhood  of 
Hervard.  Init  we  are  not  really  self- 
Ueceived,  Deep  in  the  heart  is  tho 
knowledge  tliat  New  York  is  the  me- 
tropolis. tVe  were  reniindea  of  thi.s 
yesterday  when  we  read  of  the  per- 
formances of  Mr,  James  Slullaley  on  a 
street  ear.  “Wiienever  the  car  stopped 
■he  would  shy  Itis  boomerang  ahea-d 
and  hold  up  the  motorman  until  it  re- 
turned.'’ Then  he  would  open  tho  car- 
dour,  how  knowingly  to  the  male  pas- 
sengers, and  smile  sweetly  on  the  la- 
dies. Perlnps  Mr.  Mullaley  went-  a 
iitile  too  far  when  he  attempted  to 
give,  an  exhiliition  of  his  skill  inside 
the  car.  The  zeal  of  his  boomerang 
had  eaten  him  tip.  Still  he  was  pictar- 
C'SCiue  even  when  he  started  in  to  basil 
lh(  objecting  motorman  and  conductor. 

I Such  an  agreeable  incident  would  be 
impossible  in  Boston.  Nor  are  we  sure 
th.af  Mr.  Mullaley  would  be  fully  appre- 
ciated were  he  to  visit  us  and  bear 
with  him  letters  to  managers  of  social 
menageries.  Yet  the  elasticity  and 
resilience  of  the  boomerang  are  worthy 
of  patient  Study.  The  name  of  the 
weapon  is  derived  from  “booroomoo- 
roong.”  a part  of  the  ceremonies  prac- 
tised among  the  Maoris,  when  the  boys 
are  made  into  men.  Mr.  Collins  tells 
us  that  the  symbol  is  knocking  out  a 
tooth  with  the  aid  of  a throwing-stick. 
The  w’eapon,  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  was  almost  universal  from 
Eskimo-land  to  Australia.  In  Gaul  it 
was  the  “grosplios”— or  “ancyle”:  with 
Libyans,  who  accompanied  Hannibal,  it 
was  the  “catela”;  in  Abyssinia  tho  i 
“trombash”;  among  the  Nyam-Nj’ams,  I 
the  “Kulbeda”:  south  of  Lake  Chad,  I 
the  “Kunga -Munza” ; in  India,  the  ; 
“Katuriyeh,"  the  “collery,”  tho  “Valai-  ' 
tadi.” 


Prof.  Mullaley  should  .sojourn  here 
and  introduce  the  game,  which  is  far 
superior  to  ping-pong.  And  concern- 
ing the  ni-igin  of  tiie  weapon  in  hvipo- 
thetical  high  culture  see  Dr.  Fergus 
MacWhackum’s  treatise  on  “The  Eso- 
teiio  Meaning  of  tbc  Buomerang."  es- 
pecially pages  473-BSti. 

Apropos  of  “Zanetto,"  Mascagni’s 
opera  which  was  produced  here  .Mon- 
day night.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
Cot.  23  referred  to  Sarah  Bernhardt’s 
I ‘58th  birthday',’’  wliich  was  celebrated 


fcy  hrr  at  ChrisUanla'iSir^^^^^.  wiien 
shp  played  PhSdre.  „ , 

‘■Parisian  by  birth,  she  is  Pru^ian 
on  her  mother’s  side,  and.  Sarah  as 
she  is  to  all  the  world,  her  baptismal 
name  was  Rosine.  Sho  has  retormed 
her  surname  also,  by  tho  Introductian 
of  the  aspirate.  Forty  years  ago.  she 
made  her  unappreciated'  appjrarance  at 
the  Francais  as  Iphigenia.  .Five  or  six 
vears  alierwards  Coppfe  had  wrluen 
‘‘Le  I’assant.’  The  script  lay  on  Du- 
ciuesnel’s  table,  in  the  manager's  room, 
at  the  Odfion.  for  a long  while.  Poetry 
at  that  time  had  no  money  in  if-  But, 
late  one  afternoon,  when  Duquesnel 
was  busy  with  rehearsal  on  the  stage. 
Ills  secretary  happened  upon  this  par- 
ticular manu.script:  opened  it;  read  a 
few  lines;  read  it  all.  What  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  he  grot  Duquesn^i  to 
read  it.  and  him  It  held’  to  the  spoiling 
of  his  dinner.  A month  later,  in  the 
January  of  18«l.  all  Paris  was  hurrying 
over  its  dinner  to  go  and  see  Zanetto. 


,;J^V  k 


Row  Over  Money  Stops  Show  in  This 
City  and  Ends  in  Disbanding 


of  Italian  Company, 


THE  DANNRUETHER  QUARTET 
The  Dannrouthar  String  Quartet  of 
New  York  (Messrs.  Dannreuther.  Hess, 
Kovarlk.  S.-henck),  assisted  by  Mr. 
Uebliard.  pianist,  gave  a concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Stelnert  Hall.  The 
program  was  made  up  of  Dvorak's 
"negro"  quartet  in  P major,  op.  SS; 
Hubert  Parry's  Partita  in  D minor 
for  piano  and  violin;  Braliams's  quartet 
in  A major  op.  2<j.  The  visitors  played 
with  a general  amiability  that  smoothed 
— tho  characteristics  of  Dvorak's 


\JUl  IXIU  L « LM  a tv  r 

music,  and  removed  the  rhythmic  dis- 
tinction. The  performance  might  justly 
be  described  as  pleasant.  Parrj'’g  Par- 
tita, also  smoothly  played.  Is  music 
cf  that  conventional  respectability 
which  in  England  brings  the  composer 
university  honors  and  in  some  cases 
knighthood.  There  was  an  applausive 
audience. 


MANAGER  MITTENTHAL 

TO  THE  BOSTON  JOURNAL. 


.hrs/  ^ ’ I ^ 


"So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  tour  of  the  Mascagni  Opera  Com- 
panj'  ends  tonight.  I want  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  Jn  fact,  I 
am  glad  that  it  is  over.  Those  musicians  have  ten  days’  jSay  in  their 
pockets  Diat  they  haven't  worked  out  yet.  They  wanted  to«et  twenty 
davs.  and  we  have  been  giving  them  that  advance,  but  at  last  we  told 
them  we  would  do  it  no  longer.  So  they  struck.  What  it  says  in  the  con- 
tract, I don’t  kif/w.  The  contracts  are  in  1‘oilian  and  have  newer  been 
translated.  But  we  weren’t  going  to  pay  twenty  days’  salary  that 
hadn’t  been  earned. 

“The  musicians  were  ready  to  proceed  with  the  performance  this 
evening.  At  8.13  Mascagni  hadn’t  put  In  appearance.  'We  w-aited  until 
9 o’clock.  He  hadn’t  been  heard  from:  we  didn’t  know  where  he  was. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  before  the  house,  tell  them  there  would 
be  no  performance  and  refund  their  money.” 


There  was  an  audience  In  Music  Hall 
at  2 o'clock  yesterday  afternoon.  It 
come  together  to  hear  the  overture  to 


"William  Tell;”  the  Hymn  to  the  Sun  | 
from  ’’Iris;”  and  "Cavallena  Rusti-  | 
Stn^,"  perfor-rted  by  the  Ma«cagn  j 
Company.  The  audience  sat  .wthout 
an^word  of  e.tcouragemtnt  or  wcrr.ing  . 
trom  the  managers  of  this  company  \ 
until  about  a quarter-past  three,  "when  j 
Air  Ma'cag.ii’s  orchestra  condescended  4 
;'o  ap^«r  and  give  under  the  dljectmjt  i 
pf  the  composer  a vather  rcu„  b | 
spirited  performance  of  tho  o\ertu 
D-urlng  this  impudent  delay  of  h . 


COMPOSER  MASCAGNI 

TO  THE  BOSTON  JOURNAL. 


"I  was  disappointed  and  feel  badly  that  the  opera  was  not  played.  I 
was  readv  to  go  on  at  the  usual  time  but  didn  t find  any  artists  or  or- 
chestra The  orchestra  refused  to  pplay  because  the  managers  did  not  pay 
as  they  had  promised.  Since  we  left  New  York  the  managers  have  put 
off  paying  from  day  to  day  and  the  result  was  a refusal  on  a part  of 
the  orchestra  and  chorus  to  play  tonight. 

"I  feel  that  they  are  not  asking  anything  unreasonable.  The  con- 

ciapmus  „ /.onstitutlonal  i tract  is  that  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  managers  in  advance,  but  the  man- 

by  birth  sat  with  4 agement  is  now  In  debt  to  the  company  several  w eeks’  pay.  Last  night 

submlsslor  tc  a ^oss  impcs  ^ morning,  and  this  morning  they 

the  resignation  that  ims  3 | matinee.  The  receipts  of  the  matinee  were  32000, 

them  famous.  even  I put  no  money  was  forthcoming  and  tonight  the  climax  was  reached.’ 


lh©ni  lairiouw.  — fhf»v  GV6n 

cagni  and  his  band  appeared  they  even 


4 


applauded  them.  , ’ 1 the  musicians  had  been  settled  for  this  . 

The  Hymn  to  the  Sun  was  rep  . . sight  of  his  wife,  the  harper,  the  afternoon  and  evening,  at  least,  by 
Then  came  a performance  of  ^ ' member  of  the  orchestra  that  had  Mr.  Wilbur,  who  had  promised  to  turn 

leria  Rustlcana"  by  , , | not  struck.  On  Saturday  night  of  that  over  to  the  company  all  the  money  in 

(Santuzza)  Dora  de  Filippi  (LO  j.  Chenier”  was  performed  the  house  that  was  owed  to  us. 

fTurlddu),  Campana  (Ain  ).  orchestra  of  local  musicians.  "We  claim  that  Masc.agni  owes  us 

So  the  Mascagni  Company  opened  $14,00U  In  performances.  We  paid  _mrn 
brilliantly,  with  a remarkable  perform- 
ance of  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana.  ’ This 
was  followed  on  Tuesday  by  a mediocre 
performance  of  "Iris."  _\nd  on  Wed- 
nesday night  the  strike  went  into  ef- 


(Santuzza)  Dora  ae  ..-..-ee-  v---  • 

Schlavazzi  (Turlddu).  Campana  (Aldo) 
^ephlne  del  Parto  (Mamma  Luc  a) 
'Phere  was  only  a faint  echo 
nassion  that  distinguished  the  per- 
of  Monday  night,  and  I say 


formance  of  Monday  night,  and  I say 
this  in  spite  of  the  screaming  of 
young  Mr.  Schlavazzi.  The  orches- 
r.  a often  showed  the  indifference  that 


tra  often  showed  the  | f.jct.  W’ill  •’Ratcliff”  be  performed  on 

is  more  commendable  in  the  phllo  j Saturday  night?  I d'oubt  it. 

pher  than  in  the  musician.  j jg  a pity.  It  might  have  been 

1 Last  evening  at  Music  Hall  an  audi-  '^  action  for  the 


324.000  for  a tour  of  six  weeks.  ’.This 
tcur  has  so  far  cost  us  a loss  of  360.- 
000 

**'\fasca?mi  is  a hard  man  to  deal 
with  Last  Saturday  night  in  New  York 
we  were  to  have  produced  Ins.  We 
thought  everything  was  ready.  When 
the  audienc.a  was  fn  the  hotise  Mascag- 
ni einnounced  that  he  wouldn  t have  the 
opera  go  on  without  another  rehearsal, 
and  thi  house  had  to  be  turned  away 
lynen  tvhen  we  wanted  to  make  a 
■*■**''*.  ..  T'/-»  T*/y  m h rt  at 


I fast  evening  at  Music  Hall  an  audl-'g^  action  for  the  orchestra  to  as-  we  "mated  to  make  a 

' the  first  performance  cf  -tgt  in  the  production  of  Ratcliff  quick  jump  from  Buffalo  to  i-nt’w  I 

i Mascagni’s  "William  Ratcliff."  The  evening  in  the  hope  of  eouldn°t\e"  Mascagnf  ouf’of  his  hotel 

opera  that  it  looked  for  never  came.  j^e  box  office  receipts  and  ^ at  e^o’clo^U.  so  I had  a s'eeper  put  on 

O’clock  the  announce-  advancing  the  cause  of  Italian  art.  eould  retire.  ben  he 


pera  that  U looneu  lo.  UUA  r„,i-n  art 

^Xbout  nine  o’clock  the  announce-  advancing  the  cause  o /ta'lan  arL 


auvuiiviiiiB  - - 

And  what  will  become  of  these  players 
so  far  from  sunny  Italy?  The  orches- 
tra of  Col.  Mapleson’s  company  was 
sent  home  through  the  generosity  of 


IJ\DOUt  w 

ment  was  made  from  the  stage  that 
there  would  be  no  performance  and 
I that  money  would  be  refunded  at  the 

box  office.  The  disappointment  was  

«»«?Deciany  to  those  'who  had  a Bostonian 
fhl  uHvnege  of  free  entrance.  ! Opera  Is  a plaything  of  fashion 

*i  wms  told  bv  a representative  of  the  ! This  week  fashion  refused  to  play 
managers  that  Mascagni  re-  vcith  opera. 

A tiJ  in  advance  before  he'  Mozart  once  write  the  music  o * 
efnsented  r leave  Hawf  that  he.  was  comic  piece  "Der  Schauspleldlrektor/’ 
to  be  patd  34000  In  advance  every  two  , Will  Mascagni’s  ne^xt 
^eeks.^r  every  week,  during 

• "ply.n.n^  ^d  been  made^p  to  1 for  the  rising  of  the  curU in . 
the  time  when  the  company  left  New  I F 

. York;  that  for  some  strange  and  un-  

. accounUblc  reason  payments  had  not  IvrA'NAGERS’  VIEW. 

Ibeen  made  since,  and  the  orchestra 
was  consequently  unea.sy. 


fhe  train  so  he  could  reUre.  When  he 
got  on  board  thfore  was  something 
h^didn’t  like  about  the  slant  of  the 
berth,  and  he  refused  to  occupy  the 
sleeper.  Instead,  he  ■went  into  the  sta- 
tion and  sat  there,  until  a o clock  in 
the  morning,  ■waiting  for  another 
sleerier  to  be  brought. 

"Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  are  glad  we  are  through  with  this 
nroduction.  We  claim  that  we  don  t 
owe  the  company  arything,  and,  that 
in  fact  they  ow'e  us  for  ten  days  per- 
formances.” 


SAYS  HE  IS  S0RR.Y. 


Mascagni  Gives  an  Altogether  Dif- 
ferent Version. 


While  the  managers  were  endeavorin 
to  effect  an  end  to  the  trouble  at  Music 
Hall  and  the  musicians  were  removing 


Hall  ana  me  musicmus* 

The  story  of  the  Mascagni  Opera  Declare  That  Mascagni  Is  to  j^eir  belongings  from  the  theatre. 


that  of  the  Imperial  Opc\'B.  Company 
under  the  management  of  the  late 
Colonel  Maploson.  the^last  Italian  op-  ; 

(j^ompauv  to  visit  Boston  before  the  i 
appearance  of  Mascagni  this  week.  The  . 
season  of  the  Imperial  Comp^io 
opened  brilliantly  with  a superb  per- 


Blame  for  Trouble. 


So  Fount  Robert  de  .MontdsquTou  l.s 
coming  to  visit  us.  Ho  is  said  to  be  a 
very'  beautiful  person.  His  complexion 
has  been  much  admired  and  he  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  true  strawberry 
blonde.  "Striking”  is  tho  word,  for  at 
the  Charity  Bazar  fire  he  made  his 
escape,  they  said  at  the  time,  by  whip- 
ping women  with  his  cane  that  he 
might  hasten  his  exit.  Comment  on 
this  little  episode  led  to  the  duel  be 
tween  the  Count  and  Mr.  Henri  dr 
Rfguier,  the  snob  poet  of  some  dis- 
tinction. 


, - HI  LISVO  w — 

Aubrey  Mlttenthal.  of  Mittenthal  seated  around  a ta.ble  In 

Brothers,  spoke  his  mind  freely  bi  re-  German  room  at  th^  Touralne.  He 

card  to  the  opera  company  troubles,  seem  to  be  burdened  or  wor- 

to  the  little  crowd  that  gathered  In  friction  between  the  com- 

Manager  Smith’s  office  at  Music  Hall  ^ud  the  managers, 

last  ni-ht  I To  a Boston  Journal  reporter  who 

•■Mascagni  himself  is  to  blame  forj  ti-.g  Touralne.  Mascagni  de- 

u'mIghfsaV  ?e  waf  eccentric;  I He^was 

- .-KM, S”."S 

eccentricity.  v\  e nevei  c reporter.  ,, 

^rTsT'x:  once 

S u(^  time  since  we  have 

‘’^^"°"‘a\Vutionlght.  Mascagni  had  be  «e  mtl- 


.1 

1 

; W.  t* 


fKnerof  ' -Aida."  The  next  night 
there  was  a mediocre  performance  of 
"Lucia-’  "Andrea  Chenier"  w-as 
promised  for  the  third  night;  the  audl- 
ti  Incc  waited  patiently. 

I speeches  from  the  stage.  The  gallan 
il  Col  Mapleson  delivered  an  address  m 
c his  most  Chesterfieldlan  manner,  pe 

! bmitone  De  Anna-poor  fe  ow-  he  dle^^ 

*■'1  a month  or  so  ago  m Italy,  as  a jew 
i ■;  eler,  for  he  had  left  the  stage  to  re- 
l <■'  sume  his  early  calling— made  a pas 
I slonate  speech,  and  burst  into  tears  at 


The  Count  is  coming  here  to  lecture 
About  what?  Mr.  de  R^gnier'S  poetry" 
The  Charity  Bazar  fire,  xvlth  illustra 
tions  and  with  the  famous  cane  as  t 
pointer?  


, lir- 
.[  ttb  'f 
"(I  ifiif 
ptlll!  ■ 
iSi  Si 


"Now  about  tonight,  .uascagm  *»>-  mated  further,  that  it  the  traume 
promised  to  produce  ’Ratcliff  for  the  settled  he  hTs^'own^ralponsi- 

first  time  In  Boston.  The  trouble  with  jj,e  engagements  at  his  own  rest  ons 


And  tho  Count  is  a poet,  an  extraor 
dlnary  poet.  He  puts  .all  sorts  o 
words  together  and  gives  to  then 
■when  they  are  neatly  assorted  preclou 
titles.  We  tr.anslate  two  of  his  passion 
ate  lines:  | 

"Fish,  crane,  eagle,  flower,  bamboo  ben  1 
by  a bird,  ' 

Tortoise,  iris,  peony,  anemone  and  sparrows.’  , 
Perhaps  you  think  these  lines  soun 
better  In  French.  We  are  not  so  sur; 

about  this.  ^ 

The  critic.  Mr.  Remy  de  Goi.rmonti^ 
admits  the  existence  'Of  Cuimt  Rober 
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de  Montesqulou.  "Blue  horten.sla,  grec 
rose,  or  -white  peony,  he  is  one  of  thos 
flo\-ers  that  you  look  at  curiously  1: 
a garden;  you  ask  its  name  and  do  no- 
forget  having  seen  it.”  It  is  as  thong. 
Mr.  de  Gourmont  tlought  of  picking 
the  Count  end  wearing  him  of  an  al-i 
ternoon  in  his  button  holt. 


jiitlnl 
. Uiiii 
sifil 


I nil  1 


Edmond  de  Goncourt  took  the  Coui'l 
seriously'  and  there  are  several  allt| 
.sions  to  this  pink-and-white  exquisite  i ' 
the  Journal  of  the  Goricourts.  Edm'in; 
denies  that  the  Count,  painted  h‘ 
■\Vhi.stIer  and  many  others,  sat  for  th 
portrait  of  the  hero  in  Huysmans’  " 
Retours,”  nor  does  he  say  anything 
about  de  Montesquieu’s  incrustation  ■ 
the  shell  of  a living  tortoise  with  gerui 
that  the  poor  beast  might  ornamei| 
with  a certain  animation  the  floor  of  t'h| 
Count’s  show  room.  Yet  de  Monte; f. 
quiou  is  exceeding  fond  of  precloi  ;; 
stones,  and  he  at  one  time  threatenej 
to  write  a book  about  them.  He  toli; 
dc-  Gcncourt  a queer  story  about  Lori 
Lytton  and  the  Coujitess  Gr.‘'ffulh';i 
Lytton  left  hrr  by  will  a hcautifi 


ta 


stone  on  which  were  tniginatici 
characters.  Tins  Countess  took  it  to 
professional  JIage  who  toi<l  iier  to  r 
herself  of  it  at  once,  or  she  would  d 
suddenly,  as  died  L<ord  Lytton.  Tt 
Countess  jumped  into  her  carriage  ar 
w'as  driven  to  the  Seine,  into  which  si 
threw'  the  baleful  gift.  "Since  then, 
said  Mentesquiou.  laughing,  "the  rlV’ 
has  been  bad  for  Pari.sian  he.alth 
Daudet  believed',  by'  the  way.  tlv 
precious  stones  are  inlicrently  malel 
cent. 


We  should  like  to  see  the  --Count, 
though  we  are  sure  that  ho  Will  fit 
life  in  Boston  crude,  nor  can  we  thir 
cf  him  as  a Lowell  lecturer.  A part 
with  .sumptuous  hangings,  wax  candle 
the  odor  of  inoens®,  a few— not  t< 
many— women  prepared  to  listen 
their  knees- thus  would  he  be  cor 
f<  rtable. 


"Proceedings  are  about  to  be  Inst 
tuted  against  .">4  American  dentists  ai 
doctors  of  dental  surgery  in  Germa? 
by  the  public  prosecutor  competent 
deal  with  the  Oases  for  illegal  use 
the  dentists  and  doctors  of  dent: 
surgery  degrees.”  So  says  the  Germ; 
Times.  No  doubt  there  are  quae 
dentlst-s  in  Europe  who  call  theinselv 
Americans,  c-r  wT.o  are  Americans, 
who  sho-i\*  diplomas  of  oueer  schoo 
It  is  also  true  that  in  Germany, 
well  as  in  France  and  Italy,  there  a 
-'Vmei'ican  dentists  avhose  slcill  and  sui 
cess  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natl 
practitioners.  Wc  avere  once  obliged 
go  to  a German  dentist.  A strong  ai 
and  a firm  reliance  in  the  efficacy  of 
hot  raisin  W'cre  hi.s  chief  qualifieatior 
He  said  nothing  about  the  practice 
the  ancients  to  let  the  sufferer  from 
aching  tooth  inhale  the  steam  fre 
henbane  seed  throu-gh  a small  funn 
■but  h-j  might  havo  followed  the  advi 
of  Alhucasis;  in  cases  of  extractlc 
hold  the  patient’s  head  between  yo 
knees. 


In  the  eighties  an  American  denti 
at  Berlin  looked  after  the  teeth  of  B 
marck  and  many  Princes,  Count!!,  a 
noble,  dames.  An  American  dentist 
Dresden  went  regularly  to  Vienna 
take  care  of  the  Imperial  teeth; 
numbered  Richard  tVagner  amok’s  ' 
patients,  and  the  boy  Siegfried  used 
vi.sit  him.  It  w'.is  an  Amerlran  dent 
a_t  Remo  that  .kept  the  Royal  tec 
sweet  and  sound,  and  wc  all  know 
part  played  by  Dr.  Evans  at  Par*s 


Mr.  Gailhard,  the  director  of  t 
Opera.  Paris,  is  indefatigable  in 
regulation  of  the  manners  a 

costumes  of  the  audience.  For  soi 
time  women  have  not  been  allo' 


ilii??  Ill  the  orclipsffa  sfillls* 
the  lull  is  iirosorlbFd  In  thci 
ilow  coiii'toously  tho  order 
•ited:  “No  doubt  IneiJes  will  as- 

srillliiRly  to  the  regulation  since 
pearance  of  the  house  must  gain 
Wncp.”  This  led  an  appreciative 
list  to  remark:  “M.  Gailhard  is 

ithetlc,  and  he  prefers  to  see  a 
of  shimmering  shoulders,  of 
o necks  encircled  with  pearls, 
hair,  beautifully  coiffed  and 
ng  with  diamonds,  to  a hanging 
of  artificial  flowers,  whose 
g petals  serve  to  keep  off  a 
of  the  stage  from  those  be- 


them  all  "Sltr  again;  the  ipartieula  • 
window  dnest  not  matter,  it  may  be  a. 
man's  window  or  a windowfjl  of  in- 
cubators, or  of  artificial  Iiinl).s.  She  has 
the  haliit  and  must  .stare  at  those.” 


female  hat  has  worried  theatre 
ers  for  years.  The  Prefect  of 
Paris  over  a century  ago 
tt  to  the  attention  of  the 
Itallenne  the  complaint 
|ti  account  of  the  enormous  size 
worn  by  women,  those  in  the 
Ijeats  conld  not  see  the  stage, 
offered  the  assistance  of  his 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  There 
111  ingenious  mayor  at  Lyons 
50  years  ago.  He  announced 
ly  woman  over  30  years  of  age 
keep  her  hat  on  in  the  theatre. 


A painter  told  u.s  the  other  day  that 
he  had  canglit  a severe  cold  in  a- 
Pulhnan  c.nr,  and  he  tlieii  asked  us  if 

“pulinonary  complainr’  was  not  derived 
from  this  narticnlar  brand  of  sleeping 
ear.  This  portrait  painter,  wose  work 
commands  the  highest  applause,  sulked 
lieciuise  we  did  not  laugh.  As  Poe 
wrote  at  the  end  of  his  “Silence:”  “And 
a.s  the  Demon  made  an  end  of  his  story, 
he  foil  b.ack  witliin  the  cavity  of  the 
tomb  .and  laughed.  And  I could  not 
laugh  with  the  Demon,  and  he  cursed 
me  because  I could  not  laugh.” 

"Critics.”  says  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy, 
“exist  only  for  themselves  and  their 
papers,  and  tlierefore  ought  to  be  bet- 
tor paid.”  Hear!  Hear! 


I „ , 

f ead  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  | 
pl.  21  comments  appropriate  to 
t|lgar  Day.”  Here  in  Boston  we  | 
rafalgar  nights. 


ai: 


is  the  home  of  superstitions  as 
barbers.  The  people  believe 
great  treasure  hidden  near 
riiarina  will  be  discovered  only 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
head  off  a priest.  The  priests 
encourage  this  superstition. 


Commonwealth  has  the  re- 
?i(jr  any  other  person  a right  to 
1 ii,  a.  private  letter  without  the 
1 of  tile  writer,  or  of  his 
»|r  if  the  writer  be  dead? 


Ml  George  Washington  wmiild 
■en  a still  more  illustrious  per- 
le  had  begun  his  business  life 
iter  boy  on  a passenger  train. 


So  Death  has  rapped  for  the  last  of 
the  once  famous  Pox  sister.s.  Was  Dr. 
Kane  ever  married  to  ..ne  of  them? 
■iou  will  tind  ill  second-hand  book  shops 
"The  Love  Life  of  Dr.  Kane,”  but  it 
is  hardly  worth  the  reading.  As  for 
spirit  rapipings,  Jerome  Cardan  used  to 
hear  them  over  300  years  ago,  when  he 
lived  at  Bologna  in  a house  where  there 
were  doors  that  would  not  close,  and 
doors  that  opened  of  their  own  accord. 

Mr.  Oreste  Eimbonl  was  one  of  those 
disappointed  on  Wednesday  night  by  the  I 
failure  of  the  Mascagni  Company  to 
produce  "William  R.atcliff.”  The  night 
before  he  was  instrumental  in  procur- 
ing the  performance  of  “Iris,”  for  dur- 
ing the  delay  he  a.ppeared  behind  the 
s-icen'is  and  argued  with  the  unwilling 
and  ho  used  witli  marked  effect  the 
sweet  language  of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio 
.and  Ariosto. 


volte  speaking  to  in*-  out  of  tho  dark- 
ness ‘Take  the  stone  v/liich  is 

hanging  round  your  nock  and  place  11 
to  your  mouth,  and  so  long  as  you  liold 
it  there  you  will  not  bi  troubled  witli 
tlioiights  of  your  .son.’  Here  I awoke, 
and  at  once  .asked  myself  what  this 
beiwi  stone  eould  have  to  do  witli 
slecj).  lint  after  a little,  when  I found 
no  other  means  of  e.seapo  from  my 
trouble,  I called  to  mind  the  words 
spoken  of  a certain  man:  'He  hoped 
oven  beyond  hope,  and  it  was  axicounted 
to  him  as  righteousness’  (.spoken  of 
Abraham),  .and  p.ut  tho  stone  in  my 
mouth,  whereupon  a thing  beyond  be- 
lief came  to  pass.  In  a moment  all 
remembrance  of  iny  son  faded  from  my 
mind,  and  the  same  thing  happened 
when  I fell  asleep  a second  time  after 
being  aroused.” 


ThI.s  sauce,  is  reeommnifed  for  culd 
ipi  uL:  Mix  In  a basin  one  t..bh  upoon- 

fnl  of  grated  horseradish,  the  sami 
amount  of  red  currant  Jelly,  the  grated 
find  of  one  orange  (or  lemon)  and  its 
juice,  and  a little  raw  mustard. 


Now  Mr.  Binvboni  himself  is  not  imac- 
quainfed  with  operatic  intestinal  strife. 
It  was  on  Nov  29,  1396,  that  he  led  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  that  memorable  per- 
formance of  “Aida”  by  the  Imperial 
Opera  Company,  managed  by  the  late 
Colcnel  Maplescn.  He  led  “Lucia”  the 
next  night,  and  although  “Andrea 
Chenier'-  was  young  Mr.  Tango's  opera, 
Mr.  BImboni  was  a highly  interested 
:-|ccounts  thus  made,  .spend  in  the  grave  spectator  .ut  the  strike  of  Dec.  2,  and  he 
I'odi'  has  good  cause  to  remember  the  kindli- 

H're  thy  time;  be  not  a stranger  thert,  ness  of  certain  Bostonians  toward  the 
•'('  thou  may'st  sleep  whole  age.s;  life's  unfortunate  company. 

;oor  flow'r  • . 

‘|s  not  a night  sometimes.  Bad  spirits 
' ■ lillfa 

ti^onversation;  but  tlie  good  man  lies 


111  the  vision  seen  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  the  body  of  the  man  was  like 
the  beryl.  Then  there  is  that  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  new  Jerusalem  with  the 
foundations  of  the  city  wall  garnished 
with  all  manner  of  precious  stones. 
“The  fifth  sardonyx:  the  sixth,  sardius; 
the  seventh,  chrj'solitc;  the  eighth, 
beryl.”  The  word  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  stone  so  designated,  and  the 
stone  is  of  little  significance  in  arcanal 
rings.  If  you  admit  that  it  is  a poor 
relation  of  the  emerald  family,  then  it 
may  be  a remedy  against  snake-bites, 
troubles  of  the  stomach,  epileptsy;  and 
it  strengthens  the  eyesight.  It  is  not 
a bad  idea  to  have  a beryl  handy  in  the 
house,  for  after  all  it  does  not  take 


Sir  James  Criohton-Browne  anserts 
that  there  are  110,000  certified  lunatics 
ill  Knglish  asylums  and  more  than 
double  that  number  of  persons  at  large 
In  England  who  are  unmistakably  '•»- 
I sane,  but  not  as  yet  sufllcieiitly  violent 
to  frighten  their  relatives  into  shutting 
I them  up;  that  if  lunacy  goes  on  in- 
creasing according  to  the  present  ratio, 
every  fourth  person  in  England  will 
soon  be  a lunatic.  “Another  large 
body  of  lunatics  live  on  unmolested  in 
their  homes  because  their  insanity, 
does  not  take  a form  of  criminality 
r,fcognized  by  the  law.  In  the  home 
they  are  the  principal  figures  in  a 
tragedy  that  affects  the  lives  of  ail 
their  kith  and  kin,  frequently  the  lives 
of  a second  and  third  generation.” 


To  C.  R.:  You  ask  the  answer  to  the 
problem  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Oct. 
30.  There  is  a fountain  which  con- 
tains an  unknown  quantity  of  water; 
a group  of  persons  with  vessels  capa- 
ble of  containing  a certain  unknown 
quantity  stand  around  It.  They  draw 
at  the  following  rate:  The  first  takes 
100  quarts  and  one-thirteenth  of  the 
remainder;  the  second  200  quarts  and 
one-thirteenth  of  the  remainder;  the 
third  300  quarts  and  one-thirteenth,  and 


The  editor  of  the  Lancet  (London) 
evidently  considers  it  his  divinely  ap- 
pointed mission  to  make  all  men  and 
women  uncomfortable  in  the  routine  of 
this  too  daily  life.  Accoi'ding  to  the 
Lancet  death  is  lurking'  in  a mother's 
Iciss.  a vase  of  flowers,  a toothbrush,  a 
richly  bound  book  of  dcwotional  exer- 
cises, on  the  mountaiinrtop,  in  the 
church-hassock;  the  most  innocent  ac- 
tion will  probably  lead  to  fatal  conse 


HP  much  room,  and  it  does  not  require  ( so  on  until  the  fountain  is  emptied, 
so  much  attention  as  a cat.  | How  many  quarts  were  there?  Answer- 

I 14.400. 

MARCELLA  SEMBRICH. 

Song  Secital  Ijy  the  Celebrated 
Prima  Donna  i n Symphony  Hall — 
A Large  Audi'ence  Lavish  With 
Applause. 

Aieii  cdlS/  Scinb’ricii'  a s'onfir 

lal  yesterday  aftern  ^ n in  lymphony 
quenees;  the  very  effort  to  keep  ■n'ell  , Ruibln  Goloimark.  a nephew 

will  inevitably  bring  on  some  crawling  Carl  Goldmark,  amj  a.  composer 
or  loathsome  disease.  Above  ail,  death  '''’hose  works  have  been  pj'ayed  here  at 
is  in  the  pot,  whether  the  cookery  be  Symphony  and  Kneisel  cc-noerts,  was 

the  accompanist.  There  waie  a large 


at  home  or  at  a tavern.  , . 

The  latest  assertion  of  the  Lancet  is  o-odience  which  applauded  hearaily  and 
that  we  unavoidably  swallo'W  a certain  demanded  encores, 
amount  of  the  glass  from  which  we  Sembnch 


■ irnbed  many  days  before  he  die.s. 

i|ian  in  New  York  a few  days  ago 
I Hhis  wife  to  Bellevue  and  said  she 
li  Ujieen  acting  strangely.  “She  is  a 
‘''It  istrator.”  The  doctors  naturally 
k him  to  define  the  terra.  He  an- 
»'*‘'td;  “She  sits  in  drugstore  windows 
■'lidlihales  catarrh  cures."  Is  this  em- 
ii  Alent  to  be  classed  among  danger- 
1.16 ''ades,  concerning  which  an  Inter- 
tlf  book  has  lately  been  written? 

: ” 'iwe  may  here  remark  that  the 
I 'injonest  thing  becomes  valuable  to 
'■  yen  we  learn  that  the  process  of 
iiy'actiire  endangers  the  life  of  him 
r‘ntmakes  it;  although  we  are  not 
' >li.  on  that  account  to  pay  a higher 
' ' c-  or  the  article.  Comfort  is  great- 
'“11  it  is  secured  by  the  pain  and 
'' '“ijiedness  of  others  whom  we  do 
I’  [e. 


■ ^">u  arc  not  'wholly  self-ccntr-d, 
' ■ I ive  the  wliidow-habit.  You  hnay 

Iten  your  nose  against  the  pane, 
I"  iiLOp  before  a book-shop,  jev/- 
■ print-shop,  grocery.  You  ad- 
‘'iifihe  arrangement  of  cravats,  coi- 
hirts,  um'orellas.  aithough  von 
i 'fl  . of  so  many 

j^j  .j.,.ues.“  You  are  even  tempted 
I yt'ieive  critically  window-displays 
f‘£artmont-stnres.  and  you  are 
Ksemblancc  of  a man- 
j '|ni  ith  its  waxen  face  and  petrified 
,'■00  the  young  lady  you  met  the 
.'jj*t;,vfcre  at  Eoiterspoon’s  dinner. 

le  Oriental  at  work  on  the  rug 
t 12'’  the  example  of  Penelope  and 
rfi’t  at  night  his  stitche.s?  Then 
i |e  I the  man  making  cigars.  Did 
»«|f,:r  see  a man  in  a tobacconist's 
molting  cigars  all  day  to  show 
=ser-by  the  possibility  of  true 

■ |mt?  Or  would  such  a demon- 
■h  be  listed  among  the  victims  of 
St.  u.s  trades? 


Nor  was  this  the  first  operatic  strike 
witnessed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  BIm- 
boni. Col.  Mapleson  in  the  spring  ot 
1886  ran  into  strikes  in  Northwestern 
towns  and  thereby  lost  much  money. 
The  gallant  Colonel  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  his  troubles  at  Chiicago  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Memoir.s.  The 
company  Insisted  on  payment,  and  the 
office  of  t'ne  Opei'a  House  manager  was 
“crowded  daily  with  prime  donne,  chorus 
people,  dancers,  musicians,  property 
men,  billboard  men  and  supernumer- 
aries. a.ll  demanding  monej-.  Lucia  was 
beg-ging  for  dollars  and  cents;  Manrico 
insisted  on  having  at  least  three  meals 
a day;  while  the  Count  di  Luria,  who 
.“hared  his  rival’s  apartments,  protested 
that  unless  he  had  a pint  of  good  wine 
before  he  wont  on  he  could  not  get  out 
his  F's  with  due  effect  in  ‘II  baicn.’  ” 
Mapleson.  not  at  all  daunted,  assem- 
bled an  orchesti'a  of  local  players  and 
gave  performances.  “On  Arditi’s  noti- 
fying Signor  Eimboni,  the  accompanist 
and  ui.der-conductor,  that  he  would  re- 
quire him  to  assist  on  the  piano  in  the 
orchestra,  Eimboni  replied:  ‘Bless  you! 
I have  struck,  too."  Then  follows  a 
pleasant  description  of  a little  scene 
between  Messrs.  Bimboni  and  Parry, 
the  stage  manager. 


drink,  and  that  the  broken-off  bits  cause 


on  former 

casions  has  given  greater  pleasure  both 
by  choice  of  program  and  by  a more 


hideous  internal  disorders;  for  the  acids  liberal  display  ot  vocal  art.  The  air 


in  certain  liquids  detach  .sharp  particles 
Irom  the  glass;  hence  appendiedtis  “and 
all  the  20fh  century  novelties.”  How 
about  the  dipper,  or  the  gourd?  The  old 
oaken  bucket  was  long  ago  condemned. 


We  see  this  editor  of  the  Lancet- 
in  the  mind’s  eye.  He  is  thick-necked 
and  a heavy  feeder.  He  orders  reck- 
lessly at  file  tavern,  he  does  not  wear 
overshoes,  he  does  not  remove  his  over- 
coat every  time  ho  enters 
ably  warm  room,  he  drinks  hot  whisky 
just  'before  going  out  into  the  night 
air,  he  sleeps  in  a chamber  with  win- 
dows shut— in  a word,  he  violates  every 
conventional  rule  of  health.  If  he  did 
not,  he  would  not  have  the  courage 
or  the  strength  to  write  his  articles. 


from  Bach’s  “Phoebu*;  and  Pan”  has 
been  sung  here  once  this  season,  and 
once  in  five  or  even  ten  years  is 
enough.  Beethoven’s  “Neue  Liebe”  is 
by  no  means  an  inspired  song.  Loewe’s 
“Dio  IVTiit.tor  nn  "W/iocro'*  _ 


[^=s 


Si-,  insists  that  this  window 

|Wt  insidious;  “More  or  less  ecstatic 
'lation,  followed-  by  the  more  or 
j.'srlng  purchase,  l.s  all  very  well; 
t'in  '^'^"ts'iiRlation  becomes 

; object  and  not  purchase.  The 
*1  t infinence  of  disbursement  is 
I anting,  and  the  window  habit 
M ims  another  lost  one.  You  niav 
^jer  moon  from  one  pUUe  gia.ss 
m another,  with  the  somnambu- 


lof  one  hypnotized.  In 


IS  hypnotized,  These  ‘dress- 
je  has  seen  them  all  before  in 
arrangement,  perhaps,  but 
same:  yet  from  window  to 
||she  must  needs  wander  to  con 


Would  that  iMr.  Bimboni  might  be 
persuaded-  to  write  out  hi.s  reminis- 
cences of  operatic  dissensions,  failures, 
triuimphis,  for  he  has  seen  many  singing 
I men  and  singing  v/omen  in  many  cities. 

I And  v/hy  sliould  he  not  produce  here 
I with  pupils  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory his  own  opera  ’’.Sbntuzza,”  a 
continuation  of  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”? 
It  was  first  perfom,ed  at  Palermo  in 
1895. 

f y 

■We  spoke  yesterday  of  Jerome  Car- 
dan, the  learned  leech,  arithmetician, 
astrologer. 

His  remedy  against  sleeplessne.ss  may 
be  tried  with  advantage  by  some  of 
our  readers:  ’ 

‘■‘When  I could  get  no  relief  from  fast- 
ing nor  from  the  flagellation  I inflicted 
upon  my  legs  when  I rode  abroad,  nor  , 
from  the.  game  of  chess  * • * I 
prayed  God  to  have  pity  upon  me.  be-  i 
cause  I felt  that  I must  needs  die,  or  ! 
lose  my  wits,  or  at  least  give  up  my  j 
work  as  Professor  unless  I got  some  I 
1’  * I went  to  j 
bed;  it  was  already  late,  and,  as  I must  j 
needs  rise  at  four  in  the  morning.  I 
should  not  have  more  than  two  hours  | 
rest.  Sleep,  ho-wever,  fell  upon  me  at  | 
once,  and  mo  seemed  that  I heard  a | 


Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  tells  this  story  in  the 
Refere-e:  One  afternoon  the  manager 

of  French’s  play-book  shop-  was  attend- 
ing to  bis  business,  when  a fearful  noise 
was  heard  above.  “There  was  the 
sound  of  furniture"  being  overturned, 
and  fire-irons  crashing,  and,  above  all 
the  roar  of  a human  voice  threatening 
[annihilation  to  all  around.  The  cus- 
tomers -who  were  in  the  shop  fled  into 
the  street.  A policeman  passing  by 
rushedi  in  with  his  truncheon  drawn, 
and  exclaiming,  ‘It’s  on  the  first  floor,’ 
dashed  upstairs,  followed  by  Mr.  Hogg 
and  two  of  the  assistants.  They  burst 
open  tlie  door  of  t'ne  room  on  the  first 
floor  and  rushed  in  to  find  that  it  wai 
only  Charles  Warner  reading  a melo- 
drama to  Uncle  Sam  French.” 


Die  Mutter  an  der  Wiege”  is  con- 
ventional and  spineless.  There  is  a 
melancholy  interest  attached  to  the 
works  of  Hugo  Wolf  (born  in  1860),  a 
composer  of  much  promise  and  actual 
performance,  who  became  insane  in 
1.397  and  is  now  in  an  asylum.  I refer 
any  who  wishes  to  read  one  of  the 
taddest  stories  in  the  history  of  music 
reason-  articles  by  Ernst  Decsoy  published 
reason  Musik”  for  October  and  No- 

vember, 1901.  But  surely  "Der  Gaert- 
ner”  does  not  represent  Wolf  favor- 
ably, nor  is  “Ich  trage  meine  Minne” 
among  the  best  songs  of  Richard 
.Strauss,  nor  “In  der  Ro-senlaube” 
among  the  characteristic  songs  of 
Bungert. 

Mrs.  Sembrieh  began  -with  the  pa- 
thetic aria  from  "IphizSnie  en  Tauride,” 
which  wasf  ollowed  by  Handel’s  "O 
had  I Jubal’s  lyre,”  a delightful  aria 
Padrona,”  and  the 
Butterfly  Song  from  Campra’s  “Les 
I etes  \ dmtiennes”  (1710),  an  opera  bal- 
let that  enjoyed  success  for  over  40 
years.  At  the  beginning  she  sang  with 
evident  effort  and  with  a small  volume 
Of  tone  nor  was  her  intonation  always 
little  she  warmed  to 
the  task.  Taisk  is  a word  that  I do  not 
nice  to  use  m connection  with  this  ad- 
mirable singer,  yet  there  was  thought 
ri  ^ J performed  even  till 

ihe  end  of  the  concert.  The  aria  from 
‘•M  D3.d'rona,”  Schumann’s 

Nussbaum,  Brahns’  “Immer  leiser 

Schli^mer,”  Tischalkow- 
ftky  s Ob  heller  Tag”  were  sung  with 
her  accustomed  beauty  of  phrasing  and 


This  reminds  us  of  a.  story  told  by 
the  late  Charley  Thayer.  He  -was  try- 
ing to  sleep  in  his  room  on  the  seventh 
or  eighth  story  of  a New  York  hotel; 
but  there  was  such  a shouting  that 
sleep  was  impossible.  Finally  he 
J dressed  himself  and  went  down  to  the 
office  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 
"There,”  said  Mr.  Thayer,  “I  found 
Louis  Aldrich,  the  eminent  tragedian, 
confiding  to  the  clerk  that  he  had 
such  a Wad  cold  he  had  lost  his  voice.” 


genuine  and  most  appropriate  eimres- 

but  her  (reading  of 
Bizet  a Pastorale”  was  somewhat 
logy.  Too  often  the  upper  tones  of 
the  singer  were  inclined  to  be  shrill 
and  in  songs  where  -there  was  an  at- 
tempt at  extreme  Intimacy  with  the 
audience,  the  tones  suggested  the  need 
of  a smaller  hall  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  desired  effect.  All  in  ^11  it 
was  not  Sembrich’s  day  Yet  she  at 

th™®  addition  to 

r.T?  mentioned  (Schubert’s 

Schumann's  'Fruehlinc-q- 
nacht,  Brahms'  “Dort  in  den  Weiden” 
Stucken’s  “Fallih!  F^i- 


point  of  1 1 sleep,  and  that  soon. 


TVe  have  to  wait  for  the  English 
journals  to  learn  home  news.  You 
may  remember  t’nat  Mr.  1710101'  Her- 
bert sued  a music  journal  and  re- 
covered damages.  The  Era  that  ar- 
! rived  this  -week  announced  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  trial  and  said:  “Signor 

Pietro  Mascagni  has  been  secured  to 
advise  Mr.  Hummel  tn  the  conduct  of 
the  case.” 


Philip  Hmlt, 


T<r 


‘It 

MR.  LAMOND’S‘RECITAL. 


First  Appearance  in  Boston  of  the 
Scottish  Pianist  in  Recital  — A 
Program  That  Might  Be  Called 
Truly  Formidable. 

Mr.  Frederic  I.,amond  gave  his  first 
piano  recital  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Steinert  Hall.  There  was  an 
audience  of  fair  size. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Variation?  on  a theme  of  Paganini.  Op. 

2^  Brahms 

Sonata’  ii-ilat  major.  Op.  31.  No.  3...... 

Beethoven 

Erlkoenlg  Schubert-Liszt 

Nocturne.  C minor.  Op.  4S.  ami  Polo- 

i.aise,  -V-flat.  op.  &3 ...ITiopln 

Fanialsle.  Op.  li .V v 

Soiree  Vienne bchi^eri-l..iszt 

Barcarolle  Rubinstein 

Don  Juan  Fanialsle Dlszt 

Mr.  Lamond  has  evidently  toiled  at 
the  piano  from  his  j'outh  up.  As  a re- 
sult of  his  industry  he  has  gained 
facility  and  power  in  the  mechanical 
performance  of  pieces  written  for  this 
instrument. 

Furthermore.  It  may  be  Justly  .said 
that  he  is  free  fromr  any  tendency 
toward  sensationalism.  You  could 
never  accuse  him  of  slyly  setting  traj>s 
for  applause.  His  alms  are  high,  his 
musical  purposes  are  pure  and  artistic. 
He  is  a pianist,  then,  to  be  respected 
for  these  qualities. 

That  he  is  serious-minded  is  shown 
by  his  composition  of  programs.  In- 
deed. he  wished  to  give  a concert  here 
with  a program  made  up  of  five  or 
■ six  sonatas  by  Beethoven.  This  shows 
conclusively  that  he  has  little  sense 
of  humor.  His  managers.  It  is  said, 
had  great  difllculty  in  persuading  him 
. from  this  determined  purpose.  In  the  i 
matter  of  Beethoven  he  was  like  young  ' 
; Mr.  Smallweed  in  the  matter  of  gravy 
‘ —he  was  adamant.  But  tears,  impre- 
; cations,  and  possibly  the  threat  of 
; the  laying  on  of  violent  hands  at  last 


who  tumeA  smuggler  to  support  his 
m-m-m-uther-r.  His  sweetheart  de-  | 
spairs  of  seeing  b*Ri  ^bd  carries  on  i 
with  Renzo.  Sllvano  does  return  and  ^ 
he  knifes  Renzo  in  the  back.  This  ' 
opera  was  a lamentable  failure,  al- 
though the  singers  were  actors  of  re- 
nown. 

And  in  "Ratcliff”  and  "Iris”  horror 
is  the  soul  of  the  plot. 

The  libretto  of  “Ratcliff”  is  a trans- 
lation into  Italian  by  Andrea  Maffel  of 
Heine's  raw-head-and-bloody-bones 

tragedy'  written  by  the  poet  at  Berlin 
during  the  last  throe  days  of  January, 
1821.  Maffel  has  been  warmly  praised 
for  the  faithfulness  of  his  version  and 
for  preserving  the  metre  of  Heine. 
"The  story  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice 
Italian.” 

The  grim  story  of  Ratcliff  killing  off 
tho  betrothed,  one  by  one.  of  the  girl 
; he  loved,  and  finally  slaying  her  and 
' her  father  as  well  as  himself,  has  in- 
I terested  other  opera- writers:  Vavrlnecz 
I (Prague  1835),  Emilio  Plzzl  (Bologna 
11889),  Cesar  Cui  (St.  Petersburg  1869). 
Xavier  Leroux's  opera  has  been  an- 
ncurced  as  in  rehearsal  at  Paris,  and 
Giuseppe  Vlllafiorita,  who  died  lately, 
left  a "Guglielmo  Ratcliff”  in  his  port- 
folio. 

Yet  the  story  seems  to  be  of  little 
worth  for  operatic  purposes,  even  with 
the  Introduction  of  the  ghosts  of  Ed- 
ward and  Schoen-Betty,  and  when 
Heine's  version  is  so  closely  followed, 
as  in  the  libretto  by  Maffel,  monotony 
seems  inevitable;  for  here  are  four  acts 
composed  wholly  of  lines  of  the  same 
metre  throughout.  Mow  . 

this  the  fact'  that  female  character 
appear  only  in  the  first  act  and  , 

last  act,  that  there  is  hardly  con-  , 
certed  music,  that  the  chorus  Is  m 1 
troduced  only  for  a moment  at  the  en  : 
of  the  opera.  We  have  left,  then,  the 
i gibbering  and  mowing  old 
her  horror-haunted  memory  Houglas 


» moved  him.  He  substituted  the  pro-  ; . arrount  of  bis  memorable. 

!«,».or«  TT’aa  fArmiVI-  i With  the  aCCOUnt  ^ 
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gram  of  yesterday,  which  was  formid 
j able  enough. 

I Mr.  Lamond  lacks  sensuousness  in 
' touch  and  use  of  the  pedals;  there  is 
. little  of  the  poetic  spirit  in  his  inter- 
pretation; there  is  no  lofty  imaginative 
thought.  Nor  does  he  give  delight  by 
piquancy  or  dash  of  rhythm.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  such  an  au- 
thoritative display  of  intellectual  qual- 
itv  that  the  hearer  is  compelled  to  ad- 
miration. althcugh  his  heart  Is  un- 
moved. In  straightforwiard,  matter-cf- 
fact  playing  as  in  his  re.ading  of  Cho- 
pin's P'olonaise,  Mr.  Lamond  was  emi- 
nently respectable;  but  respectability  Is 
not  the  dis'tlnguishing  characteristic  of 
this  Polonaise.  And  like  many  men  of 
high  respectability  and  serious  thought. 
Mr  Lamond  is  inclined  to  dryness,  if 
not  to  dullness.  In  his  (xposltlon  of 
thought  before  an  audience.  Now  mu- 
sic is  first  of  all  emotional. 


of  local  color  or  of  conform It^lo"  Jup- 
anese  ways  and  manners.  As  It  Is,  In 
certain  points  of  stage  mounting  ant* 
action  there  is  a foolish  confounding 
of  what  Is  Chinese  with  that  which  is 
Japanese. 

No  wonder  that  the  music  in  the 
first  act  is  the  best,  for  in  this  act  are 
the  few  opportunities  given  by  the  li- 
brettist for  dramatic  treatment.  The 
second  act  is  spun  out  beyond  endur- 
ance and  with  the  exception  of  the 
tune  hummed  at  the  beginning  by  the 
Geishas  and  the  last  appeal  of  Osaka 
to  Iris,  tho  music  is  constantly  artificial 
and  without  blood.  There  are  fatiguing 
modulations,  there  are  also  pages  ot 
monotonous  tonality  equally  fatiguing. 
The  technic  on  the  w'hole  is  that  of  a 
master;  there  are  strong  pages,  chiefly 
orchestral  and  without  any  intimate 
connection  with  the  drama  itself.  There 
is  a wide  difference  between  the  score 
of  ''Iris”  and  that  of  "Cavelleria;”  the 
first  Is  that  of  a musician  who  knows 
how  to  dispose  of  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra;  the  latter  Is  that  of  a boy- 
ish enthusiast  who  exults  In  brutal  ef- 
fects, sudden  contrasts,  tho  rasp  of 
strings  and  the  roar  of  brass. 

But  In  “Iris”  the  frank  melodic  ap- 
peal and  the  direct  dramatic  stab  are 
looked  for  in  vain.  The  melodic  struct- 
ure is  more  artfully  contrived;  but 
there  Is  little  spontaneity. 

Now  even  in  Italy  the  libretto  of 
"Iris”  was  fiercely  attacked.  The  pro- 
duction at  Rome  was  a gorgeous  one. 
The  tenor  De  Lucia  received  81  12  tor 
each  note  he  sang.  There  was  a long 
string  of  gongs;  there  was  scenery  that 
compelled  admiration;  that  admirable 
actress  Darclge  was  the  Iris;  but  the 
Hymn  to  the  Sun  was  the  one  number 
that  really  thrilled  the  audience. 

‘‘Cavallerla  Rusticana”  affected  in  a 
measure  the  operatic  tide.  It  showed 
the  advantage  of  a closely  knit,  quick- 
ly moving  plot.  It  was  a powerful 
protest  against  the  long-winded  opera 
of  set  conventions.  Even  the  most 
confirmed  Wagnerites  were  willing  to 
admit  at  last  that  operas  of  their  mas- 
ter might  well  be  cut.  The  strength 
of  the  libretto  turned  the  attention  ot 


ker’s  ‘'S'ar-Sdng.”  I have,  to  a, 
certak^' degree,  admired  in  the  past  tiriB 
musician's  accomplishment.  It  is  true? 
perhaps,  that  he  has  not  licfore  now 
made  any  overwhelming  attempt  to. 
prove  himself  what  used,  at  one  um«f] 
to  be  called  a musician  "of  the  fu-t 
tiire."  He  contented  himself  largely 
with  forms  as  he  found  them;  and,  in*" 
deed.  I believe  that  his  confessions  on  I 
the  subject  published  some  six  years 
a.go  in  these  columns  after  a certain 
Three  Choirs'  Festival,  were  supposed 
by  many  to  shovv  something  of  a re- 
trogressive spirit.  This  new  composi- 
tion will  tend  to  disperse  all  such  sup- 
posed personal  theories  to  the  winds. 

In  “A  Star-Song"  Professor  Parker  has 
attempted— not  in  Intention^  possibly, 
but,  advancing  through  u side  issue,  in  , ^ 
act— to  out-Wagnerize  Wagner.  He  has  . ■ 
chosen  to  be  daringly  modern;  and  the 
result  is  that  he  has  failed— hopelessly,  1 1 
desperately  failed.  It  is  true  that  his 
librettist  has  scarcely  given  him  a | 
chance.  The  poem  Is  weak,  although  < 
it  Is  very  pretentious;  and  it  (unfortu-  ■ 
nately)  makes  aii  attempt  at  a sort  ot  ; 
Shelleian  rivalry.  A riot  of  words,  an  .. 
almost  unmeaning  piling  of  phrase  . 
upon  phrase,  a most  amazing  disregard  i 
of  metaphor— these,  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  poem  which  Dr.  Parker  : 
has  taken  for  his  inspiration.  The  re- 
sult Is  literally  something  like  chaos. 
'The  old  melody  has  shivered  into  space; 

I even  the  old  soupcon  of  imitativeness 
has  given  place  to  a singularly  hard 
and  dry  sentiment,  to  a sgrt  of  origi- 
nality that  never  seems  to  be  qu.te 
natural.  The  soloists,  Mme.  Klrkby 
Lunib  Miss  Kate  Moss,  Mr.  William 
Green  and  Mr.  Robert  Railford,  all  ; 
sang  well;  but  the  remoteness— the  mu-  . 
slca1  not  the  artistic  remoteness  ol  the 
work— reminded  one  oddly  and  palnlullj  : 
of  a sort  of  antiquity  which  has  never 
known  youth.  It  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  dwell  upon  the  matter  in  de- 
tail; but  the  fact  remains  that  Pro- 
fessor Parker  has  taken  an  excursion 
to  the  stars,  and  none  will  be  more 
happy  than  his  English  admirers  when  ^ 
he  finally  decides  to  return  to  earth,  l 


: bfit'' 


j Visit  to  London,  and  Ratcliff,  a most 
disagreeable  and  tiresome 
seems  to  shape  his  conduct  on  oi 

Hamlet  and  is  addicted  to  long  soUlo 
?uiS  and  attacks  on  the  tono^^evs  ot 

felloes  ^"gre^edy“osrtLhe^s.  they  I . managers  to  stories  taken 

JheLeives  and  flood  their  gluttenous  some  were  foolish  enough  to  thi^ 

millets  with  champagne"  (to  quote  strength  was  simply  in  i s 

Sim  Mr.  Wiilard  G.  Day's  curtous  , I ^^agedy.  and  the  stage  was 
translation  of  the  libretto  into  En»-  of  horrors.  There  were  Ge 

lish). 


Philip  H*lt. 

IS  the  glorious  future  of  Mascagni  be- 
hind him.  or  has  he  an  illustrious 
past  before  him?  Did  he  say  h.s 
first  and  last  word  m “Cavelleria 

^We'haTe  heard  in  Boston  his  "Cavel- 
leria."  "L'Amlco  Fritz."  “2^"^ 
"Iris."  From  these  we  may  form  rea 
Bonably  a Judgment. 

“ 'Amico  Fritz”  (1891),  "I  Rantzu  and 
"Silvano”  (1895)  have  practically'  disap- 
peared from  the  stage 
w-ere  written  in  great  haste  and  to  ° 
der.  Mascagni,  drunk  with  success, 
was  ready  to  say  "Yes”  to  any  libret- 
tist or  publisher.  Perhap.s  he  did  not 
realize  of  what  great  advantage  th 
libretto  of  "Cavelleria”  had  be®P 
him.  The  libretto  itself  would  hate 
thrilled  an  audience,  as  we  saw  tth^ 
Duse  played  Santuzza  and  Mascagni  s 
music  was  not  missed.  (I  cannot  ^eak 
of  Alexander  Salvini's  version 
cideiital  niOsio  by  Emilio  Pizzl,  for  I 


did  not  see  the  performance).  trlved  against  n ui.*  

In  "L'Amlco  Fritz”  Mascagni  tried  to  ^.^cnient  in  the  audience.  I hope  l 
be  idyllic,  as  he_didjn  "_I  ; not  prudish.  I 


.Nevertheless,  the  tragedy  made  a 

VS 

s Tw.”; 

stranded. 

Mascagni  has  said 

slons  that  his  best  music  is  . 

4^r«  ■Ratcliff”  He  may  have  said  it, 
buT  composers  are  not  always  impar- 
tial Judges  of  their  own  work. 
tions  may  endear  and  blind  to  faults 
Hcl'ormed  children  are  often  the  most 
tenderly  loved.  i 

And  the  story  of  "Iris'’  Is  such  as 
might  be  rolled  in  the  mouth  of  a per- 
vert like  a sweet  morsel.  What  possi- 
ble interest  is  there  In  the  amours  of 
this  blasfe  Japanese  who  goes  about 
with  a professional  pander?  No  won- 
der that  the  music  he  sings  is  without 
true  passion;  that  it  does  not  move  or 
convive;  that  it  tires  and  frightens  poor 
Iris  The  finale  of  the  second  act  Is 
intolerable.  The  exhibition  of  Iris  to 
Ihe  crowd;  the  frantic  yells  of  the  men 
in  the  street;  the  entrance  of  the  bund 
father  and  his  handfuls  of  mud  thrown 
at  his  datighter-here  I find'  neither 
tlstlc  nor  even  melodramatic  strength, 
for  It  is  all  deliberately  untrue,  con- 
trived against  truth__to_  create^an  ex- 


Edward  Lloyd,  the  famous  tenor  'Te-  , 
tired"  some  time  ago;  but  no  singer  . 
likes  to  stay  “retired"-so  his  appear-  : 
ance  on  Oct.  18  In  London  was  not  a 
surprise.  Mr.  Blackburn  gently  gave 
him  a hint r '‘Mr.  Edward  Lloyd's  vo- 
cal^ contributions  to  the  concert  were 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  which  he  has 
made  familiar  to  us  through  the  fine 
work  of  his  past  accomplishmenL  his 
interi)reta.tion  of  Gounoa  s Lend  me 
your^  aid’  was  quite  in  Jiis  best  man-  j 
ner*  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Lloyu 
dees  not  choose  to  consider 
career  as  a great  vocalist  is  finished. 

I but  we  own  to  remembering  this  as  a i 
Inoi  unknown  phase  In  the  life  of  the, 
, retiring  singer.  More  on  this  subject  . 
need  not  be  said." 


O©  iu>  iiiu,  

whlch  was  also  founded  on  an  ErcK- 
mmn-Chartrlan  story;  but  how  often 
•was  the  music  Incongruously  bombastic, 
B.s  In  the  chief  scene  ot-the  shrewd  and 
kindly  Rabbi  and  In  the  recitation  by 
Suz'-l  of  the  story  of  Isaac  and  Re- 
becca. Here  simplicity  was  impera- 
tively demanded,  and  here  the  cem- 
poser  was  most  artificial.  The  reci- 
t^atlon  of  the  old  Biblical  story  by 
Marion  Manola  In  Stanislaus  Stange  s 
version,  which  was  played  at  the  Co- 
with  music  by  Julian 


'S  of 


tumultuous'  passion  that  are  to  soine 
others  an  abomination.  I should  like 
to  see  a performance  of  John  !•  ord  s 
famous  tragedy.  Messallna  is  to  ifc Jt 
heroine  that  may  well  deserve  operatic 
apotheosis.  But  the  end  of  the  second 
act  of  "Iris"  is  contemptibly  nasty  and 
false.  The  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  m 
"The  Je.vets"  drove  Robert  Louis 
venson  out  of  the  opera  house, 
torture  scene  In  "Tosca"  is  dwld^  y 
unpleasant.  Yet  in  each  ®ase  there^s 
the  plausible  excuse  of  realism.  But 


airsorVs  of  horrors.  There  were  Ger- 
man "realistic"  operas;  and  at  Chris 
tiania  in  1898  a pupil  of  Massenet,  one 
Gaston  Borck.  wrote  the  music  foi 
"Silvio,"  a cheerful  cont.nuation  ot 
"Cavallerla.”  Silvio,  the  son  of  Lola 
and  Turriddu,  loves  Graziella,  the 
daughter  of  Lola  and  Alflo.  To  avenge 
his  father  he  kills  Alflo.  and  Grazie.la 
goes  mad  when  she 
and  Silvio  had  the  same  Mas 

senet  himself,  tried  to  shou  that  he, 
too,  could  be  realistic  and  he  wrote  hio 

“Navarraise.”  , 

Mascagni  has  grown  in  command  of 
technic,  in  the  superreflnements  of  or- 
chestration, In  the  command  of  choral 
masses.  His  melodic  thought  is  by  no 
means  so  pronounced  and 
And  how  could  a man  to  whom  the  li- 
bretto of  "Cavalleria”  appealed  find  a 
source  of  Inspiration  in  mica's  • Ins 
with  Its  pseudo-Japanese  spirit,  its 
pseudo-mystlcism,  its  pseudo-passion . 
Is  Iris  half-dead  in  the  sewer,  hear  ng 
voices  advance  various  theories  of  I f e. 
a heroine  for  opera?  And  the  yi^ng 
man  Osaka,  what  can  be  said  of  him . 

It  looks  now.  although  we  have  not 
heard  "Le  Maschere,”  his  latest  opera, 
which  was  not  successful  in  Italy,  that 
' Mascagni  will  t'e  known  to  posterity 
poor  posterity!  think  o^  the  PtoPh®®'®® 
That  are  thrown  upon  it 
ties '-as  the  composer  of  Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”  And  it  is  something  to 
■write  a "Cavalleria.”  , 


Mr. 'Blackburn  wrote  of  Mackenzies 
new  orchestral  suite,  “London  Day  by 
Day,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Nor- 
wich Festival  on  Oct.  22; 

“To  me  it  reveals  Sir  Alexander  in  a 
new  mood — or  rather  in  a new  aspect 
Sf  an  old  mood;  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  outset  that  he  is 
ing  the  humor,  the  casual  things,  the 
bvwavs,  tlv?  gamin  life  of  Lonaon. 
With ’ essentially  dramatic  Instinct,  he, 
ctarts  out  with  the  inspiration  of  the| 
chimes  of  Big  Ben.  There  is  much  vir- 
tue in  those  chimes.  Altogether  un-j 
consciously,  of  course. 
has  captured  their  first  phrase  for  a 
sad  moment  in  his  Sixth  aympnonj . 


.and  the  sadness  "®p,.®i“1 

celves  it  is  marmoreal  1.1  Its  peisi^ 


ence!'sir  Alexander  IjlayB  U-  Pow 


l:’n^d°  SI  wKs^  - 

it«  not  too  remote  environracio, 

?i^eu''ls  th?  London  street 
metropolitan  lit*®,  tne  , fthesei 


is  charmingi'  nnf'iblv  humoro 


lumbia  in  1892  with  music  the  plausible  excuse  m 

Edwards,  was  much  more  ejte^'ve.  not  disgraced  y 

Mascagni  turned  the  Alsatian  Idyll  into  i ^ ^jjng  jn  yoshiwara,  nor  would 

e wild  melodrama,  so  far  -as  the  music  i Japanese  father  curse  his 

" for  such  an  excursion;  nor  "““Y 

! be  prevented  thereby  from  “^k ing  a 
' highly  respectable  and  even  ' 

How  incongruous,  b>  the  way- 


a.  wiui  mtriwui  V*-****-*?  — — . 

■was  concerned,  although  the  cherry  j] 
d-act  was  charming  and  In  character.  ■ 
But  there  was  in  this  early  opera  the 
same  straining  after  effect  that  Is 
found  In  "Iris.”  1 remember  that  when 
Fritz  asked  Suzel,  "How  is  your  poor 
old  father."  the  orchestra  tossed  its 
yeasty  billows. 

So  It  was  in  “I  Rantzu."  A glance 
at  the  score  shews  the  unnecessarily 
brutal  harmonic  treatment,  the  bois- 
terous orchestration,  the  rule  of  ex- 
travagance. 

In  "Sllvano.”  a mariUme  drama. 
Mascagni  went  back  to  straight  melo- 
drama. The  story  is  of  a fisherman 


Mr.  Henderson  In  the  New  York  Sun 
of  Nov.  7 paid  this  tribute  to  the  Bos-, 
tL  symphony  Orchestra  for  its  per 

(^rRkfaJd  his  me"  tfl®y 

o'.~ 

(jesirea.  magnificent 

a brilliant  virtuosity  that 

Iring  in  the  seventeenth  season  in  thl= 
lit?  in  a most  inspiriting  manner. 


bbUd'irig-up  and  eeirtr^  '^‘"'qulte 
end  ot  this  movement 

specially  corporate  feeling  of 

may  one  say  London  in  the  ags 
— wnerein  are  mingled  many 
t'hings  for  an  unholy  that 

has  It;  and  1 cannot  but  imnK^g  th, 

was  almost  ^ '?ij®^'_tl'eef  bov  alo 
sent  the  cry  o_f  the  street  ooy^ 


ll^th?  music  of  the  men  who 
iris  from  the  street.  Music  that  might  ^ 
come  from  communists  "’“P 
cans  about  to  fire  a city  PdiW  "f.  °t  I ' 
palace  of  the  rich;  music  without  a 
Irace  ot  amorous 
what  has  the  mysticism  of  iP® 

, act  to  do  with  Japan,  this  mysticism 
' of  the  sewer  and  the  sun?  The  opera 
was  pretentiously  announcea  in  Italy 
as  of  Japanese  character.  If  this  al- 
leged character  had  not  been  Pa-"*®'^ 
from  the  housetop,  no  one  would  have 
=n„i,i„orv  disturbed  by  any  lack 


"Lancelot  " wrote  a few  words  about 
rtoratio  AV.  Parker's  new  cantata  A 
Smr  sing."  He  heard  It  at  a rehear- 
sal in  London  for  the  Norwich  F^ti- 
lal-  “Life  on  Thursday  morning  (Oct. 
lei  ‘was  too  hurried  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  Mr.  Henry  Bernard  Carpenter  s 

poL.  but  telephonic  cf™ Y;h"ed  ' 

^ been  established  be- 

Iwe'll  Meilury.  Mars.  Jupiter  Saturn 
Morning  Star,  and  the  Moon,  and 
T ove*  seems  to  constitute  the  communi- 
cator-” And  of  the  performance  Itself 
S Norwich  Oct.  23,  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
burn wrote; 


tii^t  rm^rl;lslo?‘|4l  ^ 

Sill  arnlgbTIt^dl Y 1 

sudden  sound  of  Sance  music  vollcyi  ^ 
o’ii'lSon  the  aR  once  '"o  ' - 

connection,  I note  w . 

*■‘^1902)  af  an  experience  BomlOof  P 


1,  1902)  as  an  expeneues 
distinctly  a mistake  on  toe  pa  ^ 


TlllSUliVC  vit 


of  "London  any  more 
Humor-...  The  scorlng^has  a to  . 


of  Sullivan;  . and  the 
‘smells  April  f-d®  not  mean 

‘a  touch  of  Sullivan,  I M ^ . 

detract  in  any  w'ay Jfom  Sir  A^ 


hu 


( 


■1 


detract  in  any  , work; 

der's  essential  ®nd  original  W j , 
reminiscence  was,  however. 


; j 


Ror- 


^lero  aiT  p. . ons  In  common  lii' 
hH  that  oa;:(  I (uriObity  and  rostlo 
Iwtlon  of  b^^lIo  and  Hpicndor,  that  sooner 
Ittk  not  be  .-nimlttxl  on  gvi'ai  occasions 
fti^’astlnpr  anri  Inanrious  diaplaj',  they  %\'jn 
[ |t>|n  tho  character  of  livery  servants  to 
T (tol  behind  tlie  chairs  of  the  great.  There 
^feithors  who  can  so  little  bear  to  he  left 
|ffOiivny  length  of  time  out  of  tho  grand 
.-rai  val  and  masoucrade  of  pride  and  folly 
; thi  they  will  gain  admittanee  to  it  at  the 
excise  of  their  characters  as  well  as  of 
a lanse  of  dres.». 


[eye  6)1  the  noTftfi'hor  or  trir’ nti  oi-. , 

_ , tviUiln  hts  gates.  As  one  of  their  or. -i 
poets  ha.s  salt': 

l\’ho  shall  call  me  iingomle.  nnr.'in-, 

1 Pmg’d  so  heartily  then  and  thei-c 
To  .elve  him  the  grasp  of  fellowship; 

Iliit  while  1 past  he  wa.s  humming  an  air, 
Slop!,  .and  then  with  a.  riding  whlji 
Leisurely  tapping  a glossy  boot, 

,\nd  curving  a rontumelions  lip, 

Gorgonl/cd  me  from  bead  to  loot 
M'ilh  a .ston.v  British  stare. 


■a."  said  the  young  .\ugustus  at 
..rjkfast.  "Pa,  what  is  n.  manage?” 
Fei'gu.son  glared  at  his  offspring 
uni  then  at  his  wife,  who  choked  as 
'li^was  drinking  coffee.''  fyi^nage,  Au- 
suus,  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  men- 
iWe.  and  is  applied  by  the  French 
household.  It  may  be  well  ap- 
l^ij  here."  

V'  saw  the  card  of  a newspaper  man 
iihther  day  that  thrilled  us  with  ad- 
dition. Few"  have  so  thoroughly 
ii(pd  out  the  Socratic  maxim,  "Know 
i<  ■if."  The  card  read: 

The  Profes.sional's  Friend, 


ijtmatic  Connoisseur, 
I Hagerstown,  Md. 


■■>'11;  acute  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pail 
'ill  Gazette  found  out  that  Messrs, 
•i.ington  and  Sutherland’s  piece  was 
u;d  with  saw'du.st  when  it  w.as  pro- 
itl  at  the  Comed.v  Theatre.  London. 
M ed  with  the  sawdust  is  a little 
0,  nder,  but  sawdust  it  l.s— the  same 
tjust  that  fills  out  the  forms  of  the 
'il'H  and  villains  of  our  veriest  rnelo- 
-,'ia  of  today. 

will  play  you  for  any  stake  you 
.'.ce,  from  .sixpence  to  ten  thousand 
ilis.’  Thus  M.  Beaucaire  on  Satur- 
y This  speech  was  one  of  the  very 
n' hings  that  grated,  at  least  as  far 
leal  color  is  concerned.  For  the 
■ njemen  who  gathered  round  Beau 
'.a:',  tables  at  Bath  in  1735  did  not 
. lij  of  pounds  in  their  pleasures,  tut 
[lineas.  The  slip  is  eloquent  of  the 
ht;  play.  We  feel  the  shortage  all 
•ngh,  not  merely  the  proverbial  two- 
n extra  for  manners,  but  the  extra 
dl|ig  for  breeding  is  lacking.  Every- 
iiiii  falls  a little  short  of  what  we 
' I'.l  a right  to  expect.  * * But 

leaull  of  the  play  lies  deeper  than 
c regard  of  past  conventions.  The 
•[cters  are  not.  and  never  were. 
,fi  not  that  they  do  not  conform  to 
fi!f|onventlon.s  of  1735;  it  is  that  they 
i'-sgelves  are  mere  conventions  that 
ii‘  hr  confoi'ni  to  any  experience  we 
i ’V  of  life,  no  matter  where  lived  or 

flK  " 

now  that  Mr.  Tarkington  has  gone 
liiinpolitic.s,  lie  will  come  in  contact 
f !•  real  live  human  beings,  even 
fl’oi  h .some  of  them  may  be  inclined 
to  ' rk  the  sawdust  game. 

' fir.  critic  also  object.s  to  the  play- 
.wriht  (Mr.  Esmond’s)  love  of  truth 
p'  lij  pompelled  hint  to  write  "My  Lady 
ft'lrf’.’’  "Truthfulness,  a brute  fidelity 
t-i'  Ij.'ts.  is  not  a feminine  characteris- 
fh'.  'History  contains  no  record  of  a ! 
yvo.ina  AVa.shington.  For  absolute 
f'liu  women  have  no  revereiicc  and  no 
fi  okthy.  It  seems  to  them  ridiculous 
?(fii  men  .should  make  .such  a fuss 
Pho  a lady  who  has  no  clothos  and 
fr*  the  boltom  of  a well.  And 
'ove  comes  into  the  case,  there  l.s 
fji  tmau  who  will  not  lie  for  all  she  | 
K vrth.  No  man  of  any  .sense  would  i 

it  otherwise.  If  women  turnea 
j'.n  1 the  world  would  fall  to  pieces.: 
fi  I better  for  all  pai-ties  that  things^ 
:•  op  he  as  they  are." 


[i'*e 

S:bi 


of  the  Ja.pan 


Zumuto.  editor 

. publi.she.s  his  Impressions  of 
'’’  ill  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
I 'ij  n America,  he  says,  he  was  con- 
y stared  at,  in  train,  in  trolley 
l.sJ'I.'  street,  in  England  the 
i'■■“■'j^gers  and  the  pedestrians  are  free 
I'v'jthe  habit  of  staring. 

[■  I]  remind.s  ns  of  a taie  told  about 
l^tdio  Hearue.  He  suffers  from 
moutward  physical  infirmity  and  is 
^jlfilly  sensitive.  For  some  years, 
"never  he  went  in  the  United  States 
k'S  gaped  at  until  life  became  in- 
lOi-lblc;  .!)ut  when  he  went  about  in 
!,v  i tnan,  woman  or  child  ever 

K-i  '1*^ 

^physically  different  trom  others. 

jit.s  so  pleased  with  thi.s  height  of 
Rouil;sy  that  he  then  resolved  to  live 
such  people  for  the  rest  of  his 


understand  Mr.  Zumuto’s  ob- 
. to  being  staled  at,  and  wo  read- 
jlieve  him  when  he  says  that  the 
f'nahman  is  not  so  rude’ in  the  ex- 
Jitii  of  ocular  observation  as  is  the 
'c.a.n.  ’The  Englishman  is  so  satis- 
ilh  himself  and  his  country  that 
^ndifferent  to  the  passer-by  wheth- 
be  black,  yellow,  white,  copper- 
'd or  a delicate  pea-green.  6til! 
ngli.shman  can  put  a cold,  .glassy 


Ciu.Uav  Jaeger  has  a theory  that 
.a  cliomiral  change  in  the  liquids  of  the 
body  t.ake.s  place  in  the  hypnotic  condi- 
tion, and  he  .says  that  if  Preyer  and 
Uzermak  in  their  experiments  had  used 
tlie  sense  of  smell  “it  eould  not  have 
eseape.l  them  that  so  soon  as  catalepsy 
set.s  ill  the  bod.v  exhales  malodorous' 
matter.”  This  .statement  recalls  the 
conclusion  of  Poe’s  ingeniously  dread- 
ful tale,  "The  Facts  in  the  Case  of 
M.  Valdemar." 

The  author  of  an  article,  "The  Novel 
of  Misery,"  published  in  the  CJuarterly, 
does  not  apjii'ove  of  Zola’s  views  of  hu- 
man nature  or  of  Zola’s  art.  Here 
is  a specimen  brick:  "Before  Zola, 

writers  lacked  the  central  conviction 
that  the  life  of  man  was  a nightmare 
of  sensuality,  crime,  drunkenness  and 
nervous  disorders.”  Yet  this  does  not 
prevent  "L’Assommolr,"  "L’Oeuvre,” 
"Germinal”  and  "La  Terre"  from  being 
great  works. 

yurJ  ^ 
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rxpcrienie 

ed  of  ru'-ces.s  (Icvolhitf  tlumsclv.-.  ,i.-. 
sld'uously  to  an  art  that  l.s  to  So  m;tny 
morelv  t business,  wliicli  haitpin  to 
be  encouraged  by  Idle  'patrons  and 
I'.alronesse.s  feverish  in  their  quest  for 
a new  diversion. 

The  .•iccomr.anlmcnt.s,  played  by  Mrs. 
Tippett,  were  not  for  once  the  least 
fe:)lure  of  the  concert. 

Messrs.  Devon  ;iml  Isham  will  give  the 
second  rocilal  in  Stelnort  Hall  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  the  18th,  when  duels 
by’  Brahms,  Schultz,  Ch  iminade  and 
liizel,  and  songs  by  Handel,  Mendel.s- 
sohn.  Ford.  Amher.st  Welier,  Chnmln- 
ade.  Huniiing,  Chadwick,  Walthew  and 
Wallace  will  be  sung. 

Philip  Hal*. 


of  che(*rlni-'.  warmtlj  thiUi  j.'.as-plfje.s  j 
In  tile  form  of  wooden  ing,.  oi-  pieee.s  I 
•annel  coal'.'  Even  a frosi -pinched  ' 
yellow  dog  c.)nnui  be  deceived  by  such  ' 
a grate.  Or  perhap.  there  i.s  what  ! 
is  known  as  an  "open  fire-place"  in  . 
a flat.  Did  you  over  try  to  use  one? 
The  stingy  chimney  ri’fuses  to  allow 
the  escape  ol  smoke.  Think  of  an 
old  couple  trying  to  find  tlieir  youth  on  . 
such  a hearth,  or  young  lovers  dream- 
ing dreams  before  it. 


“What  Is  the  good  of  talking  of  tho.se 
U'iiigs  now?"  said  the  man  of  utility.  "I 
don’t  know,"  replied  the  other,  quaffing  an- 
, other  glass  of  .sparkling  ale,  and  with  a 
lambent  fire  play.ng  In  his  eye  and  rounti 
Ids  hald  forehead— (he  hud  a head  that  Sir 
.Ivshua  would  hav<  mada  .something  bland 
and  genial  of)— "I  don’t  know,  but  they 
were  delightful  to  me  at  the  time,  and  are 
Klin  pleasant  to  talk  and  think  of." 


A Recital  in  Steinert  Hall  That 
Gave  Much  Pleasure — An  Exhibi- 
tion of  Extreme  Einesse  in  the  In- 
terpretation of  Songs  and  Duets. 
Messrs.  George  Devoll,  tenor,  and  Ed- 
win Isham,  baritone,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Tippett,  pianist,  gave  the  first  of 
two  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a small  and 
most  applausive  audience.  The  program 
included,  these  duets;  Mendelssohn’s 
“Greeling”  and  "The  Harvest  Field,” 
Saint  Saiins’s  "Viens,”  Hildach’s  “Pas- 
s.-ige  Birds  .Farewell,”  Amherst  Weber’s 
"Night  in  the  Desert”  and  W.  K, 
Tarpey’s  “O  Mi.stress  Mine.”  Mr.  De- 
von sang  Caldara’s  "Come  ragglo  del 
Sol,"  Li.szt’s  "Le  DSsir,”  Gidard’s 
"Chanson  de  Juillet,”  Brahms’s  "Lie- 
bliches  Kind,"  Oharainade’s  "Immortal- 
ity,” and  Hadley’s  "Nevermore  Alone." 
Mr.  Isham  sang  Handel’s  "Gtnero.so 
Chi  Sol  braraa,”  Faurg’s  "Au  bord  do 
I’eau,"  Holmes’s  “La  Belle  du  Roi," 
Senubert’s  "Au  die  Leyer."  Dresel’s 
"Whene'er  I gnze"  and  “Come  into 
' the  Garden,  Maud,"  and  Arthur  Somer- 
vell’s "Go  fetch  to  me  a pint  of  wine." 

This  concert  gave  much  pleasure  to 
both  musician  and  concert-goer.  The 
program  was  fresh  and  agreeably 
varied:  the  singers  ere  in  the  vein; 
and  there  wa.s  a gre.at  deal  to  interest, 
admire  and'*pralse  in  their  performance. 

The  d.istinguish'ing  feature  of  the  con- 
cert was  the  uncommon  display  of  ’ 
finesse  in  purely  vO'cal  art  cs  well  as 
in  the  aesthetic  interpretation.  Not  i 
only  was  each  song,  each  duet  in- 
dividualized with  fine  appreciation  of  ' 
the  intention  of  the  conipcser  and  the 
mood  of  the  period  in  which  the  music 
was  wiitten.  but  in  eacli  of  those  songs 
there  wt.s  infinite  attention  paid  to  de- 
tail; yet  not  as  though  the  singer  stood 
with  stick  and  pointed  to  a.  diagram, 
but  the  detail  seemed  an  inevitable  part 
of  a v.  liole,  an  inherent  contribution  to 
the  general  effect.  The  song  was  al- 
ways org.anic  and  complete,  not  merely 
mosaic  work.  There  was  a continuous 
flow  of  musical  thought,  a C'Onstant  cur-  I 
rent  of  expression.  And  this  finesse  has  I 
evidently  become  a.s  a second  nature  to  I 
these  singers,  especially  in  duets,  for 
there  was  never  the  suggestion  to  the 
hearer  of  the  necessary  labor  in  prepara-  , 
tion.  The  spontar.eity  was  anthorifa-  ! 
five,  so  that  the  hearer  accepted  im- 
mediately the  Interpretation  turd  could 
conceive  of  no  other  at  the  moment. 

How  beautiful,  for  instance,  in  its 
artful  simplicity,  in  it.s  melancholy,  | 
autumnal  mood  was  the  ending  of 
“The  Harvest  Field, " which  mi,ghl ; 
bear,  as  sung  by  these  musicians,  the 
lines  of  Thomas  Hood  for  a motto; 

"No  more  the  lark  or  linnet  sings,  | 

But  silence  sits  in  faded  bowers." 

The  hearer  is  inclined  to  tremble 
when  a singer  appears  on  the  stage 
armed  with  an  air  by  an  old  Italian 
or  an  aria  from  one  of  Handel’.s  operas. 
The  .singer,  as  a rule,  displays  noth- 
ing but  a voice;  he  has  no  understand- 
ing of  suich  music,  he  knows  not  the 
art  of  the  men  and  women  for  whom 
this  music  was  written.  No  wqnder, 
then,  that  the  airs  themselves  sound 
hopelessly  archaic  and  incredibly  dull. 
But  listen  to  Mr.  Devoll  singing  a song 
by  Caldara,  or  Mr  Isham  in  the  music 
of  Handel,  the  opera-writer,  and  you 
at  once  are  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
period;  that  which  seemed  common  or 
dull  is  now  full  of  vi*al  meaning;  the 
I beauty,  the  pathos,  of  the  song  is 
I brought  horn?  to  you,  and  it  is  the 
modern  music  with  Ihe  strain  after  ef- 
fect. the  dependence  on  florid  or  dra- 
j matic  accompaniment  that  suffers  by 
! the  contrast. 

These  singers  have  come  near  mas- 
tering the  art  of  arts:  and  this  is  sim- 
plicity. Only  a great  master  as  06sar 
Franck  could  write  that  sample  "Lied"; 
only  a genius  like  Gluck  could  thrill 
an  audience  and'  stir  a soul  within  a | 
perfumed  and  be-patched  noble  dame  ! 
of  his  period  by  the  binding  together' 
of  certain  notes.  In  these  days  when  | 
[young  singers  without  preparation  rush  • 


Oi.e  of  the  most  entertaining  chaptei-s 
in  the  forthcoming  colossal  work  by  ttie 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  will  he 
the  exhaustive  article  on  chimneys.  This 
ai-ticle  will  begin  vith  a discussion  as 
to  whether  the  ancients  knew  tho  chim- 
ne.v— the  Earnest  Student  is  positive 
that  they  did  not  know  it;  there  will 
be  an  inquiry  Info  any  mention  of  chim- 
neys before  1347,  when,  according  to  an 
inscription,  a great  many  (molti  camlnl) 
wore  throiMi  down  at  Venice  by  an 
ec.j'thquake;  there  will  be  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statement  that  they  were 
not  commonly  used  in  England  until 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  with  the 
reminder  that,  in  earlier  employments 
of  the  term,  chimney  meant  fireplace 
or  hearth,  and  that  Leland  in  153S  wtotj: 
"One  Ihinge  I muche  notyed  in  the 
Haulle  :of  Bolton,  how  Chimiifiys  were 
conveyed  by  Tunnell.?  made  on  the  syds 
of  the  wattle  * « ■*  and  by  this  meanes 
and  by  no  Covers  is  the  smoke  •*  * * 
wonder  strongly  oonvayed.” 

This  discns.'iion  will  delight  the  .an- 
tiquarian, but  the  more  important  part 
of  the  chapter  is  the  consideration  of  j 
the  •'hlmney— we  prefer  the  form  I 

"chimblay’I— as  asociological institution. 
And  here  chimney  Includos  tlie  instru- 
mei.t  by  which  heat  is  obtairrd;  hearth, 
grate,  stove,  furnace  with  any  kind  of 
fuel.  wood,  cctal,  coke,  gas,  peat  bri- 
questtes.  etc.  For  we  find  in  modern 
books  chimney  in  the  sen.se  of  “grate” 
or  "fireplace,"  a.s  in  St'evenison’s  “Cat- 
I'iona":  "She  showed  me  the  place  all 
^■er^-  finely  swept  and  the  fires  .glowing 
in  the  two  chimneys;"  or  wiih  the 
meaning  of  the  fire  itself,  as  in  the 
same  'book  by  Stevenson:  “I  was  nearly 
perished,  for  the  chimney  was  gone  out 
and  the  frest  keen.” 


The  use  of  gas  and  electricity  lor 
light  and  the  use  of  steam-radiators 
often  contribute  to  divorce.  The  glare, 
the  absence  of  mellowing  warmth,  ex- 
pose the  ravages  of  worry  and  the  In- 
e.xorable  years;  the  man  .sees  every 
wrinkle  in  his  wife’.s  face;  he  observes 
her  tired  eyes,  her  thinning  hair,  tip' 
tissue-changes,  tiie  crumbling  chin;  and, 
selfish,  he  says  to  himself:  "Bless  me! 
what  a fright  Maria  is  getting  to  bo;” 
Tomorrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pas- 
tures new.”  Tho  ga:-ish  light,  Ihe  me- 
tallic heat  di'y  the  affections,  harden 
the  heart.  A cares.s  seems  public. 
Candles,  the  soft  lamp-liglit,  the  hearth 
—the.se  deal  gentl.t  with  age  and  invite  ! 
confidences.  The  middle-aged  and  the 
old  are  .still  lovers. 


It  matters  not  whether  the  chimney 
be  bu.lt  outside  the  Itouse-frame  or 
firmly  established  a.s  ihe  centre  of  the 
dwelling,  so  long  as  the  imitation  of  the 
Virg'inian  and  old  English  fashion  be 
not  a hideous  fraud,  a mere  ornamenta- 
tion.. There  should  be  a.  law  against 
these  meagre  chimneys  that  shoot  up 
fram  the  roofs  of  humble  dwelling- 
houses.  chimney  in  the  house  of  a 
billionaire  or  a clerk  should  be  fat.  i 
The  chimney  should  always  be  a sym- 
bol of  comfort  and  hospitality.  There  I 
should  be  no  grotesque  contrivance  to 
make  it  draw.  And  w'here  there  is  no 
hearth  there  is  no  home.  Better  even 
the  open  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  the  smoke  escaping  through  a win- 
dow. Fire  is  not  worshiped  enough 
even  in  Persia.  ICor  as  Plotinus  well 
said:  "Fire  surpasses  other  bodies  in 
beauty,  because,  compared  with  the 
other  element.^,  it  obtains  tlie  order  of 
form:  for  it  is  more  eminent  than  tho 
rest,  and  is  the  most  subtle  of  all, 
bordering  as  it  were  on  an  incorpo- 
j real  nature.”  And  as  Hawthorne  wrots 
'in  his  journal:  "What  should  we  do 
without  fire  and  death?” 


'!  he  full  glcry  of  t.he  chiinney  i.s 
known  only  to  dwellers  in  the  country 
wh're  the  hearth  is  large  and  the  fuel 
is  wood.  There  the  chimney  may  be 
.generous,  huge,  hospital.  The  fireplace 
is  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  room 
itself.  The  andirons  are  for  use.  not 
for  idle  decoration  ai5  in  a flat.  With 
such  a hearth  chimt'ey-back,  ohiraney- 
Ijreast.  chimney-cheek,  chimney- crook, 
obimney-jawm,  chimi  .ey-Iug  are  not 
merely  quaint  words;  and  a chimne^•- 
doctor  is  then  a man  of  importance, 
for  when  such  a chimney  is  sick,  there 
is  indeed  need  of  a doctor.  But  wliat 
are  such  words  lamd  chimney-hook  and 
chimney. jack  and  chimney-corner  to  the 
wretched  dwellers  in  flats. 


Or  how  can  true  love  grow  in  the 
breasts  of  the  young  when  they  woo 
neai  a steam-radiator?  Long  ago  we 
found  the  furnace  a sorry  substitute 
for  the  hearth,  and  there  were  father.s 
who,  vexed  by  the  protracted  call,  did 
strange  work  in  the  cellar  and  by 
some  contrivance  sent  up  blasts  of  icy 
air  through  the  accomplice-register. 
Yet  in  those  days  youth  and  maiden 
drew  closer  to  one  another,  whereas 
now  there  would  be  the  dread  of  pneu- 
monia and  the  prudent  application  of 
preventative  pellets. 


O for  such  a chimney  as  that  shown 
in  a.  picture  that^iliustrates  the  song 
at  'the  end  of  "Love’s  Labour’s  Lost” 
in  the  'Verplanck. 

S'hakespeare— a pictuie  no  doubt 

stolen  from  the  Knight  edition. 

There  are  the  coughing  pa.r.son.  and 
red-nosed  'Marion,  the  roa.sting  crabs 
hi.ssing  in  the  bowl,  and  greasy  Joan 
keeling  the  pot.  It  Is  true  that  after 
sitting  by  such  a fire,  the  trip  bedward 
is  as  an  Arctic  journey,  and  there  is 
the  thought  of  laying  in  a store  of 
pemmican  and  providing  oneself  witli 
all  manner  of  scientific  instruments; 
yet  a cold  bed-room  is  the  height  of 
sensuous  enjoyment  a few  minutes  after 
the  shivei’er  is  between  the  sheets. 
And  the  luxury  of  daw'dllng  in  bed  in 
tne  morning  with  the  cokl  tweakin.g  the 
nose!  But  I,elgh  Hunt  has  discussed 
this,  and  his  remarks  are  quoted  as  I 
a foot-note  by  the  Earnest  Student. 


Yet  the  chimney  is  not  always  a safe 
symbol.  The  mighty  tube  belches  forth 
a column  of  black  and  angry  smoke; 
and  in  the  factory  crackers  are  making 
for  oyster-soup,  or  biscuits  for  a deli- 
cate luncheon  or  an  afternoon  tea.  And 
ill  that  white  and  reassuring  dwelling- 
house  with  green  blinds,  where  smoTie 
curls  gently  skyward,  there  are  stormy 
words  and  mean  insinuations,  perhaps 
blows  and  taunts  crueller  than  any 
blow;-  there  is  the  acting  of  a household 
tragedy. 

/ "Z-  ^ ^ 

iVlISS  HENSCHEL’S  CONCERT. 


You  may  be  too  near  the  Are,  Wit- 
ness that  dreadful  picture  by  Cruik- 


shank  in  “The  Tower  of  London”  where 
Underhill  is  screaming'  in  the  embrac- 
ing- flames.  But  the  hearth-fire  is  more 
merciful.  We  do  not  purpose  to  indulge* 
In  reflections  after  the  manner  of  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell,  who  saw  so  many 
things  in  the  fireplace,  nor  do  we 
v.dsh  to  moralize  over  dying  embers, 
ashe.s,  smoke  and  other  symbols  of  life 
and  mortality. 

How’  skimpy  and  mean  ihe  chimneys 
of  an  apartment-house.  Thev  are  con- 


A Young  Woman  of  Indubitable 
Musical  Instinct  and  Feeling  Who 
Has  Hot  Yet  Acquired  Artistic 
Means  of  Expression. 

Miss  Helen  Hcnschel,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Winifred  Smith,  violin- 
ist, gave  a concert  in  Chlckering  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Miss  Hawkins 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program  w’as 
as  follows: 

Reclt  and  Aria  from  “Judas  Maccabeus” 

Handel 

“Kennst  du  das  Land” Beethoven 

“Rasllose  Liobe” Schubert 

Miss  Henschel. 

Adagio  from  Concerto  No.  2,  in  D minor 

Bruch 

Miss  Winifred  Smith. 

“Das  Veilchen” Mozart 

“Volksliedchen"  Schumann 

“Der  Liebsten  Schwur” Brahms 

“Donald  Blair”  (new) Henschel 

“Tausendschoen”  Henschel 

Miss  Henschel. 

Adagio  and  Finale  from  concerto  for  two 

violins  Bach 

Miss  Henschel  and  Miss  Smith. 

Five  traditional  songs  of  England,  Scotland, 
Italy  and  France. 

Mls.s  Henschel. 

“Berceuse”  Faur§ 

Valse  Espagnole Centola 

Miss  Smith. 

“Les  Roses  dTspahan" Faur^ 

“Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus” Massenet 

“Non,  je'ne  veux  pas  chanter!”  (from  “Le 
Billet  de  Lot''-*rie”) Isouard 


1 publish  this  prognitn  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  not  for  extended  com- 
ment on  it  or  the  Interpretation  o.  it. 

Ml‘-s  Henschel  is  musical  no  doubt  b> 
birthright.  In  this  city,  where  her 
mother  left  a fragrant  f"'*. 

where  the  musical  activity  of  her  fathei 
is  still  remembered,  she  should  be  a 
welcome  visitor. 

The  greater,  therefore,  is  her  dulj 
toward  a public  that  is  so  willing  to 
applaud  her. 

Her  voice  is  not  of  such  sensuous 
qualitv  that  it  will  make  its  way  by 
slver  beauty  of  tone.  On  the  contrarj. 
when  there  is  any  stress  of  emotion  , 
wh.-n  the  singer  is  not  coquettish  or 
employinB  ihe  parlando.  the  tones  an 

“fie"  Ifolo'  re.eolately.  IhetoKrf' 

;r?n  '“elnr“f 

more  ratiently  should  she  ha\e  waited 
unfl  she  were  ready  for  appearances 
in  nubile  retidy  with  the  assura’ice  of 
Lnowledge  not  the  assurance  of  ad- 

' ^Today“^I^s'^  Henschel  is  in  no  wa^y 

^„?;‘‘rofpf"ed°bey-a"d'o^ 

vI.ntS?e;  she  has  no  control  over  her 

*’’(infv  ■ when  she  .sings  some  light  and 
tripping  tune  does  she  give  Pleasure. 

There  was  a good  sized  and  exceed- 
|,p,ly  friendly  audience.^. 

■•Random  Recollections.-  Charles 
H E.  Brookfield,  is  an  enteitainmo 
?ook,  AS  a boy  he  had  the  rare  for^ 
itune  of  knowing  a clergyman  ^ ho  had 
a trick  of  tapping  his  glass  eye  with 
a lead-pencil.  In  Paris  he  hecame  ac- 
quainted with  an  accomplished  hnight 
industrv,  a Mr.  Hector  Gordon,  who 
for  some  ‘especially  brilliant 
,was  .iailed.  They  ™ „ok- 

gether  in  the  Haymarket  when  Brook 
held  was  just  ready  for  the  unlwrsity. 

I Gordon  tried  to  avoid  him.  hut  Broo^ 

1 field  insisted  on  recognition.  __  Awfully 

good  of  you  to  speak  to  "te  said  the 
fwindler.  To  which  ■ B'-ookheld  an 
swered;  "Awfully  good  of  >0“  to 
speak  to  me.  You've  done  ycur  five 
vears.  I haven’t  done  mine. 

/ts  manager  of  the  Haymarket  The- 
atre and  as  playactor  durlr.g 
ally  hot  season,  Brookfield  s high  spir- 
its were  not  depressed  for  a 
He  put  on  the  stage  a charming 
triple*^  bill"  and  the  box-office  leceipts 
were  £12  a night.  The  ac*  ° 
would  say:  "What  time  shall  I hrlng 

you  the  second  returns?”  Brookfield 
would  answer:  "Just  before  ""y 

thetic  scene."  He  signed  so  many 
])a.sse:s  that  he  permanently  injured  hU 
handwriting;  and  some  of  the  favored 
would  come  in  early,  ^“^ke  five  or  six 
of  the  Japanese  fans  which  he  had 
provided  and  leave  before  the  rise  of 

tile  curtain. 

The  German  Times  wisely  •‘’ays:  "It 
is  not  generally  known  that  Mme^ 
Bernhardt  is  a German  by  birth,  as 
her  name  implies.  She  was  born  at 
Hamburg."  No.  this  is 
known.  .'Vs  a matter  of  fact  Roslne 
I.ernhardt.  commonly  called  -arah. 
was  born  at  Paris.  Oct.  22,  1S44. 

The  Rev.  George  Hodges.  D.  D..  said 
the  other  night:  "It  is  a slow  world. 

It  is  going  fast  enough  for  us.  thaiia 
you;  and  each  year  it  goes  faster  and 
fast?!'. I 

It  see-ns  that  there  is  objection  in 
fhc  14th  arrondlssement.  Paris,  to  tlie 
erection  of  a practical  guillotine.  And 
vet  there  once  was  a world-famous 
machine,  of  this  nature  near  the  Tui- 
■ lerles  that  was  in  active  operation  and 
was  much  admired  by  the  bystanders. 
Is  it  p.^ssllile  that  the  French  no  longer 
care  for  local  color? 

Boston.  Xov.  10.  ISO'2. 

, Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Might  not  the  murder  case  that  is  now 
fj  exer’e-ising  the  ;»ublic  mind  be  ai-lly  re- 
, ferrtd  to  as  the  Great  Triple  M Mys- 
1 terv?  Morton.  MePhee.  Mason.  Notice 
5 i.ow  manv  of  those  recently  assaulted 
*'  have  names  that  begin  with  the  .same 
letter'  Marsh-ill.  Murphy.  Mixer,  M.ix- 
^ well.  The  name  given  by  the  Pu^"'’; 
V of  Miss  Morton's  watch  was  Millei.  M 
i'  is  also  the  first  letter  ..f  McLean,  n-.ur- 
d<r  and  mystery  . Is  there  t^uy 
cance  in  .all  this? 

Yes.  and  M also  stands  foi  1000 

Dr.  Haig,  Crown,  master  of  the  char- 
terhouse. wrote  of  a pupB  "'*0  was 


going  up  t.i  Pembroke.  "Conduct  gener- 
ally good."  Dr.  Peurle  wrote  baik; 
• What  doe.-  -generiUy  mean?”  Dr. 
Brown  replied  by  postal  eard:_  "Gener- 
ally means  •not  partioularlj;.'  ” 


We  read  the  btadllnes:  “^owd.-r  and  j 
gill  and  watei.  And  otluThhings  worn-, 
an  puls  on  her  ilama;?i|i  leek.  Me 
have  al.-o  rea-1  that  m:  ny  Lu-ulish 
women  hiighlen  theii"  (omplexlon  ».v 
the  internal  applis-alioii  ol  gin.  oliiei- 
wise  known  as  Ulue-ra;n.  Idue-.-ione, 
short,  blue -tape,  cal  water,  daffy, 
drain,  duke  eye-wxur.  :rog  s-wlnc, 
juniper,  jackey.  lap.  max|misn>.  r - 
bon.  satin,  soothing-syrup;  stark-nake.I, 
strio-me-naked,  tape.  As  Malt  M nlt- 
ii  an  well  said;  "The  English  la:ignage 
befriends  the  giand  American  expres- 
sion; it  is  brtwney  o-yough  and  limber 
and  full  enoi.gh.  • U s *he  Pow- 

erful language  of  resistance;  it  is  Ui- 
dialect  of  common  sense.  It  is  the 
speech  of  the  proud  and  melaiicl.oly 
races,  and  of  all  who  aspire 


a consulting  doctor  to  one  of  the  h<  3- 
pitals.  And  other  physicians  are  nam.  d 
who  have  yron  success^  as  playwrh^hts. 
Here  In  Boston  Dr.  Francis  A.  Harris 
used  to  do  exe-llent  work  for  tne  Mu- 
seum.  

Some  feel  a sense  of  relief  when  a 
rhyslcian  is  actively  engaged  in  any- 
thing b'ft  his  profession.  Yet  theie 
are  phvslclans  who  wtUc  books  pri- 
marily to  help  their  patients.  M e ^ e 
, informed  on  good  authority  that  Dr. 

Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,  the  well- 
' know'n  ncrve-specialist.  wrote  hi-  no\- 
els  for  the  purpose  of  admlni5lerin,g 
sleep  without  the  aid  of  coal-'-ar  prtp- 
kratloms  to  his  patients  who  were  sul- 
fering  from  Insomnia. 


that,  he  Is  "a'  veteran  lover'  of  the 
sport,”  quotes  a friend,  a physician, 
who  tells  him  that  "a  swinging  blow— 
that  being  the  most  readily  applied— 
delivered  on  the  strictly  assorted  spot 
is  bound  to  produce  shock  causing  un- 
consciousness to  the  unfortunate  re- 
cipient, and  even  with  the  fittest  men. 
possible  death.  My  medical  friend  adds 
that  in  his  opinion  anyone  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  using  the 
foul  hit  mentioned— i.  e..  the  •knock-ouf 
—is  as  culpable  as  if,  armed  with  lothaj 
wfiapons,  he  attempted  murder.”  M'e 
do  not  pretend  to  dispute  this,  but  we 
were  under  the  impression  that  the 
solar  plexus  was  reached,  not  by  a 
swinging  blow’,  but  by  a stiff  punch, 
such  as  any  celebrated  pianist  gives  in 
a passionate  moment  to  the  keyboard 
stretched  before  him. 


Then  there  are  physicians  who  have 

matrex'=“clsl'of  the°r*'Wofes^on.'^Vit-  Here  is  a story  that  is  not  told  by 
th^ca  e of  M'illianfsalmon,  "Med.  Mr.  Brookfield  In  his  "Random  Recol- 
Pr?fess  ” who  lived  at  the  Blue  Bui-  lections;"  A well  knowm  entertainci 
conv  by  Fleet  Ditch,  near  Holborne  once  walked  Into  a club  frequented  oy 


The  town  of  Frankfort  ha.s  estab- 
lished a beer  saloon  in  the  building 
next  the  celebrated  Goethe  House,  fhis 
is  as  it  shOLld  he.  No  one  can  awye 
ciale  "M'llhelm  Meister"  or  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  second  part  of 
unless  he  hate  visited  the  haunts  of 
Gcethe  and  supped  lull  of  beei  ^ and 
frankfurters.  Balaac  once  said  thas  the 
Germans  paid  great  attention  to  cem- 
eteries chiefly  to  indulge  their  passion 
for  horticulture.  The  sight  of  a beer 
saloon  in  any  Germau  town  near  a ins 
toric  house  or  a ^atue  compels  us  -o 
believe  that  the  Germans  invent  their 
groat  men  s..lely  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking  to  their  memory. 

The  word  ••Frankfurter”-or  •'Frank- 
forter.”  if  you  prefer,  reminds  us  of  a 
recent  and  sour  attack. 

"When  all  things  were  invented  noth- 
ing was  contrived  of  more  evil  potency  | 
than  the  sausage.  Whether  it  reposes 
in  sad  and  garnished  succulence  upon  a 
dish  or  capers  seuuctively  in  seething  | 
gravy,  it  is  a thing  to  be  suspect  Its 
charms  are  superficial,  its  anteced.mts 
often  doubtful.  Its  lineage  is  crossed 
with  the  bar  sinister,  and  it  owes  its 
acceptance  in  society  to  a meretricious 
wealth  of  condiment.  M'hat  of  that . 
Pepper  is  h’jt  seasoning,  red  ochre  is 
but  a cheap  cosme'uc.  Sausages  are  but 
sausages;  all  is  vanity.  They  may  con- 
ceal anything,  from  sawdust  to  buttons, 
from  tin  tacks  to  trichinosis.”  | 

But  spare  us  the  little,  tender  sau-  , 
sages  that  sleep  sweetly  on  a bed  of 
mashed  potatoes. 


play-actors  and  addressed  the  crowd 
in  a mighty  superior  way:  "Mniy  do 

you  look  so  glum?  M'ant  money,  I sup- 
pose? Why  don’t  you  do  as  I do?” 
••What's  that?”  said  a comedian.  “Sim- 
ple enough,”  the  little  man  answered: 
"Hire  a hall,  pul  in  a piano,  put  on  a 
dress  suit,  give  an  entertainment,  and 
....  „rrh  that  islclear  100  pounds.”  “Yes,”  said  Brook- 
Thore  is  no  possible  ^ . -..g.  jfleld,  "but  the  trouble  is  that  we  don’t 

not  described  by  hint;  H'iere  . • j funny  as  you  do  in  dress 

slble  catarrh,  for  which  he  does  not  ^ ,, 

sagely  proscribe;  from  “catarrh  in  a 
1 voung  woman,  accompanied'  with  shoit- 

is-Vk  ■ - 


Bridge,  London,  in  1684.  No  family 
should  be  without  his  ‘'latrxi  seu 
Praxis  Medendi.”  How  valuable  thi. 
bcok  would  be  to  the  Bostonian  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  SHmen 
devotes  131  pages  to  the  treatment  of 
various  lalarrhs. 


We  all  remember  the  grapes  gathered  I 
by  "stable  boys,  smoking  long-nines.” 
The  fruit  of  the  grape  xine,  the  Treille 
do  Roi  at  Fonitainebleau.  has  been  sold 
at  auction.  The  19.880  clusters  were  di- 
vided into  96  lots,  and  each  weighed 
about  55  pounds.'  T\ie  prlce.s  varied 
from  13  francs  to  130  francs,  and  the 
sum  total  amou^ed  to  3183  francs  But 
It  was  not  a good  year.  Last  > car  the 
bunches  were  about  26,000  in  number. 
The  vine  is  almost  oOOO  feet  long. 

This  Mr.  Jules  Huret  of  the  Figaro, 
•who  is  going  to  write  articles  on  Ameri- 
can life,  is  versatile  and  entertaining, 
something  more  than  a Count  Smorl- 
tork  He  first  made  more  than  a local 
reputation  by  his  'Enqu^te  sur  1' Evolu- 
tion lltt^raire.”  64  Interviews 
first  in  the  Echo  de  Pans  and  then  in 
hook  form,  in  which  ho.  poi'snaded  lit- 
era  A-  men  of  Paris  to  tell  what  they 
thonVht  nbout  modern  literature  in 
seneral  and  each  other  in  particular, 
ft  i^a  pity  that  Mr.  Huret  d d not  ar- 
rive in  Boston  in  time  to  sec 
inff  of  that  fine  old  medieval  law  of 
arre««t  as  shown  In  the  absurd  treat- 
menrof  Mr.  Mascagni.  Huret!  Hooi;ay 
\f«v  this  French  visitor  see  more  than 
iheMolel  -Sartin.  the  New  York  Fire 
Department  and  the  Fenway  Palace. 

I 1)  , *l  P '>■ 

, Old  friendships  are  like 
: tums°aUnst  them.  Kfiher 


\uuiigv  

ness  of  breath,  want  of  appetite,  and 
a great  pain  in  her  stomach,”  to  "ca- 
tarr'n  in  a butcher  taken  by  riding  in 
the  coiil”:  from  "catarrh  or  distilla- | 
lion  into  the  right  eye,"  to  "a  sharp  j 
catarrh  which  caused  an  hole  in  one  | 
of  the  veins  under  the  tongue.” 

Yesterday  ■we  were  suffering  from  a 
catarrh  -with  hoarseness.  M'e  opened 
at  random  'tlie  chapter  on  this  form  of 
disease,  and  we  found  in  Sec.  XXI. 
these  words;  words  that  deserve  to  be 
graven  with  gravers  upon  the  eye-cor- 
I ners,  as  they  say  in  the  Arabian 
Nights: 

1 "On  the  seventh  of  November,  1644  — 

' mark  the  coincidence;  we  fir.st  felt  chil- 
ly  on  Nov.  7,— “tne  south  wind  blowing  1 
I w-as  taken  with  a catarrh  and  a 
hcarseness;  the  second  day  I kept  my 
bed,  and  took  nothing  ail  day  but  two 
messes  of  barley  troth  at  dinner  and 
supper  time,  the  third  day  I took  a 
ptisan  and  an  ounce  of  manna;  the 
fourth  day  I rested,  and  my  hoarseness 
was  very  much  abated;  on  the  fifth  day 
I had  a dry  cough,  which  made  me 
open  a vein.  On  the  sixth  my  cough 
continued,  therefore  I took  twenty 
■grains  of  calomelanos  and  eight  grains 
of  resin  of  jallap.  • Howbeit  my 

cough  was  quite  discussed." 

t'nfortunately  wa  could  not  follow 
strictly  this  course  of  treatment. 
"Twenty  grains  of  calomelanos  and 
eight  grains  of  resin  of  jallap”  are  not 
for  those  who  are  forced  to  lead  daily 
a strenuous  life,  which  may  Include  at 
any  moment  serving  cn  the  jury. 


•V2/  I 
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seems  that  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  BanUsj 
Is*  shocked  because  certain  EnglishwoH 
men  "high  up  In  the  social  world 
smoked  cirgaretles  in  a restaurant 
"One  of  them  vras  a Countess,  a great  j 
‘church  woman,’  and  a woman  knotral 
far  and  wide  for  her  robility  of  char_ 
acter.  her  sweetness,  her  charity,  her| 
womanliness.” 

Now  we  do  not  like  to  see  ^ 

high  or  low  degree  smoking  cigareUcs 
i^Jublic  or  in  private.  Ogarettes  sta  n 
the  fingers  and  taint  the  breath.  K 
women  Ausl  smoke  let  them  smoke 
cigars,  or  let  them  join  their  husbands 
after  dinner  in  peaceful  and  domestic 
pipes. 


But  our  own  likes  or  dislikes  slioiild 
pot  blind  ns  to  facts.  As  Buckle  sagely  ^ 
remarked  in  his  discourse  at  * he  Roy  a 
Institute  on  ’’The  Infiuence  of  M omen  | 
on  the  Progre!5a  of  Knowledge.  ’•’O"'®" ; 
prefer  the  deductive,  ideal  method  of 
?nvLugatlon.  "They  are  more  . emo- j 
tional.  more  enthusiastic,  and  more  im  ^ 
aginative  than  men;  they  therefore  . Ue  ; 
more  in  an  ideal  world;  yvhile 
their  colder,  harder  and  ™ore  ausl-ic  , 
organizations,  are  more  Primtlcai  and  ^ 
more  under  the  dominion  of  fucL.  to 
which  they  consequently  ascribe  a higl  , 
er  importance."  In  connection  wllh 
this,  let  us  observe  that  t°hacco  was  so  , 
imperious  a necessity  to  Buckle,  that  j 
unless  ho  had  his  three  cigar;,  a day  he 
said  he  "could  neither  read,  write  nor  | 
iilk  If  forcetl  to  forego  them,  oi  e\en^ 
much  to  overpass  the  usual  hour  for 


ful.  %he  stomach  breed 

constant  Intercourse  and  familiar  > 
weariness  and  contempt  ; 
again  after  an  in^rval  of  absen 
pear  no  longer  the  =ame^  One^  is^  t ^ 
another  too  foolish  fo  ■ - are 

we  did  not  find  Ih  s ou  continual 

or  ured  . death 

thA  last  becomes  Intoieraoie.  -i*  i 

between  us.  

Molineux  and  C^rnish-Arcades  ambo. 

A sensational  play  at 
Antoine  in  Paris,  “L’Enqu6te,  de- 
scribes a magistrate  as  the 
terrible  emotions  when  he  disc  -- 
that  he  himself  murdered  the  victim 
Iffiose  case  he  is  investigating  mur- 
1 dered  him  when  he  was  under  the  m 
fiuence  of  an  epileptic  af.acic.  I he 
rlay^  was  written  by  a physician,  pro 
fLLr  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and 


-\Ye  should  dearly  like  to  discuss  Dr 
Salmon’s  "Theory  of  the  Incubus  or 
Nightmare,”  and  whether  the  mustard 
in  a M'elsh  rabbit  is  a superinducing 
cause;  but  we  pass  on  to  t.ie  Mse 
"A  trembling  in  a young  man  from  e\ 
ccsslve  drinking  of  brandy.”  fer  t.iis 
mav  te  of  more  particvlar  as  ■well  as 
general  interest.  Dr.  Salmon  did  nert 
shut  oft  the  unfortunate  from  all 
stimulants.  "I  totally  interdicted 
brandy  to  him.  yet  withal!  gave  him 
liberty  to  drink  for  a se.'.son  now  and 
' then  a glass  of  generous  wine,  least  if 
be  was  wholly  debarred  of  all  stipng 
liquors  at  once,  a faintness  of  the  Spirit, 
and  general  weakness  more  than  OriJm- 
ary  should  lmmed:ately  seize  him  And 
what  did  he  give  him  in  the  way  -.if  111- 
Urnal  medicaments?  I:i  ’.he  couise  ol 
•>4  hours  the  trembler  took  half  a dram 
of  spirit  of  hartshorii,  which  after  14 
days  was  changed  to  the  volatile  salt 
of  man’s  skull,  from  12  grains  to  16  m 
old  conserve  of  roses;  10  grams  of  vola- 
tile salt  of  amber,  with  permission  to 
drink  after  the  dose  a glass  of  viper 
wine;  a dose  of  Salmon’s  Electuanum 
ad  Tal  idos  the  quantity  of  a large  nut- 
mea.  rhe  trembler  was  bathed  for  8 
or  10  davs,  morning  and  right,  with 
the  powers  of  man’s  skull  and  then  with 


ffiduAir^g  In  Them?'  and  as  the  effort  tol 
smoke  When  walking  was 
him-his  health  was  very  delicate-hcl 
never  went  to  slay  in  any  house  whexel 


smoking  was  forbidden. 


NOW  as  a matter  of  fact  r-spectsbl-^ 
women  and  women  of  the  _ j 

;..i  ir>;i— the  teims  are  not  alviajs* 

sTnoninAas-have  smoked  almost 
the  introduction  of  tobacco 
laud.  It  was  long  the  custom  to  olte., 
.tobacco-pipes  to  women  a ^ 

Hire;  womxn  smoke!  m , 

Charles  It.  Jersvin  ilc  Rc-chefor 
Whose  travels  in  Bngiand  jer^  P- 

^;ra"Jc?a,  ctU\rtg*w^ 
^;4r”dtLr:he:\^hi%hi.srw^^ 

which  their  "lolher  took  care  to 
early  in  the  morning,  it 
instead  of  a breakfast;  and  Btat  “t  t 
accustomed  hour  eveiY  one  laid  a^ 
his  book,  to  light  his  pipe,  the  mast 

smoking  with  them, 
how  to  hold  their  pipes  and  draw^^ 
the  tobarco.  XIrsu.a,  ti  e p , 
exhibited  at  Bartholomew  Fair  in  i 
Smoked  a pipe,  ^^^ry  Frith.  popuU 
nnwers  of  man’s  skull  and  then  wim  | known  as  the  Boaring  ^ 

Urtomre  of  r^ymrh;  after  10  days  he  was  | 3384,  'boasted  A h 

only  with  the  pure  tinct^  cd  -Jc  male  atti. 

ivmeffi  ^hd  puffing  at  a huge 
Yet  some  women  thought  the  tricx 

Ate  even  in  the  brave  EIiz.abeth.j 

days,  for  Margery  in  Bekkei  s 
ihoemaker’s  Holiday  ’ says  to  Bos^ 
who  invites  her  to  "drink  a pipe  o 
bacco’’:.  "Oh.  fie  upon  it.  Bog.  r.  P'  . 
These  filthy  tobacco-pipes  are  th 
Ale  slavering  baubles  that  ever  I M 
Out  upon  it!  God  bless  us,  men 
not  like  men  that  use  them. 


nfyrrh  made  with  the  spirit  of  wine.  In 
nbr.  t six  or  seven  weeks  the  youn^ 
man  was  so  well  that  he  could  lift 
^nnperf  ot  brandy  from  the  table  to 
As  Aouth  without  the  loss  of  a drop 
on  the  w‘ay. 

You  no  doubt  read  in  the 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Yanger  o,  Chicag 
knocked  out  Mr.  Anthony  Moran  of 
New  York  by  landing 
Moran’s  solar  plexus.  Possibly  5011 
kre  not  aware  that  in  England  there  is 
hot  discussion  as  to  "heth^  AAing 
out  blow  should  be  allowed  >" 

Mr.  R.  Frost-Smith,  w.‘ho  adm.ts  co>  y 


Edmund  Howes  (1631)  says  t’n^ 
bacco  was  then  ‘•ooromonlt  usso_ 
roost  men  a.n«l  many 


women,' 


it  ■nouIdT  .'vppear  that  the  “Couti- 
ite  (o  Tobacco"  by  Kinp  James  r. 
Ifehed  111  jfioi)  had  Jittle-  influence, 
monarch  of  ponr  memory  hinted 
't*  )\’omen  smoked  to  obiigo  tlicir 
(bands,  or  in  sel.f-defence:  "More- 

r,  whicli  Is  a great  inlquitie,  and 
Inst  all  humanitle,  the  husband 
111  not  bee  ashamed,  to  reduce  there- 
^ his  delicate,  wholesome,  add  cleane 
Ciplexioned  wife  to  that  extrcmitle, 
til  cither  shee  must  also  corrupt  her 
fiete  breath  therewith,  or  else  re- 
^le  to  Hue  in  a perpetual!  stinking 
jtnent.” 


mes  poohpoohed  the  idea  that  to- 
b::o  was  an  excellent  medicament  few 
Q : he  said  nothing'  about  it  as  a 
for  sick  women.  But  John 
\'t  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  n- 
jt,  then  an  Ambassador  to  Portugal, 
jVrded  several  wondrous  cures’: 
Tfiong  al  others  there  was  a woman 
!i  had  her  face  coiiered  wyth  a 


ftlrworme  rooted,  as  though  she  h^d 


|Ssoiir  on  her  face  to  wdiom  the  said 
r«l  Embassadour  caused  the  hearbe 


j|ie  giiien,  and  told  her  how  the 
'^Id  vse  It,  and  the  ende  of  eight  or 
ie  dales,  this  woman  was  throughly 
gad.” 

r learned  Br.  Salmon,  to  whom  we 
t^red  yesterday,  boldly  asserted  in 
“There  is  no  plant  In  the 
*fjd  for  its  many  excellent  Virtues 
te  moving  all  kinds  of  diseases,  both 
Wfial  and  external,  that  deserves 
(&;  an  Eulogy  as  Tobacco.’’  And  he 
this  case:  “A  certain  great  Man 
ijS  subject  to  a Chi'onick  Catarrh 
3B.1  was  taken  away  with  pouder  of; 
■ itjcco,  snuffed  or  drawn  up  the  Nos-  j 
!p  and  a decoction  of  Sassafras  for' 
®,'rink,  after  other  things  had  been  ' 
in  va  in.  The  preparation : Take  ! 
CO  leaves,  one  dram  and  a- half; 
joram,  one  .soruple;  Musk,  one 

f ; make  a fine  pouder  to  which 
few  drops  of  Oyl  of  Anniseed's.” 


ty  of  PcnnsjMvanIa  has  received  JIOO.OOO 
for  a chair  in  Assyrlology.  Tti  -rc 
will  now  be  no  excuse  for 
the  shameful  neglect  of  the 
Assyrian  bull.  The  agricultural 
colleges  have  not  had  money  enough  to 
pursue  this  branch  of  investigation;  to 
find  out  how  the  bull  was  bred  and 
whether  his  influence  on  stock  was 
beneficial.  As  represented  in  .ancient 
stone  the  animal  is  of  singular  inter- 
est. It  excited  Dante  G.abriel  Rossetti 
to  impassioned  verse,  'rennyson  men- 
tions another  species: 

That  oil'd  and  curl’d  Assyrian  Bull 
Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence, 
but  we  doubt  whether  this  bull  would  ^ 
recommend  himself  to  the  American 
farmer. 


(gedian, 

broken  into;  wreadis,  nv;<i 

other  gifts  were  carried  off 

fenders  arc  described  as  burglars,  but 
we  prefer  to  regard  them  as  pasdun- 


we  prefer  to  regard 
ate  collectors.  All  such  arc  cgviists, 
whether  they  collect  fli'st  editions  or 
old  china  or  prints  or  postage  stainp.s 
or  hangmen’s  nooses.  Jack  the  RippiT 
was  also  a collector. 


iM  fact,  It 
V.  .;  : ;clli-ndcil  Ic  ci-j  imc,  ably,  in 
a 'jd..;  Ilf  cymicuhv.  The  cclihrutc'I 
coiup.c.cr  nnd  his  ' h. -cct.-irr s wci  c.  It 
was  Well  known,  .'ndcavorlnc  to  make 
the  heat  of  a ine  tty  mes;'.;  end,  all  In 
all.  they  did  finely.  The  nniall  audience 
had  a full  measure  of  enjoyment. 

'I'he  worst  part  of  the  circumstances 
wa.s  Uic  unavoidable  arrangement  of 
the  stage,  with  the  orchestra  spread  at 


' ( ' -f  fe  X. 

YESTERDAY’S  MUSIC. 


Furthermore,  there  is  now  the  possi- 
bility of  determining  whether  the  As- 
syrians were  not  the  true  Inventors  of 
the  German  vocal  art:  for  in  the  has-  ,^ui_ 

reliefs  that  have  come  down  to  us  the  | Hah.  The  program  w2s  as ‘folio w's' 
women  are  pinching  their  throats  with  ^ overture,  "The  Betrothal  of  the  Tsar  ' 


Fifth  Concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra— First  Appear- 
ance Here  of  Miss  Maud  Mac- 
Carthy,  Violinist — Mascagni  and 
His  Men  in  Concert. 


The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orheestra.  Mr.  Gericke  conduc- 
tor. was  given  last  night  In  Symphony 


their  hands  as  they  are  singing. 


We  are  also  glad  to  see  that  Strom- 
boli  has  resumed  business,  although 
we  deplore  any  loss  of  life  that  may 
result  from  this  di.splay  of  strenuous- 
neS'S.  But  an  inactive  volcano,  content 
with  a bygone  record,  vain  of  its  youth, 
is  to  us  a melancholy  object. 


Spanish  women  smoke  only  in  I 
li^ican  and  English  operas?  “Cuban 
l^ys  and  women  of  Spanish  extrac- 
; '•i-in  South  America.”  says  Beatty- 
“Ir'ston,  “blow  or  rather  inhale  their 
; fly  as  freely  as  may  be:  but  the 
■li-bred  daughter  of  Iberia  is  as  ab- 
ujit  in  the  matter  of  .smoke  as  she 
■ r 'enous  in  that  of  garlic.”  Yet  that 
a observer,  George  Augustus  Sala, 
•hares  the  women  of  Venice,  invet- 
> .smokers,  to  the  women  of  Seville. 

^ s at  Venice  that  Sala'  admired  at 
f'  unset  hour  a plump,  jovial  little 
>rin  at  an  oriel  window  enjoying 
■ipthe  pretty  puerility  of  the  papel- 
Ici.  lUt  the  downright  and  athletic  ex- 
Uon  of  the  full-grown  cigar.” 


G magnum  opus  of  the  Earnest 
ant  of  Sociology  will  contain  a list 
'oble  dames  that  have  smoked 
U65  tobacco.  George  Sand  will  of 
>ue  lead  all  the  rest;  but  there  is 
■norable  place  tor  Miss  Flora,  who 
tilled  the  Parisians  of  the  Fifties 
i.ingy  pieces  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

' te  springtime  of  her  beauty  she 
iSGd  cigarettes;  when'’Phe  was  fully 
Jeshe  preferred  cigars;  and  before 
'rjeath  she  colored  many  pipes,  and 
(•ihe  reputation  of  having  been  the 
-sfeirl  in  the  world.  There  will  be 
ames  of  many  staid  New  England 
01  n of  heroic  days.  The  grand- 
h;;r  of  the  Earnest  Student  of  So- 
lly smoked  clay,  of  a peaceful  Sun- 
i.v  fternoon,  over  an  edifying  volume 
William  Law  or  a collection  of 
pms  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed- 


Wlien  Mr,  George  Saiidys  saw  Strom- 
boli  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  begun 
in  1610,  Vulcano  was  the  most  formida- 
ble volcano  of  the  Lapari  Islands.  Of 
Vulcano  Sandys  wrote:  “It  had  three 

tunnels  whereat  it  evaporated  fire:  but 
now  hath  but  one,  out  of  which  it 
smoketli  continually  and  casts  out 
stones  with  a horrible  roaring.  In  the 
yeere  of  our  Lord  1444,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  it  flamed  so  abundantly  and 
flung  forth  fire  and  stones  with  such 
an  hideous  noyse  that  not  only  the 
rest  of  the  islands  but  all  Sicilia  trem- 
bled thereat.  Perhaps  the  last  blaze; 
for  now  flame  it  doth  not,  but  retainetli 
the  rest  of  his  terrors.  Now  Strombolo, 
callefi  formerly  Stroiigyle,  of  the  ro- 
tundity thereof  (for  all  is  no  other  than 
a high  round  mountaine)  doth  burne 
almost  continually  at  the  top  like  a 
Beacon  and  exceeding  cleerely;  so  that 
by  night  it  is  to  be  discerned  a won- 
derful way.  These  places  (and  such 
like)  are  commonly  affirmed  by  the 
Romane  Catholickes  to  be  the  ja-wes 
of  hell;  and  that  within  the  damned 
soules  are  tormented.” 


jyvv  I ^ pi- 


Kj  who  congregate  in 

B nothing  of  the  world 

fflort  c£  phantasmagoria,  to  whom 
Characters  they  meet  in  the 
^ a few  hours  are  fugitive  “as  the 
Of  suntmer,”  evanescent  as  th-i  figures 
Kera  obscura,  may  talk  very  learn- 
> attribute  the  motions  of  the 
Vtn  circumstance  of  which  they 
Wssedly  in  total  ignorance.  They 
“cter  only  in  the  bust,  an-l  have 
» (for  the  crowd)  to  study  it  as  a 
^ tffth,  that  is,  as  it  exists  in 
•‘jlut  those  who  trace  things  to  their 
J^nd  proceed  from  individuals  to 
“r'“ow  better.  Schoolboys,  for  ex- 
«|io  are  early  let  into  the  secret, 
seeds  growing,  are  .not  only 
Jjses,  hut  true  prophets  of  charae- 
n <at  the  nicknames  they  .^iv'e  their 
usually  stick  by  them  ever  | 


And  then  Sandys  tells  this  story  to 
show  how  volcanos  are  useful  in  lead- 
ing men  to  repentance. 

"Master  Gresham,  a merchant,  setting 
saile  from  Palermo  (where  there  then 
dwelt  one  Antonio  called  the  Rich, 
who  at  one  time  had  2 Kingdomes 
morgaged  unto  him  by  the  King  of 
Sp.aine)  being  crossed  by  contrary 
winds,  war  constrained  to  anchor-  un- 
der the  lee  of  this  Island.  Now  about 
midday,  when  for  certalne  houres  It  ac- 
customedly  forbeareth  to  flame,  he  as- 
cended the  mountaine  with  eight  of  the 
sailers;  and  approaching  as  neare 
the  vent  as  they  durst;  amongst  other 
noises  they  heard  a voice  crie  aloud, 
Dispatch,  dispatch,  the  rich  Antonio  is 
a coming.  Terrified  herewith  they  de- 
scended: and  anon  the  mountaine  againe 
evaporated  fire.  But  from  so  dismail  a 
place  they  made  all  the  haste  that  they 
could:  when  the  winds  still  thwarting 
their  course,  and  desiring  much  to 
know  more  of  this  matter,  they  return- 
1 ed  to  Palermo.  And  forthwith  enquir- 
I ing  of  Antonio,  it  -was  told  them  that 
he  was  dead;  and  computing  the  time, 
did  flnde  it  to  agree  with  the  very  In- 
stant that  the  voice  was  heard  by  them. 

* * * In  Gresham  hlmselfe,  as  this 
Gentleman  said  ffor  I no  otherwise  re- 
poit  it)  it  wrought  so  deepe  an  impres- 
tion  that  he  gave  ovei-  all  traffique; 
distributing  his  goods,  a part  to  his 
kinsfolke,  & the  rest  to  good  uses:  re- 
taining onely  a competency  for  himselfe; 
and  so  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
solitary  devotion.” 


Rimsky- Korsakoff 

Suite.  "L'Anesienne”  No.  1. ....... 

Symphony  No.  4 Beethoven 

The  overture  of  Rimski-Korsakoff  is 
a prelude  to  an  opera  which  was  pro- 
duced at  Moscow  in  1899.  The  Russian 
critics  told  us  at  the  time  that  the 
overture  did  not  correspond  to  the 
dramatic  quality  of  the  opera  itself. 
It  is  frankly  a theatre  overture,  and 
as  such  it  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  important  or  the  characteristic 
works  of  this  Russian,  -who  is  first  of 
all  a colorist._  He  needs  a fantastical 
svibject  to  quicken  his  imagination  as 
Berlioz  demanded  a great  one.  6ive 
him  Antar  in  the  desert,  Sadko  fiddling 
to  the  dwellers'  in  the  palace  under  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  Scheherazade 

telling  her  wondrous  and  im- 

mortal tales;  or  ask  him  to  put 
into  music  the  brilliance  and  rhythm 
of  Spain  (as  in  his  Spanish  Caprice 
which  richly  deserves  a performance 
at  these  concerts)  and  he  will  paint 
gorgeous  orchestral  pictures.  But  here 
we  have  somethiifg  that  comes  merely 
before  the  rise  of  a curtain  wliich  does 
not  rise  for  us.  It  is  sparkling,  enter- 
taining music,  deftly  put  together  and 
agreeably  scored;  a light  overture  for 
once  without  wet  wings. 

The  suite  from  “L'Airlesienno’’  is 
alway.s  welcome,  for  it  is  in  it.s  way 
a masterpiece,  and  it  deserves  tliought- 
nil  and  painstaking  consideration  in  the 
[performance. 

The  Miinietto  and  the  Adngietto  were 
played  with  exquisite  finish  and  fitting 
sentiment.  The  opening  theme  of  the 
Prelude  and  the  Variations  were  also 
admirably  played;  hut  the  remarkable 
sec'tkin  of  the  Prelude  that  introduces 
the  theme  of  the  poor  Innocent,  the 
boy  with  the  sleeping  soul,  who  awak- 
ens to  intelligence  only  at  the  catas- 
trophe, when  tiis  brother  Fr6deri  kills 
himself  for  love,  was  without  mystery; 
there  was  no  expression  of  the  twilight 
of  a soul.  The  rau.sic  was  too  much  in 
the  open,  too  much  in  noon  light.  I do 
not  reter  merely  to  the  absence  of 
saxophone  color.  I am  speaking  of  the 
whole  effect.  Where  v/as  that  recur- 
ring sigh  of  the  clarinet,  that  should 
liaunt  the  hearer?  Where  was  llie  som- 
bre, spectral  melody,  as  the  voice  of  a 
lamenting  ghost?  And  in  the  I'inale 
of  the  Prelude,  which  i.s  developed  from 
the  typical  theme  of  FrSderi  there 
should  have  teen  more  restlessnes.s, 
more  fever  in  the  pace.  But  as  a whole 
the  Suite  gave  much  pleasure. 

Miss  Maud  MacCarthy  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Boston.  She  is  a tal- 
ented young  violinist,  who  evidently  has 
not  the  fear  of  Brahms  before  her  eyes, 
for  she  played  his  concerto  as  though 
It  were  really  music  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  not  cryptic,  not  something  that  is 
only  for  the  elect.  She  played  vi'ith  an 
Individual  warmth  that  was  soon  con- 
tagious; she  played  with  power,  beauty 
of  tone  and  phrasing,  and  with  a mix- 
ture of  mature  judgment  and  youthful 
enthusiasm.  If  it  be'true  that  lost  souls 
who  in  this,  world  found  an  unhallowed 
joy  in  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss 
Tschaikowsky  and  the-  ultra-modern 


ease,  and  the  choru.s  peeping  out  from 
behind  the  ha.sses  and  llu'  tromboms 
ill  ttie  rear.  In  the  “Hymn  to  the  Sun,” 
from  “iris,”  this  arrangement  resulted 
in  the  complete  swalloviing  of  thi 
choru.s  by  the  band,  except  in  the  un- 
.'U'crmpanled  measures.  In  the  per- 
foimance  of  “Cavalkria  Riisticana,” 
tlui  chorus  did  not  suffer  so  much  in 
ihi.s  way,  but  it  sang  unsteadily, 
nervously  perhap.s  it  sliould  be  said. 

All  the  performers,  aside  from  the 
vivacious,  magnetic  Mascagni  liimscif, 
were  somewhat  nervous.  After  the  or- 
chestra had  played  two  selections  from 
the  unfortunate  “William  Ratcliff'’” 
(including  a dainty  intermezzo,  with 
di  eamy  chords  and  a sweet  duet  for 
flute  and  horn),  Sig.  Bellatti  wabbled 
Uirough  an  aria  from  “Dinorah”  and 
Signora  Farneti  trembled  girlishly  in  :i 
song  from  Gounod's  “Cinq-Mar.s.’’  The 
feurth  number  was  the  powerful,  nerve- 
stirring  “Hymn  to  the  Sun,”  of  which 
number  the  hero  was  the  composer  and 
conductor  himself. 

“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  (in  evening 
dress)  -was  the  second  part  of  the  iiio- 
gram.  Signora  Bianchi  CappelU  was 
Santuzza,  Sig.  Schiavazzi  w;is  TuriiJilu, 
Signora  Del  Parto  was  Lucia.  Sig.  Bcl- 
latti  was  Alfio  and  Signora  Dc  Filipoi 
was  Lola.  The  .singing  of  Signora  Cap- 
pelli  and  of  Sig.  Schiavazzi  was  in- 
spired, and  .the  orchestra  played  the 
renowned  “Intermi  zzo”  with  grand  re- 


sponsiveness. 

After  the'  concert  a large  part  of  the 
audience  crowded  to  the  front  to  cheer 
Mascagni  and  wish  him  good  luck. 
Certainly  his  enthusiasm  Is  brave. 


iHE  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  2000th  concert  last  week 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Footguard 
Hail,  Nov.  11,  This  event  should 
.have  been  celebrated  with  pomp  and 
[Circumstance  in  Boston,  for  it  is  rare 
If  not  unique  in  the  history  of  or- 
chestras of  such  rank. 

I was  present  at  the  3000th  Blise  con- 
cert in  the  Concert-Haus,  Berlin,  on 
;Dec.  12,  1882,  and  that  anniversary  was 
[the  cause  of  much  eating  and  drinking 
as  well  as  music.  About  850  of  the 
3000  concerts  corresponded  to  what  we 
know  as  Symphony  concerts  of  the 
most  serious  nature;  2000  were  of  a more 
popular  nature;  there  were  130  ”'Com- 
[posers  and  virtuosos  evenings,”  lo 
“monster”  concerts;  five  “Court’’  con-  ' 
certs,  and  there  was  one  performance 
or  an  oratorio. 


A Rhenish  Journal  publishes  this  ad- 
vertii5ement: 

“Opera-singer  of  the  first  rank, 
with  excellent  recommendations  and 
connections,  superb  presence,  eio- 
Querit.  speaking  German,  French  and 
English,  wishes  to  change  his  profession 
and  secure  a place  as  a drummer  for 
a leading  wine  and  cigar  house  ’’ 


W>r  Jacques  Loeb  is  inclined  to 
'«|at  injections  of  salt  and  water  ’ 
ikying  if  not  bring  the 
'Wife.  No  doii'ot  there  is  some- 
theory,  although  at  pres- 
’?  of  salt  and  water  are  given 
f rs  to  expel  foreign  life  from 
ones.  A few  years  ago  Em-  . 
93,  the  opera,  singer,  was  rec- 
by  .a  French  physician  to  ' 
fldermic  injections  of  salt  and 
|ie  followed  faithfully  tiie  ad- 
|.s  a result,  seme  little  anima- 
I action  on  the  stage  was  per- 
I rough  a powerful  opera  gla.ss 
Bit  of  the  season. 


And  what  sonorous  names  are  given 
to  volcanos;  No  wonder  that  the  mount- 
ains try  to  live  up  to  them.  At  the 

same  time  we  must  not  be  de- 
ceived. Spanish  and  Italian  words 

are  not  always*'  what  they 

sound.  Would  a poem  have  been  writ- 
if  tlie  name  of 
the  stubborn  youth  had  been  White- 
house? 


French  and  Russian  composers  will  be 
forced  in  the  next  to  hear  endless  repe- 
litions  of  the  violin  concerto  of  Jo- 
hannes Brahm.s,  tnen  Mis.s  MacCarthy 
may  \vell  be  the  compassionate  spirit 
who  will  make  the_  punishment  as  light 
as  possible.  Last  night  she  was  recalled 
again  and  again. 

There  is  litile  to  be  sa’d  about  a 
pei'foim'ino?  of  n B ethovou  Symphony 
by  this  orchestra.  Yet  when  one  of 
these  sympho'.ies  is  i ot  he  ri  tf  o 
often,  there  .'s  alvi'nys  somethin’’"  to 
say  about  the  work  itself.  Las:  nisht 
one  of  the  chief  impressions  was  th  it 
of  th?  sum  erne  pi-vver  of  Pemhoven 
in  anakeimng  .anticipation,  and  this  by 
■arpa.r”ntly  simple  ineai/s.  ns  in  ijie 
first  movement  during  th'e  long  cres- 
cendo th.ti  leads  to  the  re-cs'.abi.sh- 
9,^  tonality.  No  one 

iwith  all  the  auduclt.v  of  mod'Srn  har- 
mony or  le.gtons  of  instruments  has  so 
paralleled  in  mu.sic  the  unea:sy  hush 
before  some  perturbation  of  n iture. 


Mrs.  Cecile  Avenarius,  a sister  of 
Wagner,  tised  to  tell,  it  is  now  said, 
how  her  brother  Richard  stood  in  fear 
Of  the  num'ber  33.  He  was  born  in.  1S13; 
the  single  numbers  added  together 
make  13;  there  are  13  letters  in  his 
name,  he  finished  the  scorei  of  “Tann- 
haeuser’’  on  the  13th  of  April;  it  failed 
at  Paris  March  13;  and  Wagner  died 
on  Feb.  13.  1883.  Zola  had  a supersti- 
tious reverence  for  the  number  7 

The  iMnestrel  of  Paris  reports  that 
out  in  California  the  part  of  Don  Ba- 
silio  in  “The  Barber  of  Seville”  was 
played  by  a soprano.  San  Francisco 
papers  please  copy. 

Leopold  Bernstamm  has  finished  a 
statue  of  R'ubenstein  for  the  'St.  Peter.’i- 
-urg  Conservatory.  He  knew  the  pian- 
ist well,  and  the  statue  is  sa=d  to  be 
excellent.  Rubenstein  is  standing  with 
his  hand  on  a pile  of  scores. 

A sacred  opera.  “Leo  the  Great,”  by 
Perosi,  has  been  performed  privately 
at  Rome. 

'Symphonies  by  Bruckner  have  been  i 
conducted  lately  by  Nikisch  at  Berlin  ’ 
and  Lei'psic.  Will  this  unappreciated 
and  generally  neglected  composer  be 
etUhroned  at  last  on  his  rightful  seat? 

Enrico  Bossi’s  new  oratorio,  “Para- 
dise Lost,”  will  be  produced  at  the 


,T~TT  I • program  ot  next  Saturday  will 

name;  A Miss  Butcher,  ’oolude  Memlolssohn'.s  “Italian’’  Sym- 
* phony;  aria  from  “Hans  Heiling,”  sung 

V\xr  1\.T »»  Yr^.-v  "n -r-x ... 


I What's  in 

*’'=cital  1n''London“on 
, , relied  chiefly  on  a graceful 

rather  than  a vigorous  rendering  of  the 
works  selected.” 


by  Mr.  Van  Rooy;  Dvorak's  Symplionic 
\ Tuna tions;  Wotan's  Farewell  and  the 
Fire  Charm  from  “Die  Walkuere,” 
with  Mr.  Van  Rooy  as  Wotan. 


Gomans  now  say  that  Sarah' 
but  Hamburg, 

.^‘'ankfort-on-the-Main.  Sara.h 
still  insisis  that  she  was  born  at  Paris, 
but  It  s a Wise  child  that  knows  its 
Soon  Saiah  will 
achieve  the  fame  of  Homcr.  who  was 
aorn  in  seven  cities  at  the  same  time 


PItilip  Hale. 

THE  MASCAGNI  CONCERT. 


The  circumstances  in  which  the 
Mascagni  Opera  Company  gave  the 
first  of  two  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  afternocn  (tlic  second  con- 
cert is  announced  for  tonight),  rather 


The  house  of  Salvini,  the 


eminent 


Leipsic  Gewandhaus  on  March  14  of 
next  year.  The  Prologue  describes  the 
Creation;  the  first  part  is  entitled 
“Hell,”  the  second  “'Heaven,”  the  third  , 
“The  Earth."  The  voice  of  God  is  i 
expressed  by  a chorus;  Eve,  Adam, 
Belial,  Satan,  Moloch  are  solo  singers. 
This  reminds  me  that  “Le  Fin  de 
Homme”  by  Charles  Koechlln,  a musi- 
cal illustration  of  a poem  by  Leonte  de 
Lisle,  was  performed  at  Coloiine  Con- 
cert, Paris.  Oct.  19.  Adam,  a tenor  (!), 
disgusted  with  earth,  remembering  the 
joys  of  Paradise,  longs  for  death. 

Tosca,”  performed  at  Dresden  on 
Oct.  21,  was  most  successful  musically, 
although  the  critics  deplored  that  a man 
of  such  unusual  talents  should  "waste 
them  on  an  unworthy  subject. 

De  Nouvina  made  a dismal  failure 
as  Marguerite  at  the  Berlin  Opera 
House  on  Oct.  22.  Max  Steuer  wrote 
that  she  could  do  nothing  but  shriek. 


“Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  fully 
Irrelevant,  so  far  -as  we  are  concerned, 
■whether  she  once  possessed  vocal  art 
and  has  lost  it.  or  whether  she  never 
had  it.  It  was  torture  to  hear  her.” 


'The  subscription  sale  will  begin  at  * 
Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  morning  at  j 
8.30  o'clock.  i 

Mr.  Loefller's  "Pagan  Poem  " was  : 
written  by  him  at  Dover  (Mass.l  last 


and  Is  in  illustration  of  Vir-  ; 


1 

There  are  concerts  of  more  than  or- 
dinary Interest  during  the  nc:ct  fort 
night. 

At  the  Knolsol  concert  tomorrow 


gil's  Eighth  Eclogue  "Damon  and  Al-  | 
phesiboeus."  In  which  the  woman  casts  | 
spells  to  bring  to  her  Damon  from 
. the  town;  “Ducite  ab  urbe  domum, 
mea  carmina.  ducite  Daphnln  ; and 
among  these  spells  Is  the  melting  of 


evening  the  Suite  by  Vincent  d'lndy 


I among  iiicnc  — - 

;l  the  waxen  effigy,  as  in  Rossetti  s Sls- 


in  .i.'r  ihe  patronage  of  lateUKlneri^ 
King  ot  Saxony.  A tour  through 
Russia  and  other  countries  fol-  , 
I lowed.  At  Moscow  he  received  sig-i 
nal  honors,  and  at  Athens  was  en~ 
tertained  bv  the  ex-President  of  the 
Greek  Parliament,  M.  Rhallys.  Rome 
and  other  centres  were  visited.  Now 
the  young  vocalist  has  come  to  London 
to  seek  the  suffrages  of  the  British 
public.  The  cxn-aordinary  fact  remains 
that  the  voice  has  never  broken,  but  is 
today  as  clear  and  pure  as  when  Prof. 
Hiibner  discovered  it.”» 


will  be  a novelty.  Vritten  In  1S86,  the 
music  In  imitation  of  the  old  style  and 
for  the  moot  part  In  dance  form  Is 
scored  for  trumpet,  flutes  and  -wind 
instruments.  Then  there  is  the  pathet- 
ic quartet  In  E flat  minor  of  Tschai- 
kowsky  composed  in  memory  of  Laub, 
the  violinist.  Mr.  Gabrilowitch  in  the 
piano  trio  by  Schubert  will  make  his 
first  appearance  here  this  season. 

Messrs.  Devoll  and  Isham  will  give 
the  second  of  their  delightful  song  re- 
citals. and  their  program  includes  cer- 
tain unfamiliar  songs,  among  them 
some  by  Herbert  Running,  who  stud- 
ied chiefly  at  Milan  and  settled  in 
I.ondon  in  1301.  An  opera  by  him,  “La 
Prlncesse  Osra,"  was  produced  at . Co- 
vent Garden  July  14.  with  Mary  Gar- 
den as  the  heroine. 

Miss  Je.ssle  Davis,  a pianist,  who  has 
come  back  to  Boston  after  studying 
with  Harold  Bauer,  will  play  with  Mr. 
Hugh  Codman.  violinist,  a sonata  by 
Gabriel  PiernO  which  is  not  known  here 
by  the  public.  PiernO  is  a fluent, 
graceful  writer  (born  at  Metz  in  1S63), 
a prix  de  Rome,  who  has  been  success- 
ful with  opera,  orchestral  pieces,  and 
he  has  written  much  for  the  piano.  He 
took,  by  the  way.  the  first  prize  for  ' 
piano  playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 

in  1879.  , , - » 

Mr.  Van  Rooy  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  a Symphony  Concert  on 
the  22d,  and  Mr.  Kocian  will  play  here 
for  the  first  time  on  the  24th.  Miss 
Cottlow  will  give  a piano  recital  on  the 
25ih.  and  the  Hoffman  String  Quartet 
will  make  Us  first  appearance  here  on 
the  26th. 

Mr  Jaroslav  Kocian,  vlollmst.  who 
will  make  his  first  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton at  Symphony  Hall  a week  from 
Monday,  was  born  at  Wildenschwert  in 
i Bohemia  on  Feb.  22.  1884.  They  say  he 
i began  to  fiddle  when  he  was  only  three 
and  a half  years  old.  It  may  here  be 
! stated  that  nearly  all  Bohemians  take 
to  the  fiddle  in  their  childhood,  just  as 
I vampires,  according  to  Voltaire,  are  in- 
i di.gcnpus  to  Hungary— hence  the  Hun- 
1 garlan  Rhapsody..  Kocian's  first  teach- 
1 er  was  his  faiher,  a schoolmaster.  At 
i the  age  of  12  the  boy  entered  the 
Prague  Conservatory  and  studied  the 
! violin  under  Seveik  and  in  the  same 
‘ class  with  Kubelik.  He  studied  com- 
position under  Dvorak.  Kocian  left  the 
Conservatory  in  July.  1991,  with  the 
highest  honors  and  entered  a;  once  on 
the  career  of  a virtuoso.  He  has  given 
concerts  in  Vienna.  Berlin.  Paris,  Lon 
don  and  other  cities,  and  everywhere 
lias  he  received  most  compiimentaiy 
attention  from  critics  of  authority,  as 
well  as  from  the  general  public.  Fur- 
thermore, he  lias  played  in  concerts 
of  dignity  as  at  the  Richter  concert  in 
London  May  26.  1902,  when  he  cho^e 
I Joachim’s  Hungarian  concerto,  -which 
I t-liows  that  he  is  seriously  minded  as 
i well  as  a brilliant  -virtuoso. 


'dead,  but  after  80  hours  you  awake,  ana 
the  ii— you  are  buried  alive.  Our  poisons 
arc  so  fine  that  we  can  poison  a letter 
so  that  the  reader  of  it.  is  lost." 


if  :■ 


The  Longy  Club  will  begin  its  third 
I season  with  a concert  in  Chickering 
. Hall  on  Monday.  Xov.  24.  The  other 
! concerts  ot  the  series  will  be  given  on 
' Monday.  Jan.  5.  and  on  Thursday, 
i JIarch  5.  The  club  is  now  composed  of 
I Messrs.  Longy.  oboe,  Maquarre,  flute, 
i Metzger,  clarinet.  Hackebarth,  horn. 

1 Debuchy,  bassoon,  Gebhard,  piano.  The 
1 club  will  be  assisted  by  these  members 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra;  Messrs. 
Brooke,  flute,  Lenom,  oboe.  Vanninl, 
clarinet.  Helleberg,  bassoon,  Hein,  horn, 
Klofpfel,  Mann  and  Brenton,  trumpets, 
and  Keller,  double-bass.  These  pieces 
will  be  pi  lyed  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son; H.iydn,  Octet  in  F for  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bas- 
soons: Mozart,  Serenade  in  E flat  for 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns 


and  two  bassoons:  Handel.  Sonata  in 
form  ot  trio  for  two  oboes  and  bassoon; 
Schumann.  Contes  des  F6es  for  clarinet, 

; viola  and  piano:  Raff.  Symphonletta  for 
, two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  horns  and  two  bassoons;  Roentgen, 
Serenade  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
two  horns  and  two  bassoons:  C.  M. 
Loeffler,  Po&m  Paien  for  two  flutes, 
oboe,  clarinet,  English  horn,  two  horns 


ter  Helen”  and  in  Thomas  Hardy  s I 
“Return  ot  the  Native.’  Compare  with 
this  the  second  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  in 
wMch  Simaetha,  the  maiden  of  Syra- ^ 
cuse  works  her  magic  rites  to  bring 
back  the  love  of  the  faithless  Delphi.s:| 
“Wheel,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my 
house”:’  ’’Observe  my  love,  whence  it 
arose.  O Lady  Moon!”  The  subject  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Loeffier,  and  I here  use  the  wortl 
•’genius”  with  full  appreciation  of  Us 
meaning. 

Three  of  the  French  composers  to  he 
represented  are  comparatively  un- 
known in  Boston,  although  a piano 
quintet  by  Caplet  was  performed  by 
this  club  on  Feb.  3,  1902.  Caplet,  who 
was  bom  at  Havre  (Nov.  23,  1878.)  took 
the  prix  de  Rome  in  1901.  His  Suite 
Persane  was  first  performed  at  Paris 
on  March  9,  1901,  at  a conceit  exclus- 
ivelv  of  ills  own  works. 

Edmond  Paul  Henri  Malherbe,  born 
at  Paris  Aus-  21,  1870,  studied  at  the 
Paris  Couservatory.  took  many  parizes, 
and  won  the  first  prix  de  Rome  of 
1899.  Among  his  works  are  a string 
quartet.  Nuptial  march,  etc.  The 
quartet,  awarded  the  first  prize  by  the 
Soqjety  or  i.,omposers,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  a concert  of  this 
society  on  April  29.  1897.  The  sextet  is 
I a later  work.  It  was  produced  during 
' the  season  of  1897-98  at  Paris. 

Paul  de  Wailly  is  d pupil  of  CO.sar 
Franck,  and  he  began  to,  study  wdth 
him  in  1880.  In  memory  of  his  teacher 
he  wrote  a piano  quintet.  When  it  was 
performed  at  a concert  ot  the  Soci-5te 
des  Auditions  de  Musique  Nouvelle 
(.\pril,  1895)  there  was  an  accompanying 
And  extraordinary  analytical  notice,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  introduction  "in- 
vokes the  soul  of  Fianck  ’ ; a cei  tai  l 
phrase  indicates  ’’the  years  of  struggle 
in  search  of  the  Beautiful;  the  Laigo 
indicates  ”lhe  dreamed  of  star;”  the 
Moderato  expresses  ’’the  pure 'joy -which 
seems  to  foresee  the  glorious  future 
mli.gled  with  remembrances  of  darken- 
ing despair,"  and  as  "71  illy”  -nell  re- 
marked at  the  time,  the  whole  sho-ns 
ill  the  analyist  a strong  dcse  of  naivete. 
Fragments  of  de  Wailly’s  “Hylas"  were 
performed  as  early  as  1882.  The  piano 
quintet  above  referred  to  dates  back 
to  1894.  Other  compositions  are  Poem 
for  siring  quartet  (1898);  four  pieces  for 
flute,  violin,  viola,  Iccllo  (1901);  “Andro- 
I mSde,”  symphonic  poem;  Fete  Fla-- 
I mande  for  orchestra;  “Lcs  Heures,’’ 

! suite  for  orchestra;  "Sous  un  balcon 
for  small  orchestra;  trios,  songs,  etc. 

1 The  octet  to  be  played  at  the  first  con- 
cert is  dedicated  to  Mr.  l,ongy.  and  it 
was  first  performed  at  Paris  at  the 
Salle  Erard  and  at  the  Schola  Canto- 
rum  (lS89-'90i.  De  Wailly  was  born  in 
1834  of  an  old  seafaring  family.  His 
grandfather  and  his  grand  uncle  were 
the  last  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  His 
father,  a captain  of  a vessel,  had  re- 
ceived many  decorations  from  the  Gov- 
en  ment.  De  Wailly  was  not  intended 
for  a musical  career,  but  the  encour- 
agement of  C6sar  Franck  determined 
him  to  adopt  it.  He  is  a tall,  strapping 
blond;  much  gpven  to  sports,  h society- I 
man,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the , 
Ce'-cle  d’Unlon  Artistique,  for  which  1 
he  arranges  the  weekly  concerts. 

Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg  (1.813-1900), 
fellow  student  of  Mr.  Gericke  'under 
Dessoff  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory', 
after  a .sojourn  in  Leipsic.  settled  in 
Berlin  a-s  teacher  at  the  Ho.hs.'hule. 
He  was  a'  most  fertile  composer  in  all 
fields  excep;  the  operatic. 

The  program  ot  the  first  concert  of 
the  Longy  Club  will  include:  Herzogen- 
berg’s  Quintet.  Malherbe's  Sextet,  de 
Wailly’s  Octet. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  late  day  of 
dilating  upon  the  unique  features  and 
lush  artistic  excellence  of  these  com 
certs,  which  would  be  impossible  m aay 
other  city  except  Paris  or  Brussels. 
The.  programs  this  se^on  are  of  un 
usualtinterest. 


The  plot  of  Leo  Blech’s  cne-act  opera, 
“Das  war  ieh,"  produced  at  Dresden 
last  month,  is  refreshingly  simple  and 
jolly.  As  told  by  the  Dresden  corre- 
spondent of  the  Musical  Courier  (N. 
■y.)  i;  Is  as  follows: 

Paul  and  Martha,  husband  and  wife, 
an-  larmers.  They  have  two  servants, 
I’eiler  and  Roschen,  who  are  in  love 
with  each  other.  Paul,  hoivever,  d- es 
not  approve  of  their  union,  beciuse  he 
is  find  of  the  pretty  girl,  whom  ;ie 
th  nks  ihor  ugnly  eh  irniing.  One  day. 
his  wife  being  ab.sent,  he  is  busy  li  'p- 
ing  Rosthen  to  do  the  gardin  work. 

(•  e until  she.  tired  of  nirting.  sits  | 
down  on  the  cart  to  rest.  Then  Paul, 
^elzeti  bv  the  idea  ot  teasing  her,  hur- 
i cs  to  <!raw  her  along  in  the  carl. 
When  stopping  he  embraces  and  kis-es 
hei  But  next  door  there  lives  an  oid 
spinster.  She  sees  it  and  hastens  to 
icicrt  the  interesting  news  to  Frau 
M .riha.  Paul,  however,  is  wise.  He 
prevents  her.  His  wife  returning  he 
ac  s to  her  in  like  manner,  he  heirs 
her  to  water  the  plants,  he  draws  he  ■ 
along  in  the  cart,  he  embraces  her  and 
p . ner.  The  mischievous  neighnor 
ihcreafter  coming  to  fulfil  her  mission 
Mrs.  Martha  laughingly  explains;  '-No. 
it  was  not  Roschen.  it  was  1!”  “Das 
war  ich.”  The  effect  was  startling. 

As  for  the  music  it  is  a sort  of  ’’theme 


Several  eminent  citizens  of  New'  York! 
—physicians,  a banker,  a coffee, brok-’r,] 
received  such  a letter  lately.  To  use 
a vulgar  expression,  were  they  not, 
slightly  jarred? 

You  remember  stories  of  Italian  in-  [ 
genuily:  poisoned  gloves,  helmets.' 

fans,  saddle-pommels,  boots;  a poisoned  1 
torch  held  by  the  courteous  and  escort- 1 
liig  host  so  that  the  flame  and  smoke  I 


. 1 t- 

j 1 t- 


blew  in  his  guest’s  face:  poisoned  lips  | 
r.'  the  portrait  of  one  just  dead  and  i 


dearly  loved,  and  mourned  day  and  . 
night;  the  poisoned  side  of  a carving! 
knife  which  cuts  a bird  to  your  serious ! 
disadvantage.  You  recall  the  Brazilian  | 
poison  used  with  such  terrible  effect  in 
-"Coisiiie  Bettf.’’  A long  procession  of' 
i poisoner.s  tramp  through  your  mind; 
eacli  points  at  you  and  grins  horribly. 
You  pinch  yourself.  No,  you  are  not 
dreaniing.  There  are  the  other  letters; 
here  is  the  death-warrant.  Yes,  life  Is 
on  till-  whole  your  greatest  pleasure, 
Wha’;  do  you  do?  Do  you  send  the  I 
mi-ney?  Do  you  consult  the  police?  ; 
And  in  what  condition  'of  mind  do  you 
go  about  your  business  for  the  next 
week?  Whom 'do  you  not  suspect  of 
being  a Nihilist  in  disguise? 
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with  variations,”  spiced  with  -immense 
theoretical  knowledge,  tlm  love  scenes 
being  varied  three  times.  They  illustrate 
the  various  moods  of  the  acting  persons 
magnificently:  first,  Paul  and  Roschen. 
then  Paul  and  Martha,  and  hnally  the 
lovers  and  the  spipster— a kind  of  a 
female  Beckmester— driven  away  in  de- 
rision. receiving  thus  the  well  e^rneA 
thanks  for  her  eagerpess  of  meddlms 
with  other  people’s  affairs. 

Another  good  thing  about  this  opera 
is  that  it  lasts  only  50  minutes. 


We  read  the  other  day  in  a Boston 
newspaper;  "A  half  busliel  of  oats  is 
a gc.cd  thing  to  have  in  the  house  where 
wet  boots  are  frequent.  rhe  boots 
should  be  filled  with  the  oats  us  soon 


as  removed,  patted  Into  shtape^  and  .set 
in  a warm,  not  hot.  piece.” 


MASCAGNI’S  CONCERT. 


We  .are  glad  to  .see  that  the  feet  arc 
receit  ii  g proper  attention  at  last.  As 
we  remaikod  some  s’linmeis  ago,  slip- 
pers are  no  longer  worn  by  our  “beet 
people”;  they  spoil  the  sh.ape  of  the 
feet,  and  two  or  three  pair.s  of  old 
boots  are  always  kept  In  the  cellar  or 
the  cold  room  of  every  well  regulated 
Louse.  Bool-oats  may  be  had  at  any 
respectable  apothecary’s  at  .a  rea.son- 


able.  price;  and  we  saw  Satur^y  at  a 
department-store  handsome  o;i»  chc.sts 


Largo  Audience  in  Symphony  Hall 
Applauds  a Long  and  Brilliant 
Program,  Opening  V/itli  the  “Wil- 
liam Teir’  Overture. 


of  various  materials  and  sizes  for  hall 
use.  A boot-rack  is  now  made  so  that 
it  can  be  suspended  from  a radiator. 
But  does  our  contemporary  allow  only  a 
half  bushel  of  cats  to  ins  boots? 


"Bravo!  \ iva  Mascagni!”  exclaimed 
hundreds  of  the  big  audience  at  Syni- 
I phony  Hall  last  night.  ..with  demonstra- 
; tions  of  delight  bordering  on  frenzy, 
i Signor  .Mascagni  bowed  and  bowed, 

I placed  his  right  hand  over  his  heart, 

' with  his  thumb  extended  upwards,  and 
smiled  and  bowed  and  bowed  again.  It 
was  a most  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
humble  Italians  of  the  North  End  ex- 
hibited delight  beyond  measure,  and  so 
did  the  hundreds  of  society  people  pres- 
ent It  was  a grand  crowd.  Not  a seat 
in  the  big  hall  was  empty  and  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  heard  the  concert 
as  standees.  . , , 

Mascagni  was  at  his  best  and  worked 
with  furious  determination  to  please. 
Capture  the  audience  he  did.  as  was 
manifest  by  the  repeated  encores.  Al 
the  close  a wav*e  of  applause  swept 
through  the  hall  rounding  like  the  rum- 
ble of  a terrific  earthquake. 

The  first  number  of  the  second  part, 
the  opening  number  after  the  intermts- 
'don,  was  given  unstinted  applause.  It 
was  the  intermezzo  ftom  the  director  s 
own  "Catallerla  Rustiouna.  and  it 
aroused  wonderful  enthusiasm. 

Signor  Frascona.  Signor  Schiavazzi, 
Signor  Bianchini  Cappelli,  and  Signora 
Farneti  were  the  soloists.  Signor  Fras- 
cona was  heard  in  the  ana  Dio  Pos- 
sentc”  from  Gounod’s  "Faust.  Signora 
Cappelli  sang  a selection  from  U 
Trovatore."  Signor  Schiavazzi  was 
heard  in  a selection  from  Mascagni  s 
■Silvuno,”  and  Signora  ParneU 
Gounod’s  ’’Ave  Maria.” 
were  aenerouslv  encored  and  Schiavaz- 
zi  had  to  answer  three  times  and  bow 
sU-eral  other  times.  The  finale  was 
the  “Hymn  to  the  Sun  from  Mascag- 
ni’s ooera  “Iris.” 

On  his 'first  appearance  the  dislin- 
guished  compo.ser  was  welcomed  m no 
uncertain  manner,  fhe  opening  number 
was  the  ever  popular  overture  from 
Rossini’s  “IVilliain  Tell.” 


To  F.  E.  C.:  You  ask.  “What  is  the 
best  book  on  mushrooms?”  We  do  not 
know.  The  best  short  essay  on  edible 
furgl  is  by  Dr.  Charles  Harrington 
of  Boston.  You  will  find  it  ill  his  in- 
valuable work,  "Practical  Hygiene,” 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  sec- 
ond edition. 

“Mushrooms  are  rather  difficult  of 
digestion  and  arc  not  at  all  adapted 
VO  weak  stbmarhs.  They  have  been 
called  ’the  poor  man’s,  meat’  and  much 
has  been  done  to  encourage  the  poor 
to  seek  for  ‘them  in  the  fields  and 
woods  in  order  to  add  to  the  larder. 
Inasmuch  as  the  market  price  of  mush- 
rooms for  the  tables  of  the  rich  fs 
generally  higli.  and  since  their  toed 
values  Is  decidedly  over-rated,  it  would 
appear  that  where  there  Is  a market 
for  them  the  poor  can  do  much  better 
for  their  nutrition  by  disposing  of  their 
findings  and  converting  the  proceeds 
into  cheaper,  more  digestible,  more 
nutritious,  and  less  cloying  articles  of 
food.” 


OiM 


The  essay  of  Pliny  as  Englished  b> 
Philemon  Holland  should  be  reprinted, 
for  its  brave  English  as  well  as  Rs 

sound  advice.  discern  thf<w 

-But  none  are  able  to 
hurtful  mushrooms  ^ be, 

curious  and  circumspectsoevei  lb  y 

save  only  the  peasants  ^®/^ave 
1 try  where  they  grow  and  such  as^^n 

1 the  gathering  in  them; 

1 not  all  the  mischlefe  '^wlse  and 

' For  dangerou-s  they 
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For  dangerou-s  they  "-““ppjake 'them  I 


Still  another  “imitation  of  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana*/*  “Marlcca”  by  Marco 
Falgheri,  produced  at  Turin.  And  yet 
some  years  ago  a German  deep  thin  e 
. but 

American 


You  open  your  letteFs  In  the  morn- 
ing and  you  find  a check  in  payment  of 
a. lean  long  despaired  of — an  abandoned 
claim:  you  are  aske<l  if  you  will  serve 
on  an  important  committee;  you  are 
invited  to  meet  Sir  Henry  Batterson 
Fitz-Hugh  Cecil  Beigh-Leigh  at  din- 
ner: there  is  a thankful  acknowledg- 
ment for  a little  kindness  rendered;  and 
a note  from  the  widow  of  poor  George 


viola,  double  bass,  piano  and  three  j Mascagni  had  no  influence, 

trumpets;  V.  D Indy.  Fantasia  for  oboe  ..  Amei 

and  piano;  Ed.  Malherbe,  Sextuor  for  n-Vin  nimearcd 


Persane  for  two  flutes,  two  oooe=>,  w '-.h  this  object  ne  was 

flarlnets.  two  horns  and  two  bassoons,  w here  h.s  voca^  ^fts 
Herzegenberg.  Quintet  for  oboe,  clar-  by^^Prof^^Hubne  ^ 
inel,  bom.  bassoon  and  p;ano.  migrated  to  Leipzig,  and 

. at  the  Conservatorium  ot 

® a his  bosv  to  the  public 


=ets  you  a-dreamlng  not  unpleasantly, 
'for  you  diKpot  look  a year  over  thirty- 
flve  Yes,  life  Is  one  of  our  chief 
pleasures.  And  then  you  open  a leUer 
a long  letter  which  tells  | 

vou  do  not  lend  some  Rus.sian  Nihilists 
$1000  for  six  weeks,  you  will  be  as- 

isassinated.  . , 

-If  you  don’t,  we  will  poison  you  In 
the  crudest  and  terribiest  way  with 
'our  secret  full  East  Indian  poison. 
We  arc  able  to  make  a poor  unhappy 
lunatic  out  ot  you  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  Nothing  :?aves  you  then.  Or  J^e 
poison  that  everybody  keeps  you  for. 


if  a serpent  .S  b®'® 

' nest  be  neare  by,  or  it  ^ ger 

discouerie  and  commmg 

rh^iL;‘^‘rr‘^^so%rpared  tbey^^be  art 

any  poison.  An  ,^,.it. 

we  must  not  be  tu-it  serpents  b j 

them  before  the  time  that  .serpe  , 

I retired  into  the  ground. 

taken  up  their  b®ibo  . moutbe  i-i..: 

I -And  now  for  that  stor'  . 

land  dainty  -antpus  who  ^ 

by  their  tooth,  take  . 

- ' 

■ther’b^e’' tondlfng  ' 


I about  them;  i ^ „„mmodate  n b 
'content  to  frame  ^nd  w i' 


' content  to  frame  . ,nd  w il 

-selfe  to  their 


shew  unto  thena 
.observations  and  rules  how 


S?  I'lii'm,  lhat  be  eaten 

’ security  . , . T^essd  dangerous 
bo.  If  some  saU-nltre  be  put  to 
.whiles  iliev  be  n boiling  over  the 
I provided  alwaloa,  that  they  be 
sodden  before  they  be  taken  off. 
a man  may  be  more  bold  to  eat 
e whieh  be  sodden  together  with 
meat,  or  with  the  talles  or  steles 
earcs.  The  eating  also  of  poares 
ediately  after  one  hath  fed  upon 
hroon's  doth  kil  or  dull  all  the 
ce  that  they  may  have.  Also  vine- 
lis  of  .a  contrary  nature  unto  them, 
! doth  exlingnish  or  mortltie  their 
V Imous  qualities.” 


ana  rages, "Within  the  nai  i-.iw’^nffm-.s 
of  the  string  quartet  form  and  the  di 
liberate  and  somewhat  artlflclnl  .slm- 
plieitv  of  d’Indy. 

X’inoent  d'lndy's  .suite  "dans  le  stvle 
itnelen”  for  trumpet.,  2 flutes,  2 violins, 
viola,  and  ’cello,  was  composed  in  1S8C. 

The  suite  hs  a return  to  the  old  form 
In  character  of  tonality,  ca.JenciB 
character  of  niovemcnt.s,  mid  yet  no  one 
thiireiighly  aeciua.interi  with  ancient 
suites  would  be  dereivf  d by  It.  The  per-  , 
fnrinance-aml^  how  seldom  this  may  be  Wnay  be  different  degrees  of  polish  in  tbe 
said  of  a Kneisel  coneert— was  none  of  pvr.rrsoi,.n  ^ I-  * 

(to.  l.esl  The  first  movements  seemed  l ® *•^’6  emotion. 


novelist.  This  accounts  possibly  for  tin- 
marvelous  liislgbt  of  Hardy  Into  liie  ^ 
crannies  and  turnings  of  a woman's  ' 
heart,  an  insight  that  is  resented  by 
w'omen  that  read  him.  resented.  I nt  not 
denied.  For  the  ramlfioallons  of  tmiale 
emotion,  the  use  of  all  weapons  of  at- 
tack and  defence — thesfs  are  oik  jind  the 
same  among  all  ranks,  though 


lhtr> 


Jero  are  plenty  of  entertaining 
dotes  in  Herman  Charles  Meri- 
"Bar.  Stage,  and  Platform:  Au- 
jt(  igniphic  Memoires.”  Anthony 
lope  once  wrote  a life  of  Julius 
B:ar  to  order,  as  he  would  have 


lilC*  ifCSl.  iJlii  iii»  I > vii'c  I VLCi 

uncertain  and  without  authority,  and 
the  -striu.g.s  and  the  wind  instruments 
did  not  always  agree  as  to  the  true 

jiitch.  This  disagreement^  In  the  intona-  , turow'  not  ( 

tion  w'as  ctpeelally  noticeahlo  In  the  , o,.ga„  grinders  who  sciainble  for  them 


Yale  students  fre.sh  fiom  their  per- I 
fumed  baths  loll  at  ease  in  window-  | 
seats  and  throw  hot  cents  to  Italian  ; 


menuet,  which  nevertheless  with  the 
sarabaiide  seemed  to  be  the  most  musi- 
cal movements  of  the  suite.  As  d'lndy's 
work  will  be  played  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert later  in  the  sea.son,  e.xtended  com- 
ment may  be  deterred  till  then.  It  was 
also  unfortunate  that  the  unfamdiar 


)iua  nave  aiso  umor[unai.e  inai  ine  unramuiar 
the  origin  ' number  came  after  an  hour  and  a half 
into  the  I chamber  music.  The  concert  was 


Iten  a novel,  an  essay  on  , 

Toomsticks,  or  an  inquiry  into  the  | jurt 


pthfulness  of  muflins  when  taken 
tea.  Rather  proud  of  his  achieve- 
, he  sent  a copy  to  MVrivale's 
, Dean  IMerivale,  the  historian, 
replied:  "Thank  you  for  your 

history  of  Caesar.” 

..  rivale  met  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
We  sauntering  and  .smiling:  " ‘What  is 
" fun,’  said  1.  . . . T went  to 
■y  Lane  last  night.'  ‘Oh,  to  see 
Hf  11  Faiieit  in  “Cymbeline”?  Didn't 
admire  her?’  'Oh,  not  that— poor 
lady— slie  was  charming,  of  course, 
it's  the  play,  you  know,  "Cym- 
._  le.”  Such  an  odd,  broken-backed 
(«d|  of  a thing.  It  couldn’t  have  hap 
ptjd  anywhere,  yon  know.'  ” 


s the  Symphony 


concerts  are  gradually  becoming  too 
long.  In  chamber  concerts  undue  length 
Is  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  last 
cempcsltion  on  (he  program  than  in  or- 
chestral concerts;  and  even  an  unusual 
combination  of  Instruments  cannot 
quit  ken  sated  ears. 

There  was  a large  and  applausive 
audience.  The  third  concert  will  be  on 
Dec.  1. 

Philip  Hale. 


below,  .and  the  students  shriek  in  mirth 
at  seeing  men  and  boys  sadly  in  need 
of  money  burning  liielr  fingers  in  their 
"greed.”  But  why  cents?  Cannot  the 
sons  of  millionaires  and  liillionaire.s  af- 
ford quarters  or  even  fifty-cent  pieces 
for  this  exqui.site  sport? 


KNEISEL  CONCERT. 


i^aikowsky’s  Pathetic  Quartet— 
Gabrilowitsch  in  Schubert’s 
lijao  Trio — First  Performance  of 
jiite  by  Vincent  d'Indy. 

J second  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
et  was  given  in  Chickering  Hall 
fj'l.ght.  The  Quartet  was  assisted 
Messrs.  G-abrilowitsch,  pianist, 
'fel,  trumpeter,  Maquarre  and 
:e,  flmtists.  The  program  was  as 


Nature  iiath  provided  mankind  with  teeth 
upon  a twot'old  account;  the  one  is  to  reduce 
his  meat  and  food  into  so  soft  and  pliant  a 
consistence  as  is  most  convenient  for  the 
stomach  to  receive  it;  and  this  by  physi- 1 
clans  is  called  the  first  digestion.  A second 
and  principal  use  of  the  teeth  is  for  the  , 
XurtherancG  of  speech,  without  which  the 
pronunciation  of  some  words  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed: but  how  It  comes  to  pass  that  some 
have  come  into  the  world  with  them,  and 
others  have  had  none  all  the  time  they  have 
lived  in  it,  I leave  it  to  others  (if  they 
please)  to  enquire. 


We  read  of  a German  pastor  at  Ebers- 
wald  who  strips  myrtle  from  the  bride 
when  there  has  been  an.y  gossip  about 
her.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  myrtle, 
which  is  given  in  Germany  to  the  bride. 

I was  strewed  with  the  polyanthus  and 
the  amaranth  over  the  tombs  of  the 
Greeks.  Yet  in  Prussia  it  is  regarded 
as  ominous  for  a bride  to  plant  myrtle, 
while  in  England  there  is  a saying: 
"The  flowering  myrtle  is  the  luckiest 
plant  to  have  in  your  window,  water  it 
every  morning  and  be  proud  of  it.”  And 
if  you  do  not  spread  the  tail  or  skirt 
of  your  dress  while  you  plant  myrtle, 
and  if  you  do  not  “look  proud  during 
the  time  of  planting,”  the  myrtle  will 
not  grow.  And  the  myrtle  is  worth 
some  attention,  for  it  preserves  as  well 
as  creates  love. 


again  a d-Iigl, : iLl  { 

wnitc  at  Icngtli  (■(mcernin;:  the  ch.-irac- 

teilsticH  til  Illl-V,-  -.ill-,.);,  ( 1 J Ji  J)  | , , y ( fi 

at  the  first  recii.-i):  ih(.  aij,niral)ie  atid 
iiiiiiisu.il  (Control  of  bu-ath,  tlie  .skill  in 
1 making  dymunli-  .gra.lurlons  and  cm- 
i ,tbb  .hiies.sr  ill  )ibr;ising,  the  in- 

I nlvjdua.izatl  >n  of  (’*uch  song’,  Lh''*  .sc-n.'-'t* 
|of  proportion  and  llm  llioroiigli  sem- 
.pathy  ii»  ducts.  To  I'uvit  w the  j>or- 
formunce  of  yestciday  would  bo  rm  r.-Jy 
l')  ropeut  the  w'or.ls  of  adiniratloji  ;nul 
pruse.  U is  ijfit  oasj-  to  purilculru-Izr, 
but  the  songs  by  Handel.  Mcndeissolni, 
Chamlnado's  ‘'IC.-^poir,”  Walthew 
and  Wallace  stofx]  (ujt  especially  in 
consequence  of  the  Inlf-rpretation  Yet 
something  might  be  said  about  the  rur- 
formance  jii  each  and  every  instance. 

C^cile  Chamliiade  is  given  to  chami- 
nadlng  in  her  pretty  way.  'i'he  <lu».*L 
by  Schultz  was  welcome.  But  the 
songs  by  the  Knglishmen  invite  cliscu.'-  ' 
Sion.  I 

Ford,  a pupil  of  Sullivan  and  Lalo,  is  | 
by  no  means  miknowui  here.  Hi.s  I 
“Queen  of  My  Heart”  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  old  drawing  room  .song 
to  the  Jlritish  matron  wlio  de- 
lights in  ^ lyric  burst.s  of  after-dinner 


passion.  This  particular  song  is  nUiYly 


We  read  that  Mrs.  Alvira  Hitchcock 
of  Moriah,  N.  Y.,  who  is  now  in  her 


90th  year, 


. , ^ 11)0  ii,ngnsn 

cutting  a new^  set  after  : ipug  gg  believe  that 


In  1853  Walter  Savage  Landor  itut  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  talk- 
ing with  Nesselrode  this  statement:  “I 
am  desirous  that  Persiai  and  India 
should  pour  their  treasures  into  ray 
domtniens.  The  English  are  .so  credu- 


being  toothless  for  25  years.”  She  is 
■worthy  of  all  praise,  and  we  would  not 
for  the  world  damp&  her  joy;  but  she 
is  not  the  first. 

Mutianus  reported  that  he  saw  one 


I intend,  or 


t in  E flat  minor  op.  30...Tschalkowsky 
' B flat  major  for  piono,  violin 

.■  Schubert 

^ major  for  trumpet,  two 
IS,  string  quartet,  op.  27 d'Indy 

alkowsky  was  deeply  affected  by 
path  of  Ferdinand  Daub,  thei  vio- 
•he  died  at  Gries  after  severe  suf- 
March  17,  1875.  Daub  was  hl.s 
?ue  as  a teacher  at  the  Moscow 
_'’^^_bry,  and  furthermore  he  was 
lend.  Tschaikowsky  began  the 
t at  Paris  early  in  January.  1876 
■ played  for  the  first  time  a 


Zancles.  a citizen  of  Samothrace,  who  i FaeificTnf 

had  new  teeth  cominer  un  ■a-aQ  a . . ' ‘ to  the 


could  accom.plish,  the  conquest  of  Hiii- 
dostan.  I want  only  the  commerce,  and 
I hope  to  sh.are  it  with  the  Americans; 
not  I,  Indeed,  but  my  successors.  The 
possession  of  Califcrnia  has  opened  the 


.-given  in  Moscow  by  the  vio- 
at  a cham- 

I itert  of  the  Rus.sian  Musical  ,Su- 
Ih'W  tetter  to  his  brother  Mod- 

he  composer  said;  "The  Andante 
} to  have  moved  many  to  tears  ” 
ii'fo..  tnovements  the  Andante 
£ f .■  ifnpressive.  The 

f ‘ burial  hymn,  the  sug- 

ot  the  priesL  intoning  or  mut- 

II  fttfas'er  for  the  dead— these 

-.1?  biovement  are  Imagina- 
‘.'‘-."’‘t'to.bt  .taint  of  melodrama, 
i ^ f°t  so  success- 

, t\  .nted.  The  melody  i.s  not 


had  new  teeth  coming  up  after  he  was 
104  years  old. 

Aristotle  ■wTotei  that  not  only  old  men 
but  ai.so  old  women  have  put  forth 
their  great  teeth.  "My  wife,”  saith 
Donates,  "in  the  36th  year  of  her  age 
put  forth  the  farthermost  jaw-tooth.” 

In,  the  days  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
the  Lord  Michael  de  Romagnano,  being 
then  aged  above  90  years,  cast  his 
teeth,  and  had  almost  a complete  new 
set  that  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those 
that  were  fallen  out. 

And  anno  1372,  wlien  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  resided  above  the  Rhine, 
one  night  in  his  sleep  he  had  one  of 
his  grinders  that  dropped  out  and  an- 
other immediately  came  in  the  room 
of  it,  which  was  the  greater  wonder  to 
those  that  were  about  him;  seeing  the 
Emperor  at  that  time  was  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age.”  Kornman.  de  Mirac. 
Vivor.  p.  92. 


Americans,  who  must,  within  the  life- 
time of  some  now  born,  predominate  in 
both.” 


Hovr  happy  is  Sir  William  Haieourt 
in  quotation!  The  late  Sir  Rainald 
Knightley  was  once  "expatiating  after 
dinner  on  the  undoubted  glories  of  his 
so  Doiernn't  lamous  pedigree.”  The  company  was 

kgiar'a?^?^’at"°m‘ore  "VaSilifr  was  heard 

an  ea.ilier  quartet,  the  air  In  reminds  me  of  Addison's 

b’a-de  Tsi'h  il-  , tvibing  hymn: 

-And  Knightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  his  birth.’  ” 


Let  us  add  to  our  remarks  concern- 
ing the  slang  word  "queer.” 

“Queer”  was  used  in  various  way.s 
in  the  New  Y'ork  slang-  of  the  last 
fifties. 

“Queer  birds”;  reformed  convicts  who 
return  to  their  old  profession. 

"Queer  prancer”:  a bad  horse. 

"Queer  bluffer”:  the  keeper  ot  a rum- 
shop  that  is  the  re.sorc  o?  the  worst 
kind  of  rogues,  and  who  assists  them 
in  various  way.s. 

"Queer  bury”;  an  empty  purse. 

"Queer  rooster”;  a fellow  that  lodges 
among  tliieves  to  hear  what  they  have 
to  say.  and  then  imparts  his  informa- 
tion to  officers  for  a consideration. 

“The  cove  queered  the  full  bottom”: 
the  fellow  puzzled  the  Judge.  “The 
bloke  queered  his  ogles  among  the 
brui.sers”:  he  had  his  eyes  blacked  by 
tile  pugilists. 


f n this  city:  and  the  earlier 
Whole  is  more  charged 

Wvrd  than  the 

5 ycd  last  night. 

I ndante  that  .opens  the  quartet 
' “teate  and  establish  a 

, ven  though  there  were  no  "In 

I 'fAiinS  The  Alie- 

foilows  IS  the  weakest  portion 
» Jv'  The  haimonic  progres- 

j iv  *c- 

' a IS  little  melodic 

' life  are  measures  that  are 
'fhe  scherzo 
rtain  fascination,  with  its  bar 


The  New  Y'ork  Sun,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Jean  de  Reszke,  the  distingiiishei 
Polish  tenor  and  horse-breeder,  says: 
"He  is  really  going  to  .sing  Canio  in 
■Pagliaeci.’  though  no  one  can  tel! 
W’hy.”  Mr.  de  Reszke  probably  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  the  part  is  intense- 
ly dramatic,  and  fnat  Canio’s  song  at 


......  itv  iS  UlClj 

a modern  version  of  the  “Pirate’s  Se\ 
nade,”  "The  Buccaneer's  Bride”  and 
other  ditties  that  moved  our  maiden 
aunts  so  many  yenr.s  ago.  There  is  lit- 
tle difference  between  Mr.  Ford's  young 
man  who  tries  to  per.siiade  his  .young 
woman  to  go  out  in  the  moonlight,  .so 
that  he  can  tell  her  burning  thoiight“ 
things  that  he  does  not  dare  to  te.l  in 
the  conservatory  or  In  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Boffin,  the  Ju.stly  esteemed  T7T— 
peron,  and  our  old  friend  the  Byroiiic 
pirate,  with  hi.s  “O  wake  ladv  wake 
tum-tum-tl-tee-tee;  for  this  night  or 
never  my  bride  thou  shalt  be.”  As  Mr 
Devon  sings  it,  there  i.s  plau.sible  pas- 
sion, and  marble-hearted  would  a young 
woman  be  to  turn  deaf  ears. 

I But  Mes.srs.  Walthew  and  'Wallace 
are  song-makens  of  another  kidney 
Some  of  our  English-speaking  compos- 
ers are  content  to  limp  after  Mr  Hahn 
who  in  turn  dogs  the  heels  of  Massenet’ 
In  contrast  with  their  songs  Mr  Chad' 
wick's  ”0  Let  Night  Speak  of  mV^'  U 
in  strong  relief.  How  little  we  know 
here  in  these  days  of  recitals,  when 
French  and  German  songs  are  affected 
by  young  men  and  women  who  ha"ve 
not  yet  learned  to  sing  in  Engli.«h  with 
vocal  or  rhetorical  understanding  or 
even  with  distinct  enunciation;  how  lit- 
tle we  know  of  the  ultra-modern  Eng- 
lish song  writers:  Percy  Pitt,  Granville 
I Bantock,  h . , C.  Nlcholls,  Arthur  Hin- 
ton, Rutland  Boughton,  W.  H Bell 
, C.  E.  Baughan,  Norman  O’Neill— though 
! two  or  three  of  his  melodies  have  been 
' fr"®  Steggall  and  oth- 

CK.  M illiam  VI  allace  is  an  extraordl- 
man;  physician,  poet 
draughtsman,  dramatist,  novelist,  now 
42  year.s  old,  he  might  well  be  conspicu- 
ous  in  any  walk  of  life.  Richard  Wal- 
thew first  attracted  notice  when  he 
played  his  own  piano  concerto  in  Lon- 
don about  eight  years  ago.  All  of  these 
composers  have  turned  their  backs  on 
foUoM  ers  of  Mendelssohn  and  the 
Acadameclans.  Some  have  written  or- 
chestral pieces  to  lilustrate  Ihsor, 
Maeterlinck,  Poe;  some  havl  poured 
new  wine  into  the  old,  formal  bottles 
of  absolute  music;  ail  have  had  the 
courage  to  write  as  they  were  Individ® 
iially  moved.  Take  Mr.  Walthew’s  ‘'B'- 
dorado  for  instance.  As  music  to 
Poes  pqem  it  is  not  so  imaginative  as 
the  setting  by  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley - vlt 
^ touch  in  the  Shade's  re’ 
ply:  Over  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 

Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow”-  thefe 
Hnee  are  treated  with  melodic  and  har- 
monic fancy;  and  then  one  is  temufed 
i Shade  should  drop*^h1s 
spectral  whisper,  recover  his  voice  and 
shout  "Ride,  boldly  ride  ” ^ 3 
whole  this  song  would  never  have  or 

yearfago,  ""  musician ''o\°30 

abouf  rh^e^yod^nr  English  moTemem®  ' 
Messrs.  Devoll  and  Isham  mifur  i 
suaded  to  give  a,  recital  ™/rongs^‘v 
the  composers  named  above  yTho  cou’^d 
not  complain  of  their  interp7ter.°  ^ 

Philip  Hale. 


most  moving  in  all  the  opera. 

/ f ^ ^ 

TWO  Rli:;.*iTALS. 


m 


Rubino’s  excuse  for  shooting  at 
King  Leopold  is  not  a good  one.  He 

_ ®aid  he  was  exasperated  at  seeing  “so 

^tm  ’ on  tlTe  program.  The'^Alie”  |™any  tired  looking  personages  oc- 
the  weakest  portion  |t-'upying  such  grand  coaches.”  But  -w'as 
he  not  used  to  such  sights?  "Person- 
ages” when  displayed  always  look  tired.  . 

sometime.s  Messrs.  Devoll  and  Isliam  -With 
ney  ari6Ct  it  to  show  thoir  erood-  o ^ 

■linV  uar-  breeding.  Playactors  or  prima  donnas  ““"S'®  Duets  at  Steiuert  Hall 

re  effectively  ®cont"fvS®“®Tbe  tired,  es- 

jovement  suggests  thi  feasu1|  ta''  “ women  cn 
■ funeral  ceremonies,  feasting  - stage  are  loudly  applauded  by  tlie 
si  r'’?’  ‘here  is  a fine  [audience.  Or  take  the  case  of  the  man 

|rh  thrtho\ight  i ® banquet  Is  tende'red;”  the 

;ie  mourners,  who^^hln'^grew  “u  the  altar  of  civic 

,‘heir  gayety  to  drive  away  ‘t°spUaIltj-^,  who  is  obliged  to  listen  to 
idinp- , .1  the  speeches  of  the  worshipers.  Per- 


MR.  LAMOND’S  rfcital. 

nifL'o  his  second 

the  end  of  the  firs.  scene  is''on;of“ the  I Sail"  He'nfi Stelnert 
most  moving  in  all  the  opera.  I "1.7 . ® ^^ed  these  sonatas  by  Beet- 


op-  111 ; op.  81 


had  beeit  reading  Haz- 


.nc 

lit  t'l  .« 


nee:  and  there 


out  in  the 
were  times 


prominence  of  < 

iom  ■ ’^‘’1  second  and  third 
-"bre  admirably  played  as 
rpgndaiite  of  the  first  as 


mt.  With  respect  to  Lords  and  La- 
dies. we  see  them  as  we  do  gilded 


-safient  Theinerwere  obsemid  fit  T 

prominence  of  contra.1  butterflies  in  glass  cases.  W'e  soon  get 
tired  of  them,  for  they  seem  t.'red  ot 
themselves  and  one 


- . another.  Thev 

le  first  Alfe.gro  rhe7e"fe7e'"pas’  fa?k"’ ot 
'it  .suffered  ft  om  a lack®of  wifd  “P  ‘he  vacuities 

m second  violin  and 


■aeica  ri'om  a lack  of  wild  H"'  IV"’  7 “P  vacuities  of  it'”'''’’  -r>uwin  .'jcntutz'.s  "Summei 
second  violin  and  'hPP.fhi  aPd  expression.  They  do  not  V^'^ht,”  Chaminade’s  "Nocturne  PvrC- 
amf  Thi  ‘“'P^88ios  gratify  our  predilection  for  happy  riSen,”  and  a duet  from  Bizet'.s  ■'L(<' 

and  the  figuration  of  the'  faces!”  But  Hazlitt  nm  PScheui-.s  de  Perieo.- 


in  the  Afternoon — Mr.  Frederic 
I Lamond  Plays  Four  Sonatas  by 
Beethoven  at  Steinert  Hall  in  the 
Evening. 

I Messrs.  George  Devoll,  tenor,  and 
Edwin  Isham,  baritone,  gave  their 
second  song  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Steinert  Hall.  Mrs.  Tippett 
again  played  -sympathetic  accompani- 
ments. There  was  an  appreciative  and 
applausive  .audience. 

The  program  included  these  duets: 
Brahms's  "The  Sea”  and  “Tlie  1‘ath  of 
Love,”  Edwin  .Schtiltz'.s  "Summer 


- * J Oiic'of  S 

I noven:  Sonata  op.  lOG* 

I and  op.  57. 

thIs'’®sorf  do 

sonata-recital  even  then  a 

mo.st  tolerable  a'nd  Dogberry. 

There  is  one  endut-ed. 

pie  ces  can  stand  Uie  telt  •''ml®®  P'^^^ 
thopin,  not  Bcethnvoii^^i'  i’U’.uanie  is 

^Yo^r’tlfe;-'®^  h^e 

ly  feenra  hilfai’id®  hol'f  P '"^‘uubted- 
:to  ,-crifice'X^^,bo.ymissi,m 


one  of  the  attack 

ia'^L  r.ermH  ^^^p<^ndous  woric.s  of  the 
tho  kitest  one  of 

end  rif  ^ork  backwards.  At  thfl 

1udieki''1.‘l',P-bpurs  the  effect  on  tim 


.V,,  7-  . Hours  t 

audience  is  about  the  same  in  -eiihe? 

soind  amr®"ub.v,1i':-  I'*  ?'assified  a.s  a 

tun.atel>  he  has-  i 'ni  '■  ‘'p*’'”- 

■'The^e  ®-‘b-Tn“,l!i®d  <P- ' 

frion®di®y 


and 


very 


Scjhubert  was  played 
S G^'bj'do'witsch  displa 


I IhfP  ‘uuch  or  a mu  singing 
nd  a fill®  required,  amplf 
1 ,nri  a fine  sen.se  of  pronoi-tinn 

Hthk1''11®‘P‘_P®''haPs  _to  wish 


I - miA  IlUl, 

lately  a-gunning  for  them.  He  only 
drank  still  stronger  tea  and  waxed 


...  con 

cii  displayed  : _ ”“'^“6'= 

full  singing  i R’bre  epigrammatic. 

iir»d 


had  chosen 


11  'been''=,1"l!i®  jU’oeram  mTght 


hAon  oT  ,,  mignt 

im -®r.f  To  ‘ "^Ipme  between 

7^'  tschaikowsky  that  frets 


Thomas  Hardy 
once  acted  as  amanuen.si.s  for  lovesick 
maidens  m his  Wessex  'Villa-ge,  and 
thus  fctllowed  the  example  of  Samuel 
Bichat dson.  There  could  have  been  no 
better  apprenticeship  for  the  trade  ef 


PScheurs  de  Perles;”  these  song.s  for 
te-nor:  Handel's  “Oh,  Sleep!”  Mendels- 
sohn s "Aiif  Pluegeln  des  Gesanges,” 
Ford’s  "To  the  Queen  of  My  Heart,” 
and  three  Creole  song.s  by  Herbert 
Bunnlng— "Madeleine  Chere;”  “D6  'lit 
2ozos  ' "Aubade  Creole:”  the.se  .songs 
for  baritone:  Amher.st  Webber's  "l.a 
Premli're,”  Chaminade's  “Voisinage” 
and  "E.spoir,”  Chadwick’s  “O  Let  Night 
Speak  of  Me,”  Richard  YValtheiV.s 


Y hat  is  love?  I asked,  and  Grief 
Her  weeping  answer  gave: 
Love's  a rogue,  and  Love's  a thief. 

And  Love’s  a scurvy  knave. 
Love  came  courting  me,  and  while 
I listened  to  his  lay. 

Lo!  he  tricked  me  with  a smile. 
And  stole  my  heart  away. 


Y hat  is  love?  I asked,  and  Joy 
Her  eager  answer  made: 
LOX'O’S  an  rtnr.n.»V(anr7«.-i  K-ex,- 


D»**  nc-  iCM^k.  to  pay  the  rtebl 
With  j'Ure  rellned  gold. 


We  unil.TStand  that  PresidoiU  Koosc- 
ifit  fared  ••giimbiislvioufily"  th^-  other 
(lay  on  bear's  paws.  Whether  they 
w --re  001  lu-d  in  gin  sauce,  as  was  recoin- 
tiHi'ded  in  some  “household  dcpan- 
ir.ent”  wherein  there  are  heart  to 

li(  .irt  talks  on  domestlf:  matters,  we 
know  not.  George  Augustus  Sala,  wlm 
had  <aten  in  various  languages,  said 
nothing  about  the  preparation  ol  bear 
foi  the  table  in  his  cook-book.  We 
(onflder.tly  tuined  to  'The  Cook  not 
Mad,  .->r  Rational  Cookery:  being  a eoi- 
lectlon  of  original  and  selected  Re- 
ceipts, embracing  not  only  the  art  of 
curing  various  kinds  of  Meats  and 

Veget-ibles  for  future  use,  but  oi 

cooking,  in  its  general  Acceptation,  to 
the  Taste.  Habits,  and  Degrees  of  I.ux- 
nry.  prevalent  with  the  American 

Dutlick  in  Town  and  Country  Mo^to, 
Genesis.  Chap.  27.  v.  1.  2.  3.  4 " (Water- 
town,  1831).  but  there  i.s  no  allusion  to 
bear  with  or  without  sauce. 


will  turn.  Why:  it  is  asked^  should  you  Ba^rnabee!  CaU 

be  obliged  through  force  of  tradition  to  bring  Miss  ^ an  Studdlford. 

give  twopence  to  a.  hair-dresser  in  addl-  received  the  following  letter 

tion  to  the  fixed  price?  It  is  asked  deep-thinker  at  Medfield. 

with  excellent  r-ason,  why  should  you  . 

not  also  give  a few  pennies  to  the  clerk  " Ncv.  18,  1902. 

that  sells  you  collars,  the  bootmaker,  of  the  Day: 

the  grocer,  the  tobacconist?  “Tips,  »x-  have  been  very  much  interested  of 
cept  to  boys  at  school,  should  be  put  - - * * - 


cept  to  boys  at  school,  should  be  put  reading  the  works  of  the  late 

dow  n by  force  of  public  opinion.  Oth-T-  pj.ofessor  Darwin,  the  great  evoluUon- 


wlse  the  world  will  soon  become  im 
possible  as  a residence  for  anyone  but 
the  millionaire  or  a hermit." 


We  do  not  believe  that  "the  unprin- 
cipled man  with  the  long  purse"  is  i;e- 
spon.sible  for  all  this  mischief.  Here  in 
the  United  States  It  is  not  the  million- 
aire. it  is  not  even  .Mr.  Russell  Sage, 
who  corrupts  the  waiters:  it  is  the  man 
that  cannot  afford  to  give  the  tip  and 
yet  snobbishly  thinks  he  cannot  afford 
not  to  give  it.  lest  his  companions  or  the 
waiter  speak  meanly  of  him.  The  cus- 
tom is  as  absurd  as  that  of  treating 


Emma  Eames  will  appear  in  three 
operatic  parts  new  to  her  this  season. 
"I  shall,  of  course,  have  for  ail  these 
parts  beautiful  dresses,  which  my  hus- 
band designed  for  me.”  Her  success  in 
these  parts  is  therefore  already  as- 
sured. 


Professor  Darwin,  the  great  evolution- 
ist. Though  not  a disciple  of  the  great 
scientist  or  believer  in  his  theory.  I cin- 
not  but  admire  the  audacity  of  the 
learned  Professor  in  trying  to  enlighten 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  who  their  fore- 
fathers were.  I don’t  think,  some  would 
care  to  know  who  their  forefathers 
■were.  The  learned  Professor  tells  us 
through  his  megaphone  that  tyrant  man 
was  a near  relative  of  the  Afrlc.an 
Monkey.  However,  what  of  his  theory 
rcg.arding  evolution  that  he  has  gi'  en 
to  the  world  has  not  changed  it  but 
very  little.  Professor  Darv^in  without 
doubt  was  honest  in  his  theory. 

FAIRFAX. 


Nevertheless,  bears  have  been  eaten 
by  men  a return  of  compliment,  for 
many  vears.  Mr.  Edward  Topstil  in 
hl.s  "History  of  Four  Footed  Beasts 
0607)  admitted  the  fact.  "The  flesh  of 
Dears  is  unfit  for  meat,  yet  some  use 
t.t  eat  it  after  it  hath  been  twice  sod: 

Other  t.at  it  baked  in  pastlep;  but  the 
truth  is,  it  is  better  for  medicine  than 
for  food.  Theophrastus  likewise  af- 

firmeth  that  at  the  time  when  bears  

lie  secret,  their  dead  flesh  encreaset  Toulouse,  the  Dire.-tor  of  a luna- 

whlch  is  kept  in  houses,  but  tic  asylum,  has  been  studying  the  ques- 

forc-feet  are  held  for  a very  del  ca  e Woman's  Rights  in  France, 

land  weli  tasted  ^ood,  full  of^snj^e  - "lunatic  asylum,”  and  we  say 


Wily  cannot  reviewers  agree  on  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  name?  No  poet  was  ever 
blessed  with  a more  euphonious  name 
than  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne:  it 
has  a dying  fail.  But  occasionally  our 
perfervid  friend  is  referred  to  as 
Charles  Algernon  Swinburne— wliich  is 
not  the  same,  not  the  same. 


"Fairfax”  would  be  pleased  with  Mor- 
timer Collins’s  poem.  "The  Positivists, 
tuat  gave  much  annoyance  to  Huxley. 
Here  is  one  verse: 

There  was  an  Ape  In  the  dare  that  were  ^ 
earlier;  I 

Centuries  passed  and  his  hair  became  curlier. 
Centuries  more  gave  a thumb  to<  his  wrist—. 
Then  he  was  man — and  a Positivist. 


ness; 


and  much  used  by  the  German 


Prlnacs." 


"mad  house."  although  a celebr.ated 
oculist  objects  to  the  terms:  "An  asy- 


. TA.„oia,>«r  T?.-«nsfvelt  lum  cannot  be  lunatic;  a house  cannot 

.ha-':;t'v"tTo.™o^ 

hao  r\yt  yet  j > Kine*  of  thfe  Bears  cal  woman  somewhat  lacking:  in  in- 
„f  Havmlda  for  the  Kut^^^  "without  the  spirit  of  inltia- 

rules  otei  a te  . married  his  tive  and  combination."  but  extremely 
that  dtsert.  viatim  was  resi.stant  to  the  inroads  of  di.sease.  He 

daughter,  though  tne  said  > - 


Did  "Fairfax”  read  that  touching 
riory  publl.shed  in  the  newspapers  of 
Tuesday;  bow  some  loafer  in  Ndw 
York  thought  It  would  be  a good  Joke 
to  set  fire  to  the  bedding  In  a monkey’s 
cage:  the  keeper,  trying  to  put  out  the 
fire  came  near  dying,  for  his  clothes 
caught  fire,  but  an  ape  quickly  em- 
braced him  and  rolled  him  on  the  floor 
until  the  flames  were  extinguished,  al- 
though he  himself  was  badly  burned. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  ape  would  he 
e more,  desirable  ancestor  than  the 
loafer  who  applied  the  match. 


Dav  in  the  Ybar,"  which  ... 

published  by  Dodd.  Mead  3:  ^ 

shows  the  widest  aeouamtauce  with 
English  and  American  poeti".  and 
. atholic  and  at  the  same  time  d.set  m- 
, native  taste.  Tims  book  s.  aeeorcung 
to  the  su’D-title:  ’A  Poetical  Epitome 

of  Uic  World’s  History’’;  It  is  arranged 
according  to  I’.ie  d.iys  oi  11^  >ear^ 
Take  April  i'.  instance.  Vic  nave 

Bret  Hane  s "The  R6velUe,’’  suggested 
by  the  call  for  7.-..000  volunteers,  A;)ril 
15.  1861 ; Harriet  Prescott  .sporford  s 

"Haw  We  Became  a Nation."  nP'°'j’ds 
of’ the  -vK^iiinT  of  the  Boston  Port  bill 
cn  Arril  15.  1771  • and  tiiese  noems  on 
Eiiifoln.  on  -Vpril  !5.  18'i5;  t\  alt 

Whltman’.s  "O  Captain  1 .Uy  Captain. 
Ric’.iard  Henr-.-  Stodl-ird’s  "Hoiaiian 
Ode”  and  the  uobie  ver.ses  lhai  were 
pi'ljiishcd  in  Punch.  !--urthcrmoie,  U'.ca-p^| 
is  the  quatrain  of  Father  Tabb  on  , 
F-ilter  Damien,  who  died  on  .Xind  I 
18S‘V.  V 

0 clod,  til-  <.<ane;l  orterinp  ^ 

(jf  laintvii  oarth  Inflow. 

1 nhl-cflilnK  to  Ihy  Del  w hrir.s-  : J 
•■.V  1(  per  write  os  .=r.ow;’’ 

or  take  to  Fay.  Nov.  21.  Wc  have 
\\  r.l.svvor.li's  :iaem  on  tlie  d'alh  «. 
■Jivgg.'  Ih.'  Ettr’ck  i’li-plv.rd.  But  w>- 
bavn-  sorarth'.iig  more  here  th-«n  a 
Poetical  Cai-ndar.  We  have  an  am 
Biology  for  gentisl  reading,  in  wlii'h 
one  will  find  many  lavo;  ite  poem-, 
and  also  many  po- ms  tliat  to  his  rc- 
g; et  have  xiot  been  raniiUir  m t.u 
past.  The  ixplana.ory  not  s a-e  con 


IWt-' 


■ A ■'  - 


cise  and  free  from  ccck-surc  and 
gressive  criticism. 


long  unwilling  to  become  a MacMahon 
by  marriage." 


Gin  sauce,  is  the  gin  Plymouth,  Old 
Tdhi  or  Hollands?  The  great  work  of 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  vwll 
contain  a long  chapter  on  ’"The  In- 
fluence of  Sauces  on  the  development 


cOn.siders  that  "while  women  might  be 
freer- the  chief  obstacle  to  her  becom- 
ing so  being  her  dislike  to  co-operation 
with  her  sisters— a virile  education 
would  only  unfit  her  for  maternity 
witliout  producing  the  corresponding 
benefit  to  society  in  the  shap*  of  thei 
institution  founci  in  bee  hives  and  ant 


fluence  of  Sauces  on  me  ue\ eiupiiicv  msuuuion  lounu  lu  uee  mvea  auu  am 
of  Pessimism.”  There  will  he  an|iii]is.  which  may  he  described  as  the 

a. ■thoritatlve  biographical  sketch  of  the  1 ;,iaiden  Aunt.  She  should,  tlierefore, 

famous  nobleman  of  England  who  gave  resign  herself  to  living  otherwise  and 
the  recipe  for  Worcestershire  Sauce  j,rore  discreetly  than  the  Mere  Man, 
fwith  his  portrait  and  a fac-simile  of  and  be  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that 
the  autograph  recipe).  The  story  ot.phe  will  probably  by  a few  years  sur- 
■M  Margucry  will  be  told  at  length.  ,vive  her  "comrade  to  humanity.” 

‘ ■ — oaic  at  his  V 


John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie) 
has  been  leeturtng  in  England  on  “The 
Artist’s  Eife:  Balzac.  Brahms  and 

Turner’’— an  incongruous,  ill-assorted 
trio.  Among  her  epigrams  were,  these; 
"Those  who  possess  productive  genius 
as  a rule-  aiUhough  not  Invariably,  die 
young";  "Artists  as  a class  are  seldom 
hBppv:  thev  are  intensely  sensitive: 

thev  exaggerate;  they  think  more  than 
there  is  to  think;  they  feel  more  than 
there  is  to  feci;  they  see  more  tlian 
there  is  to  sec.*’ 


We  hearJ  yes.tei*day  the  lament  of 
M:'.  Boulters  at  the  Porphyry.  "No.  1 
have  never  been  able  to  dr, ss  a oU’fr 
men.  When  T was  a boy.  my  '>fe  was 
made  unendurable  by  tlie  fondnes.s  of 
my  molhei-.  S’oc  insisted  on  my  wear- 
ing velvet  jackets,  broad  tin  n-ov?r  col-  , 
lars  with  tassels,  and  ihe  boys  at  Ur.’ 
district  school— it  was  in  a coon  rj.  | 
town-were  rude  and  at  limes  vlolenU 
in  their  expressions  of  disapprovol  andj 
contempt.  At  Exeter  my 
might  be  described  as  su'cslantiul,  bu  . 
lid  not  fit,  and  today  I remcm-d 


Pitm 

EHtll 


tliey 


ber  with  envy  the  crash-towel  waistJ 
coat  worn  on  Sundays  by  the  ® | 

^Tomnshlrr  f 


coat  worn  on  ouMt.a€i,yo  .v,,  ----  - 

an  ex-Governor  of  New  Hampshl 


There  was  a Hel 


Perhaps  you  have  eaten  soie  at  his 
restaurant  In  Paris,  near  the  Porte 
St.  D?nis.  He  was  a humble  landloid 
until  he  discovered  .a  1 

sauce,  which  is  today  his  glorv  . 


We  have  for  some 

interested  in  the  "new  school  of  cr  _ 


T\>  read  in  a foreign  journal  that 

the  Russian  tenor  Jusbin  "who  lias  a 
great  reputation  in  his  own  countrj 
and  is  attached  to  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  at  Moscow”  realizes  the  vicis- 
situdes of  his  profession.  His  motto 
is  "Life  is  long  and  art  is  fieeling’; 


too.  that  wore  he  died 

such  " fortnight  looked  hku 

the  end  of  a out  b] 

an  old  one.  / ^ _ tmnsers  woulfl 


Jessxl 

istm 

inns 

inDfi 


an  OKI  un^.  tvnnsers  wouiu 

blotches  and  stama:  ^ 

have  iTlriges;  the  Knees 


hi.s  daughter  was  married  eome  years 
ago  he  gave  her  a dot  of  a 
francs.  He  is  now  80  years  old,  and 
is  still  attending  to  business,  prob-  ^ 
ablv  because  he  has  studiously  avoid 
ed  his  own  sauce.  As  a '’ule  in  Pa  . 
the  more  piquant  the  sauce,  the  staler 
the  fl.sh 


Then  there  v ill  be  a full  f^cripUon 
of  the  "garom.’’  the  most 
°auce  of  antiquity;  a little  vial  of  U 
cost  about  5 dollars:  of  the 
the  ’’mtirla."  Hellogabaliis  will 
S^mirentiy.  There 
inquiry  ■ Into  the  origin  of  the 
"magoo."  - 

While  we  are  considering  ’ ^ 

IB  pertinent  to  ®dd  'hat  b.r 


ei'sm”  whether' the  criticism  (or  he  has  taken  oat  a policy  under 

ceniing  literature,  art.  the  drama,  o.  an  insxiranco  company  und-?r- 

mrsic®  We  like  to  re.ad  about  the  im-  2.500  roubles  on  the 

^ortaiice  of  the  ’’milieu,”  of  day  that  he  loses  his  volce-lhat  is, 

crTtielsed.  We  are  prepared  to  believe  that  take  a leading 

^ writer  or  painter  or  musician  born  Mr.  ford  in  the 

Ld  brought  up  in  a village  will  view  ngf  prescribe^  to  lilmseif 

life  and  nature  otherwise  than  the  city  preposterously;  for  2,i00  roubles, 

bred  We  are®  also  inclined  to  believe  ^yg„  (f  ^all  the  rouble  .aO  cents- 
thaf  atlvdsm  plavs  an  important  part.  y^^e  is  fluctuatmg-arc  onl> 

lhat  a^mn  whose  grandmother  squint-  ^5,50.  And  how  about  the  premiums? 
nr  was  waoper-jawed  must  neces-  The  charm  of  this  anecdote  is  not  lost, 
■?  mte  In  Abnormal  view  of  life;  gyen  if  the  latest  list  of  the  .singers 
H 'thit  R Mr  Ibsen  had  always  worn  fpe  Imperial  Opera  House  at  Mos- 
bis'^halr  pleaMnglv  combed  and  smooth-  pow  does  not  Include  the  name  of 

w.u,j 

written  amiable  society  playb 


Vo# 


tol'toaV  would  he  shiny.  Am 
sprung.  or  no  money  fo 

college  ^ y clothes  were  of  ih 

some  ^3,,t  now,  wdion 

>;r 


iHl 
I.  (W 
I'lta 
M 
'iptki 

.'l« 

MU 


miaoie  .-uciv.jr  r— 

soft  shop-keeping  talk  tor 


E^an^in  his  speech  at  Ex- 

sr  rrxetsrrss 

PtoPmaic  neriod  ran  a ‘11""®'’ 
r.  L there  were  about  20  members  and  , 
four  guests;  tlie  members  paid  100, 
Idrehmae  each,  about  m Wine  and 
I bn  ad  were  extra,  and  so  were  gar 
I lands. 


I Were  the  waiters  tipped  in  ancient 
iFgv-”  The  question  of 
Imanoia.  bakhshish,  is  still  ag.taUng 

'.^“dT  parts "here  is\Treat  row^w^ih 
1 toe  walfers  ■striking.  The  landlord  thus 

' states  his  side  of  the  argumen  . 
have  to  pav  the  rent  of  the  establl.  h- 
ment.  to  light,  neat  and  furnish  it,  an 
to  supply  it  with  attractions.  H.  oe 
caiise*^of  the  excellent  position 
house,  and  the  character  of  the  cLen- 
toie  c garcon  receives  20.  30  and  40 
francs  a day  in  tips,  have  I not  a right 
.0  make  some  deducUons  from  that 
which  constitutes  a s.alary  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  his  labor?  He  <ioe®  "to 
receive  these  sums  because  of  any  pro- 


plenty of 

dialogue.  _ 

We  admire  the  unconventional  in  crit- 
icism, the  personal  note  thtog 

sonal  note!  That  is  the  "'‘"f’ 

And  as  we/ find  the 

also  the  personal  note  >"  3 i_  . 

of  a recent  performance  of  . law  for  the  stage. 

tonians  in  far  off  Atchison,  we  hasten  I 

to  reorlnt  the  article;  ygt  there  are  persons  who  do  not 

"The  Bostonians  came  and  went,  mat  brought  upon  the  stage,  even 

Is  about  ail  worth  mentioning.  There  jjfg  Tnus  Mr.  PErtS 

was  a good  many  of  them,  more  than  ^ppo^rcelle  has  been  sued  for  oOCW 
there  were  last  season  Miss  Hilda  r,„  meiillonerl  ;n  0 


The  stage  still  works  Its  spell.  Some 
time  ago  Mr.  Kolh,  a counselor-at-law 
in  Munich,  offended  against  the  dig- 
nity of  his  profession  by  taking  part 
in  a burlesque,  and  he  was  subjected 
to  "disciplinary  visitations."  He  .ap- 
pealed against  them,  but  tired  of  the 
law’s  delay,  he  now  has  abandoned  the 


tailor  tba;  it  is 
at  me  with  a nitasunus 


•cnere  - , , . 

Clark’s  knee,  which  was  sprained  last 
year  and  who  failed  to  register  at  that 
time  in  consequence,  seems  to  be  tolll 
out  of  training,  as  she  had  not  c^ight 
up  with  the  company  as  yet  Hon  t 
think  that  any  of  the  a&S'-egatlon  ever 
aaw  Boston,  except  Grandpa  Barna  . 
perchance.  The  antediluvian  made  a 
very  clever  and  effective  curtain  spiel 
before  thev  turned  on  the  current,  ex- 
pfatoing  the  shortage  of  well-known 
artists  who  travel  two  weeks  behind  the 
main  bunch,  evidently.  He  did  '’ery 
well  but  as  he  rehearses  toe  matter  at 
each  stand,  he  should  get  the  effect  he 
does,  as  no  one  accepts  the  box  office 
offer.  Another  chambermaid  toidcntlj 


francs  damages.  He  meiillonerl  ;n  one 
of  his  noveks  the  sign  of  an  inn  and 
gave  the  name  of  the  landlord.  And 
to  think  how  many  landlords  there  are 
who  would  gladly  pay  good  money  to 
be  mentioned  bi’  a nov-ellst! 


ollar;  a'jfc  ( 

one  side  of  -i'  t!  .i 

than  the  other.  h.  !oo 

■ompasslon^ 

eve  and  smiles.  1 pay 
aplrjr  for  my  shirts  and  toe>  ^ 

crumple  five  '"‘"'*"":,„«.,^'^attachcd  ■> 

the  .starts;  if  1 malf 

to  wear  ‘h^®.  f ‘ sleeves  1' 

how  carefully  I ' " ^';„,,J^j.huUons 
fasien  the  cuffs,  the  •'u«u 
.q, ways  on  lop  -n-tvaci  ;t  m ttor 
cr  position.  M.\  w n ne 

quote  (he  old  minstrel  sas-  ^ 

arc  full  doctor  is 

.monstrous  and  nndcrstaiu) 

peace  of 


''iiil 
':jlt  I 
.Iklll 


lit  I 
hi 


• "iUi 

'iftUlflJ 


kroT^'n  to  me. 

Vionev  cjiinot  bring  xi 

■,  am  h'-Sinnlug  to  Ih  nk.^  ^ J 
n;,t  r.ecessar.ly  make  a ; j 


III  'n.* 


, extraordinary  play.  ^ ion 

es."  by  Paul  Bussoii.  aas  , 1 
Rerlincr  Theatre  in  to 


A most 
!t.-s  Heroes,’ 

■ duced  at  the  Berliner  riiW.t 
Nov.  t.  The  piece  In 


oi 


ballads”  with  - 
this  prologue  and 

•rae  stage  setting  *7  whoJtl  ' 


The  man  who  believes  that  his  tioiU.  is  | 

r."  r™.: 

and  wholly  useless. 


settlns  is  ciim 

The  poet  is  H.stenlng  to  ’ cilj  / 

comfortably  and  V'grei* ‘ 

savs  th.1t  he  himself  give., 


happiness  and  he  v.Ul 


nvu.b  ^ 

soon  coli  fo  r § ijigjj 


„et.  Theii'thc  fameless 

.hades,  and  the  P>-olofbe Js  “ ®1 


“Coeuraam 


il 


Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  said  „to.  ^ 
■Francisco  reporter  on  Nov.  «• 


by  tour  one-act  plays.  yvjiitj'jj? 

the  third-they  are  all  dismal.  _ 1 .3 


irmald  evidently  T^iancisco  reoui.c  — mvself.’’ 

: "in'o'a  at  Toneka  and  it  was  evidently  1 often  plagiarize  -.laeiari^m- 

fc.sstamaV’sknr'orhTs''Vart.'b_to  ;sol^^^  ^“‘rflrs't  nXta  public  song,  as  well  This  is  probably  we.y  his  plagiarum. 


because  toe  tables,  upon  which  he 
waUs.  are  in  an  advantageous  position, 
a fact  due  to  my  commercial  msioh 
and  speculation.” 


I„  London,  too.  there  are  P"®' 

tests  against  the  "S’-f  "“'Torm 

gratuities.”  Even  the  English  . 


ner  nrsL  * 

as  tights.  She  was  continually  trying  to 
hide  behind  the  front  rank  of  seasoned 
coryphees,  who  were  as  busy  shoving 
her  in  front.  The  Globe  stated  that 
Father  Barnabee  said  that  they  had 
started  from  Bostpn  with  a double  set 
of  principles.  Well,  probably  they  did, 
and  lost  the  best  set  along  the  road, 
as  thev  had  a poor  set  here.  A ale. 


escape  exposure^^ 

Mr.  James  L.  F.rd  of  New  York  ia 


be.st  known,  perhaps,  by  h’.s  ituniorous 
articles  and  stories  that 
to  newspapers,  weeklies 
bv  the  satire,  humor  and  sou.id  - - - 
displayed  to  hl.s  "EBerary  Snop  . o.u 
a.s  editor  with  .Mary  K.  Ford  of  Lve 


toe  third-they  ®,  ^rut /of  a Mai  df 

is  rr.ariic-d  to  an  old  vhet  piiiti 

He  is  00 ( of  Uie  ' 4‘ 

,-he  loves  madly.  1 ne  u 1 _ . 


drunk.  Hc-has  ®Tfln'ds‘'onto'Tvi^ 
the  curtain*,  u-aHr-n  hin-^f  J 


an'  old  clock.  The  acrD,  4 ^ 

stoi-pcd.  He 
the  centre  of  the  clo  ^ 
his  wife  tlito  if  niyone  v.na  . a , 


-bc' 

J.l!  rir>t  fir''.  r.pokeii. 

Iliirquls  lirts.  and  th»n  thi 

]wlth  liarsh.  gniliiiE  Unii^li.  'J'lip 
lover  eoines  out  of  tile  eloek, 
Je  \v«i' iKle'J.  lint  he  .lee'tK.  ;i:iil  like 
loot  gorllcman,  goes  ontsule  to  dip. 
I'l  servant  conies  In  ami  niniounves 
IJolzai  illd  this  thlnq  much  bet- 
his  "l.,i.  Gnindf  fii'ct^ehe." 


J muri?  stoi'y  from  Mr.  Brook  field'.? 
Iloni  .Reminiscences.”  After  Mr. 
llield  took  the  Winehc.ster  Read- 
I'ize  at  Canihriclge.  he  studied  for 
but  he  was  impatient  to  earn 
1-ome.  He  wa.s  introduced  to  John 
jjrslK’tid.  who  engaged  him  to  play 
lift  of  King  Arthur  in  the  Crystal 
Bs  pantomine  of  1879-'S0. 

Jfore  1 left  home  the  morning  of 
|rst  rehear.-al  my  dear  mother  ini- 
me  with  tsars  in  her  eyes  to 
a concession  to  the  prejudice  of 
•other,  who  had  all  along  been  o|>- 
to  my  going  on  the  stage,  and  to 
Je  my  name.  This  I firml>'  refused 
I knew  that  she  herself  had 
iish  that  T should  assume  a pseu- 
1.  so  I disregarded  her  entreaties 
rove  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre  with 
rt  determination  to  appear  in  the 
Hill  my  own  full  name.’  But  my 
had  a terrible  fall.  I was  stand- 
a corner  with  a group  of  other 
aspirants,  when  Mr.  Robert  Sou- 
ihe  stage  manager,  came  up  to  us. 
vou  the  gentlemen  who  are  play- 
1 the  opening?’  he  inquired.  We 
■ ered  that  we  were.  ‘Well,  with  re- 
to  your  names  in  the  program, 
Ml;  using  the  fish  sauces  this  year, 
be  Mr.  Burgess,  you’re  ilr. 
after,  you’re  Mr.  I.azenby  and 
- Mr.  Harvey.’  And  he  passed  on. 
was  no  appeal  from  his  decision, 

accordingly  had  to  appear  as  Mr, 

Piirgess,’  ” 

CPMAN-DAVIS  recital. 


Ne  Sonata  for  'Violin  and  Piano 
ay  lierne  Played  Last  Night  at  ’ 
Steijji’t  Hall. 

[Hugh  Codman,  violinist,  and 
Bfe  issie  Davis,  pianist,  gave  a con- 
t evening  in  Steinert  Hall,  The 
was  as  follows: 

an  D minor,  op.  3S Gabriel  Pierne  ■ 

(First  time). 

Bach 

' Varlde Handel  ' 

rifZO,  op.  117 Bralims 

l|fe,  op.  21,  No.  8 Schumann 

in  F Beethoven  i 

i’welsen  Sarasate  ' 

Jptu,  r sharp Chopl.i  | 

Chepin 

Liadoff  1 

Rachmaninoff  1 

Hel  PIern4  Is  a Frenchman,  who 
course  of  his  career  has  taken 
f prizes,  from  the  first  prize  for 
■ laying,  for  organ,  for  fugue  and 
; point  in  the  Conservatory— he 
le  pianist  prize  in  187iK  when  he 
years  old— to  the  prize  lately 
di  him  for  his  opdra-comique, 
Kin’s  Daughter.”  And  let  us  not 
y that  he  was  a prix  de  Rome 
i.  His  operas  and  operettas  are  un-  j 
if  in  this  country.  Was  the  music  j 
V te  for  "Izeil”  performed  here  ' 
1 le  play  was  produced?  His  Sere- 
\ 'hlch  has  been  arranged  for  va-  | 
r tstruments  and  combinations  of  : 
it;ents,  Is  fairly  familiar,  but  his; 
! mportant  and  serious  concert  i 
if  ire  little  known  here  or  not  at 
r.  Aime  Lachaume  played  his 
I'isie  Ballet”  with  orchestral  ac- 
K iment  at  the  Worcester  Festival 
19  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
:?ce.‘as  I remember  it.  Is  con- 
qs  chiefly  for  graceful  melody  and 
it8|.  instrumentation, 
h ’lerne  is  not  a member  of  the 
i-  oderu  school.  He  is  not  to  be 
He  with  d’Indry,  Debussy,  Gabriel 
T<  ,nd  men  of  that  kidney,  althoiigh 
8 died  the  organ  under  Cesar 
nt  succeeded  him  at  St.  Clotilde 
n -Yanck  died,  but  resigned  the 
ti  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Pierne  is 
>ii  and  out  pupil  of  Massenet,  and 
le  ves  in  the  old  traditions  of  clear- 
I id  elegance  in  the  conventional 
£8. 

fhe  irst  movement  of  the  sonata  is 
och  le  most  interesting  of  the  three, 

It  e n in  this  emotion  is  only  on  the 
Irfai!  It  is  frank  and  pretty  music, 
he  t mes  are  flowing  and  agreeable, 

le  dr  elopment  is  clear  and  sound,  ' 
4en  this  is  said  all  is  said.  'Phe 
movement  has  the  merit  of 
I is,  but  there  is  little  contrast  in 
fetween  it  and  the  first.  The 
that  Introduces  the  finale  Is 
significance,  and  the  finale  it- 
I the  routine  work  of  an  exp^i- 
liusieian. 

odman  makes  steady  progress. 
:le  is  broader  and  more  surely 
(led.  his  phrasing  is  larger  and 
ithoritative;  he  has  more  poise; 
ore  certain  of  achieving  the  de- 
fect. There  were  fine  moments 
I chaconne;  there  was  well  sus- 
X iong  in  the  Romance;  and,  al- 
Mr.  Codman’s  technic  did  not 
respond  to  the  demands  made 
reunerweisen,”  he  nevertheless 
a decided  gain  in  facility  and  in 
mechanism. 

Javis  was  not  wholly  fortunate 
elections.  Handel’s  gavotte  was 
n a plear-ant  manner:  the  pieces 
ims  and  Schumann  were  cfnll  in 
erpretation.  Thmse  two  pieces 
classed  as  “intimate”  music, 
pianist  was  not  on  sntllciently 
.1  terms  with  them  to  bring  out 
'try  that  may  be  inherent.  Her 
ance  in  the’  Fonata  and  the  first 
va.?  dynamloaliy  monotorous. 


pw-lth<>nt  dWJt.  and  wimou t the  fnmvm- 
I'u.il  emotion  that  mlghit  h ive  vitali/.i  d 
otherwise  unlntere.-ting  p.'igc.s,  .Ml.?,? 
Davis  has  returned  from  study  with  Mr. 

I "ifnrold  Ba.uor.  a pianist  of  the  flr.st 
rank  who  is  not.  however,  disIlnoJlve- 
' Iv  cmcti.mal.  Slie  has  Improved  no 
donhl  in  technic,  lint  emotion  is  not  to 
he  iau.ght.  , . . , , • 

There  \yas  a good-sized  and  applausive  , 
audience.  j 

Philip  Hale.  I 

.4  rv  . , 

The  Ellen,  or  Helen.  Gore  case  in 
Paris  is  a singular  one.  Mr.  Jean  de 
Rydzenslti  says  the  affair  was  the  result 
' of  accielent.  He  is  of  ’’noble  family.” 
and  he  therefore  remembers  the  motto 
! “noblesse  oblige,’’ 

Is  Abdiil  Aram  Hassan,  the  learned  , 
Turk,  who  knows  the  spells  of  Solomon, 
calls  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  : 
to  whom  the  72’ Sultans,  rulers  of  the 
•linns,  how,  and  before,  tvhom  even 
Baktanus  and  Jan  bin  Jan  shake  watery 
' knees,  is  Abdul  Aram  Hassan  Mr.  Fred 
Thomas,  who  plays  “onto”  the  clarinet 
in  Duxbury  and  Kingston? 

When  a woman  at  the  seance  fit 
Brockton  exclaimed  “Why,  that’s  Fred 
Thomas!”  how  much  nobler  the  silence 
of  Abdul  Aram  Hassan  than  that  of  the 
young  man  whom  Artemus  Ward  hired 
■’to  fix  hisself  up  as  A real  Cannibal 
from  New  Zeelan.” 

“And  when  I was  simply  tellin  the 
audience  that  he  was  the  most  feroshus 
Cannibal  of  his  tribe,  and  that,  alone 
and  unassisted,  he  had  et  sev’rll  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  and  that  he  had  a.t 
one  time  even  contemplated  eatin  his 
I.'ncle  Thomas  on  his  mother’s  side,  as 
iwell  as  other  near  and  dear  relatives— 
when  I was  makin  these  simple  state- 
ments, the  mls’ble  young  man  said  I 
was  a Iyer,  and  knockt  me  oft  the  plat- 
form. Not  quite  satisfied  with ' this,  he 
cum  and  trod  hevily  on  me,  and  as  he 
•was  a very  muscular  person,  and  wore 
remarkably  thick  boots.  I knew  at  once 
that  a canary  bird  wasn’t  walkln  over 
me.” 

There  are  good  things  In  the  last 
volume  of  Dr.  Rodkinson’s  translation 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  ’Thus  we 
learn  of  Rabbi  Jose,  who  lectured  once 
on  Job  xxiv.  16— “In  the  dark  they  dig 
through  houses,  which  they  had  marked 
for  themselves  in  the  daytime:  they 
know  not  the  light.”  He  treated  the 
isubject  so  clearly  and  exhaustively  that 
on  the  next  night  there  were  300  burg- 
laries In  the  town,  all  acxiording  to  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

The  16th  volume  of  Mr.  Slater's 
“§eok-Prices  Current”  states  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  auction  sales  in  1901- 
’02  of  51,000  lots,  which  aggregated 
1163.207  in  amounts  realized.  “More  of 
Shelly’s  works  are  recorded  than  of 
Byron’s  or  Tennyson’s;  Browning.  In  | 
spite  of  Browning  Societies,  hardly  cuts  ' 
a figure;  ‘Romola’  alone  represents 
George  Eliot,  and  brought  £19.  partly. 

If  not  wholly,  because  of  the  author’s 
inscription.  Dickens  slightly  out- 
stripped Thackeray,  and  both  ranged 
substantially  with  Scott.  Boccaccio 
was  more  to  the  fore  than  Dante.” 


.^r^'ntie.s;  we"’‘do  remember  hearing  it 
In  file  eighties.  In  Engll.sh  siting  .il 
the  forties  ”up  to  the  knocker”  wn.s 
completely  equal  to;  perfect  in  ap- 
P'-arance.  condition,  fiine.ss”  and  foi- 
st hast  30  years  it  meant  “in  tlie 
height  of  fashion.”  “To  knock  down,” 
“to  appropriate,  to  embezzle,”  is  cer- 
ttilnly  20  years  old  In  thi.s  country;  but 
when  did  “knock  down”  in  the  .sense 
of  “to  introduce,’’  come  In?  Then 
there  is  “knock  out’’— “to  bet  so  per- 
.sistently  against  a horse  that  from  a 
eliort  price  to  retires  to  an  outside 
place;’’  “to  get  the  knock”  is  either 
to  he  Intoxicated,  or  to  he  discharged. 
More  and  more  we  wonder  at  the  rich 
storehouse  of  the  Bnglish-Amerlcan 
language. 


The  New  York  Evenin.g  Post  of  Nov. 
20  said  editorially:  “The  year-long  con- 
troversy about  the  amateur  standing 
of  a Yale  football  player  has  produced 
in  old  college  men  and  the  public  only 
a feelin.g  of  complete  disgust.  Whether 
a certain  giant  gu-ard  plays  or  not  does  i 
not  greatly  matter;  but  ihat  rep-e  erta-  j 
lives  of  two  great  Ameriia:i  univ-  rsi-  : 
lies  should  be  plying  the  detective’.?  I 
trade,  presenting  exhibit.?  in  evidence.  I 
and  counter-affidavits,  does  matier 
gr-'-atly.  If  intercollegiate  contests  can-  ! 
not  be  divested  of  this  atmosphere  of  | 
fraud  and  sutpicion.  intercollegiate  I 
contests  had  better  ao.  Perhaps  the  | 
training  which  an  ingenuous  youth  re-  | 
ceives  as  secret  police  is  in  the  line  of  ! 
the  much-vaunted  practical  education,  j 
Possibly  It  corrects  the  idealism  of  I 
college  years  to  be  tracing  elaborately 
I he  career  of  a player  for  an  opposing  j 
college,  but  we  ft  el  that  these  are  | 
rather  manners  of  the  race  track  than  ! 
of  the  college.  Rules,  graduate  com-  | 

1 mittoes  and  organization  generally  do  | 
1-ery  little  to  meet  the  case.  The  real  i 
d’tficul'y  lies  in  the  willingness  of  : 
nealihy  students  to  buy  the  services 
of  athletes,  andi  the  inclination  of  col-  i 
lege  faculties  to  waive  scholastic  I 
: tandards  in  behalf  of  members  of  the  i 
team.  • » » 'Vi'hen  we  see  a profes-  ; 
;icnal  disqualified  b^•  the  vote  j 
of  his  own  Faculty,  or  a 
team  forbidden  to  piay  a cham- 
plonslilp  game  until  it  has  dropped 
ov  cleared  a member  under  reasonable 
suspicion  of  prcfessionalism,  we  shall 
feel  that  sportsmanlike  ideals  are  be- 
ginning to  obtain  in  the  colleges.  To- 
day the  very  efforts  which  ai  e made 
to  control  college  professiona lis.m  . how 
lh.it  ihe  evil  cannot  be  decrea-ing.” 

So  Sandow,  who  has  told  to  so  many  j 
■street  car  passengers  the  secret  of  his  ' 
•trength,  was  not  drowned  on  the 
s'c'imship  Elingamitc.  Did  the  Ter- 
lihle  Turk  perish  in  the  wreck  of  the 
B urgoyne,  or  is  lie  still  terrible  on 
( arth?  , 

}■  ^ 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


But  Boccaccio  is  more  entertaining 
reading  than  Dante;  he  is  constantly  so 
human  and  of  this  world.  Yet  Dante 
is  read  chiefly  for  his  inhumanity.  Hun- 
dreds know  the  Inferno  w’nere  one  or 
two  know  the  Purgatory  and  the  Para- 
dise; for  there  are  many  who  will  read 
eagerly  any  description  of  bodily  or 
mental  suffering.  An  hour  of  past  pain 
or  suffering  is  vivid  In  the  memory,  is 
even  retrosipectively  agreeable,  -when  six 
hours  of  happiness  are  forgotten  or  at 
least  accepted  carelessly  as  all  in  a 
day’s  work.  

A Northern  \isitor  in  Fort  Worth  last 
week  rather  criticised  the  men  of  the 
oil.”  because  they  den’t  all  wear  “spike- 
tail”  coats  to  the  theatre.  We  would 
if  wc  had  them.  The  plain,  unvarnish- 
ed, sad  truth  is  that  there  are  only  17 
evening  s’lits  in  town,  and  this  enumer- 
ation includes  six  Tuxedos  worn  by  the 
aisle-seal  Dicky-bird  crowd.  What  is  to 
be  dons? Fort  Worth  Telegram. 


A Coroner’s  physician  in  New  York 
met  on  his  way  tq  the  morgue  three 
little  redheaded  bdys  and  he  smiled 
im  them  and  said  in  a clear,  bell-like 
voice:  "Oh  Redney  Bucks,  that  mar- 

ried the  ducks,  and  the  ducks  died!” 
When  he  came  out  of  the  morgue  there 
were  the  boys  with  an  unpleasant- 
looking  bulldog  and  they  said  to  their 
pet:  “Sic  him!’’  But  where  did  the 

physician  find  his  Orphic  saying?  Can 
any  one  shed  light,  red  light? 


-\  policeman  in  .a  New  York  court 
professed  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “knocker."  We  do  not  be- 
!ie^  e that  the  word  “knocker,”  meaning 
jcUher  a denlgrator  or  common  fault- 
fr.ider.  or  as  used  in  criminal  slang,  is  j 
of  long  .standing.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Matsell’s  "Vocabulum;  or  the 
Rogue’s  Lexicon”  (N.  Y.  1839);  It  was 
not  u.sed  in  the  colleges  during  the 


A Concert  of  Familiar  Orchestral 
Compositions  — Mr.  Van  Rooy 
Sings  Music  of  Beethoven  and 
■Wagner. 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  ■ 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gerlcke.  conduct- 
night  in  (Symphony 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  A major,  “Italian" 

“'T/y  Mendelssohn 

Symphonic  \anations DvoraJe 

‘Wotan’s  Farewell"  and  "Fire  Charm" 

Wagner 

How  much  of  Italy  is  there  in  this 
Symphony  of  Mendelssohn?  Suppose, 
there  were  no  title.  The  last  move-  • 
ment  might  easly  be  recognized  as  a 
saltarello;  but  how  about  the  other 
movements’?  The  first  is  light  and  gay, 
but  there  is  no  geographical  or  na^ 
tional  mood  at  once  established,  there 
is  no  authoritative  characterization.  I 
j doubt  whether  even  a tambourine  would 
be  of  material  assistance.  It  was  not 
I nece.ssary  for  the  composer  to  go  to 
Naples  to  write  the  andante.  As  for 
the  Scherzo,  the  horns  with  their  pleas- 
ant sentimentalism  might  represent  to- 
day Germans  in  Rome,  armed  with 
red  guide-books  and  now  and  then 
bursting  out  in  songs  of  the  Father- 
land, something  -about  the  forest,  or 
spring,  or  the  blissfulne,?s  of  sorrow 
and  longing.  The  saltarello  part  was 
done  much  better  by  Berlioz.  Compare  ; 
this  symphony,  so  far  as  local  color  ■ 
is  concerned,  with  a page  of  Bizet 
painting  in  tones  a Southern  scene, 
or  with  Richard  Strauss’s  Italian  Suite, 
or  with  the  suite  of  Charpentler,  and 
Mendelssohn’s  music  iseems  without 
“'‘^Jdred  distinction,  rather  tame  and 
ari'D.  let  the  first  movement  and  the 
r male  are  amiable  music,  pages  that 
may  awaken  .a  gentlemanlike  joy.  and 
denying  the  clearness  of 
tniisical  thought,  the  purity  of  ex- 

maua'hm  Polished  work- 

mMship.  But  wo  are  tar  from  the 
cornposer  of  the  “Hebrides”  overture 
of  , the  “Scotch”  sym- 
P'honj  and  the  Vtalpurgis  Night.”  The 
syrnphony  was  played  exti-emelv  well 
and  wita  the  accuracy,  the  beauty  of 
floetness  of  ligiit  emo- 
poser*^^^*’  ^ have  pleased  the  coni- 


Dvorak  wrote  tlie  theme,  27  variations 
and  the  flnah  of  hl.s  opu.?  78  in  22  days. 
IL  might  have  been  better  for  hi.s  fame 
and  the  enjoyment  nf  audiences  if  he 
had  spent  more  time  on  rr-wer  varia- 
tions. Mr.  Gerlcki,  wisely  ornlU<  d seven 
of  these  variations  in  the  performance. 

, The  work  was  written  in  1877,  but  it 
I was  not  produced  till  some  years  after- 
I ward.  Dvorak  says  the  theme  is  origi- 
j nal;  but  wlien  the  piece  was  played  in 
I : Vienna  in  1887,  Eduard  Hanslick  said 
1 . that  the  theme  in  rhythm  of  ;ieven 
I ; measures  was  that  of  a Czech  chorus, 
”Jfi  Jsfm  guslar.”  and  that  is  about 
■ the  way  the  theme  sounds.  In  the  var- 
iations there  is  more  counterpoint  than 
color,  and  when  Dvorak’s  music  is 
stripped  of  it.?  rich  orchestral  dre.ss, 
the  body  itself  is  seldom  of  much  sig- 
nificance. Perhaps  there  are  some  who 
still  regard  Dvorak  as  a composer  of 
the  first  rank— for  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gant things  were  said  about  him  20, 
yes,  even  10  years  ago,  but  his  glory 
Is  steadily  and  surely  fading.  Some 
of  his  earlier  music  gives  pleasure  by 
rhythm  and  color;  there  are  two  or 
three  songs  that  will  haunt  the  memory 
for  some  years  to  come;  but  his  day  Is 
passing.  Smetana  was  a man  of  higher 
imagination,  and  more  discriminative 
sincerity.  There  are  pages  in  this  theme 
and  vari.ations  that  are  interesting  both 
in  rhythm  and  color;  there  is  no  doubt 
a larger  exhibition  of  technical  skill 
\ than  In  preceding  works.  But  the 
I “nature-man”  is  shown  in  the  Finale 
where,  as  if  tired  with  his  fugue,  he 
shouts.  “Now  let’s  have  a dance,”  and 
I foots  it — heavily.  And  when  he  is  thus 
! honest,  he  is  the  most  successful.  The 
piece  also  serves  to  display  the  or- 
chestra as  a virtuoso. 

Mr.  Van  Rooy’s  performance  of 
■Wotan’s  music  in  the  excerpts  from 
"Die  'Walkuere’’  was  a noble  one,  a 
performance  long  to  be  remen'.bered. 
It  was  dignified,  tender,  free  from  ex- 
travagance of  any  kind.  It  was  alive 
with  feeling,  yet  not  too  dramatic  for 
the  concert  stage.  I have  never  heard 
the  music  sung  so  be-autifully;  with 
such  broad  ard  sustained  phrasing, 
with  such  varying  and  alwa3’s  appro- 
priate vocal  expression.  It  was  a far 
finer  performance  tlian  the  one  he  gave 
in  the  opera  itself  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre, for  he  was  not  in  the  vein,  and 
his  reputation  was  then  justl>'  won- 
dered at  and  questioned. 

It  is  a pity  that  he  did  not  sing  the 
aria  from  “Hans  Heiling,”  instead  of 
Beethoven’s  “’To  Hope.’’  The  tvords 
by  Tiedge  are  in  the  spirit  of  speeches 
by  Mrs.  Haller  and  the  Stranger,  the 
speeches  laughed  at  by  Canning  and 
Frereinthe  “Anti- Jacobin.”  thespeechas 
that  moved  so  mightily  young  Arthur 
Pendennis  in  caif-love  ■with  the  play- 
actress.  How  could  Beethoven  set 
music  to  such  stuff?  Yet  Mr.  Van  Rooy 
sang  in  appropriately  sentimental 
mood,  and  there  were  moments  when 
I should  not  have  been  surprised  to 
see  him  shedding  the  tear  of  sensi- 
bility. 

Philip  Hale. 

The  following  letter  was  puhli.shed 
last  week  in  an  i.ssue  of  the  New 
York  Evor.ing  Post: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bvenlng  Post: 
explain  to  some  of 
wliat  the  Boston 
people  are  doing  to  Ma.scagni?  If  it  is 
matter,  why  don’t  they  raise  the 
money  for  so  great  an  arti.?t?  I have 
been  amazed  to  see  how'  little  the  papers 
have  appreciated  his  troupe.  I think 
the  election  has  been  to  blame,  Amerl- 
animals  at  eleetiou 
charm  of  his  music  i.s 
still  upon  u.?.  and  it  is  j-ears  since  wr- 
have  cnjnr-ed  anything  like  it.  His 
^ sreat  surprise  to  us: 
a dramatic 

talent,  such  a beautiful  voice  jilacr? 
him  in  the  front  rank.  Why  has  not 
America  discovered  him  before? 

I .should  like  to  know  wiiat  j'our  mu- 
sical critic  thought  of  tlie  chorus.  H 
seemed  to  rm-  I have  never  heard  anv 
V^otfise.?  sing  so  musietljy, 
with  such  dearness  or  precision.  As  to 
the  Intermezzo  in  “G.av.illoria  Riidi- 
cana,”  I can  ,«-till  li-,-ar  it,  with  -h- 
waves  from  the  great  o.gon.  Our  au-  I 
d(ence  wn.?  simply  spellbound 
I hope  M.i.>-;cagiii  will  not  in-  dl.scoi.T-  - 
aged,  hut  tr.v  the  American  i-  on’.-  i 
again,  in  w dl-known)  theatres,  W-  - had 
to  discover  him,  and  wc  have. 

No-  491  iSlmwood  Avenue.  Burildo 
Aov,  .15. 

Now  it  is  true,  that  tin-  Bostonian,?  at 
large  dM  not  flo  -k  to  Ih?  Iir.st  per- 
formance of  “Cavalli  ri;i  Rusticina’’  lij' 
the  Mascagni  cemp diy.  u is  not  ntoc-;. 
sary  to  imiuir-e  into  Hie  causes  of  th'ir 
neglect;  j-ct  it  mai’  be  said  that  rjia 
prices  oPadmi>-sion  were  absurdly  liigh, 
and  the  charad, -r  of  tlie  perfo.-nano  ei 
and  tl'.o  enmp  iny  iwas  not  properly  put 
before  the  pub  ic.  Mascagni,  iii  a word 
was  not  well  manag'  d. 

The  music  lo-v?rs  xha-t  were  preseiii 
were  enthusiastic.  The  newspapers  -f 
the  next  day  wCre  umminiotrs  in  v ai  m 
approval. 

The  first  performance  of  -‘i ':•  vallcriM 
Rusticana’  -was  inos:  spiriti-d,  pa.^sion- 
a.te.  But  it  i.s  nut  noef-.  lo  re- 

write a criticism  of  that  pen ormance. 

Mr.  Mascagni  did  not  tako  his  .sc.ii 
as  director  on  that  Monday  night  iintii 
8.30.  The  audience  waited  for  him  m,  • 
tientl.v. 

On  Tuesday  niglu,  -whi'n  “Iris”  wa'; 
performed  for  tiic  lii.d:  time,  .Mr.  ,Ma.;- 
lagni  did  not  take  (iie  stick  uniil  9 
o’clock  or  a litt).-  alter.  Again  (lie  aii'- 
dience  waited  paliemly.  allliough  lliere 
were  rumors  of  ironble  liehind  tii 
scenes.  The  performance  was  incdi.i- 
cre. 

On  Wedne.sday  it  was  ndsed  abroa  i 
that  the  orchestra  mii  H,,-  sii!v,--i-?  p 
asserted  that  thev  i'.id  .-•oi  I,. c,, 

End  that  there  h;  a ■'Ire.adi  ij.-cn  a n-  il. 
Nevertheless,  th.  wc-  mm  ami  ■ 


i-1 


-vh  ' .litcj  oil  \.  , aii'T-| 

noon  frorii  .■  till  3.30  beforo  Mr.  Mas-  • 
cagnj  appeared  to  lead  the  overture  to 

••William  Tell.”  The  wholo  perform- 
a • o that  afternoon  was  Indifferent. 
The'  orchestra  played  as  though  under 

Vet  curiosity  to  hear  ‘•William  R®*' 
clifC”  drew  ail  audience  to  Music 
on  Wednesday  night.  Not  until  9 
o-clock  or  after  was  the  announcement 
made  that  there  would  be  no  perform- 

^ Then  followed,  a day  or  so  later,  the 
hrre.“i  of  Mascagni,  not  by  the  audience, 
which  hal  behaved  throughout  with 
■;  itlit  tic  i.iiUicr.ce  and  forbearance,  but 
1.1  course  of  dispute  between  the 

managers  and  the  composer,  a dispute 
with  which  the  public  was  not 
teriicd.  The  arre.st  was  made  by  virtue^ 
of  a law  that  is  distinctively  medieval. 

••Will  you  not  explain  what  the  Bos- 
ton people  are  doing  to  Masca^d . 
Ask  rather  why  Mascagni  treated  h.s 
good-natured  audiences  in  Music  Hall 
so  cavalierly.  It  was  his  duty  to  be- 
gin pwf  irmances  promptly  at  the  ad- 
vertised hour.  It  was  his  duty  to  per- 
form  "William  Ratcliff.”  By  refusing 
I,  icrfprm  it.  he  spoihxl  all  opportuni- 
th  - for  future  performances  of  his 

ODi’ras. 

And  now  we  are  a.'^ked  to  r.aise  money 
for  him!  Perhaps  he  •ouli  pic.er  a 
statue  in  llimlltoii  P .ai-.  , 

••I  think  the  clectlm  has  bcen^  *o  | 
blame.”  Would  V.  l.>.  Stone 
(N.  Y.)  have  had  ud  me  cUc 

lion? 

Mr.  Mascagni  i.s  am. 
nn.l  indomit.ible  temperarnent.  His 
••fava’leria  Rtisticana'^  is  still  his  most 
striking  work.  He  \isited  Ibis 
to  eiilarg'  his  own  fame  and  to  make 
money.  He  was  not 

ing  his  engagements  'nitn  ths  Boston 
public.  M-hy  should  conspicuous  hon- 
ors he  paid  him?  M'e  all  wish  him  wed 
1 nnd  hrno  he  will  make  money  by  hi, 

' <onc'  "ts.  Many  of  us  no  doubt  •will  at 
i tend  them,  now  that  ho  apparently 
! learned  that  in  the  United  Stat-s  8 _ 

i .M,  is  not  8.30.  not  even  9 or  9.1o.  But 


.\ineii.  a loud  ahnen 

program-makers  who  ins.„,,„.. 

ing  the  first  ••e”  in  the  name  of  Delibes 
with  an  acute  accent. 


TSejr  are 

list, on  decorat- 


* « 

Mr.  George  Hamlin,  tenor,  of  Chicago 
will  give  a Richard  Strauss  song  recital 
in  Stcir.ert  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Dec.  2,  at  3 o’clock.  He  will  sing  Schla- 
gende  Herzen  Xachtgang.  op.  29.  2.  3; 
Blauer  Sommer.  tVenn  Weisser  Jasmin, 
op.  31,  1.  2.  3;  Ich  trage  melne  Mlnne, 
Sehnsucht  Dlebeshymnus,  O suesser  Mai, 
op.  32.  1.  2.  3.  t:  Das  Rosenband.  Fucr 
fuenfzehn  Pfennige,  op.  36.  1.  2;  Meinem 
Klnde.  op.  37,  3;  Freundliche  Vision. 
■Wlntcrllebe.  op.  48,  1.  5.  Mr.  Carl  Schu- 
man  will  play  a nocturne  for  horn  by 
Franz  Strauss,  the  father  of  Richard. 
Mr  Hamlin  Is  an  accomplished  singer 
and  musician.  He  has  devoted  his  time 
of  late  to  Strauss's  songs,  with  conse-  i 
quent  glory  to  himself  and  the  com-  ' 
pcs«r.  This  concert  wil  be  one  of  truly  j 
rare  Interest.  1 


son:  ToBca'ln  i’uccinl's  opeja:  Tlon-^ 

siar.ze  In*  "Cosi  fan  tutti”  and  Amelia 
In  "BaUb  in  Maschera."  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  her  as  Tosca,  who.  It  is  true, 
wore  hafWsome  gowns,  but  she  was  also 
an  emotional  creature. 


IThlbh”  as  the  last  as  well  ^ the  J 
1 odious  sound,  he  heard  in  Egypt.  I . 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  cf  Nov.  7 pab- 
lished  this  interesting  review  of  a pm- 
fcrmance  by  Mr.  Kreisler,  the  violinist 
who  has  so  many  friends  in  Boston; 

We  have  seldom  heard  such  really  In- 
timate playing  as  was  Herr  5 

in  Jo.-eph  Sulzer’s  "Sarabande  and 
Tartlnl  s Fugue  in  A.  By  « e do  , 

not  purpose  to  say  that  he  is  more  cf  | 
an  artist  than  some  of  the  g.ea  es. 
modern  artists  that  we  ha\;e  hcaid.  but 
we  do  mean  to  imply  that  he  can  fulhll 
a certain  artistic  ambition  of  a not  i 
very  extensive  kind  as  pet^ectly  as  can 
imagined;  his  play  ing  of  t he  aan.m 


DO  imasineu;  iii»  An 

1 was  in  its  way  unsurpassable.  Me  do 

hot  wish  in  any  sense  to  depreciate  nls 
, ,-i,r.-  I art;  but  It  is  interesting,  from  the  pure 
ri7  an  of  t<-.(rn,  , . point  of  vl.av.  to  recoiu  the 

fact  that  he  Is  a miniature  Plfyer 
the  greatesit  distinction.  M e write  both 
lyith  , enthusiasm  _ and  wi^  reMraint, 


Wltn  enuiusiilim  i7r 

that  .immortal.  _hero^^f_humanit>  ,_^Hor 


ace.  Is  a classical  refiec.ion  of  this  sort 
of  art.  In  his  own  day.  and  with  the 
piide  of  feeling  that  by  reason  of  his 
exquisitely  small  words  he  mood  ab- 
solutelv  alone  he  was  able  to  write 
"Noil  cmnls  morUr;  multaque  pars  mei 
riUblt  Libitinam.”  In  such  a se’ise, 
had  Herr  KreisR-r  been  alone,  and  Pld>  ‘ 
Ing  his  ovhi  tune  for  the  apprerialion 
of  I he  D.ibr.c.  he  could  naake  use  of 
\erv  much  the-  same  words.  But  the 
tim':-  has  gone  by,  and  'rennysoii  s la 


A not  O.oUi  nOL  vw.  liITIr  e'/xwAV 

should  there  be  Mascagni  feed  is  pei’f-c  1>’ 

on  street  corners  and  a.  the  mn  ^ j!,pp.“  abl-  to  such  a modern  musician 
entiances?  Shcuild  Harvard  give  h.m  a Kreis*.er.  His  sentiment  tor 

degree'  Sho.ild  the  citizens  shou-  ^usic  is  dainty  and  mmcttly  thought 
. .Ko  Streets  at  his  he  ler.iin  ls  one  of  so.ne  e -r  j 


themselves  hoarse  in  the  greets  at  h s 
approach,  or  draw  his  cab  frbm  his 
i.iv  rn  to  Sjmphony  Hall? 


out;  he  reniin  Is  one  °f  . 
l.'lorentine  picture  in  whicn  the  goii  , 
laciuer  is  moul  ted  la^■^r  by  luym':  ajid 
sliU-still,  one  returns  to  the  perp.tqil 
question,  even  in  the  fa  e of  »uch 
fineness  “ ong  drawn  out  --is  this  great 
-rtt  Herr  Kreisler  should  undei  stand 
Uiat  the  very  fact  of  hs  alility  to 


I The  complaint  that  certain  im- 

I portant  concerts  are  f^'f.herl  that  me  very,  lavi.  vi  ..  ..  

not  confined  to  Boston.  T'm  mb  r|  t is  a proof 

night  in  New  York  Mr.  '' Ctmor,  ^ j .,uggesuven^^^^^ 


„rls.  I't  was' after  10  P.  t'hlt 

ond  p irt  was  begun.  Miss  ElsajP  imirnalistic  judgment — we 


Rueggerr'an  "admirable  ’cellist,  was  ; .^hf 

obliged  to  play  the  end  10^^^^^  after  PP  aU.  the^affa.rs^o^_ 


the  Inevitable  exodus  had  begun.  Mr 
M'etzler  proposes  on  Jan.  6 to  give 


The  I'ecilia  announced  the  ‘'llrst  per- 
formance” in  this  country  of  Coleridge- 
Tayloi-s  ‘‘Death  of  Minnehaha”  at  Its 
second  concert.  Mr.  E.  G.  Hood  of 
Nashua  CN.  H.)  writes  m©  that  the 
Nashua  Oratorio  Society,  of  which  he 
is  conductor,  gave  not  only  "The  Death 
of  Minnehaha"  but  the  complete  Iril-  , 
ogy  "Hiawatha"  on  May  9,  1902.  | 

V - *7  • . ^ 

Boston.  Nov.  20.  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

I was  much  Impressed  by  a lUllo 
thing  which  I observed  at  the  theatre 
recently— a thing  which  I presume  «as 
unnoticed  by  many,  if  any.  in  die  way 
in  which  it  struck  me.  It  •was  during 
the  peiformance  of  the  so-called  opera 
entitled  "M’hen  Johnny  Comes  March- 
ing Home."  By  the  way.  what  a rat- 
iling  good  show  it  Is,  and  what  a mis- 
leading, or  iiisuftlcient  title.  MTiy  not 
"In  the  Sixties,”  or  something  less 
cheapening— never  mind— here  is  wha-t 
occurred.  In  the  act  where  "Old  Glory” 
is  displayed  first  in  the  dark,  and  then 
later  with  all  the  rays  of  God’s  sun- 
shine showing  it  as  the  most  splendid 
picture  on  earth,  or  in  the  skies,  and 
when  the  music,  most  appropriate,  was 
played  and  sung,  all  in  the  dusk  as  it 
were,  a man,  and  evidently  a gentle- 
man. with  silvery  hair,  but  with  figure 
erect,  as  soon  as  the  flag  was  shown 
and  the  music  began,  arose  from  his 
seat  and  remained  standing  until  the 
music  was  finished,  and  when  in  re- 
sponse to  demand  the  music  w'as^  re- 
peated—It  was  the  song  of  Key's  I | 
think— he  again  arose  and  stood  until  1 
the  music  was  over,  and  a.iiietlj  re-  j 
.slimed  his  seat.  I have  seen  this  thing  j 
done  in  foreign  lands  when  some  na-  j 
tional  air  was  played  or  sung,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  I have  seen  it  done  ■ 
here.  M'hether  he  was  an  old  soldier  j 
or  not.  I cannot  tell,  but  at  all  | 

he  was  a patriot  and  an  AMERICAN. 
My  wife  asked  me  why  I was  crying, 
as  she  noUerd  .a  furtive  tear  at  t.ie 
time,  and  I told  her  that  it  wa.s  for  the 
same  reason  that  a ‘‘Yank'  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time  sees  by  chance 
In  a foreign  port  at  the  masthead  of 
some  little  vessel  the  flrg  he  woi- 
ships  and  sits  down  and  actually 
weeps  with  joy,  and  for  the  first  time 
appreciates  the  full  value  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale’s  story,  ’The  Man  Mith- 
out  a Country.” 

1 did  so  wish  to  go  to  that  man  In 
the  theatre  and  grasp  his  hand.  Yet 
I presume  that  he  did  not  think  that 
he  was  doing  anything  unusual,  al- 
though of  all  the  audience  he  was  tiie 
only  one  to  do  honor  to  the  FI.^G. 

It  was  the  late  GeneiaJ_^^Kr^i 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
‘•Kra.afte-Loekie:  or  the  Passing  of  the 
Wolf”  a poem  in  8 cantos  by  Hyman 
F.  George.  The  poem  is  a forcible  pro- 
test ag.alnst  the  killing  of  deer  and 
other  wild  fowl.  Here  is  Mr.  Georges 
argument; 

Where’8  your  wanant,  woundlns  life  and 

If  'twero’^shoot  or  starve,  one  might  not 

li  the“^oLn"teous  earth  Ti'cre  parched  and 
barren,  , , ' 

Bleating  cereals,  grains  and  succulent 

grasses.  . , , , u, 

Bruits  and  nuts  and  vegetable  kingdom. 

Udders  withering,  dry— one  might  not  ques- 
tion. „ ^ 

•Tis  the  needless  slaughter  of  the  red  deer 
•Tls  the  conversion  of  all  Kraafte-Lockies,  ||  J ^ 
■Tls  the  Passing  of  The  Wolfish  Instinct  ..  * ... . 
Out  of  every  human  heart  forever. 
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Wc  are  heartily  In  sympathy  with  Mr. 
George.  Now  he  should  write  a poem  , 
against  city  hunters  who  go  a-gunnlng  I 
in  the  wood.s  and  mistake  the  guide,  a . 
companion,  a brother-in-law  or  poor  old  I 
Uncle  Thomas  for  a buck.  | 
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The  Countess  Marttnengo-CeEaresco  In 
her  ‘'Hombard  Studies”  tries  with  all 
her  might  to  whitewash  the  chiracter 
of  Vittorla  Accorambano.  the  heroine 
of  John  M’ebster's  tragedy.  “The  M’hlte 
Devil.”  But  .spare  us  some  of  the  noble 
dames  of  bygone  days.  Prove  that 
Cleopatra  w as  an  advocate  of  woman  s | 
rights,  born  too  soon;  that  Mcs.sallna; 


‘me.  SI 

I»r 


Lnliiftl 


liMlii  ( 
t Silts 


wa^;4  charitable  work  in  the  j 14^ 


was  ao»ns  *-'*«»*  **^*“^*'“  _ 

that  Huorezia  Borgia  used  polsonou  i 
druE.s  only  to  enlarge  the  beauty  anc 
g-.orv  of  her  hair;  but  leave  us  Vittorla 
the  proud  and  .sublime  \ ittorla,  fit  wlfi 
for  Milton’s  Satan.  Do  not  seek  t< 
quench  the  light  of  that  ‘hidost  Pm 
dlgious  comet.”  as  Hodovico  called  her 
Asked  by  those  about  to  kill  her.  Ar 
you  so  brave?”  she  answered: 

Yes  I shall  v.elcomc  death. 

As  princes  do  some  great  ambassadors, 
rn  meet  thy  weapon  halt  way. 

From  what  wc  knew  of  her,  she  woul 
fear  the  whitewasher. 
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arcaiis  ' i me  , 

twinkling  of  an  eye-can  iminediateU 
summarize  all  the  nuaning  and  signim 

M'etzler  proposes  on  jan.  u *-u  en®  cance  of  a player  who  combines  le-  i , , i.  a 

• ..  Vionv  T iszt’s  mo;enes.s  with  immediate  attractlv.  - ^;i(,  always  removed  his  hat 

Berlioz’s  “Fantastic”  symphony,  Diszt  s mo  ^ , uch  himself. 

•Tasso.”  and  Strauss's  “Thus  Spake  opposite  poles  and  %ery  se  dom  to  wlu.i  he  xoi.u,  ^ 

Zaroth  istra.”  with  an  aria  and  songs  c-entral  ..feeling  w'hich  makes 


r ‘ir .r.n“:s  ^ 

cojicert.^^l^esjrai  concert  should  never 


» * 

Rose  Caron,  the  famous  dramatic  so- 


il was  Dumollard  who  said  on  tl 
ccaffold.  after  he  had  pushed  aw'ay  H 
compassionate  priest:  -Jacques,  tell  n 
w-iio  that  the  Duval  woman  owes  u 
three  francs.” 

This  reminds  vs  of  Mr.  Charles  'Whl., 
ley’s  fine  lines;  ”A  stern  test  ol  artlsti' 
ic  the  gallows.  Perfect  behavior  at  . 
enforced  and  public  scrutiny  may  pro 
crlv  be  esteemed  an  effect  of  talents 
effect  which  has  not  loo  often  been  r 
hearsed.  There  is  no  reason  why  t 
Scoundrel,  fairly  beaten  at  jhe  Is 
point  in  the  game,  should  "of  ‘ 

de.aih  wltnout  swagger  and  . 

morse.  At  leas-;,  ho  mlg.U  cornf^ 
himself  with  such  phi-ases 
without  the  music,’  and  he  Payiot  _ 
ten  been  lacking  in  courage.  M hat 
has  missed  is  dignity;  his  PBfal's  ha 
been  unctuosity.  one  the  one  side,  bi 
vado  on  the  other.”  ) 


imiiD 

«Ei 
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An  orchestral  concert  snouiu  uwc.  , nose  caiun,  . . 

be  over  an  hour  and  three  quarters  In  ^rano.  has  been  ^,PP°*"‘®'^, 
length,  and  one  that  lasts  only  an  hour  giqging  at  the  Pans  Coasen  atory . 
and  a’  half  Is  more  to  be  commended.  ^ aeclded  innovation.  But  Mrs.  Caron 
The  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  be-  famous  as  an  intense  lyn^ 

coming  too  long.  The  Knelsel  Quartet  than  as  a singer.-j-A  young 


' concerts  have  for  some  years  been  gen-  pleased  in  Paris 

i erally  too  long.  I/ast  Monday  the  un-  na  _ ^ of  that 


erally  too  long.  I/ast  Monday  the  un-  °”-jiig"’Helyetl  in  a revival  of  that 

I familiar  suite  of  d-Indy  was  not  begun  musical  ' a 

i before  9.30.  Chamber  music  can  be  gjubenrauch.  who  appeared  here  ^ 
heard  with  pleasure  for  an  hour  or  an  violinist  with  the 

hour  and  a quarter.  Then  only  polite-  i^st  month.  She  la- 

ness.  or  possibly  curiosity,  compels  P ■ through  Beethovens 


•But  what  can  I do?  There  , struck  In  Paris  told  a 


bored  through  Beethoven's 
attendance.  her  intonation  was  very  o 

The  giver  of  a chamber  concert  may  .. xhe  orchestra  mV® 


say: 


or  three  composi-  , “‘arRs  ranged  from  $14  to  $30  a 

three  or  four  movements.  of  the 


be  throe  quartets 
lions  in  three  oi 
Why  "must”?  There  are  delightful 
movements  In  quartets  or  quintets— or 
J trio.s  or  sextets  or  what  you  will  that 
ins  a whole  are  boresome.  M'hy  not 
play  a movement,  or  two  movements? 


Mr  H T Finck  said  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  "Why  have  so 
many  writer.s  on  musical  topics  who 
do  not  know  German  suddenly  get  it 
Into  their  noddles  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  put  two  dots  oA-er  the  solitary  vowel 
in  Gluck's  name?  Is  it  an  piitcome  of 
the  recent  f.id  to  aatUo  Handel's  name 
There  is  some  j\istifica..lon 


ro^i't-h^^nd  TherTe.  servanU  of  ^he 

mand  There  were  rehearsals  after 
uerto^mance.  and  there  was  generally 
^call  for  an  afternoon  rehearsal  sev- 
eral times  a month.  The  Cluny  and  the 
D^jazet  abolished  their 

the  strike  was  announced.  The  Mounn 
ll^Duge  fitted  out  a huge  barrel  organ, 
fnd  the  Ti^li  Vauxhall  appealed  to  its 

left  on  the  pavement.— A __comple^_ 


I --  - 

1 for  Hiindel,  since  that  was  the  form  -Him- 

uECd  by  his  ancestors.  He  himself,  how-  popular  ^L^Mr 

: ov.  i.  sensibly  dropped  the  umlaut  and  preparing  at  \ienna.  - - 

1 mlopt  ’d  a form  of  writing  his  name  in  nf  Miss  Irene  Penso.  a 

1 conioimity  with  the  language  ol  his 
' id'nr  d . country.  An  instance  may 
be  found  in  a faC-simile  Printed  in  the 


Boston,  Nov.  22.  1992. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

I was  interested  in  your  remarks 
about  lipping,  especially  about  gratui- 
tous gratuities  to  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers, Tlie  man  that  has  -ut  tny 
hair  for  a dozen  years  always  looks 
qiieerly  when  1 pocket  the  change.  anJ 
while  the  changG  is  in  passage  to  mid 
pocket,  I notice  a certain  nervous^ssl 
in  his  use  ot  the  broom-brush.  Some- 
times I give  him.  a cigar.  It  be  knew 
what  a moral  coward  I really  am.  he 
could  stare  me  into  a fee  ’ 

and  although  my  cigars  are  always 
"out  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidoni.a  s 
own  box.”  1 suppose  he  would  prefer 
a ten-cent  piece  to  the 
I saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  Air. 
jusserands  entertaining 
we  should  all  know  them  now  ‘kat  he 
is  Ambassador  at  Wa8hingto.i--aqu.aint 
allusion  to  tipping  tal^n  ^ 

Itineraries  of  M’ilUam  ^ 

'Pton  CoWesf^,  to  Jerusalem.  A.  D. 
uro  ” wev  is  giving  advice  to  travelers 
might  go  to  the  Holy  Hand  alter 
him.  all  sorts  of  advice,  even  to  the 

ye  scha.  takeyowre  asse 
at  port  Jaffe,  be  not  to  longe  beh.noe 

o^lmr  asse.  for  ye  echal  pay  no  more  fore 


longy  club. 


SltB,- 

t'ltf  fi 
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Pieces  for  Wind  Instruments  by 
Two  Frenchmen  and  One  for  WinC| 
Instruments  and  Piano  by  ^ at, 
Austrian— Mr.  Newland’s  Becital , 

The  Hongy  Club  (Messrs. 
miarre  Metzger.  Debuchy,  Hackeoarin 
and  Gebhard).  assisted  by  Alessra 

pom,  Vannini.  Helleberg  and  KloeP 
lei,  gave  the  first  concert  of  its  ini 
sfason  last  night,  in  Chlckerlng  lUU 
The  program  included  these  p ec 
to  Boston; 

tiulntet  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn.  bj8S®”genbei|i 
Piano,  op.  •)iv-"-  :',;:"'"^;'  anBlals.  . 


iSsxiet  for  d“te.^  oboe^  .^Kd'^Malherl 


|tILburn'’rard”"jIiss  ire^ 

-:s’e%'es“rwrnd^f”urtech^^^^^^^ 

posse-ses 


found  in  a faC-simile  pnnteu  in  ine  ,g  . . 

current  number  of  the  Hondon  Musical  ti^ally  a necessity  and 

Tlm^  to  the  case  of  Gluck  there  >s  Pff  MTth  technic  alone 

absolutely  no  ju.stification  i-r  the  uiii 


elarinet.  horn.  , 

Octet  for  flute,  olioe.  two  p„'-wall 

born,  trumpet,  two  ’ "extet  Df 

Of  these  three  P'®?®?.L*>nB.^ished.  i 
Malherbe  Is  trie  most  ^‘®'^^e^‘expresi : 
contains  ideas  bit  h are  , ^ ggp 
ed;  there  is  a sense  of  tonal 
cially  in  the  andaiitino  nP'L  ,g  grac  |(| 
there  is  melody  in  the  Ai  J 

(There  is  true  'Anely  blen<lj 

^antino.  and  the  c°'°f®flupnt  movomei, 
ed  The  Finale  is  a tlueni  _ „ 


t"?at  drma^ids  bp",^"nlcM  skfil. 

curacy  and  genertU  tec  ni^^  won! 


juracy  and  gencr^  j-eo 

ve  may  cnvsc  ^ Herzogenbei  g’s  Quintet  is  to  ^ 

j«se  for  ye  schal  pay  no  more  foie  He  e ^ ®°''d  muslcianj^ 

the  bt^^t  than  fore  the  worst.  And  ye,  ^;%'fghrr‘’font?aVnt 

j;:„g^.eve  youre  asman  curtesy  " , ^ouM  absorbed ^in^^ 


®'juVe’-and  describes  '‘lipping  ’ a®  "°"® 
of  the  best  preserved  of  mediaeval  tra- 
ditions 


,eloubt  absorbed  in  ‘ ai| 

.problems.  He  \n”  w thorough 

fecund  musician  K , v»i«a  ideas  a 

h^s  trade:  Unfortunately  h.s 

jgenerally  as  commonplace  ^ 

£;anship  is  smooth,  there  a.^^i 
jn  this  Quintet  that  commana 


Oivj  — 

ter  for  wonder.  MTth  technm  alone 

irei.1  -V  , , Irtistic  salvation  Is  not 

lain  There  is  suoh  a German  word  as  . ...  It  is  the  raritj  with 

Gliick.  but  it  means  luck  and  has  ,‘^?™^„flvlne. 


noiWng  “to  do  wUh  the  composer  of  g„(.e°'of  n"iggUng  detail  in  Plai’Ing. 
O^heus.’  His  name  is  Christoph  M'.l-  part  of  a young  d6- 


lii-ald 
1 less 


absence  oi  iub6i*/-a  .^oune  qe- 

'“i.,.r‘'toTSu'«.''™  ■»«..  ™ ;?ir.no  ..  .kJ 


wTshab  soon  “ hSn 

._  "SVa&Yier,  Senurnann 


-v.S».w.h- 1. . »; " “r 

ecery  respectable  looking  pe^o"-  “.'I®. f."  mSJ. 


by  such  names  as 
ad  Mdziirt.” 


every  respemauiv  ^ratls-the  pa 

sr.;‘*s  *.s»”  k.k  t-  ■ 

, bakhshish.  Tou 

he  certainly  claim  a bakhs’nish  ’’ 

1 remember  a passage  In  ^ 

S grlmage”  where  he  speaks  of  Bakh 


^"o"v'‘e'i;ien^stVra.l  spun  out,  ay^n«“ 

the  conscientl^s  man  ha  ^ 


the  conscientious  11  He  n 

give  his  hearers  full  i“vicons  " 

llone  his  way.  ^^usic  le-XlM^, 

Speak  fespectfully  of  hU  la 

will  acquaint  , qimselves  ''1 

.try;,  and  . the  ^ works  thems^ 


a,  V <v..v  the  works  themse..^- 
jsurely  go  'be  g^at  bu  grm^ 
'which,  accord  ng  the  bin  Is 


'which,  according  to  sir  t the  , 

Is  not  to  be  bljed.  but  tne  „ 


oponus.  and  all  manner  of  cham 
l-miisic  that  was  heard  once  and!  (ht 
Islhly  praised  on  the  night  of' 

I'ormanee  by  friends  and  pupils. 

It  tVallly’s  octet  Is  a disappointmo 


ensor  I'ad  '.irbldden  the  sali 
bool.-  and  uized  all  the  copie;; 
Ircnlii  lion. 


, composer  l.s  rich,  a club  man."aj 
Ecty  swell,  who  takes  hlm.solf  seri-  engcrly  looking  torwnrd  to  the 

lly,  and  is  taken  seriou.sly,  it  seems,  livision  of  Austria  by  Itnssia,  and 
liome  of  the  Parisian  critics.  Surely,  Oerinanv  after  the  death  of  the  pres- 

‘i-t‘"o',?tersi'er^i'^e°^"r?td’refi^?f"o"f^  i'"'”';” 

lamateur.  There  is  groping,  as  in!''''’*  <ared,  hut  for  (he  sake 

r darkness;  there  is  seldom  any  i of  geniality  and  from  a.  disire  to  for- 
continuity  of  thought;  the  melody  | w.ard  eoincrsafion.  Me  said  he  could 
Jot  distinguished;  .and  there  are  no  ’ 
effects,  even  raw  or  bizarre.  Too 


n the  composer  is  seen  sparring  for 
,i.  Seldom  is  there  a happy  com- 
•tion  of  timbres,  and  when  the  com- 
k is  at  hl.s  best,  he  is  a person  of 
hary  Ideas  who  suggests  the  need 
Ichooling,  it  he  should  still  persist 
i'ritlng. 

performance  of  the  pieces  was 
lllent  throughout,  and  often  char- 
•ized  by  a tine  display  of  solo 
try  as  W'ell  as-  admirable  en- 
)le.  One  might  have  wished  at 
s for  more  solidity  and  quality 
le  extreme  low  notes  of  the  first 
Don,  but  the  performance  as  a 
e was  worthy  of  the  high  reputa- 
already  enjoyed  by  the  Club, 
i'  audience  applauded  the  rtipve- 
Ls  of  the  Quintet,  and  wa.s  e.spe- 
■ demonstrative  in  approval  after 
\ndantino  and  Presto  by  Malherbe. 

= second  concert  will  be  on  Jan.  5. 

Thilip  Hale. 


not  endure  the  An.slrlans,  and  yon 
would  have  thought  from  hl.s  llcree 
tones  that  they  had  done  him  some 
bodily  injury.  We  reminded  him  of 
the  Prussian  saying:  ■‘The  Ravarlans 
are  the  connecting  link  between  tiio 
Austrians  and  men."  and  he  thanked 
VIS  heartily  and  was  in  good  humor 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  Ono  such 
story  against  fellow  Christians  was 
enough  for  the  day,  or  we  should 
have  added  an  anecdote  from  Sir  Hor- 
ace Rumbold's  "Recollections  of  a Di- 
plomatist." Sir  Horace  knew  the  Metter- 
nich  family  in  exile  at  Brighton  and 
he  had  strong  Austrian  proclivities; 
nevertheless  he  tells  good  stories  about 
the  childish  Emperor  Ferdinand.  Met- 
ternicli  wished  to  submit  to  the  Em- 
peror some  important  papers.  He 
found  him  drumming  on  a w’indow  and 
muttering  as  he  watched  the  crowd. 
“Don’t  bother!"  w'as  all  he  would  say. 
At  last  he  turned  and  exnltingly  cried: 
“150!"  The  Emperor  had  made  a v/ager 
with  himself  that  the  carriage  thus 
numbered  w'OulJ  pass  within  a given 
time. 


IK.  NEWXAND’S  RECITAL. 

I 

r.  David  Newland,  lyric  tenor, 

^ a song  recital  last  evening  in 
tinglon  Chambers  Hall.  He  has 
rally  a good  voice,  of  light  and 
eable  quality;  it  is  not  brilliant. 

;sang  songs  by  Mackenzie,  Nevin, 
dl.  Mascagni  (“Thy  Star”),  Schu- 

tn,  Ries,  Brahms,  Massenet,  Mac-  t i i • . 

tell,  Rubinstein,  and  the  wsll-known  I m January 

uj  1 from  “Gioconda.”  He  was  heard 
is  best  advantage  in  Nevlri’s  “Oh, 

We  Two  Were  Maying”  and  Ro- 
“Alone."  His  performance  of 
[l(mann’s  "Thou  Art  Like  a Flower  ” 

“Separation"  and  MacDowell's 
Ltlald  Sings  Light”  also  gave  pleas- 
' The  best  feature  of  his  singing 
is  legato,  which  was  admirable 
ighout  the  concert.  His  intonation 
not  secure  in  some  of  the  SvDngs- 
a.s  a decided  tendency  to  fall  be- 
the  pitch  on  his  e.xtreme  upper 
and  In  the  song  by  Mascagni  lie  i 
constantly  fiat.  There  was- a good-  ■■ 
ami  friendly  audience.  Mr  Carl  I 
■e,  the  violinist,  played  piec'e.s  by 
■■Wilhelmj.  Bazzini  and  Chelius. 

Almon  Fairbanks  was  the  accom-  j 


France  is  to  have  a new  postage 
stamp.  The  issue  will  probably  ho 
The  design  will 
the  woman-sower  of  Louis  Oscar 
Roty  which  alieady  appears  on  smaller 
coins.  Rotv  h,a.s  presented  his  design 
to  the  Post  Orticc.  which,  it  is  raid,  is 
equivalent  to  a.  gift  of  .$10,000;  fur  that 
amount  is  realized  by  the  first  sales  of 
a new  issue  to  philatelists.  He  has  a 
rival  in  generosity.  Mouchon.  the 
creator  of  the  old  stamp,  who  will  en- 
grave the  new.  The  color  will  be 
changed  to  a deeper  red. 


KOCIAN’S  RECEPTION. 


;mian  Violin  Virtuoso  Gave  His 
st  Recital  in  Symphony  Hall 
3t  Night. 

cian.  the  Bohemian  violin  virtuoso, 
good  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
reception  accorded  hint  at  Sym- 
y Hall  last  evening  by  a.  thousand 
c lovers  who  attended  his  first 
al  In  this  city.  The  young  artist 
; here  from  a.  series  of  triumphs 
e leading  cities  of  the  Old  World, 
vas  assisted  by  Miss  Julie  Geyer, 
st,  and  Franz  Spindler.  accom- 
it.  The  program  opened  with 
iijioven’s  sonata  in  C minor  by  Ko- 
and  Miss  Geyer.  followed  by  the 
ynance,"  by  Joachim,  and  the 
Perpetuo,”  by  Ries,  in  both 
hlch  Kocian  demonstrated  the  per- 
I Hon  of  his  art.  winning  three  re- 
He  subsequently  rendered  a 
Ftiful  “Dumka”  of  his  own  and  the 
’ka  Madrooka”  by  his  master,  Sev- 
and  Paganini’s  “I  Palpltl.”  The 
generous  applause  was  given  him 
ri'l  three  renditions.  Miss  Geyer's 
•Ibuflons  were  a “Gavotte  and 
Nations."  by  Rameau,  an  “Etude  de 
'ert,“  by  Liszt.  “Berceuse.”  by 
■elt  and  a valse  by  Rubinstein, 
our  solos  won  the  warm  approba- 
of  the  audience  and  Miss  Geyer 
forced  to  respond  to  encores.  Ko- 
will  give  his  next  recital  on  Sat- 
ily  afternoon  of  next  w'eek. 


The  writer  of  an  article  publi.shed  in 
I the  Edinburgh  Revie W‘  believes  that  the 
j day  of  the  novel  is  over.  After  Seolt 
I and  Jane  Austen  came  ■writers  who  used 
the  novel  as  a pulpit  from  which  the.v 
preached  their  own  views  of  life;  Dick- 
ens. The.ckery.  George  Eliot,  Cliarlotte 
Bronte.  Charles  Kingsley  down  to 
Stevenson.  M'es.srs.  Hardy  and  Meredith 
have  never  Iteen  “wholly  popular,”  be- 
' cause  they  broke  the  conv-ention. 
“Every  fool,"  says  the  reviewer,  “can 

write  a novel— and  most  fools  do.” 

Hence  novelists  who  are  not  fooUs,  ac- 
cording to  him,  Anthony  Hope.  Mrs. 
Hi’mpl’ii'y  Ward,  Kipling  and  Hewlett, 
arc  now  writing  plays.  We  fear  the. 
revie-w'e;  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
colonial  brand  of  novel  publishei'  in  the  \ 
United  States  or  he  would  not  mike 
such  harsh  and  sweeinrg  statements. 


We  learn  from  L'ltalie  (Nov.  Ill,  a j 
Fre-ch  newspaper  published  at  Rome,  i 
that  “theoretical  American  misses"  | 
have  their  teeth  and  eye-  | 
blows  pulled  out  so  that  they  ] 
can  replace  them  with  a more  ornamen-  i 
tal  article,  one  more  to  their  taste,  'Fur-  I 
thcrmore  it  is  a common  practice  for  j 
tliem  to  .set  diamonds  and  jtearls  in  \ 
their  teeth  and  nails.  We  h.ave  knowm  j 
this  for  the  last  five  ^•ears.  t'Ut  we  re- 
membered the  prosperity  of  tlie  Fergu- 
son family  a.nd  attended  strictly  to  our 
own  affairs.  Now  that  these  facts  are  ; 
known  across  the  Atlantic  and  are  gos- 
sip In  the  streets  of  Romo,  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  cla.ssed  among  these  that 
have  eyes  and  they  see  not. 


/ 


FUfi  YESTERDAY, 
mun  bo  may  nut  meut, 

I am  not  for  vou. 
t profit  that  our  love  w as  -sv\out, 
ly  make  we  such  a(Jo? 
for  the  sake  of  j’cstcrday. 

|d  all  wo  to  kn-iw, 

can  1 take  the  lonely  way, 
ov  can  I let  you  go? 

> «'ars  ])ass  on  with  thorn  and  a«jw'rs, 
■^|d  We  grow  old  alone, 
chapters  of  this  life  of  ours 
' J'  finished  one  by  one. 
lSf(tor  the  -■’jakc'of  what  we  were, 

• .fd  what  \vc  yet  may  be, 

■ €>*Vv-in  remember  all  our  prayer 
I * give  you  back  to  me! 

V .saw  yesterday  an  admirable  In- 
Bfiion— ihe  deodorize’d  automobile, 
if  sonieone  will  deodorize  codfish 
[table  use  so  that  there  will  be 
(Jess  as  well  as  boneless  cod,  the 
will  be  easier  for  us  all. 

let  us  not  be  local,  parochial  to- 
neither  let  us  be  autobiographical, 
us  survey  mankind  calmly  from 
to  Peru. 


read  of  a pleasing  instance  of 
in  Turkey.  The  Sultan  presented 
Irder  to  Mr.  Morawitz,  the  author 
Ibook  on  'furkish  finances.  On  the 
[day  of  this  compliment,  the  Turk- 


Of  course  -women  like  to  liave  beauti- 
ful teeth,  and  therefore  they  must  take 
care  of  them.  Mohammed  said  to  his 
follow'ers:  "Cleanse  your  mouths  with 
toothpicks:  for  your  mouths  are  the 
abode  of  the  guardian  angels.”  .'^nd 
there  are  men  'W’ho  have  gloried  in  their 
teeth.  Thus  Nicholaiis  Sojerus,  a Belgian, 
a person  of  great  integrity  and  pi  udence, 
had  a set  of  teeth  of  such  an  unusual 
property,  “that  being  struck  upon  with 
a sort  of  Indian  wood,  they  were  seen  to 
sparkle  fire  as  if  they  were  flints." 
He  was  much  admired  therefor  in  soci- 
ety circles.  This  was  delivered  unto 
BarUioIiii  by  the  brother.  William  So- 
jerus, a person  well  skilled  in  the  Greek 
language. 

At  the  same  time  tastes  haie  varied. 

1 .\mong  the  ancient  Chinese  black  teelh 
' were  the  most  -fashionable,  and  the 
same  is  said  -of  the  women  of  Din  and 

Calcutta.  The  Bonzes  used  to  sild 
j theirs  or  make  them  vellow.  Marco  Polo 
knew  women  in  Cardandan  who  wore 
j thin  gold  over  their  teeth.  .\nd  the 
women  of  Java  set  e.xamples  to  Amer- 
I ican  girls,  for  they  pulled  out  their 
' teeth  and  replaced  them  by  others  of 
gold,  silver,  copper  or  iron. 


' iiersiiaslon  deep  aThlglit  with  ..  pttsi 
of  raw  beefsti-.-ik  bandaged  to  their 
face  to  preserve  the  legendar.v  beaut.' 
uf  complexion.  There  i-;  no  doubt 
I about  this.  So  long  ago  Henry  III.  of 
I France  applied  to  his  face  before  go- 
ing to  bed  a paste  of  flour  ami  whites 
I of  eggs,  and  Haliaiis  wore  in  the  house 
a mask  made  of  flour,  creaui,  honey  and 
olive  oil. 


If  you  wisli  to  see  wliat  brunettes  in 
all  ages  have  done  to  be  blondes,  rend 
“Les  Femmes  Blondes  Scion  Ics  Peln- 
tres  de  I’Ecole  de  Venise,”  by  two 
Venetians  (Paris  1865). 

Mr.  Brookfield  tells  in  his  “Random 
Recollecllons"  a stor.v  of  the  pla.v- 
actor’s  power  of  absorption. 

A young  play-aetress  with  only  one 
line  to  speak  in  the  piece  was  “so  de- 
termined to  do  her  duty  to  ihe  public, 
and  the  management  that  every  night 
she  used  first  of  all  to  get  her  dresser 
to  whiten  lier  from  the  forehead  and 
neck  down  to  her  waist  with  blonde  de 
perle;  then  when  she  had  made  tip  and  i 
completed  her  toilet  she  would  drink  a [ 
magnum  of  champagne  to  ’pull  herself  ' 
together.’  Then  she  w'ould  sit  for  the 
remainder  of  her  time  descanting  upon 
the  nerve-destroying  nature  of  a theat- 
rical career,  debating  whether  the 
monetary  triumph  of  a stage  success 
■was  worth  the  price  the  artist  had  to 
pay  in  the  sacrifice  'jf  nerve  tissue,  of 
peace  of  mind,  of  home  life,  oX  domes- 
tic pleasures." 

I MASCAGNI  CONCERT. 


Excerpts  From  His  “Eternal  City’' 
M-usic  and  “William  Ratcliff” 
Performed  for  the  First  Time  in 
Boston — “Cavalleria  Rusticana” 

Makes  the  Second  Part. 

Mr.  Mascagni  and  his  opera  company 
gave  a concert  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall,  the  first  concert  of  a series  for 
the  week.  The  first  number  of  the  pro- 
gram was  made  up  of  Interludes  Nos. 
3 and  4 of  the  incidental  music  compos- 
ed by  Mr.  Mascagni  for  the  play  “The 
Eternal  City.”  I have  not  read  the 
novel  on  which  the  play  is  founded,  and 
I have  not  seen  the  play,  so  the  music 
performed  last  night  was  to  me  with- 
out significance  as  illustrative  of  any- 
thing that  had  preceded  or  was  to 
come.  It  was  absolute  music.  Yet  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  composer 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  moods 
and  used  harmonic  progressions  and 
rhythms,  and  mixed  his  colors  with 
definite  scenic  purpose.  The  third  in- 
terlude is  of  a contemplative  nature 
and  in  the  course  of  his  contemplation 
the  composer  thought  of  Wagner,  for 
the  very  opening  harmonies  drew  the 
attention  to  the  “Ring”  and  our  old 
friend  Wotan.  Wagner  was  soon  for- 
gotten and  there  was  the  true  Mascag- 
ni, in  gentle  mood.  For  concert  pur- 
pose the  fourth  Interlude  is  the  more 
striking.  It  is  animated,  originally 
melodious,  interestingly  scored,  indeed 
fascinating  music. 

Mr.  Bellattl  sang  Douglaste  descrip- 
tion of  London  from  “Wiinam  Rat- 
cliff.” This  and  the  two  Interludes 
were  performed  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  description  would  no  doubt  be 
more  effective  on  the  stage,  but,  al- 
though Mr.  Bellatti’s  voice  did  not 
fully  meet  the  demands,  the  spirit  and 
the  dash  of  the  vocal  part,  and  the 
highly  original  structure  .and  orches- 
I tration  of  the  accompaniment  made 
'their  way  irresistibly  in  Symphony 
Hail,  and  the  piece  was  redemanded. 
Heine  represents  Douglas  on  his  re- 
turn to  Maegregor’s  Castle  describing 
his  sojourn  in  London;  how  he  saw 
■by  night  and  slept  by  day;  how  he  and 
j his  companions  bet  and  swore  a.nd 
I guzzled  and  tried  to  dodge  pickpockets; 

: how  the  very  dress  of  the  English, 

I fhsir  waspish  coats,  stiff  collars,  and 
Babylonian  hats  annoyed  l.im  beyond 
measure.  The  music  is  vivid,  pictorial, 
with  the  suggestion  of  travel  and 
hurry  and  the  crowd.  Mr.  Bellattl  sang 
with  spirit. 

Mrs.  Bianc-hini  Cappelli,  that  ad- 
mirable singer  and  actress  in  the  now 
famous  performance  of  ’’Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”  was  severely  handicapped 
by  her  choice  of  an  aria  from  Verdi’s 
“Nabuco,”  an  intolerable  aria.  Mr. 
Mascagni  accompanied  her  on  the  pi- 
ano. 

Mr.  Mascagni  then  gave  an  impres- 
sive and  exciting  reading  of  Tscbal- 
kowsky’s  ”1812”  overture,  which  the 
composer  wrote  for  an  out-of-door  per- 
formance. The  battle  music  was  true 
music  of  war.  last  night;  yet  the  in- 
terpretation was  not  merely  intense;  it 
was  discriminative,  as  well  as  poetic 
and  stirring,  and  it  deserved  the  furi- 
ous applause  that  followed. 

A performance  of  "Cavalleria  Rustl- 
bAna”  with  Miss  Pameti,  Miss  de 
Fihppi,  Miss  del  Parto  and  Messrs. 
Schiavazzl  and  Bellattl  was  the  seconti 
part  of  the  concert. 

Concerts  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Mas- 
company  in  Symphony 
Hall  tonight.  Friday  evening,  Satur- 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  night. 
Ca^valleria  R’usticana”  ■w-ill  be  given 
each  time.  The  program  tonight  will 
include  the  introduction  to  ’’William 
Ratcliff,”  Verdi's  overture  to  ”Na- 
buco,”  the  romanza  from  “Un  Ballo 
In  MaTOhera”  a.nd  an  aria  from  ’’Aida.” 
Mrs.  Cappelli  will  sing  Santuzza, 


XOVEMBBIl. 
ml  titm  flo  ■ ava', 

flee  awa.v  always.  - -D’.VnuuitzIo. 

’'  wUtful  look  the  grave  earth  ■wcarr 
Our  mother,  dispoeuess’d  of  flowersl 
in  many  a leaf-fitrewn,  windy  place 
I see  her  yearning  face: 

And  know  with  what  a heavy  heart  elu  h.  .irs 
The  empty  hours. 

But  never  swifter  ran  the  stream 
O’er  mossy  boulders  in  the  sun. 

Than  time  beneath  the  pallid  skies 
She  scans  with  mournful  eyes, 

A little  spare  to  slumber  In,  and  dream. 

Then  tvinter’s  done! 

O lamentable  heart.  I sigh  with  you 
In  lone,  dismantled  woods,  hearing  each 
gust 

That  fray.s  the,  barren  brancheal  Tet  I 
know 

How  fast  the  year  doth  go. 

Hastening  the  birth  of  blossoms,  while  and 
blue. 

That  now  are  dust. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  a.  mother’s 
devotion.  The  only  child  of  Dudley 
Hardy,  the  well-known  artist  in  black- 
and-white,  was  seized  with  acute  diph- 
theria. Immediate  medical  assistance 
was  Impossible  when  the  nurse  sum- 
moned the  mother.  Mrs.  Hardy  .sucked 
the  poisonous  matter  from  her  son’s 
throat;  he  recovered;  and.  she  who 
came  near  dying  in  consequence  of  her 
self-sacrifice,  is  now  out  of  d.anger.  In 
the  eighties  Mrs.  Hardy.  then  Miss 
Mniholland,  was  a play-actress  in  Ixm- 
don. 


A soft  answer  docs  not  .always  turn 
away  wrath.  We  read  yesterday  of  a 
man  who,  feeling  well,  kicked  the  land- 
lari.v  in  the  eye.  A sailor  remarked; 
“That  is  not  a proper  thing  to  do.”  Was' 
the  rnan  ashame-d'.’  Did  he  run  for 
brown  paper  and  vinegar?  Or  did  ne  re- 
member suddenly  that  he,  too,  had  a 
m-m-m-uther  and  burst  into  a passion- 
ate flood  of  tears?  O.  no.  He  stabbed 
the  sailor  five  or  six  times  with  a 
anifkcr.snee.  

The  man  that  invented  the  apart- 
ment house.  Mr.  Thoma.s  Kirkpatrick, 
is  dead.  Since  he  did  not  invent  the 
apartment  house  janitor,  may  he  rest 
In  peace. 

What  eyc.s  Professor  Leopold  Mabil-  j 
leau  must  have!  He  secs  Americ'in  mil- i 
lionaires  placing  their  wealth  in  the  j 
hands  of  their  employes.  This  must  be  I 
going  on  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago,  j 
[ Here  in  Boston  even  millionaires  are 
conservative. 

The  German  Emperor  slept  one  night 
In  England  at  Lowther  Hall.  We  read 
ithe,  list  of  persons  who  had  the  honor 
■of  sleeping  ■wdth  him  under  the  same 
roof,  but  no  reference  i.s  made  by  the 
English  journals  to  the  ghost  that 
Iiaunts  the  place.  We  remembered  j 
vaguely  that  Lov.dher  Hall  had  a ghost  j 
— just  as  therte  is  a .spectre  of  some  ; 
sort  on  every  respectable  plantation  in  ; 
Virginia— and  we  consulted  our  favorite 
book  on  ghosts.  Our  memory  had  not 
deceived  us.  .lemmy  Lowther.  bet- 
ter known  as  the  "bad  Lord  Lonsdale,” 
■was  -a.  disgrace,  even  to  the  English 
aristocracy.  His  body  was  buried  v/ith 
dlfflculty,  and  it  nearb’  knocked  over 
the  clergyman,  who  was  offering  the 
last  prayers.  Nor  would  Jemmy  be  de- 
: cent  in  his  grave.  He  used  to  haunt  the 
stables,  plague  the  men  and  horses,  and  1 
he  and  his  phantom  coach-and-si.x  have  j 
an  unpleasant  habit  or  scouring  the! 
country  round.  Did  William  see  or  hear! 
him?  Did  his  imperial  hair  shoot  sky-  ! 


■ward  in  imitation  of  his  moustache? 


While  we  are  thinking  of  ghosts,  we  | 
m.ay  say  that  Zola's  unfinished  novel  is  ] 
being  completed  and  prepared  for  the  I 
press  b,v  a,  rising  j-oiing  Spiritualist, 
who  holds  communion  with  the  dead 
novelist.  At  least  this  Is  the  story  in 
Paris.  The  fact  that  Zola,  during  hit 
life  Ttas  not  distingui.shed  by  his  fait! 
in  a,  spiritual  existence  has  nothing  to  <1. 
with  the  case.  Like  a philosopher,  he 
accepts  the  situation. 


tVe  are  also  told  by  this  noble  Roman 
that  young  English  swells  of  the  male 


Philip  Hale. 


And  here  i.s  an  instance  of  irony  loved 
■by  the  Greeks,  Mr.  T.  H.  Dobson,  a 
famous  English  footballer  and  .sprinter, 
and  the  son  of  a f.'imotis  athlete,  died 
lately  from  eating  mussels. 

There  must  be  considerable  license 
given  to  play-actors  in  Belgium.  At 
IJ^ge  a musical  comedy,  ”Les  Pet- 
ards”—’’the  Rounders” — you  probaitly 
have  seen  the  adaptation,  was  produced. 
In  this  original  version,  one'  of  the  ' 
chief  characters  is  the  King  of  Illyria, 
a.  most  dissipated  person.  The  actor 
tiiat  took  the  part  was  made  up  as 
King  Leopold.  Loyal  citizens  hooted 
him,  other  citizens  cheered;  the  police  , 
took  a hand;  all  in  all.  the  performance' 
was  checkered  but  not  dull. 

We  learn  from  Paris  the  true  story 
of  the  Bernh.ardt  row  In  Berlin.  Some 
rude  boys  got  behind  her  carriage  and 
kept  yelling:  ’’Old  Jevmss!  you  stink  nf 
g.'trlic!”  which  was  net  a pretty  thi'o.g 
to  do.  The  police  drove  them  ,aw,ay  but 
Sarah  laughed  and  said:  "Let  them 


derr^nsuatc:  It  I.  a ‘ 

vouth.-  S^»  could  afford  to  bo  ^ 
apirtt?.  for  seven  performajices  nettcu 
her  JIT.SOO.  


She  might  also  have  comforted  hcrsilf 
Tv-lth  the  thougnt  of  Flavius 
us  Augustus.  "And  K-c.'iuse  hee  would 
rot  let  silo  anie  oeeaslen  of  re.ormlns 
mllltarie  discipline,  when  a certain  gal- 
lant youth  smelling  hole 
halroes  and  perfurr.e.s  came  unto  him. 
to  give  thanks  for  an  Office  obtained 
r.t  his  hands,  after  a strange  counten- 
ance shewing  his  dislike  of  him  hee 
gave  him  also  In  words,  a most  hitter 
and  grievous  cluck',  saving.  ‘I  would 
rather  thou  haddest  stunke  cf  garllvke. 
and  so  revoked  his  letters  patents  for 
the  giaunt.”  Perhaps  we  have  told  this 

stoiy  before,  hut  it  may  be  told  at 
once  a year,  now  that  men  as  we  I as 
women  poison  the  air  wi-.i  t.ieir 
sett.  Is. 


The  .kli  ma’tT’"with  hi.s  luxurious  1 ' He  wtj'viufortunate  t^'nl’seWiiig 
hon.c  •his  books,  hIs  ability  to  enter-  the  fact  that  It  was  ? 

Ulr  iT  eft^eu  r^stles.s.  and  he  seeks  ' ,ght.  a night  of  family  tetm  °n  ar<j 

a -lull  for  diversion.  H.'  knows  hl.s  ! tnei-rlmont,  when  it  Is  not  the  . 

wife's  opinions  on  all  matter.«  of  world-  j music-lovers  to  tWnk^ 

him:  and  his  own  son  is  of  another  I neetho- 


gcneration.  with  tastes  that  are  str.inge 
to  him.  trv  as  he  may  to  be  in  sym- 
p.ithv.  as  Colonel  N'ewcome  tided  to 
umJersfjiid  Clive.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  poor  man  feels  a like  need  of 
amusement'.’ 


And  where  shall  the  poor  man  go? 
His  rooms  arc  in  confusion,  none  too 
neat  in  spite  of  the  endeavors  of  his 
wife.  Or  he  lias  one  room.  HIs  wlt« 
is  worn  out  with  the  work  of  the  day. 
The  children  are  sk  k or  complaining. 
He  often  stays  in  and  helps  and  con- 
soles. But  there  arc  times  when  he 
must  go  out.  .somewhere,  anywhere. 


Sar.vh  ma.y  use  garlic  .et  the  .idMce 
Of  o physician:  for  Eo.vpion.  I 

Avkeiina  .end  Hhases  all  agree  t^hat  a 
ea-glc  of  garlic  Is  u.sef-al  in  toocha  he. 
relieves  sclall.'a.  and  tlcars  the  voice. 
It  is  also  con.meniied  .-s  a \etmir.i„e. 
Of  course  she  lememb.rs  Hie  unhappy 
tnt.  of  thj  young  merchant  cf  Bagmlad 
and  .after  eating  or  gargling  washes  l.ei 
hands  10  times  with  potash  and  40  tjmes 
with  galangals  t:id  40  times  with  soap. 


•Phis  is  'he  kind  ef  story  that  Mr.  C. 
R Sims  is  now  telling;  "Once  late  at 
night  1 stood  and  looked  at  a heauti.ul 
Hatiie  in  the  window  of  an  art 
u.n  near  Boi  d Street.  The  lights  had 
been  left  on  through  the 
ness  * was  gazing  admirlr.gll  at  tu 
"tatoe.  when  a voice  muttered  m my 
tar.  ‘The  original  of  that  is  ’u  f.re  i h ^ 
Palace  at  Florcnte.  I i-aw  it  there  yt  .^e 
a-.->  ' I turned  and  found  thaf  mj  com 
pinion  was  a tall 

t.nttered  clothes,  over  his  oouldci. 
suspended  by  a piece  of  string,  '’'‘ts  ti 
canvas  bag  of  the  Ikndon  r»g  p.cker. 


Where  would  you  have  him  go?  To 
Borne  reading  room?  He  has  learned  from 
the  newspapers  that  reading  rooms  are 
unheatthfiil.  full  of  poisonous  air,  too 
■hot;  that  microbes  crowd  the  air.  He 
cannot  Uilk  in  a reading  room.  He 
leads  with  difficulty  and  without  much 
enjovment.  even  when  the  .story  is  of 
murtlcr  and  In  a.  newspaper.  But  lie 
will  find  Bill  and  Mike  and  Johnny  in 
the  saloon,  and  he  ran  talk  with  them. 
And  so  Mr.  Poindexter  goes  to  the 
Porphyry  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Slind 
■ly.  and  Wltherson.  and  Jocelyn  and 
others.  The  poor  man  cannot  affoixl  to 
go  to  the  theatre.  He  can  afford  to 
buy  a few  glasses  of  beer. 


/yi'' 


ince  in  a land  not  barren  sf"': 
lecause  Thou  dost  Thy  grace  atstlll. 
iy  lot  is  lain  Blest  be  Th>  will, 
md  since  these  biting  frosts  but  kill 

;;rs.  I.  m.  Tw 

.•hat  seed  Thou  sow  st.  Blest  oe  i.  j 
31est  be  'Thy  Dew.  and  blest  Thy  frost, 
\nd  happy  I to  be  so  crost. 
vnd  cur’d  by  Crosses  at  Th>  cost. 

for  as  Thy  hand  the  weather  steers 

so  thrive  I best  ’twlxt  Joyes 

and  all  the  year  have  some  grean  Kais 


"With  a song  of  „fter 

Perhaps  the  true  ^ ® end^r 

tU  the  most  thankful,  and 
hanks  not  merely  on  an 
;iven  over  to  inP>-dinate  eating  and^c 
seouenl  sluggishness  of  mind 
days  when  there  is  apparently  no  P 
text  for  thanksgiving. 


For  the  true  pessimist  is  ^ 

me\®odramaUrMS°toph^^ 

a Diogenes  in  his  tub.  He  i^s  one  that 
sees  things  as  they  are  without  Wmk 
ing  and  without  cowardly  self  decep 
tion  Nor  does  he, 

sight,  sit  down  to  weep  with  folded 
hands. 


The  pessimist  steps  in  and  sa>s. 
“Vcs.  yes.  this  is  deplorable.  Bill  ought 
to  ho  Interested  In  geography,  history,  ] 
biology  and  all  the  other  ologies.  He  | 
should  appreciate  the  Dowell  lectures; 
but  he  doesn’t.  He  prefers  to  gossip 
•with  his  mates  in  a warm  and  lighted 
room,  where  he  can  drink  beer  and 
smoke  and  chaff  and  talk  about  bosses 
and  strikes  and  politics  and  the  new 
family  in  the  tenement.  And  this  Is 
man  made,  aceordlng  to  authority,  in 
the  Image  of  his  Maker.”  The  pessimist 
admits  the  wretchedness  of  drunken- 
ness and  brawls  and  wife-beating,  but 
savs’  “It  you  forbid  men  to  drink,  they 
win  drink'  in  a spirit  of  defiance  if  fo- 
lio other  reason.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
what  thev  do  drink  is  at  least  ascent 
stuff,  and  that  the  stuff  is  sold  under 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  ^od 
beer  is  better  than  kidney-rotting 
swipes;  good  whisky  is  less  harmful 
than  the  poison  that  makes  a weak- 
headed  man  suddenly  see  all  things  red. 
And  let  us  see  to  it  that  Bill  s home 
\B  more  comfortable.”  And  yet  this  man 
is  called  by  some  a pessimist,  because 
he  would  help  and  raise  man  through 
his  infirmities. 

We  have  taken  only  this  one  instance. 
A pessimist,  we  insist,  is  inhsrently  a 
man  of  humor,  common 
tfce  force  of  natural  laws  which  In  this 
veorld  often  seem  cruel  to  us 
■vrt,  have  not  the  clear  vision  that 
B’weeps  eternity  as  with  a field  glajss. 


We'”nwved  pieces  by  Haydn.  Beetho 
ven"  cimC.  Lucas,  Lescliem 

' pla.uJ?»  of  iin 

Fxcellent  reading  in  these  days  when 
more  attention  Is  paid  P'^^V-octors  and 
T%lav-actresses.  single  men  and  -nomen. 
fiddlers  and  pianists  than 
poets,  philanthropists  Is  ’ 

^^ravels  Among,  and  Rcfie.ctions  on 
Jen  and  Women  in  All  C-ountrles  by 

^ "the  value  of  play-actors  and  the 

Cy  were  -^t  off.  and  brought  out 

L J when  there  was  a desire  to  aston- 
ish' the  natives  or  provide  them  with 
alsemem  to  prevent  politl^.al  disturb 
To  support  them  there  was  a 
sni>rial  tax  He  was  shocked  one  morn- 
mT  when  invUed  to  go  shooting  he 
;:frn:d"?harthe  game  was  to^be^f-nd 

among  the  old  ..^-hat  would 

strance  the  host  replied.  useless, 

you?  When  they  are  old  “"<1  - 

would  you  still  tax  the  P<^P  ^ 
benefit,  and.  an  even  Ettaf  . 
wrould  you  still  have  them  P^^orm^^^^ 
that  the  manner  of  your  i 

n come  to  pass  that  aged  women  are 
w ishful  to  play  maidens  I 

ancient  men  desire  to  enact  oucH-s.  ^ 

know  them  as  well  as  >ou  wou 
woodcock  from  heron  or  hind  from 
St3e- 

We  spoke  the  other  day  °f 
blondes.  Mr.  Sims  met  at  H'Ubank 
female  prisoner  who 

geon  cell  had  contrived  to  dye  h ' ^ 

"a  golden  hue  and  to  color 
and  lips  a dainty  red.  They  " i 

out  bow  she  obtained  th  j 

the  hair  dve.  The  rouge  was  ea.  y . 
She  liad  scraped  her  cell  « ’e  came 
fr.he  red  brick  wall.  To  brick  dust 
she  added  a little  gruel,  and  lo,  tber 
was  a ptste  for  toilet  purposes 


wax  oil  In  abundanei-.  Tt  Is  ,rue  ™»- 
m'iprus  cursetl  these  .nhabitantS".  but 
whv'»  "As  for  the  Coroyrans  may 
Neptune  sink  their  shins,  because  they 
ke«5p  Ihfir  onions  for  themse  ves  Ami 
cti  this  island  dwelt  King  Alclnoiis,  ho 
of  the  famous  garden. 

In  It  flourished 

High  and  broad  fruit  trees,  that  pomegran- 
ates bore,  , , 

Sweet  flgs,  pears,  olives;  and  a number 

Mo.sl"uBcIul  plants  did  ihere  produce  their 
■Whose* °f rill ts  the  hardest  winter  could  not 

kin. 

Nor  hottest  summer  wither.  There  was  still 
Bruit  In  his  proper  season  all  the  y“ar. 
Sweet  ’/.ephyr  breathed  upon  them  blast! 

that  wer#»  . , . 

Of  varied  tempers.  These  he  made  to  heai 
Kii'C  fruits,  lhe.se  blossoms.  Pear  grew  aftc. 

Apple**suceeeded  apple,  grape  the  grape. 

Kin  after  fig  came;  time  made  nevr  rape 
or  nnv  dainty  there.  A sprltcly  vine 
fipread  here  his  root,  whose  fruit  a ho 

sunshine 

M.ade  ripe  betimes;  hei’e  grew  anothei 
green. 

jlPre  -one  were  g-nthorins,  here  sonic  pres? 
Ing  teen. 


There  could  we  stand  with  both  hand. 
5n  trousers  pockets,  like  the  liidolcn 
.lames  Thompson,  .and  eat  fruits  on  tli 
trees.  There  could  we  play  eomfon 
ably  at  pVdlosophy  and  learn  lo  tru5 
the  earth,  the  final  coverlet.  Thcr 
.•would  he  110  annoyance  of  coal  or  g.i 
nr  elec.trieitv.  But  this  .syndiciite  wl 
Kpoil  It  all.  The  word  casino  Is  cnoug! 
There  will  be  craps,  and  roiileue  an 
the  little  horses  and  all  manner  of  sit 
till  games;  there  will  be  champajr 
and  operetta  and  suicides.  The  evtmlii 
of  our  years  will  now  be  spent  on  Cat 
Cod. 


VC  F.  W.  writes  apropos  of  motoriti 
Roecial  tax.  He  was  shockea  one  ..The  professional  driver  is  ^own  lat 

• ^ -Visirt  invited  to  go  shooting  he  | -nd  lean  as  a jockey,  to  order.  At  tl 

ing  whe  found  ^^3  „(  ihe  motor-yard  I pass  a kn 

. T*..  u.,a  <9  <1rj»n-n  face.  £.1 


of  "him.  He  has  a drawn  face,  ai 
Ti-od  strained  eves.  Over  a cigarct 
ji'>  is’ discussing  the  smash  “ 

Who  knows?  HIs  car  may  take  char 
next,  and  tomorrow  his  fellows  may 
discussing  him." 


No  doubt  Mr.  Krupp,  the  Giinnia 
of  Essen,  was  a fine  fellow,  but 
spite  of  the  Emperor’s  speech,  we  i 
fer  our  old  friend,  the  GunmakerT 
'Moscow.  who.sG  thrilling  advenU^ 
were  described  by  Sylvanus  Cobb, 


Fifty  years  ago  Castll-Elaze  ui  -li 
the  Parisian  authorities  to  follow’ 
example  of  the  Boston  city  fathtr.s 
Bostton,  a city  governed  most  wh 
it  i.s  forbidden  to  grind  n hand-o.  nf  mt 
in  the  streets  lest  the  discordant 


The  pessimist  is  constantly  thankful 


Remind  any  .7'*"  % 

sists  that  "fall"  for  "autumn  is  an 


vauiu.v  

ind  shock  the  ears  of  th'j  horse.s 


A .. 'w..  - - 

COOK  at  an  intelligence-offloe,  I he 


naa  serveu  m «.*•«  sa.v,..'-..  -- 

and  untitled  aristocrats  and  had 
eelved  $8  or  $9  a -we?k.  The  womn 


He  realizes  the  evil  that  is  In  the 
world,  the  meannesses  that  ^e  In  th 
hirts  of  men  and 

.satisfied  with  wise  saws.  Hvil  .s  gooa 
'i„  the  making."  “H  "’i'' ‘ 
some  day."  "Every  cloud,  etc.  M 1th 
out  any  expectation  of  reward  he  tries 
to  lessen  the  suffering  by  following  the 

line  of  least  res:stance. 


M.iiur  llllton.  an  evangelist  ;i 
sas  Cit'-',  denounces,  "vehemently,  of 
, purse. 'BIshon  Bolter  for  saying  that 
the  saloon  Is  all  right  as  the  poor 
map’s  dab.  Now  we  have  no  means 
oI  kimwlng  whether  th-  L-ishop  made 
this  stalomcnl  in  ju.st  ’.lies  ' words._  \\  c 
doubt  whethe'’  he  said  "all  r.ght.  for 
v.h’inent  dcnouncc'-s  iia’.’o  a peculi.ir 
talent  for  misquotation.  But  the  pes- 
simist agrees  to  the  .statement  that  a 
s aloon  Is  a po’ir  man's  Club. 


I because  things  are  no  ■worse.  One 
! hundred  might  have  been  killed  in 
' an  accident  where  only  ten  were 
removed.  A dishonorable  deed  -was 
expected;  it  did  not  surprise  him. 
it  did  not  shake  his  own  integ- 
rity. He  looks  far  back  and  sees  per- 
sonal violence,  robbery,  treachery,  as- 
sassination forming  the  daily  conduct 
of  thousands  of  the  most  civilized.  He 
Is  thankful  today  that  the  race  has  In 
a measure  put  away  these  things.  He 
is  thankful  every  day  because  he  knows 
from  study  and  observation  that  the 
race  is  climbing.  This  is  enough,  if  he 
Is  not  cock-sure  of  the  ultimate  goal. 
He  also  knows  that  even  among  the 
most  refined  the  brute  will  occasionally 
come  out  into  the  light:  he  realizes 
that  civilization  Is  at  the  best  a veneer. | 
Nor  does  he  keep  shouting  "This  is  the' 
best  of  pcsslble  worlds."  He  accepts 
the  mystery;  he  states  the  problems 
precisely  as  they  are,  and  for  this  h« 
is  called  a cynic,  a pessimist;  for  naked 
Truth  will  always  shock  persons  clad 
in  the  filthy  rags  of  deceH  and  self- 
righteousness.  The  pessimist  is  the  true 
optimist.  ywV  t.  ^ 

- MR.  HAMEOURfi’S  RECITAL. 


Americanism  of  3 J." 

.^scham's  "Taxophllus.  « 
signed  to  exemplify  "a  st>le  of  c 
peJiUon  more  purely  English  han  was 

rcnerJly  praotised”  : ' 

fc^ifFTide  o’[^;^eaf'e  and  Winter.’’ 

The  Horoscope,  an  English  magazine 
that  should  be  sold  here  in  street  cars 
and  on  every  news  stand.  ^ o^ms  us 
tint  per.sons  born  under  the  s.gn 


me  oiiice  uju  iiut  ' ■ 

own  knowledge,  but  there  were  th  ^ 
vorable  references.  As  the  fam  ly  ^ 
small  and  the  position  otherwise  « 
slrable.  the  cook  condescended  to  : 
for  SC,  and  she  agreed  to  appeal^ 
say  Wednesday  night  at  8 P.  M 


say  vveanesuay  ■ 

Tuesday  night  the  housekeeper  drc.  edi 

* ...  at.—  An  rtlil 


r,„ru-'are  'nnabl”"to  take  a cold  bath 
,‘n‘‘",heV%'rning..  Thi-s 
worth  a suDsnuition  foi  >ear. 

\fter  all.  why  should  not  the  Co- 
hans Ivave  their  game  of  cock  fight- 
Th#»  have  their  b«II- 

**m  t . - • V«  i 0 /»»a  1 i » 


ins7 


iiiTli'ls  and  we  In  this  enlightened  coun- 
try 'enjoy  football  and  pigeon  shoot- 
Ing. 


the 


Mr  R'.  haid  Uni  te,  who  beli- 'v  s Inal 
reform  of  nudicine  is  inlimaiely 
lonnected  with  the  .iboUUon  nl  viv.- 
sectioii  and  vaccina  lion,  makes  some 
startling  slaH'incnls  in  his  "liyr'iioiis.n 
and  t'le  Doctors."  ’rUi’-S  if  you  piu  a 
ping-pons  ball  o-' 


inn'  it  ’.tifflv.  vou  will  "in  the  natural 

1 he  same  time  w'll  strongly  that  the 
’.lall  sliall  ct.me  lo  you,  it  will  <lo  so. 
i's  gracefullv  as  the  coon  came  ojaii 
for  C’olonil  Crockett. 


CS'Vi«».V  

a dream  in  which  khe  cook 
raging  drunk:  there  was  a scene  n« 
there  was  all  manner  of  uiiplce  uj 
ness.  The  housekeeper  smiled  *' 
morning  at  the  recollection,  and » 
incidentally  to  the  sccond-girl 
cook  is  coming  tonight."  'ro  whj 
maid  answered;  “I  hope  s all 
for  1 dreamed  last  night  she  was  H 
inr  drunk  and  we  had  an  awful  r 
the  kitchen.’'  Perturbed,  the  r ^ 
Keeper  telephoned  to  a 
this  cook  had  served,  f ^er  hen^.'t 
and  -hawing,  the  admission  was  li^ 
she  was  a marvelous  cook,  none  ^ 
a blue  ribbon,  but  she 
8 o’clock  no  cook.  At  J I- 
pea  red  with  hot  breath,  flushed  t . 
wild  eves,  titubating  abomlnabb.  ^ ll|P|([| 
I can’t  have  >-ou  he-e;  I ' 
Lrry,"  etc.,  etc.  The  cook 
argument.  "You’re  no  lad>.  I ^ 
nothing  to  do  with  you  ,|  ‘h 

she  wove  her  alcoholic  y loij, 

street-car  tracks.  Thls_  is  . 


street-car  ii  ai  iv-.  - ..  ; 

which  we  recommend  to  i’.syc 


Man  i.”  naturally  gregarious.  He 
must  rub  shoulders  and  talk  and  dis- 
pute with  those  of  his  kind.  Hence 
the  .’lub.  whether  it  be  a country  store, 
a sewing  circle,  a saloon,  or  the  Som- 
v.’scl  or  rnlon  League.  There  must 
i n ,-or'c  place  for  interchange  of  opin-| 
inn  which  i.-  lo  the  majority  the  mostj 
coveted  amu^ome1lt  after  hours  of 
working.  If  a man  work,  he  wishes 
tall  about  it;  to  compare  his  lot 
with  that  of  another.  The  drinking, 
the  smoklu’g.  iho  I'laylng  pool  or  bil- 
.Ui’ds  nr  cards-these  are.  «s  rule, 
-.iicideiil''  • 


Refarn  of  the  Celebrated  Pianist 
—Performance  Characterized  by 
Force  and  Extreme  Rapidity. 

Mr  Mark  Hamhourg  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Boston  three  years  ago 
this  month,  for  it  was  on  Nov.  4.  1899, 
tha-  he  played  Rubinstein’s  concerto 
in  D minor  with  the  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. This  was  his  first  appearance  in 
the  riilted  States.  He  afterward  gave 
recitals,  and  on  Jan.  29.  19.1O.  he  played 
the  piano  part  of  Richard  Strauss  s 
piano  quartet  at  a Kneisel  concert. 


Mr.  Funck-Bretano.  who  writes  so 
entertainingly  about  poisoners  of  hign 
degree  lias'  finished  his  memoir  on  tne 
"Eterml  Enlgrria"  of  ihe  Man  in  tne 
Iron  Ma.sk.  Was  it  not  Disraeli  t.Iio 
eai'i  to  a vonne:  man  <*affer  to  learn  **^<^=* 
Tor  success:  "First  of  a!!  don’t  bother 

your  head  about  Hw  Jtan  in  the  Iron 

'Mask”'.’ 

We  are  liiexnressibly  grieved  by  the 
action  of  the  Municip.H  Council  of 
Corfu  in  ratifying  tlie  contract  made 
v*ith  a Kurnpean  capitalist  tc  allots 
the  establishment  of  a gambling  casino 
on  the  island.  For  some  years  we  ha’ve 


In  Cincinnati  a man  ^ 

bath-tub.  fell  against 
broke  his  neck.  There  were  ^^va  W i», 
in  tho  good  old-fashioned 
wooden  Saturday  night  tub  tha  j 
in  the  kitchen. 


PIverv  now  and  then  we  catch 
ant  glimpses  of  mtimate  life 


stately  homes  of  ^ ^ ^ 


glimpses  are  caught  as 
divorce-ccvrt.  Thus  Sir  j 

orrp  who  would  fain 
dln'led  bashing  or  niching  his 
Lady  Hartopp.  but  he  fc  , 


Lady  Hartopp.  00..  - , 

sacred  honor  and  the  ^ 

cestors  that  she.  the  LadV  « ^ 


hTkfcked  him  on  both  his  Ion 

in  fducationiil  nud  benevolent  activity  although  h«r  P , 

to  a green  and  honora'ole  old  ’i=e  <iu  j j racing  and  gamlnff  ■ - jj  1,1 

of  m.(KK)  at  the  time  of  P - 


nviouslv  a-aaut  the  good  tortune  of , tune  of  £10,000  at  the  time 

the  inhabitants;  The  tcilmy  air.  the  j riage. 

frpitt.il  land,  the  delicious  wine,  .l<me^ . |-  ^ ^ ^ pathetic  story  sopi^ 


Rnklci!,"  whn  woriP'-t5‘  the  Tost 
jMuKciiin  at  VVashlngton,  looked 
lie  remaining  photographs  of  sol- 
Jif  thi>  Civil  War,  and  .suddenly 
|to  the  floor."  Of  coiirse  ‘‘willing 
raised  her  "tenderly,”  etc.  And 
I'le  said  .she  had  recognized  her 
i’art  wlio  had  born  killed  in  the 
tiess.  As  she  had  no  pictvire  of 
hhe  took  away  the  photograph, 
patlietic  story  In  spite  of  the 
1 sentimentalism  of  the  narrator. 
rt|  romancer  eould  make  a .still 
« uchlng  story.  A poor  old  w'om- 
n<er  had  a sweetheart,  but  she 
.,e<jior  love  like  one  of  the  ‘‘femmes 
-ois"  of  Baudelaire.  She  loved  in, 

! id  a hero.  The  other  maidens 
I village  had  their  lovers,  fare- 
I hem  tearfully  when  duty  called 
[jum  and  fife,  prayed  for  them, 
their  return,  or  mourned 
the  battlefield.  'I'he  years  went 
still  -she  was  lonely.  At  the  I 
the  hopelessness  of  her  unsat-  I 
[ nging  for  affection  came  over  I 
wave.  There  were  the  pic-  I 
husbands,  fathers,  lovers.  She  ! 
fild  age  would  have  something' 
■finite  than  an  ideal  for  her 
orship.  This  young  man  she 
ve  loved;  he  might  have  loved 
had  ever  seen  her.  And  now 
i has  an  image;  the  face  of  the 
i me  is  no  longer  shadowy  and 


espoaTsii-  '?tf.iot., 

firmed  by-  musl 

Gri. 
thei 


111  I.': 


arousid 


'^1  to 


c suited  to  the 
■say  that  •••I’he  Bov, 


f of  ',hf  HoVdl  CHidrf‘11 


. Jl 
fi'id 


uhoii  i; 


nci, 


is  pioturi  <i 


"S'" 


ive  read  that  members  of  the 
at  the  University  of  Chicago 
the  word  "stunt”  in  publica- 
institution.  The  offending 
■ment  was  as  follows;  “The 
Union,  3.30-5.30  P.  M.  A 
_ spread.  Appropriate 
fby  membei-s  of  the  Women's 
)nly  members  are  expected  to 

is  supposed  to  be  a slang  word, 
■Mnt  must  first  be  established, 
re  lexicographers  a century 
who  insisted  that  "bet”  was 
>w  word,  yet  in  that  memor- 
between  Shallow  and  Silence, 
says;  “Dead!  he  drew  a good 
dead!  he  shot  a fine  shoot: 
Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and 
ch  money  on  his  head.”  And  I 
inguage  in  the  making, 
is  an  allotted  portion,  hence 
task.  There  is  a word 
provincial  English,  and  it 
rce  or  angry  or  sulky  or  ob- 
“to  stunt”  a person  is  tp 
ol  of  him.  But  “stunt”  is,  to 
more  heroic  form  of 
He  is  doing  a ystunt”  may 
applied  to  Mr.  Edouard  de 
glng  the  Count's  aria  in  "The 
of  Pigaro."  to  an  athletic 
mortal  struggle  with  an  or- 

I a politician  explaining  the 
mess  of  his  vote  on  a certain 
e is  the  thought  of  muscular 
ained  sinews,  great  drop.s  of 
■ful  disaster  if  the  attempt  be 
sful.  Therefore  we  do  not 
se  of  "stunt”  in  connection 
g women  at  a Thanksgiving 
ent,  and  we  approve  the 

the  Faculty  at  Chicago. 

II  her  immortal  ode  says  that 
its  near  her  beloved:  ‘T  have 
my  ears  ring,  .sweat  pouts 

a trembling  seizes  all  my 
paler  than  grass,  and  .seem 
ness  little  better  than  dead." 

's  Cleonc  writes  to  A.spasia 
Sappho's  case;  "The  de-  . 
f her  rnalady  may  be  quite 
t I confess  my  pleasure  ends 
It  strophe,  where'  it  begins 
fenerality  of  readers.  I do 
: to  know  the  effects  of  the 
I on  her  body,  and  I run  out 
ijse  into  the  open  air,  al-  , 

111  symptoms  have  les.s  in  them  ' 
n than  of  unseemliness.”  i 


'he  Finale  the 

nmn/ . Queen  come 

no  1! /at  and  '.here  Is  the  apotheosis, 
ill  Jmph  of  Love. 

■ /uk  is  lo.val  to  Dvorak  in  this 
He  has  .studied  well  his  le.ssons  and 
li  as  remembered  a.s  well  a.s  r^speetod 
ids  teacher.  Dvor.ok  did  this  .sort  of 
f.njnfj  botier;  pnd  in  his  earlier  years, 
•at  least,  he  2iad  a more  spontaneous 
how  ol  melody  and  more  ideas  The 
first  movement  of  Suk's  .suite  is  not 
distniiguishetj  by  themes  or  by  'level- 
opment.  'The  announcement  of  the 
monarch  s 'death  is  the  most  slgniflcan'- 
pa.s.sage.  The  re.st  of  the  movement 
IS  witltout  character.  The  polka  is  a 
polka  fast  enou.gh,  but  it  is  not  . -in 
irresistible,  contagiou.s  dance.  Smetana 
Hvarak  and  an  out.siifiT  named 
^ Kubin.steln  have  left  dellgluful  exam- 
' plea  of  the  abiiidou  of  the  polka  which 
m Us  reckless  pride  mu.st  have  a 
’..ouch  of  vulgarity.  Now  the’-e  i.s  the 
coarseness  of  strength  and  there  is  the 
,eoarsene.ss  of  weaknes.p  Suk  errs  on 
the  Side  of  '.vtakness.  Nor  is  the 
Funeral  March  one  for  a king  even  'n 
ff'e-  The  last  ^rofVmu  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking,  but  here 
too,  there  , was  di.sapp.ointment.  A 
young  man  who  has  evidently  studied 
earna.stly  and  has  .some  nativ'e  talent 
born  of  an  eminently  musical  rac° 
ijse.s  a large  orchestra  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  thoughts,  brings  out  all  the 
colors  that  should  be  used  invents  his 
typical  themes,  goes  to  work— anil 
What  IS  the  result?  That  which  ap- 
pears plausible  in  the  score  is  wlth- 
tV  effect  in  the  actual  perform.anee. 
rhere  IS  no  page  of,marked  and  orig- 
inal  beauty;  th.'re  is  no*  haunting  or- 
chostial  expression;  you  feel  that  the  : 
young  man  knows  the  use  of  his  tools  ’ 
but  he  has  not  created  rich  material 
on  which  to  employ  these  toots.  Com- 
pare  with  this  long  suite  Smetana’s 
Visegrad”  or  ‘'Moldau”;  and  you  will 
recognize  at  once  the  difference  be- 
tween a poet  and  a man  of  Indu.stry 
I both  Bohemians;  the  former  for  years 
wan  poor,  obscure,  .sick,  and  at'  las't 
, doaf  ana  mad;  the  latter  was  ble.s.sod 
■with  many  advaritage.s.  But  Smetana 
oreamed  wondrou.s  dreams  and  told 
them  to  the  world  by  his  orchestra. 


‘Arter  e bri.  i'  .ururgl- 
'powered  Um  riutei 


ill. 


troops  ovi  r- 
r'd  them 


I ad  .in 


'•he  had  fliii.-ihed  the  audience  riiO.-iP  iind 
ehepred  and  '.'.)iplauded  lier  w idly  for 
ti'.’e  minutes,  I'M-cing  livi-  lo  respond  to 
two  encores  and  to  bow  repea '.ediy  be- 
fore the.v  eea.scd  to  ai,plaud  her  for 
her  exhibition  of  courage.” 

Now  we  all  know  Mrs.  Zcisler  In  this 
city.  She  Is  an  admirable  pianist,  one 
of  the' leading  female  pianists  of  tin- 
world.  "Why  this  outcry?  Some  riew.s- 
papers  have  said:  "BecattS'  she  i.s  a;i 

Americ.'m!”  And.  I am  not  sure  but 
letters  were  written  to  the  Pre.s-ident 
and  his  Cabinet  a."Oii  the  "outrai';".  ’ 
That  an  Italian  namr-.i  Mascayni  was 
nearly  jailed  in  Eoi-'.ui  through  a me- 
dieval law  .is  pt'obi'biy  already  for- 
gotten. 

The  Chicago  correspondent  makes  no 
.such  foolish  charge. 

"Riot,  screamilng  and  denunciation 
marked  the  concert— and  all  because 
Mme.  Zeisler  had  on  her  program,  the 
G minor  concerto  of  Saint-Saens,  the 
composer  boycotted  by  the  musicians’ 
union  of  Parts.” 

Bue  there  are  often  demonstrations, 
screaming  and  denunciation  at  these 
Siiftday  concerts  in  Paris.  I speak 
from  personal  knowledge.  I,  too,  have 
screamed  and  howled  with  the  crowd 
• in  the  top  gallery.  I,  too.  have  been  in 
Arcadia. 

The  top  gallery  is  thronged  with  stu- 
dents and  other  lovers  of  music  who 
enjoy  the  local  unrestraint  and  are  af- 
flicted with  that  sore  disease,  lack  of 
money.  For  a franc— I am  speaking 
of  nearly  20  years  ago— you  could  hear 
the  long,  too  long,  concerts  of  the  Ce- 
lonne  or  the  Lamoureux 


li‘a’riu.'d  !• 
I Mr.  Iliirnlln,  : 
' g'  • a S'trau.'-'" 
of  this  year. 


a.s  the.  i ,,.lreE.dyj| 
like."  1 

w 1!  Ijc  remsm bored, 
rcclir.I  h i.i,  Jan.  SS 
was  one  of  the  chi-  f 


orehes'ira. 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm,.  The  slow 
T,,  ,,  , f ■"  I,  movement  of  the  5th  symphony  wo'uUl 

unwillingness  there  was  tumult  until 


..airy  opera,  is  Wagnerian  in  expres.sion 
and  not  without  charming  orchestm.l  ef-  I 
fects.  The  subject  is  an  Eastern  one,  J 
but  there  is  little  of  Baghdad  in  the 
music.  Some  of  the  Russians,  as 
Kimsky-Korsakoff  in  his  "Senehora- 
j zade,”  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
jpersuadin.g  us  occidentals  that  they 
j na.ve  pictured  the  Ea.st  in  music. 
D’Albert’s  Eastern  city  is  nut  over  an 
hour  from  Bayreuth. 

Schubert’s  Fantasia  in  its  original 
form  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
and  Mottl’s  orchestration  is  as  the 
careful  clothing  of  a corpse. 

So  that  the  Adagio  and  the  second 
trio  of  the  Scherzo  in  Schumann's 
Symphony  triumphed  easily.  And  there 
are  few  Adagios  to  he  compared  with 
this  dramatic-  song  of  Schumann.  If  , 
he  had  only  had  the  courage  to  cut  i i 
out  that  meaningless  and  incongruous  j 
little  contrapuntal  episode,  too  deliber-  ■ 
ately  contrapuntal. 

**» 

No  composer  could  have  felt  ag- 
pievod  last  night  or  complained  that 
he  was  misunderstood.  Mr.  Geri.-ke 
was  impartial  in  his  efforts  and  his 
sympathy.  D'Albert’s  music  was  often 
splendidly  .sonorous  merely  through  the 
wealth  of  orchestral  tone.  And  what 
there  is  in  Suk’s  suite  was  surely 
brought  to  the  light.  But  there  is  so 
.httle  that  will  bear  the  light.  ___ 

Philip  Rale. 

GRACwi  OORNEAU  cabled  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  a thrilling  ac- 
count of  the  adventure  of^  Mrs. 
Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  'at  a 
Eamoureux  concert  in  Paris  on  Nov. 


he  yielded.  If  the  music  did  not  please, 
if  it  was  voted  dull  or  oM-fa.shioned, 
or  new  and  empty  or  pretentious,  long- 
: haired  geniuses  from  the  Midi,  with  in- 
credible waistcoats  and  cravats,  blonde 
Russian  women,  Americans  who  were 
beginning  to  lose  national  self-con- 
sciousnoss,  stood  and  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  prote.st.  I have  heard  the 
applause  of  the  highly  respectable  in 
high-priced  .seats  after  Sainl-Saen’s 
prelude  to  "The  Deluge”  drowned  out 
I by  Indignant  cries  of  "What!  Repeat 
that  thing?  Never  on  my  life!”  I have 
seen  and  heard  a French  tenor  ■\c"ho  met 
j the  favor  of  the  subscribers  in  a per- 
I formanee  of  "The  Damnation  of  Faust” 
hissed  and  shouted  at  so  that  the  thun- 
derous orchestra  in  the  "Invocation  to 
Nature”  could  not  be  heard  30  feet  from 
the  stage,  but  the  tenor  stuck  manfully 
to  his  task  and  sang  though  I doubt 
whether  Colonne  himself  heard  him. 
Or  a piece  by  Raff  would  be  accom-^ 
panied  by  whistling  and  shrieks  of 
"Hoop-la!” 

'Thi.s  violent  criticism  is  still  the  joy 
and  the  right  of  the  god.=.  No",  long  ago 
that  mo.st  excellent  pianist,  Raoul  Pu.g- 
no,  was  reminded  by  them  that  he  had 
played  to')  long;  not  long  ago  Wully 
Bunuester.  the  violinist,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  finish  a tiresome  concerto  by 
fei-iohr,  but  when  he  played  something 
ol.“e.  he  wa.s  cheered  to  show  that  the 


■ '.'eiilH  of  the  last  scasoii.  althou';h 
iiiuiortiinlt.v  Ilf  herirlng  rcmarkflblv 
btautiful  and  effective  songs  i.i’iig  b.v 

■ singularly  accomplislied  singer  w;i; 
not  appreciated  liy  many  who  are  m-vor 
V.-'  ary  of  procinimiiig  loudly  ihcir  devo- 
tion to  art.  It  is  a pha.'-uire  to  see  that 
Ml.  Hamlin  was  not,  a bit  discouraged. 

"i.'ie  Music,’’  now  the  leading  mu-.J- 
• al  magazine  of  the  world,  published 
last  Sieiitember  an  Interestin.g  article, 
"Hichard  Strau.ss  in  tiis  New  Songs,” 
by  Dr.  Erich  Urban,  a warm  admirer 
of  thi.s  irregular  genius.  The  songs  in 
op.  49 — none  of  them  wid  be  silng  here 
by  Mr.  Ha-idin-stagg'  r 'he  i-aJmvd  d -c- 
tor.  After  speaking  of  Strauss’s  meth- 
ods as  a song  wriP  r,  liow  he  stcirs 
Gear  of  the  old  seli  me  "v/hleh  iead.s 
:i  determined  melody  walking  according 
lo  fixed  rules  over  a meagre  accotii- 
paniment  ■ and  Is  not  .a  sen-i.tioii- 
moiigcr  with  effects  of  iicrfnn-U’.s  .and 
light.s.  Urban  finds  that  StrauSs  has 
d>  vcioped  his  idc.t.s  from  I,iszt:  tnot  1“- 
has  o.pidied  W.igiu-r’s  iirir.ciple.s  of 
drama! ic  declamation  to  .song.  .Thi'ii 
he  .‘-■peaks  of  the  extravagances  of  snin- 
of  this  iir-w  .school.  "The  singer  iio’.v 
is  not  to  sing,  but  to  give  forth  nrach 
to  pi'ophe.s.y.  He  .-l.anls  behind  a veil 
I of  mist.  U'  the  prophec.v  i.s  mournful 
or  aweful.  the  room  i.s  dark.  If  it  i.s 
clieerful  the  light  is  turned  up,  and  the 
face  of  the  hearer  is  lightened  and  he 
be, gins  hurriedly  to  lead  the  program 
book.  His  joy  is  short,  for  the  singer 
comes  to  a love  song.  Now  there  is  a 
dark-violet  illumination.  An  intens- 
perfume.  a.s  white  heliotrope' or  ‘parfum 
I ideal’  fills  the  hall.  After  all  the  O'dors 
' of  modern  pcrfuimS's  are  scattered  ov’sr 
tlie  astonished  audience,  the  eoncert  i.s 
:ct  an  end.  I miss  one  thing  in  the 
catalogue.  Only  songs  tliat  .smell  w'dl 
are  sung.’’ 

Dr.  Urban  adds  that  Strauss  has  no 
need  of  such  absurd  'aid.  There  are 
light  and  perfumes  in  his  tones.  In  his  1 

j songs  the  new  principle.of  declamation 
1 IS  combined  with  the  theory  of  a wcll- 
arra.nged  melody,  for  Strauss  has  broad 
and  full-blooded  melody.  His  teohnic  is 
unspeakably  fine,  super  refined. 

Dr.  Urban  traces  the  growth  of  the 
^mposer,  who  was  brought  up  on 
Haydii’  Mozart,  Beethoven,  then  went 
by  Mendelssohn  to  Chopin  and  Schu- 
mann and  then  to  Brahm.s,  then  to 
Diszt  and  lA'agner,  finally  to  arrive  at 
Richard  Strauss.  This  growth  is  clear- 
ly shown  in  the  course  of  his  many 
songs. 

But  op.  49  i.s  to  Dr.  Urban  the  final 
•step,  a perilous  step.  And  for  two  rea- 
sons. Intricate  polyphony  in  accom- 
paniment, however  clearly  it  may  come 
out  m an  orche.stral  work,  is  noise,  con- 
tusion when  given  to  a piano;  the  hu- 
man voice  has  limitations;  it  is  not  an 
instrument  of  wood,  or  strings,  or  bra.ss. 

In  too  many  of  the  latest  songs  (op.  49) 
btrauss  has  not  recognized  these  facts. 


V mho  “C  .c  ans  uu  esev.  , ci.'ie.  lie  wa.s  cneored  to  show  that  the 

Tribune  o/?he"fnir‘'®  Composer,  not  the  violinist,  was  the  one 

iribune  of  the  following  day.  di.sapnrovtd 

Ine  <->f  o ...  . 


^WPHONY  NIGHT. 

uite,  “A  Pairy  Tale,”  by 
■-eLian,  Josef  Suk— As  Son- 
if  Dvorak,  He  Follows  in 
0 Esteps. 

Of  the  Boston  Sym- 

oiven  in  Symphony  Hall 
■the  program  was  as  fol- 

Ir  5\,m^hy  d’.Mbenj 

Jry  Tale”' Schubert-.Moui 

O No.  2...' ■■■.....Suk 

fi,  Schumann 

n vfar  his  23th  year,  is ' 
^Sin  o celebrated 

He  Is  also 
• \ t^vorak.  He  is  also  a 
§T*aduate  of  the 

*•  lutes  bymphoily, 

d ian^pi^Je^^her  music  and: 

■ mrv”‘''T,''*o't  foe  this  suite,  ’ 
“ ■ ote^’for^l'^  "i  incidental 
a:  Mahuio*'  legend. 

:•  ^was 

'^pla-v'Jd  at  .Heidelberg 

nci  irau,^' 

’.’deed  of  telling  the  falrv 
for  the  suite  in  the  con- 
without  minute  reference 
^lon  or  incident  and  no 


The  appearance  of  a foreigner  as 
soloist  with  the  famous  orchestra  was 
an  innovation.” 

; H-m-m!  I take  up  the  record  of  the 
I .Lamoureux  orchestral  concerts,  1896-1900. 
i Miss  Kutscherra,  Van  Rooy,  Hugo  Beck- 
er, Leonjjrd  Berwick,  Felix  'VVeingarintr, 

Hugo  Heermann,  Mrs.  de  Gorenko- 
Dollna,  Felix  Mottl,  Mrs.  Mottl,  Ivanoff, 

, C6sar  Thomson,  Leopold  Auer,  Harold 
I Bauer,  t an  Dyck,  Mrs.  Litvinne,  Da 
Motta,  Richard  Strauss.  d’AIbirt  Hu- 
j bay. 

It  Is  true  that  Strauss.  Mottl,  Wein- 
I gartner  are  conductors;  but  with  their 
I names  omitted  we  find  16  foreigners, 
and  a few  of  them  appeared  more  than 
once  in  the  four  years.  Bauer’s  homo 
IS  now  at  Paris,  but  he  was  born  and 

brought- up  in  England. 

The  .ilenestrol  of  N'lv.  9,  1902  an-  I 
nounces  the  appearance  that  afternoon  | 
of  -Mi.  David  Henderson,  an  .-Vmencan  ! 
tenor,  a.t  a,  Lamoureux  concert.  j 

fh-e  stage  she  opgmning  to  end  the  niano 
musicians  ‘f’  '"hUe  the  voicb’uart  is  a con 

Irive  the  American  pianifft  from'’ the  themes’  in^^tha  continuous 

I tage.  pia.ii.st  irom  tlie  'dcmes  in  the  accompaniment,  while 

ithat  ^ simple  lifting  melody 

xnat  niisrht  nimncf  kc  ^ 


This  criticism  has  it.s  uses.  There 
j have  been  nights  in  Boston  when  .such 
! a demonstration  would  have  cleared 
! the  air  and  made  for  mu.sical  righteous- 
,|  ness:  hut  it  would  be  hard  for  Boston- 
j iar.«  to  overcome  their  constitutional 
I reserve. 

I * ^ ♦ 

Mr.  G'.’orge  Hamlin,  wiio  will  give  a 
R chard  Strauss  song  recital  i.a  Steiiiert 
j Hall  Tuesday  afieriioon,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows eoncerning  his  hero  to  a reporter 
of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  early  in 
thi.s  month: 

’’Often  one’s  sense  of  musical  pro- 
pnety  is  .shocked  at  first,  but  upon  clos- 
er study  one  finds  himself  more  and 

more  entranced  by  the  delightful  melo- 

®°"§s.are  in  a -n-ay  little 
svmphonies.  or  instance,  there  Is  a 
f ficxt 

worked ' m- s'™!”®  theme  is 
• b'’Ct^  tifid  over  and  over  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  piano  insisting 

■jilA  i.  .♦  ^ 


/ ‘’J’ f ’t  -\fiicrican  cvonr.an  bowed 

nosfire^^tn’  ^ shew  of  com- 

ijiHfice  the  uproar.  While 
the  noise  w,is  at  its-  highest  Senator 
r-’bjrteuX’  -who  was  occupying  a box. 

defend  the  soloist,  shouting 
that  It  was  infamous  to  treat  a woman 
and  a fore..,n  artist  in  such  a manner. 

Howled  down, 

“As  the  uproar  increaised  Mme.  Zeis- 
ler went  to  the  piano  and  pluckily  eorh- 
menced  the. allegro.  The  noise  was  .so 
great  that  it  drowned  the  inuric,  but 
5?he  continued,  auparentlv  calm  and  un 

Vi»r  -I  1 


tVinf  V mting-  nieioo^ 

almost  be  called  an  accom- 

. ’^Hidied  some  of  Strauss’s 
i had  ticfO’c  I felt  that 

™^ftcicd  them  .well  enough  to 
^mc.  Cai'reno.  the 
learn  suggested  to  me  that  I 

hv  '‘'"y  cf  them,  but 

hamfiiffo-  ti’'  * music  stores  began 
seve^ef  n .nr ®?ld,atter  I had  given 
cccitals  here  and  in  New 
oik  and  the  East  the  songs  grew 
popular.  I hS?e  p^roT 


moved  by  the  d'.-monstratior“  M.anagers  ably  i'oS  o.?’^sfra'’u?s’i^'sor^ 

dual  oft.ccrs  from  the  station  near-by  I as 'it  wore.7  L^^surl^'thev  wfu^a^nS^^^ 


VGlliam  II.  of  Germany  came  out 
strongly  for  music  the  other  day  in  re- 
ply to  a siieech  by  Joachim  on  a public 
occasion;  "You  know  what  a great  , 
■ educational  influence  I lattribute  to  i 
y’r  b’^ibot  of  your  care.  You' 
should  before  everything  else  strain 
every  nerve  to  extend  the  influence  it 
over  the  mind  and  the  soul. 
^lu^lc  Illuminates,  vivifies,  forms  souls. 

I .am  sure  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
will  consecrate  your  endeavors  to  uii- 
,;derstand  music  with  this  aim.”  Now 
did  Joachim  go  home  to  practise?  He 
yelrs^®®”  Playing  sadly  false  for  some 

I Mr.  Frederic  Lamond  is  not  the  on|e  ' 
one.  Mr.  Bertrand  Roth,  a German 
announces  that  he  will  play  at 
hL  v^dlf”  all  Ibe  sonatas  of 

Ha^dp’  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

Adrienne  Lecouvrenr  is  the  heroine  of 
madfa  senst  ' 
tion  lately  at  Milan.  Cilea  is  not  the  ^ 
til  St.  An  opera  named  after  the  hero-' 
Scribe  and  Legouve’s  '■ 
familiar  play,  music  by  Ettore  Perosio 
was  produced  at  Genoa  in  18S9 
tbv  various  journals 

at  1 '®  ‘hb  first  to  be  put 

TJa  b'  ringing  cIbss  at  tlie 

Pans  Conservatory.  As  a matter  nf 

I Hke  "'a.s  honored  in 

333  4?  (1871-75),:  Mrs.  Dumoreau 

I Mro.  Empaire  (1835)— and  in 

ori  'ui' ro'’-'.-n‘^-‘^‘f‘^’+iTla>''lbt  and  Dam- 
I b fiC's.gnea  of  their  own  will 
: Ibb-sc  operas  brought  in  respectively 

. the  I.uge.^'t  rcceii)ts  at  the  Onom  -mri 
‘ w.l’a-?’'i'bfi'lfii'®-  Paris,  in  )901:  "Faust 
. 3- fliii  fiaiies,  ■'Griseidi.'.-,”  97ifi  ’ , 

! I .'  oin  &cptember,  1901,  to  August,  1902 

o’’  ’rer'iM-,r*'^  greatest  number  ] 

b'  1'.,’ lb‘ ™ai,ces  in  Gonnnny:  "Car- 

men, 297;  "Lohengrin,"  2n7-  "Taivir  i 

, rl,,.’,  ,,^?^.-l'‘,®iablfifitz.;'  243;  •’ll  Trova- 

2U;  ’"Fifus't,”  --^1  •■Lfidine.” 

I Of  these  <n)er-.i.s  four  were  German 

eei.r  in  Tr  d ^ seldom  heard  ex- 

oountry.  ^ ‘’''■’b  benighted 

• ^ « 

again  demon.strated 
the  u.seleesnei;s  of  writing  incidental 

TheUre^as?'^vT'  -Madison  K.  e 

! id  Monday  night  he  conduct- 

inlaraed  orchestra  Avas  an 

icTa.Iaf  a bn  excellent  one 

es-  'nash  veri- 

' in  tliaf  raYl’’®  , PC’rformed 

m that  peifunctory  manner 

. theatre  bands.  Air 
Hadley  s music  i.s  an  arti.-.-tic  emto'me  i 
r’"  Pas'tp.-ail  and  emotional  atmos-  I 
PuVk  -M'SS  Joiui-ston’s  heroine.  As 
it®"  al‘’®b'3v  stiuod  in  the  Sun,  iH 
t’e  cf  Audi-ey*.^  -woes  tbar  i 
tne  play.  Yet  no'  one— except  a faith-  j 


pr.  Ii  - ■ ; I>lay.  a In  ..  . •.nceri  hnU  it 


, will  ’ l-ard.  but  never  in  the  tlioatre. 
■ Music  in  -ur  theatis  s id  a.  ba^'kgrouna 
lor  i-oi,-,  that  an.-  nothiua: 

; nioi  Xf'v  y-rk  Sun. 


epirlls  of  winei  worrfnsia" 

.n,d„  >'-^^;,‘^^V;,r'b"f!.r..  the  MiaOl- 


.Mai  itro  Pucelnl  8 new  opera.  -VaJ- 
am.-  Huunrlly.”  '-s  saul  to  be  one  hLi 
fimst  so.iuctiont'.,  and  likely  to  briUK 
hiai  more  tune  even  than  Ihi 

"Boh^me."  The  scene  is  lain 

in  ihe  laini  of  the  ohrysan- 
themum.  the  heroine  beintr  JapaiitSc. 
while  the  h ro  Is  an  Atiw  rican  naval  "1- 
llcf  r.  O!  u ])ains  have  Itgen  taken  ■with 
the  scenery  and  lioetunifia  to  have  thrm 
roi’i.  ■.  nletiiresiiue,  and  not  loo  com- 
plkat'‘d.  ‘ With  this  end  in  view,  Mai-s- 
iro  Puccini  invited  the  wife  of  the 
JapaneS'-  Minister  at  Rome  to  assist 
at  a privati:  hearing,  and  at  tlie  same 
timi  to  give  valuable  advice  on  those 
Utth  d<  t uls  and  effects  -which  mean  so 
mu -h  and  still  are  so  difficult  to  at- 
tain M.idame  Ohyama  professed  her- 
self delighted,  admiring  the  music  en- 
thusiastk  illv  and  tindCng  ev-erythlng 
lOrrtci,  except  some  poltit  In  the  c<«- 
tumes  and  a certain  cnideress  in  the 
blending  of  the  colors,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  Japanese.  The  lady  also 
nio-'’t  amiably  ortc^recl  tio  exarmne  tho 
8C(?ncry,  ^ayini^,  laugrlitri^rly*  that  she 
certainly  never  expected  to  have  any 
part  in  an  opera,  t'nder  such  ansplces 
It  is  asserted  that  “Mtidame  Butterfly 
will  be  one  of  the  most  accstrata  and  in- 
teresting Japanese  prodactlons  ever 
given  in  Europe. German.  Times.  Ber- 

lin. 


Ish  devotion  to  lap  dogs.  ‘‘Our  ladies." 
says  Juvenal,  "behold  the  good  Alceste 
on  the  stage,  dying  to  save  her  hus- 
band's life;  out  were  an  exchange  of 
the  same  nature  now  allowed,  they 
would  wish  their  husband's  death  to 
save  their  lap  dogs."  And  Piu;arcli  be- 
gins bis  life  of  Pericles:  "Caesar  see- 
ing in  Rome  one  dayc  certeii  riche  and 
wealthy  straiingers.  having  little 
dogges  and  munkeyes  in  th-ir  armes, 

' and  that  they  made  marvelous  ntiich  -tf 
them,  he  asked  them  if  the  women  in 
their  country  had  no  children;  wisely 
reproving  them  by  his  ciuestion.  for  that 
they  bestowed  their  nat'ir-all  love  and 
affection  upon  brute  beasts,  which 
they  should  with  all  kindnes  and  love 
S bestowe  iip<>n  creatures." 


A PLEA 

In  ah  -\ge  Which  Rejoices  in  Published  Love 
Letters. 

This  that  I pen  Is  only  for  your  eyes; 

O bo  as  jealous  of  love's  sanctities 
.\s  I am  bold  to  love,  and  speak  of  It! 

Por  were  these  lines  with  twice  the  fervor, 
wit. 

And  grace  I can  command  tor  them,  ex- 
press’d. 

They  are  not  to  the  public  mind  address'd, 
Xor  plann’d  to  give  a little  fof>lish  fame, 
tVhen  sweet  life  hath  dismiss’d  me.  to  my 
name. 


To  the  same  effect  Dr.  John  Cai  i.s. 
who  wrote  a book  about  dogs  in  l.'iJS. 
He  spoke  of  gentle  spaniels:  "little, 
pretty,  proper  and  fine;  and  sought  for 
to  satisfy  the  delicateness  of  dainty 
dames  • » • Instruments  of  folly  for 
thtem  to  play  and  dally  withal,  to  trifle 
away  the  treasure  of  time,  to  withdraw 
their  minds  from  more  commendable 
exercises,  and  to  content  tiieir  coriupt- 
ed  concupiscences  with  vain  desporb 
A silly  shift,  to  shirk  irksome  idleness!” 


Boston,  Xov.  29.  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a remark  wliich 
I overheard  recently  may  furnish  food 
for  thought  to  persons  interested  in 
the  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  soon  be 
revived  ag-ain  in  all  its  pristine  stren’i- 
ousncvss. 

Igist  Thursday  niglit  1 went  to  the  ^ 
Castle  Square  Theatre  where  they  were  i 
doing  "Richard  III.  ' and  doing  it  rath- 
er 'well.  Being  unable  to  get  a seat,  1 
took  standing-room.  Just  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act.  a man  who  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  me  turned  to  his  com- 
panion and  said;  "This  sh.iw  is  bum. 
'I'lie  feller  that  wrote  it  ought  to  write 
another  and  then  <iie.”  Th-  man  ap- 
parently thought  he  waji  seeing  some- 
thing by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  or  Mr.  I aul 
I otter.  If  he  did.  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  And  an  Anti-Shakespeare 
enthusiast  to  prove  him  right? 

Yours  for  art. 

HALDIDAY  M'lTHERSPOOX. 


1 was  a rnemher,  small  asked.  ^ 

Is  that  man  In  the.  chairT  and  I said,  TSie 
Speaker.’  ‘No.’  he  la  not.'  aald  the  boy,| 

■he  Is  not  saying  anything.'  I aald,  'Ths 
is  what  a Sneaker  ia  for.'  i Laughter.)  1 
' "Down  here  in  the  old  colony  thej-  have  | 
what  they  call  a Moderator  at  Town  Me.ci-1 

*""What  he  moderates  In  a turbulent  Town^ 
Meeting  I do  not  Quite  underatand,  alwa>.» 
having  been  a city  man,  but  this  I do  know 
that  he  has  very  little  to  ray;  and  1 shall 
emulate  the  example  of  the  omdal  .Speaker 
and  of  the  Moderator  of  tin-  Town  .Meeting 
by  having  little,  or.  Indeed,  nothing  to  a.ry.' 

1 think  that  Mayor  Collins  was  hardly. 
cUar  in  his  mind  about  the  signlflcanee  : 

I or  origin  of  those  words,  and  I certain- 1,, 
1 iv  -tm  not.  One  delinitlon  of  Speakei ; 

is  "a  prolocnl"!-."  and  a prolocutor  it; 

I "one  th;it  sneak.s  liefore  other*,'  and' 
a ShHaker  does  this  when  he  twlng- 
un  iUi?  busino.ss  to  tm  acted  upon  oi 
mates  a question.  But  when  H comet 
Mo  tht  Moderator  I cant  under, 

i M-rtid  just  wlrnt  hm  moderates,  as  thn 
is  the  meaning  of  the  woro.  unless  h | 
exercises  his  ivowcrs  of  moderation  It, 
kr.'l'ing  order.  ' 


is  i 


Wa  talk,  and  many  are  the  words  we  say. 
Yet  soon  the  sound  of  speech  has  passed 
away: 

There  Is  no  record  of  the  thoughts  that  fell 
Krom  cither’s  Ups.  but  hearts  remember  well! 
It  needs  not  that  a scribe  with  fluent  pen  ^ 
Should  score  on  tablets  what  we  utter  d 
then, 

Nor  In  lair  print  each  phrase  precisely  set: 
Our  souls  liave  heard  them — w*e  shall  not  for- 
get. 


This  letter,  then— this  paper  scarr’d  with 
ink— 

Record  of  all  I do.  and  hope,  and  think. 

\V*hen  you  are  out  of  reach  of  look  and 
touch— 

Is  speech  in  hieroglyphs:  prize  it  as  such! 

Rut  do  not  grudge  in  tenderness  to  bum 

What  others  might  by  chance  read  o’er,  and 
learn 

The  truths  I send  in  symbols,  for  my  part. 

That  you  may  write  them  deeply  in  y<mr 
heart. 


What  are  our  Browning  Soeielits 
about  that  they  do  not  mourn  publicly 
the  death  of  Miss  Sarah  Browning,  a 
younger  sister  of  the  poet,  who  used 
to  call  her  "Sarianna.”  She  was  worthy 
of  a half-hour  or  even  an  hour;  for  it 
was  through  her  that  we  know  why  the 
poet’s  beard  turned  white,  as  in  a 
n'ght.  but  not  through  fright. 

Listen  to  the  stcry.  Browning  went 
back  from  Rome  to  Cast  Guidi  "In  a 
state  of  bilious  irritation,”  for  even 
sweet  singers  and  strong  souls  may 
have  their  bilious  moments.  In  a flt  of 
"suicidal  impatience”  he  seized  a razor 
and  shaved  his  beard  off.  "whiskers 
and  all."  He  was,  indeed,  a sight,  and 
his  wife  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw 
him.  She  was  hytterlca!  and  insisted 
that  he  should  grow  it  again.  "When 
it  reappeared.  It  wPS  quite  while.’ 

, The  incident  is  full  of  suggestion  for 
i p.-ipers  to  be  read  solemnly,  or  even  for 
original  poems.  "The  Influence  of 
Btards  on  Bards,”  “Ode  to  R.  B.’s 
Whiskers,"  ■‘Lines  on  a View  of  a 
Razor  Owned  by  Browning”  should  be 
ready  for  the  next  meeting. 


The  times  must  have  changed.  Surely 
no  one  ever  called  "Richard  111.  " a bum 
plav  in  the  old  and  glorious  days  at  the 
Bowery  or  the  Howard.  The  last  Lme 
we  saw  Shakespeare’s  piece,  Barry  sul- 
llvan  w.TS  the  hero  and  his  performance 
was  literally  a howling  success.  The 
performance  was  memorable.  There  was 
no  doubt  as  to  Richard's  intentlo-ns; 
there  was  no  question  concerning  the 
significance  of  his  gestures  or  attitudes: 
there  was  no  absurd  .attempt  at  fines.se. 
There  was  agreeable  diversity,  from 
farce-comedy  to  the  blackest  tragedy. 

■ And  Mr.  Sullivan  spoke  distinctly. 
■stnUght  from  the  chest.  In  hl.s  more 
passionate  and  most  impressive  mo- 
ments you  could  hear  him  outside  tne 
play-house.  "It  was  a time— O,  but  it 
was  a time.”  Actors  nowaday  do  noth-  ' 
ing  They  tal'k  for  an  hour  at  a 
stretch  or  they  keep  their  hands  m 
their  pockels  and  allow  t'tcms.Mves  to 
be  seen. 


KNEISEL  CONCERT. 


The  Xe'w  Y'ork  Evening  Post  In  a re- 
view of  Ethel  L.  Bicknell’s  "Praise  of 
the  Dog"  misses  "Tobit’s  dog  in  the 
Apocrypha.  " We  think  the  reviewer 
would  search  long  in  the  Apocrypha  be- 
fore he  would  find  this  dog.  Tobit  had 
a son  named  Tobias,  and  Tobias  bad  * 
dog  whose  flame  has  not  been  preserved. 

1 Tobias  and  the  angel  Raphael  in  the 
j disguise  of  Azarias  "went  forth,  and 
; the  voung  man’s  dog  with  them.  ’ And 
I .after  they  had  had  sundry  adventures, 

1 they  went  their  way  home,  "and  the 
' dog  went  after  them.”  (Tobit.  Chap. 

! V.  16;  Chap.  XI.  4.)  Tobias  died  at 
i Ecbatane.  I'l"  years  old.  In  all  prob- 
' ability  the  dog  preceded  him. 


Leopold  of  Belgium  cracks  occasion- 
ally his  little  joke.  We  learn  from  a 
foreign  jo.irnal  that  the  King  and  a 
Court  physician  talked  together  as  fol- 

'°'The  King  (jesting)— "It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  knr  vv  the  impr--ssion  bo- 
cialists  have  regarding  me.‘  , 

The  Physician':  “One  of  the  Social- 

ists observed  to  me  recently 
vou  had  not  been  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians vou  might  have  been  President 
of  the  Belerian  Republic.” 

The  King;  "Thanks  very  much;  but 
tell  me,  you.  who  are  a doctor,  _how 
would  you  like  to  bs  made  a 'vet  '. 


We  spoke  yesterday  conocining  the 
dog.  who,  according  to  Victor  Hugo,  is 
a comic  boast:  “his  sweat  is  on  his 
tongue  and  his  laugh  is  ir  _Hs  tail.  ^’Ve 
forgot  to  ppeak  of  the  uc«g’3  natural 
enjoyment  of  a joke  and  his  willingness 
to  aid  in  smuggling.  It  se'm^s  that 
;herc  is  a school  in  Swilzerlanc.  where 
dogs  arc  trained  to  dod.?e  Custom 
House  officers.  The  animals  are  brought 
across  the  frontier  from  Itaiy;  home- 
sick. they  are  loadd  with  toKicco;  a 
maiionette  dressed  as  an  Italian  Cus- 
toms officer  appears  and  Kicks  or  beats 
the-  dogs  until  they  learn  lo  associate 
the  sight  of  the  uniform  with  physica 
I.ain  and  personal  indignity  and  will 
run  as  soon  as  they  see  it. 


First  Performance  Here  of  a Sonat 
by  Richard  Strauss  for  "V^iolin  an  i 
Piano — A "Work  of  Rare  Beaut  I 
and  Strength.  j 

The  third  concert  of  the  Kiieisel  Qua  I 
tet  was  given  last  night  in  Chickerii 
Hall.  Mr.  Frederick  Lamond,  pianlf 
assi.stcd.  The  program  was  as  follow 

Quartet  In  A 'nlnor.  op.  29 Schubf  ! 

Sonata  in  E flat  for  violin  and  piano.. 

R.  Strau. 

Qu<'.rtet  In  D minor,  ap.  70,  No.  2 Hay, 

Richard  Strauss  Is  to  some  the  oi 
musician  notv  living  who  not  only  co 
tmues  the  mighty  line,  but  has  the  k' 
of  the  future.  They  see  in  him  som 
thing  more  than  a revolutionary.  Th 
insist  that  in  his  day  he  is  not  so  rev 
lutionarv  as  were  Berlioz,  Li.szt,  Wa 
ner  or  Cdsar  Franck  when  they  we 
combating  the  conventions;  that  I 
themes  arc  as  diatonic  as  those 
Haydn  or  Beethoven;  that  h.s  sy.ste 
of  harmony  is  not  so  radically  iiew 
that  of  the  ultra-modern  French  tv 
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hark  back  to  "Tristan  und  Isolde  , b i| 
that  by  force  of  his  sKill  in  blendi  1 
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tnai  uy  luivc  .no  i 

Instrumenfal  timbres,  his  audacity  w 
counterpoint,  his  poetic  and  flaming  nJi  jfji 
agination,  he  has  opened  a new 
to  exultant  youth;  that  he  is..the  ch  |i 
interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  this  age,  ii  r 
materialistic  and  now  patheiical  |'i  le  tor; 
hopelessly  Idealistic.  il  iitmi 

To  others  Strauss  is  a name  wiL^jjj|.j, 
■which  to  frighten  pu'plls  .( 

tory,  just  as  th?  name  of  Boiidparf, 

■was  once  used  to  scare  Into  obedienSfnit 
naughty  children  in  English  householttj 


naugniy  cmiuitru  iu  -'l 

IC  he  has  not  horns  and  hoofs  and  | 


We  sneke  the  other  day  of  the  new 
French  postage  stamp,  with  tlte  de- 
sign of  a woman  sowing.  There  is 
opposition  to  it  in  Paris,  hecauso  the 
woman  is  sov  ing  seed  against  the 
■wind.  


In  the  version  of  the  tale  in  the 
•■Golden  Legend”  we  read:  "Then  ran 
the  dog  that  followed  him  (Tobias)  and 
hid  been  with  him  In  the  way,  and  came 
home  as  a messenger.  fawning  and 
making  joy  w^ith  his  tail.  T he  dog  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  was  admitted  into 
the  paradise  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
dog  of  Tobias  is  less  fortunate;  he  does 
not  appear,  to  our  knott’ledge.  in  any 
of  the  oratorios  founded  on  Tobit  or 
■ Tobias. 


Dr  Thompson.  Master  of  Trinity, 
was  walking  with  Mr.  Herman  Meri- 
vale  at  Kissiiigen.  Or.  Thompson  wa.s  i 
praising  the  suprnor  manner  of  fo.^-  . 
elgners  when  a man.  of  extreme  ili.-  ; 
tinction,  dressed  with  gp-at  t’-'*'-"  j 
passed,  and  bowed  courteously;  tvherf- 
lipon  Dr.  Thompson  pointed  to  him  in  I 
Illustration  of  his  argument  and  no-  . 
tired  the  .■superiority  of  the  rn.anner, 
which  was  without  arrogance.  Xelthei 
of  us  could  do  it  so  well.  ’ Mr.  Merlyaie  , 
asked  if  the  stranger  were  a Rus.si.in  i 
Prince.  "Xo.”  said  Thompson,  hesji 
my  courier. 


Schools  for  dogs  are  no  new  thing. 
In  Holland  years  ago  there  were  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  poodles. 
John  Wesley  and  Augustus  Top'.ady 
agreed  at  least  in  one  opinion:  that 
(logs  often  show  a sense  of  right  and 
wrong  and  honor  and  duty,  a depth  of 
affection  that  often  rises  to  heroism 
which  will  all  be  rewarded  in  another 
world.  Southey  introduces  Dr.  Dove  as 
arguing  that  the  materialist  must  allotv 
oil  his  own  principles  that  a dog  has 
as  much  soul  as  himself;  "and  the  im- 
materiallst,  it  he  would  be  consistent, 
must  perceive  that  the  life  and  af- 
fections and  actions' of  an  animal  are 
as  little  to  be  explained  as  the  myster- 
ies of  his  own  nature  by  mere  materi- 
alitv."  Southey,  by  the  way.  insisted 
that  the  King  of  the  dogs  was  yellow. 
Perhaps  this  explains  •why  the  "yaller 
dorg”  has  fallen  of  late  years  into  dis- 
repute. 


sinister  face,  he  at  least  H, 

froul  to  the  Dark  Man.  He  is  the  A n . , 
Christ  of  music.  His  symphonic  poetL  wj 
are  the  abomination  of  desolation,  a ■nifanli'p 
as  the  late  Josef  Hheinberger  , jk.;r,  guiiifr 

leave  concert-halls  when  ; Jofen] 

Liszt  or  Wagner  were  V i,, 

fearsome  mortals  avoid  ^ 

see  “Heldenlebon”  or  Aarathusir  f. -;rij 
or  “Don  Juan"  on  tho  Pi’^gram,  { 


or  "i;on  juttii  uii  i.4iv^  '-I'f 

the  floor  op?n  suddenly  V •' !* 

conductor,  and  audience  sink  into  t 


T'ne  same  da>’  we  read  that  the  dog- 
tallor,  the  dog-doctor,  the  dog-jeweler 
w re  known  five  centuries  ago.  There 
are  bills  for  service  done  dogs  in  the 
inventories  of  French  Kings  from  13S0  : 
to  1541.  ■'Ve  saw  a few  afternoons  ago  | 
a woman  with  her  little  dog  at  a con- 
cert. The  dog  was  not  unlike  the 
"muff-dogs”  of  the  ISth  century,  per- 
haps as  dear  to  it.’  mistress  as  Ra  on 
wa.s  to  Xlnon  I'Enclos.  Xow  Raton 
used  to  art  as  counselor  and  friend 
■when  Xinon  sat  at  table.  From  a little 
basket  mar  Xlnon’s  plate  Raton  would 
growl  at  rag  'Uts  and  spiced  entremets, 
bark  at  coffee  and  go  mad  at  the  sight 
of  liqueurs.  And  Mercler  altribuled 
the  beauty,  .spirits  and  health  of  Xlnon 
90  years  old'  to  the  watchfulness 
of  the  dog. 


I The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  the 
other  dav  a savage  attack  on  a new 
anthology  for  chlMren.  and  it  objected 
in  violent  language  to  "feeble  tri-yiali- 
I ties  of  American  origin”  included  by 
Mr.  jilorlson  in  the  volume.  ^ At 
i Play."  by  Eugene  Field,  was  described 
as  "inscrutable  ve.'biage."  There  are 
quotations  from  "saddening  stuff"  by 
some  of  our  most  esteemed  poets,  male 
and  female  after  their  kind,  and  the  , 
'previewer  ends  with  this  pleasant  anec-  ^ 
doto-  "Mr  Morison’s  regimen  for  in-  ■ 
fant’ minds  recalls  the  remark  of  the 
I London  laborer’s  wit?  when 
I manded  for  feeding  her  six  month.? 
i old  babv  on  sardines,  pickles,  and  sips 
of  gin;  "Vi’e  always  give  ’im  the  same 
as  we  ’ad  ourselves.'  ” 


We  read  the  inventory  of  Mr.  d'.Vn- 
nunzio’s  wardrobe:  72  shirts,  “12  dozen 
tair  of  -socks  of  various  kinds  and  34 
■ozen  pair  of  quiet-tinted  silk”;  even- 
ig  suits  innumerable,  130  cravats,  eight 
umbrellas.  etc.,  etc.,  But  not 
J word  about  trousers  or  wheth- 
er he  has  o pair  of  sus- 

penders for  each  pair.  Mr.  Mascagni, 
it  is  said.  Wears  in  turn  three  shirts  in 
the  course  of  one  of  his  concerts.  Is 
Mr.  d’Annunzio  obliged  to  change  after 
an  intense  chapter  or  a glowing  scene? 
What  a contrast  between  h!s  wardrobe  ^ 
and  that  of  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan’s,  as  j 
reported  in  bankruptcy  proceedings!  i 
But  the  great  moulders  of  thought,  the  | 
true  heroe.s.  have  always  been  compar- 
atively simple  in  dress. 


^B'^Llast  night  a sonata  by  this  sail 
Straiis.s  was  most  heartily  applaiin| 
at  a Kneisel  concert,  '"'ihere  the  au., 
eiice  is  largely  conservative.  \\  hat  it  , 
more  surprising,  they  that  admire  t 
Strauss  only  of  the  later  -works  we| 
equally  enthusiastic. 

The  sonata  stanos  midway  hMwe, 
the  Strauss  who  was  devoted 
Mendtlssohn  and  Schumann,  and  i 
Strauss  who,  building  on  Liszt  m 
Wagner,  reared 

own.  First  of  all  the  melodic  il  o i) 
is  sli.RUlarly  abundant,  fresh. 

(ble.  beautitul,  and  dlsUnguished.  N 
distinction  of  melody  is  .not  t'"- 
c'naracterlstic  of  the  later  and  coins 
woiks.  In  them  the  me.oJy  i-s  oi 
short-breathed,  crabbed.  vjUj.'.  ' 
emotion  is  not  primarily  m Uie  melo 
thought;  it  is  in  the  develppmi  ut  i.r 
thought,  in  novel  harmonic  professlo 
In  thickly  woven  counte.T’omt, 
strangely  combined  mstr  imental  \o  i 
But  here  is  melody  Ui.tt  ravishes  - 
ear  and  touches  the  xieart.  and  hert 
a wealth  of  poetic 
sensuousness,  here  Is  al.so  herok.  spi 
And  no  matter  how  intricate  the  a< ' 
opment  of  the  thoughts  mav 
is  the  beauty  and  there  is  the  authi 
latlve  strength  that  ■■tre 
qualities,  and  are  P'®‘V  ik 

even  by  tho.se  who  are  inclined  to  if 
at  modern  music.  , L 

Each  of  the  movements  abounds » 
•things  that  invite  discussion  as  well 
provoke  Immediate  applause.  A Q*i 
newspaper  is  not  the  place  f’pr 


IieWOUrtUCl  lo  1»VV  « - . 

qulsltions  couched  in  tne  termlnot/ 
of  musical  theory.  It  is  enough  to 


W -imen  of  Rome  and  \ ohlc  - were 
extravagantly  fond  of  these  little  pets, 
who  generally  were  raided  at  Bologna., 
To  keep  them  from  growing  these  dogs 
were  rubbed  immediately  after  their 
i.irth  .and  for  some  weeks  with  pure 


Mr.  Seymour  Rice  of  Kansas 
has  a smoking-room  in  his  house.  ^ in? 
ceiling  is  composed  entirely  of  cisar- 
'oox  labels."  Pray,  how  does  Mr.  Rice 
describe  this  room  when  he  leads  tne 
wav  followed  by  guests?  The  Tir- 
glnia?  The  Connecticut?  The  Kej 
AVesrt 


Concord,  X H..  Xov,  29,  I902. 
Editor  of  The  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Can  you  enlighten  me  on  the  foUow- 
ing  matter?  It  is  in  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  words  Speaker  and  Modera- 
tor, which  have  been  applied  for  many 
vears  to  those  who  are  called  to  pre- 
pide.  respectively,  over  State  or  national 
assemblies,  and  over  tho  annual  meet- 
ings that  are  held  for  the  transaction 
of  business  in  the  "iiltic  republics." 
otherwise  known  as  towns,  all  over 
New  England. 

.\t  the  "Harmony  meotuig”  held  at 
Kiintasket  last  July,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer on  that  occasion  was  Mayor  Collins 
of  Boston,  who  said  in  part: 

•Once,  in  a Legislative  .-tssem'oly  of  which 


or  musical  iiieuiy.  it.  i 

■that  the  second  movement  Is  or  s ■ 
a romantic  nature  that  it  must  af 
make  I's  way  to  the  breast  of  ei 
those  that  have  hardened  their 


9 i- 


those  inai  nave  "'.V'  I 

against  the  adv-^jsarv  while  he  ot 


movements,  striking  the  outiines,  l|*t|4i: 
crowded  with  rich  detail.  'Strauss  I - 
this  work  shook  off  the  conventio  n I . 
but  hts  blood  ran  hot  with  the  entr||^ 


but  ms  Diooa  ran  nut  wim  w 

iasm  cf  youth;  there  ^he  suggest!  s 
of  passages,  especially  in  the  finale  . 
the  later  symphonic  poems,  hut  i«i 
sonata  is  always  musical,  not  Uteri™, 
Here  we  have  Strauss  in  his 
robes.  The  performance  was  one  ij 
uncommon  excellence.  Mr.  Kneisel,  j 


uncommon  exceiienu^:.  wj 

w'arm  admirer  of  the  composer,  pu  a 
wdth  a breadth  and  beauty  of  tone  I 

..  ...  » , AVOr  I 


phra-sing  that  he  has  seldom 
passed;  with  the  authority  of  ^ 
with  the  soul  of  a poet.  Mr.  Lam  r 1, 

— V\ t vM a rvl # in  o 


■wiin  t-ne  suui  ui  u,  j/wev.  ^ - 

revealed  himself  m a new  and  weic  e ii  - 
light.  The  sonata  bristles  with  m « ,i,-^ 
mic  and  other  difficulties,  and  thcris 
constantly  the  arrival  of  the  unexp  t 
ed.  That  he  played  his  pan  with  ‘i  *«ti; 
summate  ease  was  perhaps  to  oe 


• _ ^ 

from  -a  man  of  Wb"  fcirelKn  rep- 
but  wo  that  had  found  him 
^I'ma!,  monochromatic,  dry  on 
.hr  occasions,  now  found  him  svm- 
netlc,  sentient,  alert,  romantic.  And 
^ were  rubbed,  so  marked  was  the 
Tast;  and  lo,  the  two  pianists  were 
.'and  the  same  person. 

/ • * • 
he  quartet  by  Schubert  was  played 
:h  fine  taste.  It  Is  a g-ood  thing'  to 
ar  this  quartet,  for  It  brings  back 
e old  faith  In  Schubert  to  some  who 
( ere  beginning  to  wonder  whether  af- 
ar nil  he  were  not  largely  a Viennese 
fidltlon;  whether  this  richly  endowed 
' on  of  the  simple,  pathetic  life  were 
it  too  much  given  lo  prattle,  chatter, 
id  endless  repetition;  for  what  a m.a^s 
stuff  there  is  to  be  weighed  against 
e •'Unfinished”  symphony  a little 
amber  music,  and  a few  songs! 

A quartet  by  Haydn  yi^as  wisely 
osen  to  follow  the  sonata  by  Strauss. 
The  next  concert  will  be  on  Dec.  29. 

Philip  Hale. 


I'iie  idea  of  what  the  public  will  think 
•vents  the  public  from  ever  thinking  at 
. and  acts  as  a spell  on  tlie  exercise 
private  Judgment,  so  that  In  short  the 
I lilic  ear  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
ipudent  pretender  who  chooses  to  fill  it 
'.'P  noisy  assertions,  or  fnlse  surmises,  or 
ret  whispera. 


ciT*  on  ofllT^  haiT3,  and  Very 

few  Mozart  wrote.  A song  by 
Schubert  Is  so  ■■ssenlially  Schubertlan 
that  although  Individually  It  may  give 
inten.se  pleasure,  It  cloys,  It  annoys  by 
its  very  sweetness,  it  frets  by  Its 
I melancholy  when  preceded  or  followed 
' by  many  of  the  same  character.  The 
I Intense  national  feeling  of  Grieg,  the 
1 well-known  formulas  of  Gounod  and 
Godard,  the  personal  note  of  Schumann 
—these  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
I hour.  But  Straus.s.  the  song  writer.  Is 
_ I myrlad-mindeil.  Profoundly  emotional 

ii«,^! 1-  U iTi  I ; as  in  that  most  totichlng  "Allerseelen,” 

tical  politicians  weie  banded  In  a sort  . knows  the  expression  of  burning 
of  tacit  con.sciit  to  knock  oi’  throw  down  1 passion,  as  in  ‘‘Heimlicho  Aufford- 
“chcir.es  in  which  thty  were  not  in-  i eruiig-” 


Kilittar  of  "Sh-lk  of  tlie  Day: 

It  is  well  known  to  thr  more  reflcc- 
ti.a:  members  of  the  .sking-rslng  push 
iluit  while  hammer-throwing  is  and  has 
been  a trait  common  to  even  the  moat 
rudimentary  species  of  the  genus  homo, 

It.s  recognition  in  a di.stlnetivc  phrase 
Is  le.ss  than  a dozen  ycar.s  old.  My  iin- 
pre.s.eion  Is  that  it  originated  in  munici- 
pal politics  in  the  City  of  Broth  Tly 
Bove.  where  a certain  number  of  prac 


terested.  1 first  met  it  in  Bradford.  Pa. 
about  1892,  in  a.  more  comprchon.slve 
form,  in  which  lho.se  who  oppos.'d  llie 
expenditure  of  money  for  municipal  im- 
prevements  and  for  adding  to  the  in- 
rinstrial  attractiver.es.s  of  the  city  were 
termed  '‘knockers.”  It  was  certainly 
unknown  except,  perhaps,  to  a tew  con- 
noisseurs in  and  around  Boston  in  1891. 
Bike  all  good  words,  its  rise  to  popu- 
larity .and  to  permanence  was  rapid, 
and  little  knots  of  commentators  on 
the  ways  and  means 


he  is  serenely  ecstatic  as  in 
“Morgen.”  and  is  indescribably  tender 
as  in  “Meinen  Kinde,”  and  he  has  the 
saving  quality  of  humor,  as  revealed 
in  "Pnr  fuenbzehn  Pfennige.” 

And  how  admirably  these  songs  of 
varied  emotion  were  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Hamlin!  In  the  face  of  such  inter- 
pretation it  might  seem  ungraciously 
pedagogic  to  speak  of  occasional 
throaty  delivery,  absence  of  proper 
tonal-focus,  or  any  purely  vocal  flaw  or 
limitation.  Mr.  Hamlin  does  wonders 
with  his  voice,  which  serves  him  well 
as  an  instrument  of  expression.  He  is 
lyrical,  ironic,  sensuous,  light-hearted; 


umeniators  fm  ; lyricai,  ironic,  sensuous,  iigm-neartea; 
of  others  for  i phrasing  is  something  more  than  an 
e-rnnetl  for  -i  ' aff^'r  of  the  breath;  his  expression  is 


whom  others  had  long  groped  tor  a.  i gomething 


'he  thief  that  stole  the  cash  box  at 
1-  fair  of  the  Animal  Rescue  Beague 
is  not  a cat,  not  even  an  office  eat. 

I was  a yellow  dog. 


ar-and- feathers  is  a fashionable  cos- 
.|iie  at  Marion  only  in  suinmer.  Fur 
ejrcoats,  fur  caps  and  worsted  tippets 
still  be  worn  th;s  winter. 

punt  Kinsky  of  the  Austria-Hun- 
.lau  diplomatic  service  is  fond  of 
itses  and  the  race  track.  Once  in 
tiand  he  tried  a hunter  in  harness,, 
he  had  a pleasant  drive  until  he' 
:ped  at  the-  door  of  a countr.v  house 
flicked  the  horse  with  his  whip 
to  make  him  straighten  up  and 
smart.  The  hunter  jumped  the 
|t  fence  or  ha-ha  and  took  the  car- 
e and  the  Austrian  with  him.  The 
ht  was  asked  what  it  felt  like.  He. 
jiys  the  diplomat,  said  the  sensation 
peculiar. 

Boston,  Dec.  2,  1902.  O 
lor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 
fJ|do  not  see  why  H.  C.  should,  be 
^used  or  perplexed  about  the  origin 
he  word.  “Moderator.”  In  Batin 
loun  means,  first,  one  that  observes 
;oper  measure  or  causes  it  to  be 
: then,  one  that  rules,  directs,  or 
rns;  a governor  or  ruler.  Thus 
Icrator'anindinls,”  a moderator  of 
hing  rod,  i.s  an  angler;  "moderator 
a steersman. 

word  pas.sed  into  French  ■R-:th 
heanings,  moderator,'  governor,  di- 
r,  guider. 

Johnson  g.avc  those  definitions: 
lie  person  or  thing  that  calms  or 
ains,  2.  One  who  presides  in  a 
tatlon.  to  restrain  the  contending 
es  from  indecency,  and  Confine 
to  the  question;  whereas  in  hi.s 
the  speaker  was  specifically  and 

• "the  prolocutor  of  the  Com- 
And  he  quoted  from  Bacon: 

etlmes  the  moderator  is  more 
lesome  than  the  actor.” 

Blount's  “Glo-ssograr  hia;  or  a Dic- 
interpreting  the  Hard  "n'ords 
I'hatsoever  l.angnagc,  now  used 
r refined  English  Tongue”  (5th  eel. 
on  1681),  "Moder.ator”-  is  found: 
screet  Governor  or  Ruler;  he  that 

• both  partie.s  from  running  into 
am:  In  an  A.ssembly  of  Presby- 
)i  Divines,  his  Office  is  to  propose 
?rs,  gather  A'oices,  and  see  good 
■ kept”;  but  “speaker"  is  not 
d,  and  R was  evidently  not  con- 
3d  a "hard  v>'ord.' 
not  "Speaker”  used  properly  to 
-O  the  spokesman  of  an  appointed 
.eeted  deliberative  and  political 
? "The  speaker  is  he  that  dooth 
lend  and  preferre  th?  bils  e.\hlb- 
into  the  rarlerrient,  and  is  the 
h of  the  parlemeiit.” 

. younger  -years  were  spent  m 
[?rn  Massachi'sclts.  and  it  was  one 
r few  excitements  to  go  to  Town 
ng  and  hear  our  fathers  wrangle 
[tee  them  wax  hot.  Nor  was  the 
rator  alway.s  .able  lo  “restrain  the 
nding  parties  from  indecenc.v” 
{ver  sternly  he  pounded  with  his 
■>er.  I-IAMPSHIRE. 


suitable  designation  accepted  the  ap- 
pellation "Knockers’  Club”  witli  only  a 
half-hearted  protest. 

Consider  in  this  connection  that  great 
moral  and  sociological  maxim  that  "a  ' 
knock  is  often  a boost."  Also  the  use  , 
of  the  word  “booster"  as  designating  ' 
the  opposite  of  a knccker.  Observ-3  al-  | 
so  fine  gradatinn.=.  A ‘•kiinck"  is  a 
semi- friendly  criticism.  A "hammer"  is  i 
a knock  not  apirlied  to  a.  friend.  From 
this  we  ascend  to  the  point  of  having 
the  axe  out,  a beautiful  parallel  to  the 
association  of  digging  up  the  hatchet 
as  an  indication  of  savage  warfare, 
svmbolizing  also  an  approach  to  the 
condition  of  getting  it  wlierc  the  chick- 
en got  the  cutlery.  Our  fanciful  friends 
who  delight  to  embroider  already  suf- 
flcitntly  effective  ■woof  and  web  recall 
the  teclniique  of  the  piece  hce!  shoo 
and  refer  to  "dinking  beets."  Again,  a 
I farceur  quotes  that  beautiful  refrain, 

, "Bang,  fcan.g.  bang  goes  Uie  ha  •nmer  on 
jthe  anvil"  from  jvhioh  in  easy  scale  a 
“knock-fest’’  becomes  an  anvil  chorus. 

But  why  refer  to  criminal  slang? 
Newspaiier  men  originate  slang,  or,  at 
least,  put  into  effective  shape  the  pass- 
ih'g  flai  li  of  a local  d-oll.  And  the  ex- 
change editor  is  the  Ultle  bird  who 
•sow.s  the  seeds  of  sl.a  ng  broadcast. 
Newspaper  men  are  not  crhninals,  I 
hope. 

"H.  C.  GAUSS. 

STRAUSS  AND  HENSCHEL 

George  Hamlin  of  Chicago  Sings 
Songs  by  Richard  Strauss — First 
Performance  of  Mr.  Henschel’s 
Requiem  Mass  by  the  Cecilia. 

Mr.  George  Hamlin  of  Chicago,  tenor, 
assisted  by  Miss  Eleanor  Scheib  of  the 
same  city,  pianist,  gave  yesterday  af-  I 
ternoon  in  Steinert  Hall  his  second 
recital  of  songs  by  Richard  Strauss. 
(The  first  was  given  'in  the  same  hall 
the  28th  of  last  January.)  Yester- 
day he  sang  these  songs:  op.  10  No  8 
Allerseelen:  op.  21,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  All  mein 
Gedanken,  Du  meines  Herzens  Kroene- 
unglueckhaften 
2.  Heimliche 

Aufforderung,  Morgen.  Caecille;  op.  29, 
l^°'9^’i?i  ' ilerzen:  op.  31,  Nos. 

NTos  S°™™er,  Wenn;  op.  32, 

Liebe-shyLti's  i‘=s"ue^:;i?!Ma^:®ifp® 


&U111C  (.liiiis  more  than  obedience  to 
printed  indications  and  the  guide  posts  of 
the  composer.  In  the  wealth  of  detail, 
it  is  hard  to  point  to  this  or  that  for 
special  commendation;  but  how  beauti- 
fully the  singer  closed  the  line:  "In- 
mitten dieser  sonnenatmenden  Erde”  in 
“Morgen" ! 

Miss  Eleanor  Scheib  played  the  dlffl 
cult  accompaniments  with  unfailing 
sympathy,  as  well  as  with  uncommon 
beauty  of  tone  and  graceful  fluency. 

A word  of  personal  explanation. 
About  three  years  ago  Mr.  Hamlin 
made  use  of  a little  biographical  sketch 
of  Strauss  written  by  me.  He  still 
uses  it.  In  this  sketch  I described  the 

personal  appearance  of  the  composer 
as  he  was  then  described  by  foreign 
newspapers.  I am  told  that  this 
description  does  not  now  suit  the  man; 
that  Strauss  has  not  “long  and  spidery 
arms,”  and  that  he  is  robust,  not 
"slight." 

* » ' / 

Mr.  Georg  Hensemei’s  Requiem  Mass 
for  solo  voices,  choru.s,  organ  and  or- 
chestra was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Symphony  Hall  last  evening. 
Mr.  Henschel  conducted  the  Cecilia 
chorus,  for  his  work  was  given  at  the 
first  concert  of  this  society’s  preseat 
season.  The  sole  singer.s  were  Miss 
Henschel,  Miss  Woltman,  Messrs.  Van 
Hoose  and  Martin. 

This  Requiem  was  composed  in  mem- 
ory of  the  composer’s  wife.  Billian 
Bailey  Henschel,  the  singer  who  was 
lionored  and  loved  in  many  cities,  but 
in  none  more  than  in  Boston,  where  the 
first  gained  prominence  in  her  career. 
That  a musician  should  express  his 
sorrow  and  his  abiding  affection  in 
miis'c  is  as  natural  as  that  the  fantasti- 
cal Sir  Kenelm  Digby  should  paint  in 
glowing  words  the  description  of  his 


Ithiit  pteceded  thi  Introlt.  .and  udlowed 
tlie  .■-.dcnin  mca.snres  w.a.;  dlscordan' 
and  Irreverent.  The  Requiem  should 
have  been  heard  gravely  os  In  ' 
cathedral.  Thus  would  frlbutt  ha 
been  more  fitly  paid  the  dead. 

The  performance  of  the  chorus  was 
Impressive,  both  In  tonal  volume  and 
quality  and  In  the  expression  of  the 
Ivarlotis  emotton.s.  Of  the  solo  singers 
Messrs.  Van  Hoose  and  Martin  were 
wholly  adequ.ate.  There  was  a very 
darge  audience. 

Philip  Hale. 


^ , 

Dr.  R.  B.  Ware  has  brought  a bill 
before  the  Virginia  Ix-gislature  to  pre- 
vent indiscriminate  kissing.  "If  a phy- 
sician testifies  that  the  defendant  has 
weak  lungs  he  shall  be  found  guilty  of 
a misdemeanor.”  But  no  .sane  man  is  ex- 
pected to  scream  or  shout  when  he 
ki.sses  a girl,  and  no  reasonable  girl 
would  expect  such  conduct  on  his  part, 
this  is  true  at  least  of  New  England. 
Here  is  just  the  bill  for  a referendum 
in  Virginia;  and  the  women  should 
be  allowed  to  vote.  Kissing  is  not  an  ! 
affair  of  the  lungs.  | 


That  collecting  is  a mania  wa.s  known 
long  ago.  The  true  collector  will  filch 
and  even  kill  to  possess  a book,  vase, 
autograph,  coin  that  will  complete  a set. 
Y’et  there  are  pathetic  chapters  in  the 
history  of  collecting,  as  that  in  the 
life  of  Bord  Bonsdale,  who  died  in  1872. 
very  old  and  tortured  by  gout.  He 
had  purchased  a marvelous  S6vres  din- 
ner service,  which  had  been  stolen  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution.  Three  pieces 
were  missing  and  Bonsdale  would  not 
die  till  he  had  found  them.  At  last 
they  turned  up  In  an  .auction  room. 
Bord  Bonsdale  sent  a friend  in  to  buy 
them  while  he  waited  in  his  carriage. 
He  carried  them  home  and  died  that 
■night. 

Important  news  from  Paris.  'W’omen  j 
have  an  inclination  to  revert  to  the  j 
dresses  worn  just  before  the  Franco-  ' 
German  war.  The  American  cake  walk 
at  the  Nouveau  Cirque  has  made  a sen- 
sation. "Bessons  are  being  advertised 
for  private  houses.”  Thus  is  America 
gradually  shaping  the  destinies  of  other 
nations. 

Who  was  “Old  Burnley?’’  "He’s  as 
lazy  as  old  Burnley's  dog.  that  leaned 
up  against  a wall  when  he  wanted  to 
bark." 


And  what  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
"iarrigan?”  The  Transcript  defines  it  as 
"an  oil  tanned  moccasin  with  legs. 


utic  ucaui  luiauii  OL  iiio  a-**  Lainitru  xjioccasin  witn  legs 

departed  spouse,  or  that  the  mourning  used  by  loggers  and  hiintprs  ” Pmf 
DiichpH.s  nf  Mni-lhnrniixrh  ..  ‘osscis  ^nu  nunteis.  Plot 


yji  LXldt  IliUUlUlllS 

Duchess  of  Marlborough  should  never 
sit  at  table  without  the  company  of 
Congreve’s  statue.  For  grief  must  find 
its  outlet  through  an  accustomed  chan- 
nel. 

As  the  performance  la.st  night  was 
presumably  of  a memorial  nature.  It 
might  be  better  to  treat  of  it  as  such 
and  merely  record  the  event. 

But -1  announcement  of  this  perform- 
' ance  -was  heralded  some  months  ago  in 
I German  music  journals;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Requiem  for  voices  ani^ 


Tweedie  of  Sackville,  N.  B.,  includes 
“Iarrigan"  in  a list  of  words  peculiar 
to  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  (published  in  “Dialect 
Notes,"  part  VIII. , 1895),  and  says  the 
moccasin  is  used  chiefly  by  lumbermen 
in  the  woods;  but  he  does  not  attempt 
to  trace  the,  origin  of  the  term.  We 
are  told  by  a girl  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  that  larrigans  among  her  folk 
are  commonly  known  as  "moccasins;" 


pianos  was  published  and  is  now  for  commonly  known 

sale  at  a high  price;  the  performance  though  she  had  heard  the  other  term 

■was  not  In  a church,  but  in  the  course  i 

of  a *rle^  of  subscrijrtion  concerts,  j 'I'o  X.  X.  Your  complaint  is  wholly 

unfounded.  The  first  and  broad  mean- 
ing of  "concupiscence"  is  “eager  or 
vehement  desire;  in  theological  use,  the 
coveting  of  ’carnal  thin.gs,’  desire  for 
the  ’things  of  the  world.’  ’ Thus  But- 
ler (1680);  “A  Bitigious  Man  goes  to 
Baw  * » • to  spend  his  money,  and 


.go  back  to  the  Animal  Rescue 
le.  Mr.  Grosclaude  in  Figaro  pro- 
against  the  worship  of  ’the  poodle 
ris.  “Thee?  is  the  'whippet  in 
•vereqat.  The  peodle  in  snow 
. and  the  ba.s.set  in  a waistcoat 
f'd  by  ■ delicate  hands  to  preserve 
Tecious  little  body  from  the  damp 
|s  pavement.  The  dog  today  has 
pital  at  his  disposition,  vastly  bet- 
quipped  Ilian  the  annex  of  the 
Dieu,  whose  state  is.  indeeu  a 
.scandal."  There  is  now  in  Paris 
/ over  the  question  of  allqi-.ing 
to  be  transported  on  the  Motro- 
|in:  and  Mr.  Grosclaude  asks  why 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
rehearsal  and  t^e  receptions  of 
cademy. 


Washington.  D.  C.,  Nqv.  29,  1902. 


Meinem  Kinde; 
liebe. 

J®®  devoted  himself  of 

fe?or'wUh'Vams.  "'“The 

fo' every’' broal  'i'"’  they^  must 
.musician.  or  sensitive 

af?er  in  these  songs 

ithnt  he  ‘horn  to  his  own 

pleasure  his  j 

artfcles"'  h?  not  write  polemical 

fle  does  not  find  fault  with 
h S '■f  he  announces 

: "Here  are®  he  said; 

and"  ^ joy^  o^  na^Ce 

lone  or'^two’^a'?’®^  8^'owing  life;  and 

if  ironicih  thW  ire'a®,''fhi''°"‘''^’’ 
DathptSp  'T  lest  ^ ^re  at  the  same  time 
if  vou  do  net *hem  all  and  seel 
Thu.,  he"°*^  ^^'■00  -with  me.” 

-sincere  anri  °n  the  stage,  a ! 

Richard interpreter  of 
■and  skilRA  ®hice  he  is  a true  I 

with  t hi  h Interpreter,  since  he  sings  ' 
weU  as  0/ en  "'■■'7.  Knowledgf 
tlon  is  interpreta-  i 

thusiasnf'is  i and  his  en- : 

iimsiasm  is  contagious.  1 

in  tL‘"ean'o?  brilliant  feather 

ar.£„«„;s  £ I 

obo.sen  for  the  recital  were! 

co"i5i3^'th^i^“  be'  saJS?"T^reci“l 

mind"  5 bo"r^^  I 

Mc"tel  thought  of  a 

Schubert's^n  ® Mozart’s  or  ^ 

or  or  Gounod’s 

■ soi^s“  of  RL?h  ® ®°ngs.  The  good 
• ongs  of  Beethoven  can  bo  count- 


V-”  a-  a,  AWO  x-tt  O WBfOV-i  4 >/ CJ U 1 1 VJ VI  I LiJ, 

and  there  were  prices  for  admission; 
furthemore,  the  circumstances  of  the 
concert  were  as  at  other  concerts  of 
the  Cecilia;  the  solo  singers  as  they 
entered  were  applauded  lustily  by  the 
friendly  chorus;  Mr.  Henschel  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  chorus  and  the  au- 
dience; the  various  sections  of  the  work 

were  in  turn  applauded  by  the  au-  txix-  uiunoy,  anu 

dience,  although  the  chorus  here  for  | satisfy  his  Concupiscence  of  Wrang- 

from  ling.”  The  present  and  restricted  mean 


applause.  It  may  not,  tiherefore,  be 
■impertinent  to  speak  a few  words  con- 
cerning the  work  itself. 

This  Requiem  is  by  far  the  best 
choral  work  yet  produced  by  Mr. 
Henschel.  It  Is  no  doubt  his  magnum 
opus,  a work  in  which  there  is  at 
times  the  unmistakable  breath  of  In- 
spiration, whereas  in  his  ’’Stabat 
Mater”  there  is  chiefly  the  painting  of 
toil.  There  is  true  feeling  In  this 
Requiem;  there  are  touches  of  high 
Imagination:  and  evervw'here  there  is 
the  thought  of  loving  devotion  to  the 
dead.  One  may  find  the  opening  theme 
and  the  rhythmic  structure  of  the  first 
pages  of  tile  "Dies  Irae”  unfortunate, 
but  there  can  he  no  dispute  concerning 
the  overwhelming  effect  of  the  "Quan- 
tus  tremor,"  the  "Rex  tremendae,”  and 
other  pas.sages.  The  first  pages  of  the 
Introlt  are  highly  poeilic  and  impres- 
sive; there  is  a superb  climax  in  the 
j’'Sanctus”;  the  whole  plan  of  the 
"Agnus  Del”  is  admirably  conceived. 
In  a word,  there  are  many  pages  that 
are  not  merely  the  expression  of  a 
personal  grief,  of  the  longing  tor  con- 
solation; they  are  larger,  fuller  than 

thi.s;  they  even  go  outside  the  church, 
and  m tne.m  is  the  emotional  considera- 
tion  of  the  eternal  problems  of  death 
and  the  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
the  problems  that  are  put  to  every 
man  sooner  or  later  by  Bife  witn 


ing  of  the  word  was  in  your  thoughts, 
not  in  ours. 


We  read  in  the  Era  (London)  that: 
“ 'The  Sousa  Girl,’  a new  musical  love 
play  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  will  be 
produced  at  Brixton  Theatre  on  Dec. 
I,ith."  How’s  this?  We  shall  next  see 
the  announcement  of  a new  farce 
comedy  by  Russell  Sage,  or  of  a thrill- 
ing melodrama  by  J P.  Morgan. 


The  dispute  about  Sarah  Bernhardt’s 
birthplace  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  she  is  a twin.  Her  birth  certifi- 
dated  “Havre,  April  22  of  April, 
1843,”  reads;  “Birth  certificate  of.  tlie 
fiiSL  of  twins,  w'ho  has  been  certified 
as  of  the  feminine  sex,  born  this  day 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  daugh- 
■’er  of  Julie  Bernhardt,  musical  artist. 

years  of  age,  born  in  Berlin,  in 
J ussia,  living  in  Havre,  47  Rue  St. 

■ lonore;  and  daughter  of  Maurice 
Bernhardt,  eye-spocialist.”  She  was 
baptized  Rosalie  and  her  twin  sister 
Lucie. 


Spihinx  llke  mien  and  persistence  r xt  official  reoon" 

Ihe  choruses  a.nd  the  important  National  Conservatory  of  Music 

ensembles  are  more  striking  than  solo  Declamation,  Paris,  in  which  dates 

passag€;s  or  quartet  work.  Tbpre  art,  of  birtb  p 


passages  or  quartet  work.  There  are 
dry  pages;  there  are  pages  that  are 
merely  scholastic;  but  as  a whole  the 
Requiem  Is  lmpre.ssive  and  moving 
borne  may  perhaps  object  to  certain 
uramatlc  strokes,  and  say  they  are 
not  ’’ecclesi.aatical.”  Now  "eccle.siasti 


cal"  is  too  often  in  the  terminology  of 
mu.sio  a.  synonym  of  "dull."  The  ’’niop 


of  birth  are  taken  from  birth  certifi- 
cates, that  Bernhardt,  with  baptismal 
name  Rosine,  was  born  at  Paris,  Oct. 
22,  1844.  Here  is  a subject  for  dispute; 
but  two  things,  fortunately,  are  estab- 
lished: she  is  a twin,  and  as  the  hour 


"Dle^  l^^r  horoscope  can 

Irae"  is  dramatic  from  beginning  to  accurately  east  lor  either  year 

end;  and  the  death  of  clown  as  well  

as  Caesar  Is  dramatic.  tt«  r , 

Would  that  the  Requiem  had  been  fortunate  for  Sarah  that  she 

performed  under  more  .solemn  condi-  born  in  a Christian  land!  If  she 

tions!  To  me.  at  least,  the  arplau.se'  had  come  Into  life  among  the  W iza- 


ramo,  the  Ibos,  the  WanyamwezI,  either  j 
slie  or  Liucle  would  have  been  put  to  i 
death;  not  necessarily  a violent  death, 
but  one  of  the  children  would  have  been  ■ 
laid  aside  with  a gourd  or  calabash 
In  skins  and  amiably  forgotten.  For 
these  Africans  do  not  know  the  theory, 
of  Galton  that  twins  have  a special ' I 
claim  on  our  attention;  "Their  history 


A ■ C S%  Ijl'JZ 
RAOUL  PUGNCr. 


His  Second  Piano  Recital  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  Distinguished  Chiefly 
by  Brilliance,  Elegance  and  a 
Refreshing  Straightforwardness. 

claim  on  our  attention;  "Their  history  | Raoul  Pugno  gave  his  second 

affords  means  of  distinguishing  be-  piano  recital  in  Chickcrlng  Hall  yestei- 
tween  the  effects  of  tendencies  received  ! afternoon.  His  program  was  as 
...  fniionw  R.ach's  Glcue  B flat:  Handels 


at  birth,  and  of  those  that  were  Im- 
po.s  d by  the  special  circumstances  of 
their  after  lives." 


THREE  CONCERTS. 


foUows:  Bach's  GIgue  B flat;  Handel’s 
Gavotte  Variee;  Scarlatti's  Somtlna  in 
A;  Beethoven's  sonata  in  D minor,  op. 
31-  Chopin's  impromptus  in  A flat,  F 
sharp,  and  C sharp  minor.  Ballade  in  G 
minor.  Berceuse,  Polon.al.se  in  K flat. 


^ ■ Scherzo  B flat  niinor;  Weber's  Rondeau 

Mr.  Gebhard’s  Piano  Recital— First  1,,-iHant;  Mendelssohn’s  Spinning  Song, 
Appearance  in  America  of  Mr.  ; Capiiotio  op.  16  and  Hunting  Song: 

t a.,..**’!!  X.>  V\  o i A ^ rt  T 


_ „ TT-  1-  • T^-  i.  ! Biszt’s  Rhapsodic,  No.  XI 

Dezso  Nemes,  Violinist— First  l pu^no,  modern  as  he  Is.  is  also 


Concert  of  the  Hoffmann  Strinj 
Quartet. 


Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhnid,  pianist,  gave 
his  first  concert  of  the  season  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  There 
was  an  appreciative  audience. 

Mr.  Gebhard  has  made  decided  prog- 
ress along  the  emotional  lines  of  hl.s 
art.  This  was  clearly  shown  yesterday 
In  the  allegro  from  Schubert’s  Posthu- 
mus  Sonata  in  major.  In  the 

pieces  by  Chopin  (I’relude  op.  43.  Etude.s 
op.  10  A flat  m ijor  and  F minor,  op. 
35  A minor)  and  Liszt's  "Waldesrau- 
schen”  and  "Sonetto  101  del  Petrarca.” 
He  began  the  concert  with  Brahms’s 
Rhapsodic  op.  119  No.  4,  and  his  inter-' 
prelatlon  of  it  wa.s  excellent  in  rhythm 
and  In  clearne.“s  of  outline;  but  there 
was  little  color,  and  the  music  seemed 


granitic  and  forbidding  even  for 
Brahms  in  his  more  austere  rnornem 
He  then  played  .a  Pr®lude  and  fugue  n 
F minor  from  Bachs  5' 

Clavichord.  The  prelude  ‘f. 

marked  expression  or  emotion,  it  s;houia 

be  uniformly  subdued,  like 

ther.4  is  a decided  mood 

make  its  way  if  thus  suggestea,  but 

the  short  phrases  do  not  admit  ol  rnc 

torlcally  emotional  emphasis. 

Mr.  Gebhard  preferred  to  g"e  tne 
piece  a flctltlous  importance,  ^d  ne 
breathed  into  it  a spirit  of 


ca  *»S.  V» -.w  . 

breathed  into  it  a spirit  -- 
and  incongruous  unrest,  but  h^  pei 
formance  of  the  Fugue  was  admirable 


yugue 

'■\vith^\heMilegro  of  Schubert 
gan  to  employ  color,  and  in  his  use  ot 
color,  in  his  singing  of  'h®  . f . ‘i 

repose  and  in  self-control  he  showed 
here  and  later,  as  I have 
t.ie  fruits  of  introspection.  ,‘^5 

though  he  had  been  *‘£5®",?,'; 

to  his  own  playing  for  soj"® 

with  a view  ot  correcting  hardness  of 
tone.  Now  Mr.  Gebhard  could  not 
Justiv  last  season  be  called 
er.  for  he  was  always  , 


a man  of  the  ISth  century  and  when 
he  plays  the  music  of  Bach.  Scarlatti, 
or  Handel  he  is  contented  with  it  as  it 
stands:  he  does  rot  tortire  it  int6 
shrieking  out  the  incongruous  speeefl 
ot  today.  He  pU'.ys  it  simply,  he  pre- 
serves the  delightful  monotony  of  tonal 
color,  he  does  not  attempt  to  pack  an 
c-pic  into  a quotation,  or  ic  charge  an 
epigram  with  romanticism.  He  ulays 
hli'.'and.antes  peacefully  but  with  move- 
meiit;  he  plays  his  allegros  fleetly  as 
they  should  be  played;  ana  thus  he 
obeys  liie  ancieut  law  and  the  prophets 
Variations  in  the  time  of  Handel. 
s(>natas  in  the  period  of  Scarlatti  were 
written  to  display  the  ^igillly  of  the 
pianist,  not  to  express  any  deep  emo- 

His  perfovrrance  of  Beethoven’s 
’sonata  was  equally  frank,  manly,  sane, 
and  it  was  especially  to  be  cornmeudea 
cn  account  of  the  speed  at  witich  the 
first  movement  was  taken.  -One  of  the 
most  iirepcstci  oils  hun,bugs  now*  current 
in  the  musical  world,  one  of  the  curses 
entailed  rn  us  by  Wagner  is  the  slow 
allegro,  a contradictory  title  lor  a mon- 
strous thing.  This  curse  broods  over 
symphony  orchestra  and  cnambcr-cuiu. 
The  slow  allegro!  Thus  too  sftrit  ot 
nimble  and  Joyous  music  is  dulled,  ^nd 
the  flame  of  passion  qi  encheu.  l,o  maae 
anu-nds  an  adagio  is  tvrned  into  an 
andante.  Mr.  Fug.io  is  sometimes  re- 
proached—not  in  Philadelphia  as  one. 
might  expect,  bet  in  Nev/  \ork  of  all 
places—  tor  "playing  too  fast,  ihe  ob- 
jectors mean  by  this  that  he  takes  the 
composer  at  his  wtrd,  that  he  compre- 
hends the  spirit  of  the  movement  that 
he  has  blood  in  his  veins.  T he  iiuer- 
prciation  ot  this  sonata  as  a whole  w,.s 
thoughtful  and 

more  there  was  constantly  a skillful  u.se 
of  color,  .so  that  tne  sonata  was  not 
merely  a ^c>;ing  thing  that  kept  ask- 
ing the  question  it  put  to  I-ontene.le, 
it  was  a chapter  of  conflicting  tmo.lons. 

••And  now  •twas  like  all  Instruments. 
Now  like  a lonely  Ilute.” 


id.Vi.self  for  Ins  habitual  and  glorious 
inaction  and  his  philosophic  calm  by  in- 
sisthtg  that  centuries  on  centuries  back 
lie  lived  .in  the  form  of  some  deeply 
rooted  tree. 

Tlien  some  one  mentioned  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Montgomery,  Secretary  of  a Vege- 
traiait  Society,  who  asserte<i  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Naturopathic  Society 
in.  New  York  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  even  tlie  lives  of  vegetables  would 
he  sacred,  and  human  beings  wotiid  sub- 
.slsl  comfortably  on  oxygen. 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  saw 
lnst,anccs  of  tree-ancestors  in  men  and 
women  of  today.  "Look  at  Hendrlchson 
over  there  with  his  hair  shooting  sky- 
ward and  his  eyes  and  mouth  in  sym- 
pathy, with  his  a constitutionally  fright- 
ened lace.  He  is  descended  from  a pop- 
lar. one  ot  those  shrieking  trees  that 
are  never  inured  to  .=ights  of  injustice, 
cruelty,  crime.  -Vnd  you  see  women  that 
lemiiid  you  of  weeping  willows.  They 
have  fluffy,  pretty  blonde  hair;  their 
eyes  are  tear-stained;  they  are  in- 
inclined  to  flop,  like  JeriT  Cruncher's 
wife;  their  order  of  'oeauty  was  fash- 
ionable in  the  days  of  Keepsakes  and 
Tokens,  but  now  when  young  ladies 
wear  thick  boots  and  play  golf  and  talk 
to  each  other  in  hoarse,  deep  tones  or 
with  a metallic  staccato,  the  weeping 
T.-illow  is  in  the  background  of  the  so-1 
eiologlcal  landscape.  Then  only  yester- 
dav  I met  a man  who  reminded  me  of 
a scrub  pine."  


'"forget  quickly  the  other.  Thi™,^,..., .. 
■will  in  lime  adopt  me.  and  to  deserve 
this  I am  leainlng  wh.-u  is  tiecessary 
I .elrcady  know  how  to  watch  passing 
clouds. 

I also  know  how  to  stay 

Ar.< 

quiet 


. in  one  place.  || 
And  1 almost  knew  hoiv  to 


ki  ep 


See  how  evil  conies  long  after  the 
perpetration  of  an  anachronism.  If 
Shakespeare  liad  not  made  the  clock 
strike  three  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  Mr 
Richard  .Mansfield  would 


■eJIrfHf 

Is 


r 


pvf  I 


u .•.iaii»i;=ju  WOUItl  nOt  lutvc  ; ' ( ^ 
tapped  his  property  man.  Mr.  Thom.fs  ' 


Gore,  on  the  hc.ad  to  show  him  how  I if  ^ 
he  should  have  struck  the  hour  ami  | \ , up 


COJW 


lie  s-fluui'i  sirucic  me  notir  and  ; . j wg 

there  would  not  now  be  an  action  for  ' i 

assault. 


There  has  been  in  Paris  an  exhibi- 
tion of  designs  by  leading  .artists  for 
street  signs.  Thei'e  is  still  in- 
terest there  in  the  aesthetics  of  the 
street.  Would  that  the  example  might 
be  followed  in  towns  of  the  Cnl'.-d 
States;  but  here  even  architeei.s  who 
know  belter  are  forced  to  he  '•trlctly 
comtnejclal  in  their  eft’ons  to  please 
clients  wh6  are  penny  wise  and  iKnind 
foolish.  If  many  of  our  public  build- 
ings are  hideous  and  motislrous  what 
can  be  expected  of  sign-makers’.’ 


I d' 


1;  . . n4  .''tl 


laiidied 

■ (Kt  ft 

Fl»" 

■ ..'ie!'  k* 


c //  z. 

Dear  near  Earth,  the  day  that  made 


But  Old  Chimes  is  merely  one  in  a 
long  line  of  deep  thinkers  wlio  have 
found  in  themselves  vegftable  and 
arboreal  essences.  Empedocle.s  knew 
liiat  he  had  pre-existed  not  only  as 
fowl  and  fish  but  as  a shrub.  Richard 
titeele  observed,  "that  there  is  a sort 
of  vegetable  principle  in  the  mind  of 
(■very  man  when  he  comes  into  the 
world."  Have  not  both  tree  and  man 
a vascular  system'.’  Is  not  the  skin 
a bark?  Do  not  trees  sweat?  Do  not 
pines  weep'.’  Did  not  St.  Paul  call  a 
bad  man  a wild  olive  tree'.’  Donn.a 
Oliva  Sabuco  thought  "that  the  human 
body  might  he  called  a tree  reversed, 
the  brain  being  the  root.”  She  did  not 
know  the  opinion  of  others:  that  tree.s 
stand  on  their  heads,  “for  though  we 
use  vulgarly  but  improperly  to  call  the 
uppermost  of  the  branches  the  top  of  a 
tree,  we  are  corrected  by  .\rIstotle  in  his 
books  ‘De  Anima.’  where  we  arc  taught 
to  call  the  root  the  head,  and  the  top 
the  feet.” 


us  men. 

■The  l.iaml  we  sowe'l, 

The  Hearth  that  glowed— 

O,  Mother,  must  we  bid  farewell  to 
thee? 

Fast  dawns  the  last  dawn,  and  what  shall 
comfort  then 

Th®  lonely  "hearts  that  roam  the  outer  sea? 


:;M,  f 

SOf! 

- wti 
■ -crjld 
isittfr 


the  shivering 


Gray  wakes  the  daybreak 
sails  arc  sot, 

To  misty  (loops 
Tho  channel  sweeps— 

O,  Mother,  think  on  us  who  think 
on  thee! 

Earth  home,  birlh-home.  with  love  remember 
yet 

The  sons  In  exile  on  the  eternal  sea. 


often  musical.  *l£aiired  t^e  1 f'llr  laud  of  Poland  have  a right  to 

perforr^  works  by  Chopin  in  pul: 


Value  .of  beautiful  tone  which  has  body 
and  warmth  rather  than  the  P°hsh  of 
steel  was  evident  by  his  playing  yes 

" \ V, oAnninA  Ana 


perform  works  by  Chopin  in  public, 
persons  whose  name,  as  a rule,  ends 
in  "ski";  as  though  Chopin  lived  his 


steel.  wa.s  evident  hv  his  playing  y^-  v.’arsaw,  with  an  excursion  now 

terday.  His  fluency  'X£?,S®.p''’p®  ^ to  Cracow.  The  music  uf 

stio"n^^  Chopin."  like  that  of  Haydn.  5lozart, 


well  be  Che  subject  ot  congravu,^^^^^^  versM.'’ " not  parcchui!.  It  is  the  ex- 

Im'^r-om%"t?^a  2;pfeces;b/MacDow.^  i;^.1^^;.Ttv"'  Slor‘did  ^^0]^ "w‘r'?te”Z 


Dream.” 


piy.’’  As  a matter  of  fact,  Chopm 

• passed  th-e  best  yeai's  of  his  life  in 

■vpm^s*a  Hungarian  \io-  r*arl.s:  he  wa.s  iutluenci'd  mightily  by 
Mr.  ^ % pianist,  French  women,  men  and  thoughts;  and 


Why  this  .strange  feeling  at  the  heart, 
-.vlien  we  see  a fine  tree  cut  down? 
Why  have  trees  been  worshiped  by 
so  many?  And  there  i.s  the  story  of 
t :u-  hamadryads;  and  thc-re  is  the  be- 
lief among  the  Filipinos  that  the  souls 
of  their  ancestors  use  old  trees  as 
dwelling-places.  The  Shulamite  in  Sol- 
omon’s song  found  only  the  cedar  of 
I.ebanon  as  glorious  as  the  face  of 
her  beloved.  Or  why  did  Xerxes  tV.e 
Great  cover  a plane  tree  with  gold, 
-Ai-ms.  necklaces,  scarfs  und  bracelets, 
and  cause  the  figure  of  it  to  be  stamped 
on  a golden  medal  whicli  he  continually 
wore  about  him? 


The  word  "hobo"  is  recognized  by  Dr. 

I Mill  I ay  and  his  merrv  men  and  is  in 
good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  where  it  is  defined 
as  "an  idle,  shiftless,  wandering  work- 
man. ranking  scarcely  above  ^ th%. 
tramp.”  a definition  tiUrlbutcd  to  Funk 
Mr.  Flint  is  quotrd  as  saying:  “The 
tramp's  name  for  himrdf  and  his  ff'l- 
' lovvs  is  Hobo,  plural  Hoboes/’  Hut  the 
1 Oxford  English  Dictionary  dots  not  at- 
I tempt  to  trace  the  dcriVf'.tion  of  the 
I wc'id;  it  simply  says  "Western  IT.  S.” 


s\t;^  thing  p Urn'll.: 

nn  30  and  Mcndclssohii's  con-  form.anco  ol  pieces  by  Chopin,  Mr. 
he  alio  pfayed  Bach's  Prelude  ' Pugno  is  probably  acquainted  with  it. 

Iiinne.  an  aria  But  the  question  of  individual  temper- 


rn’c'maJor'Tor'’ violin  a?^ne?  an 'aria'  But  ‘ the‘  qimsU6n  "of  individual  temper- 
hv  TemacUa  Cui's  Berceuse,  Wienlaw-  ament  enters,  1 have  heard  Poles, 

. .*,,7 7 arxAnAa  dn  nrinlsts  wlio 


skVlTlr-^ntelle  a’nd  Hubay’s  Scenes  de  ceilent  pianists,  wlio  wer?  not  foitu- 
I nate  in  expressing  all  the  various  emo- 

xiVr'vmiis  as  .Miss  Marie  Helm-  tions  of  Chopin.  Yesterday  Mr.  Pugno 
llcher  maved  with  the  Symphony  Or-  was  mo.st  suc-.-essful  in  the  Impromp'u 
X-tca  in  BUtoii  in  the  course  of  Its  In  F sharp  major,  the  Ballade,  the 
dV-s/season  In  the  Sonata  and  in  the  Pojonalse,  and  the  Scherzo;  Uie  Im- 
Cromimo  ?ast  night  she  played  to,->  promptu  was  played  witn  exqtilsite  fin- 
onen  -m  a soloist:  she  hurried  fre-  ish;  the  Ballade  with  irresistible  pas-,, 
nii.iwK-  the  rivce-  and  -Mr.  Ne;n6s  was  sion;  the  Polonaise  v.ith  amazing  spirit;  i 
?iV,  ? hamheanned  ""<3  the  Scherzo,  not  merely  as  a show-  1 

nccessai-v  to  speak  at  length  piece,  .as  is  too  often  the  c.ase  bat 
coneerrinu  He  has  eyl-  with  fine  appreciation  of  thc  contrast- 

,l"ntlv  studied;  he  has  a certain  fa-  ing  sertimcilts.  In  the  other  Im- 
cllity;  he  no  doubt  often  feels  the  


Furthermore,  trees  have  been  gr.afted 
tfi.  men.  G.assendi  tells  us  of  an  Inter- 
acting ••ase:  "A  shepherd  of  Tarragon 

■jeAd  fallen  into  a sloe  tree,  and  a sharp 
p.iint  thereof  having  run  into  his 
breast,  in  two  years  time  it  took  such 
i-''Ot.  that,  after  many  br.anche.s  had 
l.een  eut  off.  there  sprang  up  some  at 
last  which  bore  both  fio-wers  and  fruit. 
Pcirese  woulcl  never  be  quiet  till  Car- 
oinal  Barberino  procured  tne  Arcli- 
’..ishop  of  that  place  to  testify  the 
truth  of  the  .story:  and  Putenn  the 
Knight  received  not  only  letters  testi- 
fying the  same,  but  also  certain  branch- 
•i  which  he  sent  unto  him.” 


Thi.>-;  derivation  should  be  sought  out 
and  established.  For  there  are  annua 
reunions  of  hoboes,  and  the  list  of  tour 
ists  qualified  to  sit  in  convention  anc 
take  part  ;n  the  pr.rade  is  ciirefullj 
drawn  up;  it  includes  tourists,  printers 
bindlesldUs  (these  who  can  cook  any 
wltore),  nestoersts  (those  who  can  .sleei 
anywhere),  anarchists,  f’errogoidos.  In 
dituis,  chicken  pickers.  Turks.  Dagoes 
society  tramps  and  bojaeks.  Among  the 
exocisfs  at  these  reunions  is  tlie  pan 
handling  of  dookies  by  profersionaUs 
Kni  thei-morp.  the  elections  and 
of  clnti  ofticers.are  duly  recorded.  Thus- 
Capt.  William  H.  Baker.  President  oJ 
the  Hobo  Club  in  New  York,  was  buriet 
on  Nov.  16,  1901.  From  hiS  slngulai 
habit  of  wearing  a well-ironed  shirt  h«| 
was  known  familiarly  as  "Old 
Shirt."  Alive,  he  was  .a  song 
w ho  was  fastidious  in  the  care  of  hii| 
haiiiis  and  n;iils. 
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i4lt  Ingenious,  lilabolically  acute 


friendly  audience. 


Philip  Hale. 
THE  HOFFMANN  QUARTET. 


^ It  would  be  impertinent  at  this  late 
dav  to  speak  of  the  superbly  developed 
technic  of  this  m<-st  accomplished  plan-  ; 
1st  whose  gifts  and  acquirements  have  1 

- bopn  recognized  the  world  over.  It 

,r  ry  c.riyo-  roi-irfet  IMessrs  was  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  he  mad® 

The  llorrmann  String  Qu.irtet  (H®,  ® ^rst  appearance  here  at  a bymphony 


The  Itoffmann  String  CJu.artet  (Me>s  appearance  here  at  a Symphony 

Jai-ques  Hoffmann,  .-\dolf  Bak,  1 reder-  jj,e  Iiopelessly  old-tiishloned  , 

Ick  Ziihn.  C-jri  Barth)  gave  its  first  and’boresome  "Wanderer"  Fanta.sia  as  , 
!»..»  y-io-ni  In  Steinert  Hall.  The  t.nirerert  hv  I.lszt;  for  although  he  played 


ick  Ziihn.  C-jri  tsartni  gave  iiu  me.  and  boresome  •■wanoerer  rnnut.-i<i  as 
concert  last  night  In  Steinert  Hall.  The  tinkered  by  Liszt;  for  although  he  played 

program  ilo/’cal/oSt  ."n''’of  his  ^.an?  qC/litfe'/ 

in  B flat,  op.  18.  Nn  6,  Cfsar  k ranck  s recltal.s  he  has  shown 

sonata  for  violin  and  piano  (.Mr  wore-  ^eat  European  reputation  is 


aarl  piano  (Mr  Hoff-  ^gat  European  reputation  is 

mann  and  Miss  Jessie  Davis),  and  merely  in  the  mouth  of  the  press 

■ in  L minor.  _ ,gent  hut  l.s  the  iust  tribute  paid  a 


Sm-  t ana's  quartet  in  L minor.  agent  but  l.s  the  just  tribute  paid  a 

This  quartet  is  composed  of  good  ma-  ...Jr  i,is  instrument  and  an  ad- 
teri-.1l  and  this,  the  first  concert,  gave  ‘£'.‘•  ^10  musician 

much  promise  tor  the  future.  A string  -phere  w-as  a good  sized  and  highly 
but"at  fir"'  v‘eV'"st^^V'^  t'rt  apV’reclatlve  audience, 
musicians  show  the  necessary  spirit  of 

sub-irdinatlon.  one  to  each  other.  Nor  

in  their  pursuit  of  <'n*sk  * •.  not  rrow-ing  like  a tree 

that  &oirit  and  <5ash  aro  also  d^mandPd 

extsomKAi*  TniiciA  \I  r 


Philip  Hale. 


‘b'J"‘cotpfse""^f^h.Xber  i-  bulk,  doth  mak-  Man  better  b-; 

Hoffmann  is  a violinist  of  talent,  and  r.  standing  long  an  oak,  three  uunar.?d  star. 


an  excellent  nuisiclan.  His  leadership 
has  al?ead>  brought  good  resuU-s.  pere 
was  a good  sized  audience  tliat  ap 
plauded  liberally. 


•|'o  fall  a log  at  bast.  dry.  bald,  and  sere; 

.4.  Illy  of  a day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May. 

.•  Uhoitgl)  it  fall  and  die  that  nigh-.— 

I;  wa'  the  plant  and  flower  o(  Light, 
lu  .small  proportions  we  ju.^t  heantics  see; 
- In  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 


Old  Chimes  at  the  Porpli;.  ry  excused 


French  observer  of  life  and  men.  wom- 
en. chlldrc-n,  animals,  and  tviiat  wc  ar- 
rogantly dismiss  as  thincs.  fecl.s  this 
strange  relalionsliip  betW'*en  human 
Ijpings  and  ti-c-es.  It  is  not  ensv  to  1-lng- 
iisli  literally  his  Frcncli.  Iy?t  us  rather 
paraohr.ise  it. 

.A  F.AMILY  OF  TREES. 

I met  them  after  1 liad  crossed  a plain 
burnt  by  the  sun. 

On  account  of  the  noise  they  do  not 
dwell  by  the  si-Je  of  the  road.  They 
live  in  uncultivated  field.s,  b.c  a spring 
known  only  to  the  birds. 

From  af.ar  they  seem  ii.-.p.-netrable. 
As  I approach,  their  trunks  separate. 
They  welcome  me  cauliotisiy.  1 may 
stop',  rest,  but  I feci  tliat  they  arc 
watching  me  and  do  not  trust  me. 

Thfv  live  .as  a family,  the  Oldest  are 
in  the  middle,  and  the  little  one--  whose 
fii'ot  leaves  are  coming,  at®  abcut  iliem, 
aral  never  striy  away. 

They  are  a long  lime  ir  dying,  -and 
they  keep  ilu  ir  dead  on  their  feel  until 
they  fail  in  dust. 

Like  the  blind,  they  .nat  themselves 
with  their  long  branches  to  be  sure  they 
are  all  there.  They  toss  their  arm-s 
angrily  if  thp  wi.-id  puts  ilst-lf  out  of 
breatli  trying  to  uproot  them.  They  do 
not  quarrel  among  themselves.  They 
miirmur  only  in  accord. 

Thi-  sho'tld  bo  m.v  own  family.  ■ shall 


Tl.ere  is  a dispute  as  to  whether  : 
hobo  is  a tramp.  Hr.  Flint  handcc 
down  one  opinion,  and  some  time  age 
Mr.  K-  L.  Bailey  in  the  Forum  declarec 
that  a hebo  is  not  a tramp;  a traoni 
is  not  a hobo:  "a  vagrant  is  neither;  . 
criminal  is  none  of  these, 
hobo  is  a better  sort  of  man  than 
tramp,  has  more  self-respect,  is 
voung.  and  may,  I believe,  be  ca»®^  * 
tramp  in  the  first  stage.  Many  hoboc 
ar<^  merely  men  out  of  work,  who  wen 
forced  to  the  road  by  clrcumstanc  . 
which  they  could  not  control.” 


But  why  hobo?  A puzzling  question 
but  not  beyond  all  conjecture. 


Some  iiave  stated  that  the  word  ■ 
derived  from  Holxiken,  but  thCj  a\ 
given  no  convincing  reason.  Is  it 
cause  no  on<-  wishes  to  stay  in  Hoboke 
and  onee  seeing  the  town  is  imP®‘  ® 
to  wander  anywhere  without- the  cits 
limits?  Incredible  as  it  may  s^m 
Hoboken  has  inhabitants,  and  no  d 
a directory.  And  so  there  are  men 
women,  and  children  who  live  In  Jer 
sey  City,  where  once  ""as  an 
many  outs,  knowm  as  Taylors  Ho  1 
Travelers  from  various  parts  of 
country,  pa.ssengers  on  returning  L 
pean  steamships  were 
stranded  In  Jer.sey  City  and  thus  knev 
this  tavern.  We  stopped  there  | 

Did  anybody  ever  stop  there  " | 

There  was  a large  dining 
there  were  tables  covered  with  oyst  I 
crackers  and  pitchers  of  ice  wat®M 
Sleep  was  imrosnihle  XVe  were 


ic«f‘ jand  v^ftfflSji^^iBlned.  The 
bil3Ci-maid  was  surprised.  “That's 
I never  saw  them  above  the 
ird  .storv.”  But  we  wander,  like  the 
Ojo.  • 


miture  or  a ■•soeiai  rnnct.on.”  SinKers  j obJecUVt  thought  that  ue  InetinctU  ely  I hear.rs  - a Ki-mhn,  .r.p.  aroui.'! 
and  players  are  cuUivatlng  ;..rt  with  j the  health  of  a mind  'Which  ‘ T-‘a 

asaLSsrsK.  ssrs  ,S!tJSsz  ••  »•  «»«'■- 1 1 »s<- 


i'eslii-itay  we  talked  with  a man  of 
ge  o'b.'servntion  who  had  Just  re- 
rned  from  an  extended  Western  trip. 
; is  Inventor,  eloetriclan,  sociologist, 
S'mologlst,  philologist.  He  .asked  if 
■ knew  the  origin  of  the  W'ord  hobo, 
e gave  him  the  Hoboken  story  and 
ided:  "Some  .say  so  many  stray  from 
)boken  where  they  land  they  are 
jlled  hoboes.”  A courteous  mian,  he 
[l  not  contradict  us,  he  did  not  laugh 
irsely.  He  lifted  up  hils  voice  and 
id:  "When  I was  out  lii  Kansas  and 
A'a  and  Nebraska.  I thought  it  all 
t.  I studied  the  matter,  sir.  Those 
ites  were  founded  by  Eastern  men, 
mers.  Plowing,  or  working  in  the 
Id.s,  tliey  kept  shouting  to  their 
I'ses:  ‘Whoa— back.’  See?  You  iinder- 
nd?  Weil,  foreigners  came  along  in 
' course  of  years  and  worked  on  the 
ms.  They  tried  to  talk  to  the  horses, 

; they  could  come  no  nearer  than  ‘Ho- 
’ and  they  were  known  to  the  Eng- 
n-speaking  as  'Hobas,'  which  wtas 

tin  cotTupted  to  ‘Hoboes.’  When 
re  ■was  little  work,  these  foreigners 
fruld  leave  the  farms  and  try  to  find 
ployment  elsewhere.  Asked  what 
y could  do,  they  would  answer 
>ba,  or  ‘Hobo;’  that  is,  they  knew 
V to  drive  horses,  they  could  do  cer- 
n kinds  of  farm  'nork. 


said  the  other  day  that  the  Gewandhau.s 
concerts  at  Leipsic  took  all  the  money 
that  was  spent  tor  music  by  the 
thrifty  citizens.  Do  not  the  Symphony 
Concerts,  the  Knelsels,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  and  the  Cecilia  absorb  the  local 


And  whai  is  to  he  .said  of  a writer  on 
music  who  finds  Brahms'  unique  gn.at- 
ness  In'hls  infusion  of  music  wi.h  "pure 
morning  Joy”?  Uralims,  who  wvir-  never 
weary  of  preaching  the  pessimism  of 
, ^ . , life,  Brahams,  who  was  so  fond  of 

musical  Interest  to  the  injury  of  givers  ! .sniveling  in  music  and  saying  “Wliafs 
of  recitals?  Of  course  there  are  often  : the  use?” 
devoted  friends— hut  dovott-d  friends  are  , • , 

often  enrolled  In  the  ranks  of  the  noble  The  Musical  World,  published  for 
army  of  deadheads.  nearly  two  years  by  the  J.  B.  Millet 

• * • Company,  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  Ar- 

This  WGGk  Mr.  3o^efi  Oumiroff,  3.  150" , thur  P.  Schmidt,  t'hc  music  publisher.  i ^3und  in  your  stateroom,  Chrysii’ithc 
hemlan  baritone,  will  make  his  first , This  reminds  me  that  Messrs.  Bates  mum  said.  When  he  went  into  detail 
public  appearance  in  Boston.  He  has  | and  Guild  of  this  city  propose  to  pub-  the  happenings  on  the  voyrr^- 

sung  in  Paris  successfully,  and  last  lish.  In  the  form  of  a monthly  maga-  ; and  ^gS*^  ou*!^  m®‘turne^d®^on  vlolef  fo? 
summer  he  soothed  the  savage  breasts  i zliie,  a series  of  monographs.  The  title  Germlny.  Half  the  smellers  hhd  gone 
at  Newport  and  Bar  Harbor.  Last  is  “Masters  in  Music.”  Mr.  Daniel  G.  ] and  the  others  had  enough.  They  ap- 


ranr  through  perfumi-U  cioths.  '-'h'- 
"melody”  was  llie  lasi  ■.iiiii  on  th; 
pri.i^iam. 

"Chrysanthemum”  began  tolliUK  the 
audience  that  lie  propo.s.  i to  conduct 
the  largest  Cook’s  Tour  ever  known, 
and  th'*t  he  would  take  them  oil  over 
the  world  and  land  tliem  safe  home 
again  in  IR  minutes  after  giving  them 
seven  snift.e  of  seven  countries,  He 
didn’t,  tbci.gh.  Ho  left  his  tour  strand- 
ed in  Germany. 

As  he  began  to  speak  the  fans  blew 
a scent  of  roses  which  filled  the  the- 
atre. That  Indicated  the  flowers  you 


Wednesday  he  appeared  in  New  York  Mason  will  be  the  editor.  “Each  num-  j 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  was  amiably  her,  complete  in  itself,  will  present  a' 
disposed  toward  him,  although  he  was  comprehensive  summary  of  the  life  and 
not  overpowered  in  advance  by  reports  the  achievement  of  one  of  the  great 
of  the  singer’s  triumphs  in  society,  musicians  of  the  world;  narrating  his 

life,  giving  a critical  estimate  of  his 


he  practice  of  sitting  cross-legged  in 
eet  cars  is  sternly  censured  by  the 
ralists  who  contribute  letters  to  the 
w York  Sun  in  and  out  of  the  office, 
appears  that  this  habit  indulged  in 
biman  or  woman  superinduces  muscle 
ii  I nerve  troubles,  halting,  whit* 
S'dliiig,  titubating,  paral.vsis.  Purtlier- 
ff|re  women’s  skirts  are  thus  turned 
li)>  door  mats.  The  P.=almist  tells  us 
.(1.  CXLVII.  10)  that  the  Lord  taketh 
mi  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a man. 
.^Jerthe)ess  most  men  have  legs,  that. 


! “The  skeptical,”  said  Mr.  Henderson, 
“were  not  overcome  with  expectations 
I of  high  art,  for  that  part  of  human 
society  which  always  spells  itself  with 
a large  S seldom  sits  at  the  feet  of 
anything  sipiply  artistic  and  nothing 
more." 

j And  Mrs,  Hopekirk  has  a peculiarly 
i attractive  program  for  her  piano  re- 
cital next  'Saturday,  A suite  of  pieces 
jby  'Vincent  d’Indy  and  two  pieces  by 
Debussy  are  not  often  heard  in  any  city 
jn  one  concert.  Debussy’s  latest  work, 

Pour  le  Piano,”  should  also  he  played 
by  some  one  nobly  discontented  with 
the  hideously  conventional  program. 

We  are  no  longer  thoroughly  Ger- 
manized In  Boston.  The  modern  French, 
the  modern  Russians  are  more  and  more" 
an  influence;  and  if  we  did  not  all  go 
w-ild  over  Ma,scagni  and  his  operas,  it 
was  possibly  because  we  remembered 
Puccini^  and  his  ”La  BohSme”  and 
“Tosca.”  In  symphony  concerts,  in 
chamber  concerts. 


genius  and  illustrating  his  work  by 
, typical  examples  of  his  compositions 
arranged  for  the  piano.”  Each  number 
will  contain  32  pages  of  music,  a por- 
trait of  the  musician,  and  quotations 
from  the  best  critics.  “No  one  writer, 
however  versatile,  is  a fair  critic  in  ail 
cases.”  True!  Too  true!  The  first 
number.  January,  will  treat  of  Mozart. 
The  magazine  will  be  published  In 
most  attractive  form.  i 

• ’*'  * 

It  was  reported  the  other  day  that  i 
Mr.  Grau  would  produce  “The  Mikado” 
with  members  of  his  company,  Fritzl 
Scheff,  Camille  Seygard,  Louise  Homer, 
Bispham,  Blass,  Bars,  Reiss  and  others; 
but  tho  report  was  promptly  denied. 
The  performance  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a poor  one;  for  what  is  a 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta  without 
the  traditions,  and  how  Gilbert's  lines 
would  have  suffered.  Now  and  then  in' 
German  opera  houses  operettas  by 


HtlAforaham  Lincoln  once  said,  reach  I'fecognition  of ' composers.  Even  songs ' charitv- 


recitals  there  is  — produced  with  the  help  of 

recitals,  there  is  now  catholicity  m heading  singers  for  the  benefit  of  some 


rtc^the  ground,  and  what  shall  be  done 
:wh  all  these  legs  of  ours?  They  must 
ib^put  somewhere,  Few-  can  curl  them 
lund  their  trunks  cm  hold  them  per- 
(pjdicular  like  a neatly  folded  umbrel- 
rla  Legs  ache  if  they  are  kept  stiffly 
lelie  to  the  seat;  If  they  are  sprawled, 
ow-passengers  tread  on  the  feet  or 
itjnnble  over  them  and  use  unseemly 
violent  langage.  So  long  as  each 
seiigor  is  not  provided  with  a stall, 
long  as  street  cars  are  uncomfort- 
■V  narrow,  man  ■will  continue  to 
s his  legs.  After  all,  they  are  his 
|n  1,  and  the  company  contracts  to 
■^■y  them  in  exchange  for  a deter- 
ed  fare.  It  is  not  as  though  he 
light  with  him  a bass  viol,  or  a 
s mannikin,  or  a tent. 


by  Americans  are  sometimes  sung. 


e spoke  lately  of  Havre  as  the  al- 
d birthplace  of  Rosalie,  now  Sarah 
hhardt,  a twin.  The  latest  report 
Spat  Rosalie  was  an  elder  sister,  and 
: Rosine  or  Sarah  was  born  at 
is  on  Oct.  22,  1844.  But  according 
he  birth  certificate  Rosalie  and  her 
sister  were  born  at  Havre,  April 
“i  S43.  We  give  it  up.  The  Bernhardts 
E a wonderful  family,  and  we  should 
i<t  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Sarah 
born  on  April  1,  1842,  at  Putney, 
raont. 


but  operetta  singers  do  this 
sort  of  thing  much  better,  and  the 
* ’ * theatre  should  be  a small  one.  As  for 

Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  has  contributed  the  Savoy  traditions,  they  alas,  have 
excellent  essays  to  the  handsome  edi-  well-nigh  disappeared  in  this  country, 
tions  of  “Rigoletto”  and  “The  Bohe-  » , 

mer^  He^^vsof  Marcel  Boulestin  gossips  pileasant- 

1 ^ems  to  b^a  houM^i,  f,  ^ ^^out  the  new  opera.  “La  Carnieliie,” 

twe^n  th^criRnrlrfH  ^e-  ffl  which  OaIv4  will  take  the  part  of  La 

•The  Bohemian  Girl.’  Few  operas  have  a 

been  so  r-enereii,,  u Hahn,  who  IS  known  here  by  his  songs, 

reViewpir=f fm-  -ViJ  I’V  tho  was  horn  at  Caracas,  Venezuela.  This 

its  production  a at^the  t>me  of  opera  is  not  his  first  offence,  for  he 

critical  writers  sineZ  '^ehberate  wrote  the  music  for  “The  Dream-Isle,” 

Enelish  nnerac  V,  ^ many  ^ Polynesian  idyl,  'founded  on  a story 

sure  of  shecess'^'^os  hy  Pierre  Loti,  which  was  produced 

' ‘ u:ea-  -vyith  indifferent  success  at  tho  Op-^ra- 

Balfe  was  Comiq-ue  in  1898.  Hahn  is  not  starving 
in  a garret;  he  is  clothed  in  purple  and 
^°^[fine  linen:  the  walls  of  his  apartment 
are  covered  with  costly  pictures;  his 
hair  Is  pleasingly  combed. 


plauded  so  hard  that  Chrysanthemum 
faltered.  “I  beg  you  good  evening,”  he 
stammered,  and  left  the  stage  hurried- 
ly   The  Sun  (N.  Y.),  Dec.  1.  j 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmctsch  of  London,  the 
enthusiastic  expert  in  music  and  musi- 
cal instruments  of  the  t.lth,  17th  and 
ISrh  centuries,  will  appear  at  the  first 
of  Mr.  Sam  Franko's  concerts  at  Daly’s 
Theatre.  New  York,  on  Jan.  6.  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  is  supposed  to  have  suggest- 
ed the  ch.aractor  of  Evelyn’s  father  in 
Goor;-.'  .Moore's  ’'Evelyn  inness.”  I 

A private  performance  of  "Parsifal”  j 
in  concert  form  will  be  given  here  in  [ 
Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday.  Jan.  6.  Mr.  i 
Lap;,  will  cotiduct.  The  cast  will  be  as  I 
follows:  Mrs.  Kirkby  Lunn,  Kundry; 

Gerhaeuser,  Parsifal;  Van  Rooy,  Am-  ■ 
fortas;-  Blass,  Gurnemanz;  Miiehimann, 
Titurel  and  Klingsor;  William  Hein- 
rich, an  Esquire.  First  act,  4.30 — 6.00 
P.  M. ; second  act.  7,45— ;8.45;  third  act, 

9 — 10.15.  The  first  concert  performance 
of  "Parsifal”  In  this  city  was  led  by 
Mr.  Lang,  April  15,  1891,  in  Music  Hall, 
when  the  singers  were  Antonia  Mielke 
and  Messrs.  Dippel,  Reichmann,  Fisch- 
er, Meyn.  There  was  another  per- 
formance May  4,  1392,  with  Mrs.  Mielke, 
and  Messrs.  Dippel,  Henschel,  Fischer 
and  Meyn  as  the  chief  singers. 

Mr.  Emil  Gerhaeuser  made  his?  first 
appearance  in  this  country  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan, New  York,  last  Monday  as 


sured — by  popularity, 
no  great  mu-sician;  he  had  not  even 
the  instinct  for  dramatic  music, 
much  artistic  conscience;  but  he  had 
a remarkable  fund  of  invention  of 


rs.  Langtry  will  appear  next  Mon- 
ifc:  ‘n  "The  Crossways”  for  the  amuse- 
«t  of  King  Edward,  his  family  and 
43'?hoUl.  Edward  will  not  then  see 
for  the  first  time.  He  still  I'emem- 
. that  gay  night  when  the  witty 
1 -actress  slipped  a lump  of  ice  in- 
the  back  of  his  collar.  But  he  is 
line  of  a resentful  nature. 

7 / Z 

iMSMUCH  as  the  work  may  endure  . 
>P'S  after  the  singer  or  player  is 
|idifferent  to  technic,  tem'perament, 

’ the  chief  event  of  last 

performance  of  Mr. 
in  ^®‘3uiem  mass.  The  Re- 
4ul«i  will  be  produced 
the^ 
be 
Hoi 
Soh 


of*' wrmn°' flnpuHv^fnr^  knowledge!  gome  years  ago  he  thought  of  Mile. 

t tie  La  Valliere  as  the  heroine  of  an 

klrd"  that  CatuUe  MendJs  wrote  a 

‘“-itoretto  for  him.  AS  for  the  music, 
Hahn  wisely  leaves  opinion  to  the  pub- 
• * » lie.  ”I  find  it  a singular  thing  for  a 

Why  did  Fanny  Reed  write  her  composer  to  say:  'You  must  see  this 
"Reminiscences  Musical  and  Other-  or  remark  that  In  my  work.’  It  is 
wise”?  And  why  did  Knight  and  Mil-  for  the  audience  to  see  and  to  under- 
let of  this  city  publish  them?  She  prat-  stand.  If  it  remains  cold,  the  fault  is 
tie^  about  Liszt,  Massenet,  Paderew-  with  the  composer,  who  has  H'Ot  done 


ski,  Faufe,  the  singer,  but  tells  noth- 
ing new  or  valuable.  "We  learn  that 
Liszt  complimented  her  singing;  that 
Faure  still  has  perfect  style  and  fault- 
less diction.  She  gives  the  plot  of  Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,”  which  she  calls  ”Ma- 
non  Lescaut,”  and  confirms  the  report 
that  Paderewski  is  greatly  beloved  and 
a.dmired  in  America;  and  she  is  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  "simple.” 
Such  reminiscences  might  be  printed 


that  which  he  wished  to  do;  he  has 
failed.” 

MendSs  has  founded  his  libretto  on 
anecdote  rather  than  history.  Neither 

tne  name  of  Louis  XIV.  nor  that  of 
Bossuet  is  mentioned.  "The  story  is 
simple  and  touching:  it  is  the  adven- 
ture of  a young  country  girl,  who  limps 
a little,  loved  and  abandom  d by  the 
King,  whom  she  loved  devoteeily.  There 
tenderness,  elegance,  sorrow,  re- 


in New  York, 
say  on  a grander  scale.  It  will 
:ard  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
' 'With  Miss  Henschel,  Mrs. 

Van  Hoose 
Henschel’s 

wri  sound  in  such  a hall 

So”  opposing  voices 

B.  i^atter  that  concerns  New  York- 
!eJ°‘  The  large  and  sonorous 
called  far  a much  larger  or- 
4.  The  strings  were  numerically 
and  the  whole  effect  was  more 
s impaired.  And  v/hy  was  Mr. 
hel  so  curtained  in  up  to  the 

performance  at  the  Kneisel  con- 
f Richard  Strauss’s  sonata  for 
and  piano  was  a memorable  one 
illoyed  Joy;  and  the  recJtala  by 
George  Hamlin  and  Raoul 
were  events  of  more  than  ordi- 
iterest. 

mces  at  recitals  so  far  this  sea- 
ve  hem  small,  with  the  exception 
at  the  Sembrlch  concert,  where 
vas  an  acknowledged  star  and 
J Henschel’s,  which  wap  Iri  the 


for  private  ciroulation  among  personal  ' ligion  in  this  work.”  I'here  is  also  a 
I friends;  but  will  the  great  public  be  i rehearsal  for  a ballet,  in  whic  h Calv6 
I thrilled  by  the  fact  that  Edward  VII.  j will  appear  as  Diana, ’with  quiver  and 
I remembered  Fanny  Reed  after  an  in-  | arrows. 

j terval  of  eight  years?  I Calve  is  delighted  :th  the  part.  “If 

! , ■*  , 'you  knew  how  it  calms  me  to  play  it! 

, Mr.  Daniel  G.  Mason  is  the  author  of  ^ P®‘soaln8r  myself  the  other 

I “From  Grieg  to  Brahms:  Stud'es  of  laudanum,  but  that  w.as  noth- 

I Some  Modern  Composers  and  Their  Art.”  Carmilite.  The  music 

published  by  the  Outlook  Company.  exquisite,  adorable;  the  verses  are.su- 
I There  are  two  essay.s:  “The  Apprccia-  whole  tiling  is  so  touch 

! tion  of  Music,”  and  the  “Mean- 


ing of  Music."  For  the  writing  of  these 
essays,  he  prepared  himself,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  preface,  by  reading  works  of 


ing  to  da  'Wi  h 'La  Cara  6ii  e.'  The  mu-io 
marvelous.  I^a  V'alliere  was  not  slen- 
der, she  was  rather  stout.”  This  -does 
Calv§  comfort  herself.  “I  have  been 


Dr.  Santayana,  Dr.  Parry,  Dr.  James.  Library  to  consult  books  and  I 

Dr.  Royce  and  MessrL  Carpenter!  ®®®”  f^e  portraits  at  Versailles. 

Helmholtz,  Gurney,  Hadow  and  others.  Tiool^  at  these  engravings;  are  the  neck 
They  that  know  not  how  to  appreciate ; shoulders  those  of  a thin  woman?” 
or  understand  music  should  lose  no  i Houlestin  thought  that  Calvd 

time  in  putting  themselves  abreast  already  acquired  the  appropriate 

with  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citi-| 

zens.  The  essays  on  Grieg,  . Dvorak,!  , , • * • 

Franck,  Tschaikowsky  and  Brahms  are  laTt  mnmh  j"  advertised 

thoughtfully  considered.  They  are  dis-|  was  tried  last  nighc  bT  ended ‘'in  a 
cnmmatively  sympathetic,  suggestive,!  disfcord  and  had  to  quit.  It  had  I's 
modern  in  spirit  The  thoughts  are  i l’-.*’'aring,  or  rather  smelling,  for  the  first 
often  ae-reoaiu,,  „ cT  * ! f’™®  as  a number  in  “Rice’s  Sunday 

times  , some- I Night  Pop”  at  the  New  York  Theatre, 

i. lines  in  curiously  sopnomorical  speech;'  It  will  probably  not  be  smelled  again 
the  thinker  has  his  limitations.  It  would 'j  *a  these  parts.  The  novelty  died  before 
be  easy  to  discuss  many  of  Mr.  Mason's  ; ‘f  was  more  than  two  minutes  old. 
Drono«?}ffrmc:!*  o <.  Accorcling  the  progriims  the  nov- 

is  so  n a til  mi  ® .^^®  ™ajat  system  gity  consisted  of  a lecture  by  “Chry- 

is  so  natuially  the  medium  of  vigorously  santhemum,"  whose  real  name  is  Sada- 

I kichl  Hartmann.  He  undertook  to  take 


Tannhaeuser.  Mr.  Henderson  wrote  of 
him:  “Emil  Gerhaeuser  will  have  to  be 
an  acquired  taste,  if  he  ever  becomes 
one  at  all.  He  may  have  been.  In  tem- 
porarily bad  voice  last  night,  but  echoes 
from  Bayreuth  murmur  that  his  bad 
voice  is  permanent.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
thqt  he  has  better  nights  than  last  j 
night  was.  His  voice  sounded  worn  i 
out.  It  was  without  purity,  without 
vibrancy,  without  sensuous  charm.  His 
delivery  was  the  staccato  prattle  of 
the  latest  V^agner  pattern— Mme.  'Wag- 
ner, not  Richard.  As  an  actor  he 
proved  to  be  conventional,  stilted  in 
walk  and  gyratory  in  gesture.” 

At  Florence,  a t-enor  n.amed  Cecchi 
met  Dr.  Cesare  Levi  and  told  him  in 
public  Just  what  he  thought  of  him. 
Dr.  Levi,  a critic,  had  been  so  impru- 
dent as  to  tell  the  Florentines  in  a 
newspaper  what  he  thought  of  the 
tenor.  It  would  seem  to  the  outside  i 
world  that  nothing  could  be  fairer  ; 
than  this  interchiange  of  thought,  but 
Dr.  Levi  has  appealed  to  his  colleagues, 
and  there  is  loud  talk  about  the  insult 
to  the  press,  etc. 

.'Vrd  to  show  how  closely  the  nations 
are  knit  together,  there  Is  warfare 
against  women's  hats  In  Italian  thea- 
tres. 

A monument  to  Wagner  in  Berlin  will 
be  dedicated  on  Oct.  1.  1903.  There  will 
j be  a music  festival  that  will  last  sev- 
eral days.  Will  the  Emperor  take  part 
I in'  it?  Not  long  ago  he  complained  of 
i Wagner’s  music  as  too  noisy  and  said 
( he  preferred  operas  by  Gluck.  It  should 
, be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  him- 
I self  is  both  librettist  and  composer. 

I One  of  his  part  songs  for  male  voices  ; 

,'  has  been  sung  here  by  the  Apollo.  ' 

1 The  three  ballet-dancers  who  were 
' seriously  hurt  by  the  burning  of  the 
Ij  Breslau  Theatre,  last  January,  are  now 
i|  suing  the  management.  They  demand 
I a pension  of  about  $400  a year  until 
; 'their  451h  year,  besides  an  indemnity 
i of  $725  for  medical  expenses.  They  say 
at  45  a ballet  dancer  should  quit  the 
stage,  even  in  Gernany,  where  audi- 
ences have  learned  to  reverence  old 
age.  Their  ballet  sisters  in  the  Hnited 
States  will  wonder  at  their  moderation, 
for  here  at  45  a ballet  dancer  is  in  tho 
first  flush  of  her  enthusiasm. 

Ibsen  lately  wrote  Sigrid  Arnoldson. 
the  fasO'inp.ting  soprano  wiio  worked 
her  spell  in  Boston  even  in  the  huge 
tarn.  Mechanics’  B'uilding:  “I  think, 

my  dieair  Sigrid,  that  we  agree  on  this 
point:  it  is  not  our  business  to  celebrate 
triumphs,  but  to  ennoble  the  mlnd.s  of 
men  by  impressions  of  beauty.” 

Mr.  Paderewski.  the  distinguished 
1 Polish  pianist  and  hypnotist,  was  serious- 
[ ly  distur'oed  at  Manchester,  England. 

The  audience  was  uneasy  and  persons 
I entered  and  went  out  while  he  was 
playing  a ballade  by  Chopin,  whereupon  ' 
he  angrily  left  the  stage.  It  may  here 
j be  said  that  there  were  disturbing 
I noises  in  the  building,  but  outside  of  thi- 
j hail,  during  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Pugno'a 
I recital  last  Fridav. 


1 L '-dp.ia.  '"M  vzcppa,’"  by  Aiiam 
Mu.  r..'h>  an- T,  has  be*ai  produced  at 
TitiU.  Does  the  horse,  a Tartar  of  the 
i'kraltif  hr.  ed,  dar.ee  a leading  part  .' 

Mr.  MaeDowell'e.  piano  njnatas  Xos.  3 
and  4 are  highly  praised  by  the  Mesik- 
allschee  Wochenblatt  of  Lelp.slc.  and 
Mr.  Chadwick's  string  quartet  No.  4 In 
hi  minor  is  now  advertised  in  the  3ig- 
nale  of  the  same  city. 


The  following  Interesting  study  of 
mu.a'.cal  life  in  Paris  appeared  In  the 
1 all  Mall  Gazette: 

\ new  musical  society  has  sprung 
. j existence  which  has  taken  the  ap- 
i.‘  .prlate  name  of  "D’Ut  M.neur.  see- 
m'  that  C minor  Is  the  kej-stone  of 
mdch  that  Is  finest  in  musical  archliec- 
ture.  ThlJ.  society,  which  meets  for 
it-  first  monthly  d.nner  on  Monda> 
u x.  Is  formed  exclusively  of  lovers 
of  n^slc  who  subscribe  to  the  1 .ans 


Pc 


concerts.  The  idea  originated  w^h  » 

M.  Schumann,  of  the  Kuo  do  la  ^h-ur - 
se  - d'Antin.  who  observed  that  he  was 
meeting  the  same  persons 
time  at  the  Chamber  and  Ss 'nphon> 
Concerts.  It  occurred  to  him  that  n re 
was  a body  of  musical  opinion  running 
to  waste,  which  only  required  to  be 
concentrated  to  ma^e  Its  Influence  felt. 
So  the  society  of  ’L,  L t Mlneur  has 
come  into  being.  Discussing  the  matl^ 
with  mo.  M.  Schumann,  than  whom 
there  ia  no  greater  amateur  of  mus»ic 
In  this  city,  said:  "We  feel  that  such 
a sc.  iety  may  do  a great  dea  in  for- 
waraing  musical  affairs.  For  insunce, 
thi  ■ are  many  ttnc  works  which  are 
greatly  neglected  and  others  ."'hicn  are 
not  performed  at  all.  e m:ght  bring 
pressure  to  bear  in  the  proper  quarter 
t.i  secure  an  adequate  interpretation  of 
thes.-  works.  Then,  again,  our  society 
has  social  aims,  and  the  exchange  of 
opinion  13  useful  and  interesting. 

A delightful  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  first  soiree  and  iho 
artists  Include  M.  Pierre  iSechlarl.  lead- 
er of  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra;  M. 
Mameff,  the  solo  'cellist  In  the  same 
conoei'is;  and  M.  Alfred  Casella 
well-known  violinist. 

The  moment  is  appropriate  to  examine 
Into  the  present  position  of  Paris  in  the 
w ui'Id  of  music.  Does  she  stand  w here 
she  did?  The  question  has  its  impor- 
tance because,  according  to  some  criti- 
cisms which  one  hears,  Paris  has  had 
Its  day.  and  the  centre  of  song  has 
moved  to  London  or  New  York  or.  it 
may  be.  Berlin!  I say  the  "cen^tre  of 
song”  because  It  is  obvious  that  In 
chamber  music  and  the  symphonies  no 
Important  work  has  been  produced  out 
of  Germany  of  late  years.  With  the 
exception  of  Saint-Saens.  France  does; 
not  count  in  such  things  any  more  than 
England  does.  But  where  is  the  opera 
that  has  gone  round  the  world  which 
Is  not  French:  of  course,  speaking  of 
the  last  fifty  years?  There  is  \\agiier 
and  there  is  Leoncavallo,  but  beyond 
that?  Charle.s  Gounod,  Massenet,  I-.alo. 
all  enjoy  a Continental  reputation.  Dur- 
ing last  week  , the  operas  performed  m 
Berlin  were  all  French.  In  that  direc- 
tion Paris  is  cer  alnly  doing  better  than 


lion  rans  is  cciiaiinj'  , 

the  rest  of  the  world.  Now 
that  It  is  in  London  or  New  Y oik  that 


Ulat  It  IS  in  i-*t>uuuu  VJi  — - 

the  most  <hstinguishod  artists  are  to  bo 

heard.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  and 
the  reason  Is  not  hard  to  find.  lb® 
f.es  are  ten  times  as  great  in  New  Y ork 
as  they  are  in  Paris,  liut  it  is  in 
that  the  singer  makes  that  reputation 
which  he  afterward  coins  into  other 
nation's  money. 

all  made  their  names  here.  1 aris  ha.s 
It  ng  ago  learned  to  reconcile  herself 
to  the  departure  of  her  great  artists 
once  they  hove  tried  their  wings,  -’h® 
ha^  alw-ayrset  her  face  against  the 
“star”  system,  wh.reby  a man  or  wom- 
an of  particular  merit  is  paicl  a gigantic, 
^lary!^  She  knows  that  ®u®h  a system 
means  an  Impoverishment  of  the  or 
chestra  or  an  illiberal  rate  of  pay  for 
?ho  re^t  of  the  artists.  With  her  strong 
sense,  Paris  ha®  alwajs  set 
her  face  against  that  inequality  in  th^e 
?lst  which  is  the  common  feature  else- 
v.'here.  Besides,  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
nosal  of  the  OpC-ra  and  the  prices  paid 
I for  admission  do  not  admit  of  extra va- 
‘ rp'int  Claries.  Paris  prefers,  rathtr,  the 
I ciimplete  and  harmonious  presentiUion ; 
Of  an  opera.  It  Is  this  feeling  which  , 
Induces  her  to  say  ‘ ff°b‘l'b>  , 
mit^taTiding  artists,  in  an  attitude  of 
ie"^.“rtlom  She  knows  th.  y must  come 
back  again,  that  Is.  If  they  are  to  re- 
tain their  position  In  the  world  of  art. 
They  must  come  back  for  a season  to 
an  artistic  environment,  where  they 
sing  with  artists  as  highly-trained  as 
themselves,  and  where  the  traditions  of 
th-  stage  and  the  seriousness  of  criti- 
t ^rtnin  corrective  for  those 
faiills  that  spring  up  In  spite  of  them- 
Bflves  U i«  as  If  they  came  to  take 
the  standard  of  themselves.  It  is  for 
this  r "son  that  Jean  d.  Ueszke  and 
Van  Dyck  are  willing  to  sacrifice  in- 
come and  r.maln  in  Pans.  Paris  Is 
the  alma  tnitir.  and  claims  all  the 

”’rh’;'?onrer;s^fhis”'ye"ar"‘aprar^^ 

re?noon"ro^ce^"‘[s"nra  Pa^ 

‘w"h"o  arra^ttr^acVer^r^<rm‘^^Kf 

these  functions  does  not  exist  here  as 
It  does  in  London.  It  Is  the  evening 
cor  cert  o"  th  Sunday  concert,  the  lat- 
ter i"  the  great  and  popular  event. 


YESTERDAY’S  MUSIC. 


An  Extravagant  Overture  by  Ber- 
lioz at  the  Symphony  Concert— 
Mr.  Kneisel  Soloist — Mr.  Kocian  s 


Violin  Recital  in  the  Afternoon 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Gerlcke,  con- 
ductor, was  giv'en  last  night  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Symphonic’  Poem;  'Tas.«o:  Lament  and 

sympK?%:i;-"*^r,ioa'^::::::::Beethoven 

It  1*  easy  to  say  that  the  overture 
to  "The  Fehmlc  Judges”  Is  ore  of  the 
sins  of  Berlioz's  youth.  It  is  something 
more  than  that.  It  gives  an  Insight 
into  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
man;  It  Is  a note  to  the  history  of 
romanticism,  which  was  Influenced 
mightily  by  the  thought  of  Napoleon. 

Scott,  and  Byron;  and  It  well  deserved 
a performance  by  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. (Both  this  overture  and  Bach  s 
concerto  were  played  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts.) 

This  overture  was  written  for  an 
opera  which  never  was  given,  and  we 
know  little  about  the  subject  of  the 
story  except  that  the  Fehmlc  Judges 
were  Introduced  in  some  wwy  <r  . 
another.  The  libretto  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Scott's  "Anne  of  OBlrstei"' _ , 
which  was  nut  published  until  1829,  the 
year  after  the  overture  was  first  per-  | 
formed.  From  fragmeiiLs  preserved  we  ; 
know  that  the  libretto  was  full  of  hor- 
rors; there  was  a tyrant,  there  was  an 
abducted  maiden  beloved  by  the  exiled 
Prince,  etc.,  etc.  No  doubt  the  story 
would  be  heartily  laughed  at  In  this 
calmer  age. 

But  Berlioz  took  it  all  seriously.  Here 
was  a chance  for  him  to  shock  the 
lirifessors.  to  frighten  women.  to 
make  an  opera-audience  sit  up.  He 
himself  wrote  to  the  librettist  that 
there  was  nothing  so  "terribly  fright- 
ful” as  tills  overture.  "It  is  a hymn 
to  despair,  but  Uie  most  despairing 
despair  that  one  can  Imagine,  horrible 
and  tender.”  He  dwelt  on  the  horror 
of  it.  And  the  overture  did  make  a 
.sensation  at  the  time.  Even  the  or- 
chestral players  were  astonished  ana 
half-frighfened  while  they  rehearsed 
It,  and  when  they  played  It  in  conceit. 

But  remember  i.11  tlds  was  m 
and  since  then  we  have  all  suppea 
full  of  musical,  horrors. 

Today  the  overture  seems  lor  the 
most  part  a curious  mixture  of  the 
bombastic  and  the  weakly  trivial.  Biit 
In  1828  L.ara  and  the  Corsair  were  he- 
roes; young  men  scowled  at  the  world 
and  scorned  conventional  success  and  ^ 
accompanying  respectability;  they  as-  j 
sumed  an  "air  faUl”;  revolutionary  i 
theories  charged  the  air  they  breathed; 
there  was  a wild  desire  to  do  some-  I 
thing  new.  strange  monstrous. 

There  was  the  sublime,  pathetic  fool- 
ishness of  youth.  There  was  the  ex- 
travagance In  beliefs,  theories,  love, 
w'hlch  after  all  enters  Into  the  savor 
tt  life.  , , * .V, 

'And  this  overture  was  typical  of  the 
Berlioz  of  that  period.  He  learned 
to  express  himself  with  more  force; 
he  mastered  the  resources  of  the  or- 
chestra so  that  all  who  came  after  him, 
Wagner,  Liszt.  Richard  Strauss,  the 
ultra-modern  Russians,  all,  are  his  dl_s- 
ciples;  he  was  disillusionized  in  certain  i 
ways:  he  knew  sorrow  and  neglect  and 
scorn;  but  even  in  the  darkest  days, 
just  before  hi.s  death,  he  had  the  same 
extravagant  enthusiasm  for  art.  as  he 
understood  It,  as  when,  not  yet  in- 
timately acquainted  with  his  i 

genius,  he  wrote  the  overture  to  The 
Fehmlc  Judges.”  And  we  remember  this 
when  we  find  nearly  75  years  after  the  , 
first  performance  that  the  music  Is  not  ^ 
nearly  so  intense  as  Berlioz  thought  it; 
when  we  are  tempted  to  smile  at  the 
passages  that  struck  terror  at  the  la- 
nious  declamation  of  the  brass  or  at 
the  solo  for  the  big  drum;  when  we  are 
Inclined  to  yawn  at  passages  that  were 
to  him  tender. 

Bach's  concerto  is  an  excellent  vork 
of  its  kind,  and  it  was  played  by  Mr. 
Kneisel  with  the  beauty  of  tone  and  the 
general  display  of  taste 
marked  his  performance.  Y\  hether  the 
work  be  wholly  suitable  for  a great 
concert  hal.  and  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  such  a body  of  strings  Is  an- 
other question.  It  was  written  , 

chamber  music  for  the  i 

Prince  who  was  musical  and  has  nis 
own  small  band.  Some  insist,  as  l^n 
Lelpslc,  that  a piano  should  assist  the 
accompanying  strings,  olharwlse  the 
music  sounds  thin  an  1 inconiplete.  \Ir.  1 
Kneisel  realized  tue  danger 
strengthened  tne  accompaiument  where 
there  was  need.  The  introduction  * f 
Inv^  cadenza  In  a work  of  this  nature 
is  a subject  for  discussion.  Mr.  Knel.sel 
nlav^  the  cadenza  by  Heilmesberger. 
and^ayed  it  exquisitely.  What  charm 
there^  was  in  the  two  fast  movemeuts- 
snd  they  might  well  have  gone  at  a 
still  faster  piu;e-was  rather  In  the  per- 
tormancrth^i  in  the  music  Itself.  The 
iuegros  of  Bach's  period  sound  more 

heartily  applauded  and  a wreath  was 

*'‘Llslt's‘“  "^sso”  and  Beethoven’s 
"Ero?ca  " symphony  fo? 

all  concert-goers  and  do  not 
- extended  comment.  k,\?  thAv- 

deciptiob.  There  is  a breath  of  In- 

against  putting  mjghtv  music  made 
al  number  Yet  tne  m^b  p.irformance  of 
its  «-ay  in  the  symphony 

^n®d  indeed,  worthy 

of  its  great  will  show  to 

Philadelphfa.  Baltimore  and 
New  ^95.^'  ,v,n,  there  are  ?,dvant^es, 
other  *^at  tner  THero 

after  all.  la  " concerts  here  on 

will  therefore  b program  for 

Friday  an^  Sattiroaj.  jj^dn’s  Syin- 
Dec.  19.  M 10  Tschalkow 

phony  flat  minor  for  piaiv 


and  Mr  Franz  Sadler,  accornpaiifst. 
gave  hla  second  recital  y«®*®''da>  af- 
fernoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  He  played 
Paganlrl's  Concerto  in  D major. 
PMMninl'.s  Canzonetta;  Svendsen  s Ro- 
mance’ Wlenlawskl's  Scherzo-'Tar.in- 
lelle;  and  a Bohemian  Fantasia  by  his 

*®ThV'^iudu'nc^  would  have  been  a 
clTcerlng  sight  to  a violinist  in  Steinert 
or  Chickerlng  Hall,  but  It  was  almost 
fost  as  scattered  In  the  great  room; 
vet ' It  was  appreciative,  and  applause 
wherever  started  was  contagious. 

ifr  Kocian  ha  f i small  but  pure 
and  pleasing  tone.  He  is  a l>la®id 
nraver  not  given  to  sensational  dls- 
o av  although  his  technic  might  ol- 
fow  ■ the  constant  exhibition  of  fire- 
works He  soothes  rather  th.tn 
Startle's-  and  where  there  is  any  ex- 
hibition of  brilliance,  he  glvM  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  conscientiously,  as 
though  It  were  all  in  the  work  of  the 
afternoon.  It  might  be  unjust  to  de- 
Scribe  him  a-s  phlcg’matlc;  but  ho  cor- 

5*CI  lUC  4U.«  Mf»' 


of  CSimberlahd  County.  New '' Jersej^ 
who  died  Dec.  3rd,  only  42  years  tld. 


Boston,  Dec.  6,  1902. 

The  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

You  nak  the  origin  of  the  term 
"larrigan"  applied  to  a certain  kind  of 
moccasin  used  by  luggers  and  hunti^rs 
in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada. 
"Larrigan.”  or  more  correctly  "lorgean,” 
is  a Scottish-Gaelic  term,  coined  by 
the  settlers  In  the  rroviiicca  who  spoke 
that  language,  to  describe  Ihe  moc- 
casin. an  article  of  footwear  which  was 
new  to  them,  and  for  which  there  w-as 
no  descriptive  term  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  , 
'the  Hebrides.  It  is  derived  from  the  I 
j word  ''lorg,"  which  means  "footmark”  j 
track,”  and  it  refers  to  the  j 


ll.'' 


^ I 


VJI 

i^tS»V?Anrit?fe  wo;:dsm:n’’^o  w^^ 

a nronounced  individuality.  He  ap-  he  passed  through  the  snow, 

pears  to  be  exacUy  w'^hat  he_  is:^^a  strict  sense  the  word  is  Gaelic 


voting  man  who  at  an  early  age  took 
nattily  to  the  violln-the  envious 
Saxons  have  a cruel  and  unjust  say- 
ing that  wnen  a child  is  born  unto  a 
Bohemian  th©  father  considers  wheth- 
er he  Xall  make  him  a fiddler  or  a 
thief;  he  studied  faithfully,  acquired 
a decided  proficiency,  took  all  the 
prl-?es  in  hfs  course,  and  then  began 
the  career  of  a virtuoso.  He  Is  a 
vnt-ne  olaver  with  an  agreeable  tone, 
who  sings  agreeably  a melodic  pas- 
^ee  and  plavs  the  brilliant  passages 
Accurately  without  fuss  or  affectation.  A 
miiet  voung  man  of  a serious  face  and 
minnl^  who  perhaps  will  broaden  In 
S??"e  Lsume  authority,  and  learn  the  ‘ 
value  of  legitimately  dramatic  elTects  , 
Yesterday  he  played  carefully  and  : 
amiablv  rather  than  with  any  extrava-  , 
gTnt  but  promising  burst  of  p-asslon 
or  the  reckless  eqthuslism  that  is  one  j 
of  the  glorie.s  of  youth.  : 

Y4lss  Gever  plaved  Schumann's  novel- 
Ptte'in  K major-  Liszt's  arrangement 
of  a familiar  Polish  soiig  that  Sem-  ' 
hri.  h lik/s  to  sing;  Joseffy’s  Csardas. 
and  a Rhapsody  by  Liszt.  Her  per- 
f.armance  on  the  Vhole  may  be  de- 
scribed as  smooth  and  unemotional. 

rhiliD  Hale. 


< co’ 


slang,  and  Is  being  displaced  in  gener.al 
use  by  the  more  modern  term 
'■moguis”  (pronounced  "moggish"),  now  ! 
accepted  as  the  proper  translation.  j 
JI.  C.  MACLEOD,  t 
P.  S.— I have  worn  theni.»  ' 


/JCl! 


Bo.slon.  De". 

The  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

In  accordance  with  our  custom  for 
sei'cral  years,  T with  :ny  family  spent 
Th.ankagiving  Day  with  my  w-ife  s 
parents  on  tli"  farm  al  Boxford,  ?lass. 
Young  B-arnaboe,  who  is  six  years  old. 
spent  the  sport  visit,  wlien  not  gorging 
liimsclf.  in  the  barn  wllb  the  cows  .and 
tile  pigs  a.nd  tiic  hired  man.  one  .Jona.s, 
au  ancient  rustic  who  looks  .as  tho’  he 
might  have  sailed  in  the  ark. 

On  our  return  home.  Ytrs.  Wither- 
spoon nrd  I were  both  shocked  at 
several  spasms  of  b.icblic  profanltv 
from  Barnabee-euss  wards,  which,  n.s 
I found  b;.'  .sharp  questioning,  he  had 
learned  from  .Tonas.  1 was  hardly  .surV 
prised  at  this;  but  when  be  bi  t.st  out 
with  "Odd  Zoons.”  and  I found  that 
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t 1 1 1 1 V A tHin  d! o 1 u I’f 1 u »*  !* coiTYC  from 

The  N.  T.  Sun.  _p^arance  the  ser^e  sour -o  as  tho  more  modorn 

and  dress,  mentions  the  *1^'  PPf  ^nes,  I was  astounded.  Jonas  is  unable 

of  the  brown  ^at  as  ®n  i ^ ^ to  read  or  write  How  did  "Odd  'Zoons. ' 

of  this  winter.  -Not'  i"®  .^ma.eks  roundly  of  past  con- 

hat  retains  '' 

city.  Boston  likes  K .till  a . ,,,  ^ suspicion  that  Jonas  may  be 

for  it  both  in  winter  and  in  summe  . hundred  years  old.  Tle-e.  it 

Of  course  Boston  likes  it  s’;'"'  „np  jg  „ problem  for  tlui  editor  of 

noisy  hat  Is  unendurable.  ' '..xhe  Plctionarv  of  Profanity  and 

.seen  eminent  citizens  hoe  wearm» 

brown  and  quiet  hats  at  the  opera.  hAi.LIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

with  evening  dress.  Thus  do  the>  . 

show  their  philosophic  ' 

the  fleeting  fashions.  Is  any  deep 
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Ws  tliink  it  more  than  probable.  Mr. 

the  fleeting  fashions.  Is  any  d P -Witherspoon,  that  Jonas,  although  he 
thinker  fussy  about  his  hat?  Did  not  w-rite.  used  in  his  earlier 

-WiiHnm  M.  Evarts  to  snato’u  a fearful  joy  by  com- 


■3lir»  6; 
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Horace  Greoley  and  YY-iHiam  M.  Evarts 
wear  what  are  familiarly  known  as 
•‘Shocking  bad  hats”? 

■\Vhat  has  become  of  the  white  plug  

that  with  its  crape  band  or  blue  'eli  j,vrpri?Ing  that  he  did  not  also  f 
was  once  the  mark  of  a weh-dressea  pvation  of  these  plays  contract 
man  in  Summer''  Gone  into  the  dust-  . ...  .o  .«hrlc 


ing  to  Boston  ami  seeing  sumo  of  the 
"glorious  old  comeJles"  or  the  "sterling 
old  comedies"  a.r  the  Museum.  It  Is 
• from 
the 

habit  of  taking  snuff  from  a .shrlekln; 


man  in  Summer?  Gone  inio  taking  snuu 

bin  of  Time  with  the  yellow  1 nen  Gone,  alas,  are  the  P'd’’'®"® 

1 4../Mtc£.rc  ihe  blue  *-  lo-rether  w'itli  tne 


duster,  -nankeen 
coat  with  brass 


trousers. 

buttofis. 


the 

the 


blue 

high 


old  comedies.’"  together  with  the 
screaming  farces"  that  sened  as  cur- 


coat  with  bi-a.ss  buttons,  ■■  ■■screaming  farces  inai  ‘ , 1 ' ' 

stock?  YVbat  English  slatesrnan  to-day  tajn. raisers  or  aficr-ptecos.  But  Jonas 
would  dare  copy  Charles  James  Fox  g,j,j  h,s  old  comtdy  nalliH. 

with  his  broad  brimmed  -white  hat  3^^-  as  though  your  young 

turned  up  with  green?  M’ould  Edward  jj3,.nabcc  w-ould  ha’id  them  down. 

VII  liave  the  courage  to  don  the  brovni  owout  tlie 

w^ovei-  of  Geor-’e  IV..  -nhlch  cost  la  Wc  spoke  some  days  ago  - * 

ineas->  Tulius  Caesar  crossed  the  coquetry  of  female  pri.sonei  s:  how  the, 

A l ^ tviih  a frr  rorrlnger  on  his  head  : obtained  rouge,  and  how  some  b\  a el- 
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brasswork  and  are  given  for  the  pur- 

The  Elizabethan  men  were  b.a\  e 3 containing  a solution  of  oxa  - 

th.nn  we,  who,  as  Tennyson  remarks,  p ku  the  n,av.  works  dead- 


i ji  ylttn 

]■  j'  ■'■s 
■ ; ' titw 


' remarks.  which,  by  the  way,  works  dead- ^ 

after  the  Imnicderate  use  of  tobac-  injurj-  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  y e 
"a  little  breed.  "They  wore  . . mth  1 


■if  ii'itri 


prefer  a recipe  of  the 


eo.  ar.?  "a  little  oreeu.  •m-A  " - - 
hats  with  raised  crowns,  sometimes  w .th  ^ake  a wa.sh  of  ashes  of  box 

one  kind  of  l-and.  sometimes  w.th  barley-.nraw  for  a whole 

•anoU-ier;  as  Stubbes  said  long  ago,  now  ,.3^  washes;  throw  in 

black,  no-w-  w-hite.  now-  rus.sct.  now  red,  .^^.3)33^  flowers  and  le.aves  and  let  the 
now-  green,  now-  yellow,  now  this,  now  for  a night.  ash  your 

that,  never  content  with  one  fashion  ^..^.3  morning  and  you 

«r.n  And  as  the  fash-  hair.  Or  you  mlgiu 


"■1  ftj  tj 

■il(W 


two  days  to  an  end.  And  as  the  fash-  hair.  Or 

ions  be  rare  and  strange,  so  is  the  stuff  ^3^.  ^ recipe  recommended  by  Catheilne 
whereof  their  hats  be  made  divers  Take  elnnabar,  s®/''’®"- 

also."  Black  hats  were  originally  gyjpher,  dl.sUll  them  in  an  alernbic.  put 


also.’*  Black  nais  g^ipher.  rlisuii  inerr.  im  . 

worn  in  Spain  because  the  Moors  w-ore  ^.3^^  33  yo„r  head  by  combing  an 
furUnns.  Thc  blacU  hat  today  ,.ecomblng  vour  hair  in  the  sun.  the 


\^hito  turbans.  recomuiuis  .vt/w*  

is  thc  s.vmbol  of  conventional  respec-  c„„,h  should  be  kept  vet;  dry  your  m. 

tabillty.  Vet  the  austere  Cromwell  ,3  ,^3  3^3  -and  you  " 

tow.ard  the  end  of  his  rule  app.-ared  m 3^  ;orditlon  of  beauty  ® 

a hat  of  grav  velvet  with  a earcanet  j ..  jg  03,^.  fair  to  recall  to  y ni 

of  diamonds  as  a buckle,  and  always  of  a ciiriicr’s 

w-lth  a lone  crimson  feather.  ll.aly.  She  was  only  13  years  - 

Fi-l.zi  Scheffs  husband.  Mr.  von  Bar-  (Tn  j’ulyrend  ’’so"let  It  dry 

dilc-ben.  is  said  to  look  befvcr  3^3  make  it  yellow, 

form  than  in  evening  ® u„t  means  tarrying  too  long  in  «« 

true  of  most  German  officers.  Ti  e inflamed  her  hcau.  and  made 

gorgeous  coat  often  covers  a fytigu-  . ..  mad.” 

shirt,  and  sometimes  conceals  'h®  ® ' JjL^  t 

sence  of  linen.  So  there  are  some  men  I ^ ‘f  '' 

who  should  always  be  seen  on  horSi-  Hertz  the  conuiictor  ® 

baok-as  the  Emp^M-llham.  Mr^  Omu  ih.s^sea 

Dr.  Charles  ’Vt'f.rdell  Stil^  insists  o3,y  ;;o  years  old,  but  ,3^ 


that  uncinailasifl  or  the  hoc.k-worm  ^ b 


that  uncinaiiHMJ^  . • a 

disease.  Is  thc  cause  of  so  much  lazi-  \je  accnsoil 

. _ At-.-,  rtf  th?  ... Kz-itjA*  n YOl 
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Overture:  "The  Fehmlc  Judges" ®®tl'-« 

Cull.  , no  in  A minor  for  violin uacn 


phony  In  D minor  minor  for  piano 
sky  3 cou®®'^'*  g^joiph  of  Baltimore. 
(Mr.  Hat’°’l,„^;-?arck’s  svmphonlo 

planla-  . C«sar  tranc^K^ 

Sf^^Jbe  Three  Kings  from  Liszts 
"Cfcrlk”  (first  time). 


ness  among'  the  poor  whites  of  the 
South.  This  at  once  demolishes  all 
theories  hltherlo  accepted  concerning 
laziness  in  hot  countries.  In  spite  of 
Dr  Stiles's  ingenious  argument  wre 
shall  continue  to  believe  that  some 
are  born  tired,  jn.st  as  some  arc  born 


crime  of  being  a ^'"3 ,^g''’his  boar, 
say  fnat  Mr.  appe4 

cunningly  so  ^ ^..pces  loo  old.  ) 

unto  managers  and  audie 


The  I 


are  born  ureu.  o.  u..  - ,,irector's  chair? 

spellers-witncss  thc  case  of  Mr.’.  Han-  ^^.,,53  sealed  in  t't®  traditions  m- ‘ 
n^i  moornlngdalo,  thc  champion  speller  ,,as  abundant  Furthe 


into  managers  majestic  P® j 

Put  does  not  an  ha  L 

son.  whctlier  he  ® 3gpj,lQ  confldem  [ 


01  be  bald,  at  once 


loomni.ind  rrspoct.  to' rule-  b.i:talioii3 
iinRirs  am!  lotions  of  plnyors.  If 
bt'  bull).  Itp  has  )^>Pt  bi3  liair  in 
ratio  oampaisns  by  seltlin;?  dis- 
cs between  jmlnio  donnas,  by  stiug'- 
1<  with  managiii's,  by  iindtrjroing  the 
and  d.'uietr  >f  innumerable  por- 
I'nances.  f'niy  a stained  and  scarred 
Ijer  of  many  years  seems  able  to 
in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
i-m. 

shonld  be  nncommonly  lall  and 
ii  or  impressively  stout, 
laoiild  he  wear  specitacles?  Spoilt i'.ii 
'overed  “So."  Ue  said  to  Wagner 
Dresden"  ' i\Iy  left  eye  Is  for  the 
t violins,  my  liglit  fO'"  tlie  second 
(iins,  wherefore,  to  w^ork  by  a glance, 
must  not  We'd"  spectacles  as  bad 
duetors  do.”  From  this  it  appears 
t a good  conductor  .should  hav« 
:>  eyes, 

int  Spoil tini  was  .a  superb  examide 
the  imposing  orchostral  general.  So 
jiiiary  stick  would  do  for  him.  He 
I'.ianded  a baton  of  black  ebony, 
n?  and  thick,  with  a big  ivory  knob 
:|each  end.  This  he  grasiied  in  the 
ijldie  with  liis  fist  and  thus  led  his 
[Dps  to  victory  or  defeat, 
f 'o  once  saw  a survivor  of  the  Spon- 
school.  He  was  leading  "Lucia” 
^ the  Apollo  Theatre,  Rcnie,  early  in 
Jl.  Tile  heroine  was  an  American, 
(im  New  Orleans,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
ticn,  Laura  Harris,  known  in  Europe 
i H.arris-Zegury.  The  eondniotor  was 
l^iacli  Kuon.  He  looked  as  though 
h had  .seo.i  the  first  opera  that  was 
ir.de.  had  a liand  in  the  formation* 
t^crint.-nded  the  development,  sc- 
lied  the  patents.  Snow-haired,  fiill- 
rded,  awful  when  he  frowned,  oc- 
lloiiaMy  benignant  totvard  horn  or 
iisoon.  his  face  w'a.s  not  unlike  that 
lit.  Deter  at  the  gate  in  old  fre.scoes. 
hing  like  him  had  been  .seen  in  this 
(i  ntry.  His  nerves  had  been  dead 
|o  many  years,  and  the  imported  coii- 
ijtor  is  first  of  all  distinctively  ner- 
Sis. 


nieuis  wa«''(^argea  him 

1 by  Suetoniii.s  as  an  instance  of  ‘‘exec.-! 
i sive  beille  cheerc  and  cnieltic.”  And 
1 when  a Roman  citizen  ate  ‘‘Jcnlaculum” 

I what  was  it?  Nothing  but  a hard  bis- 
cuit—bread  twice  baked— an  olive,  a 
date,  or  a few"  raisins.  There  was  no 
sitting  down  at  table,  no  reading  of 
newspaper,  no  growling  at  the  coffee, 
no  complaint  about  the  quality  of  eggs 
even  when,  as  now,  the  be.st  were  SO 
ceiit,s  a dozen,  no  animated  discussion 
with  wife  or  child  to  awaken  the  mind 
to  full  activity  for  the  day. 


‘.'.*!un'"!»  ll".  fipl  1V.  eHfc*"  t*. 

.■lubj.-ii  ti'  natui  u nu'l.'iri  (not  I:,".- 

t illclal’t  wTilcb  i.s  cob!  nnd  diu;  for  wlm-h 
our-,  Mo^cuTlll^■.  llritannlcii.-"  liollkc  pul.': 
I'  rliim'!ioly  men  to  InlinoU  Ju?l  umlci  the 


Breakfast  is  both  a movable  and  an 
appointed  feast.  It  should  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  in(livldtial.  Nothing  is  so 
absurd  as  to  insist  on  uniformity.  We 
take  a cup  of  tea  with  toast  and  apple 
butter;  therefore  Jones  should  not  eat 
fruit,  oat-meal,  beefsteak,  hot  rolls, 
w"affles  or  some  form  of  cakes,  eggs, 
coffee.  Or  Ferguson  eats  nothing  be- 
j fore  noon:  therefore  we,  clammed  and 
[ Irritable,  should  also  abstain  till  the 
whistle  blows.  Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Ferguson; 
i go  to! 


W'hei"!  Mr.  Tbunias  W.  Lawson  cdils 
li.-s  complete  works  for  publi-’-uinn— 
III!  \"ellum,  W"lde  nnargln.  luxuriously 
iKuiml— he  must  not  fail  lo  incUnlf  h'l.- 
contrlbutlnn.s  to  iho  Bean,  a comic 
.journal  that  W"a.-i  issued  in  Hits  city  by 
Mr.  Jj.aw"son.  .Mr.  Lorln  F.  Uclaud  ami 
Ml".  Moses  King. 


Dr.  Vernier  (1650)  advised  persons  of 
j a “phlegmatic  temperature”  to  take  no 
] breakfast;  he  a'Iso  recommended  a 
; couple  of  poached  eggs,  "seasoned  with 
I a little  salt  and  a few  corns  of  pepper, 

! also  with  a drop  or  two  of  vinegar  if 
the  stomach  be  weak,”  a IRtle  bread 
j and  butter  and  "a  good  draught  of  pure 
claret  wine,”  Dr.  Muffet  said  in  1655: 
"Where  the  air  Is  pure,  clear  and  "W'hole- 
I some,  it  is  best  to  fast  till  dinner.” 
At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
breakfast,  taken  at  10  o’clock,  consist- 
ed only  of  drink.  Thus  do  customs 
change;  thus  do  vagaries  thrive. 

MRS.  IDE  AND  MRS.  HUNT. 


Many  are  perplexed  because  the  B>- 
"miati  baritone  who  w"ill  sing  here  lo- 
iglit  is  imw"  advertised  as.  Boza  Oumi- 
off  and  now  ,as  Bogca  Oumiroff.  We 
!"c  told  that  in  Hungarian  the  name  is 
I'U’.a.  with  a cui'lnus  mark  over  the 
r.”  w"hich  modifies  the  eonsoiiant  ,so 
h.";U  the  English  equivalent  is  "ge."' 
■\’e  .state  this' on  the  authorit.'"  of  an- 
iher.  for  our  knowledge  of  Hungary  is 
onfiiicd  to  pajirika..  the  Kossuili  hat. 
; lascli.  Ll.szt's  Rhapsodies  ami  Jliin- 
aili  Janos. 


I 1".  Silo  in  New  York  sold  at  auction 
ijneture  b.v  “George  Moreland”  for 
$7  and  w"as  clisctniraged,  and  "with 
*F!  reason.  In  the  first  place  the 
i p.'itor  spelled  his  name  "Morland” 
t whout  the  "p.”  In  the  second  place 
t tl  picture  is  "W"orth  much  more  money. 
I A Jtr.  Henley  says  in  his  characteris- 
!■  ti  essay  on  Morland  who  “.spreed” 
|i  painting  and  “spreed”  at  life,  “hi.s 
( p .nres  are  painter's  work,  and,  what- 
t «ir  their  morals,  must  ever  live  wUh 
I il"  eternal  life  of  art.” 


* ' (islicc  Brewer  of  the  United  States 
, S reme  Court,  and  a loyal  Yale  man, 

, i;,  ie  ot  w"illtng  that  South  Middle  should 
7 fc;  torn  do"wn.  There  are  many  who 
, [i  to';;  the  old  shabby  building.  North 
, dismal;  North  Middle  was  also 

' Btildding;  the  two  were  unwept  and 
' ,»Mung.  South  -was  for  years  the  envied 
^ I |iljoe  of  seniors.  It  was  close  to  the 
,fice;  it  commanded  a view"  of  Chapel 
;,'i  flieet;  the  room.s  "W"ere  heated,  as  a 
jp-,  by  good  old-fashioned  Franklin 
jnt.es.  What  "were  Durfee  and  Farn  ■ 
("h  ii-  in  the  seventies  to  South?  In 
‘ e of  steam  heat  and  general  pre- 
i^ce  they  w"ere  ,as  nought,  they  were 
a, rain  show.  South  was  pulled  down; 
Ik  old  fence  has  gone:  can  not  South 
ijidle  be  spared?  At  the  time  when 
»iknew  Yale,  the  building  -was  given 
p r to  the  dens  and  lairs  of  Sopho- 
ir'r,  s,  though  tJ"ie  .ground  floor  served 
a reading  rooms,  where  students  in 
i' ioric  and  composition  studied  the 

S!il  lines  of  the  Chicago  Times.  Spare 
fjeuth  Middle.  May  it  be  jealously 
" erved  to  show  the  passer-by  the 
rdiclty  of  life  that  characterized  the 
■ of  past  years,  rt-Iien  Bob  Cook 
lir  brought  in  the  English  stroke, 
■win  the  Hush  at  Hamilton  Park  and 
' th  Thanksgiving  .lubilee  were  cher-  ; 
\ Isl  1 institutions,  when  Ham  Avery 
' of  Cincinnati  used  the  curve  with 
t de  lly  effect  a.gainst  the  Harvard  Nine, 
‘tr£n  Hannibal  was  in  early  manhood, 
win  Montgomery  Sears,  Edgar  Saltiia, 
Hammond  of  South  African  fame, 
Crghton  Webb,  Walker  Blaine,  Lis- 
■ Peird  Stewart,  were  ail  students  to- 
^er  and  saluted  President  Porter 
an  the  learned  Professors  on  their 
ini'ning  walk  to  the  Post  Office. 


-inchester  (England)  has  a Physical 
H 1th  Culture  Society  whose  mem- 
be , all  prominent  citizens,  find  salva- 
*1'  in  going  without  breakfast.  This 
Or  meal,  whether  it  be  tea  and  toast 
or  a 11  sages  and  buckwheat  cakes  and 
alip  on  one  plate  (the  favorite  break- 
fti  of  the  Aibania.n)  is  a snare  and 
'tt-lusion,  "Food  is  not  so  much  need- 
:[  Viter  a long  sleep  as  after  prolonged 

»t  V.” 


I'Tis  i.s  notliing  new.  We  know  men 
joston  w"ho  have  thus  experimented 
the  stom-ach.  Some  because  they 
indigestion",  some  for  the  purpose 
l[ropping  superfluous  flesh.  The  an-  \ 
It  Roman.s.  early  risers,  ate  no  | 
Ikfast.  Perhaps  children  and  weak 
partook  of  the  “jentaculum,”  ! 
the  noble,  manly  Roman  knew  no  ! 
“"^"kfast.  That  Vitellius  took  three  or 


Their  Song  Recital  in  Chickering 

Hall — The  Artistic  Development 
of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt. 

Mrs.  Idalia  Levy  ide,  soprano,  and 
Airs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  contralto,  gave 
a song  recital  in  Chickering  Hail  la.st 
night.  Mrs.  D.  S.  Fitts  accompanied  j 
them.  Airs.  Ide  sang  Grdtry's  ”.Te 
romps  la,  Chaine,”  Giordar.i'.s  "Caro  mio 
hen,”  Saint-Saens's  Serenade,  Gabriel 
Faure’s  “Clair  de  Lune,”  the  Shadow 
Song  from  "Dinorah”  and  songs  by 
AVekerlin  and  Clough-Leiter.  Mrs.  Hunt 
sang  the.  romanza  from  . “Giocond.a,” 
Lalo’s  "L’Esclive,”  Coquard’s  "Hai 
Luli,”  Schubert’s  "My  Sweet  Repose,” 
Dvorak's  "Good  Night,”  Rubinstein's 
"New  Love”  and  songs  by  three  wom- 
en, Augusta  Holme.s,  Airs.  Beach  and  [ 
Aliss  Lang. 

When  Mrs.  Hunt  gave  her  recital 
about  11  months  ago,  it  was  observed 
that  she  h'ad  a rich,  warm,  womanly 
I voice:  that  this  voice  had  been  intelli- 
! gently  trained;  that  the  singer  often 
j moved  the  hearer  by  the  quality  of 
tone,  irrespective  of  any  association  of 
I tone  with  definite  emotion;  that  .she  had 
I not  yet  learned  the  art  of  individualiz- 
I ing  emotions.  She  then  sang  songs  of 
j various  sentiments  pretty  much  in  the 
] , same  manner.  And  this  was  perhap.s 
i to  be  expected  who  the  singer  had 
I been  devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the 
acquirement  of  technic. 

Last  night  Airs.  Hunt  showed  that  she 
has  bee;i  pondering  the  emotional  qual- 
, ities  of  her  art.  There  was  a not  too 
deliberate  and  too  apparent  endeavor 
to  interpret  the  sentiment  of  each  song, 
to  sound  the  .gamut  of  emotions  as  well 
as  to  display  the  compass  and  the 
evenness  of  the  voice.  In  this  she  ha.s 
made  decided  progre.ss.  It  is  true  that 
she  did  not  fully  rep;"oduce  the  wild 
and  burnin.g  passion  of  the  'W"oman  in 
Coquard's  song;  but  she  grasped  the 
essential  character  of  Schubert’.s 
"Sweet  Repose”  and  the  .spirit  of  Mrs. 
Beach's  song;  and  she  sang  Aliss  Lang’s 
"Tryste  Noel”  w"ith  a sincerity  of  o*- 
pression  and  a ouiet  intensity  that 
made  a deep  impression.  In  thi.s  son? 
by  Ali.ss  Lang  she  show"ecl  to  full  extent 
rare  capabilities.  In  Dvorak's  "Good 
Aight”  she  was  le.s.s  .successfui,  and  in 
Hoiines’s  “La  Belle  du  Roi”  a more 
pronounced  rh.vthm  and  a hronder  style 
might  reasona.bl>"  have  been  dem.anci- 
ed.  On  the  whole  siie  gave  an"iple  proofs 
of  intelligent  .study  and  decided  im- 
provement. She  may  still  gain  in  free- 
dom. aplomb  and  p.assion. 

' Ali.s.s  Lew  sang  here  in 

iniblic  about  two  year.s  ago.  when  her 
pertormance  was  distingnished  bv  a 
natural  charm  of  voice  rather  than  by 
, technical_  proficiency.  Since  then  .siie 
ha.s  studied,  sung  here  in  private  and 
abroad  in  public.  Last  night  she  chose 
anas  of  a.  florid  nature  and  songs  of 
a comparatively  simple  nature.  I pre- 
fert^d  her  in  the  lattei".  and  especiallv 
Clough-Leiter’.s  "A  Alaiden  Love.i  a 
Little  Boy,”  in  which  she  was  .agroeabl.v 
arch.  In  the  more  ambitions  songs  her 
1 bravura  wa.s  alternately  fluent  ahd  la 
bored;  but  in  them  the  dominating  ini 
pression  made  b.v  her  performance  wa 

that  of  a task  for  which  she  was  not 
yet  fully  prepared. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size 
and  applause  was  frequent  and  hearty. 

Philip  Hale. 

fold  air  in  the  other  extreme  is  almo.st  as 
had  a.s  liot.  and  so  doth  Mont'-iltus  esteem  of 
ii.  if  It  he  dry  withal.  In  those  northern 
( ountrles  the  people  arc  therefore  generally 
dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  Kaxo 
tiranimatlcus.  Olaus.  Baptfsta  Porta  ascribe 


.Ml".  Alanc'Inelll.  the  aduiirablc  I'lm- 
iit.noi"  of  Air.  Gran's  opera  compan.v. 
h ts  almn.st  finished  in  opera  “Francesc’i 
da  Rimini.”  It  is  a,  singular  fact  tliat 
no  opera  founded  on  the.  story  of  Fran- 
cesi'jt  Iia.s  yet  been  suct'essful,  aithongii 
.'■i-voral  eompo.sprs  tried  their  fortune 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  Fer- 
l'-a;i;t  the  mo.sl  ambitions  attempt  wts 
by  .\inhroi.«e  Thomas,  who.se  “Franees- 
la”  v.-as  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Pai"i.s 
: ' !S82,  the  year  that  Nordica  made  her 
iu'st  appea-ranc'  (as  Mai"guerlte)  at  tne 
s into  theatre:  but  of  ail  that  took  p;!,;-: 
in  TTioinas’.s  opera.  Aliss  Mauri,  the 
I'lliet  dancer,  wa.s  the  only  une  wno 
■was  univer.sallj"  praised.  .M  ty  Mr. 
Mancinelli  have  better  hick  tha.n  liis 
Itredecessorsi  His  "Hero  and  I.eander,” 
which  was  performed  here  w"ith  E;"nma 
I'i.tmes,  Sal^za  and  Blancon  a.s  the  chief 
singers,  -was  sung  lately  at  AVar.saw 
nilh  .genuine  success.  When  it  was 
r,i'"i'n  iisre,  Emma  Enme.s  w"n.s  never 
more  beautifui  and  never  more  cold. 
Pile,  suggested  tlie  need  of  fur  Imgs  and 
iwnimican,  and  even  -Mr.  Alaneinelli 
.•■"hivered  now"  and  then  and  held  the 
"ii("k  as  though  his  finger.s  w"ere  froat- 
i'itlen  A’et  she  w"as  well  w"orth  the 
t-v."im  across  the  Hel'espont. 

Parisian,  a,  correspondent  of  the  Ci"i 
d"  Paris,  has  been  st.ndyi;;g  London 
t lubs.  He  states  tliat  members  of  rite 
-A  henaeuni  nourish  them.selves  ex.-.lu- 
Sjtcdy  on  "le  pale  ale  c*t  le.s  simpies 
I'cef-steaks.  ancompagnes  dn  hatter- 
pudoing"";  and  hatter-pudding  is  de- 
s-'j  ihed  as  "a  sort  of  c-mnlsion  composed 
"f  maize  flour  bathed  in  sirup  of  mo- 
ia.sses.”  It  seems  that  the  Garrick  and 
the  Ravage  are  the  resorts  of  play-ac- 
'fu-s.  seoond-rato  anthoi-.s  and  newspa- 
Jter  men,  "who  take  an  early  breakfast 
there  at  3 o clock  in  the  afternoon.” 
'iTicse  two  ciuhs  are  “agreeable  pot- 
h"'uses.  tvhere  one  does  as  he  pleases, 
occasionally  alarming  oneself  over  the 
oi-centi"icities  cf  this  or  that  motriber 
iuore  drunk  than  another,  or  more 
■ !i";ink  than  usual.”  And  why?  Li.sten 
to  ibis;  “For  one  -does  not  forget 
that  the  Garrick  pof.scsses  Sir  Doug- 
las Straight,  "ditoi"  of  the  Pall  Mall 
C;i.zctte,  and  Sir  Heni"y  Irving,  the  ac- 
tor.” 


I his  letter  of  the  Parisian  may  b-" 
.ii'Stly  described  as  a.  far  cry  from  Lon- 
don to  the  Ci'i  de  Pari.s.  A pamphl-;t 
entitled  “Clubs  as  they  are  supposed  to 
he”  ■w"oiild  be  pleasant  reading:  clubs 
ns  described  by  young  female  novciisls, 
iTicthers-on-law.  -nervous  wives,  black- 
Inlled  .-ippiicants.  discharged  s-rvants. 
'i'le  >'oung  female  iic-veiist  pictures  j 
clubmen  as  spending  thtir  time  over  ; 
lirandy  a;td  soda.,  gossiping  about 
h.or.ses,  playing  cards  for  high  stakes, 
or  even  destroying  reputations  for  the 
-ake  of  .a  Jest.  .As  a mattci"-of-fact, 
there  is  much  bnsines.s  transacted  quiet-  i 
Iv  in  many  clubs.  Deals  are  made, 

: latc-s  are  prepared,  por.oonal  interests  j 
are  advanced.  Some  use  a club  for  the  | 
s fationary  and  the  ".nagazines,;  others  to  | 
; bow  hospitality  to  visitors  W"ho  for 
.«ome  reasoji  or  other  would  not  be  1 
welcome  guests  at  ho.ne.  Then  'Hicre  j 
arc  clubs  which  .are  true  family  re- 
ceiving-vaults. i 

- 

BOGEA  OUMIROFF. 
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The  Bohemian  Baritone  Sings  in 
Chickering  Hall — An  Amiable 

Singer  Heard  to  Best  Advantage 
in  Songs  of  His  0"wn  Land. 

All".  Boris  Oumiroff.  baritone,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  night  in  Chick-vring 
Hall.  All".  De  A'oto  was  the  acconi-  ■' 
p.uilst  His  program  was  a \-aried  one.  j 
It  included  songs  by  Alonsigny,  i 
Caldara,  Beethoven.  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Brahms.  Tschaikowsky,  Georges, 
Fibich,  Bendl,  Gritg,  Dvorak,  Picka, 
Johns.  Henschel,  Strauss. 

Thc.O'?  songs  were  .grouped  iii  a man- 
ner that  is  unfortunately  too  common. 
A singer  comes  fo)W"it"d  to  pay  tribute 
to  master.s  that  have  long  oeen  dead. 
He  looks  back  to  ant  lent  Italy  and 
France.  Tlien  ne  pi"esents  a.  group 


by  Schubert.  Schinn"i on, 
ter  balf  or  'ihree-f;!"  re  . . i,i  tu- 

be then  rcmenibei  tiu  -xi-omce  of 
conteini'OraneuU!;  comp  ■ ■ i-r.  i.ii-al  fo- 
vorites,  and  personal  fri  iid.s.  Do'A'u 
in  ills  hcai  l he  p.""cfc;":"  the  niod'-i 'i 
songs,  and  often  nc  sings  them  be. 
tor  Ilian  the  old  ones,  or  he  w"ould 
sing"  them  bett.r  if  Im  were  in  fresher 
voice.  When  lie  comes  to  the  con- 
lempoi  arlc.x,  many  of  the  ..ndience 
have  slipped  out  to  breathe  fresh  air. 
The  clironological  tradition  oft-n  works 
injury  to  singer,  composer,  audif-nec. 

Mr.  Oumiioff  is  :i  Czoclp  born  at 
Melnik.  I am  told,  of  musical  parents. 
He  played  various  Inslrnmcnts  at  an 
early  age,  studied  conip-tsition  with 
Fibicb,  and  singing  at  I’ragno.  Milan 
and  Paris,  He  ha.s  sung  In  I.ondon,  in 
P.tri.s  (both  m larlors  and  iii  public  - 
."IS  at  a Concert  Colonne  »"ith  tlvs  Bo- 
hemian Quartet  at  the  Nouveau  The- 
ati"c,  March  yjth,  and  at  his  own  con- 
cert at  the  "tame  theatre.  Ma.v  21st  of 
this  year),  where  he  was  favorably 
criticised.  He  gave  pleasnro  la.st  sum- 
mer to  the  lowly  cotl.2gers  at  Bar 
Harbor  ai.d  Newport,  but  not  content 
with  their  easy  apiplau.se.  and  wishing 
lo  sing  before  the  general  public,  ho 
gave  a recital  in  New"  A'ork  on  Dtc.  3. 
Last  nlgiit  he  appeared  hero  in  public 
far  ,the  first  time. 

He  was  not  effective  in  the  fir.st 
group.  He  coniprehemlad  the  spirit 
of  Alexis's  song  from  Monsignv's  “De- 
-.sertcr.”  but  he  wa.s  not  masteV  of  his 
breath,  and  his  tones  were  almo.-;! 
constantly  below-  the  true  pitcli.  Cal- 
dara and  Beethoven  suffered  in  like 
manner  from  False  intonation,  and  tlie 
song  of  t.he  fo'.-ner  was  dragged  be.vond 
endurance.  In  the  second  group*  his 
intonation  w'a.s  somewhat  better,  and 
he  sang  Schunann'.-:  ”Du  blst  wi-e  eine 
Bltime”  with  a fine  display  of  legato 
art);]  witli  delightful  sentiment;  this 
w"as  true  of  his  second  vension;  for  his 
first  wa?  injured  by  false  intonation, 
"zhich  the  "audience  overlooked  in  its 
appreciation,  of  other  qualities. 

But  he  first  show"ed  some  spirit  and 
clra.matic  force  in  tlie  Wild  song  by 
Fi'bicli. 

All".  Oumiroff  is  a singer  W"ho  may 
weli  win  success  in  the  parlor,  where 
his  s'weotness  cf  scntiiocnt  is  in  pl.ic". 
His  voice  is  a light,  hi.?h  baritone  of 
agreeable  quality.  He  ha.s  not  yet 
made  tit."’  art  of  tone-produrticn  his 
ow"u,  foi"  much  of  his  breatli  is  tvasted 
and  not  turned  into  tone,  w"hich,  no 
ciouift.  accounts  in  .a  measure  foi"  his 
fal.se  intonation.  In  songs  of  .a  gentle, 
contemplative,  .sentimental  nature  ho 
may  give  pleasure.  In  songs  of  livelv 
emotion  oi"  deep  thought  or  passion  1-i's 
delivery  is  placid  and  ho  deces  not 
realize  the  advanta.ge  or  tlie  m-ecssitv 
of  color.  Thus  his  delivcrc"  of  Schubert'*^  , 
"Brlking”  wa.s  not  dramatic,  and  Iiis 
i.iterpretation  of  Tsehaikowsky’s  nobly  j 
i pas.sionalc  song  w"as  tamo  and  sup.-r- 
■ Jieial.  He  is  strongest  in  tlv-  songs  of 
his  own  land,  and  it  is  a pity  that  he  > 
did  not  give  a distinctively  Bohemian 
song  recital.  It  is  a good  thing  to  be  a 
I'Olyglot  singer,  but  the  ability  to  sing 
In  various  langatages  is  not  the  one 
thing  chiefly  to  be  demanded.  .As  a sing- 
’ er,  pure  and  simple,  Alt".  "Jiimiroff  has 
yet  much  to  leant. 

There  was  a good-.sized  audience  that 
applauded  heartily  and  more  than  on-.-e 
insisted  on  repetitions. 

Philip  Hale. 

.An  Engli.sh  railway  porter  was  or- 
dered the  other  day  to  pay  £50  dam- 
age.? for  breach  of  promise.  The  jury 
was  undoubtedly  much  influenced  by 
thi.s  extract  from  a letter  read  at  the 
trial: 

‘‘.Alary,  I sw-aIIow"ed  the  stamp,  for  I 
knew  your  lovely  lips  had  touched  it.” 
Then  after  such  knightly  devotion  the 
defemiant  married  another  woman. 


We  feel  tow"ard  this  foolish  porter  a 
tenderness  that  we  must  withhold  from 
Prince  Alirko,  aspirant  to  the  throne  of 
Servia.  Before  Mirko  married  Natalie. 
‘ the  daughter  of  the  grand  uncle  of 
King  Alexander,”  he  had  a love  affair 
w ith  a play-actress,  and  he  wrote  many 
letters  to  her.  In  these  letters  he  crit- 
icised European  polities,  poked  fun  at 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany, 
and  referred  most  unpleasantly  to  the 
Servian  people.  These  letters  were  sold 

10  the  Servian  Government.  But  why 
should  anyone  discuss  politics  in  love 
1.  ".ters?  We  could  understand  Alirko 
discussing  the  drama  by  way  of  com- 
1-iliment  to  his  sweetheart,  analyzing  the 
Ijart  of  Juliet  to  pay  the  actress  a glow- 
iiig  tribute,  or  taking  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  theatre  for  the  sake  of  es- 
pousing her  cause,  protecting  her 
against  envious  rivals,  the  greedy  man- 
ager and  other  natural  foes;  but  why 
piolitics  of  state?  He  must  have  bored 
h.-’i-  indescribably.  Aliss  Potheringay, 
the  fair  Ophelia,  replied  to  Pendennis 
when  he  asked  her  whether  she  was  in 
love  with  Hamlet  or  not:  “In  love  w‘ith 
.-:iich  a little  ojus  wretch  as  that  stunt- 
ed manager  of  a Bingley?”  and  she 
l-vistled  with  indignation.  Nor  w"as  she 
impressed  by  his  book  learning:  but  she 
.I'-kcd  her  father  W"itli  genuine  interest: 

11  'W  many  tickets  did  he  take  of  you?” 
Ji  Prince  Alirko  had  shown  toward  this 
play-actress  the  pathetic  devotion  of 
the  English  porter  and  abstained  from 
political  disquisitions,  she  would  not 
liave  sold  the  letters  and  he  would  be 
surer  of  the  throne. 


The  Daily  Alail  calculates  that  there 
ai‘C  in  London  200,000  human  beings  whe 
now  live  on  food  that  is  far  inferior 
lo  the  .given  prisontrs,  and  that  30,000 
are  homeless. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sw"eetmeat 
Automatic  Delivery  Company  in  Lon- 
don paid  last  month  the  same  dividend 
as  before,  w‘hol)y  out  of  the  profits. 


Thcup  protlis  amounted  to  cn,Vji. 
apairiMl  in  the  previous  year 


rather  short  man,  with  a proJectinK 
paunch,  the  symbol  of  grows  and  ma- 
tn.al  prosperity. 


And  the  present  year  began  only  in 
,.ipril  because  new  machines  ordered 
in  the  I’nlted  State.®  were  not  dellv-  ! 
erod  Oil  account  of  strikes. 


Some  time  ago  we  discussed  the 
thoughts  of  a man  shaving  and  seeing 
his  face  In  a looking-ghu®s.  We  did 
r.iit.  however,  ailude  to  a singular  men- 
tal phenomenon.  The  maji  each  morn- 
ing while  ho  is  shaving  determines  to 
do  forthwith  some  specltlc  thing:  to 
eollect  or  to  iKiy  a bill;  to  ask  Jones 
a duestlon;  to  take  a book  to  the  blnd- 
fi's;  to  llnd  out  whether  l/ucy  Whirler. 
his  playmate  at  school,  whom  he  has 
not  -ceil  for  30  odd  years.  Is  still  liv- 
ing and  w'h  ther  she  Is  married.  When 
he  wipes  his  razor  he  wipes  his  mind 
.■f  this  or  that  purpose.  When  he 
t<ikes  up  the  shaving-brush  the  next 
morning,  the  determination  returns  and 
).  uppermost  in  his  mind  during  the 
operation.  And  sc  it  goes  for  days  and 
months. 


'1  he  word  ‘'monopolium."  monopoly, 
w I*  lirst  u.sed  by  the  tyrant  Tiberius. 
He  hogged  the  pardon  of  the  Rom.in  | 
Senate  for  Introducing  the  strange  and 
f.ireign'  word.  In  the  37th  century 
monopoly  was  included  In  Blount  s 
••Glossographia:  or  a Dictionary  iiiter- 


Bul  tiie  bodcgu  in  ticvman.  French 
'and  Itall.a:i  cities  is  a room,  with  kegs 
1 and  barreir.  ranged  on  the  floor  and 
I along  the  walls,  ileii  sU  on  kegs  around 
a barrel  and  drink  more  than  Is  good 
I for  them. 


j lu  Portland,  (Me.l  cemeteiy  ire.s  .are" 
i to  be  used  for  fuel.  Years  ago  tslr 
^ ’I'homas  Browne  remarked  that  mummy 
1“.  become  merchandise  auJ  Pharoah 


tried  to  as'suage,  and  we  say  bitterly; 
-Wliv  does  Tot  Andvow  Carnegie  buy 
coal  ' for  the  poor  instead  of  sowing 
lihrarv-hulIdiTigs  broadcast?’  c lay. 
the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  a multl- 
mlllionaii-c  and  hug  ourselves  for  our 
philanthropic  Intention. 


riOi».socrapni>t ! or  y L#icuonary  . ih  uf-r  vmv  i;ics -- 

i-ting  the-  Hard  Words.”  and  thus  | sold  for  balsams,  and  we  rfmeniber 


dcrtncd:  "Wh«-u  a man  ir.grosscs  or 

gets  Comniodotles  into  hlw  haiuls,  in 
su.-h  a fashion  lhal  none  can  sell 
tiicm.  or  gain  by  them  but  lilmsGf,”  a 
.icfliiilion  that  eovers  the  ground,  ever, 
ihr  earth  and  the  fullness  ihereoi 


reading  that  mummies  were  at  one  time 
used  on  locomotive  cngiiic-  when  fuel 
was  scarce. 


In  this  ••GlossociMphla"  "monopol'. ” 
inni.s  directly  after  "nioiiophaglc"— a 
II. cal  made  of  or  a living  alw.i:  s ivitii 
one  kind  of  meat.” 


How  this  news  from  Biberia— Dr. 
Ciossland.  the  Bnited  States  Minister, 
shooting  Mr.  Faulkner  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Minister's  report.  Mr.  Faulk- 
cr  tried  to  carve  him  with  a razor 
v.ould  delight  Sir  Richard  Burton  if  he 
v(ic  alive.  The  bitter  Negrophobe 
would  publish  a new  edition  of  his 
•■Wanderings  in  West  Africa"  to  use 
the  Incident  as  a foot-note  to  ^ o!.  A.. 
Chap.  2.  page  281.  where  there  is  room 
lor  such  an  addition.  Burton  in  his 
short  sketch  of  Liberia  refers  to  it  as 
• 'lr«  Stowe's  most  frouzy  pdradise,' 
ami  alludes  to  the  fact  that  in  1822  the 
i.ew  settlement  was  placed  under  an 

agent.  Governor  or  Superintendent,  and 
two  magistrates  appointed  by  the 
American  Society  for  Colonizing  the 
Free  People  of  Color  of  the  Lnltcd 
States,  "as  by  the  laws  of  the  then 
Ur.itcd  States"— Burton,  whose  book 
was  publislied  in  18^>3,  italicises  * then 
"the  Federal  G<ivernmeiit  could  not 
hold  colonies  beyond  the  sea.” 


They  that  have  mughed  and  waxed 
V.  i.iih  over  Guy  de  Wiupas.-'anl's  "Boulc- 
■ '.c-SuIT"— the  story  was  diamatized  ur.J 
j.io.luced  lately  in  Paris— may  be  pleas- 
l i to  learn  that  thi-  heroine  was  a 
womun  named  Adrienne  Legay;  born 
^liout  ISIS  at  Eletot.  During  the 
Fi'iinco-Pru.ssi in  War  she  was  liv!,ig 
at  Rouen,  and  the  famous  cpisoie  in 
l-.ei  carcir  is  .said  to  have  occurred 
(lining  one  of  her  visits  to  her  love;-, 
a militiaman  in  active  seivlce.  Slv 
hT-elf  denied  the  truth  of  the  ta- 
(a-trophe  as  told  by  M nipassant.  Ib'i 
ending,  however,  was  more  tragic  tlian 
ill  the  story.  Poor,  alone,  descri-?d  by 
her  .adopt'd  son.  she  went  out  one  day 
and  bought  four  sous'  worth  of  char- 
coal. 


A suoi  ty  for  the  prevention  of  sea 
slcknois  has  been  (ornied  in  France: 
"I.ii  l.lgiie  Contre  !e  Mai  de  Me;  . " Thc-^ 
dire.  mr.  Dr.  Marjeuf.  has  founded  a) 
.lonrnal  called  "Le  .Mai  de  .Mer."  and 
published  a complet.;  hygienic  guide, 
from  which  wc  Ifarn  a curious  pr.’venl-] 
ivo.  It  would  be  rank  si'Uishiic.ss  lo 
keep  this  for  our  own  use  on  the  F.as'i 
Boston  f“iTv  boat  or  the  Sunday  ex- 
eiirr-Ion  to  X'lntosket.  "On  going  on 
board  ti.e  b.at,"  .'-aya  X)r.  .MarJeuf,  the 
traveler  sliould  walk  abaul.  whistle  and 
sing."  Playing  the  concertina  or  the 
ocarln.a  Is  of  no  avail.  Dr.  Mirdeuf 
al.-?o  tells  us  lhal  foie  gras  and  cream 
should  n.l  be  (Ulcu  just  beti:e  em- 
barkation. 


Mo  doubt  there  is  much  suffering 
amfiiig  the  very  poor;  but  there  is  also 
sulTcrlng  among  those’  who  have  not 
habitnally  known  poverty  ; among  lliosf 
described  as  "decayed  gentlewomen,' 
lone  and  siiptrfluous  women,  women 
who  still  cling  pathetically  to  outward 
appearances.  Their  investments  turned 
cut  unprofltahly;  a trustee  was  unfaith- 
ful; and  when  fuel  and  food  .arc  at  a 
reasonable  price  they  are  barely  com- 
fortable through  the  constant  exercise 
of  a prudence  that  is  well-nigh  sordid. 
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FELIX  FOX’S  RECITAL. 


The  English  newspupers  were  de- 
ceived and  they  in  uini  doceivid  us. 
The  Sarah  Browning  that  died  laiel.v 
and  to  w-hom  wt  referred  was  no' 
Farianna.  but,  as  , , 

Browning  writes,  the  daughter  of  n- j 
poet's  grandfather  hy  his  second  mar-  , 
riage.  Sarlanna.  the  sister  of  t'.ie  poet, 
is  still  living.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
anv  alert  Browning  Society. 


: Burton  would  also  rejoice  in  tliestate- 

I mtnt  that  the  increase  of  Mormonism 


lllV-llt.  

has  been  greater  during  the  last  two 
decades  than  in  any  other  period.  In 
Northwestern  Canada,  there  are  6000 
Mormons,  and  there  are  3000  in  Mexico. 
It  Is  said  that  there  are  400  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston.  We  remember  that 
two  or  three  summers  ago  a Mormon 
elder  administered  baptism  in  the  ocean 
near  the  most  fashionable  street  of 
Lynn,  and  that  summer  cottagers 
seated  comfortably  on  back  verandas 
had  a delightful  view  of  the  ceremony. 


Some  are  asking  why  Amelia  Mater- 
na.  the  once  celebrated  agnerian  so- 
prano. should  now  be  in  need  of  maney. 
The  answer  is  simple;  She  always  led 
an  orderly  and  most  respectable  life, 
but  she  thought  hersclf  obliged  to  sup- 
port an  army  of  relations,  who  pre- 
ferred such  dependence  to  work. 
She  herself  was  a Styrlan  by  birth 
and  came  from  a village  near  the 
birthplace  of  Mr.  Gerlcke.  Her  father 
was  a schoolmaster.  After  she  had 
sung  in  church  and  concerts  she  began 
her  career  on  the  stage  as  a soubrette. 
She  is  now  in  her  56th  year.  Her  ex- 
travagant stoutness  had  no  doubt  much 
to  do  with  her  retirement  into  private 
Ufa. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Lmdon 
commissioner  of  Police  is  Interesting 
reading.  During  the  last  year  only  one 
murderer  out  of  24  went  about  unde- 
t-eted.  There  were  36..'yl0  men  licensed 
in  drive  cabs,  cars  and  oir.nibu.ses;  only 
85  were  convicted  of  using  improper 
lEiiguagc;  five  wtre  found  guilty  ol 
over-ehargin.g;  66  commit  led  assaults. 
78  were,  convicted  of  cruelty  and  H>3  o. 
-eckless  driving.  And  how  about  toe 
conduct  of  the  passengers?  40.221  arti-| 
ihs  left  in  carriages  were  deposited 
with  the  police,  and  20.184  of  these  arti- 
il(s  were  returned  to  the  owners. 
Among  these  articles  were  live  birds, 
dogs,  cals,  fowls,  a rabbit.  18,164  um- 
brellas. cases  of  jewelry;  and  of  men  s 
clothing  2070.  and  of  women's  2017. 
Crime  Increased  and  more  per.sons  wore 
1 ;i!TfSted  tor  begging,  sleeping  out  and 
tramplns  in  any  previous  year. 

Bocla 


A Pianist’s  Unmistakable  Progress 
in  the  Emotional  Qualities  of  His 
Art. 

Mr  Felix  Fox.  pianist,  gave  bis  first 
recital  of  the  season  last  night  In  Stel  - 
erl  Hall  His  program  was  refreshing 
"\.nconvcn.lonal;  It  inclndcd  a therne 
and  variations  by  ChciilUird.  *be  ■ 

- . 5 iii-law  of  Lameureux.  and  the  cominct- 

refevred  "«;•  ! the  Lamoureux  concerts;  Prchide 

Mr.  R.  Da  variations  by  Cfs.ar  I-ranck 

' riaughlev  of  I originally  for  organ  and  ar- 

rarc'ed  for  piano  and  organ;  Liszi  s 
sonata;  C.  V.  Alltan's 
H'ihvlonl^*”  a barcarolle  by  Phitippet 
prelude  I W.  2b  No.  '23.)  by  Felix  Blumen- 
l(ld  of  St.  Petersburg— there  bs  ^ 

Slgismond  Elumenteld;  and  oiudes  by 

^Th^*"piece  by  Franck  is  the  tbircl  of 
the  six  gtand  pieces  tlr.st  piilillshcd  in 
T4  i_  tA  Rnint-Sficiis.  anu 


Mr  Bocla.  an  Italian,  played  the 
piano  at  Trieste  for  '26  hours  consecu- 
tively. with  the  exception  of  two  rests 
tif  10  minutes  each.  ".A  medical  exami- 
nation at  the  close  showed  that  his 
physical  condition  was  not  affected." 


Kow  about  the  conilltion 
nesses  who  were  musicians  jo  [ 

' nalists"’  "VVe  have  seen  audiences  i 
Boston  knocktij  out  within  an  hour. 


They  are  new  inciuiring  into  the 
death  of  Charles  Dickens;  for  it  scims 
that  each  biographer  or  essayist  has  a 
theory  of  his  own.  Mr.  Killon  says  his 
death  was  due  directly  to  the  strain 
of  his  readings,  and  that  the  sum  of 
J225.tXK)  gained  by  them  was  deariy 
earned.  Mr.  Kent  thinks  the  novelist 
never  recover.-d  from  the  shock  of  a 
railroad  accident.  Others  Insist  that 
he  walked  too  much  and  too  violently; 
that  Dickens  fell  a victim  to  the 
English  delusion  that  mental  fatigue 
cun  be  set  right  by  severe  physical  ex- 
ercise." 


lx  gtami  pieces  ui.sv  - - 

1868  It  Is  dedicated  to  .Saint-Saens  and 
in  its  original  form  >s  alternatively  of 
pastoral  charm  and  solemn  " 

the  avrar-srcnicnt  v.®ec.  las*  Di'*»nt  tne 
fugue  loses  in  quality:  the  diapasons 
arl  missed,  for  nothing  can  replace 
them.  Dr.  Percy  Goetschlus  w;is  tne 
assisting  organist. 

Chcvillard's  theme  and  '‘Mlatons 
gave  much  jileasure.  Ihe  v.auatlons 
are  not  only  admirably  made;  they  arc 
Interesting  throughout  by  rea.»oii  of 
rhvlhmlc  pl'iuancy.  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. organic  structure,  sense  of 
contrast  and  proportion.  -And  how  well 
they  were  plpyed  by  Mr.  Fox. 

Alkan's  paraphrase  ot  tiie  familiar 
p®alin.  "By  the  waters  of  Babylon.  Is 
a curious  piece,  piclures(|uo.  striking 
on  account  of  the  various  emctioiis 
crowded  Into  such  compact  form. 

Mr  Fox,  like  other  young  |)iamsts. 
was  at  first  inclined  when  he  left  Ms 
teacher  to  set  an  unreasonably  high 
value  on  mere  technical  display.  He 
was  apparently  more  anxious  about 
rapidity  and  the  mastery  of  dlfficnlt 
p.assages  than  the  singing  of  the  phrase 
and  the  beauty  of  tone.  And  .so  his 
first  concerts  were  chiefly  exhibitions 
of  niechanb-al  proficiency,  the  fruit  of 
dally  long-continued  drudgery.  He 
b<?e:a!i  to*  see  that  prav'tlse  as  ho  inignt. 
there  would  always  be  others  w.io 
could  play  still  faster  and  with  more 
deceptive  case,  and  as  his  technic  was 
snffleient  for  many  .serious  deniands 
he  set  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  emotional  and  aesthetic  elements 
of  his  art.  Assorted-  emotions  are  jiot 


The  sisters  greet  you  In  the  parlor.  The 
r.lr  is  chill,  and  you  do  not  remove  your 
overcoat.  "You  must  lake  it  off  or 
ivou'Il  catch  cold  when  you  go  out.” 
^The  faces  of  thcT  painted  grandmother 
and  the  Judge  and  the  Colonel  are 
blue  with  cold,  as  they  look  from  the 
■walls  on  the  shivering  china  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  who  are  dancing  to 
keep  from  freezing.  "AVe  do  not  believe 
In  overheated  rooms."  says  Miss  bucy; 
•‘.Almost  all  American  houses  are  too 
■warm.”  The  younger  excuses'  herself, 
'and  In  a few  minutes  you  hear  a rat- 
Itliiig  and  a rumbling  through  the  regis- 
ter. You  arc  sure  there  has  ben  no 
fire  In  the  furnace  for  days;  and  you 
see  the  dccepUon  of  Miss  .Mary's  ab- 
sence. Soon  she  returns:  "It  is  rather 
cool  here,  I'm  afraid  the  maid  has  let 
the  fire  go  down."  The  sisters  are 
swathed  in  shawls,  nnd  yet  their  hands 
are  as  the  hands  of  the  dead.  There  , 
js  talk  about  the  hig'n  price  of  meat  | 
and  egg.s.  "I  find  that  meat  Is  eaten 
less  and  less."  says  Miss  lAtcy:  "tbe  | 
Idea  of  eating  It  -was  always  repugnant  j 
to  mo.  and  now  that  It  Is  so  ridiculous-  i 
ly  dear"- she  laughs  lightly— "many  will  ^ 
learn  to  do  without  It.  And  no  matter  , 
what  von  pay  for  eggs  they  are  alb  as 
the  English  .say,  flavorish."  Miss 
Marv  adds:  "Yes.  eating  meat  1*  mere- 
ly a habit.  1 am  sure  wo  arc  better 
without  it.”  , 


iholii*.' 


What  can  he  done  for  sneh?  Yon 
know  that  they  are  .shivering  night  and 
day;  you  wonder  at  the  devotion  of  the 
old  servant:  yon  are  sure  that  there  Is 
little  to  cat  for  these  lorn  ■women, 
iproud  with  the  pride  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander of  the  old  slock.  How  can  thc\ 
he  persuaded  to  be  helped?  They  suffer 
physically,  and  they  experience  a m*’"'-- 
al  suffering  whl6h  the  .so-called  misei- 
Hble  are  fortunately  -spared.  They  may 
struggle  along  till  spring,  but  " 1 

nlly  Death  takes  it  upon  himself  to  tic 
the  true  philanthropist. 


.And  now  we 


are  told  that 


.-MIU  U’7T.  

Mascagni  is  accompanied  every vvhere  j 
by  armed  guards.  "I  have  heard  ol  , 


hy  armed  guards.  I 
threats  agaln.st  my  life,  and  1 11  takej 
no  chances."  Nonsense.  Mi  . Maseagnl.f  ( 
No  one  deliberately  goes  a-gunnlncl  1 


threats 

n”o  one  deliberately  goes  a-gunning  1 
for  composers  in  this  oountrv.  I-ook  at. 
the  prosperous  condition  of  so  man.i , ( 
makers  of  comic  operas,  and  then  yoi4  , 
win  realize  the  kindly  nature  of  tli<  | , 
American  audience.  j I ..  t 

- . I t iilJj  J 

Here  is  another  story  from  Mr^  Brook  . 
field’s  Tcminisccnces;  "Lady 
had  cut  her  band  with  a broad  knR<| , : 


When  Mr  Henrv  Williams-he  was  „(  i,ls  art.  Assortea- emouuus 
A. hen  .1  . oro— heard  the  words'  imparted  to  a pupil  In  a course  of  20 
hanged  not  long  ago  ne  !,,.  inn  Masons.  A uhinlst  plays  with 

of  the  sentencing  Judge- 


and  was  explaining  to  a group  of  acton 


tliat  it  was  lucky  for  her  she  was  no  | ) 


itiJR 


"May  the 

Lord  have  mercy  on  your 

miilus.  and  .etter  he  had  done  us  duty 
be  fonsid.red  lb-  he  took  his  banjo 
under  his  arm  and  went  out  to  a pu 
lie-  house.  

So  New  York  is  to  have 
which,  it  is  said,  will  fill  a lons-le.t 
want.  Bodega  in 


-J  . 


Ihe  Rev.  S.imuel  H.  Lee’s  remark^ 
about  the  disappearance  ot  the  A'ankee 
type,  or  "the  decadence  of  the  A'an- 
kee,"  recalls  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Forpiiyrv  daily  by  a New  York  paint- 
er of  Yankee  birth  and  ancestiy.  He 
insisted  violently  that  the  tall,  lank, 
liiniern-Jawed  Brother  Jonathan  type  is 
fast  dvlng  out.  The  face  is  now  seldom 
seen,  yet  this  face  was  worn  by  the 
men  who  established  what  is  best  in- 
The  American  idea.  Thes  ■ framers  and 
builders  of  the  country  were  weather- 
bciiten;  they  were  gnarled  and  worn  by 
wrestling  with  Satan;  gloomy  from  self- 
Inirospection,  and  a most  trying  diet; 
yet  with  a strange  "humor  that  ranged 
front  cynicism  to  irreverence  they  talk- 
ed of  the  eternal  verities  as  though 
they  could  be  bought  at  a hardware 
store,  so  real  to  them  were  high  Ideal.®. 


wani.  Duuvt,.*  

meant  a cellar  tor  wine: 
ship  It  i.s  t"ne  name  g.ven  to  the  enip.. 
space  below  the  lower  deck  v"here  pi  o- 
vislons  and  stores  or  goods  are 
Later  the  word  was 


(ir ' 100  lessons.  A pianist  plays  with 
iriic  feeling,  he  moves  and  stirs,  and 
thrills  aRer  personal  experiences,  by 
acquaintance  with  disappointment.  3”.v. 
sorrow  iiovet  ty,  yes.  by  l^he  fading 
awiv  ’of  long  cherished  hopes  and 
illusi'ms.  The  naturally  phlegmatic 
would  not  play  with  quicker  pubse 
though  there  -(verc  ;-:ome  perturbation 
of  nature,  though  he  saw  a vision  or 
the  sheeted  dead. 

Last  night  .Mr.  Fox  showed  genuine 
and  gratifying  progress  In  crmtijiiial 
intf riiretalion.  As  belore  he  was  bril- 
liant, but  there  was  ela.sllelty  '’•'fif'e' 
formoi-ly  there  w;.s  loo  often  metallic 
ric-ldily  His  performance  of  Liszts 
sonata  — would  that  there  w?re  .in 
abrldgeil  edition  for  chamber  use.— 
w.is  thoughtful,  an.l  there  was  true 
wheri*  there*  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  only  sentimontHl.  'Ihrouph- 
ont  the  concert,  the  melodic  though‘s 


n drinker.  ‘A  slight  wound  may  be  f 
verj  serious  thing  to  any  one  wllh 
Duantity  of  alcohol  in  the  systeni. 
'Oh  yes,’  ob?*erv'cd  Odell  from  in* 
back  of  the  group,  ‘that's  a 
fact  Indeed.  I often  cut  my  finger 
just  lo  see  if  T’vc  had  enough. 


We  commend  to  standing  committee 
of  churches  that  indulge  In  chimes  tn- 
following  work:  "Why  bells  sound  ou 

ot  Tune  and  How  to  Cure 
A B.  Simpson.  Svo,  sewco.  2 sblllln..- 
l.ondon,  1897. 
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Bold.  Beaity-iMus.-o'"  a---  --■- 

esting  account  in  "Music  aud  .Manne.s 
of  ifon  Pedro  Domecq's  bodiga  or 
wine  cellar"  at  Jerez.  This  Particular 
bodega  contains  91«0  butts  •There  .3 
no  cellarage  in  tW.®  ‘’Vd® 

are  stacked  In  irmnen.se  lo.tj 
paved  with  brick,  so  cool  that  com.ng 
Lddenlv  into  ihtm  from  the  hot  outer 
air  Is  like  jumping  out  of 
an  ice-pail."  There  is  a " 

^or  3o0  or  ntore  old  casks,  some  of  “ ' ^ 
ire  distinguished  by  the  names  o. 
f.imous  men.  pointed  on  the  be  • 


there  was  more  iviui.  : 

occ.-ision  demanded  there  was  at  least 
a suggestion  of  sensiiousness.  Mr. 
Fox  has  Indeed  accomplished  much  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

There  was  an  appreciative  audience 
of  good  size. 

Pliiliii  Hale. 


The  Referee  (I.ondonl.  always  friend 
Iv  to  Mr.  Robert  Taber,  the  excellen, 
Iday-actor  -who  supported  Julia  ."a' 
town  for  some  time,  says  he  has  pH>  - 
b'nakespearc  "a  great  de.il  in  ^ 
laud.  America."  and  adds: 

Some  nath-er.  thereof  do  not  i , - 

K-ar  it  call’d.  'The  rnited  Stat-._  ^ 
,K.w,)"  pray,  just  what  does  Jfeiii;. 

Referee  mean  by  this  statement . 


tk-j  / 3,  /f 


AA'e  read  abou*.  the  poor  without  coal, 
nnd  we  pity  them  as  we  sit  near  grate, 
register,  or  radiator.  Then  we  arc  re- 
assured by  contradictory  statements  in 

There  is 

The.so  stories  of  suffer- 
I'ing  are  gross  exaggerations."  -And 
■‘ih<-n  we  are  again  made  uncomfoi-tablc 

o'"  ■when  sotn''  one  whose  word  we  trust 

! Upped  with  a verj-  small  silver  measure.  misary  that  he  has  seen  and 


C'ne  Is  in  admiration  of  tl 

Ereiich  'll  the  correspondent  ' 

liailv  News  who.  writing  from  Him 
Ingham,  piirpoihs  to  give  ' '■‘‘"J 
vi.-w  of  the  Penruddoeke  j 

icter  begins  as  follows;  Mon| 

I’lvJitci.r.-A'oulez  vou.^  me  pc;^ 

(liiser  les  c.olonnes.  &c-  • - '"o.. 


Napoleon.  I'ne  D'uke  of  Wcilir.g.  • j club. 

George  I\.  and  others,  .'iniang  limm-  j.leiitv  of  coal.  

all  men  iii  ihe  world.  R-Jskin.  ( !ijt,g 

nfler  helps  the  guest  “‘‘'v  iml 

crystal  gill  and  a whalebone  v.and 


(l  iiser  les  c.oionnes.  wo-  -mo 

Iio  Frenchman  ‘'"‘"C".  abbicMal 
Piem"  as  " Mb" ^ imf  "pn 
flofs  not  mmu  e^Utor. 


- ••  lit 


II 


■R’k 


tiio  Rtfiew 


iorlln”  oT  tlio  (Loml  «n». 

«1js.M.iir:M  .s  \visr}\  oacli  wet  k ! 

ins'  inpnv  (Inn^s.  ha?^  hc<^n  ronsi*!-' 

^ U'f“  honf‘r*ty  of  certain  incdimns.  j 
•x'oyants.  ■w  JifLt-y».in-vv  ill.  Hr  Is  j;v 
Ml  io  take  Mr?^.  Piper  most  s t^his- 
for  he  does  not  see  how  :-iie  eonirl 
' dnrtn^  so  lonff  n ».imc  of'  ih.  r«.‘o  iii- 
ig’iuion  •■'sernrd  dptectirm.  “The 
,'nlty  s^cnis  to  Ido  iiicrcasod  hy  Uv 
that  siticis  are  often  intrccJner  ’ 
ler  under  assumed  names,  .arid  that 
multitude  of  tests  to  which  l'Iic  luis 
1 sijbmitt. 'd  would  im-oh-e  n kiiowU 
of  0.  nerfeot  er*c>'v‘loiictxiia  of  nri- 
history.*'  Ho  quotes  Paul  P.our- 
s words  conccrnitir:  lier:  “All  that  I 

conclude  from  truly  exi.rac  rriinury 
ils  which  she  g;^^•p  me',  a .•^tr■ln^;eJ 
a mere  visitor,  about  a dead  I'rlemJ*' 
nend  had  cornmitfed  sui'ld«- 
-cerning  whom  T had  nfver  sp»'k  m 
ny’'hnc  iit  her  neigjiborhood.  is  that 
mind  has  meihod.s  ttf  coeui7ance 
'h  are  not  suf^peci  'd  by  our  analy- 
Merlin  adds:  “I  confess  that  an 

lasod  review'  of  the  rvidepeo  leaves 
Inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  on 
whole  on  Mrs.  Piper’s  side:”  and 
rlin“  Is  by  nature  <a  doubting 
mas. 


t / V. 

,HERE  has  always  been  a oertam 


I on  the  first  ijood  <>f  paper  anti 

write  In.  a very  abbreviatetl  U-vn.  A 
tune  never  appeal’s  alone,  but  alway.e 
with  the  harmony  that  trots  with  it. 
And  in  g'eneral  these  two  tlements  of 
mu.sic  together  -with  rhythm  can  never 
be  separated  from  one  another;  that 
' is.  each  molodio  tiiougiit  carries  with 
it  a specific  liarnioiiy  and  has  neces- 
sarily a deteimincMi  rliythmic  organiza- 
tion. If  the  harmony  be  very  compli- 
cated, then  1 C’lrry  out  somewhat  the 
leading  of  the  various  voices  when  I 
am  making  the  sketch;  but  v/hen  there 
is  simple  harmony,  I put  down  only 
the  bass,  or  thorough-bass  figures,  and 
sometimes  nothin, g at  .all.  If  the  skrtcli 
he  of  an  orchestral  piece,  then  the 
.thoughts  appear  in  a particul.ar  instru- 
mental dress,  "which  is  sometimes 
changed  later  on, 

‘Words  can  novel'  be  written  after 
the  music,  for  as  soon  as  the  music 
fits  the  te.vt,  this  text  requires  a suit- 
able musical  expression.  It  Is  perhaps 
possible  to  insert  words  when  the  tune 
is  a paltry  one,  but  never  -when  the 
piece  is  seriously  intended.  And  so  It 
is  impossible  to  write  an  orchestral 


paid  h’-r Tcomplfmentary  att.  , 
his  ‘'Allegerui  ine  .Musik-^i'  ltung” ; h 
did  not  gush  over  her  pvri  ormance,  nor 
was  he  wantonly  or  flippantly  destruc- 
tive. He  said  her  songs  wei’i:  not  suited 
to  the  occasion— for  the  concert  -was  for 
the  organ  fund  of  the  American 
Church.  “Ker  voice  in  the  hall  of  the 
1-lochschule  soundtd  full  and  flexible. 
The  m.lddle  tones  are  not  very  noble 
and  she  is  inclined  to  force  her  upper 
ones,  indeed,  she  should  devote  herself 
to  the  development  of  her  upper  regis-  j 
ter.  The  charm  of  her  voice  vanishe.s  I 
when  she  sings  in  German.”  And  Mr.  | 
^ Lessniann  urges  this  .sin.ger,  so  richly . 
! endowed,  to  study  thoroughly  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  vocal  art. 
probable  that  he  never  saw  it. 

Mascagni’s  teacher,  Alfredo  Soffro- 
dini,  wrote  an  opera  founded  on  Lam- 
artine’s ‘‘Graziella,”  and  It  was  per- 
formed lately  at  Pavia.  "Both  book 
and  music  are  deplorably  bad.  The 
local  critics,  rather  kindly  disposed, 
use  the  words;  ‘empty,  incongruous, 
diffuse,  noisy,  obscure.’  There  are  said 
to  be  many  reminiscences,  and  thore 
is  no  originality  except  perliap.s  in  the 
abuse  of  'long  violin  tirades.’  ” 

MRS.  HOPEKIRK’S  RECITAL 


of  a poet,  novelist,  painter,  mu- 
sician. Anthony  Trollope  told  us 
is  toed  hours;  we  know  that  Thacl- 
• wrote  by  fits  and  starts,  tnat  Bal- 
irolftcd  himself  and  worked  at 

t with  the  aid  of  coffee.  Beet- 
sketch-books  show  how  he 


a,,,,*.,-  - . work  and  then  foist  on  it  a program; 

concerning  the  methods  ^°r  each  episode  of  a set  program  de- 
;\iriosi  y ....  „„  mands  corresponding  musicai  illustra- 

tion. 

“This  period  of  the  work,  this  sketch- 
ing, is  extremely  interesting  and  agree- 
able and  it  affords  indescribable  pleas- 
ure, but  it  is  accompanied  by  restless- 
ness and  nervous  excitement.  There  is 
little  sleep,  and  one  forgets  to  eat. 
ited  over  a melody  before  he  was  | On  the  other  hand  the  completion  of 
ified;  and  Mozart.  Bossini  and  | the  sketch  is  a peaceful  task.  To  or- 
ibert  wrote  with  amazing  readiness  i chestrate  a mature  and  thoroughly  eon- 
fluency.  sidered  piece— this  is  gay  work.  I can- 

e of  the  most  interesting  letters  ; not  say  the  same  of  finishing  pieces  for 

piano  or  the  voice— ihis  is  oiten  a bore.” 
lished  so  far  in  Modest  Tschaikow-  ■ Tschaikowsky  in  the  course  of  his  let- 
's life  of  his  famous  brother  i»  the  ter  speaks  in  somewhat  technical  lan- 
in  which  the  composer  tells'  his  guage  about  his  idea.s  of  form;  and  he 
mer  of  composing  to  his  dear  friend  that  "innumerable  new  and  beau- 

von  Meek,  to  w'hose  generosity  I 
owed  the  comfort  of  his  most  im-  1 
;ant  years  and  the  opportunity  to 
te  without  thought  of  daily  cares. 

ove  not  yet  seen  any  translation  of  ■ , , 

Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven,  who  when  re 
letter  into  Lnglish.  , , ^ 

. I ,1,  , i,T  1 , J proaohed  for  certain  melodic  rtnnnis- 

wdll  be  remembered  that  Nadeshda  i • , . i 

' cences  m his  operettas,  replied  that 

there  were  no  new  tunes  possible. 


tiful  melodic  combinations  may  be  made 
‘ -svith  the  artful  aid  of  r'nythm  out  of  the 
i harmonic  notes  of  the  .scale  alone.”  In 
this  he  does  not  agree,  it  appe-ars,  with 


retowna  von  Meek,  a rich  widow 
1 a large  family,  admired  Tschai- 
•sky’s  works  to  such  an  extent  that 
.877  she  determined  to  give  him  a 
of  GOOD  roubles  each  year.  They 
;r  met;  never  did  either  one  hear 
voice  of  the  other;  but  they  ex- 
iged  letters,  often,  at  length;  in- 
Uely. 

ohaikowsky  -wrote  in  June,  1878: 
o you  wish  to  knov/  how  I com- 
’?  Dear  friend,  do  you  know  that 
hard  to  answer  fully  such  a ques- 
for  the  circumstances  under 


The  first  performance  of  the  Choral 
Art  Society  in  Trinity  Church  is  looked 
forward  to  with  peculiar  Interest.  Much 
of  the  music  is  appropriate  for  the 
Christmas  se.ason,  and  pieces  by  the 
older  composers  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  effective  in  a church  than  in  a 
concert-rooiri.  Little  is  known  about 
Giuseppe  Cqrsi,  except  that  he  was  a 
choirmaster  at  Rome  and  wrote  music 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Sethus  Calvisius,  who  died  In 


Interesting  Novelties  by  Vincent 
d’Indy  and  Claude  Debussy,  and 
Fine  Piano  Playing — Miss  Web- 
ster’s Lecture. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopeklrk  played  these 
ipleecs  yesterday  afternoon  at  Stelnert 
IHall: 

Sonata,  G minor Schumann 

Impromiuu,  A Hat Schubert 

B’rom  "Tableaux  de  Voyage” D'tmly 

Mazurka  and  waltz Chopin 

Sonata,  P sharp,  op.  7S Beelh.^ven 

Deux  Arabesques,  K and  G Debussy 

Fireside  Tales  op.  61 MacDowell 

■Vincent  d'lndy  wrote  in  1889  a group 
of  13  piano  pieces  entitled  “Tableavix  de 
Voyage.”  Mrs.  Hopekirk  chose  tor  per- 
formance five  of  them;  “?”;  “La  Poste”; 
“Depart  Matinal”;  "Lac  Vert”;  “FSte 
de  Village.”  They  are  charmi.ig  , 
sketches,  delicately  conceived  and  col-  i 
ored,  full  of  suggestion;  little  works  | 
that  could  be  imagined  only  by  a g.eat  | 
master.  They  are  so  ftee  from  com 
monplaces.  "Thinlf  of  how  many  times 


t rcmeml.cr  one  .‘-riyniag  of  Geiiprall  I.um 
liprl,.;  “'i'liiit  tin*  licst  of  men  lire  Iml  men 
al  the  best;"  of  tlii.s  yon  will  meet  with  divei- 
exnmiiles  in  this  rude  and  liasik*  eolleellon, 

Sr>mel)ody  asked  us  why  we  re- 
tailed potty  gossip  about  distin- 
guished men  and  women,  play-actor.s 
aiid  play-ac’tressos,  singing-men  and 
-singing- women,  tiddlers,  politicians, 
jurists,  lion  tamer.s,  colonial  novel- 
ists, murderer.s,  acrobats.  "Of  what 
use  is  thi.s  gossip?  Of  what  prolit  to 
know  that  in  some  village  a cr.acl:- 
brained  per.son  did  a fantastic  deed, 
or  that  in  ,a  police  court  a doftmdant 
brought  forward  a preposterous  ex- 
cuse? Gre.ut  men  have  their  foil'les; 
beneficent  women  have  their  weak- 
nesses: but  would  it  not  be  better 
to  record  only  lieroic  deed.s  and  wise 
sa  yings  ?” 

It  was  a Frenchman  who  invented 
the  term,  “a  human  document,”  and 
we  believe  that  human  document.s 
deserve  careful  study;  that  more  can 
ba  learned  from  men,  women,  .cliil- 
dren,  animals,  plants,  than  from 
books.  Theie  are  selfish  and  cruel 
plants,  which  may  serve  as  warning- 
posts;  there  are  four-legged  animiils, 
there  arg,  insects,  from  whom  we  may 
learn  wisdom,  prudence,  courage,  af- 
fection. In  the  daily  routine  of  the 
meane.st  m.an  there  is  something  that 
will  bear  inspection  and  incite  con- 
sideration. 


Generalities  are  of  little  import- 
ance, whether  they  glitter  or  be  dull. 
John  Milton  is  to  you  a shadowy 

- , person.  You  think  of  him  as  a blind 

rsif:  “P^-dise  Lost,"  a 

" ~ sublime  poem  for  -which  he  received 

1!5.  But  if  you  should  happen  to  read 


» AV/i  (.lie  1 C 'Ulll^  tcLJieed  UJlUei  1 z.  -r  • » • 1 

wv,  « M 4-  OF  1617  at  Leipslc,  was  a singular 

a new  work  sees  t.ie  lioht  are  person.  The  son  of  a peasant,  he  be- 


jedingly  diffierent? 
chaJkowsky  divides  his  composi- 
s into  t-tvo  classes:  Works  which 

I \ pvrote  from  an  internal  prompting, 
iiuse  there  was  something  in  him 
must  out,  works  to  which  he  had 
urgccl  by  a friend  or  a publisher, 
ks  that  had  been  ordered^ 
cording  to  his  experience  the  merit 
work  did  not  depend  at  all  on  the 
fe  of  its  existence.  Sometimes  a 
which  he  was  eager  to  write  did 
answer  his  expectation,  was  a 
1 failure.  Or  a piece  to  ■which  ho  , 
J MOd  himself  turned  out  to  be  one  of  i 
I W-lest.  In  either  case,  however,  tho  . 
( ^poser  must  be  absolutely  at  peace.  | 
' ”T?y  are  sorely  mistaken  wlio  believe  ’ 
tb.  a composer  at  the  moment  when  , 
llCjS  affected  by  some  emotion  or  cir-  1 
0U|3tance  is  able  to  express  by  means  1 
of  . is  art  exactly  what  he  then  feels.  I 
Sojcwful  or  joyful  feelings  may  be  j 
t^ospectively  reproduced.” 

: _ '^len  Tschaiko'wsky  was  fired  by  In- 
Wiprompting  to  create  some  work,  he 
■ fold  that  the  work  went  quickly,  pro- 
vlci  he  were  not  annoyed. 

' ■’  here  is  something  sonnambulistio  in 
^ tbi  condition  of  the  mind.  You  are 
I noiaware  that  you  are  living.  Such 
I nse'ents  cannot  be  described.  Every- 
! tB  r that  comes  from  the  pen  or  i.s 
1 Jl  thought  (for  these  creative  mo- 
I ^(s  often  come  at  a time  when  there 
f jo  opportunity  of  writing)— evoi’y- 
' tin  ; is  good,  and  if  no  jostling  by  the 
t 01(1  de  world  recalls  ordinary  life,  the 
I res  t is  the  fullest,  most  complete 
j wo;  that  can  be  done  by  the  eom- 
pos’.  Unfortunately  such  disturbances 
-re  unavoidable;  a letter  comes,  or 
the  is  the  summons  to  dinner,  etc. 
Anethis  is  t.he  reason  why  there  are 
^biW  pieces  which  are  equally  beau- 
tifit  from  beginning  to  end.” 

B for  the  works  that  are  ordered 
tl»:omposer  must  often  bring  himself 
he  proper  mood,  and  fight  natural 
refcrance  or  laziness.  Inspiration  may 
to  be  caught,  but  the  composer 
(d  constantly  pursue.  The  Russian 
I’.s  by  birth  from  the  lack  of  men- 
Jincentration. 

(haikowsky  states  th.at  he  seldom 
twithout  musical  thoug-hts:  "If  I 

|a  normal  condition,  I may  truly 
hat  I can  coirpose  at  any  ino- 
of  the  day.  I note  my  sketches 


came  widely  known  as  an  astrologer, 
musician,  poet,  historian.  The  stars 
told  him  that  on  a certain  day  in  1602 
a serious  accident  would  happen  to  him. 
That  day  he  determined  to  keep  his 
room,  to  be  free  from  danger.  His  pen 
needed  mending,  so  he  took  up  a pen- 
knife, which  slipped  from  his  hands. 
He  put  his  knees  together  to  catch  it. 
The  knife  entered  his  right  leg,  and  he 
•consequently  limped  the  rest  of  his  life. 
This  story  might  go  as  a footnote  to 
Bret  Harte’s  “Fate.” 

* "'  • 

Ml’.  Charles  M.  Bent  has  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  the  Worcester  County 
Musical  Association  after  some  years 
of  faithful  and  intelligent  service.  Col. 
Samuel  E.  Winslow  is  now  urged  to 
fill  the  position,  and  friends  of  the  .as- 
sociation hope  that  he  will  accept  it. 
The  deficit  this  last  season  amounts  tO; 
$2300-  There  is  much  discussion  Ini 
Worcester  o-Ver  the  problem.  Some  thinkj 
that  there  should  be  an  endowment 
fund;  that  the  annual  expenses  should 
not  exceed  $12,000;  that  “more  popular 
programs  would  enlist  support  from  the 
middle  classes.”  I regret  that  there  is 
any  attempt  to  introduce  class  distinc- 
tions in  Worcester,  which  is  a thriving 
manufacturing  town  where  all  the  lead- 
ing citizens  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “work.”  Let  us  not  take  this 
too  seriously.  The  Festival  of  1902 
was  musically  one  of  the  three  most 
important  festivals  in  the  history  of 
the  association  toofli  in  character  of 
works  performed  and  in  performance. 
Mr,  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Kneisel  haid  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Chadwlclc’.s  work  as  , 
an  immediate  predecessor  and  pioneer. 
It  seemsi  to  an  outsider— and  yet  outsiders 
have  long  been  ’interested  in  this  asso- 
ciation. that  there  are  these  courses: 
maintain  the  present  high  character  of 
the  festival  and  If  necessary  dispense 
with  expenr-ive  .stars;  franldv  return  to 
the  old-fa.shioned  singing  convention; 
or  .abandon  the  festivals.  There  are 
church  siiygers  in  Boston  who  would  , 
have  sung  the  soprano  part  in  Parker’s  1 
“Hova  Novlssima,”  better  than  Su- 
zanne Adams  did  at  the  last  Festival;  | 
at  least  they  would  have  taken  the 

1 trouble  to  learn  the  notes.  And  why 
should  Mr.  Campanari  have  been  en- 
gaged to  murder  the  'oaritone  part  in 
Faur^'s  “Birth  of  'Venus”?  He  did  not 
slaughter  the  music;  he  killed  it  by 
neglect.  Fortunately  for  all  an  en- 
deavor will  be  made  to  establish  the 
association  on  a solid  foundation,  and 
(here  is  no  thought  of  replacing  Messrs. 
Goodrich  and  Kneis-^l  by  cheaper  and 
noisier  men.  i 

♦ * 1 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  formerly  of ! 
Boston,  .sang  in  concert  last  month  in 
Berlin  songs  by  Ma.s.senet,  Tosti, 
Rogers  and  other,’'.  Otto  Lessmann 


is  employed  by  d’Indy.  The  “Villa;_ 
Festival”  has  jollity  enough,  but  there 
is  no  foolish  attempt  at  the  realism  of 
Teniers.  A sensitive  musician  receives 
impressions  during  his  Journey:  and, 
these  impressions  were  shaped  accord- 
ing to  his  own  eyes.  As  Baudelaire 
finely  said;  "The  landscape  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.”  Most  beautiiul 
of  all  in  romantic  feeling  -was  the  page 
to  which  d’Indy  gave  an  interrogation 
mark  as  a title. 

Debussy's  two  Arabesques  are  also 
fascinating,  though  they  come  nearer 
to  the  Salon.  They  are  distinguished 
by  rhythmic  grace  and  exquisite  har- 
monic thought.  Mrs.  Hope.kirk  played 
the  second  one  admira'ol.v.  Sht  did  not 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  first,  which  for 
the  most  part  should  be  vague  and 
fleeting,  subdued,  a twilight  whl.sper. 
She  made  the  mu.slc  too  furmal,  and  it 
was  all  too  pronounced,  too  precise,  too 
clearly  enunciated.  And  a p.an.st  should 
remember  that  the  French  write  for 
gentle  and  tinkling  instruments.  At 
times  Mrs.  Hopekirk  was  incongruously 
heroic.  Debussy,  even  in  his  earlier 
works,  is  always  a man  of  nuances  and 
hints.  He  never  dclibeiately  addresses 
the  hearer;  and  he  never  shouts, 

Mrs.  Hopekirk  pliycd  MacDowell’s 
"From  ,x  German  Forest”:  “Of  Sala- 
manders’’; “An  Old  Love  Story”;  “B’rer 
Rabbit”;  "By  Smouldirlrg  Embers.” 
These  pieces  will  not  enlarge  the  com- 
po.ser’s  reputation.  Th  y fall  below  the 
level  of  his  “Sea-Pieces”  and  are  too 
often  as  a twice-iold  tale.  This  com- 
poser of  rare  force  and  imagination  has 
said  these  things  before  with  greater 
authority. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  storm  conspired 
against  Mrs.  Hopekirk.  for  her  perform- 
ance deserved  a crowded  house.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  has  she  maintained  such 
a high  standard  of  excellence.  Her  in- 
terpretadon  of  Schumann’s  sonata  was 
poetic;  she  contfived  to  m.rke  Beet- 
hoven's Fonata  endurable- in  spite  of 
hi.s  affection  for  it  the  sonata  is  not  one 
of  his  strong  works;  ard  the  fastidious 
d’Indy  would  have  been  pleased  with 
his  interpreter. 

Philip  Hale, 

MISS  'WEBSTEB’S  LECTUBE. 

In  Chickering  Hall  yest-erday  after- 
noon Miss  Webster  gave  a concert  lec- 
ture on  the  evolution  of  the  piano. 
She  had  an  Interesllhg  collection  of 
instrumenis,  including  a spinet,  a 
clavichord,  a harpsichord,  and  early 
and  modern  pianos;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  lecture  a number  of  selections 
were  pla.ved  illustrative  of  the  .sub- 
ject, Thc.se  were  divided,  according 
to  the  program,  into  four  groups:  Eng- 
lish virginal  music,  harpsichord  and 
clavichord  music  (including  works  o° 
J.  S.  Bach  and  Handel),  early  piano 
music  and  modern  piano  mu 
sic.  The  third  group  consisted  of  t 
fantazia  by  C.  P.  E.  Mach,  in  fivi 
short  movements;  .and  the  fourth  ol 
a MacDowell  Prelude  and  Richard 
Strauss's  “Traoumerei.” 

Miss  'VFeb.ster  tiaced  the  growth  of 
the  Instrument,  fre.ra  the  ani-lent  so- 
called  monochord,  through  the  clavi- 
chord, harpsichord  and  .spinet  to  the 
modern  grand  piano.  Her  account  was 
interesting  and  authoritative;  she  has 
a good  speaking  voice,  considerable  fa- 
cility with  the  instruments,  and  a sense 
of  humor.  The  audience  was  small  on 
acco’ant  of  the  .storm,  but  very  well- 
pKaseJ  and  enthusiastio. 


the  sketch  of  his  life  by  prying  Au-  . 
brey  you  would  become  acquainted 
with  the.se  facts:  Milton  rose  at  4 j 
A.  M.  even  after  he  could  not  see;  I 
he  went  to  bed  at  9;  he  rarely  drank 
between  meals;  he  had  trouble  in 
pronouncing  the  letter  R;  he  used  to 
walk  three  or  four  hours  at  a time; 
“he  was  visited  by  learned  much 
nioi’e  than  he  did  desire:'  he  seldom 

I took  any  physic  and  was  cheerful 
even  in  a fit  of  the  gout,  when  he 
often  would  sing:  he  was  a spare  man 
and  his  eyes  were  dark  gray;  he  was 
exti-emely  pleasant  in  his  convei’sa- 
lion  and  at  dinner,  supper,  but  satiri- 
cal; when  he  was  10  years  old  his 
school-teacher,  a Puritan,  cropped 
his  hair.  Milton  now  assumes  hum.an 
form.  He  is  more  like  men  you 
would  meet  and  with  whom  you  dis- 
cuss the  weather,  the  coal  problem, 
politics,  business.  He,  too.  was 
bored  by  the  learned.  And  you  may 

be  tempted  to  look  into  “Paradise 

Lost”  to  see  what  he  had  to  .say. 


There  was  an  ancient  philosopher  j 
who  insisted  that  the  world  would -die 
better  if  each  man  had  a window  in 
his  breast  through  which  the  work- 
jings  of  his  heart,  the  mental  clock- 
■work,  might  be  observed;  for- in  those! 
I days  the  soul  was  uot  supposed  to  be  [ 
merely  gray  matter  in  the  head-box.  i 
We  are  <al!  curious  about  the  motives  j 
and  the  actions  of  others.  We  are  too  ! 
incliiied  to  argue  concerning  nnotlier  | 
us  though  lie  should  think  and  act  as  j 
we  .should  think  and  act  in  like  ( ir-  | 
j cumstance.s;  whereas  the  secret  of  [ 
social  li.fe  and  reasonable  under.jtand- 
f ing  is  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of  : 
another.  1 

Take  the  servant  question.  If  you  | 
consult  housekeepers  you  will  be  told 
that  never  v\'as  there  such  difficulty 
in  sec’urin.g  good  serv'ants  as  now; 

I that  the  girls  are  impudent  in  their 
dem.ands  and  inefficient  in  their  work. 

I Cato  had  difficulty  with  his  servants 
and  he  framed  for  them  strang’e  rules 
and  regulations.  We  know  this  be- 
cause a rare  old  gossiii  named  Plu- 
tarch told  us  so. 

A negro  is  burned  a'ive  in  some 
Southern  State;  a play-actress  swal- 
lows a wate’n  for  consequent  press 
notices;  a rich  man  gives  a public 
gift  and  makes  a whimsical  condi- 
tion; a colPge  Pre.sident  doubts 
whether  a liighiy  educated  girl  is 
naturally  inclined  tow.ard  matrimo- 
ny; a pugilist  whoops  bis  defiance  in 
grotesque  language:  a parlor-maid 
leaves  a bous.oho!d  because  she  is 


/’■ 


J 


made  nervous  by*  the  i fano  of  Miss' j| 
Arabella;  a well-to-do  farmer  will 
not  live  with  his  wife  because  she  ' 


today  make  us  think  first  of  a task  to 
be  accomplished,  a vocal  exercise. 
-Miss  .Spencer  has  a certain  flextbiiity, 
but  still  the  chief  thought  of  the 


confidence. 

suggestion. 


thought  Is  rich'  in 
A man  may  constantly 


at  last  refuses  to  make  the  fire:  Mr.  ' hearer  was  of  a task  that  was  brave- 


Mascagni  i.s  escorted  by  policemen 
through  New  York  as  though  Mafia 


I ly  attempted. 

, successful  in 


She  was  much 
Saint  Sacns’ 


more 

"La 


ruled  the  city,  a bit  of  onera-bounv  ! which  she  sang  with  marked 


composed  by  his  manager;  all  these 
things  deserve  notice  and  comment; 
they  are  illustrative  of  daily  life. 


Suppose  that  such  incidents  are 
told  brildly.  without  rhetorical  flour- 
ish or  color:  the  cynicism  is  in  the 
facts  themselves,  not  in  the  narrator. 


To  understar.d  one  another;  to  ap- 
jireciate  the  dilTeren.  material  and 
mental  condition.^:  to  check  impa- 

tience and  scorn:  to  aid  without  im- 
idied  superiority:  to  reallae  the  com- 
mon infirmities  of  poor  human  na- 
ture; all  this  cannot  be  learned  from 
book.s,  from  labor  in  a secluded  tower 
of  ivory,  from  omphalic  contempla- 
tion: we  learn  humanity  from  men 
and  women,  from  tl\eir  weaknesses 
as  well  as  from  their  strength. 


L If  T. 


VlOLlli  RKITAL  Of 
NEifS,  TOE 


Song  Recital  of  Miss  Janet  Spencer 
and  U.  S.  Kerr. 


Mr.  Dezsd  NemSs.  violinist,  gave 
his  second  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Steinert  Hall.  Mrs.  NemSs  was 
the  pianist.  There  was  a good-sized  | 
and  well-pieased  audience.  | 

Mr.  Neinfs  is  a Hu'  garian,  and  i 
while  no  one  would  reasonably  ex-  1 
pect  him  to  suggest  constantly  the  | 
cziirdas  or  even  the  Kossuth  hat,  the 
advantage  of  birthplace  arouses  an- 
ticipation of  piquant  and  dashing 
rhythm,  freedom  of  interpretation 
and  gypsy-like  fancy.  Temperament 
is  supposed  to  be  as  characteristically 
i Hungarian  as  is  paprika  or  gulasch. 

Now  while  Mr.  Nemfs  played  much 
i better  than  at  his  first  recital  in 
i Chlckering  Hall,  he  gave  pleasure 
i yesterday  by  the  smooth  and  pleas- 
' Ingly  sentimental  interpretation  of 
pieces  of  a salon  order  and  by  the  ap- 
preciative  simplicity  of  his  reading  of 
ia  sonata  by  Mozart  in  F major  than 
' by  the  display  of  native  fire  and  fury. 

* In  Wieniawski’s  concerto  in  D minor 
' his  intonation  was  not  always  pure, 
land,  although  there  were  like  lapses 
' later  in  the  concert,  he  infused  the 
I Komance  with  feeling  and  often 
■ showed  fluency  of  technique,  the  in- 
i terpretation  as  a whole  was  not  au- 
thoritative, not  even  in  the  Finale, 
where  his  Hungarian  blood  should 
' have  told.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
i played  Bach's  familiar  air  without 
yielding  to  undue  sentimentalism  or 
affectation  of  any  kind;  he  was  poetic 
in  the  tran.scription  of  "Uh’.  Night, 
from  Felicion  David's  once  popular 
"Desert,"  which  inspired  John  Phoe- 
nix's amusing  analysis  of  the  Ode 
Symphony;  The  Plains";  and  he  was 
warmly  applauded  after  d'Ambrosio  s 
Canzonetta.  the  Hungarian 

I Poems  ' by  Hubay  one  might  have 
■'reasonably  wished  more  recklessness. 

Saint-."'aens's  "Introduction  and  Ilon- 
■ lo"  was  also  on  the  program.  The 
accompaniments  were  played  more 
■■  ■ recital. 


intelligence,  in  Lalo's  "L'Ksclave," 

! and  in  the  group  of  English  songs 
and  ballads.  The  true  alto  tones  of 
her  voice  are  of  beautiful  quality, 
and  they  wieid  their  full  sway  in  con- 
templative or  sombre  measures.  The 
singer  has  also  her  lighter  moods, 
wherein  she  is  arch  without  undue 
effort.  Occasionally  she  would  Injure 
a phrase  by  heavy  and  unmeaning 
accentuation  of  the  final  word. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  a noble  voice,  large 
in  compass,  rich  and  vibrant  in  qual- 
ity, and  he  is  generally  master  of 
his  tones.  He  has  still  much  to  learn 
in  the  matter  of  interpretation.  He 
was  best  when  he  was  simplest,  and 
without  the  too  evident  desire  to  im- 
pres.s.  He  mistook  the  essential  char- 
[ acter  of  Verdi's  Komance,  and  yet  in 
! this  very  'song  the  voice  it-self  was 
heard  to  marked  advantage.  Too  of- 
ten his  idea  of  expression  was  an  un- 
reasoning series  of  strong  contrasts, 
a continual  see-saw  between  forte 
and  piano.  He  lias  yet  to  acquire  the 
art  of  subordinating  details  to  the  orte 
chief  idea  fne  composer;  the  art 
of  leading  to  a climax  or  maintaining 
a mood. 

There  was  a large  and  applausive 
audience. 

They  say  that  ex-Speaker  Reed  en- 
joyed photographers'  show-windows. 

I "He  would  study  the  pictures  of  pub- 
• lie  men,  most  of  whom  were  person- 
I ally  known  to  him,  as  if  they  exer- 
cised a great,  attraction  over  him." 
All  healthy  and  broad-minded  per- 


be  trimming  his  whiskers  ns  sails  for  I 
favoring  winds. ' He  says  to  himself; 

"I  have  been  wearing  a plain  com-  | 
mercial  beard,  and  although  I have  a | 
good  business,  I am  not  treated  wdth 
much  distinction.  Too  many  call  me 
Bill.  I think  I'll  wear  a Van  Dyck." 
Or  Slapperton  shaves  his  upper  lip  in 
hope  of  hearing  favorable  criticism 
from  young  women — something  about 
"classic  features,"  "a  mouth  'ike  Cu- 
pid's bow.”  You  know  some  who  are 
solicitous  about  their  whiskers;  they 
educate  them  carefully;  they  water 
them  and  expose  them  to  the  sun; 
they  are  uneasy  if  nothing  is  said 
about  their  ornament,  or  if  they  do 
not  detect  any  silent  Intensity  of  ad- 
miration. Occasionally  such  a one 
comes  to  the  conclusion  in  the  night 
watches  that  his  life  has  been  a fail- 
ure; and  in  the  morning  he  takes  up 
the  long  abandoned  razor.  Beware  ofi 
him  that  rejoices  in  hirsute  surprises. 
He  may  be  the  upright  man  of  the 
poet  Horace,  but  he  is  not  fixed  in  his  j 
design. 


Punch  say  '.'.lat  the  first  sentence 
in  Mr.  Henry  James's  new  story  will 
tun  six  months  as  a seritl  ’ an 
■American  j Stopford  Brooke 

is  named  as  his  lival,  because  he 
built  a sentence  that  fills  32  lines  of 
small  pr:  .1  in  his  1 ook  on  Browning. 
Rufus  Choate  and  WilUiam  M. 
Evarts  were  famous  tor  the  length  of 
their  sentences,  but  we  doubt  if  anV 
one  in  a purely  literary  work  In  the 
English  language  ever  equal  1 the 
magnificent,  t’  incredible  verbal 
burst,  of  Hazlitt  in  his  description  of 
Coleridge's  mind  in  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Age."  This  sentence  of  Hazlitt  fills 


over  four  pages,  “et  the  essay; iz 
sons  are  fond  of  shows,  whether  it  be  famous  as  the  man  of  the  short  sen- 
Leigh  Hunt  peering  into  shop  win-  tence;  not  the  staccato,  which  has  the 
dows  in  search  of  joyous  copy,  or  force  of  the  op-pn;  but  the  sen- 
Thackeray  and  I^eech  watching  the  tence  that  carries  an  independent 
animals  at  the  Zoo  or  deeply  moved  thought  and  ;sds  Its  7 as  .i  ar- 

by  the  fireside  tragedy  of  Punch  and  row  to  the  bulk 

Judy,  or  some  shrewd  New  Englander 


The  account  of  our  old  friend.  Capt. 
looking  with  head  askew  and  half-  published  lately  in  a magazine. 


shut  eyes  at  a coronation. 


The  child  who  finally  frets  the 
mother  by  the  iteration  of  "Mamma! 
buy  me  that!"  is  father  of  the  man 


is  disappointing  in  this;  there  Is  no 
reference  to  the  fact  that  some  chron- 
iclers refer  to  him  as  Robert,  not 
AYilllam.  Consult  "The  Pirate's  Own 


uuy  .uc  .o  ^ volume  that  will  be  wel- 

that  looks  with  philosophic  eyes  at  ^ Christmas  gift  by  any 


astounding  "neckwear,' 


suits 


of 


live  boy.  What  do  we  find?  Oppo- 


clothes  that  shriek  for  an  imrnediate  the  picture  of  the  eminent  pirate 

trial,  toys,  prints,  toilet  artlcles-all  . tj,is  sentence: 

exposed  to  the  public.  No  wonder  _ . ^ 

that  a man  oJ  Mr.  Reed's  wit  and 


Among  the  distinguished  individuals 
who  lurked  about  the  colonies,  was 


knowledgeof  his  fellows  often  stopped  Furthermore,  .ii 


before  the  photographers  show  case^  commission 

No  doubt  he  was  especially,  amused  william  HI.,  we  find  "To 

and  sometimes  amazed  by  unexpected  beloved  Capt. 

qualities  ^and  characteristics  that  Commander  of  the  Ship 

were  revealed  fer  the  first  time,  even  suture  galley."  It  is  the  same 

to  him,  a keen  observer,  y e ig  captain,  who  "previous  to  .sailing 

and  the  photographer  as  conspira  ors  his  Bible  on  the  seashore  in 

together.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  pjyrnouth  (Eng.)  Sound";  but  was 
by  this  study  Mr.  Reed  sometimes  j,(s  first  name  Robert  or  William? 
gained  a useful  knowledge  of  the  Fortunately  there  Is  no  dispute  about 
i foibles,  as  well  as  the  mental  proc- Moor,  the  gunner,  whose  skull  Kidd 


j discreetly  than  at  the  first  r 

1 • * • ■ ; 

Miss  Janet  Spencer,  contralto,  and 


There 

Berger. 


Mr  U S.  Kerr,  bass,  gave  a song  re 
cltal  last  night  in  Chlckering  Jiall 
Mrs.  Longley  accompanied, 
were  songs  by  Schubert, 

Saint  Saens.  Lalo,  HoIm6s,  Foote. 
Chadwick.  Lehmann,  Allitsen.  Fisher, 
and  by  others  whose  names  are  as 
misprints. 

Miss  Spencer's  most  ambitious 
m-rnher  was  an  aria  from  Rossini's 
••Cinderella."  the  aria  on  which  so 
manv  variations  have  been  founded. 
It  gave  an  opportunity  of  judgii^g  her 
proficiency  in  bravura.  The  art  of 
singeing  such  ilorid  arias  is  well-nign 
de-ad.  Rossini  wrote  for  peculiarly 


esses  of  his  associates. 


broke  with  a bucket;  his  name  was 
William. 


You  think  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  you  have 
known  from  boyhood.  You  were  at 
college  together:  you  have  served  on 
the  same  committee:  your  wives  have 
no  cause  to  be  unfriendly;  and  once 
a year  at  least  you  give  each  other 
conventional  and  mutually  approved 
dinners.  Asked,  "what  sort  of  a man 
Is  Johnson?"  you  would  answer:  "A 
solid  business  man  and  an  excellent 
citizen;  perhaps  he  is  a little  too  con 


'"vertical"  or  the  "slant"?  This- que 
tlon  Is  eagerly  discussed.  We  heai 
an  artist  reasoning  curiously  on  tl 
subject  at  the  Pophyry.  He  insist! 
that  the  natural  motion  of  the  rlgl 
hand  of  boy.  woman  or  man  Is  fro 
right  to  left:  the  "slant"  is  natura 
the  "vertical"  or  the  "back-hande( 

Is  an  affectation.  It  ia  true  tti: 
.scriveners  in  latv  offices  before  tl 
Introduction  of  the  typewriter  fo 
lowed  as  a rule  the  vertical  syster  ;!!) 
but  this  was  an  enforced  style,  Ju  i|| 
as  many  today  in  writing  for  tli';| 
printer  use  the  Greek  "e"— that  i ' 
when  they  do  not  forget  themaelvi 
and  follow  early  training.  Exper 
on  handwriting  have  fallen  into  di 
repute  both  In  court  and  out  of  1 
yet  when  a man  writes  wlthoi 
thought  of  style  he  betrays  certal 
characteristics.  It  is  said  that  sma 
men  are  inclined  to  write  a big  ham 
just  as  they  stand  erect,  throw  oi 
the  chest,  assume  a gruff  and  foi 
midable  voice;  while  big  men  ofte 
write  a small,  line  hand;  and  thu 
the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer  coi 
cerning  the  natural  selection  of 
mate— the  theory  of  violent  contrast 
—may  be  applied  to  penmanship. 


(M* 


li«i 


jtlio 
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Some  pride  themselves  on  llleglbl! 
Ity.  We  hav^e  known  musicians  wh 
sinned  in  this  respect  because  Beet;j 
hovon  was  in  the  habit  of  penning 
blind  scrawl.  Vanity  Is  often  be 
trayed  by  the  signature,  which  wit 
an  accompanying  flourish  was  in  ol' 
times  something  like  a coat-of-arm  ffl 
and  was  not  supposed  to  resemble  th 
body  of  the-  letter.  And  often  th- 
more  insignificant  the  name,  the  mor- 
impressive  the  flourish. 


We  have  read  somewhere  that  th- 


"slant"  system  was  an  imitation 
I Italics  In  type  which  first  appeared 
an  Aldlne.  We  do  not  vouch  for  tl 
' truth  of  this  storj'.  We  know  th 
* few  women  of  the  highest  rank  In 
century  could  write,  and  t 


14  th 


plays  of  Congreve  and  Wycher 
show  that  writing  was  not  a fashlo 
able  accomplishment  for  the  worn  ^ ^ 
of  their  time.  Our  mothers  wrote  | 
fine,  slanting,  delicate  hand,  call| 
the  Italian,  and  In  these  days  wh  j 
so  many  girls  are  manly  in  handwrj 
Ing  the  old  faded  letters  are  as  sw(j 
and  refreshing  as  the  odor  of  lave 
der  which  perfumes  the  bridal  ro 
worn  oh,  so  many  years  ago,  but  si] 
sacredly  preserved. 


tyho  knows  but  it  will  yet  be  D 
fashion  for  women  to  adopt  the  p'f 
pendicular  style  of  penmanship, 
the  orbicular,  or  the 
in  which  the  lines  are 
nately  from  right  to  left  and  fr'-* 
left  to  right,  like  the  course 
plow  in  successive  furrow 


. ^:;;s 
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lenmanshlp,  (, 
boustrophed<L 
written  alt)-. 

t and  fr"i  

iurse  of  iMiirii 
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The  Evening  Post  (N.  Y'.)  speaksl 


L.  Frank  Tooker's  "The  Call  of  ^ 


I 

.11  iii» 


Some  are  surprised  that  the  late  Mr.  j 
Crocker,  a shrewd  man  of  affairs, 
should  have  consulted  his  friend  . 
President  Eliot  concerning  the  advisa- 
bility of  a second  marriage;  but  no 
one  ivonders  because  he  did  not  fol-  , 
low  President  Eliot's  advice.  There  - 
are  men  who  seek  wisdom  and  thus  , 
court  opposition  merely  to  strengthen 
their  ov.'n  resolve.  Acquiescence 


fdfUi: 


servative.  but  that  is  not  the  worst  approval  Is  the  last  thing  they  desire: 
falling  in  the  world."  And  you  hand  and  often  they  that  apparently  are  in 


.Sea,  and  Other  Poems"  as  "one  of  * 
many  volumes  justly  dedicated  to  Ij. 
Stedman  by  grateful  young  P°®’  - 

Mr.  Tooker  is  a Yale  man,  a grndu - 
of  the  class  of  '77.  if  we  are  not  n - | 
taken,  and  he  is  now  45  or  4C  ye  s 
old.  When  does  a poet,  accordingp 
the  Post,  arrive  at  maturity?  KeisLiifc 
and  Chatterton  were  babes  and  su 
lings;  Byron  a mere  lad.  Our  Ing 
lous  contemporary,  the  Sun.  Ins. 
that  a man  .should  have  a "good  tlr 
until  he  is  90;  "that  is  .soon  enougl 
begin  work;"  and  we  suppose  a n 
need  not  put  on  his  full  suit  of  sing 
clothes  until  he  Is  75  or  80  and  is 


down  judicially  this  opinion  a-s  though) 
It  were  concerning  yourself.  That  is,| 
you  would  have  made  this  answer  las 
week;  but  yesterday  you  saw  a photo 


doubt,  they  that  say:  "Now  what  do 
you  think?  What  should  you  do.  You 
know  how  highly  I value  your  opin- 
ion”_these  are  the  ones  of  adaman- 


graph  of  Johnson,  which  revealed  uii-  tine  resolution.  They  know  what  they 


expected  traits,  fallings.  His  hair  waJ 
too  deliberately  arranged;  his  cravat 
was  distinctively  Corinthian,  not  at 
all  the  thing  for  a man  of  his  age  and 


want:  but  for  some  strange  reason 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  mere  mental 
activity,  they  ivlsh  -what  may  be 
called  a posthumous  debate.  they 


- 'ill 


uiibii  114=  •”  '' 

intimate  terms  with  Life.  Mr.  ToOi  ^ in- 


in  college  was  a quiet,  retiring  yo'P- 


.hose  graceful  and  fanciful 


tracted  the  attention  of  his 
and  impressed  even  his  fellow -i 
dents,  who  were  not  naturally  Incl 
to  look  kindly  on  a poet. 


>.  B. 
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standing;  there  was  a self-conscious  are  not  like  Panurge,  -w-ho 
cock  of  the  eye.  Y'ou  have  been  de-  questions  before  „ 


CK  Ul  IIIC  Cjr  C.  xww  N*  — no  a 

ceived:  Jo^inson  at  heart  is  frivolous,  fully  that  the  latter  -na-  ® . . 

reasonable  man  to  reply  alternately.^ 


Edward  .mmons.  the  artist,  who) 
now  lives  in  New  Y'ork— many  distin- 
guished Boston  artists  prefer  a re- 


"Mary  then,"  or  "Then  do  not  marry. 


I well-trained  singers  who  were  not  in  ! ,^unerative  life  in  New  York  to  fine 


! tended  that  this  song  should  be  the  _ijjsists  that  when  a man  begins  to 


e of  any  vocal  difficulty.  He  in-  ^,npty  appreciation  in  this  city 


I outpouring  of  joy;  but  the  singers  of  ^ anxious  about  his  facial  decora- 
tions he  shows  a woful  lack  of  self- 


Count  .Scheremetieff  will  probably 
succeed  Mr.  Pobiedonostzeff  as  Pro- 
curator General.  It  would  seem  from 
the  former's  name  that  the  Rus 
Liberals  will  now  have  an  easier  time. 


;«'i 

'WO: 
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The  question  of  longevity  has  ^ 
ways  interested  mortals,  who 
it,  perhaps  justly,  as  a vital 
You  read  the  other  day  a list  of  1 1 
and  women  In  the  United  ^ ^ 

reached  or  overstepped  the  goal  of  . ^ 
hundredth  year.  Centuries  ago  R , 
mocking  Lucian  drew  up  In  all  - 
rlousne.ss  a list  of  per-sons  | Bfe- 

lived  to  a very  advanced 
. wrote  a curious  preface  in  whic  . 

' addressed  his  friend 
(insignificant  as  this  short  t 


1 Which  is  the  more  useful  system 
of  penmanship  In  practical  life. 


may  appear)  you 


may  neverthett'-^ 


roin  it  a twe^^lcT  acLvanta/re; 
one  hand  encouragement,  and 
lovie  that  you  may  arrive  at  an 
lly  advanced  age;  and  on  the 
the  excellent  lessons  you  may 
e from  these  examples,  that  pre- 
■ those  who  have  taken  the  most 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
hey  who  In  perfect  health  have 
lied  the  extremity  of  age.” 


amet^i. 


r/iUip  Jlnle- 
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t Concert  of  the  Boston  Sing- 
ig  Club  Under  Mr.  Tucker. 


i'.\  uaa 
. i.s 

It  ^irs  ( 
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I Rev.  Robert  AVhinerey,  who  gave 
llad  concert  last  night  In  Steiriert 
an  extraordinars'  appafition. 
of  great  wealth  have  visited 
counti'y.  Jean  de  Reszke  has 
vast  sums  by  singing  and  horse- 
Tamaigno  has  amassed  a for- 
ii  t’  by  his  stupendous  voice  and  a 
ti  tjt  that  included,  they  say,  the  per- 
c 11  washing  of  his  more  intimate 
-I  nents.  But  they  and  such  as  they 
i 'I  in  all  ca^es  tax  the  resources  of 
in  ijigers  who  would  fain  en.ga.ge 
! it  i.  Mr.  Whinerey  is  rich  in  ids 
■ ils  I 'in  land  and  beeves  and 

|:i|of  the  realm,  and  precious  stones, 
Jword,  in  all  manner  of  corporeal 
ijln  corpor'eal  hereditaments.  He 
rrsi  jjelf  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
.'1  yet  without  arrogance  or  vain- 
Nor  does  he  use  his  fortune 
’ ihly.  In  the  ripene.ss  of  his  years, 
■ i ibes  about  singing  ballads  of  the 
and  home. 

has  not  corseted  his  sweet  sim- 
wi  t.y.  He  is  as  unaffected  on  the 
' it  II;  as  a little  child  creeping  across 
:Ii  jlloor.  Pie  is  as  frank  and  spop- 
ta|n,)us  as  a phenomenon  of  nature. 

' (ij  ,;ital  by  him  is  literally  an  en- 
ii^inment,  an  amusement  if  there 
(;hy  soundness  in  the  definition  of 
iliement  as  pleasurable  excite- 
or  diversion.  For  the  Rev.  Mr. 
lerey  constantly  surpri.ses;  sur- 
excites;  and  last  evening  the  un- 
■^ted  was  invari.abiy  pie  .rable. 

him  music  is  not  son  ng 
;f.ic,  literary,  or  e-  narrowly 
itional.  He  regards  song  as 
sftdy  emotional;  he  insi.sts  on  the 
uflile  importance  of  melody,  and  he 
.iSBittle  sympathy  with  the  art  the- 
oefc  of.  Richard  .Strauss  or  the  rules 
le  radical  hyper-modern  French 
i])l.  It  is  true  that  his  idea  of  a 
.■<»)Oser’.s  melody  is»ld,  net  rigid, 
:iij<  he  has  his  ou'n  views  as  to 
:ntT,ation;  but  he  believes  in  the  tra- 
elites  of  the  old  English  t-.llad  slng- 
I erai  As  these  traditions  are  well- 
n%l  extinct,  his  interpolated'  c.a- 
cerlis  v.'ere  refreshingly  novel.  At 
tln|3  his-  emotions  overcame  him, 

: ant  his  voice  was  so  soft  and  low 
thiionly  the  accompanist  heard  him; 
i butlby  a libera!  use  of  gesture  he 
uni: sta?  ably  conveyed  his  meaning 
;tb  |e  audience,  which  throughout  the 
'Ve  ng  was  deeply  moved  and  wildly 
apiiusive. 

OlJr''  is  more  than  one  string  to 
hfeiute.  He  is  not  merely  a senti- 
laeialist,  a singer  of  love  songs  and 
hl|F  and  mother;  he  is  a laughter- 
ker  as  well  as  a tear-compeller; 

, a4>[|30  he  sounded  the  gamut  of  hu- 
emotion  from  “Ye  Banks  and 
|s”  to  “Little  Pigs  Lie  in  the  Best 
i;.raw”  and  “London  Cries.”  To 
; (last  ditties  he  played  a singu- 
driginal  accor.  animent  that  was 
'.r^cted,  it  seemed,  according  to 

l|icred  musical  capons  of  the  al- 
ft-eyod  Orientals, 
iparaphrase  Liszt’s  s.aying  . bout 
Sluelow,  Mr.  Whinerey  is  not  the 
bst  tenor;  he  is  not  the  greate.st 
|ian;  but  he  is  a great,  a unique 
Sc  ter. 

n * * * 

I.  Blanche  Kiiduff,  soprano,  sang 
■Illy  d with  a pure,  agreeable 
I songs  iiy  Herischel  and  others. 

I Glenn  Priest,  violinist,  played 
by  Vleuxtemps  and  Sarasate 
Inuch  taste  .and  with  a display  of 


boston  singing  club. 

The  Boston  Singing  Club,  Mi- 
T'.icker,  conductor,  gave  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  second  season  last  even- 
ing in  Chickerlng  Hall.  The  duo 
was  assisted  b.v  Miss  Maude  Reese-  | 
Davies  and  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend.  ; 
Miss  Davies  wa-.3  sufCering  Iroiri  a 
«evere  cold  and  im  apology  was  made  . 
im  her  behalf.  The  program  included 
motets  and  part  songs  by  Galiu.,, 
Burdett,  Pitt,  Dvorak,  Benedict, 
Tsi'haikowsky.  A motet  "Why  Stand- 
est  Thou  Afar  off,”  by  the  late  Jo- 
siah  Bradlee,  sung  last  season,  was 
repeated,  and  thus  a tribute 
the  memory  of  a warm  friend  of  the 
society.  Etheltaert  Nevm  s The 
Quest a posthumous  work,  waaper-^ 
?ormed  foi  the  first  time.  It  will  not| 

enhance  the  reputation  of  this  grace- 
ful melodist.  The  Olub.sang  as  a rule 
without  much  attention  to 
Shade,  and  the  concert  , as 
was  monotonous.  The  second,  con- 
cert will  he  on  Feb.  11,  when  excerp^i 
from  operas,  rarely  or  never  given  ir 
this  country  will  be  performed. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to 
give  $.500,000  to  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York  to  put  life  into 
that  venerable  institution.  If  he 
should  persist  in  spending  any 
am-ount  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  he  would  soon  have  lit- 
tle left  for  library  buildings.  Gothic, 
Doric  or  pointed  Ironic.  F'ortunately 
for  him,  his  proposal  was  not  ac- 
cepted, probably  because  the  canny 
Scot  insisted  that  somebody  else 
should  raise  another  half  million. 


Sir  Charles  Hartopp,  Ladj'  Hartopp 
and  Earl  Cowley  have  all  been 
proved  to  be  worthy  members  of  the 
English  aristocracy. 


The  sufferers  in  Boston  are  not  go- 
ing to  ask  anxiously  how  coal  is 
brought  here.  Their  only  cry  is:  “Let 
it  come.” 


Mr.  Sothern  in  the  defence  of  his 
wife  against  rash  and  frothy  state- 
ments of  a Chicago  clergyman  is  not 
only  chivalrio  but  sane.  The  day 
when  the  sign  “The  Way  to  the  Pit” 
was  regarded  as  a sign-board  to  per- 
dition is  happily  as  one  lost  in  the 
dark  ages. 


Who  wrote  the  memoirs  of  ,S.  B.  Ar- 
nold? His  style  is  eminently  Corinthi- 
an. He  recalls  the  W esterii  orator 
who  never  failed  to  introduce  “eagle” 
and  “bugle”  in  the  same  sentence,  to 
the  wild  delight  of  his  hearers.  i 


Gabriel  Harrison,  who  died  at  an  j 
advanced  age  in  Brooklyn,  was  a i 
picturesque  and  extraordinary  figure.  1 
Much  h.as  been  said  already  of  his 
dramatic  career,  his  friendship  with 
Forrest,  Charles  Kean,  and  Poe;  but 
there  has  been  little  talk  about  his 
dagueri-eotypes.  The  picture  of  Walt 
Whitman  in  the  1855  edition  of 
“Leaves  of  Grass” — the  famous  one 
of  the  barbaric  yawper  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  slouch  hat — was  taken 
by  “Gabe,”  as  Walt  and  many  others 
called  him. 


Now  that  Harvard  has  42G1  students 
she  may  reasonably  expect  an  early 
crop  of  accomplished  oarsmen,  foot- 
ball and  baseball  men.  If  only  the 
doctrine  of  the  selection  of  the  fittest 
be  applied,  without  regard  to  entrance 
into  the  inner  circles  of  Boston  so- 
ciety! 


We  do  not  understand  why  Nor- 
dica’s  seasickness  should  postpone  her 
appearance  as  Isolde  at  the  Metro- 
politan. This  is  an  age  of  realism 
and  in  the  first  act  of  Wagner’.s  opera 
Isolde  sings  on  board  ship. 


Santa  Claus  is  foj-bidden  by  the 
clergymen  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Christmas  entertainments. 
Life  is  becoming  more  and  more  earn- 
est for  children.  Soon  they  will  he 
taught  to  deny  the  existence  of  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Siiibad,  and  other  worthy  heroes.  As 
though  they  will  not  lose  illusions  fast 
enough  in  later  years!  It  is  true, 
however,  that  Santa  Claus  at  a 


Dom  Carlos  made  a great  hit  in 
Paris,  especially  when  he  put  repeat- 
edly a dozen  pistol  bullets  into  the 
circumference  of  a five  franc  piece 
with  chronic  precision. 


[Christmas  TrM  Is  givi-ii  lo  hurnin;-. 
his  whl.skers,  and,  IncideiiLally,  thi 
teachers,  children,  and  the  building. 

The  essay  on  longevity  by  fjin-ian, 
to  w hich  we  referred  yesterday,  would 
well  bear  reprinting,  for  it  reflects  the 
curious  theories  and  fads  of  his  day. 
Thus  the  Chaldeans  were  said  to  live 
above  a hundred  by  reason  of  eating 
barley  bre.ad,  which  .also  sharpens  the 
sight:  and  Gorgias,  who  killed  him- 
self, sated  with  life  at  108,  when  asked 
the  secret  of  hi.s  great  age  and  per- 
fect health  replied:  “By  geing  as 

seldom  as  possible  to  eat  from  home.” 
The  Joy  of  living!  But  on  the  other 
hand  what  fate  more  terrible  that  that 
of  the  Struldbrugs,  .as  described  in 
the  gloomiest,  saddest  chapter  of 
“Gulliver’s  Travels”? 

There  are  college  students  who  in 
summer  drive  street  cars  or  wait  at- 
tentively on  the  guests  at  seashore  or 
mountain  inns,  hut  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  Y'ork,  there  are  students  em- 
plo3'ed  as  ushers,  who,  in  addition  to 
their  wages,  “receive  the  advantages 
of  the  best  orchestral  concerts  and 
other  desirable  musical  entertain- 
ments.” If  one  of  them  does  not  happen 
to  like  the  sj-mphony  or  the  concerto, 
he  does  not,  like  Hood’s  usher,  sit  re- 
mote from  all,  a melancholy  man;  but 
he  takes  out  a text-book  and  studies 
it.  Just  as  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  the  i 
eminent  critic,  has  the  courage  to  read 
a volume  of  Schopenhauer  or  some 
Germ.an  poet  during  the  performance 
of  a symphony  by  Bi'ahms  or  some 
other  austere  lahorcr  in  the  musical 
vinej-ard.  The  other  day  a subscriber 
to  a concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  found 
some  Greek  books  in  a,  box,  and  when 
an  usher  came  to  get  them,  she  ques- 
tioned him,  and  she  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  account  of  his  studies 
that  she  encouraged  him  substantial- 
ly, not  by  giving  him  money,  not  by 
procuring  for  him  a more  profitable 
position:  she  introduced  him  to  Miss 
Helen  Gould  and  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
and  he  v,'ent  aivay  before  the  inter- 
mission ended,  “a  proud  and  happy 
Columbia  boy.” 

Wtien  you  see  a man  in  a photo- 
graph portrayed  as  reading  a book, 
something  in  your  heart  tells  you  that 
he  is  not  reading,  but  wondering  how 
he  will  look  and  what  others  will  say 
of  him.  Of  course,  if  an  author  is 
represented  as  reading  one  of  his  own 
books,  you  do  not  doubt  his  self-ab- 
sorption. 

A home  for  working  girls  without 
parents  or  natural  guardians  has  Just 
been  inaugurated  in  Paris.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  100,000  young  women  in 
that  city  dependent  on  their  own  ex- 
ertions and  only  1000  honest  homos  to 
receive  them;  therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
pri.sing  that  the  demand  for  admission 
to  the  noiv  home  w.as  immediately 
great.  There  is  room  for  90.  Board 
and  lodging  “under  the  most  pleasant 
conditions”  cost  about  five  dollars  a 
week.  Many  girls  in  Boston  are  un- 
willing to  take  advantage  of  similar 
institutions;  they  do  not  like  to  be 
considered  “objects  of  charity;”  they 
find  the  reasonable  rules  and  regula- 
tions irksome;  they  wish  to  be  "more 
independent;”  and  thus  from  foolish 
pride  or  from  a mistaken  view  of  the 
scheme,  they  persist  in  being  uncom- 
fort.able  or  extravagant.  The  history 
of  the  Stewart  Home  in  New  York 
has  been  repeated  in  other  cities. 


Sacred  music  is  most  effective  in  a 
church,  and  the  Choral  Art  Society 
wisely  will  give  its  first  performance 
this  season  in  Trinity  next  Friday 
evening.  The  music  of  bygone  cen- 
turies needs  such  solemn  conditions 
for  proper  enjoyment.  The  vagueness 
and  the  mysticism  of  early  Italian 
and  German  choral  works  thus  find 
a congenial  home  and  suggest  moods 
that  are  hardly*  awakened  in  a garish 
concert-hall. 

So  Scotti  the  handsome  baritone 
of  Mr.  Grau’s  company  -will  sing  this 
season  the  part  of  the  Count  in  “The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,”  which  h.as  been 
impersonated  of  late  years  by  Edou- 
ard de  Reszke.  The  part  requires  ; 
grace  and  dash  in  song  and  action, 
and  it  is  not  ea.sy  for  a big  man  like 
de  Reszke  to  be  romantic.  Brother 
Edouard  is  naturallj^  logy,  and  some 
of  the  music  is  too  high  for  him. 
One  of  the  best  Counts  during  the 


last  30  j'ears  was  William  Caxleton 
when  he  sang  with  Clara  Louise  Kel- 
logg. His  voice  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  music,  and  he  was  an 
actor  of  distinction  and  authority. 

In  New  York  they  are  still  discuss- 
ing Emma  Eames  as  Tosica.  The 
problem  is  a simple  one:  Can  a lyric 

soprano  sing  effectively  an  intensely 
dramatic  part?  No  one  questions  the 
beauty  of  Emma  Eames’s  voice  ot- 
her skill  as  a singer;  but  as  Tosca 
the.se  qualities  of  her  art  must  neces- 
sarily take  a .second  place.  Puccini’s 
opera  is  a melodrama,  and  the  part 
of  the  heroine  demands  first  of  all 
an  experienced  .and  passionate  ac- 
tress. Scene  after  .scene  tries  severe- 
ly both  temperament  and  histrionic 
art.  Emma  is  fair  to  look  upon;  .she 
is  always  handsomely  if  often  incon- 
gruously dressed;  she  assumes  in  re- 
pose sculptural  attitudes;  but  Tosca 
is  by  no  means  merely  a mo^lel:  she 
is  a throbbing-  creature,  whose  quick 
nerves  are  racked  by  the  cruel  Scar- 
pia.  The  very  qualities  that  in  their 
proper  place  distinguish  Emma  Eames 
on  the  operatic  stage  are  those  that 
must  v.'ar  against  her  success  as  Tos- 
ca. Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  a 
prima  donna  anxious  to  learn  new 
parts  even  when  she  must  assume  a 
widely  foreign  personality.  You  have 
seen  the  pictures  of  that  beautiful 
creatui-e,  Lina  Cava  fieri,  who  began 
her  career  in  the  cafe-chan tant.  She 
worked  hard,  and  won  genuine  suc- 
cess as  Violetta  in  "La  Travia.ta”; 
but  now  the  news  comes  that  slie 
made  a sad  mess  at  Florence  of  the 
heroine’s  part  in  “Andrea  Chenier,” 
an  opera,  like  "Tosca,”  dramatic  rath- 
er than  Ij-rical. 

3k 

“Florodora”  will  be  produced  at  the 
j Bouffes-Parisiens,  I’aris,  early  next 
j year.  Will  Arthur  Weld  be  engaged 
I to  conduct  it?  Here  he  divided  honors 
with  the  double  sextet:  indeed,  it  is 
j impossible  to  think  of  the  operetta 
without  him  in  his  conductor's  uni- 
form . 

* + 

Lillian  Blauvelt  has  been  engaged 
for  the  next  opera  season  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  she  will  probably  ap- 
pear as  Marguerite,  Juliet,  Zerlina, 

I Micaela. 

t * * * 

Max  Klinger,  the  sculptor,  has  been 
reproached  for  representing  Beethoven 
as  a demi-god,  half  naked,  seated  in 
an  ancient  cliair.  It  now  appears  that  i 
this  scheme  is  not  original  with  the 
sculptor.  In  1830  Franz  Drake  made  , 
a sketch  for  a monument  to  Beet- 
hoven. He  represented  the  composer 
seated  on  a curule  chair,  the  arms  of 
which  are  adorned  with  heads  of  ^ 
griffins;  Beethoven  is  scantily  draped,  i 
and  his  shoulders  and  arms  are  whol-  ; 
ly  shown;  his  leg.s  are  covered  with 
a wrap  classically  folded,  and  he 
looks  toward  heaven  for  inspiration. 
In  Klinger’s  statue  an  eagle  looks  at 
Beethoven,  who  in  turn  gazes  sky- 
wax-d.  Of  course  this  does  not  prove 
that  Klinger  copied  Drake’s  sketch, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  nev-  I 
er  saw  it.  I 

»**  I 

Hans  Huber’s  new  sj  mphony.  No.  | 
j 3,  the  “Heroic” — for  the  composer  is  ' 

I nothing  daunted  by  the  fact  tiiat  | 
Beethoven  used  this  title — has  been 
played  in  Zurich,  and  its  success  was 
great.  Huber  introduces  the  organ, 
as  in  the  Boecklin  symphony,  and 
in  the  last  movement  a tenor  voice. 
The  first  movement  portrays  the  hero 
on  the  battlefield;  the  second  is  a 
funeral  march;  variations  on  the  Dies 
Ii-ae  form  the  third  movement,  and 
each  variation  be.ars  a motto:  Child, 
Youth,  Man,  Greybeard,  Hero,  Ballet 
Dancer,  Student,  Sage,  Simpleton, 
Master.  The  “Gaudeamus  Igitur”  is 
heard  in  the  “Student”  variation; 
and  in  the  last  the  Marseillaise  ' is 
rhythmically  disguised.  The  finaie  is 
a hymn  and  the  “Sanctus  Dominus” 
is  employed. 

♦ * 

The  Stranger’s  Guide  to  Dresden 
published  lately  this  paragraph;  “Herr 
Kainmersaengei-  Georg  Anthes  has  in- 
formed the  management  of  the  Royal 
Opera  of  his  intention  not  to  return  to 
Dresden.  He  has  therefore  broken  his 
contract,  which  does  not  expire  till 
May  1,  1905.  Such  dishonorable  con- 
duct needs  no  comment.  Duz-ing  his 
two  months’  illness  (!)  Herr  Anthes 
drew  his  salary  as  usual,  although  he 


' had  already  signed  with  Grau  to  sing 
in  America  for  $500  a night;  he  is  also 
said  to  have  received  at  that  time  (a 
month  before  his  illness)  the  sum  of 
50,000  In  advance.  Herr  Anthes 
has  sailed  for  New  York  on  board  the 
Kronprlnz  Wilhelm.  Eesides  being 
excluded  from  ever  again  appearing 
on  a German  sUge  Herr  Anthes  loses 
his  .'•liilm  to  a pension  and  incurs  a 
very  heavy  line."  He  was  not  the 
first  Dresden  singer  to  forfeit  his  pen- 
• Sion  in  hope  of  becoming  e.xceedlngly 
' rich  In  this  country.  Emil  Fischer 
could  easily  toll  Air.  Anthes  queer  ex- 
1 periences. 


the  name  of  the  teacher,  who,  of 
course.  Is  master  of  the  only  genuine 
Italian  method. 


Air.  George  R.  Sims  is  responsible 
for  the  following  atrocious  pun: 
"When  the  King  of  Portugal  acciden- 
tally trod  on  the  toe  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  his  Royal  Highness  remarked 
that  It  was  ‘Dorn  Carlos’  of  him. 
This  is  worthy  of  the  British  Bur- 
lesque in  its  palmiest  or  "barmiest 
days. 


• * 

They  keep  on  turning  novels  and 
short  tales  into  opera  librettos,  just 
: as  the  novel  of  today  is  soon  pltch- 
I forked  on  the  dramatic  stage.  Cesar 
; Cui,  the  Russian  General  who  writes 
’ music,  has  taken  de  Alaupassant's 
"Alademoiselle  Fifi,"  and  the  opera 
will  be  produced  at  Moscow. 


1 i ^ I ^ l>  I- 


The  New  York  Sun  insists  that  a 
talk-hall  has  long  been  needed  in  Bos- 
ton. This  view  of  the  social  situation 
here  is  surprisingly  parochial  and  Is 
born  of  Ignorance,  clad  in  wretched 
garments.  There  are  many  talk-halls; 
Faneuil,  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
rooms,  the  Subway— but  why  go 
through  the  familiar  list?  And  there 
is  the  hall  of  halls,  that  stretches 
from  Charles  to  Tremont  and  from 
Beacon  to  Boylston,  the  Common 
Boston  Common,  which  is  to  this  cit> 
what  the  Porch  and  the  Grove  were 
to  the  older  Athens.  Here  may  be 
seen  and  heard  philosophers  of  all 
schools,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Station- 
, ary,  the  Perpendicular,  the  Horizon- 
tal. Idealists  are  gracefully  disport- 
ing themselves  on  the  flying-rings  of 
fancy;  Materialists  have  both  feet 
' firmly  planted  near  the  Frogpond, 
Agnostics  do  not  know  where  thej 
shall  eat.  On  Sundays  all  religions 
are  discussed,  maintained,  exploded, 
and  within  one  hour  by  Park  Street 
clock.  Forms  of  faith  or  dissent  are 
here  invented  and  discarded.  Impe- 
rialists and  Anti-imperialists  lock 
horns  in  debate.  The  keys  to  wisdom 
and  success  hang  by  the  side  of  the 
key  of  the  street.  The  Stagarite  him- 
self would  be  staggered  by  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  philosophy.  A tqlk- 
hall  needed  in  Boston?  Go  to! 


Many  Cape  Cod  cottagers  will  hear 
with  regret  that  a trolley  line  will  run 
from  Sandwich  station  to  a point  near 
Chatham  light.  ’ It  Is  hoped  that  the 
line  will  be  opened  to  Hyannis  next 
July.”  One  of  the  chief  charms  of 
Cotuit  and  Ostervllle  has  been  the 
feeling  of  remoteness  and  seclusion. 
There  were  no  whooping  Sunday  pic- 
nickers loaded  with  paper  bags, 
canned  foods,  flasks  and  effervescent 
joy.  And  now  back-yards  and  water- 
fronts will  be  a prey  to  the  Invaders 
terrible  as  an  army  of  caterpillars  or 
locusts. 


be  called  Indians,  “it  wa.s  their  prac- 
tice to  remove  the  bones  and  then  by 
some  process  unknown  today — was  it 
by  baking,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs?— 
the  head  of  the  sage  or  warrior  was 
reduced  to  about  the  size  of  two  fists 
or  one  very  large  fist.  The  features 
are  In  a state  of  perfect  preservation; 
there  is  a mass  of  matted  hair;  but 
the  whole  head  is  reduced,  and  in 
equal  proportions,  hair  and  all,  as 
though  it  were  looked  at  through  a 
diminishing  glass.  There  is  nothing 
grotesque  in  this  shrunken  semblance. 
.Say  not  semblance — for  the  heads  are 
still  Intensely  human;  and  they  are 
also  indescribably  pathetic. 


Mr.  \V.  B.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  are  firm  in  the  Neo-Celtic 
faith.  We  too  have  a Neo-Celt  in  this 
country,  whose  style  both  conversa- 
tional and  literary  is  poetic  and  pun- 
gent, of  lofty  imaginative  flight  and 
of  sledge-hammer  force,  and  his  voice 
is  the  very  inmost  voice  of  "Celtic 
longing  for  infinite  things  the  world 
has  never  seen.”  Is  it  necessary  to 
add  that  we  allude  to  Dr.  John 
Lawrence  Sullivan,  who  is  even  now 
preparing  himself  for  a cycle  of  other 
activities  in  some  other  life,  and  is 
making  rigid  his  roots  and  branches? 


It  is  true  the  trolley  cars  will  be  a 
convenience  to  the  villagers.  Bearse 
will  easily  call  on  Bearse,  Crocker  on 
Crocker.  Hallett  on  Hallett,  Eldridge 
on  Eldridge.  like  the  deep  on  deep  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Writ,  and  the  cottagers 
may  be  enabled  to  procure  fresh  eggs 
and  vegetables  at  a more  reasonable 
price.  Yet  some  will  mourn  the 
sweetly  scented  privacy  of  the  narrow 
roads,  often  merely  wheel-traced 
through  scrub-pines  and  by  wild 
grapes  and  beach-plums.  Only  Cape 
Cod  horses  would  follow  such  roads, 
which  they  prefer  to  the  State  high- 
ways from  West  Barnstable  to  Oster- 
ville,  and  from  Ostervllle  to  Hyannis. 
There  is  no  such  air  as  Cape  Cod  air, 
no  such  sand  or  ponds  or  cranberries 
as  are  on  Cape  Cod.  The  trolley  line 
seems  an  idle  luxury. 

During  a performance  of  “Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,"  at  Reims,  the 
comic  hypnotist  was  through  with  his 
business  when  it  was  noticed  that 
one  of  the  chorus  girls  was  in  a mes- 
, meric  sleep.  She  was  taken  from  the 
i stage,  but  it  was  not  till  4 A.  M. 
i that  she  could  be  awakened.  The 
I actor-hvpnotlst  knows  nothing  of  the 
hypnotic  art.  We  have  been  in  thea- 
tres where  a player  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  histronlc  art  put  the  audience 
I in  a comatose  condition;  but  to  quiet 
! a chorus  girl  in  a comic  show  is  in- 
deed  a psychological  triumph.  Did 
the  manager  at  the  end  of  the  week 
dock  her  for  lost  time  or  inattention 
to  duty? 


Was  this  baking,  or  pickling,  an  in- 
stance of  ancestor-worship,  a form  of 
religion  that  may  now  be  observed 
in  the  remoter,  more  inaccessible  re- 
gions of  the  Back  Bay?  Or  was  it 
merely  the  approved  and  fashionable 
form  of  burial?  After  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  died,  his  body  was  stuffed  and 
placed  in  an  affable  position  as  though 
he  were  welcoming  any  stray  visitor 
ns  well  as  familiar  friend.  Some, 
mindml  of  the  disposal  of  this  man 
who  was  wondered  at  in  1825  because 
he  heated  and  lighted  his  house  by 
steam,  approve,  at  least  in  theory, 
of  such  household  or  hall  ornaments, 
especially  if  the  hall  be  spacious,  like 
unto  the  atrium  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  family  busts  and.  some  say, 
portraits  wore  displayed. 


If  the  Commonwealth  by  a motion 
of  her  mighty  arm  could  Immediately 
after  a murder  take  life  for  life,  there 
would  be  at  least  the  idea  of  romantic, 
heroic  justice.  But  take  a case  where 
the  evidence  is  purely  circumstantial 
where  there  is  a possibility  that  wit- 
nesses make  erroneous  statements 
without  any  thought  of  deceiving. 
The  accused  is  convicted.  Then  come 
the  appeal,  the  sentence,  the  delaj 
which  is  still  supposed  by  some  to  bi 
a time  grai<|ted  mercifully  for  spirltua 
I preparation.  If  the  convicted  bt 
guilty,  think  of  the  protracted  tor- 
ture; if  he  be  innocent— and  innocem 
men  have  been  hanged  by  the  necl 
until  they  were  dead  — imagine  hh 
agony  and  despair.  A man  mlgh 
brave  it  out  on  the  gallows;  .>na  then 
was  a time  when  an  execution  wa! 
for  a holiday,  when  ithe  one  swunt 
into  the  air  was  for\the'  moment  i 
hero  of  the  people.  But  now  Deatl 
catches  his  victim  in  a chair  by  ai 
unseen  and  terrible  force,  a force  no 
wholly  understood,  and  charged  wltl 
superstitious  terror. 
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Mr.  R.  r.  Lehmann,  oarsman,  poelj 
member  of  the  Punch  staff,  will  tr;j 
for  Parliament  and  for  the  fourtl' 
time.  He  would  fain  escape  the  gloon 
of  the  Punch  office  for  the  wild  gaiet 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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There  are  grave  objections  to  stuffed 
ancestors.  In  the  ordinary  flat  they 
take  up  too  much  room;  they  require 
daily  dusting,  and  a careless  servant 
may  damage  them  seriously,  perhaps 
beyond  repair.  In  summer  they  are 
eaten  by  moths,  unless  they  be  sub- 
jected to  the  naphtha  process  and 
boxed  and  sealed  against  the  return 
of  the  family  from  the  country,  when 
the  ancestors  return  for  winter  orna- 
mentation with  the  ferns  and  the  pot- 
ted plants.  All  this  requires  care  and 
patience,  and  so  many  are  unwilling 
to  waste  these  qualities  on  elderly 
persons  who  are  alive  and  members 
of  the  household. 
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Motets  of  Serene  Mysticism  an 
Devotion  Heard  at  Trinity. 


P’urthermore.  familiarity  breeds  ir- 
reverence, and  silence  is  sometimes 
considered  as  Indifference.  A visitor 
may  easily  use  Uncle  Eliphelet  as  a 
hat  rack  or  thi-ow  an  overcoat  over 
{ his  extended  and  oratori'-al  arm. 
iiwet  umbrella  stood  up  against  poor 
brother  John  moistens  the  stuffing  so 
that  the  hall  smells  unpleasantly  of 
wet  straw  or  sawdus 


j (By  Philip  Hale.) 

' The  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wu 
lace  Goodrich,  conductor, ' sang  la. 
night  for  the  first  time  this  seasi 
at  Trinity  Church,  which  was  fill' 
with  a deeply  interested  audience. 

The  word  "performance"  grat 
when  used  in  connection  with  pu 
church  music  sung  in  its  approprla' 


home.  Nor  am  I inclined  at  prese 
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AVar  has  its  uses.  A Covent  Garden 
seedsman  is  providing  relatives  of 
soldiers  who  were  killed  in  South  Af- 
rica with  seeds  of  flowering  plants 
from  the  battlefields  where  the  sol- 
diers tell. 


1. 


Arfnur  Scheel  once  led  a blameless 


if  noisy  life  in  selling  butter  and  eggs 
I to  Philadelphians.  Something  in  his 
I heart  told  him  "You  will  yet  be  fa- 
' mous.  not  by  selling  Indubitably  fresh 
I c-ggs  but  by  singing  on  the  stage." 
Already  he  hoard  the  roaring  and 
Uiww  the  wreaths  after  his  grand  aria, 
t So  he  went  to  New  York  and  lifted 
up  his  voice  in  the  street,  lifted  it  up 
in  song.  It  chanced  that  he  sang  near 
the  Lambs’  Club,  and  as  his  tones 
‘ had  long  been  hardened  by  out-door 
practice,  the  Lambs  heard  him. 
ceased  their  frolics,  called  him  inside, 
and  wept  while  he  poured  out  “The 
Holy  City."  -'Vnd  now  his  teacher 

prophesies Ah.  the  old  familiar 

'story,  the  tale  that  serves  as  guide- 
board  to  a teacher.  In  a few  days 
we  shall  all  be  told  of  Mr-  Sc  heel’s 
progress.  Mr.  Graus  interest and 


Ferdinand  Van  Doren  died  at  the 
age  of  9.5  years  in  New  Jersey,  and 
be  was  buried  in  a grave  that  he  had 
made  for  himself  25  years  ago.  at  the 
time  his  wife  died  and  he  believed  he 
soon  would  follow.  This  recalls  a 
Aloha mmedan  saying  concerning  cer- 
tain things  known  to  no  created  be- 
ings: the  time  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. the  time  of  rain,  whether  an 
unborn  child  shall  be  male  or  female, 
what  will  happen  tomorrow,  and 
when  any  person  is  to  die.  These  they 
call  the  five  keys  of  sacred  knowledge. 
And  they  say  that  Azrael  once  passed 
by  Solomon  and  looked  earnestly  at  a 
certain  man  who  asked  the  King: 
“tVho  is  that  person?”  Solomon  an- 
swered; "The  Angel  of  Death,” 
whereuoon  the  frightened  man  begged 
Solomon  to  order  the  wind  to  bear 
him  to  India.  Solomon  gave  the  or- 
(3^-.  Then  Azrael  said  to  the  King.  1 
looked  so  earnestly  at  that  man  out 
of  wonder,  because  that  being  com- 
manded to  take  his  soul  In  India,  I 
found  him  here  with  thee  in  Pales- 
tine.” 


It  is  a pity  ’ that  the  process  of 
shrinking  heads  was  lost  among  these 
Mexicans.  Heads  of  grandpa  and 
grandma.  Aunt  Lucinda.  Uncle  Amc)S, 
Cousin  Clarissa,  and  the  others  might 
be  reduced  to  either  a sitting-i  oom 
and  Ubrary  or  pocket  size.  They  could 
be  neatly  arranged  on  a mantelpiece 
or  bookshelf;  there  might  be  one  m 
each  room;  the  one  that  was  so  fond 
of  music  should  be  on  the  piano;  In 
fact  there  would  be  affectionate  re- 
membrance as  well  as  an  exercise  of 
taste  in  continual  rearrangement.  And 
when  the  time  came  for  shutting  up 
the  house  or  flat  for  the  summer,  a 
reasonable  number  of  ancestors  for 
cottage  use  could  be  carried  safely  in 
a hand-bag  without  extra  expense  or 
trouble. 


to  speak  in  detail  of  the  characieii 
tics  of  the  singing  by  the  chorus, 
of  an  ordinary  concert  in  a concei 
hall.  Let  us  rather  consider  for 
moment  the  nature  and  the  effd 
of  the  music  itself;  althou.gh,  it  m 
be  said  justly  that  Air.  Goodrich  co 
ducted  with  fine  appreciation  of  t 
various  schools  of  compo.sition  re 
resented,  and  that  the  chorus,  in  sp 
of  a few  perhaps  inevitable  slips  . 
intonation,  sang  with  both  the  nef 
ful  delicacy  and  strength  and  'k  pleas 
general  discrimination.  With  such  li'toK, 
chorus,  under  Mr.  Goodrich,  we  m ' 
hope  for  excellent  Interpretations 
1 old  and  new  works,  that  were  not  )• 
tended  to  be  sung  merely  lustily 
I perfunctorily. 

The  older  masters  were  thus  rep 
fsented;  Palestrina,  "Hodle  C’hris 
natus  est”;  Praetorius,  "Rs  1st 


l»i 

i 


St! 


' Mr.  Gardner  of  Essex  is  a protec- 
I tionlst  even  in  the  matter  of  expecto- 
i ration. 


The  head  of  man  Is  the  sent  of-  the  mind, 
which  insinuates  Itself  Into  nil  plnces  nm 
times;  reaches  the  heights,  senrehes  the  depths 
and  pries  Into  all  the  recluse  cabinets  of  na- 
ture. wherein  she  hath  stored  np  the  most 
choice  and  abstruse-  pieces  of  her  workir.an- 
shlp;  and  these  It  contemplates  and  admli-ea. 
No  wonder,  then.  If  N’oture  hath  been  sollcl- 
tlous  to  hidge  so  nolle  a gne.st  • In  sanctiore 
hou.liils  parte."  as  the  philosop’ocrs  called  the 
head,  the  mo.st  honorable  part  of  man. 


t i 


Dr.  Dwight  showed  at  a meeting  of  | 
a social  club  this  week  curious  heads 
of  oiri  -vto-gican  Indians,  if  they  may 


The  late  Air.  Knowlton  did  not  be- 
lieve as  a prosecuting  lawyer  or  as  a 
citizen  in  capital  punishment,  which 
in  his  report  for  1900  he  called  "a  relic 
of  barbarism.”  AVhen  jurors  were 
examined  for  the  Blondin  trial,  many 
of  the  panel  stated  their  insuperable 
objection  to  such  punishment.  Nine- 
tenths  of  them,  probably  all  of  them, 
!told  the  truth,  and  did  not  invent 
ithe  excuse  for  shirking  duty.  What 
sensitive  man  would  not  shrink  from 
' being  an  accessory  to  the  legal  mur- 
ld“r  of  a fellow-being!  And  what  a 
1 relief  to  the  members  of  this  particu- 
lar jury  when  they  found  that  they 
were  not  obliged  to  return  a verdict 
of  death! 


Kos’  ’’;  Oiusepi*^  Cor.si,  "Ado 
mus  te”:  Calvisius,  •■C’hristmas.Son! 
Vittoria,  “O  Alagnum  Mysterlun 
and  Buch  by  two  chorals:  "Wer  i 
den  lieben  Gott"  and  "Er  hiun 
dich.”  The  modern  coinpo.sers  w ei; 
H.  W.  Parker,  with  “Jam  sol  re|-f 


ii.,  \v . iwwi.  . 

dit”;  C.  M.  Loefller,  "By  the  Riven  - 


Babylon,"  for  female  chorus.  tP 
flutes,  ’cello,  harp  and  organ. 


Ilutes,  ceiio.  Hill  p i 

Widor’s  mass  for  two  choirs  and  ip^  ■ 

organs.  v. 

The  feature  of  features  last  even  * 


was  the  wondrously  beautiful 
amus  te."  by  Corsi.  Not  only  is  « Hi 
very  opening  the  full  expression -i 
adoring  praise  and  love,  but  H; 
whole  motet  is  ineffably  ' 

throughout,  far  removed  from  th  -te 

of  earth  and  care;  it  is  the  outp<  ' , 
ing  of  a simple,  devout  .soul  to  v ^ ' Jifc 
mere  words  were  as  vain  a c. 

To  be  compared  with  this  la  l e .t 

ticisin  of  the  opening 


I'^r 


HO  111  lull  touigTi^We.  yei  as"^ 
phir  voice  marveling  at  the  birth 
ethlehem  and  lost  in  awe  on  that 
lilt  night.  Fine  rnt  the  motet  by 
estrlna  is,  it  fall.s  below  the  heav- 
strahi.'i  of  For.si  and  Vittoria: 
lie  "Eh  1st  ein  lio-s'  ” seems  of 
|ul  German  manufacture,  sweet 
dlgnifled,  but  of  a homelier 
[lol,  and  the  Chri.stmas  Song  of 
^'i.sius  se^s  a thing  of  naive  repe- 
Ins. 

|ie  second  of  tlie  choials  by  Bach 
tile  more  effective;  the  singing 
choral,  without  accompaniment, 
[ices  the  music  to  the  level  of  any 
yoiig,  nor  docs  the  average 
lal  admit  of  too  much  and  too  art- 
I xpression.  Mr.  Parker’s  "Hymn” 
jell  wnown  here,  and  it  held  its 
1 ^ last  evening. 

lioefiler’s  "Psalm”  was  pro- 
t ^d  by  this  society  last  season.  It 
highly  imaginative  work,  with 
continual  suggestion  of  oriental 
I intation  and  a foreign  landscape, 
ife  are  passages  where  I could 
..  for  .some  more  plastic  instru- 
isjt  than  the  organ.  The  ending  is 
fcjilarly  effective,  and  the  whole 
•i;  is  poetic  in  the  highest  sense, 
le  Mass  of  Widor  brought  the 
1,*;  er  securely  back  to  earth  with  its 
; Bi  and  circumstance.  What  a de- 
al, brazen,  heartless  appeal  for 
;e  y is  this  Parisian  Kyrie!  How 
r removed  from  the  spirit  of  the 
idnasters,  Palestrina,  Corsi,  Vitto- 
' ia  is  this  music  of  Widor,  with  its 
'oncntional  genuflections  and  polite 
■eniring  of  thanks  for  success  in 
-ueiess!  The  old  music  and  the  old 
alt  seem  now  as  of  another  world, 
rhi?  was- one  modern  composer  who 
■iight  the  spirit  and  had  the  faith: 
ame  was  Cssa.r  Franck. 

e t/, 

he  program  of  the  eighth  Sym- 
phny  concert  was  as  follows; 

: B: aphony  in  D (B.  & H.,  10). ..  .Haydn 

C ccerto  No.  1 in  B flat  minor 

Tschaikowsky 

,:S3iphonic  Poem  “The  Aeolidae”.. 

l-ranck 

M’ch  of  the  Three  Holy  King.s 

from  “Christus” Lizst 

' ae  orchestra  returned  from  its  sec- 
or,  trip  with  fresh  laurels.  In  New 
T<k,  althougli  the  weather  was  most 
•digreeable,  the  hall  was  twice 
'Tvded,  and  the  critics,  whether  or 
tie  they  rolled  one  eye  toward  Mr. 

: W ter  Damrosch  while  they  regarded 
M Gericke  with  the  other,  vied  in  ex- 
pr  sions  of  admiration  and  affection 
foithe  band  of  superb  players,  Mr. 
Kiisel  a.s  .soloist,  and  Mr.  Gericke, 
vrl  next  to  Mr.  Higginson  and 
th  ugh  Mr  Higginson  is  the  founder 
Of  his  splendid  and  renowned  so- 
de-. 

•lie  100th  concert  of  the  Boston 
.■^phony  Orchesti’a  in  New  York 
■wa'  given  on  Thursday,  Dec.  11,  at 
Caiegie  Hall,  and  Mr.  Kneisel  played 
^js.'s  concerto  in  A minor.  The  first 
Epifarance  of  the  orchestra  in  New 
Toi;  was  at  Steinert  Hall  on  Feb.  14 


for*fl^pa^  not  y.  i li.-arVF  i,isz 
a.  dazzKng  figure  in  the  history  of 
music.  The  innat<>  nobility,  generosi- 
ty and  humanity  of  the  man  are  more 
and  more  appreciated.  His  boldnetfs 
and  originality  as  a inush-ian  arc 
more  and  more  recognized.  He  and 
Berlioz  gave  the  Impetus  to  the  mod- 
ern movement,  and  HO  years  ago  he 
»'as  doing  :nany  things  imu-h  better— 
O so  much  better!— than  composers 
of  today,  who  are  doing  hi  their  way 
the  same  things  with  shrieks  of  “Look 
at  this”  and  self-appreciative  patting 
I of  the  head.  But  often  when  Liszt 
; entered  the  door  of  the  church  he  be- 
j gan  to  babble  and  chatter  in  ecstaoy 
I that  was  really  an  attack  of  the  va- 
I pors.  Then  the  expression  of  his  emo- 
! tion  is  artificial,  his  pathos  is  bathos, 
and  the  incense  has  the  old  familtar 
smell  of  the  footlights.  Better  his 
bombast,  however,  than  his  simulat- 
ed simplicity. 

A Symphony  by  Haydn  was  appro- 
priate, for  in  the  lively  movements 
Is  unpremeditated  jollity,  the  gaiety 
that  needs  no  stimulant,  no  spur. 

Cfsar  Franck’s  "The  Aeolidae”  may 
not  be  one  of  iiis  strongest  works, 
but  it  is  charming  in  the  infinite 
harmonic  variety,  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  composer.  We  know  lit- 
tle of  the  tastes  of  Franck.  We  know 
tliat  he  looked  something  like  an 

I honest  country  notary,  that  his  heart 
I was  that  of  a little  child,  that  his 
, life  was  devoted  to  his  family,  which 
included  his  pupils,  and  the  church 
inw-hich  he  devoutly  worshipped  as 
(organist  and  man.  We  are  also  told 
that,  like  some  others  deeply  ab-i 
sorbed,  he  wore  his  trousers  at  half-- 
mast.  We.  are  not  instructed  as  to  his* 
favorites  among  authors,  painters 
musicians,  or  whether  he  were  hap- 
pier in  town  or  country.  He  did  not 
-I'-nte  music  from  the  view-point  of 
a landscapist,  as  Mendelssohn  in  his 
‘Hebrides”  overtnrp 


' to  be  I 
w..iild 
nent. 


ailiTilrabli-  nxarof  r | 

linncccr:  ar.v  il  n(4  imperil-  - 


Hebrides”  overture  and  in  the 
Scotch  Symphony.  And  in  this  Sym- 
phonic poem  there  is  more  the  delight 
[ of  a composer  playing  with  a whis- 
pering, caressing  theme,  the  breath  I 
of  a soft  xvind,  and  watching  its 
freakish  metamorphoses,  than  any 
attempt  at  pictorial  delineation.  Per- 
haps the  work  is  first  of  all  a tour 
cie  force;  but  it  is  of  rare  kaleido- 
scopic beauty,  with  the  endless  suc- 
cession and  rearrangement  of  exqui-  ' 
site  tints  and  figures. 

The  concerto  by  Tschaikowsky 
must  still  be  reckoned  among  the 
great  works  of  that  master  and 
am.ong  the  few  great  piano  concertos 
of  the  world.  That,  it  was  produced 
for  the  fir.st  time  in  this  city  must  al- 
^vays  be  a plume  in  the  musical  cap 
of  the  town,  although  Von  Buelow’s 
choice  of  a birthplace  for  it  was  per- 
hap.s  accidental.  Mr.  Harold  Ran- 
dolph of  Baltimore  was  known  here 
as  a sound,  musical  pianist,  more  at 
home,  we  all  thought,  in  the  chamber 
than  in  the  brilliant  concert  hall.  His 
spirited  performance  of  the  concerto 

therefore,  the  more  of  a surprise. 

188  when  the  program  was  as  fol-  concerto  is  not  a work  to  submit 
low;  Overture  to  “Oberon;”  Beetho-  i to  scholastic  treatment,  nor 
veii;  concerto  for  violin  (Mr.  Knei-  tvon  by  merely  a soothing 

Sdl;  Handel’s  Largo;  Beethoven’s  It  needs  a hot-blooded  mas- 

*f;.  Symphony,  and  Mr.  Gericke  was  connectiop  wdth  Mr.  Ran- 

l^eioiiductor.  dolph’s  performance,  it  is  interesting 

IljS  the  custom  to  present  a some-  to  note  that  he  has  studied  solely  in  I 
wli?  lighter  program  than  usual  country. 


Yi't  it  may  here  be  s;nd  that  in  the 
pt  rformanees  of  “The  Mcs.'^lah”  four 
of  tile  vlgiit  singers  arc,  taken  from 
Bu.ston  rather  than  from  Now  York, 

I ■hiladelphia,  t’hicago  and  Terre  Haute. 
-Mrs.  icl.sh,  Mrs.  Hunt  .and  Mr.  Jlerrlll 
are  of  this  city,  and  Mis.s  Henschol  may 
call  this  city  her  home. 

But  for  the  fir.st  performance  of  Du- 
liois’  "Paradise  Lost”  who  have  been 
engaged?  Mrs,  Seygard,  a graceful  so- 
pi-ano,  by  training,  elegance  and  finesse 
suited  to  the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris; 
Mr.  Dippcl,  an  earnest  laborer  in  the 
German  vineyard  of  song;  Mr.  de  Go- 
gorz.n,  who  is,  1 ijc-lleve,  a Spaniard, 
and  Mr.  Journet,  who  is  a French  opera 
singer.  Mrs.  Homer,  the  only  American, 
once  lived  here.  The  announcement 
reads  like  a pro.gram  of  years  long  dead 
with  its  row  of  "Mme.,”  "Herr,”  ‘■Si.g.," 
“M.”  And  will  they  sing  in  English? 
Or  will  the  speech  he  amusing  polyglot? 

« « tt 

There  are  so  many  young  singers  here 

who  have  no  opportunity  of  being  heard 
by  the  public  and  whom  the  manager.^ 
of  societies  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
hear.  The  m.uiagers  do  not  answer 
their  letters  of  inquiry,  even  -si-hen  the 
stamp  of  courtesy  i.s  inclosed.  -Surely 
there  are  singer.s  imported  who  are  in- 
ferior to  available  local  singers.  It 
would  be  so  ea.sy  to  name  names.  Is  it 
really  necessary  to  go  to  Bohemia  or 
Russia  when  a baritone  is  needed? 


Then  there  are  men  and  women  here 
who  are  inclined  to  hide  their  light  un- 
der a bushel.  A pupil  of  Liszt  will  play 
only  once  a year!  And  then  to  a few 
friends.  Another  pianist  after  years  of 
patient  study  abroad  seeks  relief  for 
his  nerves  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
There  are  amateurs  who  have  studied 
singing  seriously  and  intelligently,  as 
Mrs  Francis  Batcheller.  who  was  ad- 
vised by  Marchesi  to  direct  her  musical 
cour.se  with  the  opera-comique  steadi- 
ly m view. 


proV"^a lion,  ami  io  note  ..f  clcvelBfh®^ 

1h  unained  ttirough'.'Ut.  But  it  resem- 
I hIl-^.  vv'ltli  some  un'M-rtun:- tc  closene.ss 
I an  imin'ovl.salio-n  iu  that  it  i.s  far  ton 
dlftuse.  and  (one  may  even  say)  ram- 
I bling.  Thu  filial  movement  is,  however, 
j I xtraordinarlly  original.  It  is  entitled 
DaiiBO  Funehro,  a curious  calling  up  of 
a modern  inspiiMtion  from  the  deptlis 
I of  the  primitive  past.  As  it  progress's, 
however,  the  grotesquciio.ss  of  its  be- 
ginning gradually  merges  into  beauty 
I of  expreSBiou.  and  the  end  is  altogether 
i lovely.  It  was  Inteiprcted  throughout 
quite  admirably,  with  its  riot,  it.s  pri.ii- 
itive  sintiment,  and  the  bizarrerie  of 
its  construction  r<  .allzed  to  the  full 
during  the  first  part,  and  with  the  tx-  ; 
pressive  beauty  of  the  end  brought  into  . 
wonderful  contrast  with  that  whicli  i 
had  gone  before.  The  songs  by  Herr 
Weingartner  which  were  sung  by  Frau-  1 

lein  Therese  Belir  at  the  same  concert 
do  not  show  him  in  quite  so  interesting 
a light.  The  best  -was,  perhaps,  Schu- 
macherlied  (the  Engli.sh  translation  of 
which  /Contained  the  extr.aordinary 
lines,  and  two  such  graceful  little  feet, 
.with  twenty  rceebud  toe.s— afreak  if 
over  there  was  one);  the  two  others, 

I M' enn  schl-anke  Lilien,  and  Rene,  strucic 
us  as  belli, g just  a trifle  dull.  The  lat- 
ter especially  lacked  tragedy  because 
that  quality  was  exchanged  for  dri.-.ir- 
ine-ss.  It  i.s  a fault  into  W'hich  many 
composers  fall,  this  of  mistaking  that 
W'hich  is  dismal  for  tii-at  which  is  tragic; 
and  Hen-  Weingartner  has  not  escaped 
what  should  have  been  too  obvious  a 
temptation. 

again,  are  attentive  and  punctual]  at 
rehear.sal.  Their  exclusion  from  the 
orchestra  is  due  to  little  more  than 
pirejudice.  But  the  fact  remains,  ani 
accordingly  the  professor  of  music  was, 
from  the  financial  point  of  view,  quite 
justified  in  recommending  his  daugh- 
ters to  study  cookery  rather  than  an 
art  from  the  better  paid  ranks  of  which 
their  sex  is  shut  out. 


Me  publish  today  portraits  of  Mis.= 
Henschei.  Mrs.  Batcheller  ami  with 
them  a peculiarly  interesting  portrait 
Of  Mis.  Jane  Dieulafay,  the  eyplarer 
archaeologist, -and  in  wlia.-t  direction 
ha.s  not  her  activity  shot  like  quick- 
silv(-r?-the  woman  who  wrote  a drama 
Pary.-xatis”^  for  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
when  ho  ."aid  in  her  presence  that  he 
had  long  desired  a Persian  subject  to  ’n- 
p:r©  him.  And  Parysatis  is  ihe  liero- 
ine.  the  Queen  mother,  who  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  pulling  out  eves  that 
had  .seen  indiscreetly  and  pouring  mol- 
ten metal  into  ears  that  had  heard  too 
nnich.  Do  you  remember  how  she  poi- 
•soiled  Statira  at  an  informal  luncheon? 

through  Sir  Thomas 
Aoith’s  mouth  tell  the  story  "In  Per- 
sia there  i.s  a little  bird  of  the  which  all 
the  parts  of  it  i.s  excellent  good  to  cate 
and  I.s  fui  of  f.nt  within:  So  that  it  is 
thought  it  liveth  by  ayer  and  dc-we,  and 
in  the  Persian  tongue  ihey  cal  it  Ryn- 
tac-,  s.  Parysatis,  .ns  Ctesias  .sayth, 
•tooke  one  of  these  birdcs,  and  cut  it 
in  the  midde.st  with  a lictle  knife,  the 
v/hioh  was  poysoned  onely  on  one  of 
(he  sides  and  gave  tliat  halfe  which 
was  poysoned  unto-  Statira.  * * • So 
Queen  Slatira  presently  fel  sick  of  th-» 
disease  whereof  she  died,  with  grevons 
P‘3/iig's  and  gTi ping’s.” 

'I'his  drama  was  performed  in  the 

old  open  air  theatre  at  Beziers.  An 
extraordinary  man  this  Saint-Saens;  he 
IS  noi  at  work  c,n  a comedy  -without 
music,  ”Lo  Roi  Apepi,”  to  he  played  in 
the  same  theatre. 


'oncei’t  that  follows  immediately 
tUCi  oncerts  of  the  trips.  The  or- 


Miss  Helen  Hen.schel  will  make  her 
rst  appearance  this  evening  in  oratorio 


" •-“I"'’-  oi-  “‘“"  “-upvaiance  tnis  evening  in  oratorio 

CBena  deserves  this  consideration,  Ihe  Handef  and  Haydn  concert.  Her 
EUlidthe  audience  does  not  fose  by  it.  the  exquisite  concert,  or  rather 

■ai;Season  of  the  year  the  conductor  also  -sang  in  "q'he 

o&d  arranges  a program  that  suits  isso”  and  in°l<iQ-’'^  Haydn  in 

^yous  week  and  looks  for  some-  Mrs.  Henschei  sang 
tar  Christmasly,  to  use  a good  oldl 
obs-ke  adjective.  There  is  little  or- 
che»al  music  that  is  specifically 
Ohrcmasly.  There  is  the  beautiful- 
ly rve  page  of  Handel  in  "The  Mes 
■isl  : there  is  the  more  elaborate  anc 
i'ealistic  Christmas  Pastorale  oi 
but  these  should  not  be  repeat- 
ntinually,  and  I fear  that  Mr, 

Rowe  Shelley’s  overture  “San- 
iUB”  -would  hardly  fill  the  bill 
ericke  went  to  Liszt’s  “Chris-j!  "*  Boylston  Street, 
ind  found  there  two  orchestral  anything  in  advance  of  the 

“The  Shepherds’  Song"  and  Porfo-rmarice  except  to  allude  to  the 
larch  of  the  Three  Holy'  Kings. curiosity  and  to  express  the 
■ever  one  had  been  ployed,  "the*  tliat  the  daughter  may  yet  prove 
jice  would  surely  have  vearned 


i,=f  "“‘‘6  -1^,  1897,  for  the 

lust  t.me  with  this  venerable  society. 

^i^‘Sht  wrote  of  her  in 
1880  ( History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  ’):  “Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  singing 
heic  for  the  first  time  since  her  studies 
successful  career  in 
England,  took  the  soprano  solos,  and 
conFulerlng  her  youth  and  the  yet  ju- 
venile though  much-improved  quality 
of  .ler  voice  in  flrmne-.s.s.  evenness  and 
fulness,  acquitted  h.-rself  most  credit-  i 
ably.  ' She  was  married  the  next  year  | 
to  Mr.  Henschei  at  the  Second  Church 


I Fehx  Weingartner’s  sextet  in  E minor 
I for  piano,  2 violins,  viola,  ’cello  and 
double-ba.ss  was  performed  in  manu- 
^t  a popular 
w I^PPdon,  Nov.  29.  The  composer 
was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
burn wrote  as  follows: 

bJn.^  7°'"'."  Pbconventional,  without 
exng  jarring;  personal  without  being 
Often  eccentric;  elaborate,  without  be- 

ex'^ou^r"''^'  Ta.ssages-  were 

xqui.site;  we  may  j>articularly  mention 
concluding  portion  of  the  first  move- 
. which  in  one  phase  gave  one  a 
oiii’iously  delightful  impression  of  bLs 
from  some  high  campanile, 
distant  joy,  like 
^irks  cif  the  morning.  The  second 
movement  is  not  so  definitely  interest- 
g.  It  opens  with  a most  original  little 
senes  of  chords  played  pizzicato,  and 
at  first  their  repetition  seems  to  the  I 
heaier  natural  and'  original;  the  move- 

r^id  th!’  10®  long-drawn  out. 

and  the  first  episode  (in  A major)  has 
a perilous  resemblance  to  the  neo- 

operatic  writing. 
Ihe  third  movement  (Adagio,  in  E ma- 
jor) IS  decidedly  clever;  it  is  entUIed- 
to  translat.  the  Italian  phrase  written 
in  le  score  in  the  manner  of  an  Im- 


-‘t.  Blackwood  of  Irvington,  N.  Y., 
wrote  this  interesting'  letter  to  tlie 
Evening"  Post  of  N^ew  j^ork! 

May  I call  attention  /'n  the  Evening 
Post  to  a matter  in  relation  to  music  in 
Jsew  lork  City,  which,  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  language,  must  sooner 
I or  later  demand  attention?  I refer  to 
I the  pronunciation  of  the  language  by 
1 English-speaking  singc*rs.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  instruction  of  our  public 
^ngers  rnust  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
its  ®P®o*t  tt  foreign  language,  and  that 
imported  into  the 
not  s ' 1*°  ®°"IfiSion.  Men  do 

Ilalis  English  with  a German  or 
Italian  accent,  and  why  sing  it?  If  you 
pronounce  English  words  as  you  would 
Italian  or  German  you  do  not  speak 
proper  English.  Distinct  .speakinfand 

ron" 

upon  conson,ant.s  being  accentuated  in 
the  manner  of  the  Italian.  I .sometimes 
I hear  con-sonant.s  dwelt  upon  even  to  the 
mmution  of  the  open  vowel.  For  in- 

t'SZ't  "" 

f f '"I’®"  Obo  "'ouIU  on 

.a  vowel,  which  is  not  only  fal.se  bTt 

S=.r  r;:. 

dreadful  a®  "lanner.  which  is 

dreadful,  and  the  word  “Lord,"  even 

"Lral^^'  ^ Pronounced 

nnr!  ’ grotesque.  It  is 

common  to  hear  such  an  effect  as  "and 

a they,  wpioh  is  shocking.  Ip  trvin- 
by  -.uch  means  to  make  an  impression 
the  singer  .succeeds,  but  it  is  a ridicu- 
lous impression,  and,  so  far  from  cover- 
ing up  vocal  defects,  only  makes  bad 
w'orse,  as  a deformed  or  disfigured  per- 


son is  sure  to  dress  to  attract  attention 
I and  make  the  deformity  more  notio*- 
able. 

I Again,  among  public  singers  there  are 
gruesome  mispronunciation  of  vowels. 

I At  the  same  and  other  recent  perform- 
I ances  I heard,  among  other  instances, 
"open’d”  pronounced  “opan’d,”  and 
I enemies”  “enamits,”  to  say  nothing  of 
I words  that  are  totally  beyond  reoog- 
I nition.  M e are  not  in  the  temper  to  ap- 
I predate  a singer’s  art  if  we  have  no 
I respect  for  his  intelligence.  The  evil  is 
I 'Viilcspread  and  exists  also  in  the 
churches,  and  there  it  is  a tenfold  evil, 
for  it  is  no  w.ny  in  which  to  assail  "the 
_eai>3  of  the  Lord  of  Sabbath”  when  It 
is  an  offence  to  His  humblest  worshiper. 
M'^horo  such  habits  have  been  acquired 
It  IS  next  to  impo-sslble  to  eradicate 

drimi  o®?>tahts  to  fame  should 

areaa  and  avoid  such  things, 

^ouder  if,  at  performances  nf  muai- 

are  cl^manif  ™0->oHty  of  the  andlences 
aie  urermans.  and  iirefer  and  cnlnv 
broken  English  better  -than  tL  ,fi  = m 


trlorrtArs  there  will  Tje  any  more’s 'bril-"  who  are'ifow  in  this  country;  to,  apenk 

which ' the  work^ is  >>hnt  writers  than  they  who  in'  the,  "'"''‘Is  ‘heir  present  pur- 

I know  that  r have  ub-’J  one  o;  ;wo  past  have  graced  and  dlsgraved  its  ainWHons. 

Irong  epithets,  but  I think  they  are  . , ^ As  a ruie,  the  operatic  season  in  any 


■ Strong 
accurate. 


colutnn.s. 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociologj-  i.s 
now  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  studj-ing 
the  daily  exploits  of  the  Government  s 
12  ••poison  eaters."  They  are  not  the 
‘ first.  There  is  the  leading  case  of 
our  old  friend  Mlthridates.  There  Is 
Macumot  of  whom  Butler  wrote; 

The  rince  of  Cambay's  dally  food 
Is  asp.  and  basilisk,  and  toad. 

If  a fly  lighted  by  accident  on  this 
Prince,  it  died;  If  the  Prince  was  of- 
fended with  any  nobleman,  the 
offender  was  stripped  and  a drop  of 
the  ruler's  saliva  put  the  subject  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  offensive  con- 
duct. The  very  breath  of  Macumet 
was  dangerous  to  those  that  came 
near  him. 


As  a rule,  the  operatic  season  in  any 

American  ciiy  begins  with  either 

, , , "Faust. ’•  "Uomeo.and  Juliet”  or  "LiO- 
Did  party  spirit  ever  run  so  high  hongrln,"  but  thi.s  year,  the  season  at 
In  this  country  as  when  in  Scotland  the  Metropolitan  opened  Nov.  2lth 

♦ ei/s*  ii^cr  /••ill  wWVt  ” or* 


ti*  j ••...>,•»  ...  .•vvrv. 1 1 UpVI  I IcLn  U] 

the  act  of  sneezing  would  call  forth  with  Verdi's  "Otello,”  an  opera  which 
the  exclamation : "God  bless  the  bairn,  possibly  on  account  of  Us  gloomy  and, 
if  ye  blnna-  a Whig”?  to  .some  repulsive  subject,  has  never 

I enjoyed  th.=  popularity  which  it  so  rlch- 

They  are  trying  in  England  to  In-  l^'Sdy  J"at"  U Tound'u?  i'arll^r^ 
vent  a cement  that  can  be  put  on  hot  i operas  of  the  gre 


I operas  of  the  great  Italian  master. 
In  cold  weather  and  will  gradually  | there 


lit  vunj  | luertf  is  dramatic  knowledge  and  inten- 

cool  and  stick  bricks.  We  are  still  at  sity.  a grasp  of  the  dramatic  situation, 
work  on  our  "changeable  suiting"  ‘’i  mastery  wedding  of  music  to  text 

that  are  found  onlv  in  his  ln«t  work  the 

which 


debut  at  Malta  oniy- 12  i-ears  ago  wifth 
he  .sang  In  ten  o'peras,  it  Is  said,  during 
his  first  two  weeks.  Scotti  is  a baritone 
of  singular  quality  and  equally  singu- 
lar limitations.  His  Scarpia  is  a mas- 
terly performance,  one  never  to  be  tor-j 
gotten  and  so  his  performance  of  Tonlo 
is  most  carefully  studied  and  yet  irre- 
sistible by  reason  of  Its  realism  and  ap- 
parent spontaneity.  His  Don  Juan  was 
a disappointment.  It  was  never  chlval- 
rlc;  it  was  never  gallant.  The  rake- 
lielly  hero  appeared  as  an  ordinary  op- 
eratii-  masher.  He  was  self-conscious 
and  -at  times  he  was  common.  His  logo, 
while  not  so  subUe  as  that  of  the  su- 


w 0.0  Liiai.  VJl  1X11 

perb  unequalled  Maurel,  is  vocally  more 
m our  "Changeable  suiting  - •*  ° - — impre.sslve  and  sonorous,  for  Maurel's 

by  the  pres-urc  or  a buttton  n-arvelous  "Falstaff.”  splendor  of  his  voice  was  gone.  lago 

; regulated  while  on  the  body  -pile  singers  who  made  their  apear-  Is  Seoul's  favorite  character,  us  he  hlm- 

...  „ V-„„.  Tn . I gays; 

"It  is  one  thing. 


may  be 

to  follow  the  caprices  of  a Xew  Eng- 
land climate. 


There  is  the  young  girl  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  who  began  little  by  little 
to  be  nourished  by  poisons,  and  at 
last  she  grew  fat  and  strong  on  this 
diet  and  co'uld  not  brook  the  thoug.it 
of  ordinary  food.  "The  heart  of  this 
girl,"  said  the  philosopher,  "had  but 


their  apear 

arce  the  opening  night  this  season  at 
the  Metropolitan  were  Emma  Eames, 
Alvarez  and  ficotti. 

Boston  Is  Home  to  Mme.  Eames. 
Emma  Eames  has  been  known  in  Bus- 
you  to,,  as  .student,  concert-singer  and  op- 
eratic singer,  and  it  may  seem  super- 
I fluous  to  speak  at  length  about  her  por- 
The  Scots  do  not  like  khaki  as  a'  sonal  beauty,  her  exquisite  voi^ce  and 


The  other  day  we  heard  a young 
man  say  to  another,  as  they  were 
chatting  in  a car:  "Where  do 
drink  your  tea  now,  afternoons? 


Bin,  sa.u  beaver,  forbid  that  we  should  be 

little  heat  in  it,  and  the  passages  were  I ashamed  of  it.  Wellington  didn't 
small;  so  that,  by  the  strength  of  the  make  us  what  we  are  at  the  present 
digestive  faculty,  the  poison  was  ex-  day  by  crawling  about  on  his  stom- 
ceedlngly  changed  and  altered  before  ach  in  -snuff-colored  clothes  and  a 
it  could  reach  the  heart.”  And  she,  slouch  hat.”  Take  away  the  pomp 
too.  was  dangerous  to  close  friends,  and  circumstance  of  war,  and  espec- 

• ^ Vs  /v/ss'/v/s/'si  ■ cs  •«*->•  o *s  y1  n»V\o^ 


X lic  Mvr  iiv^  *i*vc  iviiiiivx  <io  <1  I ^xjxiax  »»v»  — - • ~ 

military  uniform  in  war  or  peace,  her  vocal  art;  but  this  season  she  as 

/•  *1-  a.  T 1 j <?hown  a laudable  ambition  to  appear 

One  of  them  wrote  to  a London  jour-  sno^\n  a xauu  *.u.%n  thog<» 

, , , ^ In  still  more  dramatic  parts  than  tnose 

nal;  "Red  is  our  national  color,  and  ^as  previously  succetded. 

Some  years  ago  she  attempted  to  play 
Santuzz;!..  She  dressed  the  part  incon- 


- — says  he,  "to  .sing 

a part  with  a beautifully  modulated 
i voice— it  Us  quite  another’  to  Interpret 
srch  a character.  My  four  parts  are 
lago,  Scarpia,  Falstaff  and  Hans  S.icbs. 
Of  the  four  lago  Us  the  most  human 
! and  the  most  phlloscphic. 

I "For  it  one  must  not  only  have  tlic 
! physique  but  the  expressive  loatiires 
! that  are  a part  of  the  character. 

‘ From  the'  'Dream'  to  the 


'Credo' 


* \.\j  lUC  VXfblO 

there  l.s  the  very  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  voice.  It  is  a part  one  never 


gruously  as  though  she  were  the  village 
belle  on  the  Feast  Day,  and  although 
she  sang  the  music  smoothly  and  with 
great  purity  of  tone  her  impersonation 
lacked  blood,  lire  and  passion.  As  Juliet. 
Marguerite,  Hero,  the  Countess  in  "The 


V«.Se  • AV  *.■•  a,  IJCkl  t.  Viit; 

^ tires  of  studying,  a part  that  always 
] allurts  you  on  to  sUll  greater  achieve- 
ments. It  is  the 


There  is  the  man  whom  Avicenna 
knew;  if  any  poisonous  thing  bit  him, 
it  died  forthwith,  while  he  went 
peaceably  about  his  business.  "At 
last  there  set  upon  him  a larger  sort 
of  serpent,  which  having  bitten  him, 
the  man  was  cast  into  a fever  for  two 
days,  but  the  serpent  died  presently 
upon  it." 


iaily  the  gorgeous  uniform,  and  what:  Marriage  of  Figaro.”  Mme.  Eames 

inducement  is  there  when  there  is  charmed  by  ^ 

v»a%»  or^r^oprnno^»  In  “PaiStaff  as  OU6  01 


no  wrong  to  right,  for  many  to  sell 
themselves  as  food  for  cannon. 


It  Is  a relief  to  turn  from  the  luxu- 
rious life  of  dwellers  in  the  stately 
homes  of  England,  too  often  connected 
by  a passageway  with  the  divorce 
court,  to  the  simple  manners  of  the 
great  army  of  the  "lower  class,"  the 
And  what  should  be  thought  of  the  ijone  and  sinew  of  Great  Britain.  The 
“ ' . - - rr,,-.-  „i)ggg,j  assailant  was  a compatriot  of 

Pietro  Mascagni,  one  Orsi.  whose 
name  was  readily  anglicized  as 
" ’Orse-eye."  The  complainant  testi- 
fied as  follows  before  the  magistrate; 

"Well,  I don’t  mind  tellin'  yer,  gen- 
tlemen, I knock  off  work  abaht  'arf- 
to  sleep,  yet  would  he  very  aptly  and  past  12,  and  nat  rally  I go  into  the ; xosca,  made  famous  here  in  theatre  and 
learnedly  discourse  of  anything  P^O' j •un^'y,°I  i 


i man  known  to  Garslas  at  Horto?  This 
strange  person  was  counselor  to 
Nizamoxa.  "He  would  eat  three  shiv- 
ers of  opium,  which  weighed  10  drams 
and  more;  and  though  he  seemed  al- 
ways to  be  stupid,  and  as  one  ready 


her  appearance  In  "Falstaff”  as  one  of 
the  Wives  of  Windsor  was  a most  pleas- 
ing apparition.  She  is  also  known  as 
Sieglinde  and  as  Aida,  parts  that  are 
not  by  any  means  purely  lyrical;  and  in 
them  she  displayed  a certain  progress 
in  histrionic  art.  that  is  to  say.  th.-- 
composition  of  each  part  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  and  there  was  at  least 
a-n  attempt  iU  spontaneity,  a desire  to 
depart  from  the  conventional  grooves. 
Aida  is  another  part  which  has  been 
regarded  as  outside  of  her  capabilities 
and  yet  this  same  progress  was  evident 
in  her  impersonation  of  the  Egyptian 
slave. 

Mme.  Eames’s  Late  Ergperiment. 

Her  latest  experiment  has  been  in 
the  trying  and  melodramatic  part  of 


- - ,;reatest  part  1 liave 

in  my  repertoire— for  my  head."  i 


rithi; 


.« 


ill 


lint  lit® 

U::<. 


\ 


i 


,1 


pounded  to  him." 


me  mates  In  the  public- ouse,  and  go  ””  ' 

over  the  road  to  the  corphy-shop  to  Karnes  in  this  part.  Criticism 

'ave  two  sossidges  and  some  scarlet  j,,  y„rk  was  kindly  and  encoc 


public- ouse  to  ave  a glarse  o beer;  ; , ,„g  Bernhardt  and  Tcrnina, 

and  then  gettm  a bit  ungry,  I leave!  , ,v^  nieasure  of  se  ina 

me  majes  In  the  public-'ouse.  and  go'''®  i®*-  Pleasure  of  se-mj. 

There  is  Thrasyas,  who  would  often 
put  down  whole  handfuls  of  hellebore 
without  annoyance  or  harm.  There  is 
the  sumptuously  beautiful  maiden 
portrayed  by  Hawthorne.  There  is 

the  noble  army  of  spider-de\ ourei  'em’."  'weil,  J says,  ir  yer  want  an  a singmg  - — — - 

from  the  German  'cellist  high  m ducal  know  wot  I call  'em.  I don't  mind  heralno  is  complex  and  makes  im- 
favor  who  ate  the  insects  immoder-  ' tellin’  yer.  Wot  I call  'em  is  stooed-i  perious  demands  on  the  resources  of 

.lelv 'because  they  seemed  to  him  like  I up  saveIoy.s.  They’re  a good  deal  the  most  capaibie  pla^  actress.  I he 

ately  Dec  > i ,v.r.i-c  nwo  tiiat  than  wot  thev're  Iik>!  ,.-vvr.ir.  of  emotion  must  be 

lldest 


ave  two  sossidges  ana  some  scarlet  j,,  kindly  and  encour- 

beans;  and  when  the  sossidges  come  . 4,j  admitted  that  the  music 

they  warn’t  no  good  so  I make  a few  infinite  charm,  but  un- 

observations.  Take  em  away,  I says.  r.f  Pnerini  In 

=“  -Call  them  things  sossidges!’  •Well!  I " ./.roiv  kS  Th^ 

is  dunno.’  says  'Orse-eye:  ‘but  if  yer  Tosca  is  seldom  p y 
i-o  don’t  call  ’em  sossidges,  wot  do  yer  ov(?r:\  is  a melodrama  and  • 

; ifall  ’em?*  ’Well/  I says,  ‘if  yer  want  all  a singing  opera.  The  part  of  the 

•nl  ' . . ^ T __11  . T B , .r„_  r^■r,(^  Tnakf-s  im- 


...  spiders,  which  she 'would  not  only  counter  and  'olds  me  down  while  beautiful 

eat.  but  delighted  in  that  feeding,  and  anuvver  of  ’em  punches  me  on  the  ,mowledge  of  vocal  art.  a 

yet  continued  in  good  habit  of  body."  “Ose.  aeiiherate  handsome  face,  a“  sumptuous  figure. 

Ah.  the  spider  eaters!  See  "The  The-  first  opera  was  ^ gorgeous  costumee.  It  IS  refreshing 

atreofInL'ts;  or  Lesser  Living  Crea- | j invenilon.  fee  that  realizing  these  conditions 

^ IV  n-v-  X cally  as  any  piece  of  macniner}  ..  . surround  success,  she  is  not 

tures,”  a most  elaboriHe  work  by  1 . medicine,  A little  .^^ed,  does  not  give  way  to  fold- 

^jouffet.  Doctor  in  Physic  (London,  Florenllne  music  lovers  met!  ^ hands,  but  buckles  herself 

1658).  for  the  story  of  the  great  lady  over  three  centuries  ago  to  try  to  catch  .^he  task, 

of  England  then  living  who  would  not  the  secret  of  the  Greek  drama  and  re-  m.ade  his  first  appearancj  in 

i^ove  off  eating  of  them  store  that  form  of  art  to  the  world;  for  - . ..  . - — 

lecve  off  eating  or  tnem.  become  the 


Why  Scotti  Likes  America. 

Scott!  has  mado  many  friends  in  this 
country,  for  he  has  a most  genial  na- 
ture. He  says  one  reason  why  hi 
likes  American  audiences  Is  because 
they  n-ever  hiss. 

"It  a beginning  Is  bad  they  have 
charity  enough  In  their  hearts  to  re- 
frain from  making  you  feel  that  It 
was  all  your  fault.  -\nd  so  by  tlio 
ond  of  the  act  you  can  puH  yourself 
together  and  ■ by  thu  bme  the  play  is 
finished  you  cau  make  all  sijrla  cl 

amends  for  the  bad  start.  Whereas, 
if  you  are  once  hissed,  you  are  dis- 
cci:  raged  beyond  recovery,  and  go 
from  bad  to  worse  and  end  ignominl- 
ously.” 

The  season  this  far  in  New  York  lias 
been  characterized  by  the  revival  or 
rather  by  the  unusual  attention  given 
to  Verdi’s  operas,  and  there  is  reason 
for  thi.s.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
every  music  Io\"er  hears  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Grau  to  revive  "The  Masked  Dali." 
Bostonians  may  find  a selfish  pleasure 
In  the  performance  because,  by  the 
caprice  of  the  'Italian  censor,  the  scene 
of  this  tragedy  is  laid  in  Boston  and 
the  -Governor  (!)  of  the  city  figures  in 
it  prominently.  The  story,,  as  is  well 
known,  is  that  of  the  assassination  of 
Gustav  III.  of  Sweden,  but  at  the  time 
this  opera  was  written  kings  were  not 
murdered  on  the  stage,  nor  were  such 
rulers  as  Francis  1.  allowed  to  sing 
either  tenor  or  baritone  in  a dl.ssolule 
part.  This  was  true  of  Italy,  for  in 
France  Auber  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
his  opera  founded'  on  the  same  subject 
"Gustav  HI,”  and  the  galop  that  Is 
played  in  the  ball  room  before  the  as- 
sassination of  the  king  was  heard  in  all 
the  nristocratio  parlors  of  Paris. 

Another  opera  of  Verdi’s  that  will  in 
all  probability  be  revived  is  ")3rnanl.’’ 
which  was  first  given  licre  by  the  fa- 
moiis  Havanna  Opera  Company,  drove!^ 
the  city  Verdi-mad.  and  the  spell  then 
cast  by  this  melodic  magician  has  nev- 
er been  dissipated. 
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We  cite  the  living  as  well  as  the|elave  of  contvi^punUsts 

1 not.  us€d  to  portrsj  emotion  or  to 

d.ead  in  our  praise  of  famous  men  and  dramatic  situation, 

women.  Glory  be  to  the  poison-eaters  „p(r.s  war*  given  at  Florence! 

at  Washington.  Glory  be  to  Mr.  [„  15^.  u given  In  the  house  of  one 

Dagin,  the  French  ento-nologist.  who  of  the  music  lovers  anj  Inventor.^,  and 
has  eaten  several  hundreds  of  species  some  years  afterward  the  public 

insects  cooked  and  raw— whose  r.oa  ^ Vt/i/'wx  Tfi  rx  f tt  cifl  {f 


of  insects  cooked  and  raw-whose  art  became  tashionable 

chief  culinary  triumph  is  cockroach  „„„  ,r,a  Par- ' 

SOUP,  infinitely  superior  to  bi.sque:  ^"„VirG^lvrd?g?iR^^^^^ 

"Pound  your  cockroaches  in  a mortar;  “ ' .jpg^ate  to  write  librettos,  com- 


dld  not  hesitate  to  write  librettos,  corn- 
put  in  a sieve,  and  pour  in  boiling  p^gp  m'jcic.  attend  to  stage  manage- 
water  or  beef  stock."  And  glory  to  ment  and  costumes  and  often  take  pan 

For  the  la.st  200 


the  fearle.ss  consumei-s  of  Bru.s.sels  In  the  performance 


sprouts  and  English  muffins. 


Gil  Bias,  the  well-known  Parisian 
journal,  will  soon  change  its  charac- 
ter. It  has  been  famous  for  tales  and 
jests  which  would  soil  the  hands  of  a 
deaf-and-dumb  man  in  the  repeating 


years  Opera  has  been  one  of  the  "‘ost 
fashionable  amusements  of  the  world. 


this  country  in  this  city  wHtre  he  irl- 
i mplied  glori  iusly.  A\  hen  the  lint 
came  here  his  intonation  was  for  .he 
most  part  pure  and  the  richness  of  his 
voice  and  the  grace  of  his  performanco 
established  him  firmly  as  a favorite. 
After  he  left  this  city,  and  cam.i  the 
next  sc.asoii  from  Purls  to  New  York 
he  seemed  to  be  under  a sea-spell,  for 
his  intonation  was  frequently  faulty, 
and  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  tame 
ready  control  of  his  tones;  but  when 
he  last  visited  this  city  he  was  again 
a tenor  cf  the  first  rank  and  in  such 
parts  as  Don  Jose  and  Othello,  a player 
of  remarkable  intensity  and  authority. 
His  Othelio  i.s  not  so  boisterous  and 
elemental  as  that  of  Tamagno  nor 
has  ho  the  phenomenal  voice  that  di»! 
tlnguishes  this  heroic  Italian  from  all 
tenor-s  of  this  period,  but  in  the  art  of 
phrasing  and  in  the  still  greater  art  of 
dramatic  self  control  or  in  the  modul-a- 
tion  of  his  pas-sicn.  Alviarez  proves 
himself  a formidable  rival. 


;-5i  k 


«!ll 

t*id 


* 


- Caprices  of  the  Singers. 

Enormous  suir.s  ha%e  been  paid  fa- 
vored singers.  The  caprices  of  th^eiie 
singers,  their  dres.s.  their  tastes,  the  r 

deaf-and-dumb  man  in  the  repeating  of  th?  periods 

of  them.  It  has  also  been  famous  for  singers  dazzled, 

the  drawings  of  Steinlein.  They  say  yionarchs  such  as  Louis  XIV.  Fre<Ieric: 
the  name  was  given  to  the  journal  be-  the  Great  and  the  Mad  King  of  Ba- 
cause  its  readers  were  to  be  varia  did  not  hesitate  to  squand<^ 
among  the  Cass  familiar  to  Le  Sage’s  ---“g/rtaltr  b^t 
hero.  And  now  Gil  Bias  is  to  become  “ *gg  ^.-rue  liere  the.  history  of  lago  of  the  first  performance  i"  I'-®" 
a "really  literary  newspaper."  It  is  opera.  The  wish  is  merely  at  the  York  was  Scotti,  the  baritone  " ® 

doubtful  whether  among  the  new  con-  present  time  to  call  attention  to  some  now  In  America  for  his  our  ' 

of  the  more  prominent  opera  singers  One  third  of  his  operatic  life  has  been 

onent  In  this  country  but  he  mado  Ins 


Scotti’s  Fourth  Season  Here. 

Thev  that  saw  the  performance  of 
"Othello”  given  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
la=t  season  realized  the  enormous 
aUengtii  oS  Verdi’s  masterpiece.  The 


Boston’s  Tuneful  Weakness. 
Boston  still  has  a weakness  for  op- 
eratic tunes,  wlUch  are  despised  by  = 
m.any  compos-irs  because  they  cannot 
write  thorn.  The  opera  as  a thing  of 
fasiiion.  varies  in  form  from  di-cadu  to 
ufcade.  and  many  of  the  ornaments  of 
these  early  Italian  operas  now  se^m 
curiously  old-fashionod  and  out  01 
place-  ’but  even  In  this  early  opera, 
"Ernanl.”  there  Is  the  tremendous  force, 
vitality  of  the  greatest  of  lullau 
opera  writers.  There  is  the  italioiza- 
tion  of  the  dramatic  situation  by  sim- 
ple direct,  pa.-slonaie  music,  and  there 
are  bv.t  few  things  in  opera  more  pro- 
foundly moving  than  the  final  trio  in 
‘•Feparii  ’’  "The  Masked  Ball'  is  of 
the  later  period,  and  while  the  wM.Ith 
of  melody  is  still  pronounced,  more 
thought  is  given  to  dramatic  muh, 
there  Is  a firmer  grasp,  there  is  a 
er  concentration,  and  the  germs 
Verdi’s  later  style  are  clearly  seen 
ti;ls  first  of  the  latt.er  operas. 

Prominent  among  the  ®. 

f pera-s  by  Verdi  is  de  Marchl,  wh. 
made  a sensation  here  last  .season 
the  soldier  in  "Alda.”  and 
fortunate  hero  of  Tc.sca.  An  ofilcefl 
by  profession,  he  has  a distin^uishe  . 
bearing  a.rd  while  he  i.s  an  actor  o 
considerable  self  control,  and  ‘’®®®  ‘1° 
push  passion  to  frenzy,  he  is  a str.K 
ing  figure  and  is  always  in  the  i o •,, 
the  dramatic  canvas,  boldly  J'"* 

His  voice  is  brilll.int,  sonorous  in  pas 
sages  which  demaiui  force,  persua- 


-Is 


[■(;  Xiindcr  v ''^1 

without  tlie  Blonti.it®  tlnit  <iis- 
sfO  luany  [■'rfiicli  ami  italiau 
Is  of  ilie  inod-.rn  school. 

theff  Comes  Back  Wedded. 

|:l  Schpff  has  marrhrt  si-.u'P  sho 
1 kcre.  She  leg.  is  ambitious 

Ireams  of  slnjtin»  all  tho  parts, 
the  possible  exception  of  Isolde. 
bi  lave  been  consIder(^d  the  property 
er  prima  donnas..  She  is  a sou- 
oC  sparking  vivacity  and  fascin- 
manners.  Whether  she  will  ba 
seriously  in  serious  parts  re- 
to  be  seen. 

what  .shall  be  said  of  Marcella 
Ich?  She  is  still  the  first  of 
s in  Mozart'.s  opcr.as  and  in  the 
parts  of  Meyerbeer  and  other 
>sers;  her  brilli.ance  is  still  undis- 
Last  year  she  made  an  un~ 
late  experiment  by  appearing  in 
eWLski’s  opera:  unfortunate,  be- 
noither  the  part  nor  music  was 
j gulshed.  This  year  she  has  al- 
^appeared  in  “La  Boheme.”  which 
rst  made  known  to  us  by  Melba. 
: ‘'Tosca,”  this  opera  is  lyrical.  The 
seems  admirably  adapted  to  her 
and  the  only  (lufsiion  is  whether 
ill  be  able  to  portray  sympatheti- 
the  lifo  and  tho  death  of  the  poor 
te. 

ki  has  been  heard  here  in  many 
in  operas  by  Wagner  and  others. 
; a woman  of  experience,  always 
1 and  conscientious,  and  as  Elsa 
enta  she  has  fine  moments.  All  in 
le  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
in  singers  that  have  visited  us  of 
ears. 

imann-Hcinck  is  another  singer 
v.l  IS  a favorite  in  this  country.  Her 
oJ|is  one  of  unusual  beauty  and  pow- 
1 she  has  undoubted  temperament 
at  times  le;ids  her,  i^coording  to 
^ aimer  of  the  German  opera  house, 
ni  xaggeration  both  of  dramatic  and 
methods;  when  she  does  not  g'ive 
o her  temperament  and  the  desire 
■ase  an  audience  at  any  cost,  she 
ring  and  impressive. 

Ise  Homer,  an  American  girl,  was 
nown  here  as  a church  singer  and 
lejjife  in  opera  has  been  told  many 
in  the  Journal.  She  has  unu^al 
onal  gifts  and  does  not  suffer  from. 
hH  elf-consciousness  that  injures  so 
dy  the  progress  of  many  American 
n In  their  operatic  careers.  Prob- 
her  finest  impersonation  thus  far 
a,t  of  Amneris  in  “Aida.”  While 
performance  may  be  reasonably 
sed  in  various  detail,  there  is 
in  It  to  praise  unreservedly.  Mrs. 
r has  studied  carefully  and  intel- 
ly  and  realizes  that  she  is  by  no 
3 at  the  goal  of  her  ambition.  With 
atural  gifts,  her  promise  is  bright 
fc  le  future. 


Jeygai-d,  Too,  Has  Married. 


'WSS  at  fir.st  ati^rcITe- tralTj-i.'is  hr  wrlti'  n a letter?  Dnen  he  takf 
J.ayer.  Later  on  he  jiiined  tho  Op 'ru-l  vi  rmouth  and  bittor.s?  I.s  he  at  law 

Jomiiiuo  in  P..rls,  sang  for  a time  In  with  Sonzognn?  Has  he  made  friend 
Ital.v  and  then  joiiied  the  forces  of  again  with  Kieordi?  Huh  he  forglver 
All . Gr.iu.  In  large  opera  houses  he  is  the  baufllt  chief  d’Annunzio?  Once 
Inclined  to  force  bis  voice,  but  when  in  a hundred  times  I timidly  asked,  ‘J.- 
he  siiig.s  he  Is  effective  and  sympa-  he  being  performed?’  and  everyone 
tbetic,  and  bis  performance  of  Canii  howled  back.  ‘Yes,  the  "JIaschore,”  in 


is  by  no  means  to  be  carcles.sly  dis- 
missed. 

De  Retizke  Still  Chief  Bass. 

Edouard  de  Be.s'zkc  still  is  the  leading 
bas.s  of  Mr.  Gran’s  great  company.  He 
keeps  his  popularity  through  the  years. 
In  the  absence  of  Plancon  many  bass 
p;vrt.3  will  be  sung  by  Alarcel  Journet. 
who  has  hitherto  appeared  in  campar- 
ativcly  secondary  parts.  He  is  a man 
with  a large  repeftory,  and  may  be 
described  as  a serious,  painstaking  ar- 
tist. 

Miss  Bauermeister  was  not  here  last 
season  and  she  was  sorely  missed,  for 


se  ven  cities  to  recall  the  .sev.  n wonders 
of  the  world,  the  seven  hill.s  of  Home, 
the  seven  stars  In  the  Great  Bear.’  Hoy 
glad  I was  that  the  practical  Amoricaiif 
I liad  locked  him  up;  how  I hated  th« 
I idiO't  that  bailed  liim  out.” 


’’Baedhus,”  a new  billet  in  two  acts, 
music  by  Edmond  Duvemoy,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  opera,  Paris,  Nov.  f6 
The  scenario  i.s  founded  on  a manu- 
script libretto  of  Mermet,  who  has  .<=e: 
music  to  it,  impossible  oper.a  musk 
they  say.  Bacchus  Invades  India.  Kinf 
Darsatha.  a sort  of  Indian  King  Cole 
raises  no  army;  he  drinks  deep,  inhale! 
perfumes,  and  watches  the  Bayaderes 
An  old  fakir  reproaches  the  King  fo 
his  indolence,  and  advises  him  to  sent 


she  has  an  astounding  repertory  and 
can  fill,  at  a moment’s  notice,  almost 
any  part,  from  that  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  to  that  of  either  one  of  the  beautiful  priestess  ladma  to  moe 

companions  of  Carmen.  Nor  would  it  Bacchus,  who  will  welcome  her,  an< 
be  surprising  to  see  her  at  any  time  then  poison  the  invader  s win 

come  out  in  the  dress  of  Besdemona  eiip.  ladma  is  led  to  the  demigod  '. 


or  Isolde.  It  is  a pity  that  she  does 


is  led 

tent,  and  just  as  she  is  about  to  pou 


not  write  her  reminiscences. 


for  she  poison  she  discovers  that  she  love 


him.  The  people  have  taken  advanta.i 
of  the  general  debauch  to  attack  th 


has  been  thrown  in  contact  with  so 
many  prima  donnas  and  tenors,  she 
knows  so  w'ell  the  weaknesses,  the  fol-  enemy,  and  they  shut  up  Aadma  in 
bles,  the  vanity,  the  generosity  and  the  cave  to  starve,  Bacchus  and  his  fc 
kindliness  of  her  companions,  that 


vprs  come  to  the  rescue  and  there 


truthful  account  of  her  own  experi-  u j-jmt  at  future  marriage.  They  say 
ences  would  be  invaluable  to  the  future 


historian  of  operatic  conditions  during 
the  last— -n-e  shall  not  say  how  many 
years. 

David  Bispham  is  another  of  the' 
Americans  in  Mr.  Grau’s  company.  The 
versatility  of  this  baritone  is  not  fully 
appreciated  in  America.  He  has  sung 
many  parts  in  England  that  are  un- 
known to  us  here.  In  this  city  his 
Telramund  has  been  justly  applauded 
and  bis  Alberich  is  a striking  imper- 
sonation. He  has  appeared  as  lago 
in  New  York,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  'Will  repeat  the  performance  in  this 
city.  Study  in  Mr.  Bispham’s  case 
means  much,  for  he  is  a man  of  remark- 
able intelligence  and  one  who  studies 
his  impersonation  from  evei'y  conceiv- 
able view-point.  He  has  long  been 
anxious  to  play  the  part  of  Falstaff  in 
this  country,  and  may  he  do  so,  if  only 
for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  comic 
opera  that  disputes  with  “The  Barber 
of  Seville”  and  “The  Marriage  of  Fi- 
garo,” the  proud  position  of  master- 
piece. 

Conductors  of  the  Season. 

The  conductors  this  season  are  Mr. 
Manchinelli.  one  of  the  most  successful 


jOuvernoy’s  music  is  not  v.'ithout  color 
hnd  dash,  but  it  is  at  times  noisy  or 
dull. 

* « * 

The  taste  for  the  set  ballet  sems  to 
be  dead  in  this  country,  nor  do  any 
famous  ballet  dancers  visit  us.  Yet, 
there  was  a time  in  Boston  W'hen  Mr. 
Emerson^and  Miss  Fuller  sounded  forth 
Orphic  praise  at  the  sight  of  Fanny 
Elssler. 

Perhaps  you  smiled  w’hen  you  read 
that  Miss  Isadore  Duncan  had  danced 
to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders  in 
seme  foreign  city  the  “Spring”  of  Bot- 
ticelli. Y'et  the  ancient  dancers  praised 
|by  the  philosophers  and  poets  ’’danced 
Ajax”  or  ’’danced  Europa”  or  “danced 
the  banquet  that  Tantalus  gave  to  the 
gods,  the  slaughtered  Pelops  and  his 
ivory  s’noulder.”  Pantomime,  comedy, 
tragedy,  all  found  expression  in  the 
dance.  And  Ducian  tells  a strange 
story  of  a celebrated  dancer  who  once 
was  performing  the  part  of  Ajax  crazed 
by  tho  injustice  of  Ulysses:  be  “over- 
acted it  beyond  all  bounds  of  decent  im- 
itation, and  instead  of  acting  the  mad- 
man, raved  and  behaved  in  such  a 
manner  that  everybody  thought  him 


iiille  Scygard  has  had  several 
ienoes  since  she  was  last  seen 
among  them  her  marriage  with 
i,  Fischer,  which,  it  Is  reported,  is 
Mli.ssolved.  She  is  a singer  who  has 
polished  methods  of  the  Op<;ra 
que.  She  is  never  extrava.gant, 
ard,  or  common,  hut  her  refine- 
I is  not  too  ladylike  and  her 
thtfuh:ess,  never  Dads  to  stiffness, 
has  :-  n agreeable,  flexible  voice, 
i .she  unacquainted  with  the  mean.s 
>!oring  it  for  the  sake  o-f  impres- 
Morc  than  once  she  has  proved 
xcellent  substitute  for  Oalve. 

.irge  Anthes  is  one  of  the  new 
finerian  tenors.  He  comes  from 
len,  where  foi'  some  time  he  was 
rnament  of  the  opera  house.  In 
of  all  remonstrances  he  broke  his 
gem-?nt  for  the  sake  of  an  Amor- 
reputation.  This  means,  ofi 
e,  ithaf  he  will  be  deprived  of  his 
on,  unless  in  some  way  or  other! 
lakes  his  peace  -with  the  manage- 
when  he  returns.  He  first  studied! 
violin.  His  father  and  younger 
icr  are  singing  teachers  and  he 
fit  singing  for  a long  time  before 
aiig  in  his  first  concert.  His  chief 
I are  Dohengrin,  Tannhaeuser, 
her.  Doge  and  Siegfried, 
riipuinari  is  still  a universal  favor- 
He  is  perhaps  most  keenly  en-| 
1 by  the  vast  majority  as  FlgaJl9 
lossini’s  opera;  but  by  all  odds  his 
;t  impepsonalion  is  that  of  the  jeal- 
Ford  in  “Falstaff."  It  seems  some- 
3 as  it  he  did  not  have  full  oppor- 
y for  the  display  of  his  talents 
for  artistic  growth.  As  a rule  he  is 
in  the  same  operas  season  -after 
»!Cin,  and  it  would  be  a great  pleas- 
' TOto  see  him  in  a new'  part. 

Hfeiles  Gillibert  is  a most  delightful 
Perhaps  his  size  has  somethlr.B 
|)  with  the  contagious  jollity  which 
SF'irss.  He  is  admirable  in  ever\i~ 
he  does,  even  in  song  recital,  and 
1 not  merely  a singing  comedian, 
an  actor,  who,  in  dignified  roitS, 
hands  at  once  respect  and  admlra- 
His  voice,  of  liberal  compass  and 
ne  quality,  has  been  most  admlv- 
trained. 

igiiac  oame  from  the  South  of 


le^de^rTf ’’opera’ now  living.  He  has  mad  in  good  earnest.  He  tore  the 
an  authority  that  is  uneciualled,  a fine  clothes  off  the  back  of  one  of  the  time- 
ad  sympaithe^tic  taste,  and  not  onjy  the  beaterS; 


and  snatched  the  flute  out  of 


will  but  the  knowledge  to  bring  out  the 
salient  points  of  a composer’s  work. 

While  he  makes  these  points  effectively, 
he  never  slurs  the  detail  and  this  is  the 
more  surprising  when  one  remembers 
that  Mr.  Manchinelli  is  himself  a com- 
poser of  operas.  His  “Hero  and  Lcan- 
der”  is  to  be  revived  this  season  and  it 
is  a pity  his  new  opera,  “Francesca  da 
Rimini,”  will  not  be  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Flon,  an  assistant  conductor,  has 
already  displayed  his  capabilities  in 
this  city.  He  is  more  or  less  of  the 
routine  conductor,  but  excellent  per- 
formances ha've  been  heard  under  his  . . ... 

direction,  and  while  he  may  not  have  i the  skies  for  his  piano  playing  in 
the  magnetism,  the  acuteness,  or  the  London  on  Deo.  3.  ‘ ^ 


a performer’s  mouth,  and  struck  a by- 
stander with  it,  and  made  a hole  in  the 
hr-acl  of  Ulysses  while  exulting  in  his 
victory;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hat  which  by  good  luck  he  had  on,  that 
took  off  the  force  of  ihe  blow,  poor 
Ulysses  'would  have  lost  his  life  by  the 
rage  of  a dancer.  The  maddest  part  of 
the  affair  was,  that  the  spectators  were 
infected  W’ith  his  madness,  a number 
of  them  jumped  up,  stamped,  shouted, 
and  threw  off  their  clothes  as  if  they 
were  out  of  their  senses.” 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  praised  Busoni 


flaming  temperament  of  some  others, 
the  orchestra  seldom  goes  wrong  under 
his  direction. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hertz  will  conduct  operas 
of  Wagner  for  some  time.  He  has  been 
a conductor  at  the  Breslau  Opera 
House,  where  he  enjoyed  respect,  and 
has  appeared  as  conductor  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  in  London. 


distinguished  chiefly  by  four  qualities 
— strength,  delicacy,  variety  and  right 
sentiment.  . . . There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  Busoni  in  his  most  in- 
spired moments  is  one-  of  the  greatest 
living  piano  players." 

I gave  not  long  ago  the  news  about 
Alancinelli’s  new  opera,  “Francesca  da 
Rimini”  and  commented  on  lihe  fact 
1 that  no  opera  thus  entit'.ed  had  been 
• * * I successful.’  It  appears  that  Napraw- 

All  the  Italian  newspapers  do  not 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Pietro  Alascagni  others.  He  nas  \\n 

'V'ho  is  ground  under  t’ne  hieel  of  the|®'P®f®  founded  on  d .■  nnunzio  s < ^ , 

American  oppressor.  The  Resto  del  ^nd  it  will  soon,  be  pio  uce 

Carlino  published  an  amusing  article! Ptersbu-rg. 

which  appeared,  translated,  in  tho  Mu-  ”&iul  and  D.avid’  is  the  ti  e ° * 

slcal  Courier.  opera  by  C,  Nielsen  produced  tne  other 

When  the  news  came  that  Mascagni  day  at  Copenhagen.  Does  Dav.d  piay 
had  been  arrested  the  writer  exclaimed:  a fantasia  on  the  harp,  and  is  tlieie  a 
“It  was  time.”  ' chorus.  “Saul  hath  slrun  his  thousands, 

“The  jails  of  Boston  are  neat  and  and  David  his  ten  thousands? 

commodious.  The  Americans  love  art,  Reginald  de  Koven  eoinducted  ^ the 

the  warden  will  give  the  maestro  a first  concert  of  the  Washington  Sym- 
nice  room  with  a piano,  iwith  v.’indows  Iphony  Orchestra,  Dec.  8.  Beren.ce 
looking  on  the  placid  Charles,  with 'Tho.'npson  wrote  concerning  him  in  the 
j flowers  on  the  window  sill,  and  Alas-  Concert-Goer:  “As  a conductor  Air.  de 
icagni,  at  last  away  from  Pesaro,  fr.im  Koven  is  more  acrobatic  than  some 
i $-iOO,-000  and  his  terrible  friends  in  Italy, 'Others,  though  not  so  much  so  as  is 
will  have  brought  from  home  his  hun-  Emil  Paur.  In  beating  time  be  employs 
dred  pipes  and  written  some  music— a|  a rather  large  swing  of  the  arm,  and 
little  bit  of  music.”  | his  body  and  head  sway  considerably. 

He  likened  Alascagni  to  Dreyfus  and  His  baton  is  vigorous  and  commands 
the  Town  Council  of  Pesaro  to  the  court!  attention  and  a clcar-cut  execution.  He 
! martial  at  Rennes,  and  then  said  ;,j  has  his  men  well  in  hand  and  is  dc- 
I “Every  morning  I awoke  with  a night-|  cidedly  master  of  the  situation.  If  his 
i mare.  Plas  Alascagni  changed  hisj  instruments  are  inattentive  as  'W' iv  the 
'stockings?  Has  he  insulted  the  Alayor?! 'trombones  in  the  opening  number,  ho 


O IV.  , fit  i.ni.ily  . ;i,.,n."  | 

I Liu-.-n  (j^i’>->rt.  Uv-  i;-tcly ! 

!|'lirr:il  (ht;  enthusi.i -'ni  of  .J'  - Cil.-.-fi! 

I I'Ul.Iic  lo  .such  a liiv'rc-  by  his  f -’o- j 
I formance  that  policemen  iv-tc  ealletl  in 
lo  clisiier.se  the  audh-nre  ljid'.v..rd.  Tin- 
! cnthij-siasm  of  Air.  ,\la.sca-;ni’s  mii..ig-r 
I was  .stirred  by  It.ilian  mniOc-  to  :-n.-h 
i a iioint  that  he  teb-gi apheci  .Ma\-or  Lov/ 

I from  afar  for  policemen  to  escort  tin 
composer  in  .streets  of  New  york. 

I Nordioai  will  sing  the  jiart  of  Si- g- 
linde  for  the  first  time  at  the  Prliiz 
Rcgtnfs  'rhratre  in  Alunich  next  .sea- 
son. She  will  apoar  thl.;  wiiiiitcr,  as 
a member  of  Air.  Gran’s  coni’Min,, . in 
“La  Gioconda.”  and  in  .a  part  that  .she 
has  never  .sung.  'I’he  oiiera  iis  -lf  is 
vfell  worth  revival. 

'i'he  N.  Y.  Sun  says  that  Alr.s.  Kirkby- 
jLunn,  who  is  now  at  the  Alttropolltan, 
made  lit'i*  first  apiie'-iranc,*  in  c)per.-i  t'..st 
summer  at  Covent  Cai-d.-n.  Dear,  di-.ir: 
She  created  a part  in  .Stanford’.s’ 
mils  O’Bricii”  in  ISOG;  siie  sang  Orlr  c-i 
Brangaene.  Ii’ricka,  Carnic-n,’’  Siebol, 
with  the  Carl  P.u.sa  company,  and  she 
created  a part  at  thi.s  .same  ''ny  -,,t 
! Garden  in  AlacCnnii's  “Di  irniid”  .'iqiT), 
Siegfried  Wagner  has  almost  finiriied 
j a third  o-pera.  There  is  the  cu.stomarj. 

I and  foolish  mystery  about  the  title  ..nd 
j the  cont-;-iUs— customary,  th.at  is,  in  th-c 
Bayreuth  household.  The  first  per- 
fermance  wil  be  at  Leinsic  .s/tm  tim, 
next  year. 

Ibsen’s  “Tho  Festival  at  Solhnng’’’ 
turned  into  an  oper.a  with  music  tv 
tHenhammer  ha.s  been  produced  at 
Stockholm.  At  least,  so  it  is  re  ported.  ' 
But  same  yiars  ago  Stenhammor 
'wrote  inciden'tal  music  for Ib.^en’s  piece, 
'this  recals  the  fact  that  music  to  thi.s 
piece  is  among  the  manuscripts  of 

Hugo  Wolf,  who  is  still  living  in  a 
madhouse. 

Kreisler  wa.s  furiously  applauded  at 
a Colonne  concert  in  Paris  Nov.  ?3, 
when  he  played  Alondelssohn’s  concerto 

and  Tartini’s  “Devil’s  Trill.” Sibyl 

Sanderson  is  engaged  for  the  Aladrid 

epera  se.ason.  Tho  Sultan  Abd-ul-  ; 

Azis  has  hired  20  French,  German,  Ital-  i 
ian  and  Spanish  .s-oprano.s  and  contral-  | 
tos  to  give  concerts  in  his  harem.  The  i 
engagemont  is  for  three  months.  Did  I 
not  ipoor  Laura  Schirmi’r  hav'e  a some  I 
what  similar  contract?  I 

It  is  reported  that  Lord  Byron'.s 
’’Alanfred”  with  ‘Schumann’s  music  will 
be  brought  out  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre, 

Pari.", Tasso  is  the  hero  of  a new 

opera  by  th-e  Count  d’Harconrt. 

A new  comic  opera  by  Planquelte 

will  be  produced  simultaneously  at 
Paris.  Berlin,  Rome  and  London  eariy 
in  April.  Planquette  is  still  the  com- 
poser of  ."The  Chimes  of  Norm  indy.” 
“Willy”  contributed  some  bitter  lines 
to  go  with  a caricature  of  this  composer 
piibli.3hed  in  "Assiette  au  Bonrre.” 
"His  mother  help'ed  him  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  ‘Les  Clcickes  de  Corntville.’  By 
himself  he  has  manufactured  a heap  of 
operettas  not  much  woi'se  than  'Rip,' 
and  he  wondc-r.s  why  t'.iey  have  not  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  that  one.  Tunes  for 

fimnlo  boot-stitchcr.s.” Henry  E. 

Ford,  organist  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  for 
GO  year.",  will  soon  retire  from  active 

duty. Aleyer  Helmiind’.s  ono-act  opera 

“Trischkii,;  or,  an  Adventure  of  Tag- 
lioni,”  and  Augu.st  E.ina’s  new  opera, 
“The  Hereditary  Princess,”  will  soon  be 
performed  at  Berlin. 

'“Lancelot”  in  the  Referee  (LondoJr) 
makes  tho  assertion  that  comparalive- 
iy  few  public  singers  are  acquair.t-'d 
with  the  best  songs  that  are  written: 
“Were  it  otherwise  I feel  sure  we  shoul.l 
liave  more  of  the  st  rle.o  of  fine  s-ang.s 
by  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  the  set  of  18  by 
Sir  A.  A'lackenzie.  the  bc.st  examples  of 
Dr.  Cowen'3  genius,  and  other  com- 
posers.” "Dr.  Cowen's  genius!”  I do 
not  blame  singers  for  neglecting  such 
aoagiS,  5 should  like  to  hear  Air. 
W.  V.  Hurlstone’.s  new  tunes,  esce  i y 
“The  Phantom  Wooer."  a b'cod-e.’.d 
ling  ditty  which  illiislrat.'s: 

"The  little  snakes  of  silve:-  t 'ir  . ' 

In  mossy  ."kulls  ne.-'t  and  1 
Ever  singing,  eMe,  oh,  di’!’ 

Marie  Bremn  who  ha.»  l>ecn  V i- 

i!l  for  some  time  is  singing  ;ig",  ii  I.’. 
concerts. 

“Tho  memorial  to  Rossini,  ior 
.subscriptions  have  been  made  dinin', 
the  last  10  years  by  tlu*  of 

Italy,  h.a.s  been  unveiled  in  the  C iiii'.-'i 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Floren'e.  It  U t o 
work  of  Prof.  Giusi'rtie  Cass. oil.  •vl’.o 
has  designed  a mart-’e'  sarcophagn ' in 
harmony  with  the  ai  chitee;  i:r  . .- u"- 

roundings.  In  front  o;  I’n^  Umb  is  a 
fine  figure  of  AIuslc  moiinor.':  ! -i  ■ :ii  .3 
ter’s  de.ath.  A frieze,  in  ■w.'.I.-'.i  vrou 
rau.“ical  instrument."  figuie.  D li 

be  extremely  original  in  • iij.-.i;!  n. 
Unfortun-ately,  the  sculp. i i'  wn.--  I'em- 
perocl  by  la.-k  of  money,  and  t’.io  iir.ib;- 
used  is  criticised  a-s  of  inie.-i  r .-.i:  ,i 

■Jt  n Si 

A new  biography  e/f  Sehum.i-.::  ' ; 
Reimann  will  soon  be  p:.'  ■ ;ie  i j.  i 
■'H.arni' niic”  company,  B-  . l.ii.  ,!  -vT 
bo  richly  illustrated.  The  voh.  .'.v.  ■ :.i 

thi.s  admirably  edited  ti  rh.-"  vKr  f.,)!; 
a dollar  apiece,  'os'Jiiil,  ai  'l  iaif,  .“.e 
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B-jitholcl  I.ltzmnnn 
cf  Olar:  Schumann, 
umo.  that  oo/ers  tl;. 
n ildcnhood— lS19-)8ilO— i.-.  VL 
Urcit  Ko(T  ard  H -'itcI.  'i  al 
al<  ne  has  <30  p.agfs.  jaJ  i 
Uiouffh  the  work  will  l ■ , 

, ordinately.  There  la  r i d..i  i •, 

:U  laill  bt-  exceedlnglv  j.M  r ■ 
story  oil  Ciara’H  girlh'  ti  l,  i 
■ xUaorillnary  Paya  \Vi< , k, 
icinariUo  attaobnient  to  S '.r.MiT.:.' 
fi(  • • a;  - full  of  ; ■''ulia:'  incidents. 
l_'l  . ' k'  i;  (1  ;Jm  .'ihio.it  li'.m  birth  to 
d.  Talnk  of  the  f.uha-  trr.;vely 

I - ■■  ■Vncr  Ir.  th  ■ ioiirnal  rf  his  llv - 
;>iar-  !.!  chil;’.  in  ly?'  that  li  r mother 
!■  't  (hv  hraise  to  I VC  her  husband 
It ! t'.  [ : . 

Kr  T Crowest  has  coin- 

1 v'k  en*.i;i<('.  "Musicians'  \Vit, 

■ II  1 A"!  " '.ote."  piiblishi'd  *y 
••  n:  Ce.  "It  giv.s  one  the 

'■  .1 1 . ing:  I'  Cn  caf  '-viy  bcgraii 
•'  'til/  conoluitd.  Vo  road  the 
; It  is  writt.n  is  to  play  hlde- 
:c  with  C“n;iiil'::i." 


PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Dry  Surgery  of  Dark  and/Cruel  Ages,  and  the  Beneficent 
Knowledge  and  Sicill  of  Dr.  Lorenz. 
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i.'itih'o.i  Truth  dlscus'es  the  question 
. he. her  U i-i  n'  t tetter  f r a yrirl  to 
' 1 ;i  cook  rather  tha'i  a m;  n ciaii. 

.1  to.achiiiB  is  now  so  universal, 
ti:;'  r.Kdi'UT':;.  in  the  a”t  is  becromiiiK 
;i  cii'i’K  in  the  n-.rrl-e'.  L'nle=s  she  he 
' sor;il  ! pkii's:  v'.rallst  t;v!,oa  with  very 
ii't'e  l;i’'r.  nu'seal  ee',e:Iy  may  offer 
i :•  a oo:.  ;'(o<-.;cy).  or  mo:ig  th  > 

(iozi  n • .so  in  the  very  tirrt  r.ank  of 
i- rt:''  :i:o'.tii  li  ,s.  the  .\orug  in  Jy  mus:- 
t OP  '-nits  .a  'oor  'hece  ot  (rition't; 
.1  I'v  i 'l'iod  I't  .e'i.  It  r.’tiv  le  an  ah 
ni:  'IV,  hut  it  niuain'!  t ie  f nth.  ih't 
j'.'r'f.  s inl  piipilf  prc.V'r  eveti  an  in- 
(iii|.  1'  .*  n’.rii>  to  the  las  of  feiv.i  i .e 
l.  :';eoi".  T-e  vast  r.a.loritv  <'f  yum 
i.;  l ‘s  who  iTive  r.a.s.ied  th;-' 'Bh  o- r 
(ipi;  i->.  . f rc'  sic  ''nd  i:  i IT- 
ru  i lo  vPC'.ire  ;',n;.'  api.r-scab  r tcaii.i  g 
I'Oi!  •■ct.cn.  eveu  at  the  starv.athi  i 
!>ri  ••  ■(  l ight  le.ssons  for  a .guiner'. 

vcriisi'rrenis  cf  mu-' e Icrsit^rs  at  .'-i'c 
j'l  n s •■o.ih  .are  by  no  me.ar';  i:rt";ni- 
r.io...  e.spcci.-.;iy  lit  t.-.e  nr,  vincl.al  po 
...  1 fi.'.rn  the  cu  ri  srondne 

I ■ the  r'lf.l  n'ntol  jour'  a's;  thm  even 
I’  i '.  SCO  world  be  eon .iilcre J .'ii,gh  in 
t il  rmar.y. 

,'  I . ri‘  rmers.  1 'cir  ; are.  unfaTiv 
c ; O'  tt;,.  n e-a"  led  It  '1"  O'  no  o pr;- 
li.ni'j.  Ii'nl'Cus  <f  'heir,  n-is;  e\e  y 
th.rouah  the  Vo-al  .'cadem  , 
■’•.\,il  (if  Urge  and  Ouildh all  S hool  .a 
M " 'c:  h.;t  women  never  be  any 

. e'  rire  are  nreo“.lf"l  a si'.>i.  in  I’-e  or- 
ci  < . '..a.  except,  be  it  said,  occasioruilii 


In  the  dark  .and  cruel  centuries  there 
were  men  and  women  who  bought 
children.  When  they  could  not  buy 
them,  they  stole  them.  They  moulded 
the  flesh  of  the  little  ones — not  to  turn 
them  into  acrobats,  but  to  make  them 
monsters.  They  took  a child  and 
kneaded  and  twisted  him  cunningly 
until  he  was  like  a grotesque  piece  of 
pottery. 

Arms  or  legs  were  stretched  to  pre- 
ternatural length.  A nose  was  shaped 
Into  a snout  or  a proboscis;  a mouth 
was  stretched  from  ear  to  ear;  a gi- 
gantic head  crowned  a puny  body;  a 
trunk  was  rounded  into  a circle  of 
flesh;  a face  became  a mask  to  excite 
uproarious  laughter  or  to  strike  terror 
to  the  stoutest  soul. 

These  moulders  would  confine  a 
tender  body  for  some  years  in  a cu- 
riously shaped  vase  with  the  head  and 
the  feet  exposed.  The  growth  toward 
hideous  deformity  would  be  watched 
anxiously  and  encouraged  with  loving 
care.  When  the  thing  was  ripe  for  the 
market,  the  moulders  sold  It.  Kings 


and  Princes  and  collectors  of  curios 
paid  any  price. 

French  travelers  tell  us  that  today 
In  China  such  moulders  ply  a thriving 
trade.  To  describe  the  monstrosities 
produced  startles  the  nerves  of  even 
the  narrator.  And  It  is  said  that  the 
Boxers,  knowing  the  terror  of  poor 
parents  lest  their  little  ones  be  thus 
twisted  Into  merchandise,  worked 
upon  their  fear  by  persuading  them 
that  foreign  missionaries  were  mould- 
ers cloaked  in  the  garb  of  religion. 

And  now  a moulder  of  children’s 
flesh,  a visitor  from  Vienna,  brings 
upon  his  head  the  blessings  of  moth- 
ers and  their  little  ones.  He,  too, 
twists  and  shapes  and  rubs  and 
moulds  with  tender  patience  and  Infi 
nlte  skill.  But  the  mission  of  Dr.  Lo- 
renz Is  to  turn  the  monstrous  into 
that  which  Is  normal;  to  make  nat- 
ural and  beautiful  that  from  which 
even  the  mother's  eyes  might  well 
shrink;  to  bring  c6mfort.  and  health, 
and  peace  to  them  that  were  suppos- 
edly superfluous  and  wretched,  fit  on- 


ly, according  to  Spartan  or  barbarout 
rules,  for  exposure  to  the  storm  ar.t 
the  ravening  beast.  And  the  skill  of 
Dr'.  Lorenz  is  at  the  service  of  the 
poor  and  the  rich;  for  his  own  life  Is 
devoted  to  humanity. 

The  history  of  the  martyrdom  of 
children  from  the,  earliest  rec- 
ord is  yet  to  be  written.  The 
story  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  per- 
ished miserably  911  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Land  has  been  told  by  many, 
from  Thomas  Fuller  to  Marcel 
Schwob.  But  the  terrible  annals  of 
what  Victor  Hugo  calls  "The  Utlllza- , 
tion  of  the  Unfortunate  by  the  Fortu-  | 
natc,”  whether  the  child  were  cojiflnecl  j 
in  mine  or  factory  or  flogged  to  death 
as  cabin-boy  on  some  lonely  sea  or 
pushed  to  his  death  by  some  greedy 
mountebank— these  annals  are,  fortu- 
nately perhaps,  only  fragmentary.  Oc- 
casionally some  one,  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. has  voiced  the  agony  of  the  lit- 
tle ones.  But  no  future  book  in  which 
the  sufferings  of  children  are  portray- 
ed will  be  complete  without  the  fig- 
ure of  Dr.  Lorenz,  a beneficent  appari- 
tion. 
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j.<  1 al  l ani-Ttciii.-'.  It  cannol  lie  pre- 
II'  tuv  se.x  itS' 11  !■»  ouje-tej  ti> 
in  ral  work,  far  the  harpist  Is 

u.r.i'S'  itlway.-'  a lic'.v;  .ilthotgh  Mi'^s 
Tir"'>t'.'y.  wo  played  the  rarp  at  the 
ca 'o  1.'. : ion.  is  t!.r  only  f'^malc  mcnibi  r 
c:  the  Slate  Itarid.  It  c.-'.not  hi'  that 

la-Mes  are  ohjoctel  to  owing  to  aiiv 
P,.rtkul:.r  want  of  skill,  for  s me  of 
til  " iii  'Cp  !mp''rt.TUo"s  fi'On'.  the  (.'.ontl- 
11  ;,i  I '0  v.'.atlv  inferior  a.s  orchcalral 
p._  1 fi  rnK-rs  ti>  the  a\*erage  f rnile  vto- 
,li;  ;.  I.iiiii  s.  norcove.'.  'lo  not  gat 
.ri  ak.  V-  h'  ri'.'is  Mr.  T.-ioma.'j  Heeves,  i-i 
(.1.1'  repoptcil  to  t’.ie  iniisioal  paper.s. 
hv  h -'J  ireqvently  seen  "three  or 
'foi  l'  re.  "M  ■ 1";  ■/!  a ms'.v  orch  stra  come 
to  th'.'i.'  w.v.'k  la  in  i;itoxic  tied  c,  ndt- 
tlor."  an  a- S'-rllon  for  w'.ii^  a he  will 
I la'.il  .ibiy  I'-c  called  lo  account. 


flNE  SINGING  IN  THE 
CHRI8TI 


Handel’s  “Messiah,”  as  Given  by 

the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


' ( Bv  rhilip  Hale.) 

"The  Messiah”  was  given  for  the 
lOSf.t  time  by  the  Handel  and  Haj  dn 
Society.  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  conductor, 
last  night  In  Symphony  Hall.  There 
was  a very  large  audience;  there 
was  a general  appearance  of  enjoy- 
ment; there  was  most  hearty  np- 
plause  for  the  chorus;  and  the  festival 
character  of  the  occasion  v.as  ac- 
centuated by  boys  crying  in  the  cor- 
ridors; "Playbook  of  'Tl»e  Messiah.’  ” 
Oratorio  societies,  like  magazines, 

■ have  got  into  the  habit  of  antici- 
pating the  day  long  celebrated  as  the 
birthday  of  our  Saviour.  It  Is  true 
that  many  devout  believers  accept 
Dec.  25  merely  as  a traditional  date. 
The  learned  .Toseph  Scallger.  for  in- 
stance. insisted  that  our  Lord  was 
born  in  April.  Insisted?  Yea,  he 
proved  it.  at  least  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. But  Scallger  was  a man  of 
whims  and  fancies;  he  thought  he 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  Pyr- 
rhic dance,  end  he  was  so  delighted 
that  he  danced  it  solemnly  In  his 
doctor’s  robes  before  the  Emperor 
astonish- 


Furthermore,  Inasmuch  as  "The 
Messiah”  was  written  without  refer- 
ence to  Christmas,  was  not  first  per- 
formed on  Christmas,  and  for  years 
was  not  associated  peculiarly  with 
Christmas,  the  most  finical  purist 
should  not  quarrel  about  the  precise 
date  on  which  it  should  be  sung. 

This  oratorio  is  performed  twice  in 
the  season  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn, 
and  It  is  so  familiar  that  criticism  is 
naturally  reduced  to  remarks  about 
the  nature  of  the  pprformance  itself. 
It  may  be  said,  it  should  be  said  of 
the  performance  of  last  night  that  it 
was  probably  the  most  Impressive  yet 
given  by  the  Society  so  far  as  the 
singing  of  the  chorus  was  concerned. 
The  results  of  the  skill  of  the  conduc- 
tor and  the  attention,  good-wlll,  and 
capabilities  of  the  members  were 
everywhere  in  evidence.  The  chief 
choruses  were,  indeed,  sung  superbly, 
with  the  discrimination  that  is  gener- 
ally attributed  only  to  a picked  body, 
and  with  impressive  volume  of  tone 
when  there  was  demand  for  It.  Too 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a choral 
work  begets  the  cook-sure  spirit  that 
leads  to  indifference  or  disaster.  It 
was  evident  that  Mr.  Mollenhauer  had 
realized  this  danger,  and  had  contrived 
I to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  chorus 
i during  the  rehearsals,  to  quicken  their 
zeal,  by  devising  fresh  and  legitimate 
1 effects. 

I Dr.  Prout.  in  his  new  and  revised  1 
edition  of  "The  Messiah,”  which  is  i 
praised  by  some  and  censured  by 
others,  introduces  many  indications 
of  contrasts  desired  by  Handel,  which. 
It  la  said,  have  never  been  reproduced 
j In  any  of  the  editions  hitherto  pub- 
> llshed.  However  this  may  be,  no  sane 
I person  believes  for  a moment  that 
Handel  intended  all  his  choruses  to  be 
' sung  with  undevlating  lustiness;  and 
I the  contrasts  made  last  night  en- 
hanced greatly  the  beauty  and  the 
strength  of  the  music.  .A.nd  here  so 
much  depends  on  the  general  aesthetic 
taste  of  the  conductor.  Surely  "His 
yoke  Is  easy  and  his  burden  Is  light" 
should  not  be  heavy  and  labored;  but 
in  the  attempt  to  catch  the  proper 
I spirit  the  impression  of  jauntiness 
may  easily  be  made  and  the  number 
may  then  be  characterized  as  "spark- 
ling” or  "dainty.”  Either  adjective  Is 
f.atal. 

Handel  knew  many  things:  among 
them,  counterpoint,  melody,  the 
Bible,  and  the  ways  and  the  wiles  of 
men  singers  and  women  singers.  He 
was  first  of  all  an  opera-writer;  and 
for  hls  oratorios  he  wrote  solos  in 
operatic  style,  as  it  was  known  in  that 
day.  Whon  he  went  to  Dublin  to  pro- 
duce "The  Messiah,”  Avolio,  the  Ital- 


Maximillan,  much  to  the  ... 

ment  of  that  ruler  and  his  court.  Such  Ian  singing  woman,  followed  in  his 
a man  should  not  be  co'jnted  a safe  train, 

adviser  to  either  the  old  or  the  young.  If  there  is  to  be  discussion  concern- 
ing the  merits  of  the  soloists  last  night 
Mias  Helen  Henschel,  Mrs.  Ernestine 


War,  the  Geographer 


The  Remote  Country  Becomes  an  Adjoining  State:  the 
Hitherto  Unknown  Hamlet  a Household  Word. 


Before  these  troubles  in  Venezuela,  how  many  of  us  thought  of 
the  country  save  as  a patch  of  color  on  the  map?  How  many  were 
cock-sure  as  to  the  spelling  of  Caracas?  How  many  knev/  that  Venezuela 
means  ’’Little  Venice,”  or  had  read  that  the  first  invaders,  after  the 
Spanish  discoverer,  v/ere  the  Germans,  about  three  centuries  before 
James  Monroe  framed  his  famous  maxim? 

Even  the  Buccaneers  are  not  associated  intimately  with  the  country. 
There  is  only  one  reference  in  Es.suemeling’s  brave  chronicle  v/here  he 
writes:  ’’Hence  they  departed,  with  design  to  take  and  pillage  the  city  of 
Caracas,  situated  over  against  the  island  of  Curacoa,  belonging  to  the 
Hollanders.” 

The  boy  who  studied  geography  in  the  sixties,  when  the  earth  was 
still  comparatively  romantic  and  unknown,  was  interested  in  land,  or 
sea,  or  town,  chiefly  through  color  or  name.  Blue  o’"  purple  countries 
on  the  map  were  necessarily  delectable  regions.  No  desert  is  as  sandy 
as  ’’the  Groat  North  American  desert”  then  looked.  There  was  \an 
Dieman’s  Land;  a dismal,  suspicion-exciting  country,  and  after  the 
boy  had  been  persuaded  that  it  was  not  inhabited  by  demons  equipped 
with  horns  and  hoofs  and  tails,  he  would  nevertheless  have  sworn  to  the 
truth  of  Hazlitt’s  description:  “barren,  miserable,  distant,  a place  of 
exile,  the  dreary  abode  of  savages,  convicts,  and  adventurers.” 

Baghdad,  Damascus,  the  Galapagos,  Andalusia,  what  fascination  in 
their  very  names  to  the  school-boy  who  delights  in  the  smell  of  the 
wharves  or  knov.'s  his  Arabian  Nights  and  Washington  Irving  as  a 
clerk  his  ledger! 

As  the  boy  becomes  man  names  may  still  wield  their  spell,  but  they 
are  vague,  often  imaginary  localities,  perhaps  not  far  from  Eldorado, 
or  separated  Iiy  a mighty  river  from  Cockaigne.  The  Malabar  is  the 
coast  of  Spices;  he  forgets  there  is  a Cape  Malabar  in  this  Common- 
wealth. 

War  breaks  out:  fleets  meet  and  wage  battle  off  some  obscure  Ash- 
ing town;  an  array  surrenders  near  some  hamlet,  which  had  hitherto 
slept  peacefully  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  The  village  is  suddenly 
world-famous:  the  name  of  the  fishing  town  is  written  on  banners.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  over  the  classical  atlas.  Who  cf  us  knew  Sedan 
in  the  sixties,  or  v.'ho  had  heard  of  Plevna?  Think  of  our  own  Civil 
War.  What  in  the  fifties  was  the  Wilderness,  or  Cold  Harbor,  or 
Lookout  to  the  New  Englander  in  his  shop  or  on  his  farm? 

The  name  of  the  birthplace  of  a great  man  is  often  disputed  or  wholly 
forgotten.  The  town  that  gave  birth  to  some  epoch-making  discovery 
or  invention  is  seldom  lodged  firmly  in  the  memory.  When  there  is 
war.  the  remote  country  is  as  an  adjoining  State;  outlandish  names  of 
'places  as  Gloucester  or  New  London.  To-day  we  are  beginning  to  be 
familiar  with  Venezuela. 

Fish,  Mr.  Glen  Hall,  Mr.  Joseph  Baern- 

f her  vocal  aenciencica  w. 

Yet  her 


W! 


Epi.di 
i|  suw 


. Yicr  vopii  deficiencies  worked  harm  to 

stein.  It  should  be  remembered  that  personal 


the  airs  in  ’’The  Messiah”  were  writ- 
ten for  slnger.s  of  the  grand  style,  possibly  an  excuse  ; 
without  thought  of  the  church  choir,  by  the  managers. 


llfelt 


;tlni 


Handel’s  music. 

charm,  her  youth  and  her  a . 

riossiblv  an  excuse  for  her  ^ 

Mrs.  Fish  sang 

and  that,  judged  by  this  standard,  all  placidly.  Mr.  Hall  t'as  inclined 


sob  but  his  vojee,  when  he  allowed  It 
these  solo  singers  were  Inadequate.  Jg  naturally  expressive,  was  agree- 

rr.1 4^  . . _ __  1-^  on  OUT* 


There  wac  obsdience  to  undoubtedly  able,  and  he  sang  with  an  evident  pur 


mistaken  tradition  and  In  some  cases  ; pose.  Mr.  ^ 

a,.obed,ene.  to  .be  «on,on,.,  ..■« ! ond 

M.;S-'  ‘Sif  b. 

Dec.  25th,  when  the  quartet 
composed  of  Miss  Rio, 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Merrill. 


dl.sobedience  to  the  elemental  and 
eternal  rules  of  vocal  art.  Miss  Hens- 
chel uttered  her  native  wood  notes 
wild  with  considerable  fluency  in  the 
florid  part  of  "Rejoice  greatb , but  i 
in*  sustained  and  emotional  passages 


Hunt, 


I'l'liiS'  my  breakfast— give  to  mo 
'art  that  la  anowy  and  light 
eight- 

alum  and  bone-dust  let  it  be, 
ilk  and  ammonia's  carbonate; 
phates  of  zinc  and  copper,  too, 
ster  of  Paris,  finely  ground, 

'll  make  It  evenly  white  clear  throui 
ith  the  outside  nicely  browned. 


of 


ferrert  boracle  add  in  his  food,  anil 
that  adulteration  was  a disagreeable 
word  for  pkiuancy. 


o sang  .a  sweet  poet,  George  Ar- 
!.  who  died  too  soon,  in  verses  that 
•e  published  on  the  first  page  of 
first  numbers  of  Vanity  Fair 
'C,  31,  1859),  the  best  of  American 
lie  Journals,  to  which  Artemus 
rd,  Charles  Godfry  Leland,  T.  B. 

4 rich,  William  Winter,  Fitz  James 
■ rlen.  Charles  Dawson  .Shaniy 
Ts  contributed  in  the  brave  days' 
pfaff's.  The  war  finaily  killed  the 
nal,  vhich  had  been  praised  even 
he  Atlantic,  then  the  most  aristo- 
ic  of  magazines. 


Pitiable  is  he  whoso  boyhood  was 
never  cheered  by  sound  or  sight  of  the 
sea.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  v.ith  the  ocean,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  intimate  with  it  when  the  intro- 
duction is  deferred  till  man's  estate. 


.•e  me  butter  to  eat  with  the  bread— 
lorert  with  saffron  and  tumerac 
orpiment,  richer  in  tint,  'tis  said; 

. lard  and  sheep's  brains  make  it 
thick;  , 

e me  tea  of  a clear  green  hue, 
de  of  soapstone,  willow  leaves, 
lenite  of  copper  and  Prussian  blue— 
eir  flavor  the  palate  deceives. 


d Mullen  drew  a ghastly  picture 
■company  the  verses:  Satan  in  the 
iijground  rubs  his  hands  gleefully 
! |e  watches  the  skeleton  Death  in 
3 cap  and  apron,  stirring  a 
Tjepan  from  which  a raerpont 
and  bites  a sack  of  flour.' 

read  that  butter  today  is  kept 
jt  with  bcracic  acid;  marmalade 
|>mpounded  of  gelatine  and  glu- 
Q e or  vaseline,  like  the  world-re- 
I'lied  honey  of  the  Swiss  landlord; 

dust  and  oxide  of  iron;  cream 
iJsserved  with  formalin;  and  so  on 
qso  on.  Mr.  Johnson  shakes  his 
b|  and  says  there  were  never  such 
shop-keepers  as  now;  the 
ufcry  has  gone  to  the  dogs  and  the 
igfare  yellow. 

you  see  from  Arnold’s  verses 
there  were  the  same  complaints 
is  country'  nearly  ,50  years  ago. 
(earn  from  the  poem  that  in  1859 
■ was  sugar  of  lead,  and  iron, 
land;  coffee  -was  of  ochre,  Vene- 
red  and  chicoree;  pickles  were 
aid  in  salts  of  copper  and  verdi- 
;r(|  is!  and  the  best  vinegar  was  full 
Iphuric  acid. 


! Boston,  Dec.  20,  1902. 

Editor  Talk  of  the  Day; 

This  note  from  a correspondent  was 
published  in  the  Transcript  of  Dec.  18: 
"I  was  pleased  with  the  suggestion 
of  your  correspondent  to  'Save  the 
Steeple’  of  Park  Street  Church.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  this 
spire  was  copied  from  one  in  London 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Many  a time  I have  stood  on  West- 
minster Bridge  and  recalled  old  Bos- 
ton by  the  sight,  far  down  the  river, 
of  the  graceful  steeple  of  St.  Cather- 
ine Cree,  as  I think  the  old  church  is 
called.” 

Our  archeological  friend  is  mis- 
taken. AVhat  he  saw  was  probably 
the  spire  of  St.  Brides,  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Park 
Street  Church. 

St.  Katharine  (not  Catherine)  Cree 
is  in  Leadenhall  Street,  was  built  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  has  no  steeple.  It 
has  a belfry,  similar  to  that  on  Pan-  ! 
euil  Hail,  which  contains  six  bells. 

E.  S.  C. 


■'  pool-  laboring  man.  He  k.er.f  it 
I Fjn.aliy  he  saw  the  advertisement  that 
announced  the  lost,.  He  took  the  ves 
back  to  the  mother,  and  .said;  "You 

Thr  ^ teniPted. 

The  vest  fitted  me  and  I needed  it 
But  the  longer  I kept  it  the  worse  I 
felt,  and  at  last  I saw  the  'ad,'  and 
then  1 had  to  bring  it  baek.”  He  was 

offered  and  he  accepted  a dollar. 
Some  may  cavil  at  that;  but  the 
mother  was  ,sav,>d  paying  $12  from 
her  scanty  means,  and  perhaps  the 
laborer  was  not  of  the  "noblesse.” 

What  does  it  mean  when  in  a repub- 
lic the  children  of  the  rich  will  assault 
and  rob  the  cliiid  of  the  poor,  a child 
who  is  trying  to  help  a workin.g  wo- 
man, his  mother'.’  What  does  it  mean 
when  they  assail  with  taunts  that 
mother  and  her  son  becaiu^e  of  things 
for  which  neither  one  is  responsible'.' 
I confess  my  blood  boils  at  the 
thought  of  it. 


-Z  ? ^ ^ ^ 

Boston,  Dec.  20,  1902. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

:>  you,  for  I am  told  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  proverbs  and  even 
the  anathemas  of  Ultima  Thule,  I ap- 
peal fer  information,  AVhat  is  meant 
by  "Noblesse  oblige?"  I thought  I 
knew.  I know  now  I do  pot.  I have 
always  heard  that  Brookline,  Mass.,- 
nay,  is — the  home  of  wealth,  cul- 
ture, refinement:  that  whatever  hap- 
pens there  is  as  sweetne.ss  and  light. 
Now  to  my  tale. 


P'jy  J’ears  ago?  There  was  once 
T pinter,  a famous  printer,  scholar, 
st,  wit,  named  Henri  Estlenne. 
.vrote  a strange  book  called 
ogy  for  Herodotus,”  which  was 
'hed  in  1566.  and  because  there 
r^biting  attacks  on  the  monks,  the 
itir  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
eigj-  at  Paris,  his  home.  In  freez- 
r cather  he  ran  to  the  mountains  i 
Jivergne  and  said  that  he  had 
'(  been  so  cold  in  his  life  as  on  the 
ley  burned  him  at  Paris.  In  this 
Apogy”  he  devotes  a chapter  to 
e licked  adulteration  of  foods  and 
i i‘f  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
iptji’y,  and  he  asks  this  question: 
i'  iih  is  the  more  dangerous,  to 
irate  the  food  of  a healthy  man, 

■ medicine  for  one  that  is  sick?” 
ascribes  at  length  the  cozening 
i shops.  Ochre  and  brick-dust 
■'  ir^sprinkled  with  full  hands.  Tre- 
e .'as  brewed  from  rotten  drugs  to 
lii,  ink  gave  the  proper  color. 

thus  we  might  go  hack  to  ear- 
1|  1 jys  and  find  rascally  dealers  in 
Jd[  drink,  medicine.  Would  the 
l“-i  |r<|iave  commanded  the  Children  of 
* 'a|  to  have  just  balances,  just 
‘V  ligjts,  a just  ephar  and  a just  hin, 
^a;!  shopkeepers  had  been  honest? 

• D|d  (lot  Solomon  say  that  divers 
and  divers  measures  are  alike 
al|oimation  to  the  Lord?  And  would 
.tae  :,lse  measurer  hesitate  to  falsify 
the  (fality  of  his  food? 

•^1'  ys  the  same  complaint,  the 
«apL|:rumbiing  heard  in  the  spacious 
lOfrijir  of  the  centuries.  And  no 
rteubjthere  was  always  a Mr.  Gard- 
the  debate  endeavoring  to 
the  disturbed  and  vexed  by 


A woman,  a lady,  if  you  insist  and 
if  the  term  suits  better,  has  a hus- 
band who  •.sacrifices  chronically  to 
'Bacchus.  He  spends  in  drink  all  he 
is  alleged  to'  earn,  and  all  that  the 
poor  little  wife  can  earn.  There  is, 
tlierefore,  a separation,  not  in  law, 
,but  in  fact.  She  has  been  obliged  to 
earn  such  scanty  subsistence  for  her- 
iself  and  children  as  she  might  by 
singing  the  song  of  the  .shirt— or  if 
not  that,  the  song  of  the  shirtwaist. 
Among  her  children  is  a youngster 
who  goes  to  school,  and  after  school  . 
helps  out  the  income  by  running  er- 
rands for  such  as  wish  them,  and  es- 
pecially for  a swell  tailor;  a youth 
of  this  sort— when  his  mother  noted 
that  after  his  errand.s  were  done,  he 
did  not  go  out  to  ly  w.ca  the  other 
boys,  she  asked  the  reason.  He  gave 
no  satisfactory  answer.  Finally,  .she 
found  out  that  he  had  been  in  tn-; 
habit  of  spending  his  time  in  thread- 
ing the  needles  with  different  kinds 
of  thread  which  his  mother  had  to  use 
in  her  work  that  he  might  save  her 
that  much. 

Now.  when  this  youth,  a rather  frail 
boy,  went  out  the  other  night  to  de- 
liver a suit  of  clothes  to  a wealthy 
customer  of  the  "noblesse,”  he  was 
set  upon,  snowballed,  pummeled,  de- 
prived of  part  of  his  parcel,  namely, 
a vest,  probably  called  by  the  oldest 
of  the  gang  a “waistcoat,”  and  final- 
ly let  go  with  taunts  as  to  the  occu- 
pation of  his  mother  and  the  habits 
of  his  father.  This  all  by  the  sons  of 
the  vealthy  and  so-called  refined  of 
the  richest  town  in  Ne\y  England, 
if  not  in  the  United  States. 


Perhaps  boys  were  difl'erent  in  n-iy 
Ijoyhood.  AVhy,  when  I went  to  school 
in  Hiiuige.  N.  H..  I was  only  too  glad 
to  swap  my  piece  of  mince  iiie  out  of 
the  luncheon,  which  I had  to  lieg  to 
i)e  allowed  to  carry  to  school  like 
other  children,  for  a big  apple:  and 
ny  only  source  of  envy  was  tlie  fact 
that  I u'as  not  alloi'.'ed  to  go  barefoot 
like  the  other  children.  Are  those 
days  gone  forever?  Are  the  poor  boys 
treated  universally  in  our  New  Eng- 
luftd  towns  with  snobbery,  insult,  bru- 
tality by  the  t.nddish  sons  of  men 
some  of  whom  in  their  boyhood  un- 
doubtedly knew  poverty? 

AA^e  sneer  at  the  English  schools; 
but  what  would  happen  to  a gang  of 
boys  who  should  at  Rugby,  Sandhurst 
or  any  other  English  school  act  as 
these  toys  did  in  Brookline?  Appeal 
to  the  autKorities  in  such  a case  only 
makes  a bad  matter  worse. 

, After  all,  what  m.eans  “Noblesse 
oblige”?  F.  A.  H. 

In  Le  Roux  de  Liney’s  “Livre  des 
Proverbes  Francais,”  O excited  F.  A. 
H.,  righteously  excited  and  clamorous 
for  vengeance,  the  maxim  "Noblesse 
oblige”  stands  side  by  side  with: 
"True  nobility  wounds  no  one,”  "No- 
bility comes  from  goodness,”  "AA^hat 
good  to  boast  of  his  title  of  nobility 
when  his  dishonor  stains  it?”  and 
other  m.axims  and  sayings  to  the  same 
effect.  But  the  French  have  always 
been  a hot-headed,  quixotic  folk. 


cutlMss,  spear,  or  bludgion.  As  |lt  is 
worn  today  it  is  chic  y a n capon 
offence.  I 

AATien  .Artemu:)  AVard  was  going 
from  Detroit  "VA’est’ard  hoc,”  bo  met 
a "he-lookln’  fe:nale''  in  the  train 
who  insisted  that  every  svoman 
should  have  "a  Spear.”  ' 

" 'AAi'liat  is  my  Spear?’  she  axed,  ad- 
dressin  the  peple  in  the  car.  'Is  it  to 
(stay  at  home  and  darn  stockins,  and 
be  the  ser-lave  of  a domineerin  man? 
Or  is  it  lay  .Spear  to  vote  and  speak 
and  show  myself  the  ekal  of  man?  Is 
there  a sister  in  these  keers  that  has 
her  proper  Spear?'  Saying  which  the 
eccentric  female  whirled  her  umbrel- 
ler  round  several  times,  .and  finally 
jjabbed  me  in  the  weskit  with  it.” 
And  Artemus,  .said:  “I  hav  no 

objecchuns  to  yo.  goln  into  the 
jspear  biznes.s,  but  you'll  please  re- 
mem’oer  I ain’t  a pickeril.'  Don’t 
Spear  me  agin.” 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  been 
on  the  point  of  uttering  this  -protest 
in  the  hope  that  some  eminent  citizen 
nr  leading  citizeness,  anticipative  or 
retrospective  shopper,  would  have 
mercy  and  spare  us;  but,  like  the 
shipwrecked  couple  in  Gilbert’s  ballad 
we  had  not  been  introduced.  AVe 
therefore  dodged  the  deadly  point 
without  a word. 

T'ne  Subway  steps,  are  favorite 
scenes  of  operation  for  the  wielder 
of  the  umbrella.  Sometimes  he  con- 
ceals it  until  he  is  nearly  at  the  top, 
then  he  suddenly  unmasks  and  bashe.s 
you  in  the  chest  by  a quick,  well 
aimed  thrust  as  you  are  a step  or  two 
below  him.  Or  he  suddenly  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  swing  it  as  a club; 
off  goes  your  hat,  or  there  is  a smear 
on  your  overcoat.  Or,  wishing  plenty 
of  room  for  his  imperial  stride,  he  cuts 
now  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right, 
backward  and  forward  and  soon,  like 
Richelieu  in  the  play,  draws  an  aw- 
ful circle. 


' 'Then  there  is  the  woman  who  stops 

I cars;,  waves  salutations,  arrests  the 
j attention  of  acquaintances  with  her 
I umbrella. 


ner 

'soith 


* uy 

'«afln  that  he  himself  really  pre- 


To  the  remonstrances  of  the  poor  lad 
I one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important 
boys  responded;  "Oh,  you  can  do  what 
you  like,  but  huh!  you  can’t  do 
nothin  ; I've  got  money  enough  in  my 
pocket  to  buy  a dozen  of  those  vests.” 

This  sorry  business  was  the  work  of 
a gang  of  well-to-do  Brookline  boys. 
How  is  “Noblesse  oblige”  translated 
in  the  excellent  schools  of  Brookline? 

The  vest  in  question  was  found  by 


How  few  are  the  changes  in  style 
of  the  press-agent  through  the  cen- 
turies! Here  is  a "literary  note”  pub- 
lished in  1566  apropos  of  William 
Painter’s  collection  of  storiefe,  en- 
titled "The  Palace  of  Pleasure”: 
"Pleasunt  they  be  for  that  they  recre- 
ate and  refreshe  werled  mindes  de- 
fatigated  either  with  painefull  tra- 
baile  or  with  continuall  care,  occa- 
sioning them  to  shun  and  to  avoid 
heavinesse  of  mind,  vaine  fantasie.s 
and  idle  cogitations.  Pleasaunt  so 
well  abroad  as  at  home,  to  avoide 
the  griefe  of  winters  nighte  and 
length  of  sommers  day,  which  the 
travailers  on  foote  may  use  for  a 
staye  to  ease  their  weried  bodyes, 
and  the  journeours  on  horseback,  for 
a chariot  or  lesse  painful  meane  of 
travaile  in  steade  of  a merle  com-  i 
panion  to  shorten  the  tedious  toyle  of 
wearie  wayes.”  | 

We  are  told  that  an  umbrella  is 
the  most  popular”  gift  of  the  sea- 
sc  whether  the  handle  bs  straight 
or  crooked,  of  : Iver,  gold,  ivory, 
horn,  gun-metal,  mother-of-pearl.  A 
handle  of  Dresden-c'.iina  is  no  longer 
I'ecommended,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  a stern-faced,  or  fat-necked 
man  clutching  with  his  fist  a dainty 
shepherdess  and  soiling  her  pretty 
clothes  as  he  trudges  in  a downpour 
is,  indeed,  a loathsome  object. 


They  are  ail  hopelessly  astray, 
through  ignorance,  let  us  hope,  rather 
than  perversity  or  Sadie  cruelty. 
Thei-efore,  we  insist,  any  Christmas 
shopper  should  see  to  it  that  the 
handbook  accompanies  the  gift.  The 
chapter;  “How  to  choose  a;i  umbrella 
at  a reception”  is  piquantly  written 
and  full  of  sound  advice. 


But  no  umbrella  should  be  .-old 
without  a handbook:  "The  etiquette 
of  the  Umbrella;”  otherwise  the  gift 
is  a menace  to  man-and- woman-kind. 
For  the  umbrella  was  invented  to 
keep  one  dry;  it  was  not  primarily 
intended  as  a substit’jte  for  rapier. 


AA"e  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Winslow 
Warren.  Judge  Dewey,  and  others 
disputing  pleasantly  over  ancestors. 
Really  the  only  way  to  settle  such 
disputes  as  to  the  worth  of  fore- 
bears would  be  to  invoke  their  .sliades 
with  the  assistance  of  some  AA’itch  of 
Endor.  AA'’e  cannot  help  feeling  that 
in  many  cases  the  invokers  would 
use  all  possible  haste  in  dismissing 
their  ancestors  who  might  not  answer 
fully  expectation ; and  on  the  other 
hand  we  can  easily  imagine  a great- 
grandfather looking  with  surprise  at 
his  descendant  and  saying  peevishly 
with  Samuel;  ''AVhy  hast  thou  dis-  | 
quieted  me,  to  bring  me  up?”  ' 

AA  e have  seidom  met  a man  or  a 
j 1 woman  who  had  not  had  grand- 
parents: in  fact  grandparents  are  by 
I ^ no  means  an  exceptiona'  family  pos- 
I session.  AVhy  then  this  pother  about 
that  which  is  corhmon  to  all? 
Mr.  AVarren  \-oiced  both  the  dictates 
of  common  sense  and  the  pi-ecepts  of 
history  when  he  remarked:  "The  only 
pride  a man  can  properly  claim  is 
pride  in  wliat  he  has  accomplished 
himself  and  not  in  that  which  ances- 
tors have  accomplished.  Pray,  what 
have  Americans  to  do  with  daddy- 
ism  7 - 

Lord  Rosslyn.  after  he  had  per- 
fected a gambling  system  guaranteed 
to  break  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo, 
dropped  a pretty  sum  at  poker  and 
screamed  a little  about  "trickery.”  ' 
We  smiled  and  renitmbered  our  old 
friend  Hamlet's  line:  "For  'tis  the 

sport  to  have  the  eiiginer  hoist  with 
with  his  own  petar.” 

AA’henever  we  hear  about  the  sure 


Christmas  Clearing  House 


■ystc-m  for  breaking  a bank  we  recall  | 
the  story  of  some  New  Yorkers  who 
met  a venerable  croupier  in  retire- 
nient  in  some  little  Oerinan  town.  He 
was  .said  to  know'  the  secret  of  rou- 
lette. The  New  Yorkers  went  to  him 
and  roused  him  from  his  dreams: 
“Teil  us  the  secret  and  we’ll  pay  you 
$10,000."  "First,  give  rac  the  money." 
said  the  croupier,  wh^se  face  was 
wrinkled  with  nocturnal  experiences. 
There  was  a long  silence  after  the 
moitey  was  handed  ovei.  The  seciet. 
the  secret?"  ’’But  if  I knew  the  se- 
cret of  roulette,  do  you  suppose  I’d  be 
here  today,  gentlemen?" 


Proposed  Establishment  in  Boston  and  Other  Cities  of  a Long  I 
Needed,  Trouble  Saving,  Charitable  Institution. 

All  agree  that  Christmas  gifts  have  fallen  of  late  into  disrepute.  The 
labor  of  making  them  does  not  balance  the  pleasure  even  tvhen  the  gift 
be  appreciated.  There  is  the  annoyance  of  the  crowded  shop,  the  surge 
of  the  desperate  mob.  the  menagerie  smell.  There  is  the  brain-iiring 
exercise  of  anticipation  of  others’  wants  and  the  gratification  of  the  taste 


of  another. 
On  the 


Z,  i' , “jo 


'K  was  a man’s  poor  as  ns,  very  near. 
An’  *K  'aU  Ms  trials  and  danger. 

An’  I think  'K’ll  think  of  u.«  when  ’E 
sees  us  singing  'ere; 

For  'Is  mother  was  poor  like  us.  poor 
dear. 

An’  she  bore  him  in  a manger. 


Ob- 


it’s warm  in  liie  heavens  but  it’s  cold 
upon  the  earth; 

■An’  we  ain’t  no  food  at  table  nor  no 
I tire  upon  the  hearth; 

And  it’s  bitter  hard  a-Chri.stmassing; 
Carolling; 

Singin’  songs  about  our  Saviour’s  birth; 
Slngln’  songs  about  the  Babe  what’s 
born; 

Singin’  of  the  shepherds  on  that  morn. 


We  believe  in  Christmas  as  a day 
of  good  cheer,  kindly  thoughts,  tender 
memories,  holy  associations.  AVe  be- 
lieve in  Santa  Claus,  the  stocking  by 
the  fire-place,  all  the  legends  of  all 
countries.  We  believe  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  by  religious  cere- 
monies. pantomimes  and  jolly  shows 
in  theatres,  reunion  and  gayety  at 
home.  We  believe  in  the  spirit  of 
Dickens’s  “Christmas  Carol."  although 
we  are  told  by  grave,  thin,  beardless 
young  men  sitting  in  the  seats  of  the 
scornful  that  Dickens  was  a sentimen- 
talist without  style,  whose  idea  of 
benevolence  was  centred  in  “a  nate 
buffet  before  them  set,  where  lashins 
of  good  dhrink  there  was,”  to  use  Mr. 
Molony’s  fine  sentence. 


other  hand  the  receiver  is  put  to  trouble.  There  is  the 
nuisance  of  exchanging  the  gift  for  something  he  really  needs  or  desires. 
Tliere  is  the  haunting  thought  that  next  season  he  must  make  a per- 
functory return. 

A banker  of  this  city,  a man  of  large  wealth  and  benevolent  impulses, 
has  devised  a scheme  that  will  commend  itself  to  ail  thoughtful  persons. 
He  proposes  the  establishment  every  December  of  a Christmas  Clearing 
House. 

Here  is  a hontely  explanation  of  the  workings  of  this  institution.  Mr. 
Johnson  wishes  to  give  presents  for  selfish  and  unselfish  reasons  to  A,  B 
and  C.  He  does  not  order  a box  of  cigars,  a valuable  umbrella,  a 
sumptuous  first  edition  to  be  sent  to  his  friends;  he  instructs  the  cashier 
c treasurer  of  the  Christmas  Clearing  House  to  credit  A with  ?20,  B 
jviith  $14,  C with  say  $17.50.  A wishes  to  give  a present  to  Mr.  .Johnson. 

: He  orders  the  Clearing  House  to  credit  Johnson  with  $4  35.  B,  actuated 
by  a similar  desire,  orders  $13  to  be  put  to  .Johnson’s  credit,  and  C,  who 
Iceis  poor,  sends  no  present.  On  January  first  Mr.  Johnson  is  informed 
that  be  owes  the  Clearing  House  $34  15;  A receives  from  the  Institution 
$15  65;  B the  sum  of  one  dollar;  and  C,  the  selfish  brute,  $17  50.  If 
Mr.  Johnson  should  give  20  presents  and  receive  15,  of  course  there 
would  be  more  complicated  figuring,  but  the  process  wouM  be  the  same, 
whether  he  came  out  creditor  or  debtor. 

The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  plan  must  be  evident  to  everyone. 
A,  it  is  true,  receives  from  Mr.  Johnson  only  $15  G5,  whereas  Mr.  Johnson 
*'ntended  to  give  him  $20;  but  with  his  $15  65  he  is  enabled  to  gratify  a 
’esirc  when  the  shops  are  net  crowded;  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  spared  annoy- 
f-nce  and  fatigue,  which  would  surely  be  more  than  the  loss  of  $4  35.  The 
k’lieme  is  undoubtedly  more  feasible  than  the  establishment  of  a Bazar 
for  the  Exchange  of  Christmas  Gifts;  and  inasmuch  as  the  gifts  are  in 
cash  there  is  the  substantial  evidence  of  remembrance  and  affection.  Mr. 
Johnson,  for  instance,  will  remember  C. 


In  print  a^lnst  neigh 

ariil 


ball  .Attention  to  themselves;  they  are 
qv.  >tly  engaged  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness; just  as  the  modern  ijoet  has  no 
longer  the  Byronic  arrangement  ol 
hair  and  curl  of  lip,  but  Is  sleek,  v-'ell 
fed,  and  as  though  he  slept  of  nights. 

The  satirist  has  gone  out  of  his 
special  line  of  business.  It  is  no 
longer  profitable. 


■ tl 


The  paint  Is  off  the  wooden  monkey, 
the  toy  automobile  does  not  run,  little 
Mary  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  solid 
food;  but  what  matters  It,  as  long  as 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  Day  filled  tho 
hearts  of  all? 


We  were  at  Mr.  Johnson’s  when  the 
bundles  were  opened.  He  was  highly 
pleased  with  a book  which  he  had  long 
wanted,  but  the  card  of  the  giver 
quenched  his  joy.  "I  ought  to  have  sent 
him  something;  but  T had  no  Idea  he 
would  make  me  a present.  He'll  think 
me  a shabby  fellow.”  Mr.  John.son 
looked  over  the  heavily  loaded  shelves 
to  see  if  there  was  not  a fresh-looking 
volume  he  could  spare  and  leave  at  Tiip- 
perton’s  house.  He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  part  with  any  one.  "1 
ought  to  be  ashamed  ot  myself  to  take  j 
the  thing  In  this  way.  Tapperton  Is 
rich  and  he  knows  f am  hard  up.  U 
would  be  snobbish  of  me  to  run  to  him 
today."  And  then  Mr.  Johnson  exam- 
ined curiously  the  labels  on  a couple  of 
cigar  boxes  which  ITad  Just  arrived. 


1 What  you  abound  with  cast  abroad  i 
i To  those  that  want,  and  ease  jour 
loade.  , 

Who  empties  thus  will  bring  more  In; 
But  riot  Is  both  loss  and  sin. 

Dress  finely  what  comes  not  In  sight 
.And  then  you  keen  J'our  Christmas 
right. 


2. 


(‘io 


It  should  not  be  a day  of  arrogant 
ceremony  or  cold-fingered  and  conde- 
scending philanthropy.  Men  and 
women  and  children  are  without  fire 
and  food  In  this  very  city.  The  chari- 
ty organizations  are  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  suffering.  There  are  the 
proud  and  hungry  as  well  as  the 
proud  and  stuffed.  And  from  blue- 
lipped  and  empty  mouths  there  may 
well  go  up  today  the  carol  of  the 
Wealden  women,  a bitter  carol: 


We  give  this  Christmas  gift  to  all 
! our  readers.  Ten  to  one  wherever  you 
! dine  today  you  will  not  have  a good 
soup.  There  will  be  soup  in  many 
‘ houses,  but  it  will  either  be  thin, 
i watery  or  what  Thackeray  describes 
as  a hell-broth;  It  will  be  conventlAal 
is'tfViniif  flnv  inflividuallty  or 


The  satirist  was  feared  and  coufted 
tor  centuries  whether  he  were  Ish- 
maelite  or  a dweller  in  the  palace, 
poet  or  rhetorician,  garret-bird  or 
born  in  the  purple.  He  shot  his 
arrows  tipped  with  gall  and  the  crowd 
•ejoiced  at  the  squirms  of  the  victim. 


Mrs.  Johnson  deplored  the  arrival  of 
potted  plants  and  flowers.  "T.hey  cost 
so  much  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
they  last  onl.v  a day  or  two.  Why  do 
people  persist  in  giving  presents?  1 
never  thought  of  the  Hacket.s,  the 
Binningers.  or  the  Hooperups.  and  look  j J 
at  these  present.s.  What  can  1 
What  shall  I say?  I wish  they  wouldn’t  jl 
do  it.  It  makes  me  uncomfortable.  ' 
Now  here  Is  something  1 needed;  isn’t  j 
this  fan  really  beautiful?  I wish  I knew  i 
where  she  bought  It;  1 wonder  If  1 could  { 
exchange  It  for  a muff?  you  know  1 
lost  mine.  Pickering  dear,  and  furs  are  ! 
so  high.”  "A’es.  I know  you  lost  j-our  J 
muff,  darling,"  answered  Mr.  John.son,  j 
in  tones  that  chilled  the  air;  "by  the  I 
way.  I never  used  that  silver  match-  " 
box  that  Boulter  gave  me  last  Christ-  > 
mas;  I think  I’ll  leave  it  at  Tapperton’s  j 
this  afternoon,  and  ask  after  the  fam-  i 
ily.  Where  are  you  going  to  dine,  I 
Smithers?  We  are  Invited  to  Collop’s. 

1 hope  we’ll  not  have  goose.  Whul’(  ; 
You  must  go.  AA’ell.  old  man,  Merry 
Christmas  again.’:  > 
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An  epigram  led  to  hlow.s;  a book  to  

a duel.  Sometimes  the  wretchedness  gasoline  explosion  wrought  havoc 

of  the  assailant  spared  his  life,  or  his  poolroom  of  Hot  Springs 


of  the  assaiianc.  . - wqin  me  pouiiumu  ^ 

nhvsical  uncleanliness  kept  off  hands  1 There  was  no  possibility  of  such  an  ac-  _ 

- c«,ri  I r>/ArAi  nf  SJlOMm.  onre  a '■ 


When  ye’ve  got  a child  'at’s  whist 
tor  want  of  food. 

And  -a  grate  as  grey’s  y'r  'air  for  want 
of  wood, 

.And  y’r  man  and  you  alu't  nowise  not 
much  good 

fch 

It’s  hard  work  a-Chrlstmassing, 

Carolling. 

Bingin’  songs  about  the  "Babe  what’s| 
born." 


formal,  without  any  individualltj  or 
distinction,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  ot 
ten,  lukewarm.  N.  B. — When  you  are 
dining  at  anothers’  house,  and  you 
find  on  entering  the  dining  room  that 
the  soup  Is  already  on  the  table,  pass 
the  soup  by  or  leave  the  house,  if  you 
think  the  stronger  rebuke  necessary. 
But  to  this  soup. 


cldent  at'  the  Pool  of  Slloam,  once 
favorite  watering-place,  and  yet  a 
tower  fell  in  Slloam. 


Mr.  Richard  Heard  will  never,  no 
never  forsake  Mascagni.  Such  devotion 
has  not  been  seen  except  In  Hie  Mlcaw- 
ber  family. 


Caracas  sounds  like  a Spanish  oath, 
fiercer  than  “Caramba."  more  terrible 
even  than  "Carajo.” 


Chrlstmn.s  should  be  something  more 
than  a date  for  giving  a thing  to 
somebody  who  does  not  need  It  and 
often  does  not  want  It.  It  should  be 
something  more  than  a solemn  cere- 
•i:r»ny  or  a household  party,  or  a swol- ' 
Icn  feast.  The  well-to-do  should  con- 
sider their  poor  neighbors:  the  rich 

should  take  account  of  their  steward- 
tshlp  and  consider  whether  a gift  of  a 
butlding  to  a college,  a gift  announced 
lyith  blare  of  trumpets  and  reworded 
t Commencement  with  a degree  is 
I ’ter  all  seriously  considered  by  the 
I Angel  ot  Record.  The  gift  is  splen- 
did, It  Is  said;  but  how  about  the  con- 
' dition  of  the  workmen.  In  office,  rall- 
' way  service,  factory,  or  mine,  who 
made  the  gift  possible? 

And  there  are  the  quaint  lines  of 
Henry  Vaughan  to  ponder; 

The  brightness  of  this  daj'  we  ov.e 
Not  unto  music,  masque,  nor  showe; 
Nor  gallant  furniture,  nor  plate. 

But  to  the  manger’s  mean  estate. 

His  life  while  here,  as  well  as  birth. 
Was  but  a ehc'  k to  porno  and  mirth. 


Quarter  tomatoes  and  put  them  in 
fresh  butter— there  should  be  a to- 
mato to  each  guest — add  sliced  onions, 
a bouquet  of  parsley,  thyme,  bay  and 
a clove  of  garlic.  Skin  a pumpkin  and 
cut  it  into  pieces  and  boil  It.  Cook 
white  beans.  When  the  pumpkin  Is 
properly  boiled,  when  the  tomatoes 
are  stewed,  take  out  the  bouquet  and 
the  garlic,  mash  the  pumpkin  and  the 
tomatoes  In  a colander,  pour  out  the 
whole  with  the  beans,  let  It  boll,  put 
in  salt  and  pepper  and  pour  the  mix- 
ture on  slicfd  bread.  A little  bouillon 
may  be  added,  and  a faint  dash  of 
crabs  may  please  some.  No,  we  did 
not  take  this  receipt  from  any  cook 
book.  It  was  given  to  us  by  a singer 
from  the  south  of  France. 


fate  of 
in  ad- 


that  would  rebuke.  If  Kings  and  Car 
dinals  were  not  spared  by  the  ven- 
omous. Bishops  did  not  disdain  to 
take  up  the  weapon  of  satire,  and  the 
learned  employed  it  as  the  common 
tool  ot  argument. 

Satire  ruled  in  play,  poetry,  lo- 
mance,  essay.  'The  gentle  Shelley  as 
well  as  the  tumultuous  Byron  used 
it  deftly,  used  it,  however,  as  a pas- 
time. not  as  a source  of  income.  Ten- 

• o.tire  nricked  the  swollen  Castro  may  well  envy  the 
ny.sons  satire  Rut  little  Blanco,  who  ran  Venezuela 

bubble  of  Buhver  s conceit.  . ' mirable  fashion.  Blanco  knew  that  the 

by  little  the  weapon  was  not  picRea  up  I Prc.«ident  i?  ndt  always  re- 

for  controversy.  When  Matthew  ^j,„,,raUve.  so  he  combined  with  his 
Arnold  tinged  with  it  in  gentleman-  j g-overnmental  duties  the  business  of 
lik»  fashion  his  "Literature  and  | smuggler  and  Inn-keeper,  and  by  strict 
there  were  protesting  cries,  i attention  to  this  combination  he  grew 
r.  1 vir  W S Gilbert  has  lived  to  see  l rich.  When  he  thought  he  had  enough 
and  M . • - • labeled  ' he  left  Venezuela  to  lead  a life  of  so- 

hi.s  methods  classed  i clological  re.starch  and  diversion  In 

among  theatrical  traditions.  1 Parls.  , 

The  professional  satirist  of  todaj  i Caracas  l.«  in  the  mountttlns  and  not 
ho  is  he?  AVhere  is  he? 'on  the  coast.  We  found  this  out.  to  oin 
he’  The  late  William  Allen  surprise  and  after  long  meditation,  by 
who  is  he.  ^ ^ on  the  map.  But  what  does 

^grb^hir-NoU^ngrAA^rr^  ,ut;  Caracas  mean?  Is  It  from  the  Spanish 
who  now  rebukes  the  follies  of  the, 
over-rich?-  The  caricatu  or 


ftlt 


tl  carrack,  one  of  tliose  huge 
^!J®ishrpsTf  burden,  fitted  for  war.  which 


the  Portuguese  used 


paragrapher.  Mr.  Watterson  s dia-l  indies?  Carrack  is  a good  word 

tribe  was  a sermon,  a tract,  rather  go  good  a word  as  galleon  or  ar- 

than  a satire.  When  there  was  a great  Caracas  a corruption  of 

cause  at  stake.  James  Russell  Lo"®"  fca.ranca 
was  satirical  through  the  nose  of  ^ | 

the  moun- 


The  Jim  Crow  car  Is  seen  not  only 
in -Southern  States.  It  runs  straight 
to  the  door  of  a Brooklyn  Sunday 
School,  as  well  as  to  those  of  certain 
Inns  in  Boston.  And  the  doors  do 
not  open. 


Lady  Hamilton— not  the  wondrous 
beauty  who  led  Nelson  captive  and 
anticipated  Loie  Fuller  by  her  danc- 
I Ing— but  a literary  and  club  woman 
In  the  London  of  today,  spoke  lately 
of  the  efforts  to  "salmonlze”  Ta-sma- 
nia.  By  this  she  probably  meant  to 
fstock  the  rivers  of  Tasmania  with 
! salmon.  Will  Dr.  Murray  accept  the 
new  word  for  his  Oxford  Dictionary? 


New  Englander.  The  tremendous  con- 
flict between  labor  and  capital  has 
found  as  yet  no  satirist.  Mr.  Dooley 
is  a humorist.  Mr.  Ade  is  a philoso- 
pher in  slang.  The  former  is  too 
kindly.  theGatter  too  impersonal. 

Perhaps  the  world  has  grown  too 


Carranca,"  ugly  face?  Or  does  It  come 
from  the  "Guarani"  and  mean  a 
defile?”  'as  the  town  t?  in 
tains,  the  last  derivation  Is  probably  the 
most  likely.  There  Is  a Serra  do  Caraca 
in  Brazil. 

And  La  Guaira  or  La  Guayra.  Did 
not  Amyas  Leigh  in  "Westward  Ho. 


IUAC  CKO  •••  J u O 

go  to  that  barren  strip  of  .sandy  .shor 

Perhaps  tne  wui  m and  then  pass  down  tne  Maddalena 

amiablJ.  too  circumspect,  too  paternal  River?  Somehow  or  other  „ 

in  pretence.  There  is  perhaps  the  con-  of-the-wa.v  place.s  are 

tagion  of  fear.  No  publish.-  an-  in  hooks  than  in  leal  and  troub 

nounces  a forthcoming  satire.  The  >'fe- 
desperado  and  the  swash-buckler  ol 


desperado  ana  me  Ve  like  to  hear  Mr.  Jeffiies 

adventurous  life  no  longer  scream  admission  that  he  can  finish  any  | 


voy 


make  him  fainous 
^1^  «!iouf^h  ‘.vp  .sat  with 
^ro«S  in  il»e  pon-wow  tent. 


tfiitt  Ills 
I’orpver. 
Homer’s 


wifh^er.  rT^nls  or 


[Elate  Snlsbiij:y  will  bo  romombercd  by 
my  chloMy  as  tbo  rccil<'i-  of  "The 

■"■■’I’- I'wa*  way  down  in  the  J^e- 

■fli  \'alle^,•'  This  feiatation  won  the 
[jliest  tribute:  the  tribute  of  jiarody. 

)om  Carlos  visited  the  Marquis  of 
nsdiiwno  at  Itowood  this  month.  The 
|aspapers  talked  at  the  time  about 
rloaatid  Lan.sdowne,  but  no  mention 
S made  of  the  ghost  story  of  Go- 
od. 

>r.  Priestley  was  at  one  time  lihra- 
thoie  to  IjOrd  Shelburn,  and  one 
Mr.  I’etty,  the  sou  of  l,ord  Shel- 
fni.  toUI  Priesfley  of  a .strange  dream, 
said  he  had  dreamed  he  Wjas  very 
ISi  whole  household  wuis  prepar- 

I for  a .iourney.  He  was  put  in  a 
|iiage  alone;  he  eould  not  speak,  but 
was  amazed  at  the  number  of  car- 
.es  and  ;»t  the  slowness  of  paee; 
llj  after  many  miles  the  carriage 
oped  at  the  family  burial  place;  he 
■ borne  into  the  church;  looking 
k Ik-  saw  his  carriage  was  a hear.se. 
Priestley  told  him  he  had  a fever- 
cold.  and  called  the  doctor.  Mr. 
ty  was  soon  convalescent,  but  as 
was  in  January  the  doctor  ordered 

ii  on  no  account  to  leave  the  house,. 

• next  afternoon  the  doctor  was  in 
neighborhood  of  Bowood  and 
- ught  he  would  call.  To  his  amaze- 
it  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the 
;e  the  young  man,  hatle.ss,  ran 
aard  him.'  It  was  bitter  cold.  The 
tl|<tor  rode  on  to  rebuke  him,  but  Mr. 
ly  vanished  into  thin  air.  When  the 
tor  reached  the  house  he  learned 
t Mr.  Petty  had  just  died. 

ories  about  Krupp— who  lived  at  Es- 
for  he  wjas  not  so  vainglorious  as 
•hange  the  name  of  his  abiding-place 
ivrui)pville,  Kruppthal  or  Kruppberg. 
still  circulating  in  foi'eign  journals, 
are  told  that  he  had  a private  rail- 
station  on  his  own  grounds;  and 
could  step  out  of  his  billiard-room 
|>  a train  which  was  ready  to  start 
anywhere  at  any  time.  He  could  lic^ 
[led  and  talk  through  a private  tele-  : 
ne  all  over  Germany.  'iVhen  anyone 
[it  to  Essen  on  business  he  was 
sed  at  an  inn  belonging  to  Krupp, 

!;  there  the  guest  "fared  sumbustious- 
'.  at  Krupp's  expense.  No  doubt  the 
5th  was  perfumed  with  benzoin.  At 
rate  the  choicest  wine.s.  carriages, 
or-cars  were  furnished  free  of 
|rgo.’  We  used  to  w’onder  at  such 


'tTre-aa 

otllolal*  «ier'f  greatly  sh-  .-kod  some  lime 
ago  because  she  took  bieyoh'  lessons 
from  an  American  dentist  and  rode  with 
him  about  the  stn'-ets."  But  the  Amer- 
ican dentist  in  Europe  is  a superior  per- 
son. Did  not  the  Empress  of  the  Erencli 
put  her  tru.st  In  Dr,  Evans  of  Paris? 
An  .American  dentist  at  Berlin,  a Maine 
man,  was  confidential  adviser  to  Bis- 
marck and  other  miglity  ones  of  iron 
and  blood;  furthermore  this  same  den- 
tist. a prodigious  swell,  wars  prominent 
in  all  grades  of  society.  An  American 
dentist,  again  a man  from  Maine,  put 
things  in  the  mouths  of  Humbert  and 
Aiarguerite.  W^e  knew^  in  »the  eiglitles 
an  American  dentist  in  Dresden  who 
looked  after  the  teeth  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner and  the  Imperial  gums  of  Austria 
a.s  wt'll  as  Saxon>*.  His  influence  waxed 
with  the  years,  and  only  the  other  day 
we  heard  that  he  had  persuaded  our  i 
friend  William  H.  to  command  the  per- | 
formance  at  Berlin  of  an  opera  by  one  ' 
Coerne,  once  a pupil  of  Professor  Paine  ! 
of  Jiaiward,  The  American  dentist  has 
the  Kings,  Princes  and  counselors  of 
Europe  by  the  teeth  of  the  head.  It  he 
condescends  to  give  a bicycle  le.sson  to 
royalty,  royalty  .sliould  be  flattered. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  like  the 
description  of  Professor  Giron.  "He 
has  sparkling  black  eyes,  black  hair,  i 
and  a fascinating  manner."  He  mu.st 
look  something  like  a second  rate  Ital- 
ian lyric  tenor.  By  the  way,  "giron" 
in  French  means  "lap." 

\^'e  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  John 
Dawrence  Sullivan  is  "flat  broke." 
Someone  has  figured  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
in  the  course  of  his  brilliant  career 
made  legitimately  about  $800,000.  AVhat 
did  he  do  with  it?  He  himself  tells  tis: 
"Well,  Sullivan  spent  it  and  had  a good 
time!  But  he  never  took  a dollar  that 
didn’t  belong  to  him  and  was  alw'ays 
yours  truly,  John  L.  Sullivan,  ever  on 
the  level!”  Adversity  cannot  break  his 
indomitable  spirit. 


i.ilii ' 


bciivvv  that  ’'the  >,J:il 
boil',  for  ai  h'usi  ibi'i  - 
morr'ln.g  of  the  fourth  ihi.\ 
bis  nlaco  by  Ibo  corpse 
the  nembei's  of  th.c  f:;mi!.v  have 
leave  of  the  lU  ra--.-d  Ihi-y  hay.;  the 
j room,  and  tho  holy  n an  exliact.'i  the 
I soul  by  making  an  incision  in  the  skull. 


'I’he  •ribi-tvi-.' 
Hneers  Ii  tto 
On  tl:r 
a Hama  taki-. 
and  a r i‘r  all 
taken 


”1  tijr-  lovf  1 s, 
eomim  ntary  to 
Would  hi  Shaiji'sp 
b-  fooli  h,  ho«f", 
lizo  In  Da?.  Tlii.s  i 
years  aoo.  Is  lov 


'I'll-  ori'.v  approprlat 
in  a ‘T.ove  Scene’’ 

• tl-.-:t.  It  would, 

■r.  Ir;  fli.-eoyer  Bc'- 
msic.  written  over  ui 
inu.-ii:  for  all  tlm.' 


The  reproach  is  made  against  pugi- 
lists as  well  as  against  .singers  that 
they  are  spendthrift.s.  There  are  dis- 
tinguished exceptions. 

John  Jackson,  Gentleman  Jackson. 
"Sole  Prop  and  Ornament  of  Pugilism" 
(1759-1815),  w'ho  put  out  Mendoza  in  10 
and  a half  minutes;  me  friend  of  Byron 
and  George  IV.,  who  started  the  prac- 
tice of  making  a purse  for  the  beaten 
man,  passed  the  last  L'O  years  of  his  life 
in  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Street,  w’ell- 


1 ^ 

"Arabian  Nights.”  which  i to-do  and  honored  by  all  England.  His 
jjafis  today  a mere  compilation  of  monument— a couchant  lion  and  a naked 
modern  inventor  has  [ athlete  (weeping)  is  in  Brompton  Cem- 
„ . Qf  Bahrain,  the  , etery.  Robert  Gregsoti,  P,  P.  ("Poet  of 

Pugilism,"  1778-1814)  died,  a happy  land- 
lord. Jem  Ward,  who  held  the  Cham- 
pion’s belt  from  IS2G  to  1831,  kept  a pub- 
lic house  and  painted  pictures,  sold  as 
’’ti.v  old  masters."  And  there  were  and 
are  others. 


7id  out  the  secret 
asian’s  kettle-drum  of  copper,  which, 
E;en.  would  call  dromedaries  to 
him  and  hts  companions  and 
sage  a journey  of  seven  years  in  a 
or  two. 


z 


|rs.  Kate  L.  Ros.s  of  Morganton,  N. 
lifts  up  her  voice  for  a monument 
jThe  Mothers  in  the  United  States." 
rcheme,  of  course,  now  includes 
’a  Biggar.  We  are  heartily  in  favor 
ponuments  when  they  are  deserved 
are  in  themselves  beautiful;  and 
life  the  quarries  are  exhausted  we 
to  see  a monument  to  the  Motli- 
^n-Law  in  the  [Tnited  States.  The 
qiei>;-in-Law,  abused  by  the  witless, 
|lie  unfailing  support  of  many  sons- 
1^’  I"  London  the  noblemen 
8 d dedicate  in  a public  square  or  at 
^ime  Tii.ssaud’s  a monument,  in 
F’ful  recognition,  to  tlie  Palhers- 
fpw  of  America!  Tho.sr 
days  for  sculptors. 


■will  be 


Huneker  of  the  New  l-ork  Sun 
l^ses  gravely  the  plot  of  Haupt- 
“ s new  five-act  drama,  "Der  Arme 
vpich,"  produced  at  Berlin  e.arly 
^•liinonth.  treats  it  as  something  new 
0;h,  "founded  on  an  old  German 
ytd.  ^ and  says  tiiat  the  outline 
-‘l’  .somewhat  depressing."  is  it 
pie  tliat  Mr.  Huneker  in  his  multi-  | 
ps  reading  has  not  come  across  I 
PGolaen  Legend."  the  work  of  one  i 
Ob-elow,  Who  wrote  poetry  the:' 

"S  side  of  the  Charles  River?  j 

'I  l.re  have  been  several  versions  of  I 
- lory  prepared  for  stage  use,  and’ 
U''ed  on  Hartmann  von  der  Aue’s  i 
<|arme  Helnricii."  One  of  the  latest  [ 
ns  Pfitzner’s  opera,  produced  at 
>|'ce  m 1895,  The  idea  that  the  blood  I 
Jh’giu  IS  a saving  medicament  was  I 
re  on  even  before  Hie  Middle  Ages.  ' 
is  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
ic; the  Amicus  and  Amelius  Saga-  I 
•ench  legend  of  the  Grail.  ’ | 

more  we  read  about  tlie  life  of’ 
;pwn  Princess  Louise  of  Saxony 


The  arrest  in  New  York  of  Mr.  Gae- 
tano Postura,  a countryman  of  Mr. 
Mascagni,  the  nervous  guest  of  the  na- 
tion, shows  a woful  ignorance  of  Ital- 
ian daily  life.  Mr.  Postura  was  haled 
before  the  magistrate  on  the  charge  of 
selling  liquor  from  a coffee  pot,  and 
without  a license.  In  Rome  and  In 
other  Italian  cities  the  breakfast  served 
in  the  cafes  is  a small  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  laced  with  rum,  which  is  taken 
with  some  form  of  bread  or  cake.  Mr. 
Postura  was  merely  serving  the  national 
breakfast  to  countrymen  who  have  not 
yet  learned  to  like  health  foods,  beef- 
steak, eggs,  and  buckwheat  cakes. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  concealment, 
as  when  a prominent  broker  of  this 
city  was  served  some  years  ago  with 
restaurant  champagne  out  of  a water 
pitcher  to  throw  his  creditors  off  the 
track. 


Mr.  Wu  Ting- tang  discusse.s,  in  a mag- 
azine article,  American  civilization,  and 
reminds  us  that  the  benefits  of  such 
civilization  are  comparative;  "The  elec- 
tric light  is  a case  in  point.  Its  superi- 
ority, as  an  illuminant,  is  obvious  to  I 
all.  But  is  there  any  one  that  blames 
the  man  -who  has  experienced  a shock 
from  a live  wire  for  preferring  the  ker- 
o.sene  lamp?"  One  might  al.so  reason 
in  this  way  Is  tliere  any  one  that 
blames  the  man  who  has  been  burned 
by  an  explodin.g  lamp  for  preferring 
the  electric  light? 


They  that  live  in  daily  dread  of  prema- 
ture burial  should  introduce  into  their 
family  a custom  of  the  Tibetans  as  de- 
scnl-.pd  by  Sarat  Chandra  Das  in  his 
“Journey  to  Lhass.o.  and  Central  Tibet.” 
I he  cessa.tiim  of  the  pulse  and  tiie  sus- 
pension of  breathing  are  not  considered 


First  Pei  formance  at  the  9th  Sym- 
phony Concert  Last  Evening. 


(By  Philip  Hale.) 

The  program  of  the  ninth  Symphonj- 
concert  given  last  evening  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Mr.  Gei'icke,  conductor,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Concerto  in  E flat  for  organ  anil  or- 

ohostra II.  Parker 

Tno  movements  from  "Itonieo  unii 

Juliet"  Berlioz 

S.\nii'ljon,y  in  C minor  .No.  1 Braluns 

Mr.  Horatio  Parker  began  his  organ 
concerto  in  Munich  and  completed  it  in 
Paris  during  the  tviiiter  of  lSul-02.  It 
was  played  last  night  for  the  first  time. 
The  composer  was  the  organist. 

Berlioz  wrote  strongly  long  ago 
against  any  attempt  at  blending  organ 
tones  witli  "the  divers  constituent  ele- 
ments or  the  orcliestra.’’  Me  gave  his 
rea.sons  at  lengtn.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  ueclare  that  there  is  a secret  antipa- 
thy ’oetween  the  tw'o  musical  powers. 
"Their  mi.ssion  is  not  the  same,  their 


[interests  are  too  vast,  and  too  diverse, 

' to  be  confo-unded  together.  Therefore, 
on  almost  all  these  occasions,  where 
this  singular  connection  is  attempted, 
either  the  organ  predominates  greatly, 
or  the  orchestra,  having  been  raised  to 
an  immoderate  degree  of  influence,  al- 
most eclipses  its  adversary." 

Since  Berlioz  wrote  these  words,  the 
majority  of  organ  builders  have  steadily 
endeavored  to  make  their  instruments 
more  and  more  orc’nestial  in  quality. 
The  rich,  majestic  diapason  tone,  the 
solemn  and  crowning  characteristic  of 
I the  organ  and  that  which  gives  it 
ipontiflcal  pre-eminence,  is  found  only 
in  old  organs.  The  modern  diapason 
has  a stringy  quality.  There  are  de- 
liberate attempts  to  imitate  the  peculi- 
arities of  orchestral  instruments.  And 
with  combination  stops  and  pedals  of 
all  kinds,  the  modern  organ  is  a com- 
plex machine  which  requires  so  much 
mechanical  attention  that  the  organist 
must  have  his  mind  occupied  with 
everything  e.xcept  the  music  that  is  on 
the  rack. 

Composers  have  not  stood  in  awe  of 
Berlioz’s  opinion..  There  are  works  for 
organ  and  orchestra  by  Rheinberger, 
Prout,  Guilmant.  Boelimann,  ’Widor, 
not  to  mention  others. 

Mr.  Parker  lias  cliosen  carefully  the 
contrasting  orchestra  for  his  concerto. 
He  uses  strings,  harp,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba  and 
kettle-drums.  No  llutes,  oboes,  clari- 
nets, ba.s.sooiis.  He  deprives  himself  of 
these  means  of  coloring. 

His  concerto  is  in  lour  movements; 
there  is  no  pause  between  the  first  .VI- 
legro  and  the  second  movement,  an  An- 
dante; the  tiiird  movement  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  Intermezzo;  the  Finale 
begins  with  an  introduction,  which  is 
foilov/ed  by  an  extended  fugato.  The 
themes  introd-uced  are  developed  sepa- 
rately and  together.  The  coda  is  intro- 
duced by  a pedal  cadenza. 

The  first  movement  is  by  far  the  best 
and  the  most  effective.  The  first  broad 
theme  sounds  .sonorously  on  the  strings 
against  sustained  organ  chords.  The 
contrasting  tneme  is  fresh  a;id  charm- 
ing. The  second  theme  is  Uuently  writ- 
ten, and  Mr.  Parker,  wiio  is  always 
fluent,  here  says  something.  The  cli- 
max is  stirring  and  the  whole  move- 
ment is  well  knit  together,  v/ithout  su- 
perfluity, authoritative.  .And  in  this 
movement  organ  and  orchestra  work  to- 
gether; they  do  not  seem  utterly  in- 
congruous torce.s.  '■J'ne  second  move- 
ment, which  may  be  calleil  a romanza. 
.contains  some  pretty  passa.ges,  hut  it 
i.s  without  -special  distinction.  The  rest 
of  the  concerto  is  a dls.appointment.  In 
the  third  movement  there  is  an  at- 
tempt at  light  tre.T.tmeut  of  the  or- 
gan; as  thougli  the  imstrument  couid 
reproduce  effects  of  wood-wind.  But 
when  the  organ  is  playful  it  reminds 
one  of  Milton’s  elephant’s  de.sire  to 
make  mirth  for  .Vdam  and  Eve  by  un- 
wreathing liis  lithe  proboscis.  The 
music  that  would  fain  be  tripping  or 
sparkling  seems  logy.  Nor  is  the  Finale 
ill  the  invention  of  themes  or  in  de- 
jvelopment  and  color  equal  to  the  first 
movement.  The  fugato  .seems  perfunc- 
tory and  there  is  nownere  a truly  strik- 
ing passage.  A.tter  the  flrsi,  movemeiit 
there  is  not  marked  omnceiitration,  there 
is  not  the  suggestion  of  infinite  revis- 
I ion.  Too  often  in  s-'ntimeiital  pas.sages 
there,  is  the  thought  of  the  organist 
wlio  lias  finijShei.]  his  voluntary  and 
rambles  on  more  or  leas  agreeably  until 
the  clergyman  appears  to  begin  the 
service.  Nor  after  the  first  movement 
is  the  organ  so  .snrewdly  contrasted  and 
blended  v.iith  the  orche.stra.  Mr.  Par- 
ker plaj-ed  skillfully  and  was  heartily 
applauded. 

* **  sje 

Two  movements  of  Berlioz’s  Svmphon\- 
were  played  instead  of  the  three 
announced.  The  "Love  Scene"  is  me 
of  the  most  heautifully  romantic  page.s 
in  the  great  book  of  mu.sic.  It  was] 
given  to  Bi  rlioz  to  stand  near  Juliet’s 
balcony  and  liear  the  i rpturous  words 


The  interpri-tarion  h-st  nigiit  we 
puiictilinUM  1 itlicr  than  ilrcaiiilly  ro- 
riniiilic  or  wildly  nti.ssinnaH  (ji.  Hu- 
other  hand,  the  pi-rl’ormancc  .f'lii 
Quei-ii  Alab’’  was  generally  .-■xqulsiie 
lirniims’s  Syrnphi-ny  hr. night  Un  .n'l, 
I hi  rc  1.-  no  disputing  iis  ain-ti're  no- 
bility and  dei-ii  tlion.gnt;  but  if  the  etn- 
cert  was  too  long  as  originally  pi  •lined, 
why  couid  not  a movement  of  Brill  i-- 
liiivc  been  omitiid  in  favor  of  Birh’i.:-!? 
\N  iiuld  thirc  h.avc  hc.  n a iicrtiirl  o H-m 
of  Rnture  in  dU-aiiprova  1 : would  the 
foundations  of  Symph-my  Hall  have 
been  shaken? 

HERE  is  talk  about  the  marked 
improvement  of  the  acoustl.c' 
properties  of  Symphony  Hall. 

I At  first  musicians  were  somc- 

jwhat  disappointed!  Not  only  were 

I there  "deaf  spots"  in  the  hall,  but  there 
I was  a lack,  they  said,  of  general  and 
pervasive  sonority.  Nor  were  they  con- 
soled by  the  laudatory  article  of  a 
Harvard  professor  in  spite  of  convinc- 
ing diagrams. 

Now  all  admit  the  great  improvement. 
Is  this  Improvement  due  to  the  fact 

that  the  walls  are  at  least  seasoned, 
charged  with  .sonorous  waves,  as  some 
insist?  -Are  the  yalls  now  sounding- 
boards? 

Acoustic  properties  are  largely  a mat- 
ter of  chance.  The  French  Govern- 
ment ti^ok  infinite  pains  with  the 
Opfira  and  the  Trocad^ro;  yet  neither 
building  is  satisfactory.  Charles  Gar- 
nler,  the  architect,  whose  monument 
was  lately  or  is  about  to  be  dedicated, 
admitted  frankly  the  impossibility  of 
absolute  certainty  in  securing  good 
acoustical  results. 

"For  many  montns  I studied  conscien- 
tiously every  thing;  I read  the  books 
in  all  languages  that  I knew;  when  I 
did  not  understand  a language,  in  which 
treatises  were  written  I had  transla- 
tions made;  I talked  with  X,  and  dis- 
puted with  Y,  and  after  all  my  studies 
I came  to  this  conclusion:  a hall,  to 
be  sonorous  and  of  agreeable  timbre, 
should  be  long  or  wide,  high  or  low 
studded,  of  wood  or  'stone,  round  or 
square,  with  walls  bare  or  upholstered; 
it  should  be  built  over  running  water, 
or  on  a firm  foundation  of  earth;  it 
should  be  nude  or  with  projections;  it 
should  be  hot  or  cold,  empty  or  crowded, 
dark  or  light;  I learned  tnat  some  be- 
lie\  ed  in  the  planting  of  trees  within 
it,  otiiers  wished  it  to  be  built  wholly 
of  crystal,  while  others  pretended  that 
snow  is  the  best  conductor  of  sound  and 
that  the  walls  should  be  furnished  with 
artificial  snow;  while  others^  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  ’Vitruvius, 
insisted  that  sauce  pans  should  be  put 
under  the  seats.” 

Gamier  went  over  Europe.  He  con- 
sulted architects,  learned  professors, 
singers',  players,  conductors.  He  aus- 
cultated halls  In  Italy,  Germany, 
Prance,  Spain,  England,  the  Nether- 
lands. Scandinavia,  and  possibly  in  the 
far  East.  He  then  tried  to  derive  a few 
laws  from  .all  his  experiments  and  re- 
search. "But  no;  everything  arranged, 
studied,  compared,  gave  us  as  a result- 
certain  uncertainty.” 


■ In  his  new  “Treatise  on  Composition” 
Vincent  d'Indy  says:  "The  artist  ex- 

pects nothing  from  the  time  in  which 
he  lives.  He  knows  that  his  mission 
is  to  serve  others." 

And  d’Indy  puts  this  speech  in  the 
mouth  of  the  hero  of  his  new  opera: 
“To  love  others,  to  serve  others,  this 
is  my  only  joy,  this  is  my  sole  thought.” 
The  violins,  divided,  announce  the  chief 
theme  of  the  opera,  a solemn  and  se- 
rene melody  drawn  from  the  office  of 
Holy  Thursday,  in  which  it  accompanies 
the  words:  “Where  charity  and  love 

are,  there  God  is.” 

This  is  the  story  of  the  new  opera, 
which  Is  entitled  “The  Stranger.”  I 
hasten  to  add  that  there  is  no  thought 
of  the  play  that  moved  young  Penden- 
nis;  there  is  no  entrance  of  Mrs.  Haller. 

A silent,  mysterious  man  takes  up 
his  abode  in  a fishing  village.  He  wears 
a strange  gem  In  his  cap.  The  people 
think  him  a sorcerer,  because  he  saved  | 
one  of  their  number,  because  he  catches 
fish  in  shoals  and  gives  them  away, 
even  to  them  whose  children  hoot  at 
him  in  the  street.  A young  girl,  Vita, 
betrothed  to  a customs  guard.  -Andr5. 
is  drawn  toward  him.  Worn  by  suf- 
fering rather  than  by  the  years,  he 
does  not  wish  to  give  way  to,  passion. 
“Youth.”  he  cries,  “is  created  to  please 
youth.”  Vita,  hurt  by  this  somewhat 
priggish  declaration,  sobs.  Then  the 
Stranger  tells  his  icve,  and  says  he 
must  away  because  he  loves  her.  A 
mocking  song  is  heard.  Andrd  comes 
up  with  a smuggler,  whom  he  proposes 
to  put  in  prison,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  the  Stranger  and  Vita. 
Andrfe  will  give  Vita  a silver  necklace 


caise  in  ISCO.  She  was  voiy  tall  and 
slender  and  dark,  a gypsy  type.  Her 
costumes  were  marvelous. 

Her  life  Is  a moral  to  young  pianists; 
Go  and  do  likewise. 


bought  with  the  prize  money  I > cele- 
brate the  bans,  "which  will  soon  be 
published?"  he  asks.  "Perhaps,"  she 
answers  coldly.  Andr6.  astonished, 
looks  at  her  and  then  at  the  Stranger, 
who  goes  away  toward  the  setting  sun, 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  the  bans  ,hey  know  nothing  of  musical  art 

are  not  published  in  church.  The  Mk  a welt  on  the  stagnation  of  music  in 

wonder,  and  Vita’s  mother  scolds.  The 


Mr.  David  Ffrangcon-Davies  has  been 
telling  his  Welsh  countrymen  that  as  a 


caprice  will  not  last  long,  she  thinks, 
and  she  leaves  Vita  on  the  shore.  The 
Stranger  comes  to  say  good-by.  "Why 
do  you  leave  me,"  asks  "V  ita;  the  half 
of  me  will  go  with  you;"  and  she  begs 
him  to  stay,  not  to  abandon  her,  for 
she  loves  him.  He  is  obdurate.  "Who 
are  you,  then,  so  good  toward  everyone, 
so  cruel  toward  me,  your  friend"" 
I "Child."  1)0  answers, 

! steal  your  affection. 


‘He  dwelt  on  the  stagnation  of  music  in 
Wales,  on  the  neglect  of  instrumental 
works,  on  the  too  frequent  limitation 
of  music  to  the  sensuous  side  of  relig- 
ion. etc.,  etc."  The  Welsh  not  musical? 
One  might  as  well  say  they  have  no 
rabbits.  There  are  the  Eisteddfods  and 
any  number  of  singers  and  players 
named  Davies.  Has  not  Mr.  Ffrangcon- 
our  iriena;  Davies  himself  said  that  he  owes  his 
1 ought  not  to  realistic  impersonation  to  the  Prophet 
I am  he  that  Elijah  to  his  Welsh  blood;  _that  Elijah 


oi  tiounod's  "Romeo'and  Ju?let,”  which 
he  characterizes  as  the  weakest  sugar- 
and-water.  He  also  disliked  Miss  Far- 
rar as  the  heroine,  who  sang  for  the 
first  time  In  German  at  the  Opera 
House.  "Her  voice  sotinded  forced;  tha 
middle  tones  were  veiled;  the  upper 
tones  wcie  often  sharp."  At  the  same 
time  ho  was  generous  enough  to  wish 
her  success  in  future— after  more  study. 

Anton  Arensky  is  at  work  on  an 
opera  founded  on  Tolstoi's  "Resur- 
rection." Humperdinck  is  at  work  on  a 
new  opera.  Fa'llure  makes  him  tho 
more  confident  of  ultimate  good  fortune, 
and  he  Is  still,  like  Mascagni,  the  man 
of  one  opera. 


it  can  not  be  that  such  a ghlsBtljt.^  j 

ft  1 


cruel,  intolerable  experiment  will  be 
made  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
report  must  be  merely  a canard  of  most 
execrable  taste. 


dreams  I am  he  that  loves.  Dreaming  himself  undoubtedly  spoke  Welsh?  Did 

of  happiness  and  of  universal  fratern-  not  Mr.  Davies  say.  \Mien  1 sing  t 
or  nappine  thA  hoiv  man  I feel  mv- 


I ity  1 have  made  my  way  through  many 
' worlds.  Wherever  I have  walked.  I 
have  found  eontempt  and  hatred.  See 
1 this  magic  stone;  It  once  blazed  on  the 
'prow  of  the  boat  that  aore  the  resus- 
citated, the  friend  of  Jesus;  ,c  can  im- 
pose rigid  obedience  on  wind  and  wave; 
by  He  aid  I saved  the  other  day  the  poor 


music  given  to  the  holy  man  I feel  my- 
self a preacher  of  the  word  of  God  in 
the  lltj,le  church  among  the  Welsh 
hills?"  And  now  he  taunts  his  country- 
men with  musical  stagnation! 


Mr.  Charles  Bennett,  who  came  from 
Bennington,  Vt„  and  studied  singing  in 


sailor. 


I J Sa.\A;u  tuc  w — 

jsow  that  passion  dominates  Boston  with  the  late  Charles  R.  Adams, 
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me.  that  my  will  has  failed  me.  the 
holy  relic  is  nothing  to  me.  Keep  it.  in 
memorv  of  me."  He  tosses  it  to  her 
and  disappears.  The  despairing  girl 
vows  herself  to  the  sea;  The  sea  alone 
shall  possess  her,  for  she  cannot  belong 
to  him  sne  loves.  She  throws  the 
emerald  into  the  water  and  is  lost  in 
revery. 

.A  storm,  long  brewing,  at  last  breaks. 
a' ship  is  in  danger.  The  crowd  rushes 
to  the  shore,  but  the  sailors  are  be- 
yond help.  Some  pray;  some  impotent- 
ly  curse.  The  stranger  appears  and 
cries;  "Man  the  boat!"  No  one  steps 
ferward.  He  will  go  alone.  Then  Vera, 
calm  and  radiant,  is  by  his  side.  A 
mute  embrace,  and  they  set  out.  They 
are  soon  lost  from  sight.  Now  they 
are  near  the  vessel;  they  will  save 
lives.  A gigantic  wave  sweeps  the 
ocean,  covers  the  pier,  A tragic  .silence 
follows  the  cataistrophe  until  a voice 


The  etase  is  eay  and  briglit,  the  tooUiBhts 
gleauilne, 

Tou  hear  me  sins  totlght,  with  lauRliter 
heaiulni;. 

You  sec  me  laugh  and  pla.v,  .vou  call  me 
fuiin.v,  ; 

"Uow  bright  be  isl"  yon  say;  "how  gay  ai:d  I 
sunny;”  1 

.\h.  little  laughing  maid,  you  do  not  know 
llow-  many  tears  It  costs  to  make  one  gay 
Pierrot. 


"De  Profundis.”  All  heads 


intones  the 
are  bared. 

Hero  is  a curious  mixture  of  symbol- 
ism and  naturalism.  A comparison 
Blight  be  draw'n  between  "The  Strang- 
er" and  Ibsen's  "Brtuid,”  as  suggested 
by  .M.  D.  Cal.-ocoressi;  but  as  he  points 
I out  Brand,  squanders  his  will  in  vain 
I efforts  toward  a sombre  and  super- 
j human  ideal,  while  the  stranger's  only 
1 ambition  is  to  comfort  human  misciy. 

Brand  is  a Iran  in  revolt;  the  Stranger 
j is  a man  thoroughly  resigned.  Brand 
1 dies  by  an  accident,  which  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  Hs  bather's  faults;  the 
Stranger  Is  the  martyr  of  his  own  hero- 
ism. 

This  opera  was  published  last  Ma>  . 
It  will  soon  be  produced,  not  in  Paris, 
but  in  Brussels,  which  is  tenderer  to 
tho  musical  children  of  Paris  than  their 
own.  mother.  The  opera  will  also  soon 
be  performed  at  Rouen  and  Lyons,  and 
IS  there  willl  be  orchestral  excerpts  for 
Cl  r.cert  use,  let  us  hope  that  we  shall 
;rmn  hear  .some  of  the  music  In  Sym- 
phony Hall. 


after  lessons  In  Paris,  went  to  London. 
He  gave  a concert  in  that  city  early 
this  month,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
spoke  of  him  as  follows; 

“Mr.  Bennett  has  an  excellent  voice 
of  fine  baritone  quality  and  sings  with 
much  earnestness  and  a considerable 
amount  of  distinction;  moreover,  he  is 
intelligent  and  gives  one  the  impression 
of  having  taken  great  pains  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  very  best  that  is  in  him.  In 
that  most  trying  but  most  lovely  of 
songs.  Schumann's  ‘Fruhlingsfahrt.’  he 
was  altogether  admirable,  singing  with 
a subdued  enthusiasm  that  was  far 
more  effective  than  any  more  vehement 
expression  of  emotion  could  have 
been.  At  times  he  reminded  us  strongly 
of  Herr  Van  Rooy,  particularly  in  his 
ainging  of  Beethoven's  'Busslied.'  This 
is,  of  course,  to  give  him  no  .slight 
praise,  but  he  assuredly  deserves  it.  He 
was  not  quite  so  good  in  \ erdl  s 'II- 
lacerato  Spirito.'  or  in  D'Erlanger's  bal- 
lad 'Alone';  but  neither  of  these  songs 
was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  sufficiently 
weighty  for  his  voice.  We  should  advise 
m,  in  any  future  concert  he  may  give, 
make  selections  for  his  program 
vhich  shall  not  be  so  much  an  appeal  to  , 
the  public  as  a suitable  medium  through 
which  he  may  be  enabled  to  exploit  the 
grander  arid  more  serious  qualities  of 
his  vocal  accomplishment.  We  applaud 
his  energy  and  note  v,-ith  interest  that 
he  seems' unsparing  of  himself  entirely 
regardless,  as  he  apparently  is.  of  fa- 
tigue- yesterdav  his  program  containeo 
no  fewer  than  15  songs,  a f.act  which  at 
all  events  proved  his  good  will  if  not 
his  discretion.  That  was  perhaps,  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  view  to  take  of 
the  kindness  of  the  public,  but  at  all 
events  such  a feat  demonstrated  his 
versatility.” 


.Ynd  when  the  pln.v  Is  done,  my  little  maiden. 
Back  to  your  life  you  run,  with  sunshine 
laden ; 

And  If  you  think  of  me  perhaps  you're 
saying. 

How  gay  his  life  must  be.  it's  only  play- 
ing;” 

Ah,  little  maid,  you  do  not  know 
Uow  many  tears  It  costs  to  make  one  gay 
Pierrot. 


A man  has  been  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  killing  his  mother  by  administering 
poison  to  her.  It  is  said  that  the  Cor- 
oner's physicians  have  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  corpse  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing it  suddenly  to  the  prisoner  and 
thereby  extorting  a confession. 


There  are  some  who  in  the  dearth  of 
coal  are  Inclined  to  regard  over-crowd- 
ing in  tenements  as  a beneficent  ar-  j 
rangement.  When  grandparents,  par-  ! 
ents.  the  brood  of  children  and  a lodger  j 
or  two  all  eat  and  sleep  in  one  room,  a | 
sack  of  coal  or  a little  kerosene  will  < 
go  a long  way.  We  read  lately  in  a i 
report  made  by  the  Hector  of  Spltal- 
fields  to  the  Alien  Commission  of  a 
two-room  tenement  where  "at  10  o'clock 
the  family  retired  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  bedroom,  and  a gentlemanly-look- 
ing man  with  a frock  coat  and  silk  hat 
entered  the  kitchen  and  made  his  bed 
upon  the  fioor." 
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And  in  the  same  journal  we  read  this 
curious  dispute  that  went  into  the 
court  room.  A tree  had  been  growing 
for  40  years  by  the  side  of  a wall.  The 
roots  spread  and  caused  the  tvall  to 
fall.  Action  for  damages  was  raised  by 
the  owners  of  the  wall  against  the 
owner  of  the  tree.  The  judge  decided 
that  as  the  roots  of  the  tree  had  spread 
under  the  wall  and  into  the  plaintiffs' 
land,  the  tree  was  joint  property,  and 
if  the  plaintiffs  had  chosen,  they  could 
have  pruned  the  roots,  or  even  cut  down 
the  tree.  This  is  a case  which  Judge 
Bridlegoose  might  well  have  sentenced 
by  the  chance  of  the  dice  without  risk 
of  impeachment. 
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And  where  is  the  scene  of  this  story? 
In  Bulgaria.  Moldavia.  Tlilbet,  or  among 
the  Wagogo,  Waklmbu,  or  Wanyamwe- 
zi?  Oh.  no.  It  is  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, the  State  described  even  in  1796' 
by  Jedldiah  Morse,  D.  D.,  as  one  in 
which  the  Inhabitants  thirsted  after 
learning,  were  unacquainted  with  the 
"base  business  of  electioneering  which 
so  directly,  calculated  to  introduce 
wicked  and  designing  men  into  office”; 
the  State  of  the  industrious,  sagacious 
husbandman,  who,  to  quote  Dr.  Morse; 
"Tolls  cheerfully  through  the  day,  eats 
the  fruit  of  his  own  labor  with  a glad- 
some heart,  at  night  devoutly  thanks  his 
bounteous  God  for  his  dally  blessings, 
retires  to  rest  and  his  sleep  is  sweet.” 
The  State  of  colleges,  inventions,  and 
general  culture! 


(■.  taKM 


Think  for  a moment  of  the  folly  as  i 
well  as  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  such  j 
a test.  Suppose  the  man  is  innocent  of 
the  charge;  and  by  the  old  law  which 
still  exists  in  the  text-books  he  is  in- 
nocent until  he  is  proved,  not  gues.sed 
guilty;  would  he  not  start  and  tremble 
and  turn  pale  and  weep  at  the  sight 
of  his  mother's  head?  While,  if  a man 
were  so  stony-hearted  as  to  poison  his 
mother,  could  he  not  steel  himself 
against  any  apparition? 


We  remember  when  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  is  now  so 
sincerely  mourned  in  England,  was  held 
to  be  a man  of  loose  and  deplorable 
religious  views.  For  he  was  the  author 
of  the:  first  article  in  the  "Essays  and  [ 
Reviews,”  which  provoked  fierce  dis- 
cussion for  some  years  after  the  pub- 
lication. Nor  did  the  storm  soon  abate. 
■When  Gladstone  appointed  him  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  Dr.  Pusey  asserted  that  the 
appointment  was  "tha  most  frightful 
enormity  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
by  a Prime  Minister."  When  the  Bishop 
was  consecrated,  a Church  of  England 
journal  thundered,  that  "on  that  d-ark- 
est  day  in  the  -whole  year  (Dec.  21)  was 
perpetrated  tho  darkest  crime  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Cliurch.”  Y'et  is 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  this  same  Dr. 
Temple  dealt  most  gently  with  the 
questions  of  candles  and  incense.  By 
an  ironical  twist  this  rigid  teetotaler 
suffered  agonies  from  the  gout. 
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Here  is  a pleasant  excerpt  from  an 
examination  paper  handed  in  at  an 
English  Church  Training  College. 

Question:  What  instruction  have  you  ^ 
had  in  religious  knowledge?  , 

■Answer;  None. 

Question:  By  whom  was  it  given?  ^ 
Answer:  By  the  Vicar.  | 


ki 
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Van  Dyck  will  create  the  part  of  Doge 

In  Paris  next  season. Offenbach’s  “Or-, 

ph6e  aux  Enters"  has  been  revived  at 
the  Variete.s.  Paris,  with  great  success 

Rubinstein's  statue  was  dedicated  at 

the  St.  Petersburg  Conser\-atory  Nov.  28. 
and  his  works  were  performed  in  con- 
cert and  in  the  theatres.  The  ceremony 
of  dedication  -was  as  follows:  Prayers 

dead  and  a hymn.  Memory 


* . - Wft 'ida  de  Eternal.  " While  this  was  sung  fh® 
You  may  have  read  of  the  V a.id  e i le  ^ Duke  Constantine  and  nearly  all 
Boneza  sale.  The  beautiful  play-actress  fgn  their  knees.  The  veil  was 

died  in  August  months  ago  after  cruel  taken  from  the  marble  statue  and 

» — — J itAV'  At*  moi*^  crowns  wsro  piticGQ  triG 

suffering  and  her  torments  and  '.S®  mor  pieces  by  Lladoff  were 

debts  were  the  talk  of  Pans  and  ‘he  ^ polonaise  for  orchestra 


There  is  much  talk  against  the  in-  i 
decency  of  the  methods  used  by  tire 
French  in  their  examination  and  trial 
of  an  accused  murderer.  There  is  a j 
fine  show  of  indignation  against  the  | 
questioning  by  the  presiding  judge  or 
rather  his  continuous  attacks  on  the 
prisoner.  But  how  is  It  in  our  ow-n  en- 
lightened land?  


debts  were  tne  laiu  .j.  - performeo;  a poiuimis^ 

niitslde  world.  Then  came  the  opening  an  unaccompanied  H>mn  to  Rubln- 
:'f  her  srng\ox.  Amazement  and  joy|  ste.m"  ^^  Ne-^gh- 

of  creditors:  Ca.sh  and  securities  "'erei  playing  In  three  theatres.  _ 


a.  resi  a**'  yr:o.ic>.  rv,.*.  

sjL  U1CV4.CV.,. v^Q.3  then  playing  in  three  theatres, 

thprp  ■ noueh  to  cover  the  debts  of  $100,-  ^ new  opera.  “Oceana,  a fantastic 

Plate,  to  - oomed.^^^Smar. 

amotint  of  probably  $-^-),000.  One  necK-j 

lai  ‘ •>f  43  pearls  was  sold  at  auction  j third  act  of  “Parsifal  ” will  be  performed 

X s-x-,.  aqM  hv  SAek-  1 ir»  /'AnnAr* 


$L  ‘ j.  Fancy  prices  were  paid  by  seek- 
ers of  mementos.  There  was  a neck- 
luce  with  210  brilliants  and  224  pearls; 
-v-n  i^maller  ones  with  sapphires, 
peaiD.  emeralds;  IG  brooches,  37  rings. 

diaU'-m.  six  watch  guards,  earrings, 
combs,  pins  innumerable.  There  was 
costly  furniture  in  her  palace;  there 
w'ere  pictures  by  leading  artists 


in  concert. 


There  is  a report  that  the  \lemieso 
composer  Hugo  Wolf  will  soon  be  able 
to  leave  the  mad-hous  *.  Tnis  is  a wel- 
come contradiction  to  the  story  that 
the  town  authorities  of  Vienna  ha\e 
voted  him  a tomb  near  Beethoven  and 
Scliubert.  , 

The  costumes  for  tne  performance  o., 
Bvron’s  “Manfred,”  with  Schumanns 
music,  in  Paris,  were  ipspired  by  draw- 


'ere  pictures  by  leading  arusts.  music,  in  Paris,  were  inspired  by  di 

Do  vou  ask  .why  there  Is  mention  of  of  Delacroix  and  Gustave  D^riJ. 

■ „ ^ Vx « A «vrriAhAn<A  noem.  *"Lhe  fiieej 


A m.vn  is  suspected  of  murder.  There 
is  no  direct  proof  agaln.st  him.  There  is 
a hostile  neighbor;  or  the  accused  h.as 
been  a shiftless,  low.  disreputable  fel-  : 
low-.  There  is  what  is  known  as  circum- 
stantial evidence  against  him.  The  of-  I 
fleers  at  once  go  to  v/ork  to  make  it 
more  circumstantial.  -As  soon  as  the 
man  is  accused,  he  is  believed  to  be 
guilty.  Efforts  are  made  before  the 
trial  to  extort  a confession  from  him. 
and  In  some  S^ates-we  do  not  believe 
that  this  shame  is  yet  tolerated  in  our 
own  Commonwealth— there  is  practical- 
ly preliminary  torture,  torture  of  the 
mind  if  not  of  the  body;  and  this  tor- 
ture is  conducted  in  the  historically  in- 
quisitional spirit.  There  are  newspapers 
that  create  a prejudice  ag.ainst  the  pris- 
oner before  the  jury  is  sworn.  The  trial 


her  In  this  column?  Because  she  began 
life  as  a olanlst.  Wanda  Marie  Emllle 
Rutkov  ska.  for  that  was  her  real 
nam*-.  was  born  in  Paris  of  Polish  par- 
ents in  1872.  and  in  18S9  she  took  a third 
medal  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  for 
piano  piaylrg.  But  she  longed  for  the 
theatre,  and  in  1894  she  took  the  first 
prize  for  comedy  at  the  same  Conser\a 
tory 


A s-.-mphonic  poem,  "the  Slewing 
Beautv."  was  produced  at  a Colorma 
concert  Nov.  30.  It  begins  with  long 
su.-stained  chords  and  harp  apeggios 
.A  solo  violin  suggests  the  sleep  And 
the  dreamt;  of  the  Beauty,  while  tar  oil 
horn  calls  announce  the  Prince.  Ihe 
pace  quickens  and  the  music  gro-ws  more 
passionate.  The  finale  celebrates  the 
drunkenness  of  love. 

A son  of  the  old  Wagner  tenor  Jaeger 
has  made  his  debut  at  Klag^nfurt. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  sings  better  than 


L-ei,  u?4  iiuijc  jiv-  

• tor^' , ^ hi^t  ®ire 

' Mr.  Harduln  of  the  Matin  writes  that  Meinlnger  Orchestrq  brought  out 

I he  remembers  her  ten  years  ago  going  tw;o  novelties  at  BeH 


comes  on.  The  prosecuting  attorney  as- 
sumes from  the  start  that  the  accused  . 
is  guiltv;  lie  bends  all  his  energies  to  j 
convict  him  no  matter  how  remote  or 
flimsy  the  evidence  may  be;  and  never  | 
for  a moment  does  he  remember  that 
his  first  and  chief  business  Is  to  find 
oui  the  truth.  The  more  reckless,  the 
more  savage  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
the  more  is  he  commended  for  his  "vig- 
ilance," for  his  "high  sense  of  d-uty," 


u- 

Dr.  Lorenz  is  quoted  as  saying  to  a 
reporter;  "Do  not  think  that  I am  in-  ^ 

sen-sible  to  American 

so  much  eating!  Why.  it  Is  wonderful. 

“The^rffien'r^suCon  has  been  sut,- 
iected  to  the  ordeal  of  , the  "banquet. 
Now  a banquet  meant 

sumptuous  entertainment  f 

drink;  then  a ..ears  all 

followed  by  speeches.  Of  ^ 

fi;7oVtharhe^tu«rhi^ 

sional  diners-out  are  solcom 
;ers:  they  are  bee.| 

The  ' They  have  bee.| 

f.amous  for  gulosltj-  V 

reproached  for  rapid  eating,  to 
In  a perpendicular  , ^atei, 

normal  pas.slon  for  pie  ' 

but  they  have  “^Dhe  woilcl 

among  the  heavy  y yeail 

the  formidable  trcnclur-men  i _ , 

''-'‘“I 

relish,. without  nice 

i consequent  effect  was  on  tin, 

faces  of  at  least  two  generations.  I 
I Dr.  Lorenz  had  ° ” D n- 1 

fellow  banqueters,  he  .| 

an  Improvement  in  their  ■ , j 

certain  care  in  their  selection  ' 


Via  rATfi^mbers  ner  ten  iwo  nuvciwcn  — -•  --  - 

humbly  to  the  Conservatory  in  an  omnl-  c^rt-piece. Jor 

n,,c  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Odeon  ..  r,,^.  wnither  Lamoe.  The  fir; 


bus.  — 

In  "La  Barvnla"  of  Judith  Gautier  in 
1891.  and  she  joined  the  Comedie  Fran 


dRht!'^  by  Walther  Lampe.  The  first  is 
in  the  nature  of  a theme  and  variations. 
It  was  criticised  as  being,  on  the  whole, 
monotonous.  The  second  was  warmly 
praised  by  the  critics. 

Rudolf  Buck  of  Berlin  was  disgusted 
at  the  revival  at  the  Royal  Onera  Ho..s« 


Fortunately  for  the  prisoner  in  this 
.State  he  as  a rule  finds  a stern  but  just 
friend  in  the  presiding  Judge.  For  sel- 
dom If  ever  in  the  history  of  this  Com- 
monwealth has  a Goff  aided  the  prose- 
cutor in  railroading  a Mollneux  to 
prison  there  to  await  execution — 


irtain  care  m uitu  — --  . 

Perhaps  Dr.  Lorenz  ^ ^ra  I 

Tammany  beefsteak  dinner  - 
household  institution.  Is 

by  the  prowess  of  “Cap  M ' 

of  Alabama,  who  sat  down,  u^novv^ 
to  c-al  six  dozen  oysters  In  ' , 
cession  and  arose  ^“Vwhi 

are  Frenchmen  and  English  . 


—^^uttSnjc  of  u dozen  as  an 

iroltito  the  ceremow  'of  Jinner.  Or 
I maj'^  wonder  at  th»  ease  with  which 
consumed  103  tanaeuis.  liven 
Ise  rare  exceptions  in  our  country  are 
1 feeble  as  the  coiiles  in  comparison 
Ih  English  celebrities, 
look  for  a moment  at  the  glorious 
ronlcles  of  England.  Matthew  Dak- 
I.  a mere  boy  of  IJ  years,  swallowed 
■six  days  3S4  pounds  and  two  ounces 
Ibread,  moat,  beer,  milk,  water,  but- 
clieese,  sugar,  treacle,  pudding. 
|th.  r.ve,  potatoes,  etc.  Do  you  say 
It  possibly  he  suffered  from  the  dis- 
|c  known  as  bulimy,  or  canine  hon- 

Donsidcr  for  a moment  the  cas* 
|Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  yeoman,  who 
eat  with  ease  a whole  sheep,  and 
t raw.  at  one  meal; 'and  on  another 
ision  84  rabbits  at  one  sitting.  Near 
bridge  Wells  a shoemaker,  whoso 
le  wo  have  unfortunately  forgotten, 
oured  the  length  of  himself  in  pork 
sages — 5 feet  0%  indies  of  sausage, 
Q'C^  two  pounds  of  new  bread,  a 
rt  of  porter,  and  two  glasses  of 
idy— and  all  in  22  minuites.  Mr. 
nfngham,  a journeyman  weaver, 
way  at  one  meal  with  ■ four 
ids  of  fat  bacon,  raw,  four  pounds 
oiled  potatoes,  half  a quartern  loaf, 
pots  of  beer  and  a pint  of  gin  in 
ninutes  by  Church  Street  clock, 
these  are  only  a few  of  the  famous 
whose  deeds  sound  throughout 
land. 

. Lorenz  will  visit  in  England  be- 
. he  sees  his  home.  Let  him  ob- 
e the  English  men  and  women  in 
it'and  theatre  as  well  as  at  table; 
Urn  note  their  tnick  necks  and  full 
d.  Let  him  watch  a Frenchman  at 
aner.  Then  w’ill  he  lock  back 
1 us  as  a race  of  spare  eaters,  ea- 
to  talk  at  oinner.  Intemperate  in 
|ch. 


their  oil^ffffiles  and  by-laws.  .*i»d  so 
from  “Gatafto”  published  at  Milan  In 
1569  we  learn  that  there  were  gallants 
of  the  city  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
|l singing  between  the  tectli,  or  playing  the 
, drum  with  their  fingers,  or  shuffling 
I tlieir  feet,  when  in  the  presence  of  la- 
j dies,  for  which  they  were  properly  re- 
' bnked  by  Giovanni  Della  Casa,  Arch- 
, bishop  of  Benevento. 


ackeray  once  described  the  wretch- 
bt  of  a man  W'ho  traveled  through 
>pe  and  always  stopped  at  third-rate 
I so  as  to  give  warning  in  the  guide- 
to  those  who  should  come  after 
Is  not  the  woman  to  be  equally 
[d  w'ho  meets  ail  sorts  of  men  and 
en  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
I of  eitquette  from  tlieir  behavior? 
re  is  Mrs.  L.  Heaton  Armstrong, 
jiuthor  of  “Etiquette  and  Bntertaifi- 
a book  published  lately  in  Lon- 
, One  w'oman  wrote  to  her  asking 
iher  she  should  put  on  her  bonnet 
fever  she  expected  visitors  to 
jeon.  Mrs.  Armstrong  saw  a ner- 
! girl  tip  her  hostess  in  the  excite- 
l of  a first  visit.  She  knows  women 
igive  luncheons  “to  introduce  some 
I;  star  to  some  persons  who  are 
to  w'rite  about  him.’*  Then  there 
■i,  sad  misunderstanding  at  another 
jeon  given  by  a French  visitor  to 
bn.  who  insisted  on  her  guests  re- 
tao'ig  their  coats  and  bonnets.  “More 
tt^ione  lady  who  had  dressed  in  haste, 
"ide  had  depended  for  her  effect  on 
put^r  raiment,  made  fruitless  at- 
Ts  to  cling  to  her  becoming  hat  or 
i -ilor-made  jacket,  which,  like  ehar- 
liad  covered  a multitude  of  sins”: 
rpalling  instance  of  social  degener- 


ii'i  books  are  undO'Ubtedly  needed  in 
md  of  sudden  wealth  and  no  tra- 
Thcre  are  many  estimable  ppi- 
tjvho  like  to  entertain,  but  the  rules 
^inette  were  not  taught  in  Ihe  night 
id 

j trouble  is  tha.t  in  modern  society 
-bre  not  fixed  and  immutable.  True. 

I li  pretty  well  established  that  the 

^to  enter  a drawing-room  is  by  the 
<|«t>  and  not  through  the  window  or 
the  chimney;  but  there  are 
‘hBijed  and  one  whims  of  a month  that 
“Ml  be  indulged  in  only  during  their 
“SlFj  1"bus_  in  Boston,  we  hear,  it  is 
Wtjiow  considered  “good  form”  for 
■ S'  ng  lady  to  rise  when  an  elderly 
'‘Onn  enters  the  room,  and  under  no 
■ (Ws'cra.tion  should  she  offer  her  any- 
M but  the  barest  civility.  It  is  now 
invic  of  low  birth  to  thank  any  one 
'-favor  or  any  courtesy. 

Bots  on  etiquette  are  a delight  to 
meral  reader  as  well  as  valuable 
ents  for  the  sociological  student 
An  i.a  of  high  life  in  New  York  may 
looking  over  “How  to 
VI’  published  in  that 

‘ty-  A\hether  your  eyes  rest  on-  “It 

youPg 

I who  elected  to  take  claret  with 

if  punishment  of 

ini(bamshed  from  good  society’’-  or 
Sihojd  you  injure  a lady’s  dress,  ap’olo- 
^ ‘■“®'Pbers  of  one  family 

together  in  go- 
^ ^®'PfP>  hint 

rtlj  climber,  some  revelation  to  them 
t in  social  darkness.  No  doubt 
Cincinnati.  Terre  Haute,  have 


■\\’e  heard  w-iUi  icgrti  Ihe  news  of  tlie 
closing-  of  the  Maison  Dor^e.  tlie  fam- 
ous restaurant  in  Paris  whose  door.s 
had  stood  open  night  and  day  sir.ee  it 
wans  established.  The  proprietor  said 
(hat  the  new  generation  does  not  ap- 
preciate good  cookery,  the  old  custom- 
ers were  dying  off.  and  lie  W'ould  not 
offer  Ilungarl.-in  music  instead  of  finely 
prepared  disiies, 

I Not  that  we  w’ere  in  tlie  habit  of  get- 
Itiiig  our  meals  regularly  at  lliis  restau- 
rant w-lien  we  were  Ilt-ing  in  Paris.  We 
preferred  Hignon'a,  in  tiie  Rue  T,a- 
fayette,  whei-e  you  <-ou!d  Iniy  a bowd 
of  rice  and  milk  for  six  .sous  and  a por- 
tion of  beef.stealc  for  .to  centime.s.  Many 
a time  liave  we  seen  artists,  literary 
men,  scientist.s.  .some  of  (item  with  llie 
little  red  ribbon  in  the  button-hole,  'ex- 
tolling tlte  healthfulness  of  rice  and  [ 
milk  and  ptttting  a few  drops  of  vinegar  j 
in  the  drinking  water.  The  world  went  , 
very  w'ell  then,  for  w-e  w'ere  young  and  j 
h,ad  liopes  and  illusions.  j 

No,  the  Maison  Dor^e  was  beyond  our  i 
mo.st  sanguine  dream.  Artemns  Ward 
complaiijed:  “As  regards  eatin  uses 

Baldinsville  w'as  allers  shaky.  But  you 
can  git  a good  meal  in  New  York  and 
cheap  too.  You  can  get  half  a mackri! 
at  Delmonlco’s  or  Mr.  Mason  Dory's  for 
six  dollars,  and  Piled  pertaters  throw'd 
in.”  The  Maison  Dor§e  in  Paris  was 
still  more  expen.“ive. 

But  there  was  good  eating  there.  De 
Villemessant.  in  his  always  entertain- 
ing and  often  scandalous  “MSmoires.’’ 
names  11  crack  i-estaurants:  Le  cafS 

-■^nglai.s,  Bignon  (not  out'  Bignon),  Le 
cafe  Riche.  I.a  Maison  Dorfie.  Brebant, 
and  six  others.  A great  dish  at  the 
Maison  Doree  was  a braised  filet,  wit  it 
ton-iatoes,  mushrooms,  reddish  brown 
on  the  outside  and  blood-rare  within, 
and  wdth  truffle  .sauce.  It  was  ordered 
the  night  before  the  dinaer. 

George  Augusta  Sala  agreed  with 
de  Villemessant  that  the  best  dinngr  in 
Paris  was  at  the  Caf6  Anglais.  His  ^ 
idea  of  a simple  dinner  there  was  a 
dozen  of  Marennes  oysters,  a Cr^cy  soup  j 
a tiny  partridge  braised  with  cabbage.  ■ 
carrots,  and  small  sausage.s,  .some  : 
I grupf-re  cheese,  a salnde  it  la  romaine, 

[ and  a bottle  of  Pontet  Canet.  The  flavor 
of  this  wine,  as  sold  at  tlie  Caf4  Ang- 
lais, “reminded  you  at  once  of  the  odor 
of  violets  and  the  taste  of  raspberries.’’ 
Then  there  w-as  a demi-tas.se  of  coffee 
and  a genuine  Havana  cigar. 


abo'-.  all  111  - Iionc.si  talk,  (he  getiprinis 
t-ivali-,\  in  i-lUcisni  luui  wit.  ilie  tiu-cn- 
li*'>  to  brave  and  original  work,  'I’lic 
club  i-‘  a pool-  siibstlliil c.  Tlic  clul)  In- 
.spires  Insim-i  i c,  plu.sli  lUeraturc;  Its  at 
mosplicic  stifles  independent  thoxight; 
.'illliougii  women  are  suppo.“ed  to  ■nier 
only  tlio  ladies'  dining  room,  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy is  in  full  nn-mljcrsliip  and  guides  the 
. convei'cation.  .-Vs  for  tlie  hotel  !e  tter 
the  music  of  wild  dl.seussion  in  tlie  tat'- 
ern  tlian  tliat  of  flungarian  band  even 
wlien  I lie  players  are  from  Berlin  or 
I loljoken. 

In  the  old  fashioned  taverns  there 
were  siK'h  delightful  t\  pes.  There  was 
a stoi-.v  told  in  Paris  of  Frontln  when 
he  was  landlord  in  I he  boulevard  Mont- 
martre. 

A man  wlio  looked  like  an  officer  on 
ha^i-pay  liad  lieen  a guest  for  some 
years.  He  alw-a;.s  sat  at  the  best  table 
j near  the  boulevard  window-,  and  read 
I slowly  all  the  new'spapers  after  he  had 
eaten  his  luncheon  of  beefsteak  and 
potatoes,  cheese,  beer  and  coffee.  He 

growled  daily  at  his  steak,  at 

the  waiter.  at  everybody.  and 

yet  P’rontin  lias  not  ral.sed  the 

price  of  ills  disli — 15  sous — al- 

though the  cost  of  food  iiad  gone  up. 
One  day  the  landlord  could  stand  it  no 

longer.  He  -went  to  the  guest  and 

said:  “Yon  are  an  old  cu.stomer  here 
and  I am  exceedingly  anxious  th.tt  you 
should  be  satisfied,  I liave  proved  this 
by  not  raising  my  price  for  your  lunch- 
eon; in  fact.  I have  made  you  an  ex- 
ception. Yet  you  are  never  satisfied, 
and  you  complain,  especially  of  the 
beef.  Will  you  let  me  make  you  a 
pi-opo.sUion?"  The  old  man  nodded. 
“Please  bring  every  morning  a steak 
(hat  you  have  picked  out  at  the  meat- 
m,in’.s.  ril  cook  it  for  you.  I’ll  add 
plenty  of  potatoes,  and  you’ll  not  pay 
anything  foi-  it.  Don’t  thank  me;  I’ll 
be  the  gainer.” 


^he  compo.ser’s  earliest  -works  if  pot  the 
earliest.  A little  crude  originality  hero 
and  there  would  promise  more  for  ills 
future  than  tiie  spontaneous  imitations 
and  the  labored  bombast. 

The  pianist  was  Mr.  Mark  llambourg, 
lie  of  the  Absolomic  hair.  Since  he  was 
last  here  MR  Hambourg  lias  almost  per- 
I fected  ills  makeup  for  the  leading  part 
j of  Rubinstein.  It  is  a pity  that  this 
young  man  of  undoubted  gifts  is  not 
content  to  work  out  legitimately  his  own 
salvation  Instead  of  summoning  to  his 
aid  external  superfluitie.s.  Mr.  Hambourg 
played  tvith  great  fluency,  and  often 
with  beauty  of  tone  and  color.  Not  in- 
frequently he  would  rush  the  pace  and 
play  as  though  a thunderous  orchestra 
were  at  his  back.  Mr.  Knelsel  and  Mr. 
Schroeder  lavished  the  treasures  of 
their  art  on  the  medlogre  music. 

The  program  also  included  Brahms’s 
clarinet  quintet,  played  for  the  third  I 
time,  and  last  night  with  the  a-ssistance 
of  Mr.  Lebailly,  who  appeared  on  the 
whole  to  his  great  advantage.  His  tone 
at  times  had  a nobility  that  in  orches-  I 
tral  performances  has  too  often  bqen  I 
drowned  in  sugary  sweetness.  Surely 
the  opening  allegro  and  the  adagio  with 
its  rhapsodic  passages  for  clarinet  are 
among  the  most  delightfully  melan- 
choly pages  of  Brahms.  Here  for  once 
hi.s  gypsy  muse  sings  without  her  chok- 
ing corset.  The  quartet  played  with  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  tone  and  finish  and  the 
j performance  on  the  w'hqle,  was  a memo- 
I rable  one.  Mozart’s  quartet  in  E flat 
X brought  the  close.  ‘ 

tVIuTt  is  science  w-iien  nil.  is  .snlil  and  done? 
It  is  a ooufe.ssedl.v  i-.artial  and  ine.\a(-t  cn 
c.vclopaedia  of  ascertainable  in-ovalde  fact 
la  a very  limited  corner  of  a universe.  It 
la  very  Ilk?  that  famous  catalogue  xvlilcli  war- 
once  pompously  announced  as  being  “now  com- 
plete so  far  as  the  letter  A is  eoueenied.” 
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A Work  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mark 
Hambourg,  Pianist. 


Crossing  the  Common  the  other  .after- 
noon we  passed  a fnin,  respectable-look- 
ing man,  W'ho  w-as  muttering  to  himself: 
“I  don’t  know;  O.  I don’t  know.”  He 
was  not  saj'ing  “I  d'unno”;  hi.s  enuncia- 
tion w-as  clear  and  precise.  And  after 
each  public  confession  he  shook  his 
head.  If  this  had  been  in  Paris,  the 
instant  thought  w'oiiUI  have  been  “ab- 
sintlie, ’’  the  drink  that  sets  men  a,-gib- 
bering  and  inspired  Marie  Corelli  to  do 
Iter  literary  worst. 


-\n,  .-tmerican  epicure.  Cliarles  Astor 
Bristed,  in  1855  w'rote  in  discriminative 
praise  of  tiie  Trois  Freres  Provencaux, 
the  Cafe  Anglais,  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  At 
that  time  he  ranked  the  Maison  Dorfe, 
i or  Maison  d'Or.  a.-.  It  w-as  called,  B 
No.  1,  and  mentioned  its  “Immense  vau- 
deville and  feuilleton  reputation.”  -'Thpl 
name,”  he  said;  “i.s  redolent  of  Cai-nival| 
and  mi-car#me  suppers.” 

We  mourn  the  closing  of  this  restaur-i 
ant  because  it  is  a universal  rathei-  that 
a personal  lo.ss.  The  horizon  contract, 
every  time  a famous  tavern  or  restaui; 
ant  disappears,  nor  does  it  expan 

again  witli  the  opening  of  a new-  hotel, 
ho-vt'ever  suntiituous  the  furnitui-e  may 
he  or  how'ever  pretentious  Uie  bill  of 
fare. 


-■Vs.socialion.s  are  torn  down  w-ilh  the 
building-  or  fade  w-ith  the  transforma- 
tion of  tiie  tav'ern  into  a siiop,  A re\'l- 
tal  after  an  interregnum  is  usually  a 
sori-y  failure.  No  Yale  man  of  the  ear- 
ly seventies  finds  in  New  Ha\-eu  any 
Quiet  House-’  to  be  compared  with 
that  kept  far  dow-n  tow-n  by  Frank  Mo- 
liarty  and  liis  wife.  Young  Vanderbilts 
go  to  lale,  but  onR-  Frederick  W.  knew 
the  old  “Quiet  House.”  Of  what  avail 
to  the  younger  is  their  education?  And 
so  Boston  is  not  the  same  since  a once 
celebrated  eating  house  was  swallowed 
up  by  a huge  hotel  It  was  not  so  much 
the  chop,  the  .steak,  the  broiled  lobster, 
the  musty  ale— sometimes  the  dish  dis- 
I appointed,  sometimes  the  service  w-as 
indifferent— but  there  was  the  familiar 
crowd,  the  chair  that  e.xpected  you.  the 
I contagion  of  good-fellowship. 

Would  that  there  w'ere  old-fashioned 
taverns  w-ith  the  sanded  floor,  the  solid 
furniture,  the  plain  table  equipage,  the 
indescribable  and  savory  .smell,  the  i 
sound  ale  in  suh.siantial  pewter,  and  I 


By  Philip  Hale. 

A trio  in  F minor  for  violin  and  'cello 
was  played  for  the  fn-st  time  in  Boston 
at  the  fourth  Kneisel  Quartet  Concert 
given  last  evening  in  Chlckering  Hall. 
Phe  .composer  of  this  trio  is  Andreae 
Volkmor,  who,  I hear,  is  a profe.ssor  at 
a conservatory  in  Frankport-on-tlie- 
Main.  He  is  evidently  a professor  of 
eclecticism  with  a decided  prejudice  in 
avor  of  Norwegian  music  as  represented 
by  Grieg.  The  first  movement  is  of 
conventional  and  approved  pattern  so 
far  as  cut  and  trimmings  of  the  musical 
cloth  are  concerned,  but  the  cloth  i.s  cut 
and  ornamented  according  to  the  fash- 
ion in  -Bergen  and  Christiania.  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  niufflc,  in  other 
words,  in  the  build  of  the  chief  theme 
and  its  development,  in  rhythm  and 
color  is  that  of  'Grieg,  although  the 
composer  occasionally  ot-eathes  the  hot 
air  of  the  salon  instead  of  Norwegian 
mountains  and  fiords,  and  in  the  salon 
hears  tunes  of  Italy.  This  first  irnjve- 
ment  is  neither  individual  nor  dis- 
tinguished by  facile  imitation.  Yet 
Volkmar  Is  so  enamored  of  certain  pas- 
sages that  he  cannot  bear  to  dismiss 
them  aiid  make  nev/  ventures. 

So  the  third  movement  begins  frankly 
with  the  most  common  mannerisms  of 
Brahms,  and  there  is  then  a see-saw  in 
Voikmar's  mind  between  the  advantages 
of  Brahms  and  Grieg.  There  is  also 
w-hat  may  be  called  a grand  apotheosis 
which  suggests  brilliant  and  varied 
jights,  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra, 
the  pet  theme  rising  slow'ly  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  an  alluring  smile 
through  a trap  to  the  Region.s  of  Bliss, 
and  the  audience  with  eye.s  still  on  the 
stage,  donning  overshoes  and  coats,  and 
reaching  for  umbrellas.  Just  as  the  cur- 
tain fails  the  comno.ser  declares  his  un- 
jdying  devotion  to  Grieg, 
j The  second  movement  Is  perhaps  the 
I most  original  of  the  three.  It  is  an 
adagio  of  a funereal  nature  with  a most 
j lively  contrasting  episode— w-hich  might 
be  entitled  “The  Return  From  the  Ceme- 
|tery.”  The  adagio  is  planned  broadly 
in  the  composer's  mind,  but  the  hearer 
is  not  sure  of  the  composer's  sincerity 
M-iten  the  music  should  be  most  impres- 
sive, it  is  melodramatic,  not  tragic,  and 
the  sentiment  is  only  plausible  or  super- 
ficial. I understand  this  trio  is  one  of 


Who  w-as  this  man?  A philosopher  of 
the  Ccnim-m  in  despair  ov-er  the  solution 
of  a metaphy.sical  problem?  Had  he 
p.scaped  his  room  alt'-r  a domestic  quar- 
lel?  Was  he  debating  the  question  of 
suicide?  AVa.s  the  universe  too  much 
for  him,  and  was  he  inverting  the  motto 
of  MonLaigne:  “Qtie  .scai'.s-je?“ 


Fragments  of  conv-ersation  as  w':  11  as 
soliloquies  heard  in  passing  often  sug- 
,gest  my.stf i-ies,  tragedies.  Waiting  for 
a .street  car,  in  a crowd  we  heard  some 
time  ago  a w-oman  say  to  a man:  “You 
think  you  can  get  away  where  I can't 
find  you;  but  I w-ant  you  to  understand 
that  I have  money  and  friends.”  The 
v.'oman  w'as  calm;  there  were  no  tears; 
her  faee  was  not  melodramatically 
strained:  her  companion  w-as  not  smok- 
ing a cigarette  or  .shooting  his  cuffs 
after  the  manner  of  the  sta.ge  society- 
villain.  Wliat  was  it  all  about?. 

Could  Sherlock  Holmes  or  Old  Sleuth, 
or  even  a member  of  tlie  State  Police 
give  the  clue  to  this  speech  of  a man 
to  his  oomiiaiiion.  a speech  hear.I  10 
or  11  years  ago  in  Wa.-hington  Street, 
a speech  that  haunts  us  still  though 
m-a.ny  bright  .smiles  of  1891  have  been 
forgotten:  “It  took  me  six  weeks  to 

find  her,  and  the  alley  was  onh-  10 
feet  wide.”  It  is  true  that  w-ay  dow-ii 
East  some  inanimate  object. s ar^  clast  ej 
as  fem.inine. 


Mrs.  B.  t an  A orst,  who  w-eni  about 
in  this  country  disguised  as  a factory- 
girl.  says  the  tw-o  topics  of  conv-rs.a- 
tion  among  w'orkgirls  are  “Young  men” 
and  “clothes."  We  might  a.-k  if  these 
tw-o  topics  do  not  absorb  the  w-omen 
of  the  rich,  the  women  of  high  station, 
whether  they  live  in  top-flat  or  in  a 
house  on  the  w-at--r-side  of  Beacon 
Street.  There  is  no  disptfling  Mrs.  Van 
Vorst's  statement.  The  shop  girl  begi;.- 
her  last  sentence,  whicli  is  so  rudeh 
Interrupted  by  a customer:  “And  t’.un 

be  said-—."  After  the  customer  is  dis- 
missed. her  neighbor  asks;  ‘'What  did 
he  .say.  Belle?”  But  w-ho  will  explain 
thi.s  fragment  heard  ia  Boylston  Strea,- 
as  two  shop  girl.s  went  by  aii-1  eh  irmed 
the  air  with;  “Vioji.t  incarnate."  “f  said 
sharing,  not  .shedding  my  affect  ion, s.” 
There  is  a fascination  in  tlius  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  privacy  of  simple  liearts. 
Think  of  the  joys  of  Harun-al-Raschid 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  as  he 
went  about  the  cit.v,  peering,  prying 
.sfraiiiing  ears,  tit  companj-  w-ith  aa'Eif.-tr' 
his  Wazir,  and  Musrur,  the  Sworder  -v 
Vengeance. 


The  death  of  Je'sie  Benton  Fremont 
brings  the  final  ehantor  of  a iong  ro- 
mance. She  herself  was  romantic;  her 
husband  wa.s  a most  pi'  turesque  char- 
acter. a.s  explorer,  soldier,  politician; 
their  adventures  were  romantic  and 
at  timet  almost  picares(|iie.  The  cou- 
ple might  well  have  stepped  out  from 
a novel  by  Diima.s. 

The  daughter  i f a politician,  she  was 
ambitious  tor  her  husband,  anxious  that 
he  should  take  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
and  she  was  always  at  the  elbow  of  the 
limelight  man.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  odor  of  patchouli 
charged  the  political  atmosphere,  Ham- 
ilton had  his  little  friends;  and  was 
there  not  u Mrs.  Katon  who  tried  to 
mollify  Andrew  Jackson  and  teach  him 
the  way  he  should  go? 


Calvf.  who  Is  now  Interested  in  the 
I simple  songs  of  her  native  province  and 
I now  In  Esoteric  Buddhism,  was  anxious  | 
a few  years  ago  about  a manager  for  ' 
; Mr.  Bois,  who  plotted  a lecture  tour  j 
thi'ough  the  I’nited  States.  The  attack  j 
was  abandoned.  This  was  soon  after  ) 
the  denial  of  the  report  that  she  was 
about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Henri  Cain. 


Mr.  Cain  did  many  a slnging-wcman 
the  other  day,  and  her  name  was  Julia 
Gulraudon.  Calv6  was  .said  to  be  in  de- 
spair. to  find  solace  only  in  the  Iron- 
ically appropriate  part  of  the  Carmelite, 
the  for.saken  Duchess  de  la  Valllere, 
who  passed  her  later  and  less  sumptu- 
I ous  years  In  a convent. 


an  oratorio  of  some  Jiredoeessor.  Pro- 
fesFor  Prout  might  have  written  an  ora- 
torio "Ebenezer,"  founded  on  the  stone 
set  up  by  Samuel  after  a defeat  of  the 
Philistines.  The  work,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  massive  and  con- 
crete. might  then  have  been  produced 
appropriately  at  East  .A.urorn.  N.  Y. 
Instead  of  which,  as  Judge  Boompolnter 
would  nay.  he  tinkered  "The  Messiah. 
Considering  the  number  of  tinkers  em- 
ployed since  Handel’s  death,  the  vitality 
of  his  oratorio  is  amazing. 


hearers  seldom  make  full  allowancer 

It  is  enougli,  then,  to  say  of  this  con4  Id  f'' 
cert  that  Miss  Smith  has  an  ngreeablel  ll-  T:ra 
pure  soprano  voice,  which  in  certain  , 
ways  shows  the  evidences  of  careful 
training,  and  that  -sue  was  heard  to 


her  best  .advantage  in  ‘’Pourquoi"  from 


Eremont  is  best  remembered  as  the 
explorer.  His  figure  was  most  heroic 
when  cast  on  virgin  sheets  of  mountain 
snow.  It  is  the  Fremont  of  Whittier’s 
poem  that  now  lives  in  the  memory, 
the  Fremont  whose  description  of  the 
Western  scenery  proved  to  Sir  Richard 
Burttin  “how  easily  men  write  well 
when  they  have  a great  subject  to  write 
upon." 


Fremont's  name  was  afterward  a ral- 
lying cry. 

Put  oil  the  luintlns-slilrt  once  more 
.\ml  lead  In  I’leedom's  van: 

And  then  the  heroic  figure  began  to 
fade  away. 


! Cain  was  born  In  1869.  Calv6  in  1861, 
Julia  In  1873.  He  is  no  ordinary  fol- 
lower at  a pHma  donna’s  heels.  A man 
111  literal  education,  he  studied  painting, 
exhibited  in  the  Salon,  was  rewarded 
with  honorable  mentions  and  a medal, 
and  he  then  turned  librettist.  He  wrote, 
for  Instance.  "La  Nat  arralse."  founded 
on  Claretle’s  story,  and  Calv6  created 
I the  part.  He  assisted  in  the  operatic 
1 ver.slon  of  "Sapho.”  In  which  Calvfr 
' played  the  heroine  and  Julia  the 
part  of  Irene,  and  thus  Mr.  Cain  had 
an  opportunity  for  comparison. 


A Paris  correspondent  write.’  that  he 
does  not  anticipate  any  success  there 
for  "Florodora"  in  French.  The  trans- 
lation was  made  in  six  weeks. 
Adaptations  of  EngU'h  operettas  or 
musical  comedies  have  seldom  pleased 
In  Paris.  When  "La  Geisha"  was  pro- 
duced there  in  1898.  the  piece  was  not 
successful,  in  spite  of  what  the  critic* 
called  the  "exotic  Jigs.”  Strange  to 
say,  the  public  was  somewhat  shocked 
by  the  goings-on  of  the  Geisha  girls, 
1 and  could  not  understand  how  In  I.’^n- 
: don  they  had  been  tran-sformed  into 
i mere  freo.uenters  of  afternoon  teas. 


“Lakme";  that  Miss  Metzger  can  sing 
better  than  she  did  last  night,  for  she 
was  evidently  not  In  voice;  that  she 
failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Elgar’s 
"Where  Corals  Lie”  and  did  not  ap-  ^ 
preciate  it.s  rhythmic  values,  but  dis-  ! 
played  rich  tones  aacl  a firmer  con-' 
trol  of  her  resources  in  Schumann’s 
“Lotosblume" ; that  Mrs.  Cade  was 
fluent  and  occasionally  careless  in  In- 
tonation in  "The  Soldier  Tired  of  War’s 
Alarms."  The  performance  through- 
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out  may  be  . summed  up  as  the  endeavoi  pi! * 


But  Jessie’s  name  was  still  fragrant; 
she  was  romantic  till  the  day  of  her 
death.  By  a/  curious  irony  of  fate,  some 
hunters  of  derivations  insist  that  the 
phrase  "Give  him  Jesse”  came  from 
some  Incident  in  her  career:  a wild  ab- 
surdity. To  give  one  Jesse  or  Jessie  or 
Jessy  is  no  doubt  an  Americanism,  used 
a.s  long  ago  as  the  forties.  Some  think 
the  phrase  is  an  allusion  to  the  Jess 
of  leather,  silk,  or  other  material  fasten- 
ed round  the  leg  of  a hawk;  but  was 
there  ever  a time  in  America  when  the 
language  of  falconry  was  familiar  to 
all?  And  even  If  there  were,  why  the 
phrase?  Some  deep  thinker  saw  the 
words  "Jess"  and  "Jesse."  That  was 
enough.  He  might  better  have  taken 
"Jesse”  the  father  of  David. 


There  was  a story  some  years  ago 
that  this  gentleman,  who  has  been  so 
deeply  interes.e-d  in  operatic  life,  w.as 
betrothed  to  Marguerite  Zlnah  de  Niio- 
vlna,  a Romnaniau  opera-singer,  of  un- 
challenged temperament.  CalvS  was 
then  in  this  country.  I took  occasion  ; 
to  ask  her  questions  concerning  the  ar- 

; tistic  charactorlsi  ics  of  Mrs.  de  N jo- 
vina.  Calve  was  frank  in  answer.’  "She 
h'ts  fine  m\iments  as  an  actress-  yes,  she 
has  temperament— It’s  a pity  she  is  so 
enormously  fat — she’s  like  this’ — and 
with  her  arms  Calv#  drew  the  circum- 
ference of  a hogshead— ‘‘.an  interesting 
Carmen,  but  extravagant— what  a pity  | 
her  voice  is  cracked!”  Ah.  these  prima- j 
donnas,  both  male  and  female,  after 
their  kind! 


But  what  is  "Florodora"  in  Paris, 
London.  New  York,  or  Stamboul,  with- 
out the  magnetic  and  at  the  sam* 
time  imposing  presence  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Weld,  conductor?  He  is  the  only  one 
that  knows  how  "Florodora’  should 
go.  He  alone  brings  out  all  the  subtle- 
ties of  Ihe  double  sextet.  Others  beat 
time;  he  inspires;  and  with  him  each 
performance  is  a separate  and  superb 
' creation. 
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of  pupils  to  shdttv  what  they  had 
learned. 

T^e  program  included  two  of  severu 
songs  entitled  "Contes  Mystiques."  witl 
text  by  Stephan  Bordeso.  with  mush 
by  various  composers.  This  Bordesi 
is  a son  of  the  old  slnging-toacher  am 
he  is  a cashier  in  a music  publishlnf 
house  in  Paris.  His  verses  are  of  th« 
sentimentally  or  mystically  rellgloui 
nature  that  is  so  dear  to  Parisians,  ant 
recalls  the  remark  of  Thackeray  con  ' ’ 
cerning  tlie  amusing  spectacle  fur 
nished  by  a Frenchman  at  prayer.  'I’lu  , 
songs  by  Widor  and  Pauline  Vlardo  j '’***®  * 
sung  last  night  are. by  no  means  new;  *"*^ 
for  that  of  Mrs.  Viardot  was  sung  1 j*®  * 
j'ears  ago  with  orchestral  accompani 
meat  at  a Colonne  concert.  The  ac 
companiment  was  singularly  bombastic 
for  a big'  drum  punctuated  these  sen 
tences:  ■’’1  hey  tell  me  that  In  lieavei 

(bourn),  the  Lord  on  a throne  of  Ugh 
(bourn).’’  etc.  The  song  of  Widor  I: 
not  without  a certain  charm,  Mrs 
Cade  sang  five  of  her  own  songs— fron 
an  "Ave  Maria”  to  a "Japanese  Lovtn, 
Song.”  The  best  of  the.se  miglU  pleasi 
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composers  represented  were  Mozart 
Martini.  Sclinbert.  Norton.  H.  W.  Par'] 
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generous  dinner. 


ker;  and  there  wei'e  some  did  Frencl  i 
and  Scotch  songs.  ^aidlbefi 

•il'lltapiti 


Sung  in  Recital  by  Miss  Metzger, 
Miss  Smith  and  Mrs.  Cade. 


We  see  the  fur-cap  is  coming  into 
fashion  in  Boston,  the  fur-cap  so 
necessary  to  boyhood  in  the  dear  dead 
days  beyond  recall.  -And  the  cap  Is  the 
real  old  thing,  with  a fur  ball  on  the 
top,  like  the  ball  that  covers  the  hole 
of  a doughnut.  Short,  stubby  side- 
whiskers  should  be  worn  with  the  cap 
to  complete  the  picture. 


Dr.  J.  L.  Wortman  believes  that  life 
began  at  the  North  Pole.  We  have  un- 
derstood since  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Dana  that  life  began  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  where  as  late  as  the  seven- 
ties the  first  fornts  of  bread  were 
serted  by  the  inhabitants  to  tourists. 


Julia  Guiraudon  was  born  at  Bordeaux 
She  has  been  on  the  stage  only  five 
years- a member  of  the  Op6ra  Comique. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Calv6  was  deeply 
attached  to  Cain,  who,  if  he  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  sober  matrimonial 
happiness,  would  have  shown  Calv6 
greater  consideration  by  looking  for 
a Mrs.  Cain  outside  the  theatre.  If 
he  had  only  chosen  a young  blonde, 
fresh  from  the  convent.  If  ho  had  only 
married  a rich  widow  of  discreet  years. 
In  either  case  his  choice  would  have 
seemed  to  his  old  friends  reasonable 
and  "proper.” 


!■!! « \ 


The  suffering  in  Paris  from  the  cold 
weather  is  terrible.  There  are  no  cauli- 
flowers In  the  market,  and  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  oysters,  night  revel- 
ers are  compelled  to  go  without  "puit- 
res  au  vln  blanc.” 


I Concert-givers  are  still  waiting  for  the 
1 death  of  Ihe  holiday  season.  For  this 
] evening  at  Stelnert  Hall  Miss  Marie  L. 

Everett  has  arranged  a concert  at  which 
: some  interesting  songs  will  be  sung  for 
; the  first  time  in  Boston.  “Mystical 
I Songs"  of  Bordese.  with  music  by  Widor, 
i Pauline  Viardot,  and  others.  There  will 
j be  songs  by  Mrs.  Cade,  who  once  lived 
i In  Charlestown,  sang  here  in  Boston,  and 
I then  went  to  London.  These  songs  will 
] be  sung  by  the  composer. 


The  South  Americans  vare  as  fond  of  j 
art  as  of  revolutions.  Fregoli  was  in! 
a little  town  where  he  found  there  was  j 
not  sufficient  electric  force  for  his  per-| 
formance.  He  therefore  made  an  ai-i 
1 rangement  with  a street  railway  com- 
pany that  when  his  serpentine  dance 
came  on  a current  would  be  furnished. 
Whenever  a car  pa.ssed,  which  was 
about  every  minute,  the  current  was 
cut  off  and  the  theatre  was  In  darkness. 
There  were  so  many  protests  that  an- 
other arrangement  was  made.  The 
fiist  night  after  that  the  car  stopped 
suddenly.  Passengers  were  In  dismay. 
"Di  n’t  be  frightened,"  shouted  the  con- 
ductor. "there’s  nothing  the  matter. 
Eregoll  Is  dancing."  And  then  the 


Mr.  Carl  Faelten  will  give  his  third 
piano  recital  Wednesday  night,  when  he 
will  play  pieces  by  Beethoven,  Raff. 
Chopin,  Liszt.  Concerts  that  come  later 
are  the  Longy  Club.  Jan,  5.  when  Roent- 
gen’s serenade,  d’Indy’s  Fantasia  on 
French  Folk  songs  for  oboe  and  piano, 
and  Caplet’s  Persian  suite  will  bo 
played;  Miss  Augusta  Cottlow’s  piano 
recital,  Jan.  7;  Miss  Maud  McCarthy’s 
violin  recital,  Jan.  19;  Miss  Muenchhoft’s 
song  recital,  Jan.  20.  Miss  Ethel  In- 
man, a pianist,  who  will  appear  here 
Jan.  29,  Is  of  the  family  once  famous  in 
steamship  business.  She  played  In  Lon- 
don and  Paris  a few  years  ago. 


pas.sengers  rejoiced  In  their  contribu- 
tion to  art. 


Emma  Calvt  has  been  busy  of  late. 
She  created  the  part  of  the  heroine  in 
H ihn's  new  opera  "La  Carmelite  ” at 
the  Opera  Comique,  an  dher  betrothal 
to  Jules  Bois  is  now  announced.  Mr. 
Bol.s  is  an  ingenious  Parisian  who  has 
written  books  on  Stanlsm  and  Magic. 
He  lias  studied  the  occult  in  all  its 
plia.ses  and  ramifications.  Perhaps  his 
mo.st  thrilling  volume  is  the  one  In 
which  he  gives  the  history  of  the  Black 
Mass,  the  Sabbat  and  all  forms  ot 
Devil-worship  in  - ranee,  the  book  with 
the  nerve-shattering  Illustrations  by 
Henry  de  Malvost.  with  the  disturbing 
picture  of  the  Abbe  Gulbourg  as  cele- 
brant an  dtbe  luxurious  Montespan 
as  the  human 


Mrs.  Kirkby  Lunn,  the  English  alto, 
whose  name  In  private  life  Is  Mrs.  W. 

J.  K.  Pearson,  made  a double-barreled 
■ debut  in  New  York  last  Friday.  In  the' 

I afternoon  she  sang  In  "The  Messiah"; 
at  night  she  impersonated  Ortrud.  per- 
haps the  most  thoroughly  disagreeable 
ftnnale  on  the  operatic  stage.  Mrs. 
I.unn  was  well  received,  and  applauded,  i 
especially  for  her  performance  In  ora- 
torio. The  voice  is  de.scribcd  as  that 
of  a true  alto,  not  "a  dragged-down 
mezzo-soprano.”  She  will  sing  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  this  week,  and  next 
Tuesday  she  will  be  Kundry  in  concert 
dress  and  with  music  in  her  hand. 


At  this  performance  of  "The  Messiah" 
in  New  York  .Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  in- 
troduced some  of  the  "improvements  and 
, revisions"  made  by  Professor  Ebenezer 
Prout  in  hi.s  new  version  of  Handel's 
work.  When  an  English  professor  does 
not  know  what  else  to  do.  he  tinkers 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

aris  Marie  L.  Everett  arranged  a con- 
cert given  last  night  in  Steinert  Hall, 
in  which  Mi.“s  Anna  Metzger,  contralto; 
Miss  Marion  Smith,  soprano,  and  Mrs. 
Salome  Thomas  Cade,  soprano,  look 
part.  Mr.  De  Voto  was  the  accompan- 
ist. 

Of  these  singers  Mrs.  Cade  was 
known  here  formerly  to  concert  goers 
as  Miss  Thomas.  The  other  tv/o  are 
pupils.  The  recital  on  the  whole  had 
the  character  of  a pupil’s  concert. 

It  is  true  that  an  ambitious  singer  is 
always  a student.  Mr.  Doeme,  Nor- 
dica’s  husband,  for  instance,  has 
worked  steadily  for  some  years  after 
his  one  sole  appearance  at  Bayreuth, 
witli  the  laudable  ambition  of  being 
the  first  tenor  in  the  world.  "Some  day. 
some  day,”  lie  sings  bravely  to  liim- 
self.  But  Miss  Jletzger  and  -Miss  Smith 
are  still  in  a state  of  pronounced  pu- 
pilage. 

Pupils  may’  be  seen  but  they  should 
not  be  heard  by  the  indifferent  public. 

I .A  teacher  may  say:  "I  wish  music  lov- 
ers to  become  acquainted  with  my 
methods  of  Instruction  as  shown  by 
the  performance  of  my  pupils.  1 wisli 
honest,  straightforward  critici.sm.  My 
girls  sing  well,  or  1 should  not  allow 
them  to  appear  in  concert.”  This  .speech 
Is  made  in  every  city  where  singing  is 
taught.  But  consider  for  a moment  the 
unfairness  of  the  proposition . toward 
teacher,  pupils,  critics  and  public.  A 
young  woman  may  show  musical  in- 
stinct. temperament,  and  as  a result  of 
skillful  training  a dertain  proficiency  in 
meclianism  when  she  is  with  her  teach- 
er at  a les.son,  or  when  she  sings  to  a 
few  friends.  Put  the  same  women  in 
a larger  room,  with  an  audience  made 
up  of  palpitating  relations,  well-wLshers, 
pupils  of  other  teachers,  curious  teach- 
ers themselves  and  other  professional 
musicians,  and  in  nine  case.s  out  of 
ten  she  is  physically  and  mentally  un- 
able to  do  herself  Justice.  Her  intona- 
tion suddenly  becomes  uncertain,  her 
I rhythm  Is  unsteady,  she  phrases  at| 
random,  an  unaccountable  shortness  of 
breath  compels  her  to  clip  and  con- 
dense or  break  asunder  her  musical 
sentences,  her  voice  sounds  to  her  as 
though  it  were  passk-.a  throu^  an- 
other’s moutli.  Grant  that  the  young 
woman  is  net  so  nervous,  yet  she  is 
not  mistress  of  herself.  Only  toward 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  concert  has 
she  the  ability  to  control  fully  her 
tones  and  think  at  all  of  interpretation. 
Thus  is  injustice  done  to  all  concerned. 
The.  excellent  teacher  is  blamed:  the 

pupil  puts  herself  in  a false  light;  the 


A witness  at  the  Newton  police  In  | 
vestigatlon  said  he  saw  the  Chief  o ^ 
Police  coming  out  of  me  back  door  of  i 
drug  store  where  it  w'as  suspected  tha 
liquor  was  sold.  The  Chief  might  anj 
swer  in  the  words  of  a Grecian  phllosr^ 
pher  who  was  Jeered  at  when  ace . 
coming  out  of  a disreputable  place 
I "The  shame  Is  not  in  being  caugbj 
coming  out.  but  In  going  In." 


So  Mr.  Jeffries,  the  eminent  pugllls 
Is  led  into  captivity  by  a pretty  vaudi 
vine  singer.  Lulled  by  her  strains,  1 
forgets  the  upper-cut,  the  short,  di 
clslve  punch,  the  kidney-masher;  1 
hears  no  longer  the  shouting  of  the  pec!| 
pie;  he  dreams  no  more  of  pur.ses  or 
fame.  Helena  is  his  Capua. 


itlnlste 
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Let  Mr.  Jeffries  take  warning  by  tli 
fate  of  Samson,  for  Delilah  was 
singer,  a mezzo-soprano,  who  sang  pa 
sionately  in  French.  It  the  Heleri 
beauty  is  a soubrette,  ten  to  one  si 
has  a coquettish  nose.  It  lias  be<^ 
said  that  the  empire  of  the  world  h', 
always  belonged  to  the  women  wi 
slightiv  tilted  noses,  and  some  dei 
thinkers,  as  Hippolyte  de  Vlllemessan 
have  insisted  that  Cleopatra,  Aspasi 
Delilah,  Alice  Ozy  and  other  nol. 
dames  have  owed  their  power  and  sp. 
to  nostrils  prettily  flaring,  s^ywar 
Thus  we  are  far  from  the  nose  of  t 
Shulamlte  adored  by  Solomon;  the  no. 
that  was  at  the  tower  of  Lebano 
which  looketh  toward  Damascus. 

I todav  speaks  of  Madame  de  Vlllet 
I and  yet  she  was  said  to  have  "an  el; 
ouent  nose”?  Or  of  Madame  ^ N 
mours.  whose  no.se  above  red  br«  P' 
yoked  the  speech  ot  Vendome:  _ It  loo. 
like  a parrot  eating  a cherrj . 
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Among  the  Tartars  the  mest  court 
w'oman  is  she  that  has  the  .small., 
nose:  and  the  Bushmen  insist  that 
cheeks  should  puff  so  os  to  hide  i 


ow-.v.*'-  »•  --  .piljL 

nasal  profile.  Could  a man  woo  a jMt 


Lsai  inuiiic..  “S 

man.  who.  like  the  Norman  ca. pent  . 
had  a double  nose,  each  perfect  In  1 1,,, 
«ta»s?  


The  Suflan  of  Morocco  defeated  aj  , 
besieged'  He  mi.ght  now  well  pI’-D  t|  i 
leading  part  in  the  operetta  "Moro<i 


Bound.” 


'■‘i 


Mr.  Faversham  and 


Fj.vershkj 

now  mar.  and  wife.  Mr.  i - ri 


now  mar.  aoo  vii-.  — 
krai  a divorced  wife  and  the  sumptu.^.., 
play-actress  a ,,,  W 


piHy-tie-ticoa  <v  - 

nothing  could  be  fairer  thaif  the  n ... 
ttart.  Here’s  to  better  luck.  . 


The  President  of  the  Norlhwo.stff  11%;  ^ 
Universl'ty  has  hired  a dt-ummer  • ^ 

swell  the  ranks  of  the  students  li  " H 
are  universities  in  which  the  Presid  ] 
himself  is  the  drummer.  ' 


knd  who  now  will  piny  the  part  of 
lele  'J_.ni  to  llttP-  J.’va  UnmhertV 

Ihe  Neii^  Hamliurger  iieiumgr  (|ues- 
|i.-<  many  of  Its  eollonguos  concerning 
excellences  and  the  defects  of 
ch  journalism,  .v  Viennese  editor 
Tks  the  dominant  eharacterl.stic  Is 
looking  at  everything  from  the  per- 
|al  .standpoint,  eir.  Max  Nordau, 
grows  sourer  with  the  years,  .says 
French  journalists  are  not  jiaid 
ugh  to  keep  them  honest.  The  editor 
he  Westminster.  Mr.  de  Hlowitz.  and 
e others  consider  that  •'the  .signature 
< articles  in  France  leads  to  the 
ter  shoving  his  personality  more 
•usively  upon  his  puoiic  than  in  Ger- 
I ly  or  England,  and  in  avoiding  the 
k V and  ‘extra  human’  air  of  the 
dish  leader,  while  at  the  .same  time 
superiority  of  French  papers  on  the 
■ary  side  has  never  been  chal- 
‘ :ed." 


It  Is  not  nece.ssarjf.  for  a linsband  to 


V.  - --V  ittioLiuilu  lU  1 ' „ ,,, 

wear  a withering  frown,  a quivering.  "f  an  incredible  dame;  for  the 


to  .sing;  for  It  was  1 


scornful  lip,  or  what  Artomus  M'ard  de-  "'ere  not  disarmed  hy  the  sh 

scribes  ns  a “flashing  no.strll."  Quiet  '‘'•^stlelty  of  her  anatomy  Her 

neglect  Is  perhaps  the  deadliest  form  of  ' “ ' 

contempt.  An  occasional  outburst  of 


is  reminds  us  of  a criticism  made 
«r.  Jules  Huret,  a brilliant  member 
he  Figaro  staff,  who  visits  this 
itry  to  study  our  “instltutioits,’’ 
ng  them  newspapers,  and  incidental- 
find  out  how  the  interests  of  his 
nal  can  be  advanced  in  the  ignited 
At  a dinner  in  Boston  some 
ts  ago  he  said  in  effect : “Your  en- 
•ise  In  gathering  news  Is  admirable, 
•elcus.  There  is  nothing  like  it  lii 
ipe.  'J’he  Figaro  does  not  for  a 
|l  lent  dream  of  competing  with  any 
t class  American  journal  in  this  re- 
But  I have  not  yet  seen  in  any 
I rioan  newspaper  an  ‘article’  as  we 
it.  I mean  this;  Every  day  the 
■o  publishes  an  article,  political, 
logical,  on  economics  or  art  or 
iture  or  the  drama  or  what-.vou- 
an  article  signed  by  some  ' one 
e authority  is  acknowledged  by  all. 
article  may  be  said  to  be  final,  the 
ind  the  full  word  up  to  the  day  on 
t it  appears.  And  this  article  is  of 
importance  to  Parisians  than 
from  London,  St.  Petersburg  or 
zuela.” 


violent  words  may  be  overlooked  cv 
rhetorical  moment  distinguished  clilefly 
by  bad  taste.  A calm  and  acidulated 
tone  Is  much  more  to  the  purpose. 

At  lireakfast  tlie  woman  glance.s  over 
the  newsp.aper  and  asks  some  question, 
wliich  on  a honeymoon  morning  would 
be  rewarded  by  a kiss  and  a 
soft  moan  of  “Doesn’t  Tootsle-Woot- 
sie  understand?”  ' But  in  the  tenth 
year  of  wedded  bliss  the  husband 
chills  his  wife's  blood  as  well  as  her 
coffee  by  the  remark:  “Is  the  head- 

line utterly  unintelligible?”  or  “Is  the 
article  written  in  Sanscrit?”  or  merely 


I,  • - . Her 

liamq  had  been  established  at  tlie  Ely- 
s6e-Montmnrtre.  and  when  she  went  io 
tlie  Moulin  Rouge,  Maurice  Dclsol 
wrote  of  her;  “Although  she  had  not 
the  freshness  of  first  youth,  this  girl 
contrived  by  Nature  for  a hurrah  in  tlie 
dance-house,  still  liad  beautiful  re- 
. malms.  Never  did  a toe  point  skv- 
, •ward  with  such  childlike  grace.  Tiie 
.principles  taught  by  NinI  Patte-en- 
1 An  she  found  too  Academic.”  Tired 
of  men  she  became  a lion-tamer,  and 
[after  an  admiring  lion  Iiad  nearly  eaten 
her,  ,„e  became  the  owner  of  a travel- 
ing menagerie-the  reward  of  virture. 


, - w°re 

by  a look  of  infinite  contempt,  as  Glu  Georgette  m ^^^soss^.  La 

though  he  said;  “And  I,  the  ekgle,  uol  rr 

am  wedded  to  this  poor  Jenny  Wren!”’  ' Reine-des- 


If  von  Schlerbrand  finds  in  the 
u’or  'tVlIhelm  certain  Napoleonic 
cteristics.  Wilhelm  is  fond  of  as- 
ig  that  he  knows  everything;  he 
lay  down  the  law  concerning  all 
s knowable,  besides  some  other 
s.  And  von  Schlerbrand  finds  his 
about  art  crude  and  injurious. 


It  is  true  that  women,  often  ask  ag- 
gravating questions,  and  there  are  few 
husb.and.s  who  do  not  understand  how 
Dr.  Johnson  felt  when  he  was  pes- 
tered by  Roswell.  Then  tact  enters: 
and  after  a dozen  years  of  wedded  life 
tact  is  the  final  essence  of  love.  The 
unfortunate  feature  of  these  domestic 
diversions  Is  that  the  husband  is  often 
unable  to  answer  the  question  and 
ashamed  to  confess  his  ignorance.  ^If 
he  is  not  imaginative  and  if  he  is 
without  a sense  of  humor,  the  moment  is 
dangerous— there  are  breakers  ahead. 


Miss  Liii-there  is-a’ 
charming  girls. 

Another  “old  Stradivarius”  bought  for 
four  dollars.  What  would  Old  Strad  him 
self  say  to  such  sales. 


thi"  are  dlscus.sing  eagerly 

the  problem  of  laying  bricks  in  freezimr 
weather.  Mr.  E.  C.  Howell  sees  no  To  f. 
tion  except  in  the  use  of  selenetic  a 
composition  of  hydraulic  lime,  lime  p’ut- 
y and  a certain  proportion  of  gypsum. 


...  - ill  1SJ4 

tliat  thi.s  tenor  mn.lc  id;  nr,<!t  apix;:]- 
ance  at  Venice  in  a baritone  part,  the 
Duke  in  “La  P'avorita,”  “Three-quar- 
ti'rs  of  the  ‘artists’  whom  wo  see  jump- 
ing on  to  the  stage  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  of  learning  the  art  of  sing- 
ing or  they  have  been  radically  de- 
ceived by  blind  teachers.  And  it  is 
they,  these  poor  singers,  who  declare 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  voice  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  that  the  voice  is  only 
an  Instrument  as  others  in  the  en.semble, 
that  perfection  In  the  emission  of  tone, 
purity  of  timbre— those  should  be  con- 
sidered as  secondary  matters  in  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  lyric  drama.” 

And  Mr.  de  Curzon  finds  tliat  no 
young  tenor  has  today  a voice  .so  per- 
fectly placed,  so  pure,  supple,  homoge- 
neou.s  as  this  voice  of  de  Reszke;  that  no 
young  tenor  approaches  him  in  the 
ability  to  vary  the  timbre  to  suit  the 
diction.  All  of  which  will  plea.se  the 
New  Yorkers  who  cry  aloud  that  there 
is  now  no  tenor  at  the  Metropolitan, 
and  will  not  be  comforted  by  Alvarez, 
Di  Marclii,  or  any  one  of  the  tenors 
made  in  Germany. 


true  tliat  Napoleon  meddled  in 
latters.  Mr.  Henley  declares  that 
eon  was  himself  an  artist  and  lie 
utes  this  to  his  Italian  blood 
eon  often  went  astray  in  his  Judg- 
on  inu.sic,  and  yet  on  a far  off 
lign  he  drew  up  admirable  rules 
“gulations  for  musical  institutions 
-1.S.  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  tliat 
did  not  like  the  au.stcre  music  of 
bini.  he  encouraged  Spontini  and 
ur.  He  liked  good  acting  and  ap- 
t’ed  Talma  and  George.s  and  Mars, 
lew  a good  picture,  arid  he  stole 
flcently  works  ot  art  in  the  Penin- 
Furthermore  he  had  an  Individual 
y style. 


punishment 

win  please  note  the  fact  that  in  England 
We  remember  a breakfast  at  which  | the’'extZuT^Tf 
a wife  questioned  her  husband  about  17  years  oia 

notes  and  indorsements.  Finally  she ) sentercti  fn  , been 

asked;  “When  were  notes  first  usedi^er  the 

anyway?”  He  answered  promptly;  was  pecuhar7y  cruel 

‘■Bills  Of  exchange  and  promlsory!  outrageous. 


notes,  my  dear,  were  invented  by  the 
First  Napoleon.”  He  kicked  us  slyly 
under  the  table.  She  was  satisfied;  she 
was  more  than  satisfied;  she  was  proud 
of  her  husband.  And  he  told  us  after- 
ward that  when  a lawyer  dined  with 
them  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
she  credited  Napoleon  with  the  inven- 
tion and  cited  her  husband  as  the  au- 
thority, he  never  turned  a hair,  al- 
though the  lawyer  looked  at  Iiim  quiz- 
zically. 


To  H.  E.:  Puerto  Cabello,  which  wa« 
bombarded  by  the  allies,  means  ”7, m 
port  of  the  hair”  o'!,.,  i ‘euns  ihe 
-sidered  so  safe  that  ' 

had  a .savlng^-  A 4)n  smugglers  : 

with  a hair^^for  a cibl™  ^ ( 


I Here  are  some  headlines  clipped  from 
I an  Australian  newspaper;  “Boose  ’ 
Boodle  and  Blows”;  “Lash,  Lush  and 
Law  ; “Lissome  Ladies  Larrupped”; 
“Mrs.  Marr  Marred.  More  Matrimonial 
Miseries.”  And  yet  some  think  that 
Australia  is  only  a half  civilized  coun- 
try. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke,  thel 
eminent  Polish  tenor,  was  exceedingly 
I nervous  when  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance a few  night  ago  at  tlie  Paris  j 
Opera,  as  Canlo  in  “Pagliacci,”  so  that  I 
his  performance  was  almost  a fiasco. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  for  we 
have  ail  learned  by  bitter  experience  to 
be  suspicious  of  cablegrams  concerning 
the  deeds  of  men  singers,  and  women 
singers,  and  players  upon  the  lute,  sack- 
but,  and  psaltery  in  Europe. 


Some  have  wondered  where  Edv/ard 
MacDoweii,  the  composer,  found  the 
verses  of  certain  songs  written  by  him, 
and  the  lines  that  serve  as  mottoes  for 
some  of  his  piano  pieces.  A little  vol- 
ume of  “Verses  by  Edward  MaoDowell” 
has  been  published.  The  edition  is  lim- 
ited to  about  50  copies  and  is  intended 
for  Uistrilnition  among  friends.  It  may 
here  be  said  that  the  pu.blicaton  was  a 
surprise  to  the  composer,  who  is  now 
giving  concerts  in  the  West. 

There  are  poems  in  the  volume  whicli 

I Kliow  the  delicate  fancy  and  the  romantic 
I '“'^Siuation  that  characterize  the  best 
ot  his  musical  productions.  There  are 
some  that  in  fantastic  spirit  remind  one 

Ihouetre:  ^ere  is  a sil- 

moonlight. 

I The  house  is  dead: 

And  tliiough  black  shadows 
Creep/ long  waii  fingers  white 
•That  trembling,  point  the  wii’idow.s  out 
And  the  night  wind  sighs,  ‘•long  dead.” 


In  times  of  yore  and  in  ages  long 
gone  before  monarchs  gave  to  the  w'an- 
dering  musician  as  a token  of  appre- 
ciation a golden  snuff  box  encrusted  with 
diamonds,  and  filled  with  coins  of  the 
realm,  or,  when  they  were  somewhat 
pasimonious,  a plainer  snuff  box  which 


Mr.  de  Reszke  has  long  been  anxious 
to  play  the  part  of  Canio.  Why,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell?  'Probably 
jfor  the  same  reason  that  a comedian 
(is  eager  to  appear  as  Hamlet  the  Dane. 
Mr,  de  Reszke  was  never  a passionately 
heroic  tenor,  admirable  singer  as  he 
was.  An  excellent  Romeo,  he  was  a 
wretched  Othello;  a chivalrio  Raoul,  he 
was  a weak  and  pitiable  Don  Jos&  Dur 


And  here  is 

A VOICE  FROM  THE  SEA. 

And  shrink  from  the  roaring  sea 
riiat  writhes  and  twists  on  a rtigge'd  shore 
And  mourns  unceaslnglj’. 

From  fa,,  on  high  mid  the  eastle  wnTls. 

Ihat  look  the  north  in  tlie  faee, 

A torch  flames  glaring  and  fltfullr’ 

Braving  the  storm’s  wild  pace."  ’ 

And  beside  the  flaming  beacon 
Sits  a woman  as  carven  stone' 

She  peers  out  into  the  darkness 
And  mourns,  -’Thy  will  be  done.” 


•ne  could  honestly  praise  Wiiholm 
artist.  He  is  a hidebound  con- 
ive  without  sympathy  for  any 
u movement.  He  has  shown  this 
arbitrary  commands  to  opera  and 
managers,  painters,  scuIptor.s, 
lets.  As  for  ills  literary  or  ora- 
style— Mr.  Schierbrand  himself 
nril  that  his  more  famous  proclama- 
^)S|ind  speeches  have  been  inspired, 
^ing  to  well  grounded  suspicion,  by 
'ciHd'ilseance  in  strong  waters  or  the 
■t  Jiod  of  the  Tuscan  grape.  No,  Na- 
ieu  was  almost  always  an  artist  as 
III  I a romantic  figure  of  lieroic  pro- 
TtUs.  Wilhelm  is  not  much  like  him. 

J Ac  It  ^ ^ ^ 3 


^at  an  equivalent  for  not  being  wise  or 
Wliat  a happiness 
0 lose  or  gain  anything  in  the  game 
^^man  life,  by  being  never  anything  more 

look(?r-on! 

Kvoman  applied  lately  to  Mr.  Lane, 
™®^Sistrate,  for  a separation 
w ner  husband  on  the  ground  that 
“studied  dis- 

mo  allege  that  he  had 

r ^ ed  her  with  an  under-study.  Mr 
chirped  cheerily  in  reply;  “Con- 
^ <3  no  conjugal  offence.”  Yet  there 
niJh  Indian  proverb:  “Contempt 
even  the  shell  of  the  tortoise  ” 
|nan  comments  on  the  magistrate'.s 
lit  as  follows:  “The  husband  comes 
[ from  his  dally  work  and  is  met  ' 

I sharer  of  his  joys.  ‘Good  evening  j 
lar.’  says  the  returning  spouse.  T 
r utmost  contempt  j 


ui’h  concert  of  the  week 

snawhs  and  stickpins.  The  Sultan  of  - — 

Morocco  sends  to  young  Kociaii,  the  . -■-'®°nuavaIlo,  the  composer  of  “Pag- 
violinist,  a scimitar,  with  which  the  Bo-  ’ however,  was  not  nervous  be- 

hemian  can  now  give  to  his  critics  the  i Performance.  We  learn  from 

cut  direct. 

playing 


last  season  and'bvVhr 

in  Boston  ’urtv  r *^PPearance 

■r-d-rsuai.  a he  first  of  Mr. 


j * v-i-zvA  . “I  am  not 

m.nia  fi'e-|game  of  chance..  This  opera  of  mine 


. " 11  Liuju  ._  A lie  nrst  of  IVTr 

foreign  journals  that  he  said  to  a Par-  ^oeffler’s  poems  wa.s  performed  at  i bn 

I last  M'orcester  Fe.stival  under  Mr 


isian  reporter; 


no  moie.  It  was  established  in  1888  by  j the  world  except  Prance,  and  what 


one  Zidler,  who  was  then  managing  the 
Jardin  de  Paris.  He  was  a queer  mana 
ger,  a composite  of  the  Yankee  and  the 
Parisian,  and  he  wore  on  his  hat  the 
motto  “fin  de  siede.”  He  was  a severe 
I disciplinarian  over  his  cohorts  of  dan- 
[ cers.  He  disliked  newspapers,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  gave  them  over  100,000 
francs  a year  to  let  him  alone.  When 
a dancer  showed  extraordinary  agility, 
he  applauded  her  wildly,  as  though  he 
were  the  husband  of  a prima  donna;  but 
he  looked  skew-eyed  at  the  poor  wretch 
who  showed  no  originality  in  step  or 
kick  or  split.  He  was  succeeded  by  one 
Joseph  Oiler,  described  as  the  “sympa- 
thetic manager”  of  the  Olympia  and  the 
Jardin  de  Paris. 

There  was  a concert  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge  every  evening-  until  10  o'clock. 
The  ball  lasted  till  12.30;  but  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  and  on  holidays, 
till  1 A.  M.  The  bright  particular  star 
of  the  establishment  for  some  years 
was  “La  Goulue,”  Miss  Louise  Weber, 
who  finally  married  a courageous  man, 
Mr.  Joseph  Drexler,  a sleight-of-hand 
wizard.  Under  her  tuition  he  became 
a^  lion-tamer,  and  “La  Goulue”  is  still 
seen  in  the  cages  of  wild  beasts. 


could  a man  ask  more?"  The  reporter, 
loyal  to  his  town,  answered:  “A  Par- 
isian baptism  is  a great  thing,”  to 
which  the  smiling  Leoncavallo  replied; 
“That  is  true,  but  in  thi.s  case  it  is 


Knei.sei’s  direction. 

^y  such 

men  as  Loeffler  and  Richard  Strauss 
arc  not  repeated  soon  after  the  firs? 
performance.  It  might  be  well  to  foh 
low  tli6  6xample  of  tiio  ■d«  • • 

ductors  Who  p?t  on „ 

put  on  two  successive 


more  a question  of  a conflrmaUo7  Tha7  ‘ ^ importa7ce' 

* ' .1 

Then  there  was  talk  of  the  criticism  ! i--  a fine  and  unusuai'Z?k"is"nrn7"  7 
that  would  follow,  criticism  that  on  much  labor  in  rehears-, i 

other  occasions  has  been  ferocious,  'okes  discussion;  then  it  is  n,’,/ 

said  the  composer,  “it  will  not  several  months,  and  when  17^13 

it  is  to  many  as 


"Ah:  - said  the  composer,  “it  will  not  several  mom 
be  lacking  on  this  occasion  as  well;  of  again  performed,  it  is  tn 
that  1 am  sure;  the  critics  will  without  I *-P°tiSii  they  had  never  heard  it' 
doubt  say  that  the  music  is  too  Italian,  ' 
but  that  in  my  opinion  will  be  the  very 
best  compliment  they  can  pay  me.  We 
of  the  young  Italian  .school  have  precise- 
ly this  ambition,  to  write  Italian  music 


about  Venezuela  is 

lif!  ‘hP  Official 


and  to  receive  our  inspiration  from  the  II ^ ooi'i’espondent  called  on 
school  of  the  ‘Gioconda’  of  Ponchielli.”  ^01,1  ’ * sreat  leader  did  not  sud- 

And  see  how  generously  Leoncavallo  j man  ^in  I""' ffistorictf' ffiefur^e^  Ca^sHo 
spoke  of  Mascagni,  the  much  enduring  I 77“*  vigorously  one  of  the  wild 

Pietro.  “Mascagni  had  the  genera!  tno?°f  when  he 

chorus  against  him,  they  even  denied  1, 7 j'  T question  of  the 

and  hartb  PS.  Ifiv  ^ was  .so  pleased 

’m.s  the  distinction  of  being  the  p *7  au-swer  that  she  slapped  the 
St  to  bring  honor  to  our  school  ’’  resident  on  the  back  and  said:  “That’s 

_the  J,  y t 

ns  informality  has  been  seen  in 
life  since  Mrs.  Langtry  slipped 
piece  of  ice  down  Edward’s  royal 
.'k,  when  he  was  only  Prince  of 
dies— with  'opes. 


This  distinguished  dancer  won  her 
name  “I^a  Goulue'’  by  eating*  a tremen- 
dous supper  of  ham  and  sauerkraut  at 
the  re.staurant  of  the  Rat  Mort.  She 


Apropos  of  the  reappearance  of  Mr  n "iformalily  has  been  seen 

de  Reszke  at  the  Opera.  Henri  de  Cui-  ' ' 

zon  contributed  a .sketch  of  his  career  . . 

to  the  Guide  Musical.  To  Mr.  de  Cur- 
zon  the  chief  lesson  of  his  career  is 
the  proof  given  of  the  advantage  of 


taHon"’^7T  the  repu- 

tation of  being  the  wickedest  town  in 


Kh(  worl-l  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

'in  comparison  were  only  fashionable 
but  dull  watering  places.  Not  long 
ago  Port  Said  was  the  wiekedest 

of  all  towns.  Perim  had  its  backers. 
And  there  are  Bostonians  who  insist 
when  on  their  travels  that  Boston  Is 

flr.st  In  line,  but  somehow  or  other  the  r 
sp-och  is  not  authoritative,  and  w-hlle 
the  polite  listener  does  not  contradict 
be  does  not  believe.  The  wickedest 

city  Is  always  the  abiding  place  of  our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Blowhard. 


into  Greece;  bift  others]  ^i^ji^ren'in  a Tmall  California  mining 

state  that  the  earth  produced  the  lemon  I — . x.  , — i„  motor- 

4.1,^  •r.'ifk/i/Kno-  Af  .TuDiteF  and 


state  tnat  me  eaiwi.  - 

in  honcr  of  the  wedding  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  more 
probably 


Theophrastus  gives  us  much  valuable 
Information  about  the  lemon;  how  if 
one  to  be  carried  In  a pocket,  no  stinging 
thing  will  harm  the  bearer,  how  the 
juico  taken  In  drink  will  check  the 
action  of  any  polson-and  thus  we  And 
the  Chicago  doctors  anticipated;  as 
for  that,  Lady  Russell  in  lu94  wrote  to 
a friend;  "I  drank  water  and  limmons 
by  Phlsltlons  advise.” 


Ili  it  

camp.  Yet  to  see  her  In  her  motor- 
1 brougham,  almost  hidden  by  superh 
sables,  you  would  think  of  one  of 
Oulda’s  Russian  princesses."  "Decora- 
tively  haughty”  Is  a euphemism  we 
suppose  for  "with  her  nose  stuck  up.” 


There  is  Gla.sgow,  for  instance.  Time  | lemon  Is  a singu- 

and  time  again  we  all  have  ^een  told  against  all  venom.  House- 

that  nowhere  are  there  such  fcarf^ul  in 

■“»- . 


debauchery.  Yet.  it  was 
that  there  were  protests  against  bar 
maids  and  even  now  the 
is  Investigating  the  abuse  of  W^acco_  It 
seems  that  the  cigarette  "^Wt  has 
broken  out  among  girls  In  the  higher 
schools,  "While  in  the  lower  grades  of 
society  the  weed  Is  Becoming  more  pop- 
ular every  day  among  Eltlt- 
tutlon  of  anti-nicotinlsts  informed  the 
I council  that  out  of  114  boys  ''"^tioned 
only  five  said  they  had  not  smoked.  • 

^ per  cent,  smoked  when  they  could  and 
W per  cent,  "smoked  rather  oftener  than 
they  can.”  The  Glasgow  magistrates, 
appalled,  are  about  to  do  something  leg- 
islative to  put  down  the 
' How  the  times  change!  M hen  we 
i ,vere  at  the  dlstript. 

grammar  schools  In  a Connecticut  Riter 
. not  one  boy  was  ever  suspected 

1 of  smoking  tobacco.  The  wildest  d,ssi- 
, patlon  was  In  sweet  fern  or  rattan. 


wives  in  nis  ud^ 

wardrobes  to  protect  cloths  against 
moth,  spider  and  such  like  ''ermin. 
And  the  Lords  and  great  men  of  Par- 
thin  seethed  lemon  seeds  with  their 
meat  to  correct  their  breath.  The  tree 
itself  was  much  respected.  Cicero  paid 
lO.OOi)  sesterces  for  a board  of  lemon 
wood-  ••  a strange  matter  considering 
hee  was  no  rich  man:  but  more  won- 
derfull.  if  we  call  to  mind  the  severity 
of  that  age  wherein  hee  lited. 
of  lemon  wood  cost  between  11,000  and 
15,000  sesterces.  (Now,  a sesterce  jn 
our  money  is  about  five 
said  before,  a lemon  is  a good  thing 
to  have  in  the  house.  We  have  seen 
it  used  in  alcoholic  compounds  Ihe 
Idea  that  it  will  avert  intoxication  i. . 
we  are  told,  not  wejWounded. 


There  is  much  talk  In  Paris  about 
Miss  Bob  Walter.  In  the  first  place  she 
succeeded  in  summoning  a cabman  and 
seeing  that  he  was  fined  for  bad  lan- 
guage. and  then  she  lent  her  automobile 
to  an  eloping  couple.  You  might  think 
that  Jliss  Bob  Walter  is  of  Kngllsh 
descent,  the  daughter  of  some  di.stln- 
gulshed  and  transplanted  Knglish  jock- 
ey or  bookmaker;  but  no.  she  was  born 
in  \lgeria  and  her  uncle  is  the  general 
of  a brigade.  She  has  sung  In  music 
halls  and  in  fashionable  parlors  all  over 
Europe,  danced  "luminous  dances,”  and 
composed  several  pantomimes.  In  the 
book  of  French  i>lay  actresses  and  .sing- 
ers she  is  entered  as  Miss  X.  known  as 
Miss  Bob  Walter. 


a maltese  cat  excited  attention  in 
iNtwTork  because  it  had  double  toes 
"Which  are  signs  of 
' Then  nearly  all  the  Cape  Cod  cats  are 
i of  blue  blood.  In  Barnstable  Countj, 

‘ the  cat  with  the  ordinary  ° 

toes  is  looked  upon  dlsdalnfulll 
••plain  person”  is  viewed  by  one  of  the 
F.  F.  V.’s.  


When  Mr.  de  Blowltz  was  presented 
with  a testimonial  of  "regard  and  es- 
teem.” he  was  deeply  moved  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said  that  the  first 
interviewer  was  the  Serpent.  Perhaps 
Bismarck  was  of  the  same  opinion  when 
he  referred  graciously  to  the  "reptile 
press." 


tTlub's  cmlC  J'ari.'^.  a coat'of'whlte  bro- 
caded  silk,  trimmed  In  red,  green  and 
purple;  a waistcoat  of  a deep  golden 
shade;  .knee-breeches,  green  stockings 
and  buckled  shoes. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  this  advance 
In  the  sartorial  taste  of  prominent  Chi- 
cagoans. No  gentleman  now  would  en- 
dure the  thought  of  wearing  evening 
dress  at  a breakfast-party  given  to  a 
distinguished  visitor.  There  was  a time 
In  New  York  when  men  were  fussy 
about  fine  apparel;  their  dressing-tables 
were  furnished  with  cosmetics,  essences, 
oils,  butters,  pomatum,  powders;  and 
the  hair  of  the  wig  was  combed  every 
day.  But  although  the  editor  of  the 
Providence'  Journal  Is  still  the  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter  of  America,  daring  experi- 
ments are  made  only  In  Western  towns. 
It  is  true  that  New  Yorkers  occasionally 
make  timid  ventures,  as  when  some 
tried  to  substitute  gray  cloth  for 
waiters'  black,  and  a mouse-colored 
cravat,  known  as  •‘London  smoke.”  to 
replace  the  white  choker;  but  there  1s 
no  Bathhouse  John  In  the  city  that 
still  calls  it.self  the  metropolis. 


jii  to 
'{»!  1-  ■ 

J tW 

:tlP5't>® 


I.ondon  journals  contradict  the  cable- 
grams about  the  "brilliant  quality"  of 
the  audience  at  the  special  performance 
of  Mrs.  Langtry  for  the  King  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre.  "A  very  much  larger 
number  of  the  members  (and  their 


Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  contrasts  Pope's 
epigrammatic  manner  with  the  modern 
habit  of  saying  things.  A poet  of  today 
would  thus  transform  Pope's  description 
of  men  as  “a  being  darkly  wise  and 
rudely  great”: 

A creature 
Of  feature, 

.More  (lark,  more  dark,  more  dark  tliau  skies, 

. . TV'ISP  — 


nUmDer  oi  uie  unruiuc4P»  vonx* 

wives  and  daughters)  represented  that 
kind  of  finance  which  1s  frankly  of  the 

. l-.l  rt  nt 


KIIIU  1U1O.WVX0  a..  - iAAt  cn 

commercial  and  retail  kind — a kind  of 

- _4.  noi  SO  a 


Yet  in  Virginia  It  is  " 

r^erson"  who  has  the  well-kept  farm 

to  seed  and  the  owner  is  land  poo  . 


We  snoke  of  the  abolKlon  of  the  har- 
mlld  She  was  one  of  the  institutions 
o™  Johannnesburg.  not  of  Pretoria,  whe^re 
the  barkeepers  were  all  men. 
what  bar-maids  they  were,  saj  s a fo^ 
leigner:  "Duchesses  every  f ......  - 

'to  judge  by  their  fine  raiment-betw  ^ 
than  which  never  left  Regent  fati  . 1 ,vlse  as  a formless  gate, 

and  the  blinding  masses  of  | And  if  he  be  great, 

bedecked  their  dainty  fingers  o'"  *mng  

around  their  snowy  throats.  Behind  . 

the  bars  they  presided  like  queens;  out 
walking  of  evenings  they  received  the 
homage  of  the  men.  who  walked  around 
m their  mining  kits  or  sauntered  In 
he  frock-coat  and  tall  hat  that  bloomed 
In  the  gold  reef  city,  though  nowhere 
else  ” And  although  she  made  the 
Briton  feel  that  she  loved  his  cAUse. 

she  was  thick  with  the  Chief  of  Police 
sue  V Snon 


3eedandtheo_^=.»-^^^  ^ ,,  forh:rnrt\:me  w^s  Boon 

Here  to  paint  the  Carne^  .-Befo  the 

wall.” 


fable,  was  painted  red. 

There  should  be  no  alarm  among  lo- 

°^’tngir^dirrcrsioriry  erty'- 

Td"  thTirUon  Of  the  authorU.s 

has  been  -f''*thZ'n  5 coLervatlve, 

I sometimes  kins. 


Anu  il 

If  he  be  great,  then  rudely  greot. 
Rude  great  as  a plough  that  piles 
.tiid  darkly  wise,  and  darkly  wise. 


commercial  anu  nian  amu— a u. 

finance  which,  judging  by  tho  ropes  of 
pearls  and  larger-than-life-size  dla-  i 
monds  which  Abounded  on  all  sides.  Is  “ 
very  obviously  profitable.  Also,  there 
were  several  Americans." 

"Also  there  were  several  Americans.” 
This  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Chevalier's 
lines; 


It  ain't  exaitly  wot  'e  says 
It's  tho  nasty  way  'o  sos  It! 


One  word  more  about  poisonous  oys- 
ters. In  1784  the  ship  of  the  Swedish 
Gustavus  III.  was  In  tne  harbor  of 
Toulouse.  Oysters  attached  to  the  cop- 
per-clad keel  of  the  vessel  became  so 
Impregnated  with  verdigris  that  the 
sTilors  who  ate  them  died.  The  oysters 
had  not  suffered  In  any  -way  from  tne 
poison. 


1,  If 


Mr. 


lometimes  kins. 

••scuze”  of  a lemon  Tnursuaj  ...e. _ important  ject  of  tnis  letter  vu  uuiu  - 

effect  on  the  approved  English  oys  • minutely  ^ had  at  You  say  what  you  please  of  others  j 

■ ■ matters— that  H'®  ^ .itpr  of  Chicago,  time  you  were  told  what  you  are. 

last  paled  before  the  Letter  or 


Mr.  James  T,.  Ford  is  fond  of  insist- 
ing that  the  master  of  English  style  is 
th“  boy  who  writes  beneath,  a picture 
on  a slate;  "This  Is  a dog”  or  “See  the 
(Jog/-  The  Englishmen  that  told  great 
stcries  of  human  interest  and  import- 
ance. Bunyan,  Defoe.  Fielding,  said 
their  say  in  direct,  manly  fashion.  They 
drove  nails  at  one  blow.  And  in  like 

manner  the  masters  of 
Swift,  Cobbett.  Law.  Hazlitt.  did  no 
spend  hours  in  search  of  the  one  wor  . 
the  one,  all-sufflcient.  Inevitable  word 
! was  horn  with  the  thought,  just  as  the 
true  musician  thinks  of  the  harmony 
as  bound  inseparably  to  his 
When  Hazlitt  began  his  letter  to  Will- 
iam Gifford,  that  letter  of  "splendid 
savagery,”  he  lost  no  time  in  prelim- 
inary'sparring  to  show  rhetorical  form 
and  grace:  "Sir— you  have  an  ugly  trick 
of  saying  what  is  not  true  of  any  one 
you  do  not  like;  and  it  will  be  the  ob-i 
ject  of  this  letter  to  cure  you  of  it 

X —1 X-.f  «.f  1 


H.  if  c>'b 
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1 At  the  same  time  It  is  well  to  have 
' a lemon  in  the  house. 

! learned  physician,  ‘V°  eart 

lanthemata  and  perl 

^The  lemon,  came  originally  from  Pe 
lia  although  some  say  that  there  weie 
both  wild  oranges  and  lemons  In  Amer 
lea  before  the  discovery. 


The  main  ® show.  The  knew  the  force  oi  uireciness,  ai.>x  -..w 

the  elephant  thoug  sagacious  was  the  more  subtle  In  consequence  of 

ancients  believed  that  in  inimitaible  simplicity  of  her  speech, 

beast  discerned  he  , j Yient  the  one  great  Englishwoman  of  fiction. 

••v^»*er%n«  for  it  aaOrCU  0.4*^  thp 


There  was  au  EngUbwoinan  that 
knew  the  force  of  directness,  and  who 

. X,  . nf 


Italian  witches  know  the  value  of 
the  lemon.  In  the  of 


anciems  vines  and  the  inlmitiible  simplicity  oi  nc. 

beast  discerned  ® paored  and  bent  the  one  great  Englishwoman  of  fiction, 
common  persons,  for  i nolnted  to  Her  name  was  Jane  Austen,  and  the 

before  mighty  rulers  P admirers  of  JIarle  Corelli  find  Jane 


the  lemon.  ■—= 

Naple.s  they  take  a green  lemon,  stk 
into  it  14  clout-headed  nails  ^ 

dozen  wire  nails,  and  tu-l.st  a string 
round  the  heads.  Then  they  put  It 
above  a brazier,  and  by 
It  naked,  Impart  to  the  thing  a dcadlj 

power.  - ^ 

Casanova  tells  of  a singular  use  of  a 
lemon  made  by  one  of  Iris  sweethear  s 
but  the  story  is  too  long  to  be  repeated 
It  was  an  ancient  belief  that  the  small 
lemons,  which  are  extremely  sour,  are 
males,  while  the  less  acid  arc  females. 

' a pleasing  fable  invented  probably  by  a 
' woman  Francois  Pierre  de  Lavarenne. 
iw3  published  a cook  hook  In  1651,  rec- 
ommends a salad  of  lemons;  and  J.  B. 
dT  la  Salle  In  his  "Rules  of  Behavior 
and  Christian  Courtesy' 
about  1713).  says  that  lemons  should 
"alwa y.s  be  cut  crosswise,  which  show-s 
that  they  knew  a thing  or  two.  .at  the 
beginning  of  the  despised  18th  century. 


their  crowns.  rJ-a  _ jq  be 

on  this  occasion  consider  Curzon 

the  thing 


A T nndoh  correspondent  mentions  a 

A IjOnaofi  vui  » who  lives  In  eaten  uany  are  euuuB“ 

•‘New  York  business  ^ adopted  other  foods  and  will  keep  a man  in  per- 

our  midst  and  has  New  York  feet  health.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 

the  title  of  Count.  o midst  of  prehistoric  man  lived  on  oysters.  This 

business  man  could  live  contradicts  the  opinion  of  certain  vege- 

a correspondent  withoux  _,ock-work  tarlans.  who  Insist  that  the  first  men 

ously  the  correspon  e nimbly  up  trees  and  fed  on  fruits 

does  not  . now  concern  . ^ ihi.s  and  nuts.  Would  that  these  l.nportant 

on  to  weightier  Benjamin  I subjects  could  he  determined  for  all 

Count?  He  Is  not  the  beyond  doubt  or  peradventure. 

! Thompson  of  Coburn.  * ■ 

store  and  taught  school  for  a time,  be^  


Austen  bald  and  dull. 


It  is  stated  on  "the  highest  medical 
authority"  that  16  dozen  of  oysters 
eaten  daily  are  enough  to  supersede  all 
T irACkt-t  5>  mnn  In  ner- 


The  program  of  the  10th  Symphon; 
concert,  given  last  night  in  Symphon; 
Hall.  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor,  was  a 
follows:  j! 

"Ocean”  Symphony ^’^oounp 

Stanzas  of  Sappho...... nAffle  ‘ 

Two  Poems  for  orchestra 

Two  Sea  Pictures 

Prelude  and  "Love  Death  1®°™ 

"Tristan  and  Isolde  w agne 

The  features  of  this  concert  were  M 
Loeffler's  "Poems.”  which  were  pr< 
duced  here  last  season,  and  Mrs.  Klrl 
by  Lunn,  the  English  alto,  who  ai 
peared  here  for  the  first  time. 

Rubinstein,  not  satisfied  with  tl; 
original  version  of  his  symphony,  pe 
haps  fearful  of  the  teeth  of  Time,  add< 
two  movements  and  then  another,  ; 
though  the  mere  bulk  would  discouraj 
the  Shatterer  as  well  as  the  avenger  • 
reputation.  Mere  bulk  never  saved 
poet  or  musician.  Who  would  exchani 
Collins's  "Ode  to  Evening"  for  a wildc 
ness  of  epics?  Or  CAsar  1-ranck 
"Lied"  or  Debussy's  "II  pleure  da' 
mon  coeur”  for  any 
parts  by  a sound  and  solid  English 

tor  of  Music? 

When  the  "Ocean"  Symphony 
played  as  originally  written,  only  t 
first  movement  found  favor,  an 
was  characterized  as  grand,  full 

_ y»  A V.  -X  . 
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iut  a! 


Tnompsoii  ut  '-’*•'  lime  be-  ~~ 

store  and  taught  school  f°®  ^ .^^'e  have  read  nothing  of  late  concern- 

came  Count  Bumford^  in  Was 

case  of  the  Chet  alier  Scov  , ^ ^ ^ 

van  Euren  was  knov  n ‘a®  ^ „.bi,e  at  prayer  by  some  illiterate 

as  "Prince  John.  The  cor  i Hamlet's  solilo- 

says  that  this  New  I®®*®  ..  quv.  "Now  might  1 do  It.  pat.  now  he  is 

"really  looks  and  dresses  t P We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 

-How  does  a Count  oo  ^ flistinguished  Mad  Mullah,  now  that  the  Akond  of 
special  dress  and  is  he  d no  more. 

f.om  common  morta  s hy  n y ^up 


t 


fW!:; 


"L-mon"  has  not  made  much  head- 
way if  anv.  in  the  slang  of  any  eo'-ntry^ 
"remnncholy"  can  hardly  be  called 
slang.  The  slang,  term  In  I- rench  for  a 
lion  is  "Persian  pear."  Cu®^ 
enough,  the  ancient  CJreeks  caRed  the 
lemon  the  Persian  apple.  Juba,  th 
learned  King  of  Mauritania, 
apples  of  the  Hesperldes  were  nothing 

4 ♦viQt  Hercules*  intro- 
nut  lemons,  and  that  iiercu.e 


fiom  common  x-.-  -X  

cut  of  trousers  or  exuberance  ®®=^  „,ore  story  from  Mr.  Brookfield  s 

vat?  We  knew  a Polish  Count  in  Dres-  As  Teqnyson  was  going 

den  who  burst  into  a passionate  nooa  ^ Y.aby  and  his  god- 

of  tears  at  the  unexpected  loan  of  a naUam,  the  latter  asked  what 

clean  shirt,  which  reminds  us  that  Dr.  name  was  going  to  be.  "Well," 

Maginn  said  any  man  might  be  consld-  father,  “we  were  thinking  of 

ered  a gentleman  for  dueling  purposes  blm  'Hallam.'  ” "Why  not  '.1.1- 

who  put  on  a clean  shirt  once  a w;-ek.  inquired  the  mode.st  god-father. 

* — . X.  . 1 V.XX-..X1  onr»r»n«e  he 


the  majesty  of  the  sea,  etc  etc.  i 
other  movements  were  'Otec  dull 
operatic.  And  then  Ruolnsteln  ke 
Srto  the  original,  a piteous  spt 
tacle,  for  the  Eternal  -I'-dges  are  r 
thus  to  be  placated.  Today  the 
admired  first  movement  «e®®"«  ®® 

most  part  ordinary,  with 
a flash  of  inspiration,  and  the  P 1 
cally  ocean  music  a desert  ^ th®"® 

Lsis  without  a caravan,  rather  th 
a representation  of  ocean's  moods.  H . 
much  better  the  sailor-composer  B‘ i . 
pky-Korsakoff  did  the  thing  " i.  ^ 
"Scheherazade”  I There  wa.s  a mtoM  K 
derstanding  as  to  the  slow  | 

chosen  for  performance  and  ®Le  - • 
played  was  not  the  one  referred 

the  program-book.  „T,H,tan"  s 

The  Love-Death  from  Tristan  ■ _ 

fers  when  the  voice-part  Is  ' , * 

matter  how  passionately  or  ex.-tatica, 
the  music  be  played. 


•ms. 


3li! 


Cjlt 


ho  put  on  a c*vo.ii  OX...X trea  : iiiquncu  me  

■ "Aye."  said  the  bard,  "but  suppose  he  ^ 

The  cerrespondent  also  says:  "1  know  jq^n  out  a fool?" 

of  a pretty  little  lady,  quite  one  of  the  — 

most  decoratively  haughty  of  the -Anglo-  -BathheuBe  John”  of  Chicago  will 

American  aristocracy  in  London,  who  ^g^^  at  the  First  Ward  Democratic 
was' not  so  verv  lomr  aero  a teacher  of^ 


Pert 


A short  symphony  of  °L 

zart  would  have  been  here  m®®®  ^ 
purpose,  or  ’=®“7 /et'  "n  -®'^ 
the  classical  period,  for  • 

;rtant“Tn:urb%rtL:"tbe  Place 

ruKui  att:;\lon"f  the  Unladed. 


tin  I 


l’'hen  3SJr. 

PcM'rns 

yed  for  the  first  time  hist  .\pril, 
first  In  illustration  of  Verlalnus 
\ant  uno  tu  rie  fen  allies"  was  the 
re  quickly  appreciated,  partly  i.o 
bt  because  the  performance  itself 
3 then  more  spontaneous  and  ton- 
eing  than  that  of  the  .second,  which 
i paraphrase  of  Rollinafs  "DevU's 
anellc."  The  performanco  of  the 
er  limped  at  times  in  April,  and 
re  was  no  continuous  irresistible 
it  was  as  though  the  players 
not  fully  mastered  the  inherent 
cultles  and  were  cautious  where 
.•  should  have  been  reckless. 

3v/  the  second  of  Mr.  J^oeffler’s , 
ms  is  by  far  the  more  subtle  and  lit-  I 
A full  appreciation  of  it  preJ 
50SCS  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  tetjB 
also  an  acquaintancr  with  the  poin" 


It 


fTTB-H  SU3FB»  "jL  m‘tJsr"gi\  . 
ilmt  my  pupils  will  be  heard.,  It  will 
he  a dignifled  affair,  and  to  put  it 
tn-operly  before  the  public,  I shall  ad- 
vertise In  the  newspapers,  and  I shall 
Invito  the  critics  and  ask  them  to  treat 
the  concert  without  prejudice  as  they 
would  treat  a concert  given  by  any 
professional.” 

It  is  not  neces.sary  to  repeat  here  the 
remarks  I made  last  week  about  the 
natural  and  handicapping  nervousne.ss 
of  a pupil  who  sings  under  such  condi- 
tions. There  are  two  kinds  of  nervous- 
ne.ss:  That  which  is  felt  by  many  vir- 

tuosos of  the  first  rank  every  time  they 

appear  in  public,  and  this  nervousness 
leaves  them  the  moment  they  hear  the 
sound  of  their  votce  or  instrument;  this 
nervousness  is  a stimulant  and  a symp- 
tom of  a.  highly-strung  and  tempera 


Ic  by  the  composer  outside  the  texfi  mental  nature;  the  other  kind  is  be- 
numbing, paralyzing  nervousness,  which 
robs  the  sufferer  of  natural  beauty  of 
tone  and  puts  to  flight  the  wise  pre- 
cepts of  the  teacher.  In  99  cases  out 
of  100  a young  singer  in  a pupils’  con- 
all  its  vicious  and  Jail-bird  sugges-  attacked  by  the  second  kind,  and 

is  not  able  to  shake  it  off  until  the 


In  the  nature  of  a gloss  or  com- 
tary,  such  as  his  use  of  the  tunes, 
ira."  “Ra  Carmagnole,"  revolu- 
ary  ditties,  and  Aristide  Bruant’s 
(sung  here  by  Yvette  Guilbert) 


e first  is  the  more  truly  musical 
le  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
second  is  remarkable  for  malice, 
super-refinement.  It  i.s  not  too 
h to  say  that  it  is  a prodigious  tour 
orce,  and  I know  of  no  other  com- 
now  living  who  could  treat  the 
ect  so  adroitly.  Richard  Strauss 
not  so  fine  and  light  a touch. 
Villanelle  of  tlie  Devil  with  him 
Id  become  a witch’s  Sabbat  and 
instruments  would  say  monstrous 
obscene  things.  But  Mr.  Loeffler  is 
adroit  as  he  is  imaginative;  his 
frs  w'ear  masks  of  beauty;  he  does 
insist,  he  suggests;  his  Prince  of 
ness  is  the  gentleman  in  his  as- 
s on  mankind. 

?re  are  few  things  more  exquisite  in 
'Xpression  of  love  than  these  verses 
’'erlaine’s  "Bonne  Chanson,"  and 
Ijoeffler’s  love  music  is  pure  and 
sensuous.  It  is  the  love  of  the 
morning,  not  of  the  mad,  sum- 
night.  To  this  lover  all  awakening 
■e  is  in  sympathy;  the  sun  hastens 
his  couch  to  anticipate  him  in  the 
age  to  his  sweetheart,  to  shine  on 
ace  of  the  sleeping  girl  before  the 
s thought  stirs  in  iier  heart.  And 
is  music  is  charged  with  elemental 
ever  youthful  emotion,  and  as  it 
tensely  human,  it  must  be  ranked 
e the  "Villanelle,"  diabolically  in- 


1 concert  is  nearly  over. 

Critics,  as  a rule,  are  not  ravening 
wolves;  neither  are  they  chronically 
dy.speptics,  sufferers  from  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  oppressed  constantly  by  pain- 
ful, gloomy  doubts  concerning  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  the  worth  of 
existence  in  this  vale  of  tears.  They  do 
not  wish  to  treat  any  one  brutally;  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  a beginner  for  the 
sake  of  writing  an  entertaining  article. 

The  weapons  of  satire  and  sarcasm 
should  be  used  only  against  the  pre- 
tentiously incompetent;  against  the  un- 
worthy that  have  been  boosted  into 
prominence  on  the  shoulders  of  well- 
disposed  but  ignorant  patrons  and 
patronesses;  against  all  forms  of  snob- 
bery in  art.  And  pray  what  is  the 
critic  to  do  when  a young  girl,  a pupil, 
gives  a sorry  performance,  sings  out  of 
tune,  phrases  badly,  makes  no  rhetorical 

■'t°eacher‘is'  he"°rellizef  that  translaticm"  for’^'a '7ext-book;  but  Mr. 

the  singer  has  naturally  a good  voice;  J^kson  is  dead,  and  it  was  not  easy 
but  there  is  the  fact:  the  girl  in  spite  ® ^he 

of  her  natural  advantages  and  faithful  of  obtaining  permission  to  use 


I Winklomann  is  .sUi!  living  In  Vii-nna, 
la  member  of  the  Imperial  Opera  Com- 
pany. Reichmann,  who  visited  this 
Icountry,  is  still  going  about  Germany 
and  singing  out  of  tune.  Hill  and 
IScaria  died  In  a mad-house.  Kinder- 
Imaiin  Is  dead,,  and  subscrlpUon.s  are 
now  being  made  in  Bo;  Ion  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Materna,  who  is  enormously 
fat  and  poor.  “She  never  knew  the 
value  of  money,”  her  friends  say;  and 
therefore  we  should  all  cheerfully  make 
her  comfortable. 

It  was  Wagner’s  express  command 
that  "Parsifal"  should  not  be  per- 
formed as  an  opera  excejit  at  Bay- 
yeuth,  and  even  now  his  widow  and 
son  are  trying  to  secure  the  exclusive 
rights  of  stage  performance  for  many 
years.  "Parsifal"  has  been  sung  in 
concert  form  in  Boston.  Mr.  Lang 
brought  it  out  in  Mu.sic  Hall,  April  15, 
1891,  with  Antonia  Mielke,  and  Messrs. 
Dippel,  Reichmann,  Fischer,  Meyn.  and 
May  4,  1892,  with  Antonia  Mielke,  and  I 
Messrs.  Dippel,  Heiischel,  Fischer  and 
Meyn. 

Five-Hour  Performance. 

Mr.  Lang  now  announces  a private 
performance  of  "Parsifal”  led  by  him 
at  Symphony  Hall,  Tuesday,  Jan.  «: 
Act  I.  from  4.3tl  to  6 o’clock;  Act  II. 
from  7.45  to  8.45  o’clock;  Act  HI.  from 
9 to  10.15  o’clock.  Tlie  cast  will  be  as 
follows: 

Kirkby-Liinn 

» (x«‘rhae*»ist»r 

Aintoi-tas  Van  Itoov 

Giiniemanz  Hlnss 

Kllngsor  and  Tltiirel Mueiiinianu 

Ksyiilres  I 

Wilhelm  Heinrich  ami  Stephen ' ’'Knvnspiid 

Adelaide  uriggs  and  Adah  Hussey 

bolo  flower  maidens 

Mrs.  Follett,  Mr.s.  Kildnff,  Wr.i.  lUce  Miss 
Knight.  Miss  Miller,  Miss  Van  Kuren. 
About  125  members  of  the  Cecilia  will 
take  part,  and  about  50  local  singer.s 
have  been  engaged  to  .sing  in  the  un- 
seen chorus  and  to  assist  the  Cecilia. 
There  will  be  an  orchestra  of  70  play- 
ers. 

When  Mr.  Lang  produced  "Parsifal" 
in  the  early  nineties,  he  used  Jackson’s 


her  husband’s  book;  therefore  the  ver- 
sion will  be  that  oi  me  Corders. 


Some  Already  Known  Here. 


us  as  the  latter  Is. 

the  Y'ilianeile  is  more  than  dla- 
lUj-  ingenious.  It  is  more  than  a 
the  macabre.  There  is 
niac.  swin.g.  unforgeitta.ble  inuendo, 
ery,  the  thought  of  the  gallows, 
iend's  sneer  at  goodness  and  hy-, 

alike.  Study  of  the  detail  ex-  there  will  he  this  comment: 
moie  and  more  wonder  and  admir-  have  remembered  she  is 
It  is  the  work  of  a most  accom- 

td  musician  of  rare  and  subtle 
ct;  it  will  always  he.  for  the  few 
than  for  the  many;  and  this,  too, 

IDUt©.  ‘‘RAnriti  /“'It  ct 


study  is  singing  badly. 

Does  he  do  his  duty  If  he  goes  to  the 
office  and  writes  with  molasses  instead 

of  ink?  The  teacher  and  the  singer,  i£  Messrs.  Van  Rooy,  Blass,  Muehlmann 
they  know  anything  about  singing,  wilj  are  already  known  in  this  city.  EmJ 
be  the  first  to  speak  contemptuously  oi  Gerhaeuser  made  his  first  appearance 
his  Judgment.  If  he  tells  the  truth,  a in  the  United  States  as  Tannhaeuser 
calm  statement  of  the  facts  will  seem  at  the  Metropolitan.  New  York,  Dec. 
brutal  to  the  friends  of  the  singer,  and  1902.  He  began  his  career,  it  is  said, 

in  Munich,  was  for  a time  a member 


ribute.  The  "Bonne  Chanson 
er,  fuller,  more  eloquent.  Both 
! were  read  by  Mr.  Cerioke  with 
e care  and  played  superblv. 

. Kirkby  Lunn  is  a contralto  who 
.ertain  tones  of  rich  and  sombre 
y wffiion  would  make  their  wav 
ut  undue  pressure.  The  voice  .as 
ole  is  made  up  of  various  tonal 
ICS.  »he  ha.n'Hcs  the  weaker  and 
4ke  tones  with  considerable  skill. 
1 interpreter  she  was  exasperat- 
phlogmatic.  As  Sappho  she  said 
oye  to  the  world  with  well-bred 
sure,  -as  though  .she  were  leaving 
vant  afternoon  tea  at  Mitvlene 
■hose,  ffom  ' Elgar ’.s  cycle.  "Sea 
>cr  Song"  ‘and  "Sabbath  Morning 
a.  -salon  order, 

he  did  liOt  vivify  them  by  anv 
"11  inal  display.  Perhaps  it  is  a's 
that  she  did  not  sing  "Whe’-e 
Lie.”  which  is  by  far  the  most 
nt  rl  and  characteristic  of  the  series 


di 


ni 


la 


^OKE  the  other  day  about  the  wis- 
om  of  inviting  outside  critical  at- 
mtion  to  the  performance  in  pub- 
c of  young  singers  who  are  still  un- 
le  care  of  a teacher.  A correspond- 
i'rites:  “But  if  these  students  do 

ng  in  public,  how  are  they  to  find 
vhere  they  stand,  and  how  is  a 
ler  to  learn  whether  her  labor  has 
j good  fruit?” 

I question  is  a reasonable  one,  but 
|)utside  of  the  lines  of  this  particu- 
Iscus.sion.  Let  us  suppose  a ca.se. 

|e.  Portamento  is  an  excellent 
e^er,  0 has  studied  under  able 
irs  and  improved  her  opportunities, 
las  the  gift  of  imparting  knowl- 
She  is  conscientious;  she  is  not 
aVrtiious.  But  she  is  not  a hustler. 
Ste/i  does  not  come  out  of*  her  shoes 
walks  about  the  room.  Neither  is 
slifeionstantly  sounding  the  cornet  ofi 
hcrJwn  praise,  nor  sending  paragraphs 
nature  complimentary  to  herself 
editor  of  society  columns, 
is,  perhaps,  lacking  in  push.  At 
he  sees  the  pupils  of  other  teach- 
ttractlng  attention,  when  she 
3 that  they  are  no  better  than  the 
mbs  of  her  own  flock.  She  there- 


'He  should 
beginner.” 
What  is  there  left  for  him  to  do?  To 
write  an  agreeable  article  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  in  Boston  where  there 
is  so  much  music  to  be  heard,  with  a 
digression  on  the  vocal  methods  from 
the  time  of  Nero  to  that  of  the  Western 
teachers  who  create  prima  donnas  by  a 
weekly  correspondence,  and  with  this 
for  a finale:  “All  the  singers  last  even- 
ing showed  marked  improvement"— even 
when  he  heard  them  then  for  the  first 
time— “and  reflected  credit  on  their 
teacher.  Their  future  will  be  watched 
with  much  interest.”  Or  he  might  fol- 
low the  formula  of  a critic  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  T'ork  State:  "He  done 

noble,  and  the  audience  went  home  well 
pleased  with  the  evening’s  entertain- 
ment.” 

Pupils’  concerts  are  undoubtedly  of 
advantage  to  singers  and  teacher  when 
they  are  given  as  pupils’  concerts. 
Young  women  gain  In  experience  and 
confidence.  The  teacher’s  reputation 
spreads.  But  such  a concert  is  not  a 
subject  for  critical  attention  in  a daily 
newspaper.  A pleasant  paragraph  in 
the  society  column  answers  all  ends. 

♦ * * 

Several  unfamiliar  pieces  of  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  will  be  produced 
here  this  week.  At  the  Longy  Club, 
Monday  night,  Vincent  d’Indy's  Fan- 
tasia on  French  folk  songs  for  oboe  and 
piano  win  be  played  by  Mr.  Longy,  the 
admirable  oboist,  and  Mr.  Gebhard.  The 
piece  was  written  for  oboe  and  orches- 


of  the  Carlsirahe  Company,  and  returned 
to  Munich,  where  he  appeared  at  the 
Prince  Regent’s  Theatre,  e.stablished  as 
the  rival  of  Bayreuth.  At  the  late  Mu- 
nich Festival  he  sang  Tristan  to  Terni- 
na's  Isolde.  Mrs.  Kirkby-Luiin  was  born 
■ at  Manchester,  Eng.,  and  she  made  her 
debut  in  a performance  of  Schumann’s 
"Genoveva,”  by  the  students  of  the 
' Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  Dec. 
6,  1893.  She  studied  with  Visetti,  and 
created  the  part  of  Norah  in  Villlers 
Stanford's  "Shamus  O'Brien"  (Opor,-v- 
Comique.  London,  March  2,  1896.)  She 
then  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany and  sang  Ortrud,  Brangaeno, 
PTicka,  Carmen,  Siebel.  She  created 
the  part  of  Eila  in  MacCunn’s  "Diar-  I 
mid,”  at  Covent  Garden,  Oct.  23,  1857. 
Her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden, 
during  a season  of  grand  opera  and  in 
an  important  part,  was  on  May  8, 
1902,  when  she  sang  the  part  of  Ortrud. 
In  1896  she  had  sung  the  music  of  one 
of  the  Walkueres.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  K.  Pearson  of  London.  She 
was  the  first  to  sing  Brangacne  in 
iristan  and  Isolde”  in  English  (Liver- 
pool, April  15,  1898).  She  made  her 
first  operatic  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  as 
Ortrud  the  26th  of  last  month. 

Mr.  Ellison  Y’an  Hoose  is  prepared  to 
,sing  the  part  of  Parsifal  if  Mr.'  Ger- 
haeuser should  not  be  in  condition. 

When  Wag'ner  Got  the  Idea. 
Although  "Parsifal”  was  the  last  of 


1 must  rcn  r mr'reader  who  wishes  to 
know  the  legendary  .sources  from  which 
Wagner  derived  his  story  to  the  superb 
work  of  Maurice  Kuffer.ath;  "Parsifal 
de  Richard  Wagner”  (Paris,  1890);  and 
the  Lives  of  Wagner  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hcn- 
di  r.soii.  There  he  will  find  curious  talcs, 
in  that  told  by  Chretien  de  Troyes 
1 ercival  or  Parsifal  i.s  foolishly  .simple 
in  mind  as  in  the  opera;  there  is  the 
King  suffering  from  the  incurable 
wound:  there  Is  a strange  wild  woman- 
Parsifal  vows  never  to  rest  till  he  knows 
what  the  Grail  is  and  finds  the  bleeding 
lance.  Parsifal's  mother,  "Herzeleide  " 
is  in  the  voivion  of  Wolfram  von  Es- 
ciienbacli.  and  iiere,  too,  we  lind  old 
Gurnomanz.  Amfortas  and  tlie  bleeding 
lance,  the  Gopd  Friday  scene,  etc. 

Wagner’s  Story  Considered. 

I.et  us  consider  for  a moment  Wag- 
ner’s story.  Monsalvat.  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Grail  and  tiie  dwelling  of  its 
kniglits,  stand.s  on  a mountain  above 
a valley  in  whicii  lives  the  wicked 
magician,  J-Uingsor.  Envious  of  the 
knights,  he  trios  to  corrupt  them 
tliiougli  the  aid  of  iiis  garden  in  which 
beautiful  maidens  disport  i.iemselves. 
Amfortas,  keeper  of  the  Grail,  was 
tempted.  He  succumbed,  was  w'oundcd 
by  the  sacred  lance  whioli  pierced  the 
Saviour's  side  and  w'as  in  the  keeping 
of  the  knights.  The  lance  is  pow  in 
Klingsor’s  possession. 

Amfortas  suffers  terribly,  and  a 
strange  creature,  a composite  re-incar- 
nation of  wondrous  women  of  an- 
tiquity, a slave  to  Klingsor  and  yet  a 
servant  of  the  Grail,  brings  a balsam 
for  his  relief.  The  old  Knight  Gurne- 
manz  says  that  the  King  will  be  healed 
only  through  the  aid  of  “a  sinless  fool, 
enlightened  by  pity."  Parsifal,  the  fool, 
appears.  He  has  just  shot  a wild  swan, 
for  which  he  is  rebuked  by  Gurnamanz, 
who  asks  him  many  questions,  to  which 
he  answers,  "I  do  not  know."  Kundry 
suddenly  falls  into  a magic  sleep,  after  , 

she  has  told  Par.sifal  that  his  mother 
is  dead.  Gurnemaiiz  thinks  that  the  sav- 
ing fool  may  now  be  standing  before 
him.  He  takes  him  to  Monsalvat  to  see 
the  unveiling  of  the  Grail.  Amfortas  in 
agony  prays  for  death,  but  his  aged 
father  Titurel  begs  him  to  endure  to  the 
^nd.  Amfortas  unveils  the  Grail,  and 
there  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. Parsifal  stands  dumb  and  foolish; 
he  will  not  partake,  and  when  the  Grail 
is  borne  away  Gurnemanz  pushes  Parsi- 
fal out  of  the  hall. 


tra,  and  Mr.  Longy  was  the  oboist  when  .Wagner's  operas,  he  entertained  the 


it  was  first  produced  In  Paris.  Caplet’s 
"Persian  Suite,”  for  wind  instruments, 
is  one  of  the  latest  works  of  a gifted 
young  composer,  who  was  inspired  in 
this  instance  by  three  rhapsodic  Per- 
sian poems.  He  has  used  themes  of  the 
same  country,  and  his  work  was  high- 
j ly  praised  wlien  it  was  produced  in 
I Paris. 

pAQNER’S  "Parsifal,”  a sacred 
stage  Festival  Play  in  three 
acts,  waS'  first  performed  at 
Bayreuth,  July  26,  1882.  The 
cast  was  as  foIlow’s; 

Parsifal  Winkelmann 

Amfortas  Rcii-hmiuin 

Titurel  Kindcrmnmi 

Klingsor  

Kumlrv  Materna 


w 


idea  as  early  as  1854  in  connection  with 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,”  and  Parsifal  was 
to  appear  in  the  third  act  of  that  opera. 

It  was  in  the  fifties,  probably  in  1857, 
that  at  Zurich  and  inspired  by  beautiful 
spring  weather  he  sketched  the  Good 
Friday  music.  The  first  sketch  of  the 
detailed  poem  was  in  1865.  The  poenl 
was  finished  in  1877  and  read  to  Wag- 
ner’s friends  at  Mr.  Dannreuther's  house 
in  London.  It  was  published  in  Decem- 
ber, 1877.  Wagner  r/as  65  years  old 
wlien  he  buckled  himself  to  the  task  of 
writing  tlie  music.  The  sketch  of  the 
first  act  was  finished  in  the  spring  of 
1878;  Uie  second  act  was  completed  on 
Oct.  11;  the  sketch  of  the  third  was  fin- 
ished in  April,  1879;  and  the  opera  was  and  begs  them  to  plunge  their 


Temptation  of  Parsifal. 

In  the  second  act  Klingsor  in  a 
tower  of  his  castle  plots  against  Par- 

I sifal,  who  is  nearing  his  garden.  He 
si|mmons  Kundry  and  orders  her  in 
the  shape  of  a sensually  beautiful 
woman  to  tempt  Parsifal.  Parsifal, 
amazed,  looks  over  the  wall  of  the-, 
garden.  Girls,  half  nude,  half-flowers 
tempt  him.  His  foolishness  saves  him. 
But  Kundry  calls;  she  tells  him  oi 
I his  birth,  his  motlier’.s  woes,  and 
’ wlien  his  heart  is  as  wax,  she  kisses 
him  witli  a long  and  passionate  kiss. 
The  fool  sees  the  suffering  king;  he 
exclaims:  "Amfortas!  The  'wound,  the 

woundl"  Through  pity  for  his  mother 
he  now  knows  the  mystery  of  life  and 
pain.  His  one  desire  is  to  save  Am- 
fortas. Fie  spurns  the  sorceress,  who 

in  a burst  of  anger  tells  him  that 
Klingsor  wounded  the  king.  Klingsor 
and  the  flower-maidens  rush  to  the 
rescue,  *and  the  lance  is  -.iirled  at  Par- 
sifal. The  weapon  is  suspended  above 
his  head.  The  hero  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  the  lance,  and  the  magic 
garden  is  a 'waste,  the  castle  a wreck. 
Parsifal  tells  Kundry  she  knows  where 
she  may  again  see  him. 

“Heavenly  Mercy’s  Marvel.” 
Gurnemanz  is  now  a very  old  man,  a 
I hermit  at  the  edge  of  a forest.  It  is 
Good  Friday.  Kundry  enters  clad  as  a 
penitent,  eager  to  serve.  Parsifal,  a 
knight  in  black  armor,  with  visor  down 
and  with  the  sacred  lance,  approaches. 
Gurnemanz  recognizes  Mm.'  Many  and 
strange  have  been  the  adventures  of 
Par.sifal,  but  his  one  thought  is  to  bring 
solace  to  Amfortas.  Titurel  is  dead; 
Amfortas  will  not  perform  the  duties 
of  Grall-warder;  the  holy  vessel  is  not 
shown  to  the  worshipers.  Parsifal  well 
nigh  s'woons  at  the  news.  Kundry  runs 
up,  washes  his  feet  and  anoints  them 
With  oil.  Gurnemanz  baptizes  the  knight, 
who,  in  tur;i,  baptizes  Kundry.  Clothed 
in  a garment  of  the  Grail,  accompaniad 
Iby  the  hermit  and  Kundry,  Parsifal  en- 
ters the  groat  hall  of  Monsalvat.  Am- 
fortas is  borne  in  or  a lipor,  after  the 
body  of  Titurel.  and  Amfortas,  in  an- 
.swer  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Kni.rlits 
to  show  the  Grail,  reveals  his  gaping 


completed  at  Palermo  Jan.  13,  1882. 


sv.’crOs  in  it.  Par.sifal  and  hi.s  follow- 


•r,  ac1var.cc.  He  says  that  only  one 
'waror  v.ilU  answer,  the  lane*  tha. 
made  the  wruncl.  He  touches  the  side 
of  \mfortas  aid  the  wound  is 
H,.  orders  the  paRcs  to  uncover  he 

G^nfr^  ' Arfortas^Knecl 

Wo"e  rarrltai:  and  in  the  dome  voices 
arc  heard  sinking:  ‘'O 

cy-3  marvel,  redemption  to  the  Rc 

Eostorians  Contribute. 

The  chorus  tn  the  early  perfornrances 
./llavreuih  was  composed  of  84  men 
and  women  and  DO  boys;  there 
orchestra  of  105.  Contributions  to  a 
fund  for  the  production  did  -t  answer 
expectation.  There  was  « call  for  a 
fund  of  S2D0.000  as  a national 
\Vagner.  on  his  70th  birthday,  but  the 
■ ruoposai  excited  inextinguishable 
laughter.  In  1881  the  "Parsifal  fund 
, Amounted  to  about  $32,500.  and  then  the 

j Mad  King  of  Bavaria  offered  the  forces 
of  the  Munich  opera  house. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
1 whether  any  money  was  sent  from  Bos- 
I ton  for  this  special  purpose.  Contrlbu- 
1 tions  were  given  by  Bostonians  pre^nt 
' at  Bayreuth  tor  the  production  of  The 
' Ring."  and  the  sum  amounted  to  bet-| 
ween  $4000  and  $8000. 

Of  QOur.se  there  were  wild  and  an- 
■ tipodal  opinions  expressed  concerning 
'■Parsifal"  soon  after  its  performance 
and  the  discussion  is  kept  up.  Mr. 
George  Moore  is  still  bitter  against  it 
on  account  of  the  unmanly  lesson  taught 
by  the  drama,  and  the  general  un- 
healthiness of  the  pervading  idea  of  self- 
renunciation.  Just  as  in  the  early 
i eighties  even  unbelievers  protested 
' against  the  drama  on  account  of  its 
pseudo-Christianity.  Mr.  Runciman  Is 
as  bitter  as  Mr.  Moore,  and  some  think 
Ihe  sharpened  the  latter's  arrows. 

; Others,  on  the  contrary,  now  as  then, 
nnd  the  work  shot  through  with  the 
purest  religious  spirit.  And  some  In 
their  -worship  find  “Parsifal"  an  In- 
stance of  plenary  inspiration.  Has  not 
a German  considered  on  his  knees  the 
symbolical  meaning:  of  the  morning 
aw  akenlng  cry.  which  to  the  uninitiated 
or  the  ordinary  opera-goer  is  no  more 
than  the  cry  of  Ferrando  to  his  men. 

I "Arouse  ye,”  at  the  beginning  of  “H 
i Trovatore.” 

' (The  Bayreuth  calls,  by  the  ■way.  will 
I be  sounded  in  Symphony  Hall,  next 
■ Tuesday.) 

I Wagner  Not  a Pbilosopher. 


n.usic.  many  pafees  of  ftv  hlch  must  bh 
ranked  for  splendor  4irld  beabty  with 
the  noblest  in  all  the  literature.  For 
tVugner  to  write  such  an  opera  at  his 
age  was  a great  feat,  unsurpassed  until 
Verdi,  in  still  more  advanced  year.s. 
jou  ap  ap  oismu  jai|  Huuuaii  puu 


rave  forth  his  "Otello"  and  "Falstaff. 


Mr.  John  Yost,  in  a far  Western 
town,  drives  a grocery  wagon.  He  was 
fined  $20  the  other  day  for  kissing  the 
mistress  of  a house  at  which  he  deliv- 
ered things  in  cans  and  paper  bags.  S . 
is  prettv  and  Mr.  Yost  rave  as  a fuither 
excuse  that  he  thought  she  was  th- 
hired  girl.  To  kiss  the  domestic  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  the  natural 
peroulsltes  of  grocery  man.  ice-man. 
and  mllk-man.  The  only  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  this  sad  Incident  is  ^ 
the  mistress  should  keep  out  ®f  the 
K-itclicn-especially  when  she  is  pretty. 


We  can  readily  understand  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  ab- 
dicate. He  must  be  a-weary  of  tiv. 
world.  Scandal  alter  scandal,  disaster 
on  disaster  has  come  upon  his  house, 
tm  the  family  bears  a resemblance  to 
that  of  the  famous  Jukes  of  o"" 

land  to  -which  sociologists  and  all 
terested  In  heredity  point  with  horro. 
and  pride.  An  amiable,  simple  old  man 
— Beatty-Kingston  said  that  it  was  less 
difficult  to  bo  admitted  to  his  ^aJosty  s 
presence  than  to  that  of  a chief  clerk 
in  a Government  otHce— be  may  v, 
wonder  why  he  has  been  so  atfiicted  and 
tortured. 


my  own  house.  The  landlord,  who  likes 
to  go  about  collecting  his  rents,  called 
on  one  of  his  tenants,  a good-natured 
bohemian,  who  lived  In  the  garret.  The 
bohemian,  always  bad  pay,  had  no 
money,  and  the  landlord  came  out  curs- 
ing and  swearing  with  his  bill.  -\s  he 
•was  going  down  the  stairs,  he  slipped, 
rolled  down  two  or  three  fllght.s,  and  of 
course  lighted  on  his  feet— a landlord 
al-ways  falls  on  his  feet— and  there  you 
are." 

"But  1s  that  all?” 

“That's  all.” 

"And  you  say  I can  make  30,000  lines 
out  of  that?” 

“Of  course  you  can.  in  the  first  place 
you  will  kill  the  landlord  by  making  him 
tumble  down  stairs.  The  bohemian  will 
be  accused  of  pushing  him.  He  will  be 
arrested;  during  the  trial  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  he  is  a natural  son— but 
whose  natural  son?  There  will  be  an 
investigation.  The  landlord's  widow  will 
join  in  the  hunt,  bne  -will  rummage  her 
husband's  papers  and  there  she  will 
find  that  the  innocent  bohemian— under- 
stand, he  will  be  proved  innocent— is  a 
natural  son  of  her  landlord-husband. 
.\h!  How  does  that  strike  you?” 


The  horrors  of  the  Atreld  house  that 
were  the  soul  of  so  many 
the  Grecian  playgoers  have  been  P«^ral 
leied  by  those  of  royal  families  undw 
the  Christian  dispensation.  To  show 
the  tincture  of  madness  in  P'p® 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
Cesars  nor  to  dwell  upon  the  Perform- 
ances of  the  Eorglas.  Look  o\er  the 
history  of  the  Romanoffs,  or  the  Sa\oy. 


It  has  long  been  a standing  reproach 
against  the  Germans  that  they  have 
no  sense  of  humor.  We  have  been  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  charge 
in  view  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  the 
famous  comic  weekly  of  Munich;  but 
the  noisy  protests  of  German  poets, 
politicians,  newspapers,  against  the 
"coarseness  and  brutality"  of  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  “The  Rowers,”  almost 
persuades  us.  Is  it  possible  that  anyone 
takes  Mr.  Kipling  .seriously  in  his  great 
impersonation  of  the  World-Shaker? 
Germany  might  as  well  make  faces  at 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
Breitmann  Ballads. 


remember  a family  in  Western  Massa- 
chuaetLs  that  was  looked  on  with  suspi- 
cion because  it  dined  at  6 o'clock  In- 
stead of  sitting  down  at  the  stroke 
of  the  noon  church  bell.  We  remem- 
ber a boy  whose  life  wa.s  made  miser- 
able because,  near-sighted,  he  put  on 
eye-glasses  through  the  advice  of  a 
city  oculist.  The  first  day  he  went  to 
school  he  was  called  “gig-lamps.” 
Boys  and  girls  leered  and  made  faces 
at  him  behind  their  geographies.  At 
recess  he  -was  openly  mocked.  Th6re 
were  cries  of  "Bmarty!  Stuck-up!" 
And  then  they  fell  upon  him  and  'I 
smashed  his  glasses.  Men  and  women  '*• 
smiled  when  he  wore  a fresh  pair  to  8 
church.  The  Sunday  School  teacher 
asked  him  if  he  couldn't  see  his  way 
to  the  class  without  them. 


Some  years  ago  a man  sojourning  In 
a New  England  village  went  a-fishlng. 

He  had  attended  to  his  own  business 
since  his  arrival,  but  he  had  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  Ingratiate  himself 
with  the  natives.  Some  of  the  idle 
thought  It  would  be  well  to  teach  him 
to  be  more  sociable,  especially  as  they  - , 
suspected  him.  utterly  without  warrant,  if-V 
of  having  given  information  concStn-  4^1 
ing  the  illegal  sale  of  llQuor.  Ills  luck 
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ing  wile  — _ 

With  the  fish  was  great,  and  he  was  t"] 


late  In  returning  home.  On  his  way, 
masked  men  with  clubs  whooped  and  ; 
yelled,  and  then  knocked  him  down  and  i 
pulled  him  up  alternately,  and  for  some 
time.  They  became  weary  of  tlil.s 
simple  sport.  Then  they  stripped  him. 
besmeared  his  body  -with  coal  tar. 
covered  him  -with  goose  feathers,  kicked 
him  until  their  legs  ached,  and  left 
him  to  his  meditations.  Looking  like 
some  strange,  monstrous  bird,  the  so- 
journer found  Ills  borne  with  difflcultj 
and  without  the  fish,  which  he  forgot 
by  reason  of  the  press  of  other  mat- 
ters. 
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Has  anyone  tried  of  late  years  this 
remedy  for  whooping  cough?  Ask  a 
man  riding  a piebald  horse  for  advice 
history  oi  me  . --  h . r ®^bd  do  whatever  he  may  advise.  This 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  dynas  es,  o probably  in  any  event  be  more 

remember  England.  Jacoby  went  so  ^ pleasant  to  the  sensitive  than  to  eat 
as  to  say  that  the  rival  houses  of  Lan-  .^^-hicH  a mouse  has  nibbled,  a rem- 

caster  and  York  were  both  degenerate;  strongly  urged  by  our  wise  ances- 

famlly  of  fools  ana  . . ^ there  were  some  who  believei 


The  treatment  of  the  boy  with 
eyeglasses  differed  from  that  of  the 
reserved  sojourner  only  in  degree.  Tht 
animating  spirit  ti’as  the  same. 
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the  former  was  

imbeciles,  the  latter  of  knaves.  me  three  hairs  taken  irom  the  back 

Tudors  were  degenerates;  the  best  of  ^ aonkey  will  cure  whooping-cough, 

them,  Edward  VI.,  died,  a lad.  and  a which  the  hairs  are 

tendency  to  early  death  is  reckoned  as| 

a sure  sign  of  family  degeneracy;  Mary  

was  fanatical  and  childless,  Elizabeth  discussing  the  question 

' “ ■ ■ natural. 


I The  book  of  "Parsifal”  shows  curious, 
ly  the  metaphysical  and  philosophical 
\-agaries  of  the  great  composer;  but 
I Wagner  was  first  of  all  a musician;  he 
I was  not  a philosopher  to  whom  it 
occurred  to  write  music.  His  scheme  of 
philosophy  is  Buddhistic  rather  than 
Christian,  although  he  introduces  in 
"Parsifal”  sa-mbols  of  the  Christian 
church.  Nor  are  his  introduced  beliefs 
solely  confined  to  philosophy.  We  recog- 
nize in  Gurnemanz's  sermon  to  Parlsfal 
on  the  sin  of  killing  the  wlld-swan  the 
same  spirit  that  characterizes  V agner  a 
eloquently  hysterical  pamphlet  against 

vivisection.  ’ 

The  genius  of  Wagner  is  seen  not  In 
the  text-book,  not  in  his  illogical  and 
preposterous  theories,  but  in  the  won- 
derful music  that  vitalizes  the  shadowy 
characters,  makes  reasonable  that 
whlcli  might  otherwise  be  grotesque, 
and  leads  us  to  forget  absurdities  of 
every  sort.  As  Mr.  Newnoan  well  say3 
Arafortas  is  to  us  not  a symbolical 
character  but  a suffering  man,  and  the 
music  is  that  of  a suffering  man  and 
30  understood  by  the  hearer,  who  does 
not  bother  his  head  about  any  doctrine 
of  Happiness  brought  about  solely 
through  pain  and  anguish.  Kundry  la 
a heroine  as  in  any  other  opera. 


was  fanatical  anu  — . They  are  discussing  the 

was  malformed,  wildly  eccentric,  cruel,  whether  right-handedness  is 
The  Stuarts  were  insane  or  depraved,  jg  Charles  Reade's  "The  Coming  Man” 
epileptic,  imbecile,  treacherous,  cruel,  g„  forgotten? 

paralytic,  dissolute,  or,  worst  of  all  in 


We  do  not  say  that  such  a spirit  oi 
revolt  against  the  unconventional  is  uni 
versal  today  or  so  bitter  when  .it  exists  , 
We  know  New  England  villages  ir  ^ ^ 
which  the  inhabitants,  however  careless 
they  may  be  in  the  regulation  of  theii|B|;|j 
own  households,  are  as  hospitable  as  th<  * 
blameless  Ethiopians  in  Homer's  time  J 
But  in  these  day.s,  when  the  accused 
at  once  believed  guilty  by  hundreds 


thoughtless  readers,  it  pleases  the  Earn 
est  Student  of  Sociology  to  find  vlllagei ; j 


a ruler,  contemptibly  ridiculous.  In 
sanity  brooded  over  the  Hanoverian 
family. 


And  how  is  it  today,  no  matter  how 
agreeable  a person  the  ruler  himself 
may  be?  How  is  it  with  the  chief  royal 
houses?  Is  there  one  sound  among 
them?  The  Economist,  a serious  jour- 
nal, stated  in  18S9  that  tliere  -was  a list 
of  more  than  20  princes  and  princesses 
of  royal  families  of  Europe  under  medi- 
cal treatment  for  affections  of  the  rain 
and  there  was  a dangerous  tendency 
toward  a still  larger  number. 


Strange  and  tainted  blood  is  in  the 
veins  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  family. 
No  -n-onder  that  the  Emperor  is  tired 
of  his  business  and  no  doubt  envies 
John  Orth  his  freedom  or  the  mystery 
of  his  life.  Eplstemon  found  in  the 
Elyslan  Fields  the  great  Alexander, 
mending  anh  patching  on  clouts  upon 
old  breeches  and  stockings,  and  the 
conqueror  was  more  at  his  ease— though 
making  a poor  living. 


It  pleases  the  observer  of  social  con- 
ditions in  the  country  to  learn  that 
the  neighbors  of  Miss  Richardson  be- 
lieve in  her  and  stand  by  her.  We  say 
this  without  any  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  the  strange  case,  without  expressing 
or  even  forming  any  opinion.  For 
d-si'ellers  in  small  totvns  or  hillsidej 
villages  are  inclined  too  often  to  thlnkl 
the  worst  when  any  charge  is  brought 
against  a man  or  woman  known  to 
them  since  childhood,  especialiy  when 
the  accused  has  had  greater  advan- 
tages, risen  above  the  level,  or  displayed 
in  any  way  mental  origihallty. 


loyal  to  one  of  their  number,  ever 
though  the  ways  of  the  accused  had  no  i 
always  been  their  ways. 


Prominent  Rhode  Islanders  are  ask 
ing:  "Was  Roger  AVIlliams  an  agnos 

tic?”  We  have  not  yet  heard  fron 
Roger  Williams  Park. 


i'll 


Mr  Howells's  article  on  "Henr; 
James's  Later  Work”  reminds  us  of  f 
remark  by  Mr.  George  Moore:  "Henr;^ 

James  went  to  France  and  read  Turgei 
nieff.  W.  D.  Howells  stayed  at  horn  | 
and  read  Henry  James. 


'iili 


A voung  man-he  was  not  over  50 
vears  old-said  to  us  yesterday:  "I 


Absurdities  Inherent. 

Hearing  her  music  we  do  non 

ask  ho-w  she  can  serve  both  Klinj:- 
sor  and  the  Knights  of  the  Grail, 
how  she  is  transformed  as  in  a 
pantomime,  or  why  she  dies  the 
moment  the  grail  is  raised.  For 
call  the  work  by  whatever  name  you 
please  .t  is  an  opera,  and  in  opera  all 
ab.surditles  are  permitted-the  very  fact 
that  a man  or  v/oman  sings  instead  of 
speaks  is  an  absurdity-provided  the 
music  move  the  heart  or  dazzle  the 
understanding.  An  opera  that  would 
i be  wholly  free  from  absurdlUes  would 
be  indeed  a dreary  affair. 

: Some  find  in  the  text  of  "Parsifal'* 

; symptoms  of  the  cardiac  affection  that 
final!.-  killed  the  composer:  and  they, 
■jpy  that  the  text  is  a tallii.g-off  from 
. the  imaginative  and  literary  viewpoints. 
I This  statement  would  be  hard  to  proa  e. 
There  is  no  dispute,  however,  about  tha 


vcais  wiv*  . 

wish  I could  find  a subject  for  a novel. 
I have  lots  of  documents  for  one— plenty 
of  local  color,  incidents,  anecdotes,  char- 
acter-sketches. I should  introduce  one 
of  my  aunts  with  doughnut  front-curls, 
and  there  are  many  queer  types  I knew 
In  my  boj'hood  that  might  figure.  But 
I have  no  subject,  no  theme. 


Some  years  ago  a young  woman  -was 
by  force  of  extraordinary  circumstances 
accu=ed  of  an  atrocious  murder.  Some 
of  her  own  set  in  the  little  town  be- 
lieved her  guilty  and  still  believe  her 
guilty.  "Jenny  had  always  been  a queerl 
girl.  She  never  had  much  to  do  with 
other  girls.  She  would  sit  in  her  room 
moping  or  reading  books.  She  liked 
to  take  long  walks  alone;  and  then 
there  would  be  a strange  look  in  her 
eyes.”  Furthermore  the  girl  had  com- 
mitted an  unpard .enable  offence.  A rich 
aunt,  who  lived  in  the  city,  had  taken 
her  to  Europe.  “When  Jenny  came 
back,  she  was  worse  than  ever;  a stuck 
up' was  no  name  for  it.”  Fortunately 
i Jenny  was  not  brought  to  trial,  for 
I the  murderer  was  discovered.  Did  the 
vile  gossip  cease?  "Well,  she  knew  all 
about  it.  if  she  didn't  have  a hand  in 
it.” 


A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Su.| 
contend.s  that  the  word  ” 'gown'  Is  ap  ,,  »ln 
plied  solely  and  exclusively  to  a one  \ ait 
piece  garment  and  not  to  the  dress  o|  • ' 
women  of  the  present  day.”  and  h 
wishes  to  know  whether  there  "is  an, 
authorization,  so  far  as  the  generally  ac 
cepted  authorities  which  exist  at  t 
present  time  are  concerned,  for  the  us 
of  the  word  'gown'  as  being  descrip  v 
of  the  dress  worn  by  women  at  the  prei 
ent  time.  " The  Sun  answers  learned! 
and  pleasantly,  and  finally  says.  o 
can't  prevent  a word  from  growing,  an 
■gown'  in  the  twentieth  century  and  th 
tailor-made  age  is  properly  appllcab) 
and  applied  to  a woman  s dress,  be 
tight  loose  or  medium.  In  the  last  fe 
years  'dress'  has  been  losing  and  'gowi 
gaining.  * * * What  skills  it  to  Ulc 
against  fashions,  whether  of  gowns  ai 
dresses  or  w*ords?  ' 


And  then  we  told  him  the  story  of 
Ponson  du  Terrall  and  his  advice  to 
a beginner. 

"To  write  100  feuilletons  a man  should 
have  more  Imagination  than  you  ba-'’e- 
and  then  he  should  not  have  a subject. 

"Wltat;"  . , 

“Well,  it  9lxould  be  a very  simple  one, 
one  that  will- not  keen  getting  In  the 
way.  Since  you  propose  to  try  your 
hand.  I'll  give  you  a subject  on  which 
vou  can  easily  hang  a long  romance.  It 
is  a true  storv,  one  that  happened  in 


It  is  the  old  story  of  the  prophet. 
What  successful  city  man  going  back  o 
the  village  of  his  boyhood  is  fu  y 
appreciated?  Old  Jones  ^ the 

store:  "I  don't  see  how  he  did  it.  Bull 
luck,  to  be  sure;  you  remember  h s 
father,  a shiftless  fellow,  not  a Wt 
practical;  his  son  was  just  like  him, 
Ld  now  they  tell  me  that  he  is  rich 
. and  is  in  all  the  trusts.  I talked  with 
him  last  night  and  he  seemed  just  as! 
' stupid  as  ever.’* 

Yny  departure  from  the  strictly  con- 
ventional. any  attempt  to  pass  beyond 
the  parochial  horizon  is  a ? 

madness  or  criminal  inclination.  ^ 


The  Sun  did  not  go  back  far  enougl 
In  the  18th  century  "gown”  was  the  o 
dinarv  word,  and  "gown”  was  used  fr 
qUntly  as  far  back  as  the  Hth  centur; 
In  the  old  ballad  of  Adam  Bel 
of  Clough  a«h  century)  we  hnd._  rne 
gave  to  her  a ryght  good  goune.  Pep. 
entered  the  fact  that  the  Queen  hf| 
-bespoke  herself  a new  gownc.  La( 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  had  not  y 
been  to  court  "being  forced  to  stay  f 
mv  gown.”  In  Maria  Edgeworth's  ' A 
gellna"  (1801)  Betty  Wi'Utams  set  h. 
heavy  foot  on  "the  train  of  Clar. 

1 gown.”  A note  in  the  "New  Ei^h 
“gown"  * 


^fli 


1 Dictionary”  tells  how  „ 
terwards  superseded  to  g_ 
in  colloquial  use  hy  dress 
latterly  been 

'atce^lly  in  fashionable  use,  as  aPPH 


i?'drcss ’with  somu  pretension 
ce.  • • • In  the  I'nllcd  States  It 
wn)  has  alwaj's  been  the  current 
d.” 


rich  Invcii- 


lere  are  irksome  custom  house  du- 
in  German  seaboard  towns  as  well 
n this  country.  An  American  who 
ved  recently  at  Hamburg  was 
?ed,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Ger- 
Tlmes,  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  87 
a half  cents  on  a turkey  and  the 
e amount  on  a mince  pie,  w’hich  he 
brought  with  him  from  his  beloved 
Furthermore  five  apples  were 
■n  from  him  and  thrown  away,  on 
ground  that  the  importation  of  fruit 
frbidden. 


ese  two  statements  were  made  sim- 
leously  and  cabled:  The  value  of 
Harte’s  estate  is  fixed  at  £360  6 
Ings  9 pence;  the  debts  of  Col.  Fltz- 
ge.  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
?e,  amount  to  £33,806.  Now  what  is 
moral? 


again  Invite  the  attention  of  dis- 
vers  In  capital  punishment  to  the 
■sts  of  influential  London  journals 
ast  a hideously  solemn  mockery  in 
lal  procedure.  These  protests  were 
oked  by  the  trial  of  a woman  for 
ler.  (We  spoke  the  other  day  of 
hudder  that  w'ent  through  England 
le  thought  of  hanging  two  young 
en.)  Hone.st  men  ask  what  is 
:d  by  a Judge  goiyig  through  the 
of  pronouncing  a death  sentence 
f.  as  he  and  every  one  else  knows  ' 
certain,  will  never  be  carried  out. 
regards  the  prisoner,  the  audience, 
indeed,  the  Judge  himself  most 
1.  it  is  a singularly  cruel  piece  of 
acting,  with  the  addition  of  a 
inglcss  invocation  which  must  be 
Blve  to  all  truly  religious  persons. 
There  is  always  the  danger  in 
legal  fictions  that  a jury  of  the 
ntelligent  class  may  endeavor  to 
nvent  them  by  a verdict  In  which 
e fails  to  receive  its  due.” 


can  now  buy  for  10  cents  a so- 
of  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe” 
professor  of  the  University  of 

J L>‘  “i  0 }> 
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iber  Music  by  Roentgen, 
dlndy  and  Caplet. 


I 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

second  concert  of  the  Longy 
h given  last  night  at  Chickering 
^ !'  was  more  interesting  than  the 
The  first  two  movements  of 
gen’s  serenade  for  flute,  obo, 
“t,  2 horns  and  2 ba.ssoons,  op.  14 
'onventional  and  dull,  and  no  ra.i'3 
ether  Roentgen  could  find  origl- 
or  true  beauty  in  them.  They 
he  work  of  an  honest  Leipziger— 
tch'  descent,  it  Is  true— but  a 
ger  bern  .and  bred  and  the  musio 
he  familiar  smell  of  Richter, 
[wimann  and  other  worthies.  When 
movements  are  on  a program, 
lijshould  be  a foot  note:  “Conver- 
ts allcwed  during  the  allegro  and 
herzo.”  The  andante  was  a little 
and  the  finale,  still  better,  but 
onventional. 

mt  dTndy’s  hantasia  on  folk 
of  Cevenne.s.  op.  31.  was  com- 
originally  for  oboe  and  orches- 
d it  was  first  played  at  a Lani- 
concert,  Paris,  Dec.  23,  1888.  The 
•vas  Weiss,  afterward  a member 
t tii  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  un- 
I fc^went  down,  alas,  with  the  Bour- 
Mr.  Ijongy  has  played  the  piece 
: 'chestra  at  a concert  of  d’Indy’s 
Wki  Last  night  he  and  Mr.  Geb- 
i*di|'Oduced  the  version  for  oboe  and 
hnol  No  doubt  the  composition  would 
dn  ' uch  by  the  substitution  of  or- 
for  piano,  but  the  performance 
; it  I as  gave  Mr.  Longy  a great  op- 
for  the  uisplay  of  his  unap- 
••c  ble  tone  and  exquisite  artistry, 
j musician  honor.";  The  town  which 
for  his  abiaing-place.  The 
■ffsen  by  the  composer  are  mel- 
^ as  are  nearly  all  mountain 
jen  when  they  are  used  for  the 
[Every  now'  and  tlien  there  was 
jistion  of  moods  found  in  the 
jmposer’s  Symphony  on  a Moun- 
whlch  is  a broader,  nobler  work; 
3rest  in  this  oboe  piece  lies 
In  the  airs  themselves,  yet  the 
lis  that  of  a musician  of  lofty 


fid  cals,  ptirc  taste, 
tion. 

Caplet’s  Suite  Persone  for  2 flutes,  2 
oboes,  2 clarinets,  2 homes.  3 b.assoons 
was  produced  about  two  years  ago  In 
Puri.s.  'fhe  suite  i.s  In  illu.stratlon  of 
three  fantastic  Persian  poem:-:,  and  the 
composer  has  used  Ponsian  melodies,  as 
I Saint-Saens  and  Claudius  Blanc  did  In 
groups  of  songs.  The  first  poem. 
“Seharkl,"  is  an  orotic  nocturne.  ’The 
second,  "Nihawend."  is  as  follows  in  par- 
aphra.se  1 ".\s  in  a misty  distance,  danc- 
ing shades  approach  and  take  on  human 
form  to  laugh  in  the  sweet  Joys  of  love. 
'I'hey  bloom  in  postures  of  grace  and 
plea.sure.  Becoming  human,  they  seem 
to  diffuse  the  odors  of  flowers  and  sun- 
beams.” The  third  poem.  “Iskia  Sa- 
malse”  describes  the  dancing  fakirs,  who 
fall  in  weariness,  ecstasize,  and  then 
leap  all  the  more  furiously.  'The  three 
pieces  are  of  more  than  exotic  interest; 
but  the  one  that  seems  to  .a  Western 
hearer  the  most  expressive  of  the  poetio 
mood  is  the  second,  which  is  beautiful  in 
many  ways,  such  music  as  caused  the 
lovers  in  “The  Arabian  Nights”  to 
swoon  with  rapture  and  desire.  The 
opening  of  the  first  is  effective,  and  the 
constant  return  of  the  theme,  ’’the 
sob  of  love”  is  skillfully  managed.  The 
third  disappoints  from  lack  of  the  frenzy 
that  is  rightly  anticipated  by  the  poet's 
description,  and  there  is  little  suggestion 
of  the  madness  of  the  scene.  Caplet  has 
succeeded  in  coloring  passages  vividly, 
even  when  ha  does  not  take  refuge  in 
sheer  exoticism.  The’  Suite  is  v/ell  worth 
hearing  and  it  was  played  with  marked 
effect.  The  Club  was  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Brooke,  Lenom,  Vannini,  Helleberg, 
Hein.  The  third  and  last  concert  will 
be  on  March  5th. 


The  first  concert  this  season  of  the 
Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Georges  Longy, 
conductor,  will  be  given  Wednesday 
night  in  Chickering  Hall.  The  program 
I contains  tw<o  or  three  pieces  that  are 
not  known  here.  Among  them  is  Chevil- 
lard's  symphonic  poem,  “Le  Chene  et  le 
Roseau,”  after  a fade  of  Lafontaine. 
Chevillard,  the  son-in-law  of  Lamou- 
reux,  succeeded  the  tatter  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  well-known  concerts  in 
Paris.  He  studied  the  piano  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory— he  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1859— but  he  studied  composition  chiefly 
by  himself.  As  a pianist  he  took  a sec- 
ond prize.  He  has  written  interesting 
chamber  music,  and  his  Theme  with 
Variations  was  plaj-ed  here  earlier  in 
tlie  season  by  Mr.  Felix  Fox.  Chevil- 
lard’s  “ChSne  et  le  Roseau”  was  pro- 
duced at  one  of  his  father-in-law’s  con- 
certs in  1891,  when  it  was  described  as 
a skilfully  made  and  sonorous  meteoro- 
logical composition. 


pnniVh  "Whr  St  playc  fTTnUW;-  There 
will  also  'be  a Flemish  Dance  by  Jar. 
I Ciockx. 


Mr.  Longy’s  "Impression”  was  written 
for  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated.  It  is  for  saxophone  solo, 
which  will  be  played  by  Mrs.  Hall,  three 
horns,  harp,  strings  and  antique  cym- 
bals. The  repertory  for  saxophone  Is 
limited,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  -learn 
that  Mr.  Loeffler  has  already  written  a 
piece  for  Mrs.  Hall,  and  that  Debussy 
and  d’Indy  are  now  at  work  on  pieces 
for  this  sombre,  melancholy,  mysterious 
instrument.  Mr.  Loeflier’s  piece  is  for 
saxophone,  piano  and  a few  other  in- 
struments. It  will  be  produced  at  a 
Longy  concert  of  next  season. 

Henri  Rabaud's  symphonic  poem.  “La 
Procession  Nocturne”  is  in  illustration 
of  an  episode  in  Lenau’s  "Faust.” 
Faust  is  in  the  forest  at  night.  Sud- 
denly he  sees  a peculiar  light  and  hears 
the  sound  of  hymns.  A solemn  proces- 
sion is  passing,  and  children,  carrying 
terches,  advance  two  by  two.  It  is 
St.  John’s  Eve.  Virgins  with  crowns  in 
their  hands  follow  the  children,  and  be- 
hind them  are  those  that  have  grown 
old  in  religious  service.  Faust  envies 
the  happiness  of  the  faithful.  The  glim- 
mer of  the  torches  disappears;  the  .song 
dies  away;  but  the  forest  is  alight  with 
a’  magic  glow.  Faust  sheds  burning 
tears. 

Liszt  wrote  an  orchestra  1 piece  on 
this  subject,  a companion  piece  to  the 
Mephisto  Waltz,  and  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  that  the  two  should  always  be 
played  together. 

Rabaud’s  tone-poem  was  performed  at 
Cincinnati,  Dec.  1,  1900. 


The  success  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Parkin- 
son, who  made  her  dehut  at  the  OpUra 
Comlque,  Paris,  as  Lakm6,  Dec.  15,  if  It 
be  as  great  as  reported  by  friends  with 
their  cablegrams,  is  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing. for  it  comes  after  long  waiting  and 
several  disappointments. 

Miss  Parkinson  is  a Kansas  City  girl, 
who  inherited  her  voice  from  her 
mother.  Her  mother,  who  was  never  a 
public  singer,  died  when  her  daughter 
was  young.  Friends  in  Kansas  City 
and  Philadelphia  provided  the  means, 
and  after  Miss  Parkinson,  had  studied 
with  Mrs.  Lawton,  she  went  to  Paris 
about  four  years  ago  to  study  with 
Marches!.  Her  voice  has  been  well 
known  in  Paris  for  some  time,  but  her 
contract  with  the  Op6ra  Comique  was 
not  signed  till  last  spring. 

A short  time  ago  she  appeared  at  Mar- 
seilles at  the  Sapho  of  Massenet’s  opera, 
but  she  failed. 

She  is  described  as  small,  with  a round 
face,  large  eyes,  and  a quiet,  almost 
shy  manner.  She  is  the  fourth  Ameri- 
can woman  now  at  the  OpSra  Comique; 
the  other  three  are  Sybil  Sanderson, 
Mary  Garden  and  Miss  Courtenay,  or 
Courtenay  Thomas,  who  came  from  St. 
Louis. 

French  music  journals  just  received 
confirm  the  report  of  her  success. 

Miss  Augusta  Cottlow,  pianist,  will 
give  her  first  recital  in  this  city,  Wed- 
nesday night  at  Steinert  Hall.  Her  per- 
formance of  Gi'ieg’s  concerto  last  sea- 
son at  a Symphony  concert  was  one  of 
peculiar  charm.  .She  will  play  at  her 
recital  pieces  by  Bach-Busoni,  Men- 
delssohn, Brahms,  Chopin,  Zarembski, 
Liszt. 


iNot  long  ago  we  reed  of  on  energetic 
business  man  in  PIill;i'iei|)iiijj.  partner 
I in  an  importing  notion  house,  w'ho 
turned  out  to  be  a burglar  of  more  than 
ordinary  distinction.  His  originality  in 
methods  was  undisputed,  and  even  tlie 
leading  members  of  tlie  fraternity  ad- 
mired him  and  never  spoke  lightly  of  ^ 
lilm  a.s  an  amateur. 


And  here  in  Boston  a coachman,  who  I 
, was  considered  .sober,  faithful,  intelll- 
j gent  and  humane,  was  arrested  as  a 
burglar. 


There  were  articles  written  about 
tliese  two  men,  articles  of  description 
rather  than  analysis.  Tliere  were  the 
usual  remarks  about  ”a  double  life”  and 
there  were  the  inevitable  allusions  to 
our  old  two  friends  in  one— Dr.  Jckyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  Rut  there  wa.s  no  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  this  diversified 
employment. 


The  poet  Horace  ennobled  the  truism 
that  no  man  is  satisfied  with  his  calling.  I 
The  merchant  envies  the  man  of  profes-  { 
sional  life,  the  soldier  would  fain  Vie  a | 
sailor,  the  sailor  would  be  happy  if  he  ' 
were  only  a husbandman,  and  so  round 
the  circle.  We  have  u.sed  the  term 
“truism.”  The  statement  of  such  gen- 
eral uneasiness  might  be  disputed;  and 
no  doubt  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Perhaps  of  all  in  the  catalogue  the 
sailor  is  the  most  contented  with  his  lot. 
Yet  there  are  few  men  who  have  not  at 
one  time  or  another  wished  for  any  em- 
ployment save  that  by  which  they 
gained  their  bread. 


Mr.  Joseph  P.  A.  Hanlon  of  Boston 
has  invented  a system  of  musical  nota- 
tion. He  considers  the  system  now  in 
use  to  be  complicated  and  perplexing. 

The  scale  of  G major  in  Mr.  Hanlon’s 
system  begins  on  the  third  line  of  the 
staff,  and  the  G clef  is  placed  on  the 
third  line. 

The  scale  of  F.  one  flat,  begins  in  the 
second  space  of  the  staff,  and  the  F del 
is  placed  across  the  second  space. 

The  characters  representing  the  clefs, 
notes,  sharps,  flats,  naturals,  etc.,  and 
the  Angering  of  the  notes  are  the  same 
as  in  the  old  system. 

"The  inability  of  beginners  in  the  old 
system  to  read  the  notes  and  finger  with 
both  hands  the  keyboard  of  the  piano  or 
organ  correctly  renders  progress  so  slow 
and  tedious  that  the  task  becomes  so 
irksome  that  many  fail  to  persist  and 
finally  become  so  di.scouraged  that  the 
art  i.s  entirely  abandoned,  perhaps  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  to  society  of  beautiful 
and  instructive  compositions.  By  the 
use  of  this  new  system  students  writing 
examples  in  thorough  bass  and  harmony 
and  also  writers  and  arrangers  of  music 
are  relieved  of  much  of  the  mental 
strain  commonly  experienced  in  the  use 
of  the  old  system.” 


Take  the  two  cases  to  which  we  have 
referred.  According  to  tradition  a 
coachman  varies  the  monotony  of  his 
life  by  eloping  with  the  daughter  of  his 
employer.  The  marriage  is  seldom  a 
happy  one.  Few  women  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  horses  to  maintain  an  in- 
teresting conversation  through  the  years 
with  the  man  of  their  romantic  choice. 
Divorce  follows  hard  up))n  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  for  still  fewer  women 
have  the  courage  and  good  sense  of 
Betty  Fitzgerald,  who  ran  away  with 
a coachman  or  groom,  became  his  wife, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  in 
Maine.  She  was,  in  many  respects,  an 
uncommon  person:  a woman  of  great 
administrative  ability,  she  smoked  a 
pipe,  drank  in  moderation,  but  with 
zest,  used  violent  language  when  pro- 
voked by  the  meanness  of  a neighbor; 
all  in  all  a heroic  figure,  whom  Moll 
Frith,  the  (Roaring  Girl,  would  have 
held  in  high  respect.  Betty  soon  found 
out  that  her  husband  was  unwortliy. 
She  kept  him  in  the  stable  and  never 
allowed  him  to  enter  the  house.  She 
saw  that  he  was  comfortable,  but  she 
did  not  wish  him  for  a constant  com- 
panion. Her  descendants  are  many,  and 
some  are  now  living  in  Boston.  They' 
are  honored  citizens,  and  they  in  turn 
are  proud  of  their  illustrious  ancestor. 


Four  orchestral  pieces  by  d'Am- 
brosio  will  be  played.  Andantino,  Pay- 
sanne,  Ronde  des  Lullns,  Tanantelle. 
D Ambro.=:io  has  l.ilherto  been  known 
here  by  violin  pieces.  He  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1871,  studied  at  the  Naples 
Con.ser\'atory,  where  he  took  prjzes, 
lived  .some  years  at  Faris,  and  then 
made  Nice  his  home. 

The  program  will  also  include  Saint- 
Saens’  Marche  Hfirolque,  written  in 
memory  of  Henri  Regr.ault,  the  painter, 
killed  in  the  Franco-Prussian!  "Wrar.  The 


Mr.  Ovide  Musin  declares  Mr.  Regi- 
nald de  Koven  to  be  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can concert  conductors.  If  I am  not 
mistaken.  Mr.  Musin  was  the  solo  vio- 
linist at  the  first  concert  of  the  ’Wash- 
ington Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
de  Koven.  Mr.  Musin  has  settled  it. 
Mr.  de  Koven  is  first,  like  Eclipse,  and 
the  yacht  America:  Messrs.  Gericke, 

Thomas.  Plerbert,  Van  der  Stucken, 
Damrosch  are  nowhere. 

A tournament  of  old  fiddlers  was  held 
at  Emporia,  Kansas,  a little  over  a 
week  ago.  All  “Violinists”  were  ex- 
cluded; the  contest  was  for  fiddlers 
only,  oid  fiddlers.  Persons  under  46 
or  over  100  years  old  were  also  excluded. 
Three  judges  were  selected,  and  their 
duty  was  to  determine  which  competi- 
tor was  most  heartily  applauded;  so 
the  audience  was  the  real  judge  of  the 
re.spective  merits  of  tlie  ?0.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  tunes  played:  “Over  the 

River  (sic)  to  Charley”  w.as  the  first, 
then  came  “King’s  Head,”  “Beef 
Steak,”  ‘‘Natchez  on  the  Hill,”  “Dixie”’ 

I “Fisher’s  Hornpipe.”  “The  Arkansas 
Traveler,”  “Old  Ken  a-Cacklin’,”  "Pig- 
tovcin,”  “The  Devil’s  Dream,”  “Sugar  in 
I the  Gourd,”  “Leather  Breeches,”  "Cin- 
;cinnati  Hornpipe,”  and  "Came  To  a 
I River  a,nd  Couldn’t  Get  Across.”  Uncle 
I Jehu  Truman,  born  in  “West  Virginny” 

I July  4,  1820,  was  the  winner.  He  did  not 
sit  down,  as  the  other  fiddlers  had  done; 
he  played  standing  and  kept  time  with 
both  feet.  AVill  he  not  be  engaged  for 
a S.vraphony  concert  before  the  season 
closes? 


But  a coachman  of  fine  instincts  will 
not  abuse  a confidence.  A daughter  is 
given  into  his  care.  He  will  gu;-’">  nis 
horses  with  a full  sen.se  of  his  responsi- 
bility and  not  head  them  toward  Gret- 
na Green.  Furthermore,  if  he  is  shrert’d, 
he  knows  that  however  much  he  may 
admire  as  an  artist  the  beauty  of  his 
fair  charge,  a.s  a wife  she  would  soon 
bore  him.  He  may  reason  to  himself 
that  if  the  horses  are  not  ordered  at 
night,  his  time  i.s  then  his  ov/n,  and 
he  may  well  improve  his  mind  by  seeing 
the  interior  of  houses  which  he  might 
not  otherwise  know,  and  .satisfy  hi.“ 
taste  as  a collector  by  removing  super- 


fluous silver,  pictures,  books,  clothing,  \ 
or  curios,  i 


The  case  of  the  energetic  bu.siness 
man  in  Philadelphia  is  still  easier  of 
explanation.  No  doubt  he  is  a mus-  j 
cular  person,  in  the  glow  and  exuber-  , 
ance  of  health.  He  was  confined  to  a ! 
shop  In  the  day  time,  where  he 
breathed  foul  air.  heard  petty  com- 
plaints about  petty  matters,  and  ’there 
was  something  ironical  in  lii.s  being  so 
closely  in  contact  with  "notions.”  His 
life  was  mean  and  monotonous.  No 
wonder  that  he  longed  for  the  excite- 
ment and  the  joy  of  adventure.  No 
wonder  that  he  dreamed  of  mask  and 
sneakers  and  jimmy  and  dark  lantern. 
Ho  did  not  value  the  booty  for  itself. 
Ho  was  prosperous;  lie  had  enough  of 
material  things,  but  he  craved  action, 
he  sighed  for  deeds  of  daring.  Prob- 
ably he  could  not  leave  the  shop  to 
play  golf;  and.  so  far  as  we  know,  golf 
i.s  not  played  at  night,  either  by  the 
light  of  the  staes  or  of  torches. 

So  lie  took  to  liousebreaking,  an  old 
and  honorable  profe.ssion.  ’^V’liat  boy  of 
, blood  and  imagination  has  not  dreamed 
i of  such  a career  after  reading  the  ac- 


f^unt  of  the  attempt  at  burglary  in 
“It  H Never  Too  I>ate  to  Mend”  or  the 
exploits  of  ilr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  s 
heroes? 


These  nocturnal  adventures  gave  the 
energetic  business  man  both  out-door 
and  in-door  exercise.  His  nerves  and 
eyesight  were  quickened;  his  muscles 
were  tried;  his  liver  was  weli  shaken; 
his  blood  flowed  purer,  .^ifter  a well- 
spent  night,  he  awoke  after  deserved 
sound  sleep  refreshed  and  ready  to  be- 
gin the  drudgery  of  the  day.  He  was 
then  amiable  to  his  clerks,  patient  with 
his  customers,  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to 
any  tale  of  want  or  distress. 


Jockey  Club  would  haw  Been  obliged  ****  tne«  ot  iBP  popular  a 

to  leave  their  dinner  to  be  able  to  German  tenor  who  is  decorated  and  r 
dine  comfortabl.v.  It  ts  true  that  tVag-  Pensioned.  Mr.  BUs.s  s.sn,?  th'| 

ner  characterized  -Parsifal”  by  an  l:n-  <J‘enity  ami 

posing  title,  hut  it  is  an  opera  for  all  I 

1.  c,  1.  • . j . ever  I’.e  undcrtoo;!.  The  choru.s  htd, 

that.  Mr.  Siltus  introduced  the  Saviour  . ,.1,1  ..-ir,  1 

, , , . ...  evidently  oren  more  thoroughly  t;am-  1 

in  one  of  liis  novels,  but  no  one  would  „ , ^ _ 1 .-.r  I 

ed  than  the  orchestra,  and  it  wa.s  01 -I 

ten  effective,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
rf  a ffw  silos;  th“  word  r Is 
' that  the.'-e  were  no  more.  Nor  would 


Tpers  the  mlnd’ito'the  spectacle,  the  suK-  I > sEt 
ject  to  the  object,  the  beholder  to  the  P- 


vision.” 


thfcrfore  call  the  novel  a sacred  work. 

Thcri'  are  religious  ceremonies  and  ^ 

scenes  in  other  operas,  but  the  eo;ti-;’j 
po.ser  in  no  ca.-ie  Insisted  on  recognition 


01  hts  work  as  a species  of  Passion 


It  be  Just  to  emit  muitinn  of  the  cx- 


....>  ,v  ....  c,  ir.-  -ji  1 cis.-,iuu  siugi.-.g  o.'  one  of  ih  - ilio.us. 

I’.'jy.  It  is  well  lo  speak  of  this,  for  jf,  ji-p  dome  In  the  lirst  act. 

# <-v  ys  v . t . 1 ,rv  •< 


• - --  ' in  uu;(ir  ..i  iijt*  (ii»b  ack. 

some  liave  been  taught  to  consider  any  There  w^a.-  ,a  very  large  and  .attcii-. 


Always  treat  a stranger  courteously. 
He  may  be  by  night  a burglar,  and  he 
will  tlien  remember  to  your  advantage 
a pleasant  word  or  a helpful  action. 
Nor  think  for  a moment  that  the  bur- 
glar Is  necessarily  a rough  person  with 
blackened  hands.  Many  of  our  lead- 
ing cracksmen  are  men  of  education  , 
and  good  breeding.  They  are  generally  ■ 
models  of  deportment  at  home,  tender 
hu.sbands  and  fathers,  who  tear  them-  \ 
selves  away  from  the  domestic  hearth  | 
only  through  a stern  sense  of  duty. 
They  are  often  of  elegant  address.  Did 
not  the  head  and  front  of  a burglars' 
association  in  London  bear  the  familiar 
name  of  "Sir  John”? 


criticism  of  Parsifal  as  a sacrlle.gc.  (jyp  audience,  gc’crous  wLli  api  Uusc 
Nor  Is  "Pursif.'il"  in  any  way  a Chris-  at  Uie  end  of  each  act. 
tian  play.  Even  Mr.  Krehblel.  a staunch  | 

Wagnerite,  finds  the  libretto  ''.medi.aerval 
and  monkish.”  and  Mr.  Runciman.  an 


A paralytic  bank  forger  named  Solo- 
mon Barmash.  shot  himself  in  a deten-  | 
tlon  cell  in  London,  and  ttie  question  is 
how  did  he  happen  to  have  a revolver 
to  serve  his  purpose.  The  ingenuity  of 
a despairing  criminal  has  long  mocked  1 
official  vigilance.  Some  time  ago  we 
remember  reading  about  an  accused 
man  in  the  north  of  England  who  was 
allowed  suspenders.  He  arranged  them 
one  night  between  the  leg  of  his  bed 
and  the  leg  of  a table  so  that  when  he  1 
lay  down  on  the  floor  and  put  the  back  | 
of  his  head  upon  them,  they  stopped  j 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  he  j 
' slept  In  death.  | 


cquall.v  zealous  Wagnerite.  condemns  it 
as  immoral  and  vicious.  They  taite 
Wagner,  you  sec.  too  seriously. 

The  slor>-  of  Wagner's  Opera  is  to  me  I 
no  more  sacred  than  the  story  of  ”11 
Trovatore."  "Carmen. ” ”T(S-n.”  It  is' 
Bt'ddhislic.  not  Chri.stian,  Nowliere  in 
the  New  Tesianient  is  there 
authority  for  l-'arsiful  .saving  the 
soul  of  Amportas;  a man  must 
save  his  own  soul.  P;tis:fal 
is  at  the  best  a weak-kneed  hero,  who 
dares  not  contend  with  the  world.  .it 
prefers  the  safety  and  narrow  ne.sj  of  a 
selfish  life  at  Mcnsalvat.  .Is  lor  the 
so-called  philosophy  of  the  libretto,  it  la 
often  nink  rubbish,  as  when  O'j.nemanz 
tells  Parslful,  "Here  Spy'''  and  Time 
are  one.”  so  as  to  help  at  Use  stage 
carpenter  and  machini  Nowaore  in 
"Parsifal”  do  we  Hm!  I be  pool  of  "The 
Ring”— the  creator  of  Wotan.  Slegfrioil, 
Bi  uemihilde.  The  ye"  : liad  b gu.n  to  to.l 
on  him.  Hero  we  .0  diiule.i  flehoper.- 
hauer,  and  here  ..ini  from  the  mys:i 
cal  Orientals;  bu 


Tiiere  are  subjects  that  return  at  reg- 
ular intervals  for  discussion,  like  any 
self-respecting  comet.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  gin.  the  Moon  Hoax,  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Ma.sk.  Marslial  Ney  in 
Georgia,  etc.,  etc.  Among  these  sub- 
jects is  the  ever  fresh  and  strife-stir- 
ring ttuestion,  Should  round  dances  be 
tolerated?  The  question  -was  again 
asked  in  Boston  last  Sunday  and  the 
propounder  answered  it  with  a wither- 
in'? "No!” 


There  is  needless  dissipation  in  the  j 
dance  as  it  is  conducted  in  Boston,  and  | 
liere  we  arc  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
clerical  objecters.  The  hours  of  fashion- 
able dances  for  young  men  and  maidens 
are  absurd  and  injurious.  There  is  to 
be  a dancing  party.  Invitations  bid  the 
I guests  to  arrive  at  10  P.  M.  Carriages,  , 
1 however,  are  not  ordered  before  10.30  or 
' 11  o'clock.  The  guests  go  home  at, 4 or  6 
A.  M.  Nor  is  this  for  one  occasion;  the 
rule  holds  for  party  after  party.  The 
girls  can  sleep  out  and  thus  in  a meas- 
ure retain  their  health  but  not  the 
beauty  of  complexion.  But  the  young 
men  are  supposed  to  be  at  their  work 
the  next  morning  as  though  they  had 
gone  to  bed  at  a decent  hour  after  a 
recreative  game  or  the  reading  of  an 
improving  book.  Sucli  hoiH'S  are  possible 
in  countries  where  there  is  a leisure 
class.  In  Boston  the  members  of  the 
' leisure  class  betake  themselves  to  the 
highways,  steal  rides  on  freight  cars  or 
sojourn  on  the  island. 


Square  dances — ah,  whistle  the  old  fa 
miliar  lancers— lalala,  la,  la,  la,  la.  la- 
are  all  right,  so  long  as  they  are  on  the 
square,  but  the  round  dance,  however 
reserved,  stiff,  angular  the  dancers  may 
appear  to  the  unprejudiced  looker-on.  is 
t’ne  pet  invention  of  Satan.  As  Mephis- 
tophcles  bawls  "Faust” : "Satan.  Sa- 
tan. Satan,  Satan,  Satan,  now  conducts 
the  ball.” 


Yet  in  old  days  dancing  was  a re- 
ligious rite  in  Christian  churches.  Bish- 
ops and  priests  opened  religious  balls 
,iu  irom  me  mys:,-  | buildings,  and  one  of  the 

tveryvvhere  we  arc'  p-iori- 


And  only  a tew  days  ago  we  read  of  a 
Russian  convict  sentenced  to  Siberia, 
who  was  permitted  to  farewell  his  wife. 
She  contrived  to  hand  him  a capsule, 
and  his  journey,  his  last  one.  was  not  to 
Siberia.  So  in  a novel  by  Delvau  a 
woman  who  wishes  to  save  her  brother 
from  the  guillotine  kisses  him  in  prison 
and  in  the  kiss  conveys  into  his  mouth 
a capsule  that  holds  poison 


far  from  tlie  Foil  • Gospels. 

■Par.'^ifal'  wa-^  given  in  concert  form  j| 
yesterday  at  .S,.— 'pheny  Hall.  Mr.  E.  .1.  1 
Lang  was  the  • oiuluctcr.  The  cliief  solo  ] 
-singers  wer-  Mr.s.  Kirk'oy-Lunn,  Kun-  i 
dry;  Emil  C rhiicaser.  I’ai.sifal;  Aaiton 
Van  R'  oy,  .tmfjrlas;  Mr.  Muehlir.cnn  ; 
Kiingsor  a...!  Titurei;  Robert  Bl'ss.s,  j 
Giirncmmiz.  The  chorus  wc.:  made  ;;p  | 
of  Cecilia  mcmber.s  and  oUier  local  sin;;-  i 
ers.  Tlic  pu'.yer.s  were  ’.T^embers  of  tiie  ! 
Bo.ston  1 mplion.v  Orclicstra. 

Tiiere  w-.m  a time  ’.vhen  it  seemed  as 
Ihcugli  ?vlr.  iair.g  Ijod  acquired  the  habit 


early  Father.s  declared  that  "the  glori- 
ous company  of  the  Apostles”  should 
road,  "the  glorious  dancing  chorus  of 
the  Apostles.”  The  Christians  of  Anti- 
och danced  near  the  graves  of  mar- 
tyrs. The  Council  of  Trent  of  15B2  was 
opened  with  a ball.  Basillus  urged  the 
faithful  to  learn  many  steps  and  leapa 
as  a preparation  for  the  noblest  enjoy-] 
ment  of  the  angels  in  heaven.  Under 
Leo  X.  religious  ballets  were  fasliion- 
a’ole,  and  court  ladies  danced  to  the 
admiration  of  all.  the  parable  of  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  virgins.  In  a re- 


Mr.  Escot  thought  the  .sight  of  a mag- 
nificent beau  in  pumps  and  silk  stock- 
ings, bounding,  skipping,  swinging, 
capering  and  throwing  himself  into  ten 
thousand  attitudes  till  his  face  glowed 
with  fever  and  distilled  perspiration,  an 
unpleasant  one.  To  us  the  dance  is  a 
beautiful  sight  when  the  dance  itself  Is 
beautiful,  as  was  the  waltz  of  the 
.seventies;  but  what  grace  or  charm  Is. 
tliere  in  the  angular  and  rigid  perform- 
ance now  in  fashion?  There  is  no  dan- 
ger in  the  dance  so  long  a.s  it  is  ugly; 
so  long  as  each  one  of  a couple  seems 
anxious  to  be  as  far  distant  as  possible 
from  the  other,  and  shows  his  wish  by 
his  features  convulsed  in  agony  and  by 
his  aversive  hand. 


incugn  /v.r.  Jjiir.g  uuu  ticiiuirt*a  » as  - . - *» 

of  pei  fciming  "Parsifal,  " for  he  led  it  li  hgious  play  "The  Birth  of  Jesus, 
at  Musi"  Jia'.l  in  13JI  as  well  as  in  1891, 
and  at  i.'-.si  he  liad  the  advantage  of 


A school  for  adverti.sing  has  been 
started  in  Oxford  Street,  London.  We 
have  not  seen  the  list  of  professors, 
but  surely  Mr.  Hall  Caine  will  be  the 
dean  of  the  Faculty.  It  would  bo  easy 
to  say  that  the  school  will  be  largely 
attended  by  politicians,  novelists,  and 
play-actresses,  but  some  one  suggests 
that  there  are  subjects  which  can  be 
"self-taught,  without  a master." 


CSSC3I 
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Siegfried  Wagner  went  lo  Vienna 
some  weeks  ago  to  conduct  a concert 
in  aid  of  Materna.  and  he  was  then 
soverely  criticised  because  he  refused 
to  give  excerpts  from  ' Par.=ifar  which 
liad  been  announced.  He  said  in  answer 
tliat  Uie  excerpts  had  been  chosen 
without  his  will  or  consent  and  that  he 
v.as  unwilling  to  disobey  his  Lathers 
wish  that  ''Parsifal"  should  be  per- 
formed only  at  Bayreuth.  For  years 
Luist,*’  he  said,  “these  concert  perform- 
ances  of  scenes  from  'Parsifal'  have 
been  a thorn  in  our  flesh.  We  cannot 
prevent  them,  because  the  publlsner 
oviis  legal  rights  of  perm'isslon.  But 
to  demand  tlial  I should  offer  my  own 
hand  to  sometlilng  that  is  considered 
profane  by  us,  to  demand  this  of  me 
is  .-imply  absuid. ■■  Siegfried  admitted 
(hat  his  father  had  given  permission 
for  the  iierformance  of  such  excerpts 
; m concerts;  "but  he  had  financial  needs, 
trhlcli  no  longer  exist.  " | 

Of  course  the  Wagner  family  w'  s.i  | 
"I’arsifal  " to  remain  a Bayreutli 
show,  for  pecuniary  and  possibly  seii- 
tliiieiital  rea.sons.  but  it  is  not 
given  lo  every  one  to  go  to  Bayreuth, 
ai'jl  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
"I’arsifal  " should  not  be  given  in  con- 
certs except  this:  that  the  opera  loses 
in  significance  when  it  is  taken  from 
Us  setting.  By  a concert  perform- 
ance that  which  is  musicallj  beau.i- 
fui  Is  presente'J  to  persons  who  would 
not  otherwise  know  it.  As  soon  as  iha 
restrictions  are  removed  and  the  opera 
is  free  to  every  one.  tliere  is  no  rea- 
son why  Guriiernar.z  should  not  prose 
interminably  to  tbs  inhabitants,  of 
Waterbur.v,  Conn.,  or  Amfortas  exhibit 
his  mental  and  physical  torture  in 
Aloiitpelier-on-thc-Onion. 

I use  the  word  opera,  for  ''Parsifal" 
is  composeil  of  dialogue,  action,  and 
mu-ic.  and  it  i.s  performed  in  a theatre 
with  costumes  and  scenery.  Tiiere  are 
also  stage  tricks,  and  there  is  a sing- 
ing ballet.  Furthermore  this  ballet 
I’omes  in  the  second  act.  Wagner  profil- 
ed by  ills  experience  witii  "Tann- 
laiousoi"  in  Paris.  Tiie  membei-s  of 
tin  Jockey  Cl'  b would  not  find  fault 
with  "Parisfal.”  If  the  ballet  had 
seiwed  to  amuse  the  guests  at  the  tour- 
nament 01  song  or  entered  with  % enu.-: 
hi  the  third  act,  the  members  of  the 


an  crch  stra  ih  it  h.id  been  trained  car 
fiiUy  Mr.  Seidl.  I^a-it  ni.ght  his  or- 
cbc.it:  ; had  had  comparatively  few  re- 
hears;. and  "Parsital"  is  not  a work 
to  be  . 'mped.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
men  p;  yed  as  well  as  they  did;  there 
were  t.mc.s  when  there  was  danger  of 
shipv,-  •ck;  mid  ihcro  m.ight  be  long 
disci!  ion  concerning  the  matters  of 
tern!  i and  reading  and  general  interpre- 
tatio.i.  When  you  consider  the  difflcul- 


brought  out  at  Hamburg,  there  was  a 
dance  of  joyful  peasants  who  had  paid 
their  taxes  and  secured  rooms  in  the 
inn.  Choir  boys  dance  today  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville. 


On  the  other  hand,  even  among  heath- 
en there  was  violent  opposition  to  danc- 
ing as  a scandalous  practice.  Chrys- 
ostom wrote:  "The  Devil  is  present 

where  there  is  dancing.”  The  Bretons 
taiio.i.  V.iicu  .vou  coi.siuci  me  ....LLL-UL-  said  to  the  maiden  whose  feet  itched  to 
ties  of  the  undertaking,  you  may  well  take  part:  "When  thou  seest  dancing 

.e - t-  i_  _ * ^ nf  John  th6 


sa.v  that  the  pcrfnnnance  was  much  bet 
ter  t T ill  might  reasonably  have  been 
exp'  ' led. 

.\  any  rale  it  gave  many  some  idea 
of  ibe  general  scheme  of  W'’agner.  and 
tilt  V arc  now  better  prepared  to  hear 
ihe  work  at  Bayreuth  and  to  appreciate 
it  ll-ere  with  a certain  degree  of  famil- 
larlty,  rather  than  vague  and  fashion- 
able rapture.  And  they  that  have  heard 
"Parsifal”  at  Bayreuth  were  constantly 
reminded,  and  at  times  they  forgot 
Symphony  Hall  in  the  recollection  of 
the  St-age  scenes  and  famous  singers  and 


think  of  the  bloody  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  on  the  charger,  and  hellish 
longing  will  not  fill  thy  soul.  ’ It  should 
here  be  remarked  that  the  daughter  of 
Ilerodias  did  not  waltz:  she  danced  a 
pas  seul,  a straight  stunt.  I'he  good  old 
Germans  said:  "No  dance  where  the 

Devil  does  not  curl  his  tail.” 


Again  the  question  is  asked,  and  not 
withput  alarming  symptoms  of  hys-- 
terla:  "Shall  our  girls  study  Greek. 
This  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative  and  for  all  time  by  Hazlltt  in 
his  most  serious  mood,  about  the  lime 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo: 

"It  lias  been  asked,  AVliy  a woman 
should  not  learn  the  dead  languages 
as  well  as  the  moderni  ones?  For  this 
plain  reason,  that  the  one  are  still  spo- 
ken, and  have  immediate  associations 
connected  with  them,  and  the  other  not 
A woman  may  have  a lover  who  Is  a 
I Fienchman,  or  an  Italian,  or  a Span 
■ iard;  and  it  is  well  to  be  providei 
against  every  contingency  in  that  way 
1 But  what  possible  interest  can  she  fee 
I in  tho.se  old-fasbloned  persons,  tli< 
1 Greeks  anJ  Romans,  or  in  what  wa 
I done  2000  years  ago?  • * * N‘ 
‘ young  lady  in  our  days,  in  conceivliq 
1 an  idea  of  Apolio.  ctin  go  a step  be 
yond  the  image  of  her  favorite  poet. 
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To  lend  force  to  their  censure 
Satan  himself,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  fond  of  attending  balls.  Thus  In 
1507,  disguised  as  a hand-some  young 

_ man,  superbly  dres.sed,  he  appeared  at 

emotions  aro’.ised  in  the  smelly  Ea-  Leybach  in  the  market-place,  and  chose 
v'arlan  town.  ' ^ partner  one  Ursula,  a maiden  of  a 

The  'first  act  is  still  the  one  great  joyous  disposition  and  easy  manners, 
act.  It  is  superbly  planned;  there  are  The  couple,  after  furious  dances,^  dls- 


This  reminds  us  that  Julius  Cae.sar 
I Jr.,  killed  himself  in  New  York:  the. 
I say  from  excessive  cigarette  BmokiiiR 
I The  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopa 
1 tra  was  natned  Caesario.  "Jr.  ’ seem 
1 incongruous. 
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marvelous  pages;  and  the  finale  is 
among  the  masterpieces  of  man.  The 
rest  of  the  opera  is  a long  anti-climax, 
relieved  by  a few  beautiful  episodes,  as 
the  chorus  of  flowe.-  .girls,  a page  or 
two  of  Kundry's  music  in  the  Garden, 
and  the  Good  Friday  music.  With  tlicse 
exceptions,  the  music  is  often  labored, 
dull.  lnexpres.=lve:  the  music  of  a tired 
brain. 

As  Amfortas  is  the  character  neare.st 
the  hearer,  for  he  is  a suffering  man 
and  therefore  intelligible  and  sympa- 
thetic. so  Mr.  Van  Rooy  made  the 
strongest  impression.  Not  only  an  ac- 
count of  hts  noble  voice  and  intensity 
of  expression,  but  also  by  rea.-on  cf 
his  sense  of  proportion,  hl.=  general 
artLstry.  Mrs.  KJrkby  Lunn's  most 
effective  tones  are  thc.ae  of  the  true 
contralto.  The  music  of  Kundry 


appeared,  and  Ursula  never  came  back. 
So  when  Satan  danced  with  a bride  at 
Naumburg  he  leaped  into  the  air  with 
her.  and  with  such  force  and  agility 
that  he  disappeared  with  his  partner 
througli  the  ceiling,  while  the  other 
dancers  uttered  vain  cries  of  distress. 


Orchestral  Club 


' 'ilUs 


'tl« 


Thus  has  there  been  a see-saw 
throughout  the  centuries.  Byron,  a 
stern  moralist,  thundered  against  the 
waltz  in  language  that  even  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dixon  might  envy.  And  yet  a ball 
moved  the  pure  De  Quincey  to  write 
one  of  his  most  gorgeous  descriptions: 
"The  blaze  of  light  and  jewels,  the 
life,  the  motion,  the  sea-like  undula- 
tion of  heads,  the  interweaving  of  the 
Such  a spectacle  may 


.The  Orchestral  Club.  Mr.  Gco.gJSji  ^ 
Longy,  conductor,  gave  the  first 
of  the  fourth  season  last  night  in  Ghl  k , ^ 
erlng  Hall.  There  was  a large  and  • 
brilliant  audience.  ■ ‘ 

Saint-Saens'  "Marche  Heroiqiics  nae- 


been  played  here  by  two  or  three  so-- 
cieties.  Written  in  memory  of  Henr  t 
Regnault,  who  was  killed  In  tlie  Fr,irco-lt 
Pruslan  war.  the  march  Is  never  onei  t ^ 
of  mere  pomp  and  circumstance,  an  ,0.1  4 ^ 
the  other  hand,  the  contrasting  scntl-i  J i,,,. 
ment  is  sombre  and  virile  where  othcr-l  • 
would  have  given  way  to  sentimen  a - 


Ism. 


figures.  . . 

happen  lo  lie  capable  of  exciting  and 
contralto,  me  music  01  , sustaining  the  very  grandest  emotions 

not  wholly  without  the  limits  of  her  of  philosophic  melancholy  to  which  the 
working  voice  but  it  makes  in  c.l-  human  spirit  is  open.  The  reason  is.  In 


ma.xes  imperati'.e  demands  to  which 
her  voice  cannot  fully  respond.  Mrs. 
Lunn  had  fine  moments,  but  her  Kua- 
dry  for  tb;  most  paxt  was  r.o;  fne 
wild,  strange  woman,  an  enigma  to  the 
Knighis,  only  half-understood  by 
Klingsor.  Mr.  Gerhauser.  who  appear- 


part.  that  such  a scene  presents  a sort 
of  maSk  of  human  life,  with  its  whole 
equipage  of  pomps  and  glories,  its  lux- 
ury. of  sight  and  sound,  its  hours  of 
golden  youth,  and  the  interminable  rev- 
olution of  ages  hurrying  after  ages, 
and  one  generation  treading  upon  the 


Klingsor  Mr.  Gerhauser.  who  appear-  ana  one  geneiaL.o.. 

ed  in  Bos-.on  for  the  first  time,  he®  firing  footsteps  of  another;  whilst  ail 

.»  . lir*  TYT  AttPlTl-  1 


From  a Acorn. 

Chevillard's  symphonic  poem,  in  , f yj 
tration  of  La  Fontaine's  fible  ‘ 

Oak  and  the  Reed,”  was  played  He'’’;?  ^ “ 
for  the  first  time.  Great  oaks  from  lit  ^ ■ 

tie  acorns  grow.  This  long-winded,  piC  ^ 
tentious.  swollen  symphonic  poem  gre'"  1 _ 
from  a very  small  acorn  of  ’ Mjl, 

thought.  There  is  bombast  ' [J 

should  be  strength.  The  various  episode;,-  ^ I 
are  not  well  contrasted;  the  laiidscap  t ^ 


lOl  .skilfully  drawn  or  colored;  and 
10  dialogue  the  oak  .storm.s  In  a 
ler  to  make  the  tompc.st  that  up- 
d It  an  anti-climax. 

there  are  some  fine  moments  In 
lid's  .symphonic  poem.  "The  No.-- 
1 Procession."  sugge.sted  by  an  cpl- 
In  Lenau  s “K’au.st."  The  opening 
the  close  are  more  successful  hi 
stlon  of  moods  than  is  the  music 
e procession  Itself.  'I'ho  Close  is 
ant  with  emotion,  and  there  Is  a 
■Ity  In  the  whole  work  of  this 
composer  that  I do  not  find  in 
Hard's  piece. 

Four  Pretty  Movements, 
pieces  that  gave  tl-.e  greatest 
re  to  the  audience  were  the  four 
aents  by  d'.-Vmbrosio.  The 
Itlno  is  frankly  pretty:  the  “Pay- 
ard  "Ronde  des  Putins''  are 
It  and  knowingly  scored;  and  the 
itelle"  is  gay.  even  if  it  be 
'.od  after  a familiar  device.  Mr. 

■'Impression,''  a piece  for 
’.one,  dedicated  to  .Mrs.  R.  ,J. 
livho  played  the  solo  instrument. 

A:  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
t the  best  characteristics  of  the 
iient  itself,  and  tone  and  senti-  j 
of  the  accomplished  player, 
x's  "Flemish  Dance."  No.  5, 

ht  the  close. 

iillard'3  work  was  evidently  diffl- 
4 but  the  orchestra . of  amateurs, 
by  a few  professionals,  made  a 
attempt  and  succeeded  in  giving 
cellent  idea  of  the  scheme  of  the 
)ser.  Rabaud's  symphonic  poem 

■'*  nore  within  the  present  capabill- 
the  players,  and  the  performance 
ffective.  The  orchestra  was  heard 
5t  advantage  in  the  March  and 
u by  d'Ambrosio.  and  here  much 

‘ be  written-  in  terms  of  warm 


1 W’itel-  that  made  tills  crtnftdent  stale- 
; ment  as  from  a tripod  or  behind  a 
, veil  would  have  remembered  our  old 
friend  King  Ahasuerus.  "On  that  night 
'could  not  the  King  sleep,  and  ho  coiii- 
manded  to  bring  the  book  of  records 
of  the  chronicles;  and  they  were  read 
before  the  King." 

•And  yet  there  must  be  a revival  of 
I Interest  in  the  Bible,  for  the  .Authorized 
Version  Is  announced  as  the  next  series 
^)f  volumes  in  the  Tudor  Translations. 
There  will  be  six  volumes  and  the  net 
price  is  fixed  at  £S  15s.  There  will  be  a 
"terminal  essay"  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Hen- 
ley, who  says  that  this  version  is  "a 
piece  of  literature;  outside  Shakespeare, 
there  is  no  such  numerous,  full  and 
various  an  ejtampling  of  Tudor  English; 
In  all  its  strength  and  in  as  much  of  its 
sweetness  as  may  be  expressed  in  prose; 
in  its  capacity  alike  for  plainness  of 
statement  and  the  rush  and  lift  and  heat 
of  high  poetry;  in  its  union  of  canorous 
majesty  with  the  broken  expressiveness 
of  passion  and  doubt  and  despair."  It 
looks  as  though  the  Bible  might  again 
come  into  fashion,  now  that  there  is 
to  be  a sumptuous  and  limited  edition, 
with  an  essay  of  appreciation  by  Mr. 
Henley. 


ri< 


3S  COTTLO'W’S  RECITAL. 

ll  Augusta  Cottlow  gave  a piano  re- 
t ist  evening  at  Stelnert  Hall.  The 
m included  a Bach  prelude  and 
arranged  for  piano  by  Busoni; 
(el  Issohn'.s  "Valuations  Serieuses"; 
jmbers  by  Chopin.  Brahms,  Liszt 
.arembski.  Ml.ss  Cottlow  played 
leg  concerto  last  season  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  but  this  is 
ei  ’.St  recital  in  this  city.  She  Is  a 
woman,  and  of  very  attractive 
ality;  full  of  grace,  and  pleas- 
moderate  in  manner.  Of  h:r 
lai  t.  there  is  more  to  be  said. 

luite  missed  the  spirit  ot  the  Bach 
treating  it  as  a concert  piece, 
irilliant  cllmajfes.  In  like  man- 
r Chopin  playing  was  faulty.  Not 
te  lacks  intelligence  or  technic— 
s both  in  abundance — but  she  ob- 
thc  original  spirit,  the  composer's 
Itity.  by  her  own.  The  Chopin 
were  sentimental,  rhapsodic;  so 
; Brahms  Intermezzo.  There  was. 
•r.  a tendency  to  force  tone,  and 
ip  at  contrasts.  On  the  other 
she  can  get  a tone  of  e.xquisite 
y.  In  the  C sharp  minor  scherzo, 
was  the  best  Chopin  thing  she 
id  J is  was  especially  noticeable;  at 
ginning  of  the  Bach  fugue  her 
■vas  charming.'  A study  by  Zar- 
was  capitally  done. 

Cottlow  know’s,  at  least,  how  to 
jr  time.  She  juggled  badly  with 
tpi.  and  occasionally  made  them 
|w.  But  she  plays  without  nerv- 
. and  gave  much  pleasure,  if  the 
le  be  any  indication.  There  were 
,t  recalls. 

' 4 "'dll  Influlte  weariness  outworn, 

•6?ard  with  endless  nights  unblessed  In 

^d  by  thoughts  unutterably  forlorn, 

('1  ged  in  desp.airs  nnfatlioinably  deep. 

|'  :'<i(old  and  pale  and  trembling  with  affriglit 
iio|ie  desert  yastitude  of  Night, 

Jifl.  and  wild  and  black; 

^ 'lug  no  oasis  of  sweet  -slumber,  - 

’''^^“*■''''“'><1  all  the  countless  number 
(W.s  that  are  Its  Minutes  on  my  desol.ate 
t rack. 


rr  ht  seeing  the  state- 

nn-ptlthat  insomnia  was  not  known  to 
^ ji!h-l^nts;  that  it  is  a modern  af- 


Did  not  Jacob  tell  Laban  that,  as  his 
faithful  servant,  sleep  departed  from  his 
eyes?  Did  not  the  Preacher  say  that 
the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  suf- 
fer him  to  sleep?  Did  not  the  sleep  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  break  from  him? 

And  is  the  “Book  of  the  Thousand 
Nights  and  a Night"  so  clean  forgotten? 
Was  not  Harun  al-Rashid  constantly 
complaining  of  in.somnia.  "So  that  he 
ceased  not  to  toss  from  side  to  side 
, for  very  restles.sness,  till,  growing  weary 
of  this,  he  called  Masrur  and  said  to 
^ him,  ‘Ho,  Masrur,  find  me  some  one 
who  may  solace  me  in  this  wakeful- 
j ness.'  " Nor  was  he  to  be  comforted  by 
bloom  of  palace-garden,  beauty  of  con- 
I stellations  or  concubines,  disputations  of 
sages  of  science,  witty  sallies  of  cup- 
companion.s— this  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  the  supremely  bored  of  rulers. 

Did  not  Shakespeare's  Henry  the 
Fourth  lament  eloquently  his  inability 
to  sleep?  And  arg  there  no  other  vic- 
tims in  Shakespeare's  plays? 

As  for  ancient  remedies,  the  books  are 
full  of  them.  When  Ivhamarawayh, 
Governor  of  Egypt  in  the  ninth  century, 
could  not  sleep,  his  physician  ordered  a 
pool  of  quicksilver  50  by  50  cubits  to  be 
laid  out  in  front  of  the  palace,  ".At  the 
corners  of  the  pool  were  silver  pegs  to 
which  were  attached,  by  silver  rings, 
strong  bands  of  silk,  and  a bed  of  skins, 
inflated  with  air.  being  thrown  upon  the 
pool  and  secured  by  the  bands,  remained 
in  a continual  state  of  agreeable  vacil- 
lation." Some  were  soothed  by  the  gen- 
tle sound  of  waters.  Others  mixed  the 
green  leav'es  of  the  black  poppy  with 
condiments,  and  ate  light  fish  instead 
of  meat.  When  they  went  to  bed  their 
heads  were  anointed  with  rose  oil,  or  oil 
in  which  the  heads  of  poppies  or  man- 
drakes had  been  boiled.  The  oil  of  dill 
was  an  esteemed  remedy.  Galen  cured 
himself  by  eating  freely  of  lettuces. 
Rhases  recommended  this  liniment: 
Pound  the  bark  of  mandragora,  the  seed 
of  black  henbane,  and  opium,  w’ith  the 
juice  of  lettuce,  and  rub  into  the  tern-' 
pies.  The  oil  of  the  water  lily  applied 
externally  is  also  soporific. 

When  Southey's  doctor  could  not 
sleep  he  thought  or  the  humming  of 
bees,  the  motion  of  a boat,  the  wav- 
ing of  a field  of  corn,  the  nodding  of  s 
mandarin's  head  on  the  chimney-piece 
a horse  in  a mill.  At  la.st  he  reinem- 
bered  Dr.  Torpedo's  divinity  lecture.*- 
and  -was  soon  dead  to  the  world. 


Other  cures  were  a wolf's  head  put 
under  the  pillow  and,  by  the  way,  boots 
made  of  wolf  skin  will  never  hurt  the 
feet;  an  ointment  ot  a pound  of  frogs 
steeped  in  a pint  of  oil  and  applied  to 
the  temples;  the  left  eye  of  a hedgehog 
fried  in  oil  and  infused  into  the  ears 
lif‘ri"  — ’ “■  “luuern  at-  a quill;  pieces  of  burned  goat's 

iii-rti  curse  due  solely  to  ab-  born  with  a vinegar  made  of  sea-onions, 

I b'  application  to  busine.ss  Pbt  in  a vial  and  placed  under  the  pil- 

i ^asure;  to  constant  observation  "'•f‘'ican  cricket^kept  in  cages  and 
Y !ar  of  the  clock,  which  is  always  at  a great  price;  worms  of  the 
avi^  ahead  of  the  watcher's  en-  ^^'antine;  the  application  of  the  fat  of 

strive,  agonize  as  he  may.  a dormouse  to  the  soles  of  the  feet- 

'I'WBihio  it,  , there  are  hundreds  of  old  remedies.  In- 

' «tf|v  England  thoroughly  somnia  a "modern"  disease,  forsooth! 

Igo  when  fb  ' 10  I Think  for  a moment  of  Caligula:  “For 

itors  wit  1,  ti  Steat  part  of  the  night  what  with 

* and  thiidre  "f  men,  tedious  wakefulness  and  weariness  of 

ie  iLgtalt  nf  ^"‘^‘■ed  lying,  one  while  sitting  up  in  his  bed, 

* S Mo  l town-  another  while  roaming  and  wandering 

ll  HamL  wtrt  f galleries  (which  were 

Ire  Bak^^  or  exceeding  length)  he  was  wont  to 

Iho  I ^ or  old  j call  upon  and  look  still  for  ‘the  day- 

t tz;  .rirr^Lftirr  uie  1 

|of  his  customers.  Or  surelv  the  I 


for  a moment  ho  saw  "th,  ver.v  form 
and  resemblance  of  the  .-ira  lalkiiiK  with 
him." 


Dr.  John.son  would  laugh  at  the  state- 
ment, for  he  knew  the  horroi-.s  of  the 
iiiglil  watches.  “1  used  formerly  when 
sleepless  in  bed  to  read  like  a Turk," 
and  be  wrote  Dr.  Taylor;  "When  you 
cannot  sleep  and  are  beginning  to  think, 
light  your  candle  and  read.  At  least 
light  your  candle;  a man  is  perhaps 
never  so  much  harassed  by  his  own 
mind  In  the  light  as  in  the  dark." 

Even  if  you  sleep  little,  there  is  con- 
solation In  the  thought  of  Scanderberg, 
who  never  slept  over  two  hours  a day 
from  the  time  he  .seized  Epirus,  and  yet 
he  lived  to  be  sixty-three  years  old. 
Mecaenas  lived  three  years  without 
.sleep.  Nizolius,  a man  of  parts,  did  not 
.sleep  for  ten  years.  The  Swiss  phj'sician 
Schenk  of  Graffenberg  (15'J1-1598)  tells 
of  a noble  dame  who  for  35  years  lived 
in  good  health  without  sleep,  "as  both 
her  husband  and  whole  family  could 
and  did  witness." 


Formal  dinners  are  at  the  best  bore- 
some,  and  we  doubt  whether  any 
amount  of  reform  could  make  them  tol- 
erable and  to  be  endured.  There  is  a 
kind  of  dinner,  however,  that  could  eas- 
ily be  made  delightful  at  the  time  and  a 
joy  in  recollection;  the  monthly  dinner 
of  a few  congenial  souls.  There  are 
many  small  dining  clu'os  in  Boston,  but 
the  meal  itself  is  a conventional  and 
liver-distressing  affair.  There  are  too 
many  courses,  from  oy.sters  to  cheese. 
The  oysters  have  stood  till  they  are 
warm,  tired  and  watery;  soup,  fish, 
meat,  a made-dish,  that  vile  thing 
known  as  Roman  punch,  game  served 
after  the  stomach  is  loaded  and  taste 
blunted,  salad,  a sweet  or  an  ice— it  is 
always  the  same.  No  wonder  that  with 
cocktail,  sundry  drinks,  and  too  much 
tobacco,  repentance  wakes  the  sleeper 
the  next  morning. 


There  should  be  only  six  or  eight  at 
table.  When  there  are  more  there  Is 
babble,  screaming,  confusion.  And  why 
should  there  not  be  a simple,  substan- 
tial meal?  Oysters,  if  you  are  not 
■afraid  of  typhoid  fever,  a good  thick 
steak  with  potatoes,  or  chops,  a vege- 
table, salad,  cheese  and  crackers,  and 
by  cheese  we  mean  a real  cheese  out  of 
which  each  guest  gouges  a liberal  al- 
lowance. There  should  be  plenty  of 
bread.  A preliminary  cocktail  is  an 
abomination.  If  you  must  drink,  let 
there  be  some  ale  in  its  native  pewter, 
or  a glass  of  well- watered  whisky.  Yet 
there  are  many  who  would  object  to  ( 
such  a dinner  and  characterize  it  as  | 
coarse;  or  they  -would  say  that  they 
had  nothing  to  eat. 


Ham  and  eggs,^  liver  and  bacon,— 
there  are  many  excellent  dishes-,  but 
they  should  be  of  the  best.  The  guests 
should  feel  that  the  dinner  was  pre- 
pared 'and  served  only  for  them;  they 
should  not  suspect  for  a moment  that 
they  were  served  with  dishes  that  had 
been  disdained  or  rejected  by  the  feed- 
ing herd  in  the  genera!  room. 


And  if  any  one  in-sists  on  game,  let 
it  be  brought  on  before  the  a,ppetite  is 
jaded. 


Each  member  of  a dining  club  should 
bo  prepared  at  any  moment  to  pass  an 
examination  in  “Aristology;  or  the  Art 
of  Dindng'"  by  Thomas  Walker.  Here 
are  t«'o  dinners  that  Mr.  Walker  or- 
dered, the  first  a simple  one:  A dozen 

and  a half  of  small  oysters,  flounders 
watcr-zoutchicid!  with  brown  bread  and 
butter,  grouse,  sent  up  hot  and  hot,  not 
together.  The  second  is  more  elabor- 
ate. and  yet  how  simple  in  comparison 
with  the  customary  meal  of  the  dining- 
club;  Soup,  boiled  turbot  with  lobster 
sauce,  cucumbers,  new  potatoes,  ribs 
of  beef,  roasted,  and  smoking  from  the 
spit,  with  French  beans  and.  salad,  a 
dressed  crab,  some  jelly,  and  for  des- 
sert. orangies,  biscuits,  with  occasional 
introductions  of  anchovy  toast. 


I Mr.  Landor  is  on  his  way  to  the 
j Philippines,  where  he  will  make  a study 
of  conditions  for  literary  imrposes." 

I But  will  he  visit  the  Philippines?  is 
it  necessary  to  know  a country  and  peo- 
ple to  describe  them  satisfactorily  and 
picturesquely?  Alexander  Dumas  wrote 
some-  of  his  delightful  hook.s  of  travel 
without  the  prejudice  or  annoyanci'  i»i 
personal  vi,sItatioii.  Auber  was  never 
in  ltal.y,  yet  his  "Muette  de  Forticl  " i.s 
a masterpiece  of  Neapolitan  .sound, 
color,  bustle.  Jean  Paul  RiclUer  wrote  | 
nobly  about  the  ocean — us  seen  from  i 
Bayreuth,  Bavaria.  And  some  persons  j 
.say  that  Mr.  Lander's  book  on  Thibet' 
is  all  the  more  delightful  on  account 
of  his  vivid  imagination. 

1 "The  Real  Diary  of  a Real  Boy."  But 
a real  boy  does  not  keep  a diary.  There 
are  so  many  more  Important  things  for 
I him  to  attend  to — yard  sheep,  hockey, 
birds'  nests,  slings  and  buck  shot, 
chestiiutting — if  there  were  43  hours  in 
a day,  he  would  make  no  entry  in  a 
diary. 


It  is  said  that  there  is  to  be  a reform 
in  formal  dinners;  that  there  are  to  be 
j fewer  courses.  This  is  welcome  news; 
for  few  sympathize  with  the  joy  of  the 
late  Mr.  Quinn  of  Albany,  once  con- 
gressman from  New  York  state;  he 
was  describing  a dinner  at  Washington: 
"It  w’as  a grea  t occasion.  Twenty- 
seven  courses,  and  we  never  changed 
a plate." 


Superintendent  Wood  of  the  New 
York  State  Fkurest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  reassures  us.  In  his  affi- 
davit to  the  effect  th.at  certain  oyster- 
beds  near  New  York  are  not  polluted 
■by  sewage,  he  speaks  of  “Blue  Points" 
as  realities,  eternal  verities,  not  merely 
a P'leasant  tradition  h.anded  down  to 
this  generation  of  gray-haired  epicures. 
Furthermore  he  intimates  that  the 
Blue  Point  is  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood whenc>3  it  derived  .its  name.  O 
wonder  of  wonders!  For  Parmesan 
cheese  is  not  m<ade  at  Parma;  olive  oil 
of  Lucca  is  not  fit  to  cat  at  L’Jcoa; 
the  claret  at  Bordeaux  is  vile;  Toledo 
is  without  a Toletlo  blade;  no  one  ever 
saw  a Strasbourg  pie  at  Strasbourg; 
and  does  any  one  suppose  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Dundee  subsist  or.  mar- 
malade? 


An  English  woman,  traveling  in  this 
country,  says  she  is  constantly  im- 
pressed by  "the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
feeling,  an  instinct  which  seems  to  be 
the  atcrib'ite  of  the  African  woman 
transplanted  in  Miestcrn  lands.  As 
nurses,  maids,  waitresses,  they  are  al- 
most incomparable,  soft-voiced,  gentle 
creatures;  efton  marvelously  pretty. 
Childishly  sensitive  to  praise  or  rebuke; 
ready  for  sympathetic  tears  on  every 
occasion."  Bhe  is  surprised  that  they 
are  not  morb  generally  employed  in' 
'Northern  States.  Cooks  are  mostly 
Swedish  or  Irish— domestic  tyrants 
both." 


It  is  now  said  that  Zola  would  not 
have  met  his  untimely  de.ath,  had  he 
diuring  his  exile  in  England  burned  his 
"Christmas  greenery”  before  midnight 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Old  Year.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  holly  and 
mistletoe  allowed  to  remain  in  position 
after  Twelfth  Night  wiU  bring  ail  sorts 
of  disaster. 


\A  e add  to  our  list  of  remed-ies  in 
the  case  of  insomnia.  Sir  William 
Laird  Clowes  suggests  gazing  long  and 
steadily  at  a speck  of  light.  To  whi,ch 
the  answer  is  made  that  the.  centre 
of  the  retina  gets  too  much  wear  any- 
viay,  and  that  nothing  is  worse  for  the 
sight  than  to  dull  it  by  such  prolonged 
staring. 


An  architects'  magazine  publisho.s  an 
analysis  of  a newly  invented  architec- 
ture for  American  use: 

Moresque  Spain lo  per  eent. 

Moresque  10  per  ceut. 

Moresque  California  Mission 10  per  i-eiit.  ' 

East  ludiau 5 per  I'eiit  i 

N'eivl.v  reclaimed  laud 10  per  ceut.  I 

Chinese  ornament 5 per  cent.  | 

Modern  invention,  pure 50  iier  cent.  ■ 

Anglo-Saxon  home  atmosphere 00  per  cent. 


The  Saturday  Review  of  the  New  York 
Times  says  there  is  “certainly  a new 
idea  in  Dr.  George  M.  Gould's  forthcom- 
ing book  entitled  ‘Biographic  Clinics' 
• * * ” Dr.  Gould  proposes  lo  dis- 
cuss in  a scientific  spirit  the  pliysical  ail- 
ments of  great  writers.  "He  consider.s 
this  matter  of  vast  importance  and  mar- 
vels that  here  has  been  hitherto  ‘a  total 
absence  of  any  work  dealing  with  the 
subject.'  " Did  Dr.  Gould  never  hear  .if 
Dr,  Cabanos,  who  in  his  series  "Les 
Curiosites  de  la  Medicine  " has  written 
concerning  the  ailments  of  George  Sand. 
Alfred  de  Musset,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the 
Marquis  de  Sade,  and  other  distin- 
guished writers?  Furthermore,  Cabanes 
in  his  "Balzac  ignore”  discusses  freely 
the  life  of  the  great  novelist  from  the 
view-point  of  a physician. 


But  there  never  should  be  more  than 
jeight  at  table,  otherwise  the  conversa- 
tion is  like  that  heard  in  the  restaurant 
I of  a railway  station. 


.A#- 


a musical  af?adeniy  In  japan;  she  has  I 
Some  havf-  marvelled  that  so  many  gone  to  Paris  to  learn  how  to  write 
paid  a high  price  to  hear  a concert  music,  and  I'll  get  her  to  write  out 
performance  of  "Parsifal."  Many  were  some  of  our  most  charctcrlstic  themes.' 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  So  no  matter  If  one  like  it  or  not."  said 


acquainted  with  the  work,  and  there 
were  also  many  who  were  allured  by 
the  announcement  that  the  performance 
would  be  "private."  This  announce- 
ment wa.s  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
duct- the  work  so  long  as  the  restric- 
tions are  in  force;  but  to  many  pri- 
vate" Included  the  Idea  of  something 
"exclusive.  " in  which  the  mob  could 
not  participate,  though  each  member 
of  the  mob  should  approach  the  altar 
with  a live  dollar  bill  In  the  hand. 
There  are  some  who  go  to  the  opera 
only  when  the  price  of  admission  is 
unusually  high.  Thus  they  are  enabled 


Puccini,  "the  genuine  article  will  be 
there,  and  no  one  can  find  fault." 

A bust  of  Sir  Arthur  Suullvan  will  be 
erected  next  March  on  the  Thames  Km- 


bankment  opposite  the  Savoy  Theatre. 
Furthermore.  Air.  Vernon  Blackburn 
will  write  the  life  of  this  delightful  com- 
poser of  operettas.  Mr.  Blackburn's  ap- 
preciation of  Sullivan  has  long  been 
known  to  readers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette—the  appreciation  is  almost  idol- 
atory.  There  is  already  a life  of  Sulll- 


been  given  horse  for  many,  many  moohs.j 
Over  forty  years  ago  the  convicts  in 
Denmark  were  fad  on  horse,  and  Tar- 
tars have  been  hippophagous  for  cen-l 
furies.  In  Scythia  the  Lc.ss.  the  people 
ate  horse  and  made  cheese  from  mare's 
milk.  In  Poland  the  choicest  bit  was 
the  part  under  the  mane.  The  hor.se 
meat  in  Paris  restaurants  has  long  been 
celebrated.  This  dinner  in  Berlin  does 
not  excite  our  wonder,  but  as  a former 
student  we  should  like  to  know  If  It  is 
now  safe  in  that  city  to  order  a hare  in 
an.v  form.  Cat  does  not  appeal,  to  us. 
whether  It  be  boned,  potted,  in  a pie.  In 
a ppuree,  or  jugged. 


Of  course  no  frequenter  of  "banquets" 
atory.  There  is  already  a me  ot  auiii-  indorse  our  opinions  concerning 

van,  but  it  is  not  authoritative  or  of  dining-clubs.  Nor  will  Aldermen  of  any 

- ^ any  use  as  a bundle  of  documents  to  victims  of  the  ban- 

unusuully  high.  Thus  they  are  enabled  historian  of  music  in  Eng-  hack  habit.  The 

to  show  their  own  ability  to  enter  into  indefatigable  bi-  Alderman  has  always  been  the  same  in| 

any  form  of  amusement  however  e.x-  ^ chancellors  that  he  '•^f^'ation  of  life's  duties,  and  the 

travagant  it  may  be.  The  word  prl-  additional  terror  to  death;  but  that  were  published  in  the  Gen- 

. tleman  s Magazine  about  a century  ago 

what  English  composer,  doctor  or  pro-  ,, 

. . . ..  . ..  . might  well  serve  today  as  chief  motto 

fessor  of  music  would  not  glady  die  to- 

day  were  he  sure  of  embalmment  in  Mr. 

Blackburn's  exquisite  prose? 


there  was  an  old  g.-une  something  like 
backgammon  called  "Irish."  Dr.  Ma- 
ginn  in  his  essay  on  Sir  Daniel  Donnel- 
ly, the  pugilist,  admitted  that  his  style 
of  boxing  was  disfigured  by  Irish- 

isms," although,  as'  Maginn  finely  put 
it,  "the  native  vigor  ot  the  man  pre- 
vailed over  the  Imperfect  institutions 
of  his  country.  Potatoes  are  called  by 
mad  wags  "Irish  lemons";  a lire  that 
burns  only  at  the  top  is  an  "Irishman's 
fire";  the  sedge  warbler,  known  to  even 
the  Bostonian  school  girl  as  the  acro- 
cpphalus  phragmitis,  is  the  Irish 

nightingale."  The  Irish  stone  is  a stone 
brouglit  from  Ireland  to  England  and 
never  allowed  to  touch  English  soil.  If 
brought  and  used  by  an  Irish  person  it 
cures  a sore  or  aching  leg.  and  It  keejis 
frogs,  toads  or  any  kind  of  serpent  from 
entering  the  dwelling  house  of  the  post 
scssor.  But  what  is  an  "Irish  bowl  I 
Perhaps  some  Irishian  will  tell  us. 
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vate"  is  -as  a lodestone  to  many.  Ar- 
tem.as  Vard  used  to  whack  his  leopard 
over  the  head  and  stir  him  up  with  a 
pole  "for  the  purpuss  of  makin  him 
yell  and  kick  up  in  a leopardy  man- 
ner." The  children  inside  the  booth 
would  scream  with  fright.  "which 
would  make  fathers  of  families  outside 
the  booth  very  anxious  to  come  in— 
because  there  is  a large  class  of  parents 
who  have  a uncontrollable  passion  for 
takin  their  children  to  places  where 
they  will  stand  a chance  of  being 
frightened  to  death." 


The  only  unfamiliar  piece  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  this  week  is  the  Ballet 
of  Spirits  from  Goldmark's  opera.  "Mer- 
lin," which  was  performed  in  New 
York  as  well  as  at  Vienna,  but  was 


I I • 


All  boons  in  one.  I ask  of  fate — 

At  city  feasts,  to  eat  my  welglit,  | 
And  drink  enough  to  swim  in. 

To  C.  E.  M.:  You  ask  the  derivation 

and  meaning  of  the  word  "durbar." 
The  olden  form  in  English  is  ' darbar," 
Persian  and  Urdu  for  "court."  The 
meaning  is  (!)  The  court  kept  by  an 
Indian  ruler;  or  a public  audience  orj 
levee  held  by  a native  pilnce,  or  by  a 
British  gevernor  or  viceroy  in  India; 


Father  Hartmann  is  a rival  to  Perosl 
in  the  ease  with  which  lie  writes  ora- 
torios. He  said  to  a reporter  at  Naples 
a fortnight  ago:  "Well,  yes,  I have  be- 
gun another  oratorio.  'The  Last  Sup- 
per.' which  I shall  divide  into  three 
parts— 'Easter.'  'The  Washing  of  the 
Feet'  and  'The  Holy  Sacrament' ; but 
you  know  it  will  be  my  last.  I mu.st 

Say  so.  and  think  so.  and  really  con-  of  audience. 

Vince  myself  of  the  fact,  or  the  insplra-  Moslem  Kings  are  expected  to  IiolJ 
tlon  is  wholly  lacking.  Everything  I darbar  at  lea.st  twice  a day,  morning 

have  written  has  been  to  me,  for  the  evening.  ITie  neglect  of  this  prac- 

— ‘ , I moment,  the  last  I shall  write.  " He  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  'Cali- 

York  as  well  as  at  Vienna,  but  was  I phate  and  of  the  Persian  and  Moghul 

not  brought  over  to  Boston  by  the  ^^jers  of  oratorio  up  to  a certain  Empires;  for  the  groat  lords  were  left 

Metropolitan  Company.  The  ballet  of  "Certainly  they  would  not  now  uncontrolled,  and  the  subjects,  unable 

spirits  of  air,  earth,  springs  and  ocean  „ j^ey  did  in  their  own  day.  The  obtain  justice,  revolted.  The  Gue- 

Is  in  the  magic  garden  of  Merlin.  Sa-  ^ pire  rulers  had  two  darbar  places,  and 

tan  persuades  Vivian  to  knock  at  Mer- ; opinion  that  the  romantic  and  one  day  in  the,  wee:,  .so 

lln'.s  temple:  it  opensj  ho  goes  m and  element  may  well  enter  into  ed  as  supreme  judge,  or 

takes  out  a \eil,  w ic  i,  rown  in  o oratorio.  Oratorio  tends  to  lift 

the  air.  remains  there  and  works  a himself,  to  give  him  sensa- 

spell  by  summoning  the  spirits.  The 

other  pieces  are  Dvoraks  symphony;  


J 


Mufti."  The 

tru.  1-* - ■ 

accent  in  durbar  is  on  the  second  syl- 
labi'. I 


"From  the  New  Y'orld,”  Schumann's 
overture  to  "Genoveva.”  and  Snint- 
Saens'  'cello  concerto  (Mr.  Schroedcr, 
'cellist). 


The  choir  of  Emmanuel  church,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  D.  Crosby  Greene,  tenor; 
Miss  Jewell,  violinist;  and  Mr.  Schueck 


and  religion  have  always  been  one. 
Then  he  denied  the  report  that  he  is 
about  to  write  secular  operas:  "One 
must  have  two  natures  to  write  both 
opera  and  oratorio — which  I have  not 
got.” 


The  German  Tijpes  (Berlin)  published 


Miss  Jewell,  violinist;  and  Air.  pciiuecK-  following: 

cr.  hai-pist,  will  hold  its  annual  festival  PRINTER  MAKES  US 

at  the  cluircii  in  .Newbury  street,  this  SAY' 


evening  at  8 o’clock.  Barnby’s  evening 
service  in  E Hat.  Stainer’s  "I  Desired 
Wisdom, 


On  the  whole,  he  sang  with  extinction. 


and  the  audience  were  plainly  alive  to 
and  Villiers  Stanford’s  set-  y^^ 


” • — Liie  lufi. 

tin"  of  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  will  be  The  name  of  this  pianist  was  quite 
t;ung.  enough  to  draw  a large  proportion  ot 

the  fair  sex. 

At  the  dress  rehearsal  of  "Pagliacci  ' coon  songs  are  decidedly  out  of  place 
at  the  Opera.  Paris.  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke.  „ concert  of  this  character, 
the  eminent  Polish  tenor,  "committed  This  young  lady,  whose  vocal  tech- 
the  mistake”  of  coming  forward  alone  jjjqup  incomplete,  was  hastily 

Instead  of  loading  with  him  Mrs.  Ackte  appj2_uded. 
and  Mr.  Delmas,  for  whom  the  applause  t\  . 


was  likewise  intended.  YV  hen  remind- 
ed of  his  breach  of  courtesy,  he  turned 
to  bring  forward  his  colleagues.  They 
sulked  and  would  not  be  persuaded. 
"The  matter  has  been  much  comment- 
ed upon,  both  before  and  behind  the 
scenes."  Of  couTse,  of  course.  An 
eminent  tenor  has  few  friends,  and 
there  arc  many  stern  judges  of  niceties 
in  operatic  etiquette.  Emma  Eames  is 
more  thoughtful.  Even  when  she  sings 


"A  good-looking,  well-dressed  young 
man’’  fell  on  his  knees  in  a slushy 
street  ot  Chelsea  and  began  to  mutter 
in  prayer.  YVhen  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  from  Philadelphia,  his  actions 
were  explained.  He  was  thanking  the 
Lord  that  he  was  at  last  in  a lively 
town. 


There  should  be  no  speeches,  there 


Ul.  r.Vt'Il  » llCii  oil';.  .AAIV-.V  . - ^ ot 

the  "Letter”  duet  with  Sembrioh,  she  should  be  no  poems  or  essays  read  at 

l^ists  that  Sembrlch  should  share  in  the  ideal  dining-club.  How  can  a sensi^^^^^^ 

the  applause.  She’s  a good  soul,  and  I man  eat  with  any 

doc.s  not  know  envy,  malice  or  any  knows  that  hi.s  neighbor  ma>  at  > 
form  of  unch.'.rltabieness.  moment  be  called  on  to  read  those 


sparkling  verses"  coyly  hidden  in  an 

A Roman  correftpondent  talked  with  mside  pocket,  and  that  his  neigh  tor 
Ihiccinl  the  other  day.  He  found  the  „ot  take  any  interest  in  the  dinner 

composer  in  his  "modest  lodging,  the  umil  he  has  recited  the  "mere  trifle. 


chief,  one  might  almost  say  the  only 
feature  of  which  is  a huge  plane,  which 
: the  Maestro  can  never  be  Induced  to 
! touch  when  not  alone,  and  a magnifl- 
cent  picture  of  Melba  as  Miml  in  his 


the  "something  that  occurred"  to  him 
as  he  was  in  a street  car  or  in  a restau- 
rant. You  know  the  familiar  scene;  the 
uneasiness  of  the  poet  or  the  essay- 
ist. the  strained  compliments,  the  de- 


'Boheme.'  'There  never  was  such  a , liberately  set  and  maintained  smiles  o 
Miml.’  he  said.  ‘How  I wish  I could  kpe  hearers,  the  remark;  "Old  man,  you 
get  her  for  my  "Madame  Buttrfly!"  It  I ought  to  send  that  to  the  magazines, 
is  a character  which  requires  dram.atic  don't  you?”  The  authors  reply;  | 

power  but  above  all.  a pure,  truq  -q  ifs  nothing;  just  an  idle  fanc5_.  it  s 


The  splendor  of  Curzon’s  darbar  is  as 
mere  glitter  and  tinsel  to  the  gorgeous- 
ness of  the  ancient  ceremonies  before 
the  English  grasped  the  land.  Read  the 
account  in  Ogilby’s  “.Ysia’’  (London. 
1673)  of  the  court  of  King  Choram.  He 
was  waited  upon  daily  by  12,0=0  retainers 
besides  1200  concubines  and  600  trained 
slaves.  The  man  that  fanned  him  to 
keep  off  the  flies  was  no  less  a person- 
age than  the  lord  over  150.000  horse,  and 
even  the  drummers  and  pipers  rode  on 
elephants.  YVhen  he  gave  audience,  he 
wore  an  armlet  of  diamonds  "valued  at 
10  tuns  ot  gold,  the  biggest  thereof 
weighing  above  120  carracks,  was  ground 
! oval,  and  as  big  as  a Hen’s  Egg; 

I his  Neck  hung  four  Strings  of  Pearl, 
i each  Pearl  being  as  big  as  a Musquet 
I Bullet.  ” YVhen  he  sat  on  his  throne,  his 
elephants,  horses,  dromedaries,  camels,  ' 
and  mules  were  drawn  before  him,  so 
that  he  might  see  whether  they  w'ere 
fed  and  kept  as  they  should  be.  And 
read  the  account  of  King  Choram’s  cav- , 
alcade  from  Agra  to  Labor,  with  the 
elephants  bearing  blunderbusses  and 
field-pieces;  with  the 
horses,  caparisoned  with  golden  sadd  «« 
and  bridles  beset  with  diamonds,  ruble, 
and  sapphires;  with  the  hundreds  ot  ele- 
phants which  carried  tents  and  ammu- 1 
nition;  -with  the  chancellor  sitting  on  a 
cabin  plated  over  with  silver  and  on  a , 
female  elephant;  with  Innumerable 
troops  of  horse,  with  golden  and  be- • 
gemmed  dishes,  ba.sins,  urns.  j^‘tchen  ■ 

1 bedsteads,  pole  tents,  and  candlestick.s 
which  10  men  were  scarce  able  to  carry, 
with  a mighty  train  of  horse  and  foot; 
with  Zackebbegem.  the  King’s  daugh- 1 
ter.  famous  for  her  beauty,  “s'ftlflK 
a Chair,  which  being  cover’d  with  Cloth 
of  Gold  and  rich  embroidery  was  car-: 
rv'd  on  the  Backs  of  two  Elephants,  ac-l 
company’d  by  400  Ladies  on  Horseback, 
and  in  Sedans,  besides  GO  or  70  ElOj 
phants.  which  in  Houses  cover  d wlth| 
Sar.sanet.  carry'd  also  many  Ladies  of 
Honor.”  YVhat  was  Curzon’s  show,  or 
Mrs.  Curzon’s  splendor,  to  this. 


The  program  of  the  11th  Symphony! 
concert,  Mr.  Gerlcke  conductor,  given , 
last  night  at  Symphony  Hall  was  as, 
follows:  ! 

Overture.  "Genoveva" j 

coneerio  In  A minor  for  'cello Saiut-baena , 

Clionis  of  Spir.ts  and  Spir ..a’  Dance,  froia 

Golduiark 

Sympliou.v,  "rrom  tbe  Xew  YYorld’ Dvoial. 

This  concert  does  not  call  for  extend- 
ed comment.  The  overture  to  "Gem-, 
veva”'  is  familiar,  and  there  is  no  press- 
ing need  of  discussing  the  question  why  ■ 
Schumann  was  unable  to  write  an  opera  ' 
of  any  dramatic  interest.  He  abused 
Meyerbeer  like  a pickpocket,  and  yet  as  ' 
an  opera-maker  he  was  not  worthy  to 
tie  tlie  shoes  of  him  jeered  at  by  others.  | 
•who  stole  from  Meyerbeer  with  both 
hands  even  while  they  scoffed. 

The  'cello  concerto  by  Saint-Saens  has 
been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  ; 
Schroeder  and  before  him  by  Mr.  Bayr- 
hofCer.  and  before  them  Mr.  YVulf  Fries 
played  it  at  a .oncert  ot  the  Harvard 
Ylusical  Association.  Saint  Saens  is  sel- 
dom if  ever  guilty  of  writing  music  for 
mere  virtuoso  display,  and  his  concerto 
must  still  be  ranked— it  is.at  least,  thi.tj  . 
years  old-wlth  the  best  works,  and. 
they  are  few— so  very  few— in  the  roper-  | 
tnry  of  the  violoncello.  The  concerto  Is  ■ 
thoughtfully  planned,  and  while  it  Is 
not  on  the  whole  melodiously  rich  th" 
minuet  is  exquisite-there  f 
polished  charm  of  expression  that  tfhar- 
ncterlzes  the  composer,  a master  of  the 
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clear,  logical  thought  and  the  elegance  # ; as 
of  speech  that  were  once  supposed  to  i iid  s 
distinguished  the  French,  who  now  aic 
given  up  to  symbolism  and  ■ 

or  are  anxious  to  mc  literary  in  thei 
music.  Mr.  Schroeder  is  always  artis- 
tic in  his  purpose  aird  performance, 
custom  does  not  stale  the  pleasure  In  , 
hearing  him.  <}:Ils  tone  last  night  was  ii;ra, 
nobly  beautiful  and  his  taste  a joy. 

Nor  Is  it  necessary  to  revive  the  d s-  , ul 
cussion  concerning  Congo-lndlan-Amerl- ,, 
can  music,  with  Dvorak’s 

Exhibit  A.  for  there  is  now  no  po-sslbiUty  1 1 ij 
of  such  discussion.  Dvorak’s  symphony 
is  fnmtliar;  it  has  been  duly  ticketed  a.-  *i,. 

No.  5 by  the  Czech 

No.  1 of  the  C.  I.  A.  school,  ‘ 1 1 

the  composer  did  take  this  theme 
theme  from  transplanted  and  Amerltanji 
ized  negroes?  A theme  f 

symphony.  YVe  listen  to  From  the 


NewTorid--  as  to'  any  other  «’fj4ay; 


absolute 


lU  j *1  1 

music,  without  any  patrlotK;., 


thrill,  without  the  conviction  G>at  i 
•National”  school  of  composition  is  < ij, 


And  u .s  p.easam. 


music  to  iiciii , — --  I 

pretty  or  gay;  there  are  pages  ; ('i« 

geous  orchestration:  and  there  “ce.  a 
in  all  or  Dvorak’s  later  works.  j *11 


" 1,1,.. 

hear;  much  of  it  is  frankl:i| 


et 


voice.’ 


And  Th'ceini  talked  about  the  music  of 
his  opera:  "YVell.  one  is  never  too 

j old  to  learn  even  in  his  own  line  of 
I businePS-  Th©  wife  of  the  Japanese  min- 
I ister  to  the  Quirir.al  was  go.jd  enough 
j to  give  me  hints  about  the  costumes 
I and  scenery,  so  I a.sked  her  if  she  could 
j procure  me  some  real  Japanese  music 
for  me  to  introduce  with  effect.  She 

said,  'in  my  country  there  is  no  written  saj  . 

music.  Our  composers  teach  from  ijnes  in  it;’  but  Calverlej  express 
memory,  and  the  music  is  thus  d'ffused;  game  idea  in  much  neater  fashion, 
it  comes  down  from  father  to  sen,  or  j^innopha'vy— the  word  sounds  better 

in  the  different  musical  academies.  But  ..ga^ting  .horse  flesh"-at  Berlin  is 

nothing  new.  Students  at  the  Athens, 

of  the  Scree  have  asked  for  beef  and 


not  worth  while";  nor  does  he  tell  you 
that  the  poem  was  returned  a fortnight 
before  with  a letter  of  appreciation  and 
regret.  (There  are  dining-clubs  that 
might  bear  the  title;  "Salon  of  the  Re- 
jected ”)  Then  after  the  dinner,  as  you 
are  waiting  on  the  corner,  Jones  looks 
over  his  shoulder  and  says  bitterly. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  such  rot?"  Y'ou  are 
mightily  pleased  with  his  honesty. 

"Y'ou  ave  prejudiced;  but  you  cough 
and  say;  'There  were  two  or  three  good 


I have  a friend  w ho  is  the  director 


The  city  corporation  of  London  has 
given  Mrs.  Albani  a.s  a .souvenir  of  her 
services  at  the  royal  visit  to  the 
hall  in  October,  an  Irish  bowl  which  ^ 
weighs  100  ounces  and  is  suitably  in- 
scribed. Why*  "Irish'  ? Albani  is  a 
French-Canadian.  And  just  what  is  an 
"Irish  bowl"?  "Irish  blackguard"  is 
a kind  of  snuff;  "Irish  diamond”  is  a 
name  tor  rock  crystal;  "Irish  <lal3y” 
is  the  dandelion;  there  is  an  "Irish 
stick”  in  needlework:  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a kind  of  peddler-beggar  was 
called  an  "Irish  toyle" : "Irish  work  Is 
embrolderi-  done  in  white  thread  on  a 
white  ground;  we  know  the  meaning  oL 
Irish  Ptew  as  well  as  Ii'isU  bull,  and 


that  are  nothing  ^ut  swollen  saloi 
music,  of  the  same  raW".  t 'h;, 

Leaves,”  "Twilight  Thoughts,  Moonl|» 

llg'nt  on  the  Hudson,"  etc.  , 

But  ballet  music  from 
"Merlin”  had  not  been  played 
ton.  YVe  have  got  along 
without  it.  It  is  not  to  be  named  in 
same  breath  with  the  f 
in  Goldmark's  "Queen  of  ’ 

not  Impressive,  oi 

delirious,  or  charming.  o.ia  - 

thought  is  cheap,  and  even  the  ^PPeA 


cncLn'ted  garden  does  “j}’’"  ' 

Mr.  Gerlcke  and  the  orchest  U'*®' 

as  much  of  it  as  possible,  but  it  was 
case  of  love’s  labour  lost.  tfi 


And  now  the  orchestra  ;|'  '4r( 

favored  cities,  among  others  J { n 


lavoreu  ciliuo.  **..*^^**0  ---  • _ 

where  there  is  again  talk, 
by  yesterday’s  papers,  ot  a perm 
orchestra.”  The  visiting  orchestra  mat( 
well  serve  as  a working  model. 


it 


;es  by  Brahms;  Mozart’s  "Jupitor" 
phony.  Mr.  Mark  Uamboure  will 
ho  pianl.st.  He  will  play  with  the 
fstra  Liszt’s  -concerto  In  E flat 
1. 


< were  reminded  last  week  Tues- 
■”dear  Bayreuth”  by  the  signals 
:d  In  Symphony  Hall  before  the 
’’Parsifal”  and  also  by  the  op- 
Ity  of  dining  at  a restaurant  near 
ween  the  first  two  acts.  'They 
a'ld  with  considerable  emotion, 
orted  “local  color.” 

V-  the  weather  was  not  Festival 
for,  oven  had  the  day  been 
the  Bayreuth  performances  are 
July  and  August.  But  let  us 
too  ’’beastly  particular.”  The 
m.ay  have  persuaded  some  that 
ere  in  the  Temple,  but  where 
le  darkened  hall  without  the 
of  libretto  pages,  the  hall  with 
[sh  of  deep  attention  broken  now 
n only  by  the  heavy  oreathing— 
ot  snoring— of  some  enthusiastic 
Ite  overcome  by  los.s  of  sleep 
icopious  draughts  of  beer? 

|e  .sat  at  table  d’hote  at  Bay- 
|wlth  leading  fingers  in  "Par- 
''  It  was  in  1882,  the  first  year 
.^'pera.  The  dinner  itself  might 
. ibed  as  massive  and  concrete, 
'^^up,  then  the  boiled  meat  from 


Proch.  An^  othiTs  ■..*  dUlUlnp.  itmong 
th.ni  Mrs.  Roger-AIlilcw,  th<  Prench 
pl.'inist  of  renown  (Peb.  S),  and  Allsi 
lOtlud  Inman,  a pianl.st  who  ha.s  playi  d 
In  this  country  and  abroad  (Jan.  2U). 

’rhore  is  one  concert  of  uiju.siial  intor- 
c.st,  which  will  bo  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mi’.s.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  of  London,  a.s- 
sl.sted  by  Miss  Mabel  Johnston  (Steinert 
Hall,  Jan.  28).  For  we  shall  hear  old- 
fashioned  music  sung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  lute,  and  played  cn  the 
forerunners  of  the  piano,  and  on  the 
viola  d’armore  and  viola  da  gamba, 
vlolone,  and  cithern;  both  solo  and  con- 
certed mu.«ic. 

Mr.  and  Mps.  Doimetsch  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  at  New 
York  Jan.  G in  one  of  Mr.  Sam  Franko’s 
concerts  cf  old-time  music,  and  Miss 
Johnston  took  part  with  them.  The  en- 
tertainment was  describecL  the  next  day 
as  one  that  gave  rare  pleasure. 

When  Mr.  Dolmetsch  landed  ho  t''’  ’ 


it  shoots  upw.ard  like  'Some  snow-cTad 
peak  above  the  line  of  vegetation.  'I’herc 
are  unwholesome  bald  heads,  but  we 
are  not  concerned  with  that  which  is 
abnormal  and  unclean.  There  are  men 
born  to  be  bald;  Ju.st  as  some  are  born 
to  furnish  heads  for  postage-stamps  or 
advertisements  of  cheap  cigars;  .lust  as 
some  are  born  to  serve  on  committees. 
For  them  to  wear  a wig  would  bo  to 
thwart  nature,  to  be  false  to  their  bet- 
ter self. 


the  soup  had  been  made,  and  so 
rough  the  traditional  courses  of 
nd-rate  Oernian  inn. 

? New  Y’orker  wrote  an  articl.; 
her  day  in  which  the  table  prac- 
jf  the  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
pera  Plouse  w'ere  described:  how 
ich  and  Eames  have  their  private 
rooms  at  their  inns;  hotv  Gadski 
n her  own  house;  hov/  Edouard 
szke  may  occasionally  be  seen  in 
iblic  dining  room  of  his  tavern: 
jhe  singers  are  afraid  of  draughts 
public  rooms,  etc. 
e are  men  and  women  who  like  to 
celebrated  persons  at  table;  to 
V.ether  they  put  vinegar  and  sugar 
jcir  lettuce,  one  lump  or  three 
; in  the  coffee:  to  be  able  to  say 
ftfi  jlignor  Leopardi  Gussando  'tucked 
■-'I  'apkin  under  his  chin  and  that 
L Hemfelbanck  wiped  her  fingers 
table  cloth. 

((curiosity  is  perhaps  natural:  a 
js  person  must  do  extraordinary 
Otherwise  he  would  not  be 
And  so  I shall  never  forget 
I ^ilalten,  who  wa.s  to  alternate  with 
la  as  Kundry,  Miss  Malten  the 
(and  glory  of  the  Dresden  Opera 
She  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
w'atched  by  strained  and  expec- 
jyes.  She  ate  heartily  and  vigor- 
After  the  manner  of  her  coun- 
Jmen  she  scraped  the  soup-dish 
(her  spoon;  and  when  her  portion 
('f  was  set  before  her — what  daz- 
ij  fjknife-play!  Sergeant  Troy’s  per- 
(nce  when  he  cut  the  air  all  about 
j«ieba  to  her  intense  admiration 
ellght  was  nothing  to  the  feats 
fi^jan  honest  table-blade  displayed 
jt!-  eminent  dramatic  singer.  There 
al  nothing  shocking,  nothing  dis- 
■ *.e  in  the  spectacle.  It  was  a he- 
Ight.  I 

doubt  Bruennhilde  and  Siegfried 
ii^ate  during  the  happy  days,  or 
' 4ii|s  or  years,  between  her  awak-, 
■ 'Itij  and  Siegfried’s  departure  on  his 
' (ifeially  conducted  tour.  The  few 
tinqcans  W'ho  saw  Malten  were  all 
by  the  spirit  of  emulation.  When 
oo  re  at  Bayreuth  do  as  the  W'ag- 
crlg  do.  How  was  it  at  the  dinner 
«i|3ymphDny  Hall?  Was  there  this 
oic.of  ’’local  color”? 

Cl '6  is  a lull  this  week,  and  then  the 
Its  will  again  begin  their  fell  world 
he  singers  will  come  armed  with 
jjmost  effective  longandshort-rangd 
Mrs.  Helen  Hopekirk  will  give 
■cond  piano  recital  Saturday  afterJ 
n Steinert  Hall  at  3 o’clock,  and 
vlll  play  again  the  interesting 
by  Vincent  d’  Indy  and  Claude 
•jisy  which  she  Introduced  here  on 
|ormy  afternoon  of  her  first  con- 
She  will  also  play  Beethoven’s 
-ondi  op.  81a,  pffleces  by  Chopin, 
Bralhs,  Paganlni-Schumann,  and  with 
•'fisstilanche  Best  Slndlng’s  Variations 
lor  ijo  pianos.  The  Symphony  Orches- 
tra 11  be  out  of  town. 

Thi  come  Miss  Alaud  MacCarthy, 
'■loll'st  (Jan.  19),  who  will  play  vylth 
Mr.  elix  Fox  Beethoven’s  sonata  for 
■ iujjliand  piano,  op.  30,  No.  2.  and  as 
"liUieces  Saint-Saens’  concerto  in  B 
ejand  Wieniawski’s  ’’Russian  Airs,” 
ih(3  |.Iis3  Mary  Muenchhoff,  soprano 
(Ja  ho).  who  will  sing  songs  by  Mo- 
'-'iS  1 Ichumann,  Brahms,  Griog,  Rich- 
irdi  rauss,  Ducoudray,  Gahm.  Cowen, 


a reporter  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  write  out  an  interview;  that  he 
had  been  de.scrlbed  rninutel.v  as  artist 
and  man  by  George  Moore  in  “Evelyn 
Innes,”  by  which  he  meant  to  say  that 
he  had  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Evelyn’s 
father.  (It  has  been  rumored  that  Mr, 
Moore  gained  most  of  his  knowledge  of 
music  as  displayed  in  the  study  of  a 
prima  donna  from  Mr.  Dolmetsch  and 
Mr.  John  F.  Runciraan,  a warm  admirer 
of  Mr.  Dolmetsch.) 

And  here  is  Air.  Aloore’s  pen-portrait. 
Air.  Innes  is  de.scrlbed  as  repairing  an 
Elizabethan  virginal: 

“Iron-gray  hair  hung  in  thick  locks 
over  his  forehead,  and,  .shining  through 
their  shadows,  his  eyes  drew  attention 
from  the  rest  of  his  face,  so  that  none 
noticed  at  first  the  small  and  firmly  cut 
nose,  nor  tlje  scanty  growth  of  beard 
twisted  to  a point  by  a movement  habit- 
ual to  the  weak,  white  hand.  His  face 
was  in  his  eyes;  they  reflected  the  flame 
of  faith  and  of  mission;  they  were  the 
eye.s  of  one  whom  fate  had  thrown  on 
an  ob.scure  wayside  of  dreams,  the  fao6 
of  a dreamer  and  propagandist  of  old- 
time  music  and  its  instruments.” 

And  here  is  a word  about  his  concerts: 
“Painters  and  men  of  letter.s  were  at- 
tracted by  t'nem;  musicians  .seldom.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Innes  encourage  their  presence. 
Musicians  were  of  no  use  to  him. 
They  were,  he  said,  divided  into  classes 
— those  who  came  to  scoff  and  those  w'no 
came  to  steal.  Pie  did  not  want  either 
sort.” 

The  Amsterdam  correspondent  of  the 
Musical  Courier  tells  of  a curious  dis- 
agreement' over  a recent  concert  per- 
formance of  “Parsifal”  as  a whole  in 
Amsterdam.  The  society  Toonkunst 
had  hired  ail  the  music  from  the  pub- 
lishers of  “Parsifal,”  Schott,  of  Alainz. 
Now  the  Deutsche  Woohenzeitung  in 
den  Nlederlanden  has  published  a pro- 
test of  Air.  von  Gross  from  Bayreuth, 
who  represents  Wagner’^  heirs,  against 
these  performances  of  the  whole  drama. 
He  argues  that  Air.  Schott  had  not  the 
right  to  allow  them,  and  that  moreover 
such  performances  go  straight  against 
. the  intentions  of  the  composer,  and  are 
unartistic.  Against  this  Toonkunst  ar- 
gues that  Mr.  Schott  did  inform  him  of 
Coslma  Wagner’s  discontent,  but  after 
the  mu.slc  had  been  dispatched  and  the 
soloists  had  been  engaged,  .and  that  Air. 
Schott  was  not  disposed  to  make  good 
the  damages  that  wo'uld  have  been 
caused  if  the  performances  had  been 
countermanded.  Furthermore,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Bayreuth  people  had 
persuaded  certain  singers  engaged  for 
Amsterdam  to  stay  away. 

Hahn’-S  ”La  Carmelite.”  in  which 
Calve,  took  the  part  of  Louis  de  la  Val- 
liere  is  said  to  be  a weak  and  sugary 
opera.  The  dress  rehearsal  was  almost 
postponed  because  some  one  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  theatre  objected  to  a 
first  performance  on  Saturday,  the  13th, 
especially  as  Allle.  de  la  Valliere  men- 
tioned in  her  memoirs  that  Sa.turday 
had  always  been  fatal  to  her.  But  Hahn 
need  not  worry  over  the  reception  of  his 
opera.  He  has  Just  inherited  $35,000  and 
a fine  house  from  Mrs.  AIory-Laurent, 
who  long  ago  sung  at  the  Gaite  Theatre. 

Vv'e  read  the  other  day  of  a -woman 
in  New  York  who  owns  more  than  fifty 
wigs.  “There  are  several  tints  of  hair, 
and  there  are  varied  styles  of  coiffure. 
The  Colors  range  from  a Titian  red  to 
a deep  brown.” 


But  a bald-headed  woman  needs  a 
kindly  di.sguise.  There  are  remedies 
recommended  by  the  wise.  Snails 
plucked  out  of  their  houses,  pounded 
wit’ll  horse-leeches,  bees,  wasps  and 
salt— an  equal  quantity  of  each  will 
make  hair  to  grow  if  the  head  be 
anointed  with  the  moisture  from  this 
mixture  after  it  has  been  buried  eight 
days  in  a hotbed.  Croton  oil  is  al.so 
said  to  start  the  hair.  The  Rev.  John 
AVesley  used  to  rub  his  head  morning 
and  evening  with  a ray/  onion  and  he 
then  applied  honey.  Is  not  a wig  pre- 
ferable to  any  one  of  these  remedies? 


Some  may  protest  against  her  “van- 
ity” and  hint  that  at  her  age,  for  she 
is  presumably  at  least  mature,  she 
should  be  thinking  of  the  tomb  and 
the  future  life  rather  than  of  her  per- 
sonal appearance;  but  we  sympathize 
wit'll  her  intentions  and  applaud  her 
frankness. 


A bald-headed  man  is  often  a grand, 
a heroic  sight.  There  is  the  high  and 
polished  dome  of  thought;  there  js  the 
head  with  striking  bumps  and  crevices, 
the  head  of  no  ordinary  mortal;  there 
is  the  broad  expanse  that  begins  Ju.st 
above  the  fat  and  purple  neck,  at  fir.st 
with  a slight  fringe  of  hair,  and  thfen 


Painted  wigs  were  known  to  the  an- 
cient Romans,  but  they  were  worn  by 
men,  not  by.  women.  And  yet  how  of- 
ten in  the  course  of  the  centuries  have 
women  envied  other  women  on  ac- 
count of  the  shade,  not  neces.sarily  the 
length  of  their  hair.  There  was  a period 
y/hen  the  superb  brunette  with  tresses 
of  ebony  wept  and  sulked  until  a meta- 
morphosing lotion  came  to  her  aid.  The 
chemical  blonde  was  the  glory  of  Venice. 
Look  over  Holbein’s  portraits  of  illus- 
trious persons  of  the  court  of  Henry 
VIII.;  were  all  the  beauties  blonde  from 
birth?  Elizabeth  wore  false  hair,  said 
Paul  Hentzner,  the  traveler,  “and  that 
red.”  Queen  Margot,  ashamed  of  her 
gloriously  black  hair,  covered  it  with 
ashy  locks  clipped  from  the  heads  of 
her  pages.  But  to  pursue  this  line  of 
investigation  would  be  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  noble  dames. 


rnfirt!,  li'i  t long,  la  vvide  acrn.si 
th.  8houidvr.s,  5 f, . . ip...p  from  thi- 
hr.  astbonc  io  the  ba-..k,  with  teeth  each 
about  the  .size  of  an  ox's  foot,  wilii 
shin  bones  that  measured  each  I feet. 

Do  not  think  fic  a moment  that  tin 
art  of  circus  advertising  was  unkm;-.  , 
to  our  ance.stors.  Tiiere  were  not  per- 
naps  so  many  polysyllabic  words;  tliere 
was  not  so  much  artful  alliteration,  init 
tlicro  was  a brave  and  nervou.s  slyh 
and  no  one  of  the  old  school  could  liavo 
been  lured  into  characterizing  ids  circus 
as  a "grand  monolilpp(c  entertainment.” 
The  following  extract  from  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  Royal  Circus  in  1772  is 
an  excellent  instance  of  the  direct  ap- 
peal to  curiosity; 

“Hughes  wltli  the  celebrated  Sobieskl 
Clementina,  the  famous  Allss  Huntley, 
and  an  astonishing  Young  Gentleman 
(son  of  a Person  of  Quality),  will  ex- 
hibit at  Blackfriars  road  more  ex- 
traordinary things  than  ever  yet  wit- 
nessed. such  as  leaping  over  a Horse 
IO  times  without  stopping  between  the 
Springs— Leaps  the  Bar  Standing  on  the 
Saddle  with  his  back  to  the  Horse’s 
Tail,  and— vice  versa;  Rides  at  full  speed 
with  his  right  Foot  on  the  Saddle  and 
his  left  Toe  in-his  Alouth;  two  Surpris- 
ing Feet.  Mrs.  Hughes  takes  a fly  and 
fires  a Pistol-rides  at  full  speed  stand- 
ing on  pint  pots— mounts  pot  by  pot, 
higher  still,  to  the  terror  of  all  who 
•see  her.  H.  carries  a lady  at  full 
speed  over  his  head — surprising.  The 
young  gentleman  will  recite  verses  of 
Ills  own  making,  and  act  Alarc  Antony 
between  the  leaps.” 


As  long  as  one  fashion  in  the  hue  of 
hair  succeeds  another,  it  is  short-sight- 
ed to  dye  the  hair  a determined  color, 
or  to  confine  oneself . to  a party-wjg 
and  a house-wig.  The  New  York  wo- 
man is  far-seeing  as  well  as  artistic.  Is 
she  tired  of  black?  She  chooses  chest- 
nut; and  then  if  her  latest  ball  dress 
should  clash  with  chestnut,  how  easy 
for  her  to  be  harmonious  from  crown 
to  sole.  A shade  for  each  nuance  of 
bodice,  ribbon,  jewel.  And  the  honesty 
of  her  changes  at  once  disarms  malice. 
A friend  may  say  to  her  without  a 
sneer:  ”How  well  your  purple  hair 

goes  with  your  green  gown!  There  are 
not  many  of  us  who  could  wear  such 
a combination.” 


W.  T.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “You 
said  a few  days  ago  in  the  Talk  of 
the  Day  that  Venezuela  means  ’LMtie 
Venice.’  Why  was  this  name  applied 
to  the  country?” 

Maracaibo  was  the  place  which  gave 
the  name  Venezuela.  V/hen  Ojeda  dis- 
covered the  lake  in  1199,  he  found  lake- 
dweliers  living  in  houses  built  on  the 
Venetian  foundation  of  piles,  and  he 
at  once  thought  of  the  name  Venezue- 
la, ’’Little  Venice.”  This  name  at  last 
extended  to  the  whole  country. 


The  friends  of  Elizabeth  Parkinson 
who  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera-Co- 
mique,  Paris,  last  month  were  remarked 
by  the  Parisian  critics.  ”It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  have  ever  been  more  Amerit 
cans  gathered  under  one  roof  in  Paris. 
It  was  perhaps  something  of  a shock 
to  see  the  dress  of  so  many  transat- 
lantic vis-itors  unconventional.  The 
tailor-made  gown  is  hardly  suitable  to 
such  an  ocasion.”  And  so  it  Jars  Amer- 
ican visitors  in  Paris  to  see  concert 
singers  or  wedding  parties  in  the  day 
time  in  what  is  described  as  full  even- 
ing dress.  There  are  many  things  that 
are  purely  a geographical  affair.  Thus 
during  the  short  opera-season  in  Bos- 
ton, when  there  is  any  attempt  at  dis- 
play in  dress,  the  display  ends  at  the 
waist.  Any  ordinary  skirt  is  donned, 
for  the  wearer  argues  that  as  she  is 
not  on  exhibition  in  a box  and  as  there 
is  ho  broad  and  long  corridor  for 
walking  between  the  acts,  why  should 
she  wear  a costly  skirt  that  will  surely 
be  hidden  and  yet  possibly  trampled 
under  the  hoofs  of  men. 


This  is  a day  to  be  observed  solemnly 
by  all  tiiat  thinli  nobly  of  the  human' 
race,  for  on  Jan.  11.  1613,  masons  dig- 
ging near  tlie  ruins  of  a castle  in  Dau- 
pliine,  in  a field  long  known  as  the 
Giant’s  Field,  discovered  a huge  brick 
tomb,  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet. 
There  was  a gray  stone  set  in  the  brick 
and  on  the  stone  was  carved,  ’"Theuto- 
bochus  Rex.”  When  the  tomb  was 
opened  they  found  a human  skeleton 


There  is  no  more  .agreeable  reading 
than  the  confession  of  a scamp,  wltnes.s 
the  memoirs  of  Cellini  and  C.asanova. 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  the  lives  of  cel- 
ebrated pirates,  and  of  certain  generals 
and  statesmen.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
Journal  and  letters  of  Air.  Underwood 
are  not  accessible  to  the  many.  Air. 
Richard  Pryce  has  dug  tlie  man  hlra- 
.self  out  of  the  rubiiish  of  the,  early 
nineteenth  century,  or  he  has  invented 
him;  it  matters  little.  And  Air.  Under- 
wood had  his  colleagues  in  polite  letter- 
writing  and  in  keeping  a diary.  Here  is 
a delightful  extract  from  an  unktiov-n 
artist: 

’•June  20— Addrcs.sed  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond under  the  name  of  John  Stnith: 
case,  leg  amputated,  out  of  work  for 
six  months,  and  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren starving.  Result.  £2.  Not  amiss, 
but  hope  to  be  more  successful  next 
lime. 

June  25-Letter  to  Pishop  of  London; 
name,  vVilli.am  Anderson;  case,  licensed 
clergyman  of  the  C'hurcli  of  England, 
hut  unemployed  for  four  years,  and 
wife  dead  three  weeks  ago,  leaving  five 
motherless  children.  Result,  no  go;  too 
old  a biid  to  be  caught  with  chaff. 

“Juno  30-Addressed  Sir  Peter  Dur- 
liam;  case,  lost  a leg  and  arm  in  the 
service;  was  one  of  his  men  on  board 
the  ship  Pallas;  great  destitution;  not 
even  as  much  as  to  get  my  timber  leg 
repaired,  being  broken  by  accident; 
name.  Jack  Scraggs;  Result,  £5;  Sir 
Peter  a regular  trump;  drink  his  health 
in  a bottle  of  best  Aladeira;  have  -Pt 
him  again  in  a fortnight  or  so.” 

i So  Air.  Whitney  is  no  longer  librarian  j 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  an-  | 
other  rules  in  his  place.  The  position  . 
of  a librarian  might  be  an  enviable  ^ 
one  if  there  were  no  trustees  to  confer 
with,  no  letters  to  dictate,  no  subor- 
dinates to  govern,  no  policy  to  be 
framed,  no  bother  of  any  kind.  We 
.should  like  to  be  librailan  if  we  were 
allowed  at  a handsome  salary  to  sit 
undisturbed  in  a well-ventilated  room 
and  read  books  all  day,  especially  books 
that  are  starred.  The  fact  that  a booK 
is  starred  at  once  arouses  curiosity 
even  when  the  .subject  is  drearily  re- 
spectable and  the  book  is  written  in  a 
remotely  foreign  language.  The  modern 
librarian,  however,  seldom  has  time  to 
read  a book.  His  position  is  moi-e  de- 
plorable than  that  of  Tantalus,  tor 
mental  torture  is  more  agonizing  than 
physical. 

In  former  days  a librarian  was  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  with  literary  his- 
tory, the  mechanism  of  printing,  and 
the  arts  associated  with  printing,  as 
drawing,  painting,  engraving.  He  was 
able  to  give  an  exact  description  of  any 
rare  or  curious  work;  to  identify  the 
date  of  a manuscript  by  the  hand- 
writing of  the  period ; to  be  skilled  in 
medals.  He  was  a master  of  classifica- 
tion. He  was  not  the  priest  of  any 
cult,  the  minister  of  any  sect,  the  chief 
of  any  faction,  a member  of  any  coterie, 
a member  of  any  academy,  not  even  a 
candidate  for  any  academy,  the  fanati- 
cal partisan  of  any  system.  He  was  to 


the  general  public  a talking  library;  a 
sure,  affable  and  prudent  guide  to 
curious  youth;  a useful  colleague  to  pro- 
fessors. Such  a librarian,  they  say, 
was  Demetrius,  who  organized  the 
library  at  Alexandria;  and  such  a one 
was  Guillaume  Bude,  first  librarian  to 
Francis  I. 


Just  as  the  successful  college  president 
today  is  he  that  raises  sums  of  money 
for  his  college,  so  the  great  librarian  of 
1903  is  he  that  secures  sufficient  quanti- 
ties of  anthracite  coal,  for  soft  coal  is  a. 
sworn  enemy  to  books. 


The  most  gorgeous  sunset  Is  that 
which  awakens  memories  in  the  be- 
holder. The  sunset  itself  is  nothing,  if 
he  does  not  remember  when  some  loved 
one  watched  with  him  the  death  of  the 
day  or  if  he  does  not  mourn  the  absence 
of  some  one  that  might  watch  it  by  his 
side. 


The  confession  of  a gambler  who 
squealed  on  Mr.  Canfield's  place  of  en- 
tertainment and  methods  of  play  In 
New  York  is  mighty  interesting  reading, 
wnether  the  charges  made  therein  be 
true  or  false.  There  are  curious  slang 
expressions  that  invite  discussion.  The 
word  "gambler”  itself  was  characterized 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a cant  word;  and 
how  delightful  Ills  definition;  "A  knave 
wliose  practice  it  is  to  invite  the  un- 
wary to  game  and  cheat  them."  The  j 
polite  word  was  gamester. 


coach  from  Port^outh,  N.  H.,  to  Sa- 
vannah. Devi  Pease,  a master  mind 
in  transportation  matters,  undertook  a 
part  of  the  contract,  and  arranged  a 
line  of  mall  coaches  to  ply  between 
Boston  and  New  Y'ork.  One  coach 
went  from  Boston  to  Spencer,  anoth- 
er thence  to  Hartford,  whence  a third 
went  to  Stratford,  and  a fourth  from 
Stratford  to  New  Y'ork.  Pease  thought 
the  service  would  continue  in  similar 
style  as  far  as  Georgia,  and  the  long 
succession  of  coaches  he  called  "a  line 
of  stages.”  He  himself  literally  con- 
ducted a line  of  stages,  and  when  he 
issued  his  advertisements,  early  in 
1786.  he  could  not  reasonably  guess  that 
the  English  language,  all  over  tne 
globe,  would  call  a regular  public  con- 
veyance between  two  points  a line,  yet 
such  Is  the  fact.  And  following  Levi 
Pease,  we  say  stage  line,  freight  line, 
steamship  line.  What  a pity  that  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  should  be 
imperfect  in  that  part  of  our  language 
which  was  evolved  here  and  accepted 
In  the  old  country.  What  a story  its 
latest  number  could  have  made  of  Lily 
Whites,  of  Limed  Eggs,  of  Limited 
Trains,  of  Linotyping.  X.  X.  X. 


then  at  a signal  frorn^ie  head  waiter 
the  guests  arose.  Shook  hands  fer.'cnt 
ly  at  parting,  but  without  any  produc- 
tion of  sworn  affidavits  as  to  the  hon- 
esty of  the  enjoyment  Just  behind  them. 

I was  a member  of  this  club  for  two 
years,  and  I assure  you  those  silent 
evenings  are  among  my  choicest  mem- 
ories. 

Lest  you  accuse  me  of  trifling  with 
your  credulity.  i hasten  to  add  that  we 
were  not  deaf  mutes,  and  we  were 
without  a keeper.  Among  the  regular 
members  of  the  club  were  a leading 
comedian  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre, 
a brilliant  essayist  and  journalist,  a 
banker,  a lawyer,  two  physicians— all 
men  wiiose  wit  and  fancy  and  shrewd 
observation  were  well  known  in  cafe, 
restaurant,  club,  society— everywhere,  in  ! 
short,  except  by  their  own  firesides. 

LUCIBN  B.  HENDERSON. 


I &J.'#  ■ 


Vienna  still  'stands  foremost  among 
European  capitals  in  the  number  of 
suiclde-s.  * • • Most  of  the  deaths  are 
attributed  to  love  and  hunger." 

"Sllll  stands  foremost"?  Twenty  years 
ago  Paris  led  easily  all  other  cities  In  » . * 

this  tragic  race  for  fame.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  spread  and  cultiva-  j 
tion  of  Brahms's  music  in  'Vienna  have 
put  that  city  far  ahead  of  her  compel-  P* 
Itors. 


Take  for  instance  the  expression 
"brace-game,"  or  the  "crooked  box 
lever,  rotary,  front-plate,  end-squeeze" 
used  in  faro.  When  did  "brace"  for  , 
crooked  come  in?  But  we  miss  old,  j 
familiar  terms.  Does  any  gambler  of 
today  describe  a card  that  has  lost  three 
times  in  one  deal  as  an  "antl-goss”  or 
a "hotel”?  Is  the  ring  with  a sharp 
point  on  the  inner  side  worn  by  the 
dealer  still  called  a "gaff”?  Is  the  last 
card  In  the  box  the  "hock”?  Are  chips 
of  t2'>,  $50  and  $100  "lamas"?  "Playing 
on  velvet"  is  an  old.  old  phrase;  but 
is  a big  player  ever  called  a "russer”? 
Is  the  top  card  in  the  box  still  the  "zod- 
iac’ or  "soda”?  Is  the  "tell-box"  still 
used  to  the  dismay  of  the  dealer?  Per- 
haps the  Providence  Journal  will  tell 
us,  for  all  queer  boxes,  according  to 
the  confession,  are  made  in  Providence. 
There  Is  no  truer  statement  in  this 
same  confession  than  this:  "The  odds 

are  enough  against  a player  without 
working  any  crooked  roulette  wheel.” 


No  wonder  that  the  land  owners  who 
have  so  long  fancied  themselves  exclu- 
sive at  Beverly  and  neighboring  shore- 
to'ft'ns  view  with  alarm  and  disgust  the 
prospect  of  trolley  cars  rumbling  near 
or  through  their  domains.  Privacy  will 
soon  be  the  most  extravagant  of  luxu- 
ries. Even  the  rich  ■will  be  driven  finally 
to  Patagonia,  which  is  still  the  country 
of  enormous  distances.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Patagonia  It  is  often  five  days’ 
ride  to  the  nearest  farm.  The  standard 
of  holdings  is  the  square  league.  One 
farm  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  400  square 
leagues  in  extent.  There  is  a refuge 
for  tlie  oppressed  rich;  but  their  grand- 
sons will  probably  see  the  establishment 
of  the  Patagonian  trolley-line  system. 
Then  will  the  mylodon,  the  gigantic 
pre-historlo  ape,  leave  his  forest  home, 
drawn  out  by  the  unusual  sounds. 


The  yearly  essay  on  how  to  stand  and 
walk  gracefully  appeared  Sunday  in  a 
New  York  newspaper  i-  the  section  that 
Is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  women, 
and  we  read  it  ■with  pleasure.  The  wo- 
men of  this  city  might  read  it  with 
profit.  For  participation  in  manly 
sports  has  given  many  of  our  young 
w'omen  a manly  striae  which  is  not 
without  arrogance  when  it  is  anything 
more  than  a merely  grotesque  gait. 


It  anyone  is  interested  in  the  statis- 
tics of  suicide  he  should  consult  "Le 
Suicide  anclen  et  moderne,”  by  A.  Le- 
goyt.  Alt,hough  the  book  was  published 
in  Paris  in  1881,  it  is  a volume  of  per- 
manent value,  for  it  is  a monument  of 
learning  and  of  personal  investigation. 

The  bibliography  putaltshod  as  an  ap- 
pendix is  not  the  least  important  feat-  ^ 
ure.  All  modern  students  of  suicide  i q-)  i 
must  found  their  education  on  Legoyfa  ! j,|p 
observations  and  conclusions.  S„ 


Irii^  t 
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Is  tliere  anyone  today  that  can  eclipse  (jitliWS 


Slang  is  an  inexhaustible  study,  one 
that  is  full  of  surprises.  In  the  New 
York  of  the  fifties  "boodle”  was  a quan- 
tity of  bad  money,  and  the  "boodle-car- 
rier" was  the  man  that  carried  the 
bulk  of  the  counterfeit  money  to  be 
passed,  to  give  a piece  at  a time  to  the 
"shover"  and  to  receive  the  good  money 
in  change. 


Some  one  stated  the  other  day  that 
starboard  was  derived  from  the  abbre- 
viated Italian  "questa  borda  "— this  side, 
and  larboard  from  "quella  borda" — that 
side;  and  as  '‘sta  borda”  and  "la  borda" 
were  easily  confounded  port  was  sub- 
stituted for  "larboard."  And  so  one 
might  say  that  the  "star  boarder” 
was  so  named  because  he  sat  on  this 
side  of  the  landlady. 


"And  in  her  gait  the  goddess  was 
revealed.”  But  what  was  the  precise 
nature  of  this  revealing  gait?  Donna 
Rodriguez  said  of  her  Lady  Duchess 
to  Don  Quixote:  "Do  you  mark  that 
beauty  of  my  Lady,  that  smoothness 
of  her  face  that  Is  like  a polished 
sv  nrd,  those  two  cheeks  of  milk  and 
vermilion,  in  one  of  which  she  hath 
the  sun,  in  the  other  the  moon,  and 
that  state  with  which  she  goes,  tramp- 
ling and  despising  the  ground,  as  if 
she  went  dealing  of  health  up  and 
dev.  n?”  An  artist  saw  Marie  Antoinette 
at  Versailles.  He  was  standing  in  a 
corner  of  a little  antechamber,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  pass  sideway  with 
lier  hoop,  for  the  doors  'v\'ere  narrow. 
"She  glided  by  him  in  an  instant,  as 
if  borne  on  a cloud.” 


the  glory  of  Mr.  Gallaspy  of  blessed 
memory,  who.  when  he  smoked,  always 
blew  two  pipes  at  once,  one  at  each  i 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  threw  the 
smoke  out  at  both  his  nostrils?  We  use 
the  very  words  of  his  biographer,  Thom 
as  Amory.  And  Mr.  Gallaspy.  even  un 


til  his  death,  drank  seven  ,n  hand;  "that  J jj.; 

- r- tlic  . vi»$tri 


is.  seven  glasses  so  placed  between  th«  i hi;lte! 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  that  in  drink- J, a op! 


ing  the  liquor  fell  into  the  next  glasses  ,,  «i 
and  thereby  he  drank  out  of  the  first  , 
glass  seven  glasses  at  once.”  A rare  ^ trill  I 
accomplishment,  but  Mr.  Gallaspy  warjuiiltj 
no  ordinary  toss-pot;  he  did  not  swal  ,i  SRos 
low  a quart  like  other  people,  "but  II  ; t.i.v 
it  was  a quart  poured  it  in  as  frort  -,/,- 
pitcher  to  pitcher.” 

Kirkby  lAinn  sang  Brangaene  at  th-j. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  ^ ednes  ^ 
day  and  Mr.  Henderson  °f  the  Su,  • P ^ 


jUU  BJI  ^ - 

^h^  waVaBrangaene  to  defight  idoia  [ 


The  detail  of  any  adventurous  business 
is  interesting  to  timid  souls  who  stand 
agape  on  the  outside.  Some  years  ago 
a man  in  this  city  had  the  reputation 


According  to  the  Oxford  English  dic- 
tionary, larboard  comes  from  the  mid- 
dle English  "ladeborde”— or  "lathe- 
horde."  altered  in  the  16th  century  into 
"ler-leere-larboard" ; the  second  com- 
ponent is  Old  English  bord,  ship  s 
side;  the  origin  of  the  first  component 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  although 
some  would  connect  it  with  the  verb 
■lade,”  "taking  it  to  mean  'the  side  on 
I which  cargo  was  received,'  or  on  which 
1 deck  cargo  was  placed.” 


The  Bedouins  compare  the  movement 
of  a woman  that  walks  well  to  l-ho 
“slightly  swinging'’  gait  of  a thorough- 
bred mare,  who  bends  her  neck  and 
looks  from  side  to  side  as  she  pas.ses. 
In  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  beauties 
sway,  however  .slight  the  waist.  Peg 
Woffington  in  Charles  Reade’s  story 
placed  her  foot  on  the  ground,  "as  she 
might  put  her  hand  upon  her  lover's 
1 shculder."  The  haughty  daughters  of 
Zion  walked  with  stretched  forth  necks, 
j What  says  the  prophet  Isaiah?  “Walk- 
! ing  and  mincing  as  they  go.  and  mak- 
ing a tinkling  with  their  feet.”  A lan- 
guorous limp  has  led  mighty  rulers 
into  captivity. 


ters  of  German  traditions  of  song 
sang  out  of  tune  much  of  the  time  an  r 
scooped  up  and  down  her  intervals  1 j W 
Tmanner  merciless  to  her  hcaren  I 

Her  enunciation  of  the  text  was  CJ , 
tremely  bad.  It  was  quite  Imposslb  j 
to  tell  w'hat  .she  was  saying  at  time  . 
Furthermore  she  seemed  wholly  unab 
to  throw  herself  into  the  spirit  of  ti  ■ 
part.”  When  she  sang  here  m "Pa  | 
sifal”  her  intonation  was  uniform 
excellent.  Her  enunciation  Is  n I 
good,  there  is  no  need  of  a dispute  o\ 
it.  The  trouble  with  Mrs.  Lunn,  wl 
has  a luscious  alto  voice,  is  that  she 
singing  parts  not  suited  to  her. 
Brangaene  and  as  Kundry  she  Is  oft  | 
obliged  to  tje  passionate  in  her  wefJ 
upper  tones.  At  the  Symphony  cone.,; 
she  flatted  lamentably  on  the  isi 
scream  of  Gounod's  Sappho,  but  an  a 
has  no  right  to  attempt  such  high  ton 


. A 
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of  being  a brilliant  space-filler.  He 
was  called  on  suddenly  for  a two-column 
article.  Not  a moment  of  hesitation; 
nor  did  he  go  to  the  Public  Library.  He 
sat  down  and  wrote  a most  entertain-  ! 
ing  account  of  the  superstitions  of  - 
gamblers.  He  knew  no  gambler;  he  [ 
had  never  been  In  a gambling  house.  , 
He  simply  put  himself  in  the  place  of  | 
^ a gambler  and  imagined  what  his 
I superstitions  sliould  be.  It  was  a de-  ; 
I fightful  article,  written  with  the  superb  , 
i authority  of  a man  who  was  full  of ' 
I his  subject.  No  self-respecting  gambler 
j read  it  without  the  instant  resolve  to 
I adopt  all  the  superstitious  practices  de- 
' scribed. 


j "Ten  burglaries  in  block  of  million- 
j aires."  Where  might  you  more  reason- 
' ably  expect  active  and  successful  opera- 
I tlons?  And  furthermore  what  victims 
1 would  suffer  less?  Wealth  has  its  dls- 
I advantages  as  well  as  its  responsibil- 
ities. 


Orazlo:  Sn-ei-t.  did  you  like  the  feast? 

Arniida:  -Methouglit.  'twas  ga.v  enough. 

Orazio;  = "°‘' 

'Twas  dull:  all  men  spoke  slow  aud  emptily. 

Strange  things  were  said  hy  accident.  Their 
tongues 

L’ttei-ed  wrong  words:  one  fellow  drank  my 
death. 

Meaning  my  health;  another  called  for  poison, 

Instead  of  wine:  and  as  they  spoke  together. 

Voices  were  heard,  most  loud,  which  no  man 
owned: 

There  were  more  sUadows,  too,  than  there  were 

men; 

And  ail  the  air  more  dark  and  thick  than 
night 

tVas  heavy,  as  ’twerc  made  of  something 
more 

Than  living  breaths.  There  were  deep  hol- 
lows 

And  pauses  in  their  talk. 


One  of  the  noblest  dames  of  antiquity 
was  undoubtedly  Delilah.  She  had  no 
m.annish  strut,  no  golf-course-gait.  Be- 
deck’d. ornate  and  gay.  she  sailed,  to 
use  Milton's  verb: 

"Like  a stately  shin 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  th*  isles 
Of  Javan  or  (tadire. 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  Bll'd  and  streamers  w aving.  " 

’ And  she  smelled,  O so  sweetly,  of 
ambergris,  from  which  Dr.  Galopin 
would  infer  that  Delilah,  although  .a 
woman  of  the  Philistines,  was  .an  ash 
blonde,  just  as  Agnes  Sorel.  Diane  tie 
; Potier,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  had 
r hair  of  a chestnut  line,  gave  forth  a 
J natural  and  bewitching  odor  of  violets; 
i just  as  darkest  brunettes  of  white  skin 
exhale  the  perfume  of  ebony. 
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We  have  received  the  following  letter. 


Boston,  Jan.  6,  1903. 
Editor  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Why  the  American  "line."  or  Fall 
'.River  “line"?  The  New  England  Dic- 
tionary does  not  saj'.  and  begins  with 
a quotation  of  1848.  The  term  originated 
at  Boston,  in  1786,  and  if  it  had  a father, 

1 as  is  likely,  that  author  of  the  term 
was  Levi  Pease.  -A.nd  thereby  hangs 
;a  tale.  In  1785  Congress  took  it  Into 
' its  head  to  get  the'  mails  carried  by 
I ccaches.  partly  to  protect  the  mail 
1 from  robbers,  who  might  easily  get 
■ the  better  of  a lonely  mailrider.  partly 
j to  accommodate  travelers.  And  so  the 
1 mall  was  ordered  to  be  carried  by 


Boston.  Jan.  11.  1903. 
The  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Your  remarks  abo'it  dining  clubs  re- 
mind me  of  a group  of  men  who  were 
accustemed  to  meet  once  a month  for 
several  year.s  in  Dresden.  There  were 
never' over  eight  at  the  table  and  some- 
times onlv  fo’jf  sat  down.  When  they 
eame  together  they  shook  hands  heartily 
and  looked  volumes  at  each  other;  but 
.To  word  was  spoken.  There  were  no 
empty  compliments,  no  anecdotes  or 
stories  purely  or  "impure’iy  contider. 
lial-'  preliminary  to  the  dinner;  there 
j were  no  boi.-terous  anticipations  of  the 
* feast.  At  table  no  word  was  spoken. 

1 except  possibly  as  the  expression  of  a 
1 wish  for  salt,  or  pepper,  or  bread.  After 
the  coffee  was  served  friendly  glances 
were  directed  toward  each  other;  there 
were  healths  propo.sed  in  pantomime, 
there  was  gregarious  and  refreshing 
silence  until  digestion  was  well  at  work; 


No  amorist  has  eulogized  in  raptur- 
ous song  tlio  manly  stride  of  a woman, 
and  no  s.nir  moralist  with  averted  face 
has  censured  maiden  or  matron  for  r-tiiT. 
angular  gait.  How  did  the  goddess 
walk  to  c.all  forth  the  famous  fine  of 
Virgil’’  Surely  she  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  for  a ploughman  or  a jockey. 

I Nor  do  we  believe  that  she  glided 
swiftly  from  sight  as  though  diawn  on 
castors  In  a set  groove. 


Punch  publishes  entertaining  musi 
gossip  in  1920  when  Humpers  Chenc 
great  symphonic  poem  will  be  produc 
"The  work  in  question,  which  is  ( 
titled  Tohu  va  Bohu,  is  a superbly  s'" 
cessful  attempt  to  express  in  musi 
terms  the  salient  features  of  the  fo 
millions  of  years  which  elapsed  betw 
the  cooling  of  the  earth’s  crust  and 
birth  of  Khu-fu  (alias  Cheops), 
great  Pyramid  builder.  It  is 
twenty-two  movements,  and  auK» 
length,  complexity  of  structuie, 
sonority  of  orchestration,  J 

efforts  of  all  composers,  ancient 
modern.  The  full  score  . 

large  folio  volumes,  each  weighing  cj 
on  two  hundred-weight.  To  give 
scenic  effect  to  this  massive  b 
..Liiuiiieiiial  manifestation  of  the  i 
tonic  Zeitgeist,  the  King'.s  Hall 
been  entirely  redecorated  by  a film 
Berlin  upholsters,  and  only  German 
be  allowed  to  be  spoken  in  the  in 
vals.” 
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"Motion  is  lieautiful  as  it  implies 
either  continuity  or  gradual  change.” 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Hazlitt,  who 
was  enamored  of  everything  that  is 
beautiful.  But  when  motion  is  contra- 
dictory to  itself— when  there  are  inter- 
ruptions. jerks,  bumps— then  there  can 
be  no  beauty.  How  superb  the  flight 
of  the  turkey-buzzard:  Charles  Lamb’s 

Hester  had  "a  springy  motion  in  her 
gait,  a rising  step,"  but  they  were  in- 
dications of  joy  and  pride,  w-hich  en- 
chanted the  beholder  and  did  not  call 
to  mind  a summer  horse  with  the 
spring-halt.  The  woman  of  the  most 


riotous  health  should  always  suggest 


The  Sun  pays  Miss  Maud  Powell, 
violinist,  a high  compliment 

adds;  “Here  in  her  own  city  sh<| 
prized  by  the  few  who  know  what  1 
art  is.  but  she  is  not  given  opport 
ties  to  be  heard.  Instead,  chile 

and  pigmies  are  imported  from  abroi 

Another  tenor  will  soon  descend 
on  us.  Barney  Landesman,  the  soi 
Rus’sian  parents,  began  life  as  a nc 
boy  and  bootblack.  -*-e  intelligent  r( 
er  will  at  once  see  the  future  greatr' 
of  the  lad.  Nearly  all  railway  pf‘" 
dents  are  popularly  supposed  to  li « 
laid  their  schemes  of  ultimate  gi  H 
ness  when  they  carried  ice  water 
popcorn  in  the  trains.  Landesm  I 
voice  attracted  attention.  It  was  at 
a high  soprano;  when  it  changed 
turned  into  a tenor  “of  remarkable  I 
er  and  purity."  Bernard  Landino,  anijf 
is  now  known,  has  already  trav 
with  Mascagni,  and  therefore  and  th  a 
by  gained  valuable  experience.  Pn  • 

I am  mistaken  Landino  came  I ** 
Cleveland,  where  he  first  studied. 
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'.urope  it  is  the  cab  driver  or  tlie 
llion  who  makes  his  fortune  as  a 
Wachtel  and  Boetei  are  by  no 
IS  tlie  oniy  ones.  Krauss,  the  Wagr- 
enor.  was  a waiter  in  a restaurant; 
that  is  probabiy  wliy  he  made  .suoli 
:js  at  the  Adams  House  when  they 
him  tliat  smoking  was  not  allowed 
le  general  dining  room.  As  an  ex- 
ber  of  tlie  profession  lie  thought 
A’alters  might  have  made  an  excep- 
in  his  case;  and  should  Siegfried. 

liibrd  hero  tiiat  knew  not  fear, 
doin  a cigar  on  account  of  some 
Ish  American  prejudice?  But  Sleg- 
d wis  borne  by  vulgar  Iiands  from 
diiii;  g room,  together  witii  his  chair. 

:uid(  Debussy,  whose  “Pelleas  et 
isan  ife"  is  still  a drawing  card  at 
Opc  Comique,  Piris,  is  at  work 
an  cgera  fovnded  on  “As  You  Dike 
Has  an  opera  ever  been  written 
1 Rosalind  as  a heroine?  What  sort 
1 chi^racter  would  Touchstone  be  in 
ic?  A tiresome  person,  probably; 
.IS  Mercutio  in  Gounod’s  “Romeo 
Juliet’’  is  a sorry  figure.  Jacques 
nurse  would  he  a bass  with  a beard; 
yet  the  true  Jacques;  was  probably 
ler  fastidious  in  his  dress  and  spoks 
i tl'.in  acid  voice.  He  should  be 
gh  tenor,  just  as  Samsen  in  Saint- 
is  opera  should  have  been  a bari- 
or  a,  bass.  I see  how  Debussy 
1 his  love,  of  impres.sions  in  music 
well  be  fascinated  with  the  wood- 
life  and  the  sweet  mystery  of  the 
h Rosalind.  To  attempt  to  follow 
kespears’s  play  closely  would  be 


varez  sang  tlie  part  of  Canio  in 
Igliacci”  for  the  first  time  on  any 
■e  at  the  Metropolitan  Jan.  5.  Per- 
! he  was  spurred  to  it  by  the 
gilt  of  the  creation  of  the  part  in 
^ by  Jean  de  Reszke.  The  opera 
f did  not  please  the  Parisians.  They 
ired  the  song  at  the  end  of  the 
act,  but  they  found  the  greater 

tof  the  music  brutal  and  yet  in- 
'tive.  Furthermore  the  manager 
he  opera  house  was  severely  criti- 
H for  allowing  the  work  to  be 
|l'd  to  the  repertory.  The  critics  re- 
id  him  that  the  object  of  the  Nallon- 
cademy  of  Music  is  to  maintain  and 
Durage  French  com.posers.  as  well  as 
preserve  the  glorious  national  tra- 
ms. As  it  is,  manj’  French  com- 
\ TS  are  obliged  to  go  to  Brussels, 
ite  Carlo  or  even  to  Germany,  un- 
they  are  willing  to  leave  tlieir 
luacript  scores  in  their  portfolios. 

!isfe  Rose  Louise  Samuels,  a young 
iilst,  whose  home  is  Jamestown, 
Y^,  a pupil  of  Ysaye,  has  been  play- 
1 Berlin.  Angers  and  other  for- 
pwns.  A French  critic  began  his 
wiig  review  as  follows:  “Miss  Sam- 
? terns  a Burne-Jones  descended 
w is  frame.  In  the  attitude  and  cut 
ithc  fact  she  has  the  pre-Raphaelite 
)f  the  young  virgins  wno  stand 
fithe  Golden  Stair  or  on  the  border  of 
■lY lus'  Mirror.  Ruskin  would  like  to 
f led  her  hands  with  his  dear  May 
B'lmoies.”  I quote  from  the  Musi- 
cs Odirier  (N.  Y.):  “In  the  attitude 
jt  ciA  of  the  fact’’  is  no  doubt  intend- 
“in  the  attitude  and  cut  of  the 
therwise  many  will  have  to 
Ble  * up. 

p i.s  a pleasant  story  about  Doni- 
^<ti|  published  in  the  Era  (London): 
"lel  master  died  at  Bergamo  in  1S48, 
wile  Northern  Italy  surged  with  the 
tl- .Austrian  upheaval  under  Charles 
lerc,  and  during  an  autopsy  of  the 
y a shell  fell  in  the  room,  scatter- 
1 the  doctors,  who  left  the  body  be- 
ll them,  and  it  was  afterwards  hur- 
illl.v  wrapped  and  bulled  by  a do- 
,8tic;  In  1850,  when  the  remains 
e exhumed,  the  head  was  found  to 
missing,  and  an  appeal  was  made 
advertisement  for  Us  restoration.  A 
ll-to-do  resident,  who  had  for  two 
,-;rs  been  using  a skull  as  blotting- 
idholder.  thought  it  answered  the 
'oription,  and,  being  found  to  exaet- 
I'flt  the  neck,  it  was  buried  with  the 

lir.  Victor  Benham,  “American  pian- 
and  composer,”  who  now  lives  in 
^land,  is  aggrieved  by  certain  para- 
: phs  which  have  been  published  in 
rling  Journals  of  New  York.  Mr. 
:iham  .Played  in  Boston  ten  years 
Elmore  ago.  He  then  included  in  his 
Vj8;ram  a “sonata  by  Saint-Saens 
; spite  of  the  fact  that  Saint-Saens 
er  wrote  a sonata  for  the  piano. 


When  I looked  nronmj  the  nssemltl.v  room 
the  lust  (lino  1 was  there,  nmi  fomul  ever.v 
glorious  girl  of  my  ncqunlntaiu’e  was  gone, 
ami  tliut  years  had  rendered  me  almost  unfit 
to  join  with  the  ladles  then  iircsent  in  the 
dancings  of  tlie  nigM.  a plillosophical  sadness 
came  powerfull.v  upon  my  mind,  and  1 eonld 
not  help  sighing  in  the  midst  of  harmony  and 
a blaze  of  eliarms.  This  life,  I saw.  was  a 
fleeting  scene  Indeed. 

Miss  Eustacia  went  wiUi  her  young 
niece  to  a dancing-party  the  other  night, 
and  she  described  the  scene  to  us  in  her 
calm  and  pleasant  fashion.  One  of  her 
potent  .spells  is  that  she  never  screams 
or  squeaks  or  giggles  or  sings  in  con- 
versation. Her  voice  is  reposeful,  riclily 
sombre,  the  voice  of  Monna  Lisa  speak- 
ing from  the  canvas  to  a trembling 
adorer. 


It  seems  Uiat  now  no  maiden  favors 
the  youth  with  a set  and  determined 
dance.  In  our  dancing  days,  names  were 
entei'ed  oti  a card  or  fan,  as  lliough  the 
swains  were  applying  for  membership 
in  a club.  The  coquette  would  pretend 
for  a while  that  all  her  dances  were 
taken,  or  she  would  forget  that  the  third 
waltz  was  promised  to  Jones,  and  when 
the  wretched  youngster  would  seek  her 
“with  all  the  trepidation  of  youth,”  he 
would  find  her  radiant  and  flippant  on 
the  arm  of  Ferguson,  whom  he  never  did 
lljce.  Now  there  is  one  preconcerted  and 
appointed  engagement,  the  supper-dance; 
but  the  other  dances  are  catch-as-cateh- 
can.  The  girl  is  pounced  upon,  whirled 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  some  other 
bird  of  prey  swoops  down  upon  the 
pavid  kid  and  wrests  her  from  his  rival, 
who  does  not  glare  or  say  “Sir-r-r!”  in 
a withering  tone,  but  proceeds  to  rob 
a youth  of  his  fair  capture.  The  girl 
herself  has  nothing  to  say,  no  more 
than  the  football  in  the  game. 


“The  trepidation  of  youthi”  The 
phrase'  is  Charles  Reade’s  when  he  de- 
scribes Alfred  addressing  Julia  in 
“Very  Hard  Cash”.  Today  youth  knows 
not  trepidation.  The  saying  of  Mi- 
chelet is  his  motto:  “The  male  animal 
is  very  fierce”.  The  modern  youth 
chooses  his  partner  in  the  dance  as 
men  of  certain  tribes  selected  wives  in 
the  dawn  of  the  world:  he  sees  her  and 
bears  her  off  in  triumph. 


There  are  four  matrons,  who  might 
be  called  umpires  and  referees.  To  them 
the  youths  bow  at  the  beginning  of  the 
exercises,  for  exercise  rather  than  en- 
tertainment is  the  word,  and  before 
they  leave  the  arena  again  they  bow 
to  the  matrons— that  Is  when  they  do 
not  forget  this  perfunctory  courtesy.  It 
is  a wise  youth  that  knows  his  own 
hostess. 

And  it  appears  that  the  “Portland 
Fancy”  is  in  fashion.  It  is  a violent 
sport,  and  a young  girl  pulled  and 
i hauled  and  well-nigh  torn  asunder  by 
; two  athletic  undergraduates  might  well 
recall  the  fact  that  “fancy”  is  a good 
old  term  for  the  prize-ring  or  those 
who  frequent  it, 

“Portland  Fancy”!  When  was  the 
I dance  introduced?  Is  it  as  old  as  “Speed 
I the  Plough,”  “Major  Malley's  Reel”, 
“The  Triumph”,  "The  Bridge  of  Lodi”; 
or  the  dances  once  well  known  in  New 
England,  ’’Old  Father  George”,  “Miss 
Foster's  Delight”,  “Petty  Coatee”.  "The 
Lady's  Choice”,  or  “Leather  the 
Strap” ! 

And  do  not  think  for  a moment  that 
dancing  was  looked  at  skew-eyed  in  the 
primmer  days  of  Boston.  There  was  a 
hall  here  in  1713  that  lasted  from  6 P. 
M.  to  3 A.  M.  “Abagail  Hutchinson 
was  entered  to  lern  to  dance”  in  1717. 
The  gravest  men  in  revolutionary  times 
all  over  the  land  then  frequented  by 
the  whites  danced  intrepidly;  thus  the 
great  and  good  General  George  AVash- 
ington  footed  it  with  wife  of  General 
Greene  for  over  three  hours  without 
once  sitting  down. 

Our  mail-box  is  stuffed  daily  with  all 
sorts  of  circulars,  appeals,  dodgers. 
Laundrymen,  manicurists,  curbstone 
brokers,  philanthropic  persons  who 
wish  us  to  be  made  rich  by  owning 
stock  in  some  strange  Western  mine, 
petition  us  confidently  and  in  confi- 
dence. But  here  it  is  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary and  as  yet  we  liave  not  received 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for 
Providing  Indigent  'Working  Girls  with 
Birds  and  Bottles.  The  society  was 
firmly  established  in  the  spring  of 
190J.  There  were  praiseworthy  efforts 
in  Boston  before  that  date  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  working  girls,  but 
they  were  scattering,  isolated,  without 
organized  system. 

Here  is  an  example  of  tlie  courteou 
and  daily  invitations  for  us  to  pull  our 


I boots  out  of  of  povcr3^^n<l  | 

I stand  oil  firm  rtnancl.vl  ground.  Tlic  | 
I "kylnd  gi'iiUcman”  lives  in  New  A'ork  i 
and  see  how  disinterested  lie  is: 

I Dear  Sir:  I have  a friend— an  Order 
Clerk  in  one  of  tlie  largest  Stock  Ex-  i 
cliange  house.s  on  the  "Street.”  who,  by 
virtue  of  liis  po.sition,  learns  occasion- 
ally of  a good  move  about  to  take  place 
in  the  market.  He  is  prevented  from 
taking  advantage  of  this  information  by 
reason  of  his  position,  but  nevertheless 
thinks,  that  as  others  profit,  .so  should 
I he.  He  i.s  no  tipster,  discretionary  brok- 
I er  or  adiisory  agent,  nor  (sic)  infor- 
mation bureau— neither  i.s  he  the  writer. 
We  ncitlier  ask  for,  nor  would  we  lian- 
die  any  moneys  sent  us.  You  handle 
your  own  money  entirely  and  select 
your  own  broker.  Will  you  agree  to 
carry  fifteen  shares  for  my  account 
if  I advise  you  of  these  movements  in 
advance?  Do  not  pay  me  a cent  un- 
till tlie  close  of  deal.  I simply  wire 
you  at  your  expense  when  to  get  in 
'and  when  to  close.  If  you  are  interest- 
ed, kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  and  I 
shall  .send  code  so  that  information  may 
be  entirely  private.  If  desired  I can 
refer  you  to  a iiumbei’  here  who  have 
of  late  been  receiving  this  information 
from  me  and  who  made  a large  amount 
of  money  thereby. 

A^ory  truly  yours, 

X.  X.  X. 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  the  heat 
units  of  various  kinds  of  fuel  obtainable 
for  one  cent.  “Coal.  $13  a ton,  23,000; 
Coke,  $10  a ton,  24,000.”  We  are  told 
this  by  a profc.ssor.  It  is  also  pleasant . 
to  learn  that  “over  26,000  tons  comes  by 
sail  and  by  steam,”  and  that  plenty 
of  anthracite  arrives  from  the  middle 
st'tes,"  but  is  coal  in  Boston  any  cheap- 
er, any  easier  to  get? 

AAi'o  are  told  that  Mrs,  not  Mr.  Mas- 
cagni is  the  one  that  upsets  the  plans 
and  temper  of  managers.  There  is  a 
story  that  it  was  she  who  saved  the 
manuscript  score  of  “Cavallerla  Rusti- 
cajia"  in  her  husband's  darkest  days, 
and  that  tlie  composer  has  a supersti- 
tious reverence  for  her  opinions.  i 

I A Baltimore  clergyman  spoke  recently 
; of  the  “superb”  life  of  Phillips  Brooks 
as  “an  evidence  of  Christianity.”  The 
term  “superb”  v/as  an  unfortunate  one, 
well-meant  but  unfortunate.  For  iiho 
the  word  “superb”  enters  inevitably  the 
thought  of  haughtiness,  pride,  pomp.  A 
superb  Christian  is  a contradiction,  or 
else  the  New  Testament  is  w’ithout 
meaning;  and  "the  superb  life”  of  a 
Christian  is  merely  a bit  of  hifalutin. 

Is  “drake-neck  blue”  merely  an  Amer- 
ican expre-ssion? 

How  are  we  to  shape  our  conduct  in 
this  world?  Here's  Dr.  Dixon  saying 
that  the  theatre  is  bad,  and  that  "to 
be  found  standing  before  vhe  average 
! thcalrical  poster  is  a reflection  on  one’s 
' P’lritv  of  mind”;  and  on  the  other  hand  [ 

I we  find  William  Hazlitt  w'riting  in  1817; 
“Wherever  there  is  a play-house,  the 
world  will  go  on  not  amiss.  The  stage 
not  only  refines  the  manners,  but  it  is  ' 
the  best  teacher  of  morals  * » »’  it 
stamps  the  image  of  virtue  on  the  mind 
, » * • jt  regulates  the  passions  • 

there  is  no  class  of  society  whom  so 
many  persons  regard  with  affection  as 
actors.” 

/ r,  //t?  J 

“The  best  poultry  exhibit  Boston  has 
ever  had.  " And  ye  no  one  has  traced  sat- 
isfactorily the  origin  of  the  expression 
“so  is  a hen.” 


And  how  many  bright-eyed  school 
children  fresh  from  the  show'  can  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  Milton’s  “tame  vil- 
latio  fowl"?  In  Clare's  line  “bawls  the 
restless  cock,”  is  “bawl”  the  proper  .re- 
alistic verb  for  the  ’’shrill  clarion”?  We 
miss  Ibsen’s  wild  duck  in  the  show,  ana 
it  is  a finer  bird  than  any  owned  by 
Mr.  Beals  of  Nahant  or  Mr.  Lockwood 
i of  Orleans  on  Cape  Cod,  painter  and 
lancier.  Due  d’Orleans. 


The  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  is  con- 
vinced that  the  elopement  of  his  wife 
’ was  due  to  temporary  mental  aberra- 
tion. Due  rather  to  absent-mindedness, 
I or  what  is  called  involuntary  abstrac- 
tion; or  perhaps  she  is  not  good  at  r;- 
I .nembering  faces  and  mistook  Mr.  Giron 
for  the  Crown  Prince.  In  future  the 
prince  should  always  wear  his  crown 
for  purposes  of  identification. 


It  seems  that  Mr.  Giron  has  a mania 
for  elopement,  but  a providence  shapes 
ins  course,  for  when  the  fit's  npon  him 
he  chooses  the  wife  of  a rich  man  or 
some  royal  personage.  The  prince  is 
willing  to  postpone  divorce.  A divorce 
can  always  wait;  it  is  a movable  fe.ist; 


and"the  chief  pleasure  no  doubt  is  in 
anticipation. 

How  angry  and  disgusted  would  the 
courteous  Peter  Marie  be  if  be  could 
read  the  stuff  that  pads  the  notices  ol 
his  death.  He  bad  collected  for  years 
miniature  of  New  York  women  famous 
for  their  beauty,  and  to  be  invited  by 
him  to  sit  for  a miniature  was  the  com- 
pliment of  compliments.  Now  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  padder.  "In  tlie  home 
where  he  passed  away  Mr.  Marie  could 
sec  in  rows  of  delicately  tinted  ivory 
faces  of  radiant  beauty.  • » • 

Where  are  they  now?  * * * Faces 

that  flashed  upon  him  as  their 
loveliness  first  dawned  upon  him 
in  tlie  heydey  of  youth  arc  seated 
now,  some  by  sorrow,  some  by  sin.  The 
loves,  tlie  delights,  the  triumphs,  the 
scandals  of  this  galaxy  of  beauty  crowd- 
ed in  upon  him,  for  his  intimacy  with 


t 


the  inner  life  of  Manhattan's  socially 
elect  was  marvellous.” 

"Seared  by  sin”?  "The  scandals  of 
this  galaxy”?  Is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Watterson’s  diatribes  against  the  most 
fashionable  are  charged  with  blistering 
truth?  Mr.  Marie  would  never  liave 
admitted  it.  He  would  have  been  the 
first  to  defend  the  glories  of  his  collec- 
tion. 


That  the  lives  of  an  audience  in  a 
theatre  were  endangerd  by  an  escape  of 
natural  gas  seems  to  have  been  invent- 
ed as  a sjiur  to  the  jaded  paragrapher. 


If  you  happen  to  find  arsenic  in  the 
house,  in  your  wife's  shopping  bag  or 
on  her  dressing  table,  do  not  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  is  plotting  your 
death.  A leading  physician  of  this  city 
told  us  Tuesday  that  in  his  practise  he 
found  many  arsenic-eaters  among  his 
female  patients  in  the  Back  Bay.  For 
arsenicophagy  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  peasants  of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol. 
S(iretimes  a longing  for  a fairer  com- 
plexion superinduces  arsenicism  or  ar- 
.stniasis.  Or  perhaps  your  wife  uses 
the  poison  for  a depilatory.  So  sleep 
peacefully  and  drink  your  coffee  or  beer 
without  blood-chiliing  suspicion.  Say 
to  yourself:  “If  she  can  stand  it,  I 
can.” 


A recent  visitor  to  Hampton  Court 
scratched  the  face  of  Henry  VIII.  as 
represented  in  the  family  group  as- 
cribed to  Holbein.  It  is  now  thought 
that  the  act  was  committed  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  anti-divorce  league.  One  of  the 
gu&rdia.ns  of  the  place  thus  explained 
the  act  of  vandalism;  “Ah,  to  you  and 
me  what  Henry  VIII.  did  may  not  seem 
a matter  to  bother  about  now.  It's 
past  and  done  with,  and  we  wouldn’t 
think  to  bear  any  personal  malice.  But 
women— well,  they’re  made  differently 
to  men.  They  don’t  forget.  You  take 
it  from  me,  sir — the  scratching  of 
Henry  VIII. ’s  face  was  the  work  of  a 
woman. ’’ 


Mr.  Edward  H.  Griggs  says  that  “Ic 
was  the  conscious  Intention  of  Dante 
I to  teach  the  deep  pilosophical  truths  of 
human  life,”  and  the  lecturer  c.xplains 
the  symbolism  of  the  dark  foi-est,  the 
! three  beasts,  etc.  A^irgil  is  not  our 
I old  friend  of  arma  virumque  cano,  but 
the  "unaided  intellect  in  its  struggle 
to  know  the  truth,”  and  Beatrice  is  ail 
sorts  of  wonderful  things,  anything  a:id 
everything  but  the  girl  whom  Dante 
loved  and  made  famous  in  song. 


; AA’e  doubt  if  many  will  be  encouraged 
by  such  explanations  to  read  Dante’.s 
poem.  Tlie  Inferno  is  far  better  known 
that  the  Purgatory  or  the  Paradise,  and 
why?  Because  it  is  a personal  docu- 
ment as  well  as  a thrilling  description 
of  fearful  punishments.  The  man 
Dante  put  his  private  and  politcal  foes 
in  hell  and  he  saw  to  it  that  they  suf- 
fered intensely.  The  small  boy  in  his 
dream  is  captain  of  a pirate  ship.  His  ? 
fiiends  are  uncicr-officers  and  sailors; 
the  boy.5  he  dislikes  walk  the  plank 
or  are  hanged,  cut  in  pieces  with  a 
cutlass,  filied  with  bullets.  Pie  ha.s  the 
spirit  of  Dante. 


The  word  allegory.  AATiat  harm  it  has 
done  to  Spencer  and  Runyan!  I 

done  to  .Spencer  and  Bunyan!  Readers  f 
are  afraid  of  the  allegory  in  “The  Faery  j 
Queen,”  and  yet,  as  has  been  well  said.  | 
the  allegory  will  not  bite  t!iem:  "if  > 

they  do  not  meddle  with  the  allegory,  • I 
the  allegory  will  not  meddle  w ith  them.’’  f 
The  youngster  reads  "Pilgrim's  ITpig-  |, 
less”  as  he  would  read  "Jack  the  Giant  ’ 
Killer,”  or  “Sinbad.”  Has  any  one  found  j 
symbolism  in  "Robinson  Crusoe”  or  ’ 
“Tom  Jones"?  A taste  for  allegory 
came  near  ruining  the  genius  of  Haw- 
thorne. V, 


Cnirtls  Guild  is  right;  Thei^^ should 
be  mf'morial  tah'ets  all  over  the  eitjr 
of  Boston.  ANTiat  a pity  that  no  one 
knows  the  hlrth-house  of  Kdgar  .\Ilan 
Poe.  the  supreme  name  in  the  literatur> 
of  .4merica:  A tavern  that  grave  Joy  to 
hundreds  and  then  disappeared  should 
be  commemorated  l..y  a tablet,  dhere 
might  be  mural  romembrance  som.'- 
where  in  Marlborough  street  ot  the  fact 
that  horse-cars  once  pas.sed  through 
that  grassy  and  weed-grown  lane. 


These  tablets  should  be  put  in  place 
while  there  are  men  ot  sound  memor.v. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Rome  thinks  that  monuments  and  ruins 
of  that  ancient  city  should  be  marked 
clearly  with  a marble  tablet  setting 
forth  the  ancient  names.  Archaeologists 
sr,.v  that  unfortunately  the  aulhorities 
are  not  in  unison  on  many  of  the  ruin.s 
which  the  nilnlstei  proposes  to  mark. 
Professor  Hiielscn.  for  instance,  says 


soci^y  notes.  'We  read  rtiose  notes 
with  genuine  pleasure  and  now  repuD- 
llsh  one: 

"Our  village  blacksmith.  Tiiomas  Ray, 
is  at  the  anvil  .gain.  He  was  rusticating 
a few  days  with  the  pleurisy.  Dick 
Bower’s  hammer  lies  idle  on  the  anvil 
part  of  the  time,  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  his  mother,  who  has  been  quite 
low  for  some  time.  We  have  a black- 
smith in  reser\-e  for  emergencies,  who 
is  ever  ready  and  willing,  and  he  knows 
how  to  fix  anything  from  a sewing 
machine  to  grain  binders.  The  ring 
of  his  anvil  is  heard  early  and  late. 
Bill  says.  ’.Make  hay  between  show- 
ers.' ’’ 


Some  may  smile  at  the  simplicity . of 
this  "society  paragraph,"  but  the  note 
is  as  interesting  to  tlie  good  people  of 
Cherrytree  as  any  note  concerning  "the 
rich  and  gay,  who  nightly  visit  the  re- 
splendent and  delusive  scenes  of  vi- 
tiated life  among  the  higher  orders" 
rroiessor  rtueistn,  lur  uisiaucc.  is  to  the  dwellers  in  Berlin.  Boston, 

the,  only  truthful  thing  that  could  be  | Budapest  or  Baltimore.  It  is  merely  a 
put  on  the  Temple  ot  Vesta  would  be;  question  ot  degree,  and  the  impartial 
■This  is  not  the  Temple  of  t'esta.  ’ Let  looker-on  is  as  much  pleased  to  learn 
there  be  accuracy  in  Boston.  Nothing  that  Melvin  Deeter.  who  cuts  logs  b> 
disconcerts  a stranger  so  much  as  to  the  hundred  not  by  the  day.  Is  going 

find  out  that  he  has  been  erroneously  to  move  his  saw  mill,  as  he  is  to  know 

_ - ..  1 - 1 - - 1 ..  ^ ^ 


This  is  an  old  storj-r"' It  Is  told'  in 
James  Morier's  entertaining  "Adven- 
tures of  Hajji  Baba."  which  was  pub- 
lished In  1824.  The  oriental  Gil  Bias  so- 
journing at  Baghdad,  was  attacked  "by 
a disorder  from  which  few  residents  as 
well  as  strangers  Baghdad  are  ex- 
empt, which  terminating  by  a large  pim- 
ple. as  it  dries  up,  leaves  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  skin.”  Hajji  was  Inconsola- 
ble on  account  of  his  disfigured  face, 
but  Osman  .4ga  said  to  him:  "If  you 
are  not  afflicted  with  any  greater  calam- 
ity than  this  in  life,  look  upon  It  as  a 
blessing:  although  one  side  of  your  face 
be  deformed,  still  the  other  Is  perfect. 
The  turquoise  is  the  perfection  of  color 
on  one  side,  but  is  black  and  dirty  on 
the  other;  still  it  is  a turquoise,  and  a 
precious  stone.  ” 


the  spirit  forgets  a crippled  or  ugly 
body.  Such  music  may  seem  to  the 
literal  obscure;  for  the  best  music  Is 
not  literal,  epigrammatic  or  distin- 
guished by  hard  common-sen.se. 


Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  allusion 
to  this  button  in  Burton's  description  of 
the  gorgeous  city,  nor  does  he  speak  of 
it  in  his  notes  to  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Bolls  and  pimples  wer-i  supposed  by  the 
Orientals  to  come  from  broken  hair- 


the  weekly  plans  of  the  Slapperdashes 
or  the  Hogsworths. 


■\\'e  sympathise  fully  with  Governof 
Ferguson  of  Oklahoma  in  his  warfare 
agalnstt  bloomers.  "While  I am  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  I will  see  that  our 
Institutes  do  not  countenance  such  ap- 
parel. I believe  in  the  young  women 


Furthermore  the  village  newspapers 
continue  to  publisn  the  good  old  brand 
of  poetry  that  is  flouted  today  by  poets 
of  the  Angora  school,  although  it  has 
cheered  and  delighted  thousands.  It 


parel.  I believe  in  t e joung  women  only  yesterday  that  we  read  in  a 

and  'girls  gettting  as  muc  goo  as  newspaper  of  a neighboring  coun- 

there  is  in  physical  culture  and  ath-  entitled  "A  Boy- 

letics,  but  it  is  going  too  far  when  the  Reminiscence.”  The  clergyman 

young  ladies  appear  m bloomers.  preaching  In  the  old-fashioned 

meeting  house  and  .saying  in  accents 


The  only  concert  this  week  of  import- 
ance is  the  piano  recital  to  be  given  to- 
morrow afternoon  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hope- 
kir..  In  Steinert  Hall.  The  Symphony 
orchestra  will  be  back  next  week  and 
Miss  Mary  Muenchhoft.  the  soprano, 
who  gave  pleasure  earlier  in  the  sea- 
i50n.  and  Miss  Maud  MacCarthy,  the 
violinist,  who  played  so  well  at  a Sym- 
phony concert,  will  give  recitals  re- 
spectively the  nineteenth  and  the 
twentieth,  in  each  instance  at  3 P.  M„ 
and  at  Steinert  Hall. 


Arthur  Hochmann,  a young  Russian- 
American  pianist,  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  Boston  on  the  evening 
^ Feb.  17  at  Steinert  Hall.  There  is 
a report  that  Adelina  Patti  purposes 
to  undertake  "for  the  very  last  time" 
an  American  tour,  when  she  will  bid 
us  a weeping  farewell.  She  has  said 
good-by  so  many  times  and  with  such 
soul-whacking  emotion  1 And  her  de 
mands  are  little.  She  wishes  $10,000  1 
down,  in  London,  as  a guarantee  ot  ] 
good  faith;  40,000  more  deposited  with  j 
the  accommodating  Rothschilds  ;10  days  | 
before  the.  tour  begins;  besides  $5000  tor^, 
each  concert,  and  wherever  the  receipts  j, 
of  a concert  exceed  $7500  she  is  to  re-  ij 
ceive  50  per  cent,  of  the  excess;  trans-  5 
portatlon  is  to  be  furnished  for  her  E 
and  her  suite  of  six  persons,  and  there  j! 
m.ust  be  a private  car  for  her,  her  ( 
husband,  the  Baron  Cederstroem,  and  i 
their  servants.  In  consideration  of  all  [ 
this  she  will  sing  some  familiar  aria.  ’ 
appear  in  a scene  from  some  familiar 
opera,  and  sing  that  sparkling  novelty, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home.” 


Richard  Burmeister  nt  New  York  has 
been  offered  and  he  has  accepted  the 
position  of  first  teacher  of  the  piano 
at  the  Dre.sden  Conservatory  of  Music. 
He  will  begin  his  work  there  on  Sept.  1, 


liv-r  L*  ox..  mix.* 

Bloomers  are  immoral  because  they  quite  strong,  our  punishment  comes  as 
are  hideous.  The  costume  ot  the  trap-  our  lives  move  along,  when  a rude 
eae  girl  is  much  more  decent.  And  person  stood  at  the  open  door  and 
to  think  that  the  dress  invented  b/  shouted  "That's  a lie!” 

Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer  was  first  publiciy  That  man's  a false  prophet,  he's  told  .vou  a 


worn  at  a ball  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  July 
■J.3,  1851!  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  the  editor  of 
a temperance  journal,  the  Lily,  pub- 
lished at  Senaca  Falls,  N.  Y.  She  ad- 
mired the  dress  ot  the  Polish  women, 
with  their  fur-trimmed  boots  and  short 
tunic  skirt.  The  bloomer  boots  were 
supposed  to  rise  some  throe  or  four 
inches  at  least  above  the  ankle.  "This 
boot,"  she  said,  "should  be  trimmed 
with  fur,  or  fancifully  embroidered, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  " 
She  also  suggested  that  the  boots 
should  be  made  waterproof.  Somehow 
or  other,  a young  woman  wearing  fur- 
trimmed,  waterproof  boots  at  a ball 
in  July  does  not  appeal  to  us.  The 
strangest  feature  of  the  passing  Bloom- 
er craze  was  that  the  costume  in- 
curred the  reproacli  of  immodesty. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  immodesty 
in  the  dress,  but  the  costume  was  and 
is  hideously  immoral. 


liel 


And  God  lias  decreed  that  h.r  me  he  shall 
die:  ■■ 

He  sped  up  the  aisle  with  but  little  restraint. 
While  some  of  the  ladies  sank  down  In  a 
faint. 


Mr  Wacldv  K.  C..  died  the  other  day 
and  the  English  journals  spoke  of  him 
as  a good  lawyer  and  a kindly  man. 
He  once  defended  a woman  indicted  for 
poisoning  her  husband.  The  circum- 
stantial evidence  broke  down,  and  she 
was  aco.uitted.  She  thanked  Mr.  -Wad- 
dy  effusively,  and  he  replied  with  a 
smile:  "I  accept  your  thanks,  madam, 
but  I should  not  like  you  to  cook  my 
dinner.”  If  ’-l.'n  "'AS  an  instance  of 
his  kindliness,  what.  pray,  was  Mr. 
AVaddy  when  he  was  brutal?  The  an- 
swer was  heartless,  caddish,  unpio- 
fessional. 


Mrs.  Ilopekirk  is  one  of  the  few  ^ 
pianists  who  have  the  courage  to  pro- 
duce unfamiliar  pieces.  She  is  never 
weary  ot  declaring  her  undying  devo- 
tion to  Beethoven  and  his  sonatas,  and 
she  is  inclined  to  favor  the  duller  ones 
—thus  Saturday  she  will  play  the 
"Good-bye.  Absence  and  Return”;  but, 
catholic  In  her  taste,  she  does  not  shy 
at  the  works  of  the  ultra-modren 
French  Russians.  Scandinavians.  Thus 
she  will  repeat  the  exquisite  little 
sketches  by  d'lndy  and  the  two  mood- 
pictures  by  Hebussy.  which  she  pro- 
duced here  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
with  Miss  Blanche  Best  she  will  play 
Binding’s  variations  in  B flat  for  two 
pianos  The  remainder  of  the  program 
is  given  up  to  Chopin.  Brahms  and 
Paganlni-Schumann. 


The  critic  of  the  Referee  (London) 
finds  one  ot  the  most  satisfactory  signs 
of  musical  progress  in  the  increased 
appreciation  ot  the  humorous.  "Our 
immature  composers  still  largely  af- 
fect the  grue.some  and  the  tragic; 
true  nobility  and  wit  only  come  with 
knowledge  and  wisdom.”  We  hav« 
heard  modern  English  music  of  "a 
humorous  nature,"  and  these  musical 
jokes  are  as  gloomy  and  depressing  as 
a London  fog. 


J ^ 0 


We  think  it  equall.7  .absurd  when  we  some-  . 
times  find  people  objecting  that  such  on  ac 
ilualnlance  of  theirs,  who  h.i8  not  an  Idea  n j 
his  head,  should  l>c  so  much  better  off  m 
the  world  than  they  are.  But  it  la  for  this 
very  reason;  they  have  preferred  the  Indul- 1 
gence  of  their  Ideas  to  the  mirsnlt  of  real-  , 
itlca.  It  Is  hut  fair  that  he  who  has  no  | 
ideas  should  have  something  In  their  stead.  | 
If  he  who  has  devoted  Ills  time  to  the  stud) 
of  beauty,  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  whose 
ohjeet  has  . een  to  govern  opinion,  to  form 
the  taste  of  others,  to  instruct  or  to  amuse 
the  imbllc.  succeeds  in  this  respecl-hc  has 
no  more  right  to  complain  that  he  has  not  a 
tille  or  a fortune  than  he  who  has  not  pu.- 
ehased  a ticket,  that  Is.  who  baa  taken  no 
means  to  the  cod.  has  a right  to  complain 
that  he  has  not  a prise  In  the  lottery. 


They  are  -still  troubled  in  France  over 
the  ouestlon  ot  depopulation;  for  theie 
is  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of 
^nly  six  by  the  thousand,  as  against 


Ln  cxce.ss  ot  138  and  116  res-jectively  m 
Germany  and  England.  Colonel  1 outee. 
v/ho  believes  that  the  fear  of  being 
tinable  to  provide  for  the  new  mouths 
is  the  chief  o'DStacle  to  a growth  of 
poDUlatlon.  proposes  that  the  father 
of  ' a Lamily  should  have  the  free  dis- 
position of  his  property,  so  that  the 
present  Inequalities  might  be  avoided 
At  present  a son  with  children  re- 
ceives exactly  the  same  proportion  as  a 
son  without  children.  Would  not 
obedience  to  the  scriptural  command 
"Be  fruitful  and  multiply”  be  a simpler 
solution? 


Claude  Debussy  Is  a name  to  be  seri- 
ously reckoned  with.  The  Orchestral 
Club  has  played  his  "Afternoon  of  a 
Faun,"  and  the  Knelsels  have  performed 
his  quartet,  but  there  is  other  music  by 
him  that  should  be  made  known  to  us;| 
as,  for  instance,  his  setting  for  solo 
voice,  chorus  and  orchestra  of  portions 
i,f  Rossetti's  "Blessed  Damozel.  " This 
ktle  cantata  is  of  subtle  and  exquisite 
Hharm  Mr.  Goodrich's  picked  chorus 
tnight’do  it.  No  other  body  of  singeis 
'in  town  should  attempt  it,  the  music  is 
so  vaporous.  


This  Mr.  Aloys  Burgstaller,  the  tenor 
who  has  just  landed,  will  sing  lierolc 
parts  in  operas  by  Wagner.  He  was 
a watchmaker  in  the  Bavarian  moun- 
taiJis.  when  he  was  discovered  by  the 
late  Hermann  Levi.  He  was  born  at 
Holzkirchen,  Sept.  27,  1871,  first  studied 
at  Frankfurt,  then  at  Bayreuth,  where 
he  sang  In  the  chorus,  then  as  Froh, 
later  as  Walter  in  Tanhaeuser.  in 
1897  as  Siegfried,  in  1899  as  Slegmund 
He  has  sung  at  Paris,  and  in  Brussels, 
as  well  as  in  German  cities.  He  is 
described  as  one  of  the  "leading  ex^  ^ 
amples  of  modern  Bayreuth  vocal  art."; 
so  we  know  at  least  what  to  expect 
from  him.  He  is  also  described  as  a 
large  person. 


h \ !*»• 


Mr.  Jean  d l'dlne  does  not  like  the 
poem  itself  or  the  music.  Of  course  ho 
srieaks  of  the  verses  in  the  i-'reneh 
translation,  but  the  idea  of  comparing 
the  moon  at  a certain  phase  to  a, 
leather  fioating  in  space  is  to  him  "stu- 
pid." And  so  Air.  Max  Nordau  could 
not  abide  the  poem  in  English.  Now  if 
a critic  cannot  see  beauty  in  such  a 
work  of  poetic  art.  what  is  to  him  any 
music  associated  with  it?  No  wonder 
that  Air.  Udine,  who,  by  the  way.  writes 
I extremely  well,  should  .find  Debussy's 
I music  "obscure." 


The  Baron  Fi-anehelti,  a rich  man, 
amuses  himself  by  writing  music,  as 
others  indulge  a passion  for  yachting, 
exploration,  cards.  His  latest  opera, 
"Germania,  " met  with  a cool  reception 
at  N;  pies— it  was  produced  at  Milan 
last  March— but  he  took  the  matter 
philosophically;  "Ah,  well,  Naifles  could 
never  be  Hamburg  or  Lelpsic  with  re- 
gard to  coldner  ; the  former  can  be 
roused  to  some  enthusiasm;  while  the 
Germans  study  and  know  music  perfect-  - ^ 
ly,  they  do  not  feel  it.  I do  not  pretend 
that  'Colombo'  and  'Asrael'  are  master- 
pieces, but  they  treated  me  as  though  I 
were  a dillettante  or  worse.  With  Ger- 
mania' we  shall  see." 
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Wc  read  of  young  Mr.  Barstow  suing 
to  recover  bets  lost  at  roulette.  W 

should  not  a man  r'.and  or 
chances  of  roulette  as  a soldier  b> 
the  Chan.es  of  war.  or  as  a true  man 
In  the  grab-bag  of  marriage?  M e 
understand  the  feelings  and  motUes 
of  the  prince  who.  checkmated,  basheo 
the  head  of  the  conqueror  with  the 
hoar.l:  for  chess  is  a ■ 

and  defeat  is  a reflection  on  ah  lit).  Luv 
roulette?  Mr.  Barstow  should  have  left 
the  r..om  with  a jaunty  air.  hands  in 
pockets,  singing  the  sweet,  consolatory 
lines  of  Tennyson: 

Turn.  1'o.tune.  lun.  tby  ivboel  vrltb  smile  or 
frown; 

■With  Ibat  wild  wheel  wc  go  not  up  or  down. 
: is  little,  but  o-or  hearts  are  great. 


Here  is  a good  ghost  story,  and  it  has 
the  supreme  merit  of  truth.  The  Dean  [ 
of  an  English  cathedral  told  It  to  the  | 
Duke  of  .Argyle  and  neither  one  ot  them 
would  deceive  even  a blind  man.  The 
Dean's  niece  dreamed  a dreadful  dream. 
She  witnessed  a brutal  murder.  Some 
time  afterward  she  was  visiting  her  un- 
cle and  he  took  her  to  look  at  a vacant 
house  which  he  thought  might  suit  her. 
She  would  not  go  Into  it.  for  it  was  the 
dream  house.  She  described  the  interior 
to  him.  even  to  the  pattern  of  the  wall 
paper  In  the  room  of  the  murder.  He 
was  curious,  and  he  went  over  the 
house.  Her  description  was  correct  in 
every  detail.  In  answer  to  questions  he 
was  told.  "A  very  strange  death  had 
taken  place  lately  in  that  house. 


Mr.  Malherbe  was  rash  enough  to  put 
in  the  program-notes  of  the  concert  at 
which  the  "Blessed  Damozel"  was 
played.  "Obscurity  here  makes  a past 
of  the  beauty."  To  this  Mr.  1 dine 
shrieks,  "No,  a thousand  times,  no;  an 


obscure  work  can  be  beautiful  in  spite 
of  obscurity,  never  on  account  of  it. 
Never,  never,  do  you  hear?  Never, 
and  he  waxes  hysterical.  "Ob.scurity  Is 
a source  of  errors ; and  error  is  never 
beautifi;!.” 


A Philadelphia  newspaper  published  a 

i story  told  by  a young  man  who  accom- 

■ <5nTne  one  commented  lateiy  on  the  ponied  Profes.sor  Hllprecht  to  Nippur.  It 
shown  by  public  men  towaru  ggejns  that  every  person  who  goes  to 
ifC  little  newspaper  of  their  town  or  g^g^dad  and  stays  there  for  six  months 
’ *m  ,TO  This  devotion  springs  from  a from  a peculiar  boil  that  leaves 

village,  illis  uc  We  _ of  s half-dollar. 


:™of . or  h™.  - 

respondent  at  Cherrytree.  He  furnishes 


a scar  about  the  size  of  a half-dollar. 
"Children  who  are  born  in  Baghdad  al-( 
ways  come  into  the  world  with  this 
mark,  which  is  known  as  the  Baghdad 


The  noblest,  finest  music  is  not  that 
in  which  there  1s  merely  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  mood  of  a picture  or  a 
book.  There  is  absolute  music,  that  is, 
music  without  any  program  or  without 
any  determined  associations,  which  is 
ineffably  beautiful,  on  account  of  the 
very  vagueness  of  longing,  on  account 
of  the  euphonious  expression  of  the  un- 
attainable. Just  as  deep  talketh  with 
deep,  so  spirit  would  often  fain  com- 
mune with  spirit.  There  is  mute  ecstat- 
ic contemplation.  And  all  this  is  to  be 
found  in  certain  symphonies  or  sym- 
phonic poems,  or  even  in  music  wedded 
to  unworthy  words  when  the  music 
soars  above  the  hampering  text,  as  I 


Nothing  daunted,  the  Baron  has  two 
new  operas  under  way.  One  is  "Lance- 
lot and  Guinevere."  He  has  rare  cour-  j 
age,  for  no  opera  founded  on  a story  of  j 
Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  has  yet 
been  successful.  (The  story  ot  Parsi- 
fal” cemes  from  another  scaroe.) 
Neither'  Elaine,  nor  Vivian,  nor  Guine- 
vere a.s  an  operatic  heroine  has  yet 
moved  an  audience.  The  other  opera  is 
on  a Grecian  subject,  and  the  Baron  will 
first  go  to  Greece  and  "study  the  .atmos- 
phereU'  Gluck  wrote  masterpieces  on 
Gretian  legends,  but  did  mit  find  it 
necessary  to  visit  Athens.  Aulis  or  Tau- 
ris.  How  hard  it  is  for  a rich  man  to 
write  music! 


I'JliK 


9^3 


J r 7'  " / 

So  long  as  boys  coast  there  will  1> 
coasting  accidents.  The  word  "coast, 
both  noun  and  verb.  Is  s.n  Americanism 
Back  in  1775,  a Bostonian  wrote:  "Som- 
of  our  school  lads  • • • improved  th- 
coast  from  Sherburn's  Hill  down  bl 
School  street.  * * » Their  fathers  be* 
fore  ’em  had  improved  it  as  a coas , 
from  time  immemorial.  ' The  term  wa  j 
for  a long  time  local.  Boys  in  Harr.p  , 
shire  county  in  the  sixties  never  sald| 
"Let’s  go  coasting."  They  said,  "Let  | 
go  sliding.”  , 


And  to  these  boys  whom  we  remembei 


''unnn*  or  rloUBI^IBncr 
- T---  BO  miu'li  the  iuhIi  through  the 
;er  cold  air.  the  drunkenness  of  swift 
itton,  as  the  thouglit  of  the  road  nt 
jthe  foot  of  the  hill  wliieh  must  lie 
i^Tossed  at  express  train  speed.  Would 
'tor  would  there  not  be  a team  diroetly 
in  the  way?  A sleigh  with  a single  hor.se: 
^as  as  nothing.  But  if  there  were  a 
ihe.ivy,  slow  team  dragging  cord-wood?' 
|:The  eostacy  of  bliss  beyond  compare 
.was  to  rush  and  bump  over  the  road- 
ruis  almost  under  the  feet  of  the 
|horsi's.  To  be  con.scious  for  a moment 
|of  startled  animals,  to  hear  as  in  a 
Idream  and  from  a great  distance  the 
iccuntry  oaths  of  the  driver— ah,  thus 
ivas  the  long  tug  up  the  hill  repaid. 


hs  an  -lextraormil.  rtntay.  \\  dOiT’t 
understand  it.”  Ipirlng  the  last  six 
.wars  Messrs.  Karmer  and  Henley  have 
beei.  editing  all  sorts  of  publications— 
but  where  are  the  mi.sslng  volume.s  of 
"Slang  and  its  Analogues"? 


Tho  trouble  with  any  dictionary  of 
slang  is  that  it  i.s  necessarily  Incomplete 
on  the  day  of  publication  and  soon  be- 
comes old.  Such  works  should  be  issued 
interleaved  for  con.stant  additions  in 
pen  and  Ink.  Kternal  vigilance  Is  the 
price  of  argotic  proficiency. 


We  have  received  a copy  of  the  Dil- 
on  Dotiblejack  of  Jan.  10.  published  at 
Dillon.  Carbon  Count.v.  Wyoming.  The 
lewspaper  contains  many  items  of  hu- 
nan  and  contemporaneous  interest.  A 
ocal  restaurant  is  highly  recommended 
jy  a correspondent.  "It's  a new  grub 
louse  hardly  warm  yet.  • * * Any 

ook  can  And  things  handy  in  the  kitch. 
n.  The  dish  pan  and  griddle  and  even 
he  spoons  have  places  of  their  own. 
nd  the  cook  never  yet  has  put  in  salt 
or  sugar. 

Embry  has  found  the  Frenchman| 
•ho  cooked  for  Napoleon,  and  the  boys, 
ke  his  way  of  deliverin.g  the  grub,  andj 
:mbry  told  him -not  to  use  any  French 
limes,  so  that  everybody  could  pick  out : 
hat  he  wants,  and  nobody  eats  bacon 
ny  more. 

"Upstairs  are  two  private  dining 
>omp.  but  none  of  the  boys  eat  there, 
hey  say  it  looks  like  you’re  mad  at 
le  rest  of  the  fellows  to  go  up  there; 

It  Embry  says  the  Eastern  folks  will 
le  them  because  our  boys  don't  dress 
ell  enough." 


Fez  stands  in  a pear-shaped  valle.v. 
Id  orange  and  pomegranate  orchards 
e all  around  it.  It  has  been  a .sacred 
y for  over  1000  years,  and  they  say 
smells  like  one.  The  manufacture 
feze.s  was  moved  long  ago  to  'runis, 
d Switzerland  i.s  the  home  of  imita- 
ms  of  the  tarbush  as  well  as  honey. 

Hie  best  book  ever  written  about 
irocco  is  R.  B.  Cunningham  Gra- 
m’s "Mogreb-El-Acksa.”  The  author 
a man  of  violent,  mediaeval  nreju- 
■e.s,  a bitter  foe  to  modern  civiliza- 
n:  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  to 
ler  at  the  United  States,  but  he  is 
llant,  observing,  never  dull.  And 
en  you  have  read  the  account  of  his 
ventures  in  Morocco,  read  his  "Thlr- 
n Stories”  and  then  the  book  of 
3s  just  published,  you  will  entertain 
sonal  affection  for  him.  One  mo- 
ot you  will  be  irritated  to  the  point  of 
earning,  and  then  you  tvould  walk 
miles  just  to  see  the  man.  Only  a 
tnight  ago  he  wrote  in  his  most 
cus  manner  to  a Scottish  newspaper 
t nine-tenths  of  the  news  that  now 
lies  from  Morocco  is  false,  the  inven- 
|>  Of  newspaper  correspondents. 

•corge  Bernard  Shaw  appreciates 
- ninghame  Grahjam,  witness  the 
'es  to  Shaw’s  delightful  comedy, 

■ plain  Brassbound’s  Conversion.”  Ho 
j-’ibes  Graham  as  an  incredible  per- 
I ttige:  "There  are  moments  when  I 
■not  myself  believe  in  his  existence. 

.,1  yet  he  must  be  real  for  I have 
1^  him  with  these  eyes.  » • • 

Hi  tales  (Of  adventure  have  the  true 
' ^-vantesi  touch  of  the  man  who  has 
*1  theio-so  refreshingly  different 
the  scenes  imagined  ’oy  bloody- 
Bjjded  clerks  who  escape  from  their 
«-itude  into  literature  to  tell  ns  how 
■D'  and  cities  are  conceived  in  tho 
eoiting  house  and  the  voiunteer  corps. 

He  is.  I regret  to  add,  an  im- 
^;tent  and  unashamed  dandy;  .such 
such  a hat  would  have  dazzled 
'■■■•lay  him.self.” 


colfector  can  easily  spend  much 
money  in  a library  of  slang-dictionaries. 
Yve-Plessis’s  "Bibliographie  raisonnee” 
of  slang-books  in  French  from  the  15th 
to  the  19th  century  fills  liil  large  octavo 
pages.  lasts  of  rogues’  words  in  Eng- 
: lish  go  back  to  the  IGth  century,  and 
slang  is  in  the  pages  of  Aristophane.s, 
Plautus,  Terence,  Athenaeus,  Apulelus. 
The  first  really  great  work  on  English 
slang  is  the  masterpiece  of  Captain 
Grose,  "A  Classical  Dictionary  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue.”  The  latest  in  French 
is  Ari.stide  Bruant’s  "r-.-irgot  au  XX  e 
Siecle”  (1901).  The  great  dictionaries, 
as  those  o.  P.  J.  Le  Roux. 'Grose,  VI- 
doeq.  Farmer  and  Henley,  Delvau, 
Larchey.  Bruant  are  grotesque,  .sad, 
fascinating  instructive,  disgusting, 
tragic  reading.  "But  the  tongue  can 
no  man  tame;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full 
of  deadly  poison.  Therewith  bless  we 
God.  even  the  Father;  and  therewith 
curse  we  man,  which  are  made  after 
the  similtude  of  God.  * * - And  the 
tongue  is  a fire,  a world  of  iniquitv 
* it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and 
setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature;  and 
it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.” 


The  trials  and  tribulations  of 
Princess  Louise  of  Saxony  remind  tho 
hi.storical  student  of  the  manner  iu 
which  her  father.  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
was  treated  when  he  lived  with  his 
parents  at  the  Pitti  Palace.  Florence. 
AVhen  Fcrdin.and  married,  he  used  to 
go  driving  with  his  wife  .and  he  held 
the  reins.  The  Grand  Luke  heard  of 
it,  and  summoned  him  into  hi.s  awful 
presence.  "Do  you  know,  sir,  that  in 
the  Hapsburg-Lorraine  House  no  one 
has  ever  followed  the  trade  of  coach- 
man? This  you  are  told  once  for  all! 
You  ought  to  be  ashaned.”  How  dif- 
ferent the  conduct  of  the  murdered 
Humbert!  We  have  often  seen  him 
drir  ing  his  wife,  simply,  in  citizen's 
dress,  without  .attendant  of  any  sor'., 
in  and  about  Rome;  with  more  con.sid- 
eration  for  pedestrian  or  cart  than  thac 
shown  by  the  automobilist  of  today; 
alwa.vs  careful  to  return  the  salute  of 
the  humblest.  But  Humbert  was  every 
inch  a man  as  well  as  King. 


V":tr.s  tl:.-  so.„*ta'ln  Its  o.-lghi-J»'fornf 
w.ii,  quoted  us  H fine  Im  tance  of  ,,n  - 
cluo  and  dcfinllo  expression  in  mu.slc. 
Tod.ay  it  seems  singularly  pointl-'.ss  an.l 
dull,  but  Mi-.s.  Hopeklrk.  with  Iho  spirit 
Oj,  t.ic  true  artist,  played  it  as  though 
It  were  a marvel  of  frcshnc.ss  and 
beauty,  and  .ulmost  made  It  spacious.  ' 
D’Indy’s  “Pictures  of  Travel." 

By  repeating  .sorhe  of  d’lndy’s  "Pic- - 
tures  of  Travel,”  which  she  produced 
hero  last  December,  and  by  adding  ; 
“Droam,”  another  of  the  thirteen  pieces,  I 
Mrs.  Hopeklrk  put  in  pleasant  Juxtapo-  I 
sitlon  examples  of  ultra-modern  impres-  ' 
slonlsm.  D’Indy,  as  well  as  Beethoven,  ' 
here  suggests  moods;  but  the  moods 
are  tho.se  awakened  by  Incidents  and  I 
.scenes  of  travel;  they  are  not  the  mental  ! 
moods  of  the  one  left  behind  or  of  the  | 
one  going  and  returning.  These  "Pic- 
I tures”  are  charming  pieces;  now  sub-  j 
’ tly,  now  frankly  poetic;  always  eupho-  I 
nious;  impressions  that  are  without  pre-  I 
tence  and  are  within  the  frame,  Ste- 
phen Heller,  according  to  his  lights, 
tried  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  a won- 
I der  that  some  of  his  pages,  as  “In  the 
manner  of  Teniers,”  "A  Pen-Sketch” 
and  the  like,  are  not  played  today  in  a 
group.  Mrs.  Hopeklrk  was  here  a ..sym- 
pathetic interpreter,  and  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  the  correct  hut  neutral 
touch  noticeable  occasior.allly  in  the 
performance  of  the  sonata. 

She  also  repeated  the  exquisite  little 
Arabesques  by  Debussy,  and  In  the  first 
of  the  two  she  showed  a finer  appre- 
ciation than  in  her  December  concert. 

Sinding’s  Variations. 

With  Miss  Blanche  Best  she  brought 
out  Christian  Sinding’s  Variations  in 
B flat  minor  for  two  pianos,  one  of  the 
composer’s  earliest  published  pieces,  if 
I am  not  mistaken.  It  is  said  that  Bind- 
ing destroys  works  with  which  he  Is  not 
satisfied.  This  shows  that  a composer 
is  not  the  best  judge  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments, for  the  variations  are  monoton- 
ous in  tonal  color  and  they  display  little 
richness  of  invention.  Great  cry  and 
litt.e  wool,  might  serve  as  their  motto. 
The  performance  was  not  always  of 
hair-trigger  precision,  and  the  chief 
charm  in  hearing  any  work  for  two 
pia.nos  is  the  absolute  "togetherness” 
of  the  performers.  Thus  wondering  at 
exact  mechanism,  the  hearer  may  for- 
get that  there  is  a double  dose  of  varia- 
tions being  administered. 

The  program  al.so  Included  Brams’s 
Intermezzo  in  .A  major  op.  US,  in  which 
Brahms  is  iess  granitic  and  inhuman 
than  is  h;s  v;cnt;  t’ne  Paganini-Schu- 
mann  Caprice  in  .A  minor,  and  two  ma- 
zurkas, a valse  and  nocturne  by  Chopin, 
The  caprice  was  played  -with  true  virtu- 
oso brilliance. 


Theatre  managers  in  this  country 
.should  send  yearly  re-speitful  greetings 
to  their  colleagues  in  China,  who  piit 
on  I'rograms; 

"The  man  who  pays  for  his  tickets 
renders  homage  to  the  gods. 

"The  man  who  loves  his  family  takes 
. it  to  the  theatre  with  him.” 
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iS.  HELEN  HOPEIIBI'S 

PLAyiNG  0’ yESIEBDAy 

Her  Second  Recital  of  the  Season 
in  Steinert  Hall.  | 


e latest  popular  song,  a ballad  of 
heart  and  home,  is:  "Peeping 

“ugh  the  Knot-hole  of  Grandpa’s 
” den  Leg, ■’ 


AV.  E.  Henley  has  contributed  an 
![  ’le  on  "Slang"  to  the  January  num- 
■|  of  an  English  magazine.  Would 
he  were  in  a hurry  to  bring  out 
remaining  volume  of  “Slang  and  its 
"lOgues,”  edited  by  him  and  John  S. 
iner.  The  first  volume  wes  published 
1'90;  three  followed,  the  last  "1  to 
y in  1896.  The  subscribers  were. 
?^ed^  to  pay  in  advance  a substantia! 
SCO.  They  now  have  four  volumes, 
they  can  not  use  with  a show  of 
prity  .slang-words  beginning  with 
jletter  after  M.  There  seems  to  bo 
‘dress.  The  booksellers  that  cheer- 
took  the  orders  and  received  the 
•y  now  smile  and  say,  “Yes,  there 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hopeklrk  gave  her  second 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a warmly 
i appreciative  .audience  of  fair  size. 

She  began  -n-ith  Beethoven’s  program- 
Sonata,  “The  Good-by,  etc.,’’  in  which 
there  is  a naive  attempt  to  picture 
scenes  of  farewell,  absence,  and  joyful 
I nicet.ing'. 

j Beethoven’s  “Good-by." 

Bhe  sonata  has  been  described  as  "an 
occasional  piece  made  by  a man  of  wit 
J and  talent,”  but  this  description  is  ap- 
ipropi’iateiy  dated  1812.  when  hearers 
: were  easily  startled  by  any  d’epmture 
from  the  conventional  and  welcomed 
easy  riding  in  accustome-d  ruts.  The 

Blen-  by  one  Gottlob 

Blerj,  a fertile  and  versatile  com 
' PO«ar  rMiose  i^orks  are  now  all  in 
the  du.st  bin  of  Time:  and  for  some 


The  last  v/eek  brought  a well- 
earned  rest  to  judicious  concert- 
goers.  There  wa.s  an  opportunity 
for  digestion.  There  wa.s  also 
an  opportunity  for  anticipation. 

It^  may  be  asked  v/ithout  slant  or 
preju'dic-e  if  there  .are  not  too  many 
concerts  in  Boston  during  the  sea.sori. 
To  begin  witli  there  are  forty-eight 
concerts ; twenty- four  public  rehearsals 
of  the  magnificent  orcho.stra  and  twen- 
ty-four concerts.  The  public  rehe,arsal.s 
are  no  longer  rehearsals,  they  are  con- 
certs; for  hotv  long  is  it  since  the  con- 
ductor stopped  the  men.  to  correct  an 
I error,  to  bring-  out  a hidden  but  vital 
progression,  to  enlai-ge  an  effect?  Those 
a.fternoons  of  public  rehearsal  are  gone, 
as  aie  the  days  \s’hen  there  were  vacant 
seats  and  prevailing  low  prices. 

The  Many  Concerts. 

I There  arc  tire  Kneisois,  the  L.ongy 
Club,  the  Ad'amO'Wskls,  the  Hoffmann 
Quartet,  and  some  come  together  ir- 
regularly to  play  chamber  music  in 
public.  There  are  the  choral  societies, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn,  the  Cecilia, 
the  Apollo.  Mr.  Goodrich’s  Chor.al  A.rt 
i?ociet.y,  Mr.  Tircker’s  Society. 

Jhere  are  the  local  singers  and  pian- 
ists who  give  their  yearly  concerts  for 
the  sake  of  reputation,  advertisement, 
pi  ess-notices,  and  in  some  instances 
pecuniary  gain— for  .some  men  and  wo- 
men are  born  s.angulne. 

Then  there  is  the  invading  army,  made 
up  of  tliose  who  have  already  been  here, 
and  others  who  have  come  to  spy  out 
the  land  or  pick  up  coins  that  fall  from 
the  pagoda-tree  which  is  supposed  to 
be  in  every  American’s  back  yard.  They 
that  already  succeeded  ai'e  confident  of 
a renewal  of  favors;  they  that  were  un- 
fortunate hope  at  last  to  be  valued  at 
their  true  worth,  which  is  the  same  as 
at  their  own  appraisal;  then  there  are 
some  who,  like  the  daughters  of  tlie 
horse-leech,  cry  "Give,  give.” 

There  are  so  many  local  institutions  . 
that  the  wayfarers  often  play  or  sing 
to  empty  houses,  and  the  most  deserving 
are  often  the  most  shamefully  neglected. 


.1  would  be  easy  t**  name  iiiimc.*^;  but 
lo  us  alxdaln  at  present  from  pcrst-iia!- 
Itles  .-veil  In  righteous  indignation  or 
compel -slon. 

What  Is  the  Consequence? 

And  tvhal  Is  the  consequence  of  this 
mufilca!  activity,  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily mako  for  musical  nghteousnes:  ? 

There  are  comparatively  few  music 
lovers  who  can  afford  to  hear  ono-half 
or  even  ono-thlrd  of  the  concerts  each 
season.  Money  Is  saved  and  spent,  lh\st 
for  tho  Symphony  concerts -a  wl:;e 
choice,  for  the  subscriber  argue.s  that 
not  only  will  he  hear  the  superb  orches- 
tra play  many  pieces  old  and  new,  but 
that  he  will  also  hear  tho  great  ma- 
jority of  virtuosos  who  will  visit  the 
town.  It  may  also  be  said  that  If  there 
were  only  a dozen  Symphony,  concerts 
land  reheaisals,  there  would  be  a keener 
jappreoiation  of  the  blessing:^  we  enjoy, 
a deeper  Intero.st  in  the  older  works,  a 
fiercer  curoslty  to  hear  the  new  ones. 

Tiien  if  this  sub.scriber  buy.s  tickets 
for  one  of  the  chamber  clubs,  one  of 
tlie  choral  societies,  he  has  done  ail 
that  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  do. 

Tho  H.andcl  and  It-aydn  is  to  many 
a storehouse  of  as.soclations,  and  this 
is  the  choral  society  first  considered. 
The  subscribers  wish  to  l,car  "The 
i-.Irst.iah,  ’ just  as  they  wish  to  celebrate 
Thank.vgiving  by  a fatnily  dinner  cr 
Chri.strnas  by  an  attempt  to  rone-./  the 
joys  of  yontli.  Tlie  s’abscriptlor;.';  arc- 
'not  invariably  on  account  cf  a burning 
desire  to  hear  mu.slc  s'er  im  own  sake, 
though  it  should  be  cherrfuhy  admit- 
ted that  some  have  the  oratciio  habit 
and  are  incurable. 

; The  Choral  Societies. 

Is  there  really  room  for  more  than 
two  first-class  choral  societies  in  a city 
of  this  size,  if  they  are  to  be  supported 
as  they  deserve,  if  they  are  to  be 
maintained  by  tho.se  who  cultivate  the 
muse  on  a slender  purse?  I have  not 
mentioned  private  mu.slcal  societies,  as 
hhe  Orchestral  Club,  which  by  reason 
of  its  unusual  programs  and  produc- 
tion of  novelties  has  awakened  public 
interest. 

A choral  society  that  Is  merely  a 
swollen  church  choir,  that  sings  v.'lth-  ' 
out  fine  effects  and  in  a good-natured 
boisterous  fashion  Is  no  doubt  a source 

of  pleasure  to  its  members  and  it  gives 
them  a certain  amount  of  salutary  ex- 
ercise for  throat  and  lungs,  but  it  con- 
tributes little  toin'ard  the  understanding 
of  art. 

And  so  it  may  be  said  of  chamber 
clubs;  if  they  are  not  of  the  highest 
rank,  they  are  only  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  players  and  their  personal 
friends. 

When  the  music  lover  is  able  to  give 
support  to  all  the  local  institutions,  he 
has  nothing  left  for  the  visitors,  un- 
less he  sells  all  that  he  'oath.  He  will 
go  to  a second-rate  performance  of  a 
familiar  work,  and  if  he  is  tempted  to 
yawn,  he  will  coi.sole  himself  by  the 
thought  of  a performed  duty.  If  you 
ask  him  why  he  did  not  hear  the  re- 
cital of  this  aooomplished  singer  or  that 
reir  arkable  pianist,  he  answi’ers:  “I  real- 
ly couldn’t  afford  to  go;  you  know  I 
subscribe  to  so  many  things  now.” 
Then  he  goes  over  the  list  on  his 
fingers.  How  can  his  taste  he  anything 
but  parochial? 

No  wonder  that  managers  complain 
of  the  indifference  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic; no  wonder  that  visiting  singers  and 
pianists  shrug  their  shoulders  when 
the  musical  pre-eminence  of  Boston  is 
n'tntioned. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Miss  Maud  MacCarthy,  violinist,  who  , 
will  give  her  first  recital  liere  Monday 
afternoon,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1884. 
Her  father  was  a physician  in  New 
South  Wales,  wliere  she  lived  until  her 
ninth  year,  when  she  v^ent  to  England. 
She  studied  in  I.ondon  under  Arbos,  a 
Spaniard,  and  made  her  debut  in  Lon- 
don in  ISO"!.  She  visited  the  United 
States  during  the  season  of  1898-9!),  and 
played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  a.t 
a Symphony  concert  Nov.  15,  1902,  w'hen 
she  made  a most  pleasing  impression. 

Miss  Mary  Muenchoff,  soprano,  will 
give  her  second  recital  in  Boston 
Tuesday  afternoon.  She  is  an  Omaha 
girl,  who  after  long  and  seriou.s  study 
in  Europe,  chiefly  with  Marohesi,  sang 
with  great  success  in  leading  cities, 
and  came  back  to  this  country  at  t'nc 
beginning  of  the  present  season.  Her 
voice  has  much  natural  charm;  it  is  of 
generous  cornp.ass;  and  it  has  been 
carefully  and  skilfully  trained. 

Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli  will  give  another 
performance  of  bis  Roman  Mass  on 
Frid.ay  evcniri.".  Feb.  20.  This  time  in 
Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Herbert  Wither- 


Jt'ii,  bf'.ss.  will  j»ive 

•'tj  trincrt  Aall.  Feb 


F'  piano  recltnl  Feb.  ir-  Mis- 

pthel  Inman,  asslyted  by  Mr.  Huslan- 


recital  in 
Mr.  Arthur 


by  Mr.  Huslan- 


I . uy  ^ur.  i^iaf 

l«ei  bcritono.  and  Mr.  Schnltzler 
Ilnist.  a piano  recital  Jan.  29;  and  Mr 
^thar  WTiitlng’s  concert  will  be  on  Feb 
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HEN  It  was  announced  some 
weeks  ago  that  Henri  Cain  had 
married  Julia  Gulraudon.  the 
friends  of  Emma  Calve  shook 
their  heads  in  sympatny  for  the  woman 
who.  at  the  time  of  Caln’.s  honeymoon, 
was  studying  the  part  of  the  Carmelite. 
Louise  de  la  Valliere.  These  friends 
were  not  surprised  at  the  news  of  Cain’s 
choice,  although  there  have  been  many 
rumors  for  some  years  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage  with  Calve. 

t\’'as  this  sympathy  wasted?  Soon 
after  the  news  of  Cain’s  marriage  came 
the  report  of  Calve’s  betrothal  to  Jules 
Bols. 

Calve’s  Early  Life. 

A famous  singer  Is  often  a legendary 
character  before  her  golden  voice  is 
choked  with  dust.  The  mists  arise, 
Already  they  enwrap  the  early  years  of 
Calve. 

She  herself  says  that  she  was  horn  at 
Aveyron.  In  the  south  of  France,  but 
Jules  Martin,  who  Is  usually  accurate, 
gives  Madrid  as  her  birthplace.  In  this 
Instance.  Mr.  Martin  is  probably  mis- 
taken. just  as  he  is  when  he  states  that 
Emma  Eames  was  born  at  Pekin  and 
that  her  father  was  United  States  min- 
ister to  the  Chinese  court!  Mrs.  Eames- 
tjiory  was  born  at  Shanghai,  but  Cap- 
tain Eames  was  never  a minister,  never 
a diplomat. 

The  Calve  story,  or  legend.  Is  that  her 
father  was  Spanish,  her  mother  French; 
that  she  tvas  one  of  six  sisters  all  re- 
nowned for  their  beauty;  that  she  did 
not  think  of  music  as  a profession  be- 
fore her  father  died,  when  she  was  16 
years  old;  that  she  was  educated  at 
the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Montpellier;  that  she  was  extravagantly 
fond  of  reading  and  a worshiper  of 
Balzac;  that  she  studied  singing  with 
Mme.  Puget.  Pauline  Viardot,  Mar- 
chesl,  and  first  sang  at  Nice  at  a char- 
ity concert,  when  .she  replaced  the  once 
famous  Sophie  Cruvelli,  who  left  the 
stage  nearly  fifty  years  ago  when  she 
became  the  Countess  Vigier. 

Her  Debut  in  Brussels. 

It  Is  a matter  of  record  that  Calve 
made  her  operatic  debut  at  the  Monnaic, 

. Hrussels,  Sept.  23,  1S82,  as  Marguerite. 
She  was  praised  for  her  sympathetic 
voice  and  "sculptural  beauty.”  There 
was  no  promise  then  of  her  dramatic 
intensity:  she  was  a lyric  soprano  who 
moved  in  conventional  grooves  at  the 
•Monnaie— where  she  received  only  SHO 
a month-and  in  Paris  at  the  Thfetre 
Itallen  and  Op&ra-Comique,  and  It  was 
not  until  she  went  to  Italy  and  saw 
Duse  that  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled 
within  her. 

■\Vhen  she  first  .sang  at  the  Monnaie 
she  was  17  years  old,  for  all  are  agreed 
on  1864  as  her  birth  year. 

She  was  conventional,  to  use  her  own 
word,  until  she  went  to  Italy,  and  in 
that  country  she  first  knew  romantic 
attachments.  Among  those  who  wooed 
her,  according  to  report,  were  de  I.ucia, 
the  tenor.  Mascagni,  the  composer, 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  occa- 
sionally in  American  newspapers  this 
season;  and  Sonzogno.  the  music  pub- 
lisher. (It  was  early  In  1887  that  she 
i lir.st  sang  at  the  Scala,  Milan.) 

I Calve  was  then  thin  and  brown,  with 
burning  eyes.  She  wa.s  nervous,  emo- 1 
tional.  She  met  Mascagni,  so  the  story 
goes,  when  he  was  poor  and  obscure. 
Sonzogno  would  not  look  at  his  music, 
but  he  was  rich;  he  saw  a future  for 
Calve,  and  furthermore  he  appreciated 
her  charms. 

There  are  stories  of  plot.s  and  counter- 
plots, but  the  absurdity  of  one  of  these 
talcs  is  easily  proved.  That  Sonzogno 
gave  the  prize  to  "Cavalleria  Rustl- 
cana”  because  he  thus  schemed  to  fill 
■ Mascagni’s  head  with  an  ambition  that 
would  drive  out  thoughts  of  Calve,  and 
at  the  same  time  saw  that  Santuzza 
would  make  Calve  famous.  Is  a delight- 
ful  instance  of  Italian  shrewdness, 
j Unfortun-ately  for  the  truth  of  the 
i story,  the  part  of  Santuzza  was  creat- 
' ed  bv  Belllncloni,  not  by  Calve.  And 
before  "Cavalleria  Rusticana”  was 
produced.  Calve  had  sung  (1^)  at 
Paris  as  a member  of  Sonzogno  s com- 
. pany. 


a-aiw  atascagnf  company  of  this  sea-’ 
son,  was  there  as  bass.  In  1891  at 
Rome  she  and  Lucia  created  the  parts 
of  the  lovers  in  Mascagni’s  "I>'Amico 
Fritz."  He  sang  in  London  with  her. 
He  was  the  Don  Jo.se  when  she  ap- 
peared in  Boston  for  the  first  time. 
Feb.  27.  1894— at  the  Mechanics’ 

Building— as  Carmen.  And  what  a per- 
formance that  was!  There  has  b€?en 
none  like  it  in  this  city,  for  Calve 
then  had  not  been  carmeuized  by  — tm- 
erican  audiences  into  all  mann^'  of 
wild  extravagances  and  contempt  for 
composer  and  librettists.  .\nd  de  I.ucia 
was  the  tVilhelm  Meister  on  that  mem- 
orable night  when  Calve  sang  Slignon 
for  the  first  and  last  time— the  one  con- 
spicuous failure  in  her  illustrious 
career. 

But  Italy  and  Italians  were  forgotten 
when  she  first  met  Henri  Cain.  In  1893 
in  New  York.  Calve  was  never  weary  of 
describing  the  opera  that  Massenet  was 
writing  for  her:  "La  Navarraise.”  She 
then  said  that  the  librettist  was  Jules 
Claretie,  the  present  manager  of  the 
Comedie-Francalse.  But  w’hen  the  op- 
era was  rehearsed,  the  libretto  was  .an- 
nounced as  the  work  of  Henri  Cain, 
who  had  arranged  for  the  stage  a- story 
by  Claretie.  The  two  names  were  on 
the  bill. 


Phonograph  Her  Hobby. 

In  1893  Calve’s  hobby  was  the  phono- 
graph. She  amused  herself  and  her 
friends  by  listening  to  the  voices  of 
singers,  friends,  reproduced  by  the  ma- 
chine. "By  the  phonograph,”  she  then, 
said  to  a reporter,  "I  keep  in  touch  with' 
my  many  dear  friends  in  Paris.  Every 
week  I dictate  a long  mes.sage  to  the 
cylinder.  This  I send  instead  of  a let- 
ter to  my  friends,  w'ho  can  thus  hear 
my  voice— a voice  from  across  the  wa 
ter.”  And  among  the  friends  was  Henri 
Cain.  There  was  then  no  talk  about 
spirits,  "Satanisme.”  the  Black  Mass,  | 
Buddhism.  And  Jules  Bols  had  not 
written  his  celebrated  book. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity 
of  her  affection  for  Cain.  He  was  the 
older,  a Parisian,  born  in  1859.  After  he 
had  studied  at  the  I.ycee  I.ouis-le-Grand 
he  resolved  to  be  a painter.  He  studied 
under  I.aurens  and  Detaille;  he  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Salon  pictures  "de  genre  ” ano 
portraits:  he  received  honorable  men- 
tions and  a medal.  His  first  libretto  was 
for  Godard’s  "La  Vivandiere”;  then 
came  "La  Navarraise,”  produced  at 
London  in  1894;  and  among  other  stage 
works  by  him  are  the  librettos  of  Mas- 
senet’s "Sapho”  (1897)  with  Calve  as 
the  heroine,  and  "Cendrillon,”  al.so  for 
Massenet  (1899).  In  "Sapho”  the  young 
painter— for  he  was  still  known  as  a 
painter  and  as  young  in  1897— was  as- 
sisted by  Bernede. 

Calve  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  peace 
during  her  visits  to  this  country,  .\mia- 
ble  friends  in  Paris  sent  her  alarming 
accounts  of  Mr.  Cain’s  attempts  to  con- 
sole himself  during  her  absence.  There 
are  sad  tales  of  stormy  scenes  when  she 
went  back  to  Paris,  stories  of  quarrels 
that  do  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
painter,  but  show  the  pathetic  devotion 
of  woman  and  lier  willingness  to  forgive 
even  though  it  be  seventy  times  seven. 
There  was  talk  of  de  Nuovina.  Margue- 
rite Zinah.  the  Roumanian  dramatic 
soprano,  of-  this  one  and  that  one  to 
whom  Cain  was  to  be  married. 


Calve's  Superstitions 
Calve  always  admitted  that  she  was 
naturally  superstitious,  and  she  proved 
this  in  the  conduct  and  routine  of  her 
life;  but  for  some  seasons  her  talk  was  ' 
about  the  pletusures  of  country  life,  the 
simple  .ioys  of  peasants—"!  am  a pea.s- 
ant,  you  know.”  she  would  proudly  say 
—books,  painting.  Naturally  she  was 
I interested  in  what  is  narrowly  known  as 
I art.  and  she  knew  tborouglily  th.e  slang 
' of  .studios.  She  liked  with  discrimina- 
j;  live  appreciation  artistic  tilings.  Her 
I taste  was  irreproacliable.  A piece  of 
jewelry  was  not  value.ble  to  her  simply' 
because  it  was  costly;  but  a ring,  fash- 
ioned curiously  and  made  solely  for  lier. 
Ijy  an  ingenious  Parisian  artist,  was  to 
her  a deep  and  abiding  joy. 

But  when  she  came  to  tlie  I’nited 
States  toward  the  end  of  1899  her  talk 
was  of  esoteric  Buddhism.  spirit-| 
rapping,  mediums,  clairvoyants.  Occa-i 
sionally  she  would  grow  enthusiastic 
over  the  pungent  charm  of  the  folk 
songs  of  her  province,  but  she  was  soon 
again  in  Oriental  mist.  She  longed  to 
give  un  the  stage,  to  study  mysticism 
in  India,  to  become  an  adept. 

She  tried  to  see  Mrs.  Piper  for  con- 
sultation, and  she  wrote  for  an  appoint- 
ment. but  the  manager,  or  he  that  had 
charge  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  engagements, 
answered  tliat  it  was  impossible;  some  j 
celestial  "Imperator”— so  the  person  was  | 
called— was  unwilling;  Queen  Victoria  ! 
herself  could  not  gain  an  audience. 
Calve  was  all  the  more  eager,  but  found  | 
some  consolation  in  the  Japanese  play  I 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  and  in  a fran-  | 
tic  burst  of  admiration  gave  her  dla-  , 
mond-studded  comb  to  tlie  leading  play- 
actress.  The  next  morning  she  regretted 
her  enthusiasm,  for  tne  comb  was  one 
of  her  best-loved  ornaments. 


Quaranta  was'^murdered  for  being  al 
sorcerer  and  in  league  with  the  Devil,  i 
and  among  ids  goods  was  found  a 
book  in  Italian  and  with  no  publisher’s 
address,  in  which  there  was  an  agree- 
ment signed  b.\’  IjUCifer  and  Quaranta. 

In  1901  in  Dubois  county,  Indiana,  the 
60-year-old  wife  of  a German  farmer 
wa?(  driven  from  her  home  by  neighbors 
who  accused  her  of  being  in  league  with 
the  Devil,  and  through  his  power  a 
witch.  Scarcely  a month  goes  by  with- 
out some  curious  but  authentic  story  of 
demoniacal  pos.-^ession  and  power  in 
American  newspapers. 


Ii  . 


Lecture  Tour  for  Bois. 


First  Met  De  Lucia. 


When  did  she  first  meet  de  Lucia, 
the  passionate  tenor?  He  was  not  with 
her  in  Paris,  but  Navarrini.  of  the  ill- 


No  Talk  of  the  ’Woman. 

But  there  was  no  talk  of  the  woman 
whom  Cain  did  marry.  Julia  Guiraudon, 
tor  she  was  then  a pupil  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  Slie  w'as  born  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1873,  and  after  she  had  taken 
the  first  prize  for  opera  as  well  as  opera- 
comiqiie  in  1896  she  made  her  debut  by 
creating  the  part  of  Tlphaine  in  a 
speedily  forgotten  opera,  "Kermaria” 
(Opera-Comique  1897).  .She  created  other 
parts  in  rapid  succession.  As  Irene  she 
sang  in  "Sapho  ’ with  the  unconscious, 
unsuspecting  Calve,  and  one  of  her  chief 
successes  was  as  Suzel  in  Brlanger  s ‘ Le 
Juif  Polonais”  (1900).  the  story  of  which 
is  known  here  better  as  that  of  Tlie 
Bells.”  She  has  been  described  as 
pre-eminently  "a  sympathetic  artist, 
whose  agreeable  voice,  gentle  and  pure,  | 
and  expressive  and  charming  face,  des- 
tine her  to  impersonate  heroines  of  ten- 
derness and  grace.  ” Mr.  1 ougin.  an  el- 
derly person  addicted  to  antiquarian  re- 
searches. made  valuable  notes  about  her 
when  she  competed  for  the  prizes  at  the 

Conservatory.  . 

learn  from  him  that  her  smile  is 
"intelligent.  ” and  that  her  face  without 

being  ’’pretty  ” is  "expressive.  ” m 

summing  up  her  qualities  he  added. 
"She  has  warmth  and  pathos  and  charm 
and  passion;  she  moves  and  »thrills. 
And  she  is  only  in  her  30th  year!  Poor 
Calve. 


In  the  summer  of  1901  she  wrote  to 
friends  in  this  country  and  asked  the 
name  of  a responsible  manager,  to 
take  charge  of  a lecture  lo’-ir  bf  Mr. 
Jules  Bols. 

And  Mr.  Jules  Bois,  who.  as  they 
say,  is  now  betrothed  to  her? 

He  has  written  poems  and  novels  .and 
essays,  but  he  is  i hiefly  known  as  a 
staiident  of  the  black  art  in  all  its 
branches.  volume  of  poems  is  en- 
titled "Les  Noces  de  Sathan,”  but  the 
two  boeks  that  made  him  famous  are 
"Lc  .Satanisme  et  la  Magie.”  which  had 
reached  a fourth  edition  in  189.7,  and 
"Le  Monde  Invisible,”  which  was  pub- 
lishetl  in  1902. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  later  volume. 
The  title  is  misleading,  for  it  is  a study 
of  the  sects  and  societies  founded  in 
Paris  for  the  investigation  of  the  oc- 
cult. The  author  describes  astrologi.-its. 
palmists,  diviners  of  every  kind,  the 
tra-iesmen  known  .as  “ilarc’nands  de 
I’esprit.” 

There  are  some  strange  tales,  as  that 
of  the  duels  he  fought  some  years  ago 
in  an  occultists’  quarrel  with  the  late  i 
Marquis  de  Guitn  and  .Or.  Papus.  In 
the  first  the  horse  th.al  was  to  draw 
him  to  the  gory  field  of  honor  balked 
iso  that  he  was  late;  in  the  second  the 
' carriage  v.  a.s  overturned  and  he  arrlv'-d 
I in  a wounded  condition:  and  there  is  a 
strong  iiint  that  the  accidents  were  due 
to  the  incantations  of  his  opponents’ 
backers. 

’rhcrc  are  revelations  as  to  the  hold 
tiiat  occultism  lias  ou  many  ■ loading 
Parisians.  President  Carnot  was  a 
follower  of  .Mian  Kardec,  yet  no  me- 
dlcm  foretold  the  attack  of  Caserio 
with  his  knife.  There  is  also  a singu- 
lar con\'crs.ati^n  botw€-eri  Bois  and  .M(-n- 
signor  Pattendier.  in  which  the  latter 
says  that  the  Papal  Court  is  no  longer 
interested  in  Protestantism,  which  is 
fast  becoming  merely  a philosophy,  but 
is  sure  that  the  coming  struggle  will 
be  between  Catholicism  and  some  form 
cf  Spiritualism.  There  are  certain  vil- 
lages in  Belgium  which  have  gone  over 
hodily  to  a Spiritualist  cult. 


"Worship  Is  Historical. 

That  the  Black  Mass  has  been  cele- 
brated for  centuries  is  a historical  fact, 
admitted  by  hl.storians  without  sectarian 
bias  as  well  as  by  fathers  of  the  church. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  such  celebration  is  the  mass  in  which 
Madame  de  Montespan  gave  her  body 
as  the  altar,  and  the  Abb6  Guibourg 
acted  as  celebrant,  and  the  blood  of  a ; 
little  child  still  quivering  was  put  into  i 
the  clialice.  that  the  Montespan  might  j 
regain  the  heart  of  Louis  XIV.  ' 

Nor  are  such  stories  of  Incredible  bias-  ! 

' phemy  found  only  in  the  book  by  Bols  i 
or  Huysmans’s  novel  ”La-Bas,”  or  in  ■ 
the  preface  contributed  by  the  latter  to 
the  former’s  volume. 

In  May,  1899,  the  Matiii.  an  eminently 
respectable  journal  of  Paris,  described 
one  of  these  horrid,  orgies  In  that  city. 
The  Black  Mass  was  celebrated  with 
all  its  venerable  and  traditional  rites,  j 
Prayers  were  offered  to  the  goat  on  the 
altar;  women  and  men,  nearly  or  whol- 
ly naked,  cut  and  stabbed  themselves, 
offered  their  blood  to  Satan,  Invoked  his 
appearance,  and  then  gave  themselves 
up  to  more  than  savage  debauchery. 

There  was  in  Paris  not  only  a journal.  : 
“Le  Bulletin  du  Diable,  ” the  organ  of  a . 
sect,  but  another.  ”Lc  Diable  au  Dix- 
NeuviJme  Siede,”  which  pretended  to  _ 

1 expose  Satanic  mysteries.  ; 

I Miss  Lucie  Claraz  of  Fribourg,  Swit- 
zerland, was  described  by  the  latter  I 
journal  as  a devil  worshiper,  who  pro-  = 

' cured  con.secrated  communion  wafers  | 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  defiled 
by  Satan’s  ministers.  Now  she  had  led  ij 
a blameless  life,  had  organized  a church 
at  her  own  expense,  and  had  been  spe- 
cially honored  by  the  Pope;  but  on  ac- 
count of  these  stories  she  was  refused 
communion  at  Fribourg  and  she  there- 
fore brought  a libel  suit  against  th< 
said  journal. 

The  la’wyers  for  the  newspaper  as- 
serted that  there  were  four  churches  in 
Paris  where  Satan  was  worshiped  and 
served  by  unfrocked  priests.  The  case; 
was  tried  in  Paris  and  Miss  Claraz  was" 
awarded  the  sum  of  490  francs  in  dam 
age.s.  -Ml  this  was  not  in  a long-for- 
gotten year;  it  was  not  over  six  or  sev- 
en years  ago.  T 
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■Worship  of  Satan. 


Mr.  Bols’s  hook  on  "Satanisme’’  is 
mo.st  extraordinary.  It  is  not  only  an 
exhibition  of  uncommon  learning;  it  is 
filled  with  startling  statements  con- 
cerning the  worship  of  Satan  and  tlie  ' 

’ celebration  of  the  Blask  Mass  in  these 
latter  days.  The  author  discusses  the  , 
history  of  the  sorceress,  the  woman  as  I 
the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  Evil  One, 
the  sorcerer,  the  mage,  the  invoca- 
tions that  will  summon  the  Devil;  but  ' 
2C6  pages  are  given  to  a study  of  Sa-  i 
tan’s  church  and  magic  rites. 

That  Satan  has  worshipers,  that  the 
, Black  Mass  is  celebrated  today  is  a 
1 fact  beyond  doubt  and  peradventiire.  | 
' Nor  is  this  worship  confined  to  savage 
' or  Latin  countries.  Not  long  ago  in 
Providence.  R.  I.,  an  Italian  named  ; 


His  Religion  Mixed  Up. 

In  1896  there  were  diabolical  mani 
festatlons  at  Tillysur-Seuilles,  the  birth 
place  of  that  great  exorcist  Vintras,  f 
foreman  in  a paper  factory,  w'ho  estab 
lislied  a church  of  his  own  near  Lyonsi 
and  said  it  was  his  mission  to  comba 
the  Bla'fck  Mass.  His  religion  was 
mixed  up  with  the  claims  of  Naun 
dorff  to  the  throne  of  France,  ano 
at  last  he  was  condemned  as  ; 
swindler  to  a fine  of  1000  francs  ano 
five  years’  solitary  confinement,  but  a 
Vintras  possessed  tlie  pow'er  of  levita 
tion  or  bilocation,  what  were  stom 
wails  to  him? 

The  Abbe  Boullan,  a figure  in  Huys 
' man’s  novel,  succeeded  A'intras  in  hi 
war  on  the  Black  Mass,  and  he  wa 
the  sworn  foe  of  the  distinguished  Sa 
tanist  Canon  Doeque.  Boullan  fell  dea 
at  his  altar,  a victim,  as  many  still  be 
Hove,  to  a Satanic  spell. 

In  1894  throughout  France  there  wer 
thefts  of  consecrated  wafers,  as  wel 
as  at  Rome  and  other  Italian  towns 
just  as  in  1895,  at  Port  Louis,  nin 
churches  were  pillaged  in  like  manne 
in  a single  night.  It  must  be  remtm 
bered  that  at  the  Black  Mass  th 
crowning  act  of  worship  is  the  inde 
scribable  defilement  of  a consecrate 
wafer. 

Strange  to  say.  General  Albert  Pik 
was  believed  by  many  to  be  the  Vica 
of  Satan, ’the  pontiff  in  the  Inferna 
Religion  at  Charleston.  S.  C..  and  afte 
his  death  Adriano  Lerami,  an  ex-con 
vlct,  succeeded  him,  but  held  his  stat 
at  Rome. 
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Sidelights  of  Bois’s  Book. 

These  tales  are  here  brought  together 
as  sidelights  on  Bois’s  book.  They  ar 
mere  tapers  before  the  lurid  glare  .- 
the  book  itself.  The  curious  should  rea 
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larcrsf  Pditlo:-..  tho  one  with  thf  II- 
Tatlons  liy  Henry  de  Malvost,  not 
le  clie.-iper  "popular”  edition. 

Does  Mr.  Jules  Dols  take  himself  seri- 
isl,\.  or  is  he  a practical  joker,  with 
1 eager  taste  for  forbjdden  learnliiR 
;d  a rare  instinct  for  research?  Was 
ilvf  drawn  toward  him  through  tho 
selnation  of  occultism,  or  was  her  In- 
rest  in  tlie  esoteric  merely  an  echo  of 
s interest  and  her  desire  to  share  in 
s investigations? 

She  is,  indeed,  a remarkable  woman, 
woman  of  subtle  yet  simple  mind,  an 
■icnial  and  yet  a French  peasant, 
*ntastic  yet  very  womanly,  adorable 
;d  undoubtedly  trying.  In  this  country 
iie  is  known  as  the  twin  of  Carmen, 
ht  no  woman  was  ever  less  like  the 
Itanish  gypsy.  Nor  is  her  versatility 
Illy  recognized  here.  The  Marguerite 
Gounod  and  Boito,  the  Leila  of 
|]zefs  "Pearl  Fishers.”  the  Ophelia  of 
omas.  tile  Santuzza  of  Mascagni,  the 
jj'ssalina  of  de  Lara,  she  has  created 
Ipse  parts:  Bianca  in  Dubois'  "Aben 
[i(Jimet”  (1S84);  Helene  in  Jonci^res*  "Le 
|(i;f(‘valier  Jean”  (1885);  I^a  Naverralse 
|[j<94);  Sapho  (1897);  La  Carmelite  (1902) 
b.iVill  site  find  haoniness  in  mo  /-\t 


enjoy  a large  reputation  and  wa.\  fat 
^ with  prosperity  due  to  over-charges,  are 
i few  in  number.  We  prefer  to  believe! 
1 this  al  the  risk  of  being  dubbed  gullible. 
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01<l  Sonir. 


So  the  Knglish  Tliames  i.s  frozen  over 
I again.  The  water  has  not  been  (It  to 
drink  since  the  King's  bear  was  washed 
in  it  in  1250.  The  river  was  frozen  hard 
in  1S14  and  there  was  much  merriment 
in  consequence.  A sheep  was  roasted 
i.vcr  a coal  Are  placed  in  a big  pan;  six- 
pence was  paid  to  see  the  sight,  and 
the  meat  was  sold  at  a shilling  a slice 
for  "Lapland  mutton.”  There  were 
many  booths  In  which  beer,  gingerbread 
and  cool,  refreshing  gin  were  sold. 
There  was  a Frost  Fair  with  swings, 
bookstalls,  skittles,  dancing.  Printing 
presses  were  set  at  work  on  the  Ice  and 
dodgers  urged  the  people:  “Now  is  your 
time  to  support  the  freedom  of  the 
press.”  Incidentally.  several  W’ere 
I drowned,  among  them,  “two,  genteel- 
looking  young  men,”  and  a plumber 
with  lead  in  ids  hands. 


O.  li.  calls  our  attention  In  a sentence 
imblislied  in  (he  'I’oronto  Mall  and  Mm- 
pire:  "We  are  but  imitating  tlie  Ro- 
man politicians,  wlio  bouglu  tlieir  wa  \ 
to  tlie  Consulate  by  appeal.s  to  (lie 
pocket.”  The  author  states  tliat  the  po- 
sition of  Consul  was  ultimately  worlli 
.$500,000;  that  Caesar's  iiolitical  experi- 
eiu'es  cost  him  $1,250,000:  lliat  our  old 
friend  of  declamation  day.s,  Mark  An- 
tony, spent  a.  million  and  a half,  and 
Milo  no  less  than  two  millions,  (i.  B. 
does  not  dispute  the  corruption  or  the 
iigures.  He  asks:  "Did  tlie  Romans 

liave  pockets?  Tlie  lubbers  wore  theii’ 
togas  in  such  a way  tliat  there  was  a 
sack,  or  'sinus.'  in  front  of  their  ribs, 
wliere  Uie.v  carried  their  canteens  and 
otlier  precious  junk.” 


s',  iVill  she  find  happiness  in  marriage  or 
filtll  Mr.  Jules  Bois  find  material  for 
*j  ^'ther  study  of  Satanisme?  There  are 
(ilvinen  whose  sole  happiness  is  in  un- 
it fppiness.  Perhaps  Calvfe  is  one  of 
[l  t’m. 


jij  I'he  health  department  of  New  York 
discovered  wholesale  adulteration 


There  were  perh.aps  even  gayer  scenes 
when  the  Thames  was  frozen  over  in  1684 
for  seven  weeks.  A printer  drove  a 
rofiring  trade  on  the  ice.  for  he  made 
about  £5  a day  by  printing  the  names 
of  “among  the  prominent  persons  pres- 
ent” at  sixpence  a line,  and  by  print- 
ing ballads.  Before  that,  in  1564,  there 
were  football  games  on  this  historic 
river. 


t phenacetin  in  that  city.  Out  of  373 
Binples  collected  from  well-known  drug 
I Sires  315  were  adulterated  or  con- 
Maed  a substituted  drug;  267  samples 
re  mixtures  of  phenacetin  and  acet- 
|,lid.  The  latter  is  a heart  depres- 
|(t,  dangerous  to  health,  and  espe- 
: ly  dangerous  to  persons  whose  heart 
Sion  is  abnormal.  Phenacetin,  it 
puld  be  remembered,  is  a hou.sehold 
hedy.  It  is  a patent  drug  made  in 
■ manje 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  in 
his  colossal  work— tlie  introductory 
cliapter.  wliicli  wall  be  in  three  volumes, 
is  almost  ready  for  the  printer— will  de- 
vote a large  section  to  pockets.  He  lias 
allowed  us  to  look  over  some  of  ins 
notes  on  this  important  subject  of  soci- 
ological investigation.  He  himself  treats 
first  of  all  the  kangaroo,  but  we  will 
skip,  much  againsi  our  will,  and  begin 
with  the  ancient  Romans. 


Ij  pure  phenacetin  is  sold  at  an  aver- 
^ at  20  cents  for  ten  grain  powders, 
fojiunce  that  costs  $1  is  sold  for  $3.20, 
wph  would  seem  to  be  a fair  profit. 


^teanilid,  wnlch  is  substituted,  costs 
liS'pit  two  and  a half  cents  an  ounce. 


lire  is  a fine  example  of  reckless 


Rishness.  And  what  is  to  be  thought 
- lem  that  adulterate  drugs  for  .the 
c?  The  question  is  not  a new  one; 
”1  Estlenne  asked  about  the  middle 
he  sixteenth  century,  “Which  is 
[Jiore  dangerous  to  society:  to  fal- 
; the  food  of  a well  man  or  the  food 
|ie  .sick?”  And  he  then  exposed  at 
Ih  the  avarice  and  the  rascality  of 
apothecaries  of  his  day. 


t re  was  a rude  rhyme  of  the  six- 
century  which  shows  that  Es- 
p voiced  popuiar  indignation.  Eng- 
rd  into  prose  the  lines  read:  “God 
Ir  us  from  several  things:  all  wm- 
t that  paint  themselves,  a proud 
>it,  corned  beef  without  mustard 
i^ner  long  delayed,  lances  and 
smoke  of  the  Picards  and  poison 
Lombards,  the  et  cetera  of  the 
gr  and  the  qui  pro  quo  (sic)  of  the 
Tl?cary.” 


Mr.  Sims  uses  the  oyster-scare  in  Eng- 
land for  melodram.ntic  purnoses.  Lu- 
crezia  t^avasour  was  married  at  the  age 
of  17  to  a man  who  turned  out  to  be  .a. 
forger,  and  w'as  imprisoned.  She  goes 
on  the  stage,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  is  about  to  marry  a m.arquis 
when  her  freed  husband  visits  her  at 
her  magnificent  fiat.  How  can  she  rid 
herself  of  him?.  She  journeys  to  South- 
ampton and  asks  a fisherman  for  a doz- 
I en  oysters.  “Weil,  ma'am  of  course 
I can:  but  just  now  you  know  our  oys- 
I ters  ain't  reckoned  pertickler  safe.”  “I 
I want  to  see  what  they  are  like,  not  to 
eat  them”  is  the  reply,  and  in  two 
hours’  time  Lucrezia  returns  to  Ijondon 
■with  a dozen.  She  bids  her  hu.sband  to 
supper.  He  eats  the  oysters  with  joy, 
the  first  oysters  in  fifteen  years.  A 
fortnight  later  the  doctor  sh.akes  his 
head.  “Typhoid.”  The  husband  is 
taken  to  the  hospital.  Too  late;  for 
every  day  he  has  e.iten  at  his  lodgin.gs 
game  pie,  galantine  of  chicken,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  sent  him  by  his 
spouse.  “Solid  food  and  typhoid;  he'll 
die.”  says  the  doctor.  Lucrezia  mar- 
ries the  marquis  .and  wonder.s  at  the 
folly  of  -wdves  who  administer  arsenic 
with  loving  hands. 


“Sinus”  was.  first  of  all,  tlie  fold  oi 
a,  garment.  Then  there  was  the  special 
meaning.  "The  bosom  or  full  part  of  ,i 
garment  which  covers  the  krca.sl," 
"also  as  we  say,  a pocket  or  a purse 
(which  was  worn  in  the  folds  of  the 
bosom).”  And  when  Pliny  spoke  of 
Scaurus  as  “sinus  rapinarum,”  he  de- 
scribed him  thereby  a.s  one  that  pockets 
I lundcr,  a boodh-r.  With  the  other 
.ind  flgi'iative  meanings  of  the  word 
we  are  not  now  concerned. 


df;’.  will  answer  all  ihr-se  and  a thou- 
::aml  nii..-r  (lurslions. 

Boston,  Jan.  17.  ]9(i; 
E'htor  of  Talk  of  the  Da.\  : 

1 Wii-  .'o  favorably  Impressed  lA  tbt 
Ictlci  of  Mr.  1,  B.  Henderson  ooi’cer  i- 
:ng  the  adv.antages  of  a silent  dlrinci - 
party  that  I pe'r.suaded  live  of  my 
Iricnils  lo  malce  I he  exiierimenl  l.tsi 
iiigM  I't  tile  Porjih.vry  (,'tiil).  Ye  had  .i 
most  successful  meeting.  Sil'’nl  front 
liegiuning  to  end,  we  ale  with  uiscrlm- 
in.alivp  taste,  we  drank  wi.sely  and  of 
: coiir.-e  I'n  mi  deration,  and  when  we  left 
; tile  dining-room,  our  eyes  were  not 
.dim,  nor  our  natural  foiccs  abated.  | 
The  Icn.perature  of  the  dlniiig-rooni 
was  delightfull.v  cool,  fni  nothing  heats  I 
and  befouls  a chanbor  so  scon  os  ani- 
mated conversation.  I noticed  also 
tliat  the  waiters  were  as  respecdful  to 
us  at  tlie  end  as  at  tlie  beginning  of 
tile  meal. 

I am  surpri.sed  that  you  liave  not 
dwelt  on  one  great  advantage  of  a 
silent  dinner  party,  whicli  Is  this:  Eacli 
gue.st  congratulates  himself  after  lie  is 
alone  on  the  irresistible  anecdote,  the 
wise  opinion,  the  .sparkling  reply,  the 
astonishing  feat  of  memory— he  kept  to 
him.self,  as  well  as  on  his  abstinence 
from  verbal  foolishness.  Each  one 
leaves  the  table  knowing  full  well  that 
he  i.s  superior  to  the  ot’ner  guests.  And 
no  headache,  no  stomach  remind.s  him 
the  next  morning  that  he,  too,  is  mortal. 

CHATTERTON  BLOYR 


Ko.  the  Romans  had  no  pockets  as 
we  iiuderstaiid  them,  and  if  tlicre  must 
be  -speaking  bj'  the  card  the  Torent  > 
newspaper  is  in  error.  But  for  the  i 
sake  of  rhetoric,  the  anachrcni.sm  i.s 
allowiable.  Gifford  in  a note  to  ids 
translation  of  Juvenal  makes  a poet 
I draw  out  farthings  from  his  pocket, 
ami  a critic  took  him  to  task,  “for  the 
Iiocket  was  unknown  to  liotii  Greeks 
and  Romans.”  Mr.  Fosbroke  s.ays  th-? 
men  used  the  girdle— remember  that 
"sinus”  also  means  lap— and  the  women 
their  bosom. 


Ten  to  one  Sarah  Beriiliardt’.s  mem- 
oirs when  they  appear  .eighteen  months 
from  now’  in  three  volumes  and  in  four 
languages  will  be  a di.sappointing  book. 
Not  that  she  lacks  memory  or  courage: 
but  expectation  will  be  extravagant.  "I 
have  looked  at  life,  and  I think  I know 
how  to  look  and  how  to  see,”  sa.vs 
Sarah.  "The  journalists  have  helped  me 
materially.  They  have  written  a great 
deal  about  me.  1 have  merely  to  state 
the  trutli  on  these  matters,  which  is 
nearly  always  just  the  contrary  of  what 
has  been  published.”  I 
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Ind  Corne!iu.s  Agrippa  In  the  same 
y furious  against  the  apotheca- 
"mixing  some  old  ro$;ten  drugs 
virtues  are  quite  lost.”  and  for 
rt  eadly  mistakes.  Nor  was  tliis  all: 
as  concerning  the  sophistication 
tly  drug.s,  which  are  sometimes 
.prfeited  with  so  much  art.  that 
lltliiiowing  persons  are  deceived;  it 


m 


•y — are  ciece 
W be  better  for  the  general 


health 


and  for  the  Commonwealth,  to 


i^jthe  use  of  all  exotic  medicamekts” 
’’’■ougfht  in  by  piratical  mer- 
such  miraculous  prices,  to 
of  the  inhabitants.” 


is  It  with  phenacetin  in  Bo.ston? 

our  apothecaries  rea- 
tells  the 

P‘’e.scription  tliat  he  dees 
'"Sredients  recom- 

eomei'n^  , but  he  has 

‘■"meimg  much  better  which  he  will 


apothecary  has  no  In- 
nt^,  of  deceiving;  he  is  anxious  that 
e r lent  should  got  well;  the  physl- 
n.  good  fellow,  should  have  pre- 
substituted,  probably 
pdii  t know.  The  zeal  of  his  sliop 
, e en  up  the  smiihig,  sleek  ap.itn- 


One  word  more  about  the  extraordi- 
nary Mr.  Gallaspy.  AVe  have  spoken 
already  of  his  immoderate  smoking  and 
drinking.  His  biographer  further  re- 
lates that  Mr.  Gallaspy  had  the  habit 
of  sleeping  only  every  third  night, 
“and  that  often  in  his  clothes  in  a 
chair,  where  he  w’ould  sweat  so  pi-'  ' - 
giously  as  to  be  w.et  quite  through,  as 
if  come  from  a pond,  or  that  a pail 
of  water  had  been  thrown  on  him.” 
Yet  he  'was  never  sick.  In  health,  joy 
and  plenty,  he  passed  life  away,  and 
died  at  his  house  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way, without  a pang,  or  any  kind  of 
pain.  R.  I.  P. 


It  li.as  been  veil  ob.sorved  that  birds 
have,  their  craw;  ruminating  be.asts 
their  first  stomach;  the  monkey  hi.s 
cheek;  the  opos.sum  his  pouch;  there 
are  African  ne.groes  and  other  savages 
Aho  make  a pocket  of  tl.eir  hair;  but 
man  depends  on  the  tailoi.  Nor  is 
it  irreverent  to  ask  whether  there  were 
pockets  in  the  coats  of  skins  mad; 
by  the  Lord  for  Adam  and  Eve 
(Genesis,  iii,  21).  It  is  true  that  the 
word  pocket  is  not  mentioned  in  tlie 
Bible. 


FIRST  ILIN  REClIilL 


An  Interesting  Performance,  but 
One  of  Uneven  Quality. 


There  are  plenty  of  pockets  in  Shake- 
speare, who  was  so  liberal  in  this  mat- 
ter that  his  Brutu.s  puts  a book  in  the 
pocket  of  his  gown.  But  the  first 
potkets  were  in  sleeves.  Thus  a charao- 
I ter  In  Massenger's  “Old  Law”  says; 

I Tlieir  poi-kets  in  their  sleeves,  as  if  tbe.v  laid 
j Tlieir  ear  to  avarice,  and  'neard  the  devil 
j ivhisper. 

Now  ours  He  downward,  here,  close  to  the 
dank. 

Right  spending  pockets,  as  a son's  should  be 
Tliat  lives  in  tlie  fa.shion.  | 


C.  E.  M.  writes:  "I  see  by  a poster 

that  Mr.  So-and-So  describes  himself  a.s 
a characterist.  Is  there  any  such 
word?”  There  is.  A characterist  once 
meant,  one  who  employs  magical  .sym- 
bols or  charms;  it  now  means  one  who 
depicts  traits  of  character.  Richard 
Grant  'White  described  Du  Maurier  as 
"a  characterist  rather  than  a carica- 
turist.” 


^ejear  of  apothecaries  in  Bo-Ron 
o il  tract  deliberately  tlieir  clerks  to 
libstltutions  in  prescriptions.  We 
' clerks  who  leave  the  employ  of 
nj  asters  because  they  are  unwll- 
elieat  the  sick.  AYe  believe  that 
lothecaries.  although  they  may 


It  i.s  not  yet  safe  in  South  Carolina  tp 
go  about  branding  persons  as  liars  and 
scoundrels.  Here  in  the  cool  north  lies 
are  nailed  every  day  of  a campaign,  and 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  brand- 
ing done;  but  it  is  all  taken  in  a Pick- 
wickian sense,  and  brander  and  brandee 
smile  on  each  other  after  the  operation. 
Mr.  Tillman  describes  tlie  late  shooting- 
affair  as  ail  “unfortunate  accident.” 
AA'^hy  “unfortunate”  and  v.-hy  “acci- 
dent"? Mr.  Tillman  ihtended  to  kill 
Mr.  Gonzales  and  he  shot  an  unarmed 
man  in  most  deliberate  fashion,  witli 
the  brutality  of  a coward.  That  Mr. 
Gonzales  was  without  a gun  was  an  un- 
fortunate accident. 


Fui’tliermore,  in  the  Elizabetlian  days 
it  was  an  expensive  affectation  to  have 
the  pockets  perfumed.  See  the  scene 
between  young  Penny-Boy  and  Faslaoii- 
er.  the  tailor  in  Ben  Jonson's  “The 
Staple  of  News,”  Penny-Boy  complains: 
"I  think  thou  hast  put  me  in  mouldy 
pockets,”  and  Fashioner  puHs  them 
out  and  an.swers: 

.As  got, (I.  right  Spanish  perfume,  the  lady  Ks- 
iifanlH’.s, 

riiey  cost  twelve  pound  a pair. 


The  term  "cut-purse”  throws  light  on 
the  subject.  AA'hen  purses  were  worn  at 
the  girdle  or  borne  at  the  side,  the 
thief  cut  them  away.  Y'hen  he  was 
hanged,  the  purse  was  su.spended  from 
his  neck.  The  pick-pocket  came  with 
the  real  pocket,  just  as  the  thief  was 
born  with  the  first  idea  of  the  value 
of  property. 


AA'.hat  questions  ari.se  with  the  thojglit 
of  I'Ockctles.''  Greeks  and  Romans!  The 
apple  was  then  the  sy;nbol  of  love,  but 
the  youngster  h.ad  nc  pocket  from 
which  to  pull  it  warm  and  shiny  .it 
recess  for  his  sweetheart.  AVhere  did 
the  little  Marcus  or  Quintus  carry  hi.s 
top.  marbles,  and  the  all-necessary  bit 
of  stiing?  And  the  comedians  of  those 
days?  AA'hat  could  John  Drew  do  in  a 
toga,  or  liow  could  lie  make  his  points? 
Patience;  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociol- 


iBy  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Maud  MacCarthy  made  her  first 
api-earaiice  here  at  a Symphony  concert 
early  in  the  season.  The  young  violinist 
then  chose  Brahms’s  concerto,  and  w’as 
therefore  declared  by  the  Brahmsites 
to  be  a player  of  pronounced  intellect- 
uality, whereas  if  she  had  chosen  Men- 
delssohn's or  Saint-Saens’  or  any  other 
concerto,  she  would  have  been  dis- 
missed, no  doubt,  as  girlish  and  promis- 
ing. 

This  “Intellectual”  Music.  --'if' 

AA'hy  Brahms's  concerto  or  Brahms's 
mu.sic  in  general  is  ’‘intellectuar’  has 
never  been  clearly  explained.  Music  is 
1 i emotional,  not  intellectual.  There  may 
be  problems  in  the  form  of  music,  as 
I in  old  fashioned  and  ingenious  canons. 

■ but  they  are  solved  by  the  reader,  not 
the  hearer.  Music  that  Is  of  any  true 
importance,  music  that  is  beautiful, 
poignant,  my.stic,  noble,  awe-inspiring, 
does  not  appeal  first  of  all  to  the  intel- 
lect. Perhaps  obscure,  cryptic,  dull  are 
synonyms  of  "intellectual”  as  used 
by  the  Brahmsites;  for  w-hen 
the  music  of  this'  composer  is 
beautiful,  the  beauty  is  in  the 
emotional  qualit.v,  and.  then  the 
hardened  member  of  the  cult  speaks 
of  the  W’ork  as  "one  of  tiie  master’s 
lighter  pieces,  which  should  not  be  con- 
sidered too  seriously.’’ 

I Into  this  same  concerto  of  Bralims 
Miss  MacCarthy  put  her  own  feelings 
and  emotions,  and  thereby  gave  it  ficti- 
tious and  pla,usible  interest  if  not 
beaut3’. 

The  Choice  of  Program. 


A^sterday  her  program,  was  planned 
to  show  her  degrees  of  seriousness 
rather  than  .as  an  opportunity  to  please 
an  audience  by  pronounced  versatilifv^ 
or  direct  emotional  appeal.  She  fir.st 
played,  with  Mr.  Felix  Fox,  Beethoven’s 
Sorata  in  C minor.  Op.  30.  No.  2;  then 
Saint-Saon.s’s  concerto  in  B minor,  with 
j Mr.  Zaoh  as  pianist;  and  after  Mr.  Fox 
had  chosen  a Rhapsody  by  Brahms 
.and  Li.szt’s  “La  Legglerezza.”  she  put 
down  on  the  program  Y' ieniawski’s 
“Russian  Airs.  ' 


Groups  of  smaller  purees  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose.  AVe  do  not 
go  to  hear  Miss  SfarCarthy  as  a chani- 
ber-plaj'er;  and  c concerto  without  or- 
chestra is  generally  a tame  affair;  not 
unlike  cold  mutton  two  days  after  the 
roast,  .ind  the  day  after  the  minced 
meat  on  toast.  Chamber-music  must 
be  of  exqui.elte  ensemble  to  be  endur- 
able. Violinist  and  pianist  must  Ije 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  each  other; 
they  must  not  only  be  in  sympathy. 
Vmt  tliey  must  display  toward  each 
other  tact  and  forbearance,  after  the 
manner  of  a happy  married  couple. 
When  the  players  meet,  as  though  by 
accident,  and  are  without  due  know- 
ledge of  each  othcr'.s  merits  and  in- 
firmities, the  performance  Is  as  though 
each  ono  were  reading  a work  for  pleas- 
ure or  as  good  practice.  Now,  Mr. 
Fox  showed  himself  yesterday  to  be 
thoughtful  and  punctlllious  in  en.semble. 
and  he  displayed  a pretty  techni-.  but, 
as  was  inevitable,  the  performance  of 
the  two  fell  tar  short  of  perfection. 

The  Violinist’s  Performance. 

Miss  MacCarthy  did  not  maintain  so 
high  a level  of  excellence  as  when  she 
played  here  at  the  Symphony  concert. 
She  did  much  that  was  interesting  and 
praiseworthy.  Her  song  was  often  pas- 
; slonate,  and  her  technic  admirable,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  Intonation  was 
often  false,  she  was  Inclined  to  rasp 
and  fret  the  G string,  and  there  was 
seldom  either  the  elegance  or  the  au- 
i thorlty  that  distinguished  her  on  the 
former  occasion.  She  probably  has  been 
playing  too  much  and  without  due  time 
for  rest  and  self-examination. 

There  was  a good-sized  and  warmly 
applausive  audience. 


tacks  made  against  him.  The  same 
"Willy”  mentioned  among  the  persons 
at  a Conservatory  concert  “the  Count- 
ess d'.\ndlgne.  the  Princess  de  Poix. 
the  Marchioness  de  Polignac  and  a very 
ugly  man,  who  looked  like  Blowitz  at 
his  best.”  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a I 
column  or  two  with  such  pleasantries. 
They  were  never  good  natured,  they 
were  often  coarse  and  Indecent.  As 
Hector  Pessard  said:  "When  a man  ; 

has  such  an  important  position  and  the 
talent  to  fill  It  worthily,  he  cannot  help  I 
having  enemies.  Mr.  de  Blowitz  has  1 
enemies.  And  as  they  cannot  dispute  ! 
his  intelligence,  shrewdness,  humor, 
they  accuse  him  of  not  loving  France."  ' 


. Gi-een  oak  and  poplar  tree? 

The  well-known  fares  are  all  gone; 
And  the  fret  lies  on  me. 


Yet  by  his  silence,  when  other  corre- 
spondents. if  they  had  had  his  informa- 
tion, would  have  rushed  their  de- 
spatches. as  well  as  by  his  published 
.articles,  de  Blowitz  more  than  once  kept 
the  peace  that  meant  so  much  to 
France. 


The  fireman  in  the  Bowery  last  Sun- 
day beneath  a heav.v  hale,  suffocating, 
besought  his  mates  to  save  themselves. 
The  fireman  of  whom  Walt  Whitman 
sang  in  pio5: 


I am  the  inasU’d  flreinaa  with  breast-bone 
broken ; 

Treiutding  walls  burled  me  In  their  debris; 

Heat  and  smoke  I inspired — I heard  the  yell- 
lug  shouts  of  my  comrades; 

I heard  the  distant  dick  of  their  picks  and 
shovels ; 

They  have  clear'd  the  beams  away — they  ten- 
derly lift  me  forth. 


“Inforniatiun  regarding  de  Blowitz  s 
early  career  is  vague.”  Yet  we  are  not 
whoily  without  information. 

Jlis  real  name  was  Henry  Georges 
Stephen  Adolphe  Oppert,  and  he  was 
born  at  Flisna,  Austria.  Dec.  28  1825. 
He  was  of  a Jewish  family. 

The  greater  part  of  his  youth  was 
spent  ill  the  town  of  Blowitz— hence 
li.s  adopted  name. 

He  was  a teacher  of  German  at  the 
Ijycee  of  Tours,  and  tie  afterward  held 
a similar  position  at  Limoges,  Poitiers, 
and,  finally,  Marseillles. 

At  Marseilles  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Thiers,  who  in  turn  protected  him  and 
at  one  time  saved  him  from  expulsion. 

Do  Blowitz  was  naturalized  Oct.  5.  1870. 
He  served  in  the  National  Guard  at 
Marseilles,  was  a sergeant-major,  and 
in  the  insurrection  there  saved  the  life 
of  the  prefect,  who  in  turn  was  later  of 
much  use  to  him. 


I lie  in  the  night  air  in  my  red  shirt — the  per- 
vading hush  is  for  my  sake; 

Painless  after  all  I lie,  exhausted,  but  not  so 
unhappy: 

White  ami  beautiful  arc  the  faces  around  me — 
the  heads  arc  bared  of  their  fire-caps; 

The  kneeling  crowd  fades  with  the  light  of 
the  torches. 


Boston,  Jan.  17.  1903.  | 

The  Kditor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

In  these  da  vs,  when  public  service  cor- 
porations. so-called,  enjoying  public 
franchises,  such  a.s  the  occupation  of 
our  streets,  disregard  the  rights  o 
citizens,  it  is  necessary  that  individuals 
should  know  their  rights  and  assert  and 
defend  them. 

A growing  evil  is  the  custom,  almost 
a habit,  of  the  street  cars  to  run  by 
stopping  points,  even  when 
would-be  passengers.  In  New  York  this 
is  very  common,  and  it  is  becoming  fre- 
quent in  Boston,  and  unless  checked 
will  grow  to  be.  as  in  New  York,  a flag- 
rant abuse.  . 

Individuals  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands.  If  everyone  who  desires  to 
board  a car  at  a stopping  point  will 
stand,  not  at  the  side  of  the  track,  but 
squarely  upon  the  track,  the  car  will 
stop.  Fortunately,  the  law  as  to  man- 
slaughter is  as  yet  so  clear  and  certain  j 
of  enforcement  that  neither  the  cor- 
poration nor  the  motormen  will  r>sk  In- 
dictment by  deliberate  injury,  and  while 
It  may  require  nerve  to  assert  a rlgnt 
. so  vigorously,  we  have  come  upon  times 
I when  heroic  mea.sures  are  necessary  for 
1 the  preservation  of  personal  rights. 

1 Judge  Gaynor  has.  in  his  admirable  ar-j 
tide  on  the  abuse  of  police  power, 
sounded  the  key-note  of  the  duty  of  the 
citizen  to  defend  his  rights.  Eawavd 
! Everett  Hale  has  tersely  and  -w’lttily 
! said:  "Eternal  slaver'^  is  the  price  of 
liberty.”  and  while  this  may  seem  a 
trifling  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  im- 
portant as  a proper  resistance  to  a 
serious  abuse  of  privileges  granted  by 
the  public  to  a profit  making  corpora- 
tion. 


use  the  Elevated  Railway.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  the  prevailing  disregard. 
The  city  allowed  the  street  cars  to  go 
through  a section  of  the  Public  Garden. 
The  I ground  where  passengers  mount 
and  alight  at  the  Boylston  street  end 
of  the  Subway  is  indescribably  "moist 
and  unpleasant"  during  a thaw  or  rain. 
Would  it  not  be  decent  for  the  company 
to  put  at  least  one  plank  there?  To 
ask  for  a proper  flooring  would,  of 
course,  be  insolence  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens:  and  even  if  the  petition  were 
granted,  some  would  he  afraid  to  use 
the  flooring,  lest  they  might  injure  the 
property  of  the  company. 


How  the  love  of  office  possesses  n 
man'.  Here  is  Judge  Reagan  of  Texas 
who  has  held  public  office  continuously 
for  sixty-four  yeais.  He  was  a mem 
ber  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet;  he  wa^ 
United  States  Senator,  member  of  Con- 
gress. chairman  of  commissions,  and 
what-not,  and  yet  now  that  he  ha^ 
retired  from  public  life  he  has  one  deer 
regret:  he  was  never  Governor  of  Tex 
as. 

And  Iiere  is  Captain  Adrian  C.  Anson 
the  glorious  Old  Man  of  baseball.  Is  hf 
content  with  the  memory  of  his  lnlght^ 
deeds  on  the  field,  his  triumphs  ovei 
pitchers  and  umpires?  Not  a bit  of  11 
He  longs  to  be  city  treasurer  of  Chi 
cago. 

How  much  more  philosophic  the  con 
duct  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wotherbe,  a Bap- 
tist clergyman  of  Holland  I'atent  N.  T.) 
who  resigns  his  honorable  office  to  read 
at  leisure  the  1?6  newspapers  to  which 
he  subscribes.  Now  at  last  will  he  bf 
able  to  store  his  mind  with  knowledge 
and  prepare  himself  for  the  grave. 
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De  Blowitz  was  in  the  employ  of  Oli- 
phant.  then  correspondent  of  the  Don- 
don  Times,  succeeded  In  getting  news  at 
■Versailles,  when  Thiers  was  there  and 
inaccessible  even  to  diplomats.  De  Blott- 
itz  got  his  news  by  going  into  the  kitch- 
en. Oliphant  was  grateful,  and  when 
Thiers,  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  of- 
fered him  tile  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  he  declined  it,  but  asked 
that  the  French  correspondent  of  the 
Times.  Yriarte.  should  be  appointed  con- 
sul to  Venice.  De  Blowitz  took  Yriaites 
place.  At  least  this  Is  the  story  record- 
ed in  the  Journal  des  Goncourts. 


Of  course  the  speeches  at  the  indigna- 
tion meeting  on  the  St.  Louis  were 
"flery  and'  bitter.”  No  doubt  the  pas- 
sengers in  this  particular  instanoe  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  delay  and  dis- 
appointment. but  we  have  been  on 
steamers  when  there  were  grumblings 
and  indignation  meetings  over  matters 
of  trifling  importance..  We  remember 
a man  who  was  desperate  in  speech  be- 
cause after  eight  days  at  sea  an  egg 
served  him  was  not  taken  fresii  from  a 
hen  in  the  captain's  -cabin.  His  lan- 
guage was  violent,  and  you  would  have 
thought  that  his  wife  had  been  put  In 
irons,  for  gossiping  or  asking  the  steers- 
man ho-w  he  could  s^e  the  course  at 
night.  Much  of  the  grumbling  on  board 
ship  comes  from  monotony  of  daily  life 
or  extravagant  self-appreciation.  The 
man'  who  bullies  waiters  at  the  club 
shows  that  he  has  little  authority  at 
home,  and  grumbling  at  sea-food  is  not 
a sure  sign  that  the  grumbler  Is  a man 
of  line  taste  w'ho  has  been  accustomed 
to  luxury  from  his  youth  up. 


We  are  with  Mr.  B.  K-  in  spirit,  but 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sacrifice  our 


life  for  the  advantage  of  lazy  and  too 
good-natured  fellow  citizens  who  are 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  their 
rights.  Some  months  ago,— or  Is  the 
time  to  be  measured  by  years?  we  In- 
sisted in  this  column  that  the  only  way 
to  stop  an  electric  car  is  to  lie  down 
across  the  track  near  a stopping-post. 
No  one  followed  our  advice,  possibly 
from  the  fear  of  being  arrested  for 
gross  Intoxication. 


HEARD  A SECOND  Ml 
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Miss  Mary  Muenchhoff’s  Recita| 
Steinert  Hall. 


No  doubt  some  motormen  are  crazed 
by  the  knowledge  that  power  and  speed 
and  space  are  under  their  control.  The 
rush  maddens  them.  They  see  a puny 
man  or  woman  with  a strained  face  and 
semaphoric  gestures  commanding  or  en- 
treating them  to  stop.  “What!  check 
this  glorious  flight  to  oblige  a poor  mor- 
tal? Will  the  eagle  swoop  to  earth  for 
a grasshopper?”  _ 

humorists. 


Miss  Mary  Muenchhoff.  soprano,  after 
triumphs  in  European  cities,  sang  here  j 
in  Chtekering  Hall  early  In  the  season.  | 
and  then  showed  by  her  display  of  voice  | 
and  art  that  the  foreign  enthusiasm  was  ^ 
not  wholly  unfounded.  } 

Not  long  ago  she  sang  In  Omaha,  j 
where  her  early  years  were  spent.  An^ 
enraptured  critic  of  that  city  likened  herj 


to 
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TliP  king  oml  <iueen  did  cat  thereof, 

.\nd  noblemen  Itesiup; 

.\nd  what  they  conld  not  eat  that  night. 
The  queen  next  morning  fried. 


De  Blowitz  had  an  old  worn-out  dog, 
and  he  was  advised  to  kill  it.  He  an- 
swered; "A  man  does,  not  kill  his  old 
friends  when  they  are  sick.  Just  to  get 
rid  of  tliem.”  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  he  passed  for  a man  of  a warm 
heart.  Luque  caricatured  him  as  a 
carrier-pigeon.  Sarah  Bernhardt  wrote 
on  her  photograph  which  she  gave 
him:  "Au  plus  fln  d'esprlt.  la  plus  line 

de  corps.”  for  Sarah  was  then  adorably 
thin. 


So  Professor  Delitzsch  as  a Lowell 
lecturer  in  Boston  is  going  to  talk 
about  the  Bible.  His  late  lecture  be- 
fore the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Ger- 
many ■was  probably  in  the  nature  of  a 
dress  rehearsal,  and  it  looks  as  though 
Wilhelm  had  kindly  undertaken  the 
duties  of  press-agent. 


And  some  motormen  are 
They  like  to  watch  expectancy,  fear, 
rage  and  disgust  passing  over  the  face 
of  a would-be  passenger.  They  chuckle 
as  they  think  of  the  Impotence  of  such 
rage;  of  the  disappointment  of  the  man. 
especially  If  the  car  be  the  last  one.  and 
the  air  be  bitter  chill;  of  the  anxiety  of 
those  at  home.  And  after  the  last  trip 
and  In  bed,  these  motormen  wake  and 
laugh  again  at  the  mere  recollection. 

■who 


It  is  a curious  fact  tliat  he  1s  not 
mentioned  in  the  "Life  and  .\dventures 
of  George  Augustus  Sala  written  by 
Himself.” 


The  medical  men  of  London  are  "not 
ready  fully  to  accept  the  new  method 
of  surgery”  as  explained  and  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Lorenz.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  Englishman  is  constitu- 
tionally not  ready  fully  to  accept  any- 
thing that  is  new.  Our  old  friend  "the 
prominent  person  who  does  not  wish 
his  name  to  be  mentioned”  appears 
again,  smiling  and  voluble.  He  is  om- 
jnlpresent  and  omniscient.  What  a pity 
that  he  insists  on  remaining  the  great 
unknown. 


Then  there  are  motormen  who  are 
'philanthropists  In  disguise.  ^ 

fat  man  blowing  off  steam  and  ringing 
his  bell,  and  they  say  to  themselves. 
"How  much  better  for  that  man  to 
walk  home.  It  is  a clear  nigh  ; the 
stars  are  bright;  the  air  is  a cold  but 
bracing  bath.  He  has  probably  just  left 
his  club;  no  doubt  he  has  made  an  alco- 
holic attack  on  his  liver;  exercise  wi 
do  him  a power  of  good.  I 
let  him  walk.  He'll  thank  me  for  it  to- 
morrow morning.  The  air  is  so  foul  in 
the  car  that  it  would  finish  him. 
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The  body  of  this  famous  correspon- 
dent de  nio'wifz  was  likened  unto  a 
tobacco-jar.  and  "Willy”  in  a review 
of  a concert  spoke  of  the  “tyrannical 
chords  of  the  'Egmont'  overture,  mas- 
sive like  Blowitz.  but  better  built.” 
The  corre.spondent  was  an  easy  mark. 
He  was  described  as  "mastedonic,”  the 
storm  at  the  beginning  of  Verdi's  "Otel- 
lo”  is  black,  "black  as  the  soul  of 
Blowitz”:  he  was  .accused  of  snoring 
at  concerts.  of  steadily  gaining  in 
flesh;  he  w'as  a “chef-d'oeuvre  de  ixily- 
sarchie”— a masterpiece  of  fleshiness; 
he  was  '"in  relations  with  all  the  ene- 
mies of  France.” 


What  was  the  cost  of  the  recent  sho-v 
at  Delhi  and  Just  how  much  did  the 
Boer  war  cost  Engloi'd?  It  is  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  this  question 
to  observe  that  distress  is  "far  greater 
in  London  than  for  many  years,"  and 
that  thousands  of  the  unemployed, 
wretchedly  poor,  w-alk  or  rather  hobble 
in  procession,  asking  for  work  or  alms. 


I b«d  a rbalr  at  hearth. 

When  no  one  turned  to  see. 

With  "Jjook  at  that  old  fellow  there, 
And  who  roar  he  be?” 

And  therefore  do  I wander  now. 

And  the  fret  lies  on  me. 


Yet  Mr  B.  K.  is  righteously  indignant,, 
for  the  people  of  Boston  did  not  givej 
the  use-give?  say  rather  abandon  the 
use  of  their  streets  to  a profit-making 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  being  the 
victims  of  puffed-up.  humorous  or  phi- 
lanthropic motormen.  Nor  are  ‘he 
tormen  always  the  sole  offenders.  Time 
and  time  again,  as  Cambridge  or  . ew- 
ton  or  Brighton  cars  round  the  corner 
of  Massachusetts  avenue  and  Boylston 
street,  have  we  seen  conductors  hurry 
Inside  the  car  to  avoid  the  look  of  tkose 
waiting  at  the  stopping-place.  Possiblyi 
these  conductors  have  Just  been  lassoedj 
and  are  still  shy;  or  they  think  the  op- 
portunity a favorable  one  to  commit  to 
memory  the  advertisements  in  the  car 
with  a view  to  future  examination  and 
I possible  promotion. 


Here  is  an  example  of  the  vicio'us  at- 


The  rondiiide  trees  keep  murmuring. 

.^b.  wherefore  murmur  .ve. 

As  Id  the  old  days  long  gone  by. 


1 Consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the 
'passengers  is  not  the  controlling  thought 
' of  this  corporation.  Cattle  are  handled 
more  tenderly  by  their  shippers  than 


bird,  a little  bird 

Unfortunate  Comparison. 

The  comparison  was  unfortunate 
though  the  intent  was  honorable;  the 
comparison  w'as  also  false.  For  the  or 
dinary  bird  sings  with  undeviatlng  mo 
notonous  expression:  and  on  the  othe 
hand  the  technic  of  the  same  ordlnar: 
bird  is  flawless.  Now  Miss  Muenchhol 
is  something  more  than  a mechanics 
singer.  She  does  not  always  individu 
alize  her  song;  she  Is  not  poignant  1 
her  emotional  appeal;  but  her  | 

which  is  one  of  unusual  beauty,  Is  dl.  Ul, 
tincUvely  womanly;  within  a certai 
compass,  the  tones  themselves  chan 
the  ear  and  suggest  moods;  so  that  th. 
Incongruous  thing  occurs:  the  singer  i 
times  awakens  emotions  when  the  son 
itself  is  not  emotional,  and  the  sing* 
is  probably  thinking  of  nothing  bt 
proper  tone  production. 

Miss  MuenchhofE’s  Program. 

Her  program  yesterday  did  not  stra 
far  from  the  conventional.  She  bega  1 
with  arias  from  Mozart's  ”Idomene< 

, and  "Magic  Flute.”  and  she  ended  w fl 
I the  famous  variations  by  Proch,  w 
were  once  the  favorite  weapon  of  a s 
prano  to  bring  down  applause.  Ttic 
were  songs  by  Schumann,  Brahms  ai 
others.  The  less  familiar  songs  -we 
j two  Breton  melodies  arranged 
I Bourgault-Ducondray.  an  antiquarl 
and  professor  of  musical  hlstors' 

Paris,  who  is  especially  Interested 
Grecian  music,  but  he  has  * j 

to  write  an  opera  and  some  orchesn 
works,  one  of  which,  "The  Burla 
Ophelia,”  has  been  played  here  at 
Symphony  concert.  His  , 

Breton  folk  songs  Is  most  interesth 
and  those  chosen  by  the  slng?r  ye 
day  were  favorable  examples.  ^ ^ 

Art  and  Interpretation. 

And  in  these  two  songs  she  was  hei^s^ 
perhaps  to  her  best  advantage.  Eitl^J 
she  was  not  In  the  vein  W 

sha  may  have  been  PlarinK  ‘h® 
otVavel  and  over-work.  At  ^ 

while  the  natural  beauty  of  ''  ^ 

gave  delight,  tier  command  of  ton 
her  mastery  of  the  phrase  were  not 
firm  as  at  her  first 

tonatlon  was  often  mne-s 

.....Ulster  and  her  control  of  long  » 
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lined  notes  was  r.of  — w-r  - 

:r  attempt  to  ‘ secure.  ^ t.erman  sinpers  In  operas  by  Wagner 

. Q«...  o,  Ni/h,"T,»i™5.sr. 

mira’t°rforhir’  f^biUously  un-  All  hall  him  .IHor  l„  ho.h  glfl,  of  nong, 

[ „, J , ,.?r  was  neith-  sings  bo  lomily.  ami  who  sings  so  long. 


clean  nor  brilliant.  The  extreme  up- 
r tones  were  not  unlike  those  of  a 
P-Kun  In  Imperfect  order.  She  often 
ve  legitimate  pleasure  as  ip  certain 
lasures  of  the  aria  from  "Idomeneo”  • 
the  .slow  movement  , of  the  Queen  of 
glits-  ari.s,  which  she  sang  with  con- 
erable  feeling;  i„  Schumann's 

u Brahms's 

fie  Melodien  Zieght  e.s."  There  were 
vements,  however,  during  the  con- 
t.  when  her  expression  was  facial 


— was  racial  ntt  cuuiu  noi  nna 

y,  rather  than  true  and  compelling  ^''“ugh  melodic  thought.  Nor  wa.s  Mr. 
otlon.  Ail  in  all,  her  performance  consoled  by  the  extraordinarllv 

a in  _ L it.  i 1 »_  . 


i Mr.  I.oeffler's  two  orche.slrul  Poems 
were  played  In  New  York  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  The  com- 
poser triumphed  personally,  for  the  aii- 
Idlence  was  enthusiastic.  The  critics 
were  for  the  most  part  hearty  in  praise 
of  "JLa  Bonne  Chanson.  " and  of  “The 
Devil's  Villanelle''  Interested  them.  Mr. 
Finck  alone  was  obdurate.  He  would 
not  have  either  of  the  poem.s,  chiefly, 
it  seems,  because  be  could  not  find 


...  ' t'-'i  iilunci 

s infenor  to  that  at  the  former  con 

he  recital  was  in  Stelnert  Hall.  There 
i an  audience  of  fair  size  that  re- 
ed the  singer  and  was  friendly  with 
lause.  , 


ilcliard  Straviss  is  making  liis  way  in 
Irion.  Tliey  lia\’P  at  last  discovered 
li  althougl)  his  "Till  Eulensplegel'' 
fi  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as 
■<ly  as  189fi.  and  the  composer  conduct- 
<wo  of  his  symphonic  poems  in  L,on- 
® in  December.  1897.  Now  the  critics 
iT  tumbling  ovef-  each  other  in  their 
f"e  to  kneel  before  him.  Perhaps 
.Vi  in  ten  years  his  genius  will  be  ac- 
iirvledged  in  New  York. 

qe  Musical  Times  of  this  month  pub- 
- 3 an  interesting  interview  with 
-huss,  illustrated  with  pictures  of  his 
-iilsr.  mother,  wife,  and  one  of  the 
jnoser  at  the  age  of  thre;  and  a half, 
stiuss  still  studies  the  classics. 

' oung  composers,’’  he  said,  “bring 
mt  voluminous  manuscripts  for  my 
' nion,  Looking  at  them,  I find  that 
!n>  generaily  want  to  begin  where 
./iner  left  off.  I say  to  all  such, 
>1  good  young  man,  go  home  and 
i.iv  the  works  of  Bach,  the  symphon- 
i.'slif  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
"hii  you  have  mastered  these  art- 
«o  s come  to  me  again.’  ” 

^iiooks  as  though  Strauss  smiled  at 
iiiiiborious  and  indefatigable  commen- 
■a|.s.  For  he  said  to  the  reporter:  “My 

tone-poem  will  illustrate  a day  in 
mljamily  life.  It  will  be  partly  lyrical, 
■)^:y  humorous— a triple  fugue,  the 
subjects  representing  papa,  mam- 
bind  the  baby.”  That  Strauss  is  not 
fient  in  humor  is  shown  by  certain 
y.s  of  his  music.  When  he  sketched 
■scenario  of  his  next  tone-poem,  was 
Uot  guying  the  one  thirsting  for  in- 
lation'/ 


beautiful  orchestral  dress,  for  he  .said 
something  about  fine  feathers— the  pro- 
verb is  musty. 


Carl  Weis's  new  opera,  “Die  Zwil- 
linge”  ( "The  Twins")  is  said  by  a 
foreign  Journal  to  be  lounced  on  Shake- 
speare’s “..^s  You  Like  It.’’  But  where 
are  the  twins  in  that  comedy?  From 
a description  of  the  libretto  we  infer 
that  the  twins  are  not  those  of  the 
“Comedy  of  Errors,”  but  are  Viola 
and  Sebastian  in  “Twelfth  Night.  ’ 

“Tv/eirth  Night”  has  been  turned  intc 
an  opera  before  thi.s.  Both  Stein 
liuehiel  and  Taubert  wrote  an  opera 
“Cesario”  (1848  and  1874)  and  in  Tau- 
berfs  at  least  our  old  friend  Sir  Toby 
was  introduced  with  a deep  bass  voice, 
as  is  eminently  proper,  although  there 
are  many  departures  from  Shake- 
speare’s text.  Heuberger  of  Vienna 
wrote  a ’’Viola.’’  and  a like-named  opera 
by  Genee  and  Arensen  was  produced 
at  Haniburg  in  1893,  when  .Mrs.  Lettaque 
took  the  part  of  Sebastian  as  well  as 
of  Viola. 


. fmpori c nt  looi: i I.,-;-  woiila’i  ‘bu:  tied  tip, 
crowded  in.  .-tnd  threw  down  tier  um- 
brcll.t  chock.  Wc  regp-i  to  .say  that  she 
wa.s  ,s.Tv:-il  before  others  who  had  pre- 
ceded lier.  As  our  correspondent  say.s, 
“women  arc  numerous  in  the  ranks  of 
offenders.” 

Tlio  people  of  Kalgoorlie.  tlio  largest 
inland  town  in  Australasia,  have  been 
obliged  to  use  condensed  .salt  water  for 
drinking  and  all  other  purposc.s.  The 
water  is  expensive,  and  in  some  of  the 
gold  fields  taverns  this  notice  is  put  up 
in  bath  room.s:  "You  are  requested  not 
to  use  soap,  as  tne  water  is  afterwards 
used  for  making  tea.” 


lisa  and  his  band  have  liad  “very 
Jig  experiences  in  England."  Port 
lely  they  had  money  enough  to  cable 
|ie  harrowing  details. 

F.  J.  Crowest  tells  us  that  Ade- 
Patti  netted  $350,000  in  one  year. 
|e  was  a time  in  her  career  when  she 
within  two  or  three  hours  over 
jday  after  day.  At  New  Orleans  in 
1 eighties  she  made  as  much  as 
night,  and  at  one  season  at 
lint  Garden,  besides  her  $4000  a per- 
|ance.  she  was  paid  a retainer  of 
not  to  sing  elsewhere  for  a fixed 
l>d 


|.  Hugo  Riemann  his  discovered  that 
tlwfirst  five  notes  of  the  first  raove- 
of  Schumann’s  piano  quintet  are 
t same  as  those  of  the  opening  of  a 
o trio  in  E flat  by  Anton  Filtz.  This 
although  Riemann  does  not  men- 


But  is  not  Weis’s  “Die  Zwillinge”  a 
revi.sion  of  his  “Viola,  ” produced  at 
Prague  in  1892  before  the  composer’s 
“Polish  Jew”  ("The  Bells’)  brought 
him  fame? 

^ a^L  t % / f <>  i 

Boston,  .Tan.  IS,  1903. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  cf  Boston 
walk  so  mucli  like  cows? 

This  question  has  again  occurred  to 
me  during  my  stay  of  over  five  years 
in  this  city.  I am  on  the  streets  every 
day  and  am  fain  to  admit  that  my 
plea.sure  of  walking  is  marred  and  hin- 
dered by  the  constant  cow-like  butting- 
in  process  (no  other  phrase  truthfully 
describes  it)  of  the  people  in  the  streets. 
I greatly  regret  to  say  that  women  are 
I numerous  in  the  ranks  of  offenders. 

It  is  true  that  the  shopping  di.stricts 
of  Washington  and  intersecting  streets 
are  narrow  and  crowded,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  put  to  it  to  some  extent,  by 
the  force  of  travel,  but  unfortunately 
the  same  conditions  of  interference  are 
noticeable  in  the  widest  parts  of  Tre- 
mont  street  as  well, 

I have  likewise  wondered  why  the 
new.spapers  have  made  no  allusions  to 
these  characteristics  of  Boston  pedes- 
trians, even  in  a humorous  vein. 

So  again  I ask:  “Why  is  it  the  people 
of  Boston  walk  so  much  like  cows?” 
Why  do  they  have  no  more  intelligent 
direction  of  their  movements  than  a 
head  of  cattle?  I.  B.  J. 


t luscious  strawberries.  He  was  a 
ist  in  the  service  of  the  Palatine 
tor  at  Mannheim,  where  he  died  in 


Our  correspmadent  has  not  diligently 
read  the  Boston  newspapers  from  be- 
ginning to  end;  for  we  have  seen  com- 
ments on  this  evil  and  written  para- 
graphs of  protest,  couclied  in  our  cus- 


the  fact,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  tomary  chaste  language  of  good-will 
;h  from  immoderate  indulgence  in 
ers.  which  he  insisted  tasted  like  the 


Following  the  iaw  of  association  of 
ideas,  wc  remembered  a story  told  b^• 
W.  G,  Thorpe.  A woman  in  India  hired 
a Chinese  cook  and  boasted  of  hi.s  clean- 
lines.s.  Envious  hou.spkeepers  challenged 
her.  Their  kitchens  revealed  horrid 
sights,  as  tables,  scarred,  oiled,  smoked 
and  stained  with  juices  of  many  sub- 
stances, table.s  on  which  the  cooks 
minced  meat,  chopped  onions,  made 
pastry,  and  slept  at  night.  Then  there 
was  a Vi, sit  to  the  Chinaman’s  kitchen. 
Pot.s  and  pan.s  glistened,  the  table  was 
spotless,  everytliing  was  in  order,  and, 
in  the  midst  sat  the  Chinaman  himself, 
with  a glare  of  satisfaction  on  his  face 
and  washing  his  feet  in  the  soup  tureen. 

Never  go  into  anybody’.s  kitchen,  not 
even  .vour  own.  Remember  the  fate  of 
the  young  Scotch  sugar  planter  who  had 
just  arrived  at  Mauritius,  and  greatl.v' 
daring,  to  use  Mr.  'I'horpe’s  phrase,  in- 
\ estigated  his  kit^ien.  “He  returned 
saddened  and  silent,  proceeding  first  to 
the  cellarette  for  a glass  of  Glenlivat 
straight.  Hi.s  spirits  did  not  revive,  a 
■sober  melancholy  settled  upon  him,  he 
withdrew  himself  from  the  society  of 
his  fellow-men,  took  to  reading  Dr.  Mc- 
Gawk’s  sermons,  and  eventually  died 
young.” 

Professor  Cesare  Augusto  Levi  has 
found  documents  in  an  old  Venetian 
palace  which  bear  on  the  Othello  trag- 
edy. Alas,  the  names  of  Othello  and 
Desdemona  do  not  occur  in  these  docu- 
ments. The  true  names  were  Palma  and 
Nicolo  Querini,  The  latter  was  rich  and 
of  a fiery  disposition.  In  154T  he  was 
about  40  years  old  and  Palma  w'as  about 
27.  Nicolo  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  wa.s  fightins  against  the  Turks. 
Whenever  he  retbrned  to  Venice  he  was 
suspicious  and  jealous,  and  once  he  tried 
to  throttle  his  wife,  for  which  he  wa.s 
brought  before  the  Senate  of  Candia. 

"I  he  recently  discovered  documents  show 
that  Nicolo  beat  Palma  so  viciously  that 
he  left  her  for  dead,  but  she  came  to  life 
and  ran  away  with  a servant.  Nicolo 
was  found  murdered  many  years  after- 
-ward. 

And  the  Profes.sor  says  that  intermar- 
riage between  Venetians  and  Moors  was 
not  at  all  unusual  in  those  days.  There 
is  even  now  a living  member  of  the 
Querini  family  who  has  a chocolate- 
colored  skin. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  Cinthio’s 
story  (1595)  from  v.^hich  Shakespeare 
probably  drew  the  material  of  his  trag- 
edy the  hero  is  not  named  Othello,  but 
simply  “The  Moor.” 

Yet  certain  Ijondon  critics,  apropos 
of  Mr.  Forbes  RobeiT.son’s  performance 
last  month,  insist  that  Othello  should 
be  black,  because  Shakespeare  repre- 
sents him  as  so  black  as  to  make  the 
union  between  Iiim  and  Desdemona  “a 
sill  against  nature.”  One  of  them  ob- 
jocts  to  Jlr.  Robertson  because  he  Is 
"on  the  view  a most  eligible  parti;  he  !• 
•sunburnt.- but  that  rather  becomes  him; 
hi.s  complexion,  even  when  contrasted 
with  a white  turban,  would  hardly  ex- 
cite remark  in  a C.  I.  V.  fresh  home 
from  South  Africa.” 


It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  walk- 
reople  of  Boston  walk  like  cow.s  because 
the  streets,  according  to  ancient  and 
vile  report,  were  originally  cowpaths. 

Thus  when  the  captain  of  a British  let- 

; ter  of  marque  asks  Israel  Potter  In 

New  York  newspaper  thinks  that  Herman  Melville’s  story  to  describe 

Gtricke  should  familiarize  himself  Boston,  Israel  characterizes  the  streets  ,u  considerable  fiiffienine= 
the  negro  life  in  this  country  be-  as  “cowpaths  cut  by  sheep-walks,  and  Otliello  or  Nicoiro^iii  ■ nT  he  i 
he  dares  again  to  conduct  intersected  with  hen  tracks.”  And  was  diffieuUic.s"  Quiiini,  had  his  little 
pak’s  Symphony  “From  the  New  not  High  street  once  known  as  Cow 


All  this  reminds  us  of  what  some- 
body said  of  Macrendy’s  Macbeth:  Ha 
portrayed  a respectable  Scots  gentlemaa 
in  considerable  difficulties.  Tlie  Moor 


!ld.”  The  logic  of  this  state-  lane? 
t reminds  us  of  the  old  line;  “Wh'j 
:s  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.” 
t does  the  newspaper  advise  Mr. 

:ke  to  do?  To  eat  hoe-ca'ice  in  the 
ters,  to  study  lioodoo  lore?  Would 
dilbnt  attendance  at  cake-walks  be 
e^lbnofit  to  him?  As  though  a nuisi- 


etai  could  not  conduct  a symphony 
tout  preliminary  ethnological  and 
(ropological  study! 

Referee  likens  Mr.  R.  H.  Wal- 

t^’s  “Sonata  di  Camera”  for  violin 
jplano  to  “a  young  woman  in  morn- 
jlress.”  This  is  vague.  Is  the  sona- 
|i  loose  as  a wrapper?  Doe.s.  its  or- 
mtation  remind  one  of  curl  papers? 


t is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  walk- 
ing on  the  sidewalks  at  random  are  not 
Bostonians.  They  come  from  towns 
nearby  to  shop.  Tliey  are  preoccupief! 
by  the  thouglit  of  a return  train  that 
must  be  caught,  and  the  knowledge  that 
thei  e i.s  only  a limited  time  for  business 
or  pleasure.  And  they  have  never  been 
taught  to  keep  to  the  right  when  they 
meet  strangers. 

-lust  as  eminent  Bostonians  have  never 
learned  the  advantage  of  forming  a 
line  at  a box-office,  postage  stamp-win-J 
dow,  cloak-room  window,  etc.  Only  yes-i^ 
terday  morning  at  the  Boston  Publlo' 
Library  a few  were  waiting  patiently  In! 
turn  for  their  uiribrellas.  A well-dressed. i 


The  late  Dr . R,  M,  Bucke,  in  a curi- 
ous letter  to  Alice  Herring,  published 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Conser- 
vator. wrote:  “J  am  absolutely  certain 

tliat  the  coli.r  sense  i.s  nothing  like  as 
active  in  dreams  as  while  awake— -that 
is,  on  tlie  whole,  though  doubtless  there 
arc  per.sons  who  often  see  color  in 
dreams;  but  even  you  H will  venture 
to  say)  do  not  see  color  about  you  in 
dream.s  in  anytliing  like  the  same  pro- 
fusion as  you  see  it  in  j'our  waking 
lite.” 


Z3.  (^03 


Mr.  M illiam 


F.  Apthorp  of  Boston 


Journals  that  he  wa.s  warmly  v/elcomed 
and  thoroughly  appreciated.  One  news- 
paper said  that  Ills  name  was  “identi- 
fied with  the,  focal  iioim"  of  Philadel- 
phia .s  musical  intci'osts.  “The  warm  re- 
ception and  sustained  interest  on  the 
part  of  hi.s  audience  proved  that  Mr. 
Aptliorp  was,'  indeed,  persona  grata.” 

Mr.  Apthorp  lectured  on  “Old  and 
Modern  Orcliestra.tion.”  and  he  talked 
at  fir.st  about  the  work  of  John  Sehas- 
tia:i  Bach,  which  lead  a reviewer  to  re- 
mark that  Bach’s  name  w-as  for  once 
properly  pronounced.” 

But  iiow  has  Bacli’s  name  been  pro- 
nounced in  Philadelphia?  Bachc— from 
forre  ot  local  association  and  pride?  Or 
Bark?  IVe  liave  heard  that  thought  in 
Philadelphia  moves  at  a lei-urely  pace, 
but  Bach  tiied  in  1750,  and  something 
shoiilil  liiive  been  done  in  the  cour.se  of 
the  last  152  years. 

This  fiue.itlon  of  pronunciation  re- 
minds u.s  of  a remark  made  about  a 
Boston  musician  who  is  passionatel.v  ad- 
dicted to  Bach,  and  is  never  wcur.v  in 
e.\plalning  his  genius,  from  the  liouse- 
top  and  in  the  market-place.  The  mu- 
.sician’s  name  was  mentioned,  and  some  j 
one  said:  “Yes,  he’s  a good  fellow; 

his  Bach  is  worse  than  his  bite.” 

The.v  manage  “Siegfried”  better  at 
Rome  than  in  New  York  or  Boston. 

! ’The  Dragon  was  a sheer  (jelight.  In- 
stead of  lumbering  along  as  though  his 
weight  allowed  him  to  move  no  mbre 
than  two  feet  an  hour  at  the  very  most, 
he  almost  capered;  he  raised  himself 
on  his  legs,  and  showed  the  advantages 
of  being  a,  dragon  from  every  possible 
point  of  view.  The  bird  v/as  another 
triumph;  its  flight  was  true  and  bird- 
like: it  never  coquetted  with  its  wires, 
qr  flew  claws  upward.”  This  is  the 
way  “Siegfried”  should  be  given. 


save  the  second  lecture  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  Young  People’s  Educa- 
tional Course  at  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
Jan.  16.  We  learn  from  Philadelphia 


Mr.  Dolmetsch  will  come  to  Boston 
next  week  v/ith  Mrs.  Dolmetsch.  his 
mediaeval  costume,  and  his  ancient  in- 
struments. He  will  be  a welcome  vis- 
itor. Some  of  the  critics  in  New  Y'ork 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  criti- 
cism to  show  how  much  more  the.v 
know  about  old  music  and  instruments 
than  the  Dolmetsch.s  could  ever  know. 
How  different  it  is  in  Boston!  Here 
we  are  all  thirsting  for  information, 
although  a viola  d’amore— in  fact,  two 
of  them  were  once  played  at  a Syrp- 
phony  concert  in  the  first  version  of 
Mr.  Loeffler’s  “Death  of  Tintaglles”; 
and  many  in  the  audience  recognized 
at  once  the  difference  between  a viola 
d’amore  and  a bassoon.  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s 
concert  will  be  at  Stelnert  Hall  next 
Wednesday  night.  Miss  Inman’.s  con- 
cert announced  at  the  same  hall  for 
the  29th  has  been  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  Mr.  Cabot’s  recital  has  been  put 
off  a month. 

The  program  of  the  Symphon.v  re- 
hearsal and  concert  this  week  will  in- 
clude Arensky’s  overture  to  the  opera 
“Nala  and  Damayanti"  (first  time): 
Brahms’s  Hungarian  Dances.  Nos.  11,  12. 
13,  14.  15,  orchestrated  by  Parlow: 
Mozart’s  “.lupiter"  symphony.  Mr. 
Mark  Hambourg  will  be  the  pianist, 
and  he  has  chosen  Liszt’s  concerto  in  E 
fiat.  No.  1.  Arensky’s  opera  Is  found- 
ed on  an  episode  of  the  Mahabharata.. 
one  of  the  tv/o  great  Epic  poems  of  the, 
Hindus.  Nala  was  too  fond  of  playing 
at  dice,  and  he  thereby  lost  his  king- 
dom. He  and  his  wife  Damayanti  were 
separated  and  knew  trouble  and  .sor- 
row. but  he  finally  won  back  his  land 
and  po.ssessions  and  found  her. 

The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
in  Chickering  Hall  Monday  night  is  one 
of  varied  interest.  Mr.  Maquarre  will 
be  the  flutist  in  Mozart’.s  Quartet  in  D 
major  for  flute  and  string;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Tapper  and  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Placla- 
barth  will  play  Brahms’s  Trio  for  piano, 
violin  and  horn;  and  the  string  quarct 
will  be  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  A minor, 
op.  132.  Mr.  Kneisel  conducted  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Hartford  and  Springfield  this  week, 
for  Mr.  Gericke  had  strained  hi.s  arm 
of  authority  and  persuasion.  The  news- 
papers of  the  two  cities  were  most  com- 
plimentary to  Mr.  Kneisel. 

The  editor  of  the  Musical  Herald 
(Londo;i)  asked  v.arious  persons  to  state 
the  strongest  musical  impression  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year,  Mr.  .Al- 
gernon A.shton,  a serious  man  who  goes 
about  examining  the  condidon  ot  mu.si- 
cians’  graves,  answered,  and  in  goo.1 
faith:  “The  composing  of  my  symphony 
No.  4 in  B fl.at  major.”  Mr.  Barclay 
Squire,  who  Is  of  importance  at  the ! 
British  Museum,  replied:  “Dan  Leno’s  | 
harp  performance  in  the  Drury  Lane  I 
pantomime.” 


Mr.  George  Cecil  ot  London  writes  a 


letter  of  fomplaint  to  Music  (London). 
He  Hays  he  was  lately  appointed  cor- 
respondent of  a certain  New  York  music 
Journal.  "After  writing  for  them  for 
some  weeks  I received  copies  of  the 
paper  containing,  as  I thought,  my  con- 
tributions, since  the  'London  Letter’ 
was  signed  with  ms'  name.  On  reading 
these  letters  I found,  to  my  disgust, 
that  they  had  been  written,  apparently, 
by  some  person  who.se  views  were  not 
mine.  In  fact,  they  were  filled  with 
ridiculous  and  flattering  allusions  to 
the  lower  orders  amongst  singers." 


skins  like  snakes.  Mr.  William  WriglTt 
of  Sahyn  Tony  In  Norfolk.  England. 


"used  t7>  cast  his  skin  every  year, 
sometimes  once,  sometimes  twice:  It 

was  at)  uneasy  and  distre.ssing  effort 
of  nature,  preceded  by  Itching.  red 
spots  arid  swellings;  the  fingers  be- 
came stiff,  hard  and  painful  .at  the 
ends,  and  about  the  nails  the  pain  was 
exquisite.  It  took  him  from  10  to  I"  days 
to  provide  himself  with  this  new  suit. 

T^ore  have  also  been  persons  with 
peculiarly  colored  skins;  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man  In  Wilkie  Collins’s 
story;  sufferers  from  jaundice;  the 


We  are  not  surprised  that  Judge  Har- 
ney wept  on  the  witness  stand  at  Butte. 
Strong  and  even  bearded  men  somf- 
times  wax  hysterical.  Thus  Fidus  Cor- 
nelius in  the  Roman  Sen.ate  burst  Into 
a passionate  flood  of  tears  because  Cor- 
bulo  likened  him  to  a plucked  cstrich. 
Tears,  idle  tears! 


The  native  soldiers  of  Morocco’s  Sul- 
tan are  dubbed  superstitious  because 
they  believe  the  devil  invented  cannon. 
To  us  these  soldiers  appear  highly  civil- 
ized and  bursting  with  common  sense. 


suing  the  .subject.  We  hear  the  last 
wail  of  prote.st  from  the  Cambridge 
school  of  genteel  versifler.s. 


The  Journal  named  by  Mr.  Cecil  has  i Alligator  Lady,  the  Elephant  Man  and 
always  had  a reputation  for  fair  play  I others;  but  they  Inspired  aversion.  Think 


and  honorable  dealing.  We  are  sure , 


This  epigram  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  reflects  pleasantly  on  a ca- 
price of  the  women  of  that  period: 

i of  a woman  who  at  will  can  assume  Wlieii  Gellln  went  lo  school,  and  wa.s  a girl, 
rhTre'ks’sore^mT^^imTe^tanm^  In  turn  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Is  not  Her  teeth  for  whiteness  might  compare  will, 

while  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr  ' her  price  far  above  rubles?  Yet  Miss 

Cecil  as.soclates  only  with  the  higher  1 .Cerbus  will,  no  doubt,  marry  a man  that  __  _ swee  mea  s new 

is  color-blind,  and  therefore  unappre- 
ciative, such  Is  the  irony  of  life. 


A painting  by  Gerome  was  changed 
after  it  left  Ids  hands.  Sold  at  New  York 
in  11)01,  it  has  been  taken  back  to  Paris, 
and  there  offered  for  sale.  Gerome  sued 
Brandus,  the  dealer,  ou  the  charge  of 
mutilation.  Now  Mr.  Tyner,  an  Ameri- 
can. who  sold  the  picture  to  Brandus. 
says  the  mutilation  w'as  all  right,  In 
fact  animprovement.  because  the  change  ' 
was  made  b.v  Bousod.  Gerome’s  son-ln- 
law'.  But  has  a son-in-law  the  right 
ex-ofBcio  to  tinker  his  father-in-law  a 
pictures  without  permission? 
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"orders  amongst  singers 


Koclan,  the  young  violinist,  whispered  || 
in  strict  confidence  Into  the  ear  of  a 
reporter:  “One  day  I prac„se  twice  as 
much  as  1 practised  the  day  before.  I 
do  not  always  practise  ,n  tin*  same 
way.”  And  sometimes  he  plays  twice  as 
well  on  one  day  as  on  another,  and  he 
does  not  always  play  well— but  this  he 
did  not  whisper. 


Xavier  Leroux  of  Paris  will  write  the 
music  for  Irving’s  production  of  Sar- 
dou’s  "Dante”  at  Drury  Lane.  The 
piece  Is  founded  on  various  Incidents  in 
Dante’s  writings.  Thus  in  the  "Vita 
Nuova  ” there  are  allusions  to  the  fact 
that  the  poet  after  the  death  of  Beat- 
rice fell  in  love  with  a young  friend  of 
the  dead  girl  and  hlB  love  was  returned. 
Another  incident  will  be  that  of  thej 
Italian  who.  jealous  of  his  wife,  shut 
her  up  in  a castle  In  the  marshes  of 
Ravenna;  and  there  she  died  from  fever 
and  despair;  but  he  was  so  ungentle- 
manly  as  to  accu.se  her  of  wrong-doing. 


Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou-Fez- 
ensac  Is  the  one  to  appreciate  her  fully, 
and  we  are  surprised  that  he  left  Paris. 
The  flippant  journalists  of  New  York 
are  having  no  end  of  fun  with  the 
count,  but  It  seems  to  us  that  their  , 
conduct  is  narrow  as  well  as  inquisitor- 
ial. Is  it  a sin  to  admire  hydrangeas, 
to  wear  trousers  with  stripes  of  black 
satin  running  down  the  seams,  to  sport 
a malaoca  cane,  to  sing  the  soilg  of 
beauty  in  nature  and  humanity?  The 
count  is  very  beautiful;  his  presence 
lends  color  and  charm  to  New  York. 
The  only  thing  that  approaches  him  In 
this  country  is  Bathhouse  John  of  Chi- 
cago. and  Bathhouse  John  does  not 
sing. 


3 


They  turned  all  opals  to  a perfect  blue; 

New  Gellln  takes  tobacco,  what  should  let, 

Kut  lust  they  should  converted  be  to  jet? 

'I 

The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Skyles  Is  polyga- 
mous to  the  e.xtent  of  seven  wives.  So 
U is  ch.trged  in  open  court.  The  defense 
is  not  merely  that  l4ie  laliier  was  insane 
and  the  brother  is  now  in  a rnad-house. 
but  that  Mr.  Skyles  Is  "one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  eloquent  pulpit  ora- 
tors in  Mississippi."  This  remind.s  \is 
of  the  late  lamented  Colonel  Yell  of 
Yellville,  of  whom  his  eulogist  said: 
"it  is  true.  Ml-.  Speaker,  that  when  Col- 
onel Yell  was  asked  to  account  for  funds 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  he  was 
utterly  at  a loss  for  a reply;  but  he 
seized  that  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
declare  his  undying  devotion  to  the 
.tuieiican  flag." 


Calve,  "on  account  of  a sore  throat, 
gave  up  her  new  part,  the  Carmelite, 


and  left  Paris  for  the  Riviera.  Su:h 
is  the  story,  but  they  say  In  Paris  that 
her  betrothed.  Mr.  Jules  Bois.  w’no  does 
not  like  the  composer  Hahn,  persuaded 
Calve  that  the  spirits  were  against  the 
new  work:  or  why  did  the  electric  lights 
go  out  at  the  dress-rehearsal,  and  whv 
did  the  public  protest  against  the  scene 
in  which  La  Valllerc  takes  the  veil? 
Now  Miss  Ce.sbron  is  singing  in  Calve  s 
place  .and  she  is  praised  to  the  skies, 
which  fact  may  hasten  Calve's  recov- 
ery. 


Remy  de  Gourmont  considered  the 
Count  and  pondered  his  ways  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  He  analyzed  his 
charms  in  ’‘Le  Livre  des  Masques.”  "M. 
de  Montesqulou  exists:  whether  he  be 
a blue  liortensia.  a green  rose,  or  a 
white  peony,  he  is  one  of  those  flowers 
that  you  look  at  curiously  in  a bed; 
you  ask  its  name;  you  keep  it  In  your 
memory.” 


Mr.  Skyles  has  been  a clergyman  for 
seven  years,  and  as  he  has  seven  wives, 
we  are  enabled  to  state  by  a lightning 
calculation  that  there  is  a wife  for  each 
pastoral  year.  Seven  has  long  been  a 
sacred  number.  A w'ife  for  e.acli  year, 
or  a wife  for  each  day  of  the  Week;  a 
case  of  wi\‘os,  like  a case  of  razors,  each 
branded  with  the  names  of  the  days. 


Dr.  Von  llolleben  on  the  steamer  home- 
ward bound  spoke  to  nobody  but  bis  sec- 
retary and  the  captain;  he  checked  ap- 
proaches at  conversation;  "he  paced  the 
dock  will!  the  air  of  a man  that  is 
burdened  by  mental  distress;’’  he  re- 
pelled an  interviewer  at  Plymouth— 
wheie  the  gin  comes  from— "almost  sa- 
vagely.” All  of  this  shows  th,at  the 
recalled  amba.ssador  did  not  wish  to  be 
bored.  And  the  boresome  passenger 
oiitbores  the  terredo  itself.  Something 
n von  Holleben's  heart  kept  whispering: 
■Repel  bores."  and  he  obeyed  the  order,  J I 

no  doubt  with  traditional  “ 

frankness. 


Mr.  Bucia  gave  a piano  recital  late- 
ly at  Trieste.  He  played  for  11  hours 
continuously;  rested  for  about  10  min- 
utes; began  and  played  without  a break 
seven  hours.  A doctor  then  examined 
him.  The  plansfs  temperature  was  114; 
his  pulse  90;  but  nothing  Is  said  as  to 
the  kind  of  thermometer  used.  The 
planl.st  started  again  and  succeeded  in 
playing  for  26  hours  all  told.  It  might 
be  a good  thing  to  take  the  temperature 
and  pul.se  of  conductors,  singers,  vlo- 
llnl.-ts  and  plankst.s  at  concerts  In  Bos- 
ton. for  the  sake  of  anthropological 
notes  on  which  future  engagement  could 
be  made  or  refused. 


Edmond  de  Goncourt  thought  kindly 
of  him.  and  why?  He  noted  In  the  jour- 
nal of  April  15.  18871  "This  evening,  as  I 
was  taking  a coupe  to  dine  with  the 
Princess  at  Passy,  I met  young  Montes- 
quiou  Fezensac.  in  the  correctness  of 
one  of  his  supremely  chic  toilets.  He 
was  holding  in  his  hand  a sort  of 
prayer-book.  He  showed  It  to  me— It 
was  beautifully  bound— and  said:  ‘Look 
at  my  breviary— and  I had  no  idea  of 
meeting  you  I'  The  little  book  was  my 
’Madame  Gervaisais’:  a slight  recom- 
pense for  ail  my  late  failures.”  And 
De  Goncourt  was  an  unprejudiced  judge. 


Jacob  was  content  to  serve  T-aban 
seven  years  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter 
Rachel,  who  was  beautiful  and  w'ell  fa- 
vored; and  they  seemed  unto  him  but 
a few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  lo  her. 
And  he  served  for  her  still  seven  years 
more.  But  ’’they  didn’t  know  everythin’ 
down  in  Judee.” 


Attorney  General  Parker  is  right  in 
his  disapproval  of  the  isolation  of  jurors 
in  capital  cases.  The  wretched  condi- 
tions of  the  Imprisonment,  together 
with  disapproval  of  the  death  penalty, 
discourage  good  and  lawful  men  and 
men  of  substance  from  serving. 


Did  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  really  write 
tliat  letter  in  which  he  said  that  he 
should  not  come  to  the  Tnited  States 
on  account  of  liis  wife's  relatives?  His 
sneer  wa.s  in  characteristically  execra- 
ble taste;  not  that  we  are  tender-heart- 
ed toward  the  said  relatives,  but  we 
feel  sorry  for  Mrs.  Kipling. 
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The  man  who  climbed  the  supporting! 
cables  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  and  stood 
i:iO  feet  above  the  bridge  roadway  to 
inquire  into  the  safety  of  the  towerj! 
met  the  fate  of  Artemus  Ward  In  Lon-j' 
don:  " And  this.'  I said,  'is  the  Brit- 

ish Mooseuml  These  noble  walls,”  I 
continnered.  punching  them  with  mY 
unbreller  to  see  if  the  masonry  wad 
all  right — but  1 wasn't  allowed  to  fin- 
ish my  enthoosiastic  remarks,  for  a , 
man  with  a gold  band  on  his  hat  .said, I! 
in  a harsh  voice,  that  I must  slophll 
pokin  the  walls.  1 told  him  I v/ould  do 
so  by  all  means.  'Y'ou  see.’  I said,  tak-  | 
ing  hold  of  the  tassel  which  waved  from 
the  man's  belt,  and  drawin’  him  close  j 
to  me  in  a confidential  way.  ‘You  see.  ; 
I’m  lookin  round  this  Mooseum.  and  If  I 
I like  it  I shall  buy  It.’  InsUd  of  larfln  ■ 
liartily  at  these  remarks,  which  whs 
made  in  a goakln  spirit,  the  man 
frowned  darkly  and  walked  away." 
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"Wireless  telegraphy  in  every 
T^at  is  to  say.  no  man  will  m futu 
know  privacy,  not  even  if  he  sit 
coat-of-mail  and  -Ith  vizor  down 


Judg,?s  In  Limerick  have  been  baying 
a hard  time  with  juries.  A juror  ap- 
peared ill  what  is  described  .as  a be.istly 
state  of  Into.xlcatior,.  although  beasts  as 
a rule  are  not  addicted  to  boer,  wine, 
or  strong  wa.ers.  It  appeared  in  this 


Let  /there  be  agitation  over  the  im- 
prisonment of  jurors.  We  were  told  yes- 
terday tliat  the  poor  wretches  in  the 
new  Suffolk  County  Court  House  are 
obliged  to  sleep  all  in  one  room  with 
screens  between  the  cots.  This  is  not 
so  hard  lo  anyone  who  has  often  suf- 
fered from  the  tumultuous  privacy  of  a 
sleeping-car;  but  when  we  learned  that 
the  jurors  have  no  bath  tub.  then  we 
shuddered.  In  the  course  of  the  Blondin 
trial  "the  jurors  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  e.xpressed  a desire  to  bathe."  It 


Many  jests  this  winter  are  based 
on  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  the  tra- 
ditional lieat  of  a large  continent  in 
the  next  world.  But  let  us  be  accurate 
even  in  jesting.  In  the  old  Irish  books 
hell  Is  always  cold,  probably,  as  .some 
say.  becau.se  the  Fomoroli  or  evil 
pov/ers  ruled  the  north  and  winter; 
and  Irish  poets  when  they  became 
Christian  sung  of  “the  cold  flagstone 
of  Hell."  Tlie  Moslems  liave  cold 
storage  for  sinners.  "Zamharir"  as  well 
as  the  hot  Gehenna,  and  Burton  tells 
us  that  the  mbssionuries  in  Iceliind 
preached  a cold  Hell  till  they  were 
forbidden  by  Papal  Bull. 
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thriamp-room  of  the  most  remote^  ana 
“ - ’ones,  seated  b> 

rtowlng  radiator 


particular  case  that  it  would  not  be  | though  if  they  went  two  weeks 


lonely  Ilght-housc.  Jones, 

^rter^Th^'day"  wor^.  will  not  be  able 
to  be  sentimental  or  Instructive  wUhout 
fear  of  Interruption.  Of  what  use  ^ i 
be  drawn  curtains  or  bolted  doors 
Lienee  will  become  so 
Robinson  miles  away  will  hot  er 
at  the  breakfast  table  or  at  family  praj 
ers  with  some  stupid  or  windy 
We  .spoke  the  other  day  of  the  adxan 
tages  of  life  in  Patagonia;  but  “ was 
before  Mr.  Marconi  began  his  operations 
on  Cape  Cod. 


I'ossible  to  get  sufficient  sob<  r jurors  to 
proceed  that  evening,  and  that  three 
had  been  arrested  for  drunkenness  by 
the  court  otfice/. 


Is  there  not  a frozen  lake  in  Dante’s 
Inferno,  and  did  not  the  poet  strike  . 
his  foot  hard  against  head.s  sticking 
through  the  ice?  Frate  Alberlco  entered  I 
into  a terrible  valley  and  saw  a great 
number  of  persons  in  frost  and  cold  ■ 
and  ice,  which  consumed  them  like  Are. 
Did  not  Claudio  forget  his  sister's 
shame  in  the  thought  of  possible  resi- 
dence "in  thrilling  region  of  thick-rib- 
bed ice?” 
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Tt’  wa-s  Daniel  O'Connell  who  used  to 
tell  of  an  Irish  judge  so  fond  of  brandy 
that  he  kepi  .some  in  court  In  an  ink- 


wlthout  a bath  they  might  have  stood 
it  another  week.  Dr.  Charle.s  Harring- 
ton In  his  invaluable  "Manual  of  Prac- 
tical Hygiene”  informs  us  "there  is  in 
every  civilized  community  an  all  too- 
large  proportion  of  persons  who  never 
bathe,  and,  indeed,  rerai'd  a bath  ns  a 


Anton  Arensky’s  "Nala  and  Dama- 
yanti”  Overture. 


'Olrtt:! 


stand  and  sucked  It  through  a quill  po.sitive  danger  to  health.  ” This  is  seen 
One  day  he  asked  a wltne.ss  to  too  often  In  the  construction  of  public 


Y 


nswer  truly  whether  he  wore  drunk  buildings. 


MARK  HAMBOURG  PIANIST 


or  sober  on  a given  day.  "Qjite  sober.  reminds  us  that  the  plumbing  of 


my  lord."  "As  sober  as  a judge."  add-  capltol  at  Albany  (N.  V.)  Is  de- 
ed one  of  counsel,  who  looked  hard  at  jq  be  “old-fasliioned,  unscien 


the  inkstand. 


tiflc,  and  practically  worn  out."  AVhat 


. . , „ . great  sums  of  money  have  been  put 

Mr  Pr^derlc  takes  a low  \lcw  ® at_  t •m  * i 

Mr.  1 1 -ueric  i-ev  building  on  the  bill:  And 


I'he  program  of  the  twelftii  comert  | 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra^  In  p 
Symphony  Hall  last  night.  Mr.  Geric.ee, 
conductor,  was  as  follows; 


il»ir 

“'tliti 


UtiliTl 
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We  like  to  think  oi  Miss  Marga  Cerbus 


at  Paris,  the  young  Roumanian,  whose 
skin  changes  color  according  to  ter 
emoUon.s.  Anxiety  turns  ’ 

she  is  pink  when  joyful;  violet  ee hen 
afraid,  and  black  when  Such  a 

woman  would  be  a never-fai Ung  joj 
as  a wife.  Her  husband  would  ne\er 
he  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
mental  condition.  Furthermore 


ivhat  sum.s  have  been  appropriated, 
•Th^^Vm7ricans■■are  '^blo  Picketed,  and  not  put  into  it:  Mr. 

I Eldlitz.  one  of  the  architects,  was  di«> 
I tlnctively  Moorish  in  his  tastes.  Per- 
haps the  plumbing  was  Moorish. 


her 


there  would  be  delight  In  variety. 


The 


most  respectable  man 


would  feel  him- 


self polyg-amotis  and  yet  without  offense 
to  society  or  his  conscience. 


Tjiere  are  instances  of  persons  who 
were  In  the  habit  of  changing  tbeir 


of  .\merioan  dressmakers  and  their  vic- 
tims. He  quotes  the  opinion  of  “ 
P.nrl.rtan; 

to  copy  a dress  correctly.  But  they 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to 
creqte  a now  style  of  dress.  Some- 
times they  make  a desperate  attempt 
to  imitate  us.  anl  preduce  monstrosi- 

(ies as,  for  instance,  when  thej'  put 

Renaissance  sleeves  on  a Loul-s  XI. 
.Irc-ss.  What  they  lack  Is  style,  tradi- 
tion. and,  somotime?.  scienc.e.  AH  they 
know  they  have  learnt  In  Pails.” 


OTertir.-e  to  ".N'lila  and  Dniua.vanli  ■ j lligj, 


Coni-ertei  in  K flat  Xo.  1.  for  piano 


Hungarian  Dances  11.  ’'‘,irgj’,;,;B.i-arlow  .Pat.- 


And  what  became  of  the  glory  of 
M'.  M.  Hunt's  mural  paintings,  which 
were  not  appreciated  at  the  time  the.v 
were  fresh  and  r.triking  excep.  by  visi- 
tors from  other  States? 


®«B. 


* 


A.  B.  TV.:  Duse  was  born  on  Oct.  3. 
1859.  She  was  born  in  a railway  car 


Dear,  dear:  Another  illusion  gone, 

wiped  out  before  a Lowell  Institute 
audience.  Colonel  T.  W.  Higgin.son  does 


between  Padua  and  'V^enlce.  At  least!  not  think  much  of  Poe  as  poet  or  critic. 
Mr.  Jules  Kuret  says  so  in  his  "Loges  ’ "Poe's  utterances  are  marred  by  sorry 


et  Coulisses”  and  as  he  Is  in  town,  ha  contradictions  and  incongruities 
may  be  able  to  give  you  still  more  par-  j With  Sidney  Lanier  music  and  poetry 


ticular  information. 


were  in  the  blood.  ” 

Thi.s  is  enough.  There's  no  need  of  pur- 


. - . , ..Moziut 

‘■Jupiter  

An  Orthodox  Russian. 

Arensky  is  known  here  chiefly  by  hi* 

trio  and  hig  piano  concerto,  although 
certain  small  pieces  for  the  piano  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  Silotl  and  have  been 
played  since  by  others.  The  overture 
performed  last  light  for  the  first  * ' 

in  Boston  is  for  an  opera  foundc  1 

the  legend  of  King  Naia.  ' 

dicer,  ■who  incurred  the  hatred  of  a s .1,,^^ 
and  thereby  lost  his  kingdom  and  Ml 
that  he  had,  save  his  „ 

I at  a game  of  chance.  The  legend  Is  an 
episode  of  the  Mahabharata.  Alter 
I separation  and  other  trials  an 


tjvi 

llllUUi 
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loos  the  king  won  back  hia  posses- 1 
and  found  hist  wife.  The  overture 
short,  slmpie  and  protly.  Pretty  la 
' word,  for  there  i,a  no  marked  emo- 
nai  qimilty  In  the  muaitt,  itut  there 
melodic  grace  and  there  Is  harmonic 
oetness  of  a conventional  and  salon 
Lure.  We  are  accustomed  to  char- 
erlze  certain  harmonic  itrogresslon.s 
I contours  of  melody  as  oriental,  and 
• good-natured  hearer  will  find  the 
st  In  this  overture;  but  we  are  far 
m orientalism  ns  understood  by 
rodin,  Rimsky-Kor.sakoff  and  the 
ra-moderns  ;for  Arensky  is  not  of 
ir  school,  and  is  not  conspicuous  for 
ginaiity.  Nevertheless,  this  overture 
Pleasant  and  soothing  to  the  ear,  and 
is  a good  thing  to  be  lulled  occa- 
lally. 

Mr,  Mark  Hambourg', 
he  young  Russian  pianist  was  fortu- 
e in  his  choice  of  concerto,  and  he 
ireclated  the  characteristic  qualities 
the  music.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  real- 
In  these  revolutionary  days,  when 
hard  Strauss  and  Claude  Debussy, 
h In  his  way,  are  striking  otit  new 
Its,  the  defiant  note  of  Liszt’s  first 
certo,  which  was  as  a glove  thrown 
the  face  of  the  conventionalism  of 
fifties.  This  music  was  not  only 
ddered  as  reckless;  it  was  thought 
phemous.  Sermons  were  preached 
inst  it,  and  the  triangle  was  held  to 
a true  instance  of  Satan  in  music, 
i it  thus  took  the  place  of  the  tritone. 
Hambourg  played  the  concerto  with 
iizing  fire  and  brilliance;  the 
pesques  were  treated  with  elegance; 
|song  was  sung,  not  declaimed.  The 
[ormance  was  a fine  one  from  every 
1 ^t  of  view.  I have  had  occasion  be- 
this  to  deplore  Mr.  Hambourg’s 
(avagances  in  force  and  speed.  It  is 
^easure  to  say  that  hi.s  playing  last 
|it  was  that  of  a master.  No  wonder 
the  audience  was  aroused  to  en- 
luasm. 


Their  lieeas  may  bodden  In  the  aim;  thel* 
limbs 

Be  strung  to  city  gales  and  castle  wrtlla- 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad. 

The  English  can  be  merciful  to  men 
accused  or  even  convicted  of  treason. 
They  have  forgiven  George  Washington. 

That  grand  opera  in  New  York  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  health  of  one 
man  Is  a curious  commentary  on  the 
condition  of  music  in  that  city— or  say 
rather  this  country,  for  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  centres  of  art,  litera- 
ture, and  chromo-clvillzation,  are  oper- 
atic suburbs  of  New  York.  Mr.  Grau 
has  been  in  many  respects  a most  e.x- 
cellent  manager.  First  of  all,  he  has 
kept  faith  with  the  public;  he  has 
brought  out  as  many  new  operas  as  the 
public  would  stand;  he  has  engaged 
many  famous  singers;  he  has  been  cath- 
olic in  his  repertory.  He  has  not  been 
Influenced  unduly  by  guttural  WagnA- 
ites  or  screaming  advocates  of  Itallan- 
ism.  His  retirement  is  a loss  to  the 
musical  public. 


• 

'ton,  !\H  a compliment,  at  MO  a ton.  Fot 
hegting  rooms  and  domo.stlo  purposes  1| 
Is  an  abomination  and  would  be  expen- 
(slve  as  a pre.sent. 

WILLIAM  P.  ROHAN. 

Mrs.  Editli  Gardner  Shearn,  or  Shears, 
I the  family  name  is  indistinct,  regrot.s 
that  President  Roosevelt  in  his  wireless 
message  to  King  Edward  on  his  royal 
throne  used  the  phrase  ‘‘extend  most 
cordial  greeting.-.  ” She  objects  to  "ex- 
tend.” 


Of  course  some  in  New  York  at  once 
wax  hysterical  at  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Jean  de  Reszke,  the  eminent  Polish 
tenor,  as  "artistic  manager"  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan. No  doubt  he  would  take  that 
position  if  the  salary  was  large  enough. 
We  blush  at  the  use  of  such  a coarse 
word  as  "salary”  in  connection  with  art 
and  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke,  but  even 
tenors  have  to  live. 


* Brahms’s  Dances, 
is  a good  thing  to  relieve  programs 
by  he  introduction  of  light  and  agree- 
ifc  pieces.  Brahms  wrote  Hungarian 
i*;es  for  the  piano  for  four  hands; 
ih,  is  to  say  he  arranged  dange-tunes 
Hungarian  composers  and  put  the 
y Muse  in  a corset.  Then  he  scored 
of  tile  dances  for  orchestra;  and 
ow  and  Dvorak  scored  others  of 

f^'set.  If  we  are  to  have  such  dances 
wlymphony  concerts,  why  are  we  not 
permitted  to  hear  Chabrier’s 
ina,  a veritable  masterpiece?  Or 
Coppelia  or  Sylvia  suite  of  Delibes; 
ne  of  the  fascinating  ballet  suites 
'schalkowsky?  They  have  not  suf- 
1 in  beauty  or  charm  by  perform- 
|a<  at  popular  concerts.  These  dances 
if  Irahms  were  scored  by  a ftand- 
, . er.  and  have  been  played  In  beer- 
tii;:.  Second-rate  music  by  Brahms 
Company  is  not  better  on  account 
[jC  pe  sacred  name  of  Johannes  than 
|i^class  music  by  Frenchmen  or  Rus- 

f Ij  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  or- 
V ^ again  after  its  triumphs  in 
^ cities.  Mr.  Gericke  conducted 
pit  his  usual  authority,  although  his 
ng!  arm,  strained  during  the  trip,  i.s 
et  in  wholly  normal  condition,  and 
tj^vas  obliged  to  direct  for  the  most  ! 
§ar  with  his  left.  i 

jfColonel  Lynch's  sentence  is  merely 
Hvickian,  it  is  a wonder  that  the  old 
with  the  piquant  details  of  draw- 
(iMind  quartering  was  not  revived  for 
Biccasion. 


What  will  the  bejeweled  sitters  in  the 
boxes  do,  the  men  and  the  women  that 
enter  late  after  dining  heavily  on 
stewed  meats  and  heating  wines?  There 
are  no  such  show  counters  or  windows 
in  the  metropolis  as  these  boxes.  Some 
one,  in  the  absence  of  opera,  should 
arrange  an  exhibition  modeled  after 
that  of  Mme.  Tussaud,  where  celebrities 
might  sit  for  an  hour  or  so  in  flesh  and 
blood— and  this  would  be  more  satis- 
factory than  wax— sit  with  their  gew- 
gaws on,  and  indulge  in  sparkling  con- 
versation. roped  in  securely  against 
contact  w-Rh  the  vulgar  who  would  have 
the  privilege  of  gaping  at  $5  a head. 

A few  days  ago  an  opera  was  given 
by  members  of  Mr.  Grau’s  company,'  In 
Washington  for  a charitable  purpose. 
An  account  of  the  show  was  telegraphed 
over  the  country.  There  were  the  name* 
of  the  workers  for  the  cause;  lists  of 
“prominent  persons  present";  descrip- 
tions of  costumes;  but  even  the  title  of 
the  opera  was  not  mentioned,  nor  was 
the  name  of  any  singer  given.  Here  is 
the  operatic  situation  in  a nutshell. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  says  -^hat  under 
no  circumstance.-  will  he  take  Mr. 
Grau’s  place.  He  might,  however,  bo 
persuaded  to  accept  the  position  of  per- 
petual conductor.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ellis  of  Boston  is  mentioned. 
He  would  be  an  admirable  director,  but 
he  has  already  had  operatic  experience, 
and  he  might  not  be  willing  to  plunga 
again  into  the  pleasure  and  excitement. 
Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  is  fond  of  music, 
and  he  is  a warm  friend  of  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch. All  in  all,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
guessing. 


Now,  "to  extend  a call”  i.s  a base 
Americanism,  “base,"  for  all  Ameri- 
canisms are  not  to  bo  commended.  Nor 
are  we  unpatriotic  in  this  admi.ssion. 
What  is  a patriot?  Hazlett  answers; 

good  hater.  But  the  verb  "extend  ’ 
means  in  sound,  venerable  Engli.sh  "to 
hold  out,  accord,  grand  (kindness,  indul- 
gence towards  a person"),  also  to  dis- 
play  malice,  inflict  vengeance.  "That 
there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  uni  a 
him."  And  tlie  phrase  "to  extend  greet- 
ings” is  not  more  tlian  seven  mile.a 
away  from  other  phrases  that  follow 
legitimately  the  definition. 

Iiyhy  this  row  over  dress-suits  oi 
hand-me-downs  at  the  inaugural  ball  al 
-Austin.  Texas?  Wo-  have  lieard  that  a 
true  Texan  always  removes  his  coal 
before  entering  into  the  fury  of  tl.l 
dance. 


hall  countries  the  most  terrible  pun- 
l®5nts  were  Invented  to  hedge  In  the 
ity  of  a king,  and  incidentally  to 
the  inventors  in  favor  with  the  one 
[cted.  Inasmuch  as  the  king  was  a 
far  above  his  subjects,  a being 
could  do  no  wrong,  treason  was 
bShemy’  and  as  a bolt  from  the  sky 
[ot  at  once  strike  down  the  offend- 
was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privi- 
Isfef  those  nearest  the  awful  presence 
t(©ep  alive  the  royal  dignity  by  the 
'<™3rawn-out  and  miserable  death  of 
n»|lffender. 


Idea  has  been  abandoned  gen- 
e«l  In  what  are  known  as  civilized 
'^rieS’  but  the  Emperor  William  still 
himself  seriously.  His  person  is 
r.^|eautiful.  hut  it  is  sacred.  Even 
poojcarlcaturists  have  found  this  out 
'v,  t'ir  cost. 


W;  neitlier  hideous  boats  of  the  Per- 
I'nor  rack,  nor  ripping  up  and  dls- 
jvelment.  nor  fiery  stake,  nor  burn- 
•"■n  drove  wholly  from  tyrannized 
mM;he  thought  of  liberty.  Nor  were 
Ul^eaths  in  vain. 

They  never  fall  who  die 
InB;reat  cause:  the  block  may  soak  their 
,'ore ; 


Boston.  Jan.  23,  1903. 
Editor  Talk  of  the  Day: 

When  a number  of  wealtfiy  people  in 
Boston  contributed  to  a fund  with  the 
object  of  supplying  coal  at  a cheap  rate 
to  their  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the 
city,  their  tiyiely  action  and  practical 
philanthropy  deservedly  won  praise  and 
admiration.  It  was  understood  that 
hard  coal  would  be  supplied  through  the 
stations  in  the  different  wards  at  a rea- 
sonable price,  and  delivered  free  at  the 
homes  of  the  peoiJle,  the  price  quoted 
being  fifty  cents  for  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  is  at  the  ra.te  of  $10  a 
ton,  and  in  view  of  the  pre.sent  situation 
would  not  be  considered  exorbitant. 

I wish  to  ventilate  a grievance,  shared 
by  many,  and  say  it  is  not  hard  coal 
that  is  sent  through  the  stations,  but 
the  soft,  trashy  stuff  that  burns  quick- 
ly. gives  little  heat  and  is  good  only 
for  making  soot.  This  soft  coal  can  be 
had  frortv  teams  on  the  street,  or  from 
any  coal  yard  in  the  city,  at  fifty  cents 
for  one  hundred  pounds.  What  benefit 
does  a poor  person  gain  by  lea.ving  an 
order  at  one  of  the  ward  stations,  when 
soft  coal,  as  supplied  through  them  out 
of  the  citizens’  fund,  can  be  bought  all 
over  the  city  at  the  same  rate?  1 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  tha 
committee  in  charge  of  this  fund  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  in  New  York  are  supply- 
ing hard  coal  and  delivering  same  foi 
nine  cents  a pail  of  thirty-five  pounds. 
Thi.s  coal  was  purchased  at  $5  a ton, 
and  is  sold  dnd  delivered  in  small  quan- 
tities at  co.st.  I fear  whoever  is  respon- 
slble  for  handling  the  money  of  tha  | 
committee  struck  a "bad  bargain",  when 
soft  coal  is  given  to  the  people  of  Bos- 


Here  is  a "point  of  view,  Jan.  1,  ]2.oi 
A.  M.”  from  the  Referee  (London): 

Citizen  (wiping  his  mouth  with  th« 
back  of  his  hand):  "That’s  the  first 
half-pint  tliis  year.  Bill.” 

Bill  (.sentimentally);  "Yes.  Makes  yei 
think  a bit,  don’t  it?” 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  cannot  hear  t< 
look  at  executions,  which  custom  com- 
pels him  to  attend;  .vet  his  favorite 
amusement  is  to  drive  a motor-car  al 
full  speed  in  tlie  courtyard  of  his  palace 
and  chase  his  retinue  round  and  round 

I Iheie  will  be  an  unu.sual  concert  in 
|Steinert  Hall  next  Wednesday  night.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  of  London, 
assisted  by  Miss  Mabel  Johnston,  will 
give  a concert  of  old  music,  played  on  the 
insLiuments  for  which  it  i.s  written,  and 
old  song;;  will  be  sung  with  the  accom- 
paniment on  old  instruments. 

' Old  Strings. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  an  enthusiast  who 
plays  old  instruments,  and  to  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit  and  to  establish  a mood 
in  the  audience  he  dons  a more  romantic 
costume  than  the  conventional  evening 
dress  associated  with  waiters  and 
others  that  serve,  whether  they  only 
stand  and  wa.it,  or  arc  in  action. 

The  viola  d’amore  is  a member  of 
the  violin  family.  It  has  a secondary 
.-et  of  stnn.gs  made  of  metal,  placed 
under  the  fln.ger  bc.nrd.  These  .strings 
are  not  plucked  by  finger,  not  touched 
by  bow;  they  sound  sympathetically. 
It  has  seven  catgut  strings,  which  were 
formerly  tuned  in  various  ways;  but 
the  great  player.  Urban,  timed  in  thirds 
and  tourths  to  give  the  chord  of  D 
major.  Berlioz  described  the  quality 
of  tone  as  "seraphic,"  and  imagined  a 
mass  of  the  instruments  playing  a 
player  in  several  part.s  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  harp.  For  many  years 
the  obhligito  to  Raoul'.s  romance  in 
“The  Huguenots"  was  the  chief  in- 
stance of  survival,  but  Mr.  Loeffler  late- 
ly used  the  instrument  in  his  sym- 
phonic poem,  "‘The  Death  of  Tin- 
tagides."  . 

The  viola  da  .g.imba  is  the  old  bass- 
viol.  the  knee  fiddle.  ll,  has  six  strings 
■ and  a fretted  key  board.  Viols  were 
generally  sold  in  sct.s,  .and  a >set  usually 
included  tv/o  trebles,  two  tenor  viols, 
two  basses.'  Both  men  and  women 
played  on  the  gamba  and  the  knowled,ge 
ivas’  con.sidered  to  be  a part  of  liberal 
I'ducati.m.  There  .are  many  allnsion.s 
to  the  gam’oa  in  the  Flizabethan  plays; 
perhaps  tlie  most  famous  reference  is 
that  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  when  he  de- 
fends .Sir  Andrew  as  a man  who  ‘‘plays 
o the  viol — cle — gamboys." 

Charles  Reade  represents  Griffith 
Gaunt  as  oensoling  him.self  with  tha 
instrument. 

The  lute  came  from  the  East.  It 
has  a pear-shaped  body  which  ends  in 
a neck  with  a fretted  finger  board,  and 
la  head  furnished  w'ith  tuning  pegs. 
There  are  various  v/.iys  of  stringing 
jit,  hut  It  generilly  has  five  or  six  pairs, 
and  each  p.air  is  tuned  in  unisons  or 
octaves.  There  is  a great  amount  of 
I music  written  for  it  in  the  notation 
'called  tablalure. 

The  cithern  is  of  the  guitar  family, 
but  strung  wuth  wuie  and  pla.ved  with 
la  plectrum  or  quill.  It  was  often  kept 
in  b.arber  .shops  foi  t’ne  amusement  of 
customers,  and  it  frequently  had  a gro- 
tesqucli-  carved  head.  It  has  eight 
sliings,  "divided  into  four  courses,  two 
in  a course,"  says  old  Playford.  Sv.'in- 
bmne's  and  .iltossetti'.s.  wmmen  and  an- 
gels  are  addicted  to  the  cithern,  but 
a ; ‘ciCtern-he^d”  was  a term  of  con- 
tempt. 


Piano  Forbears. 

The  \ iri'lnal  Is  a ' -ix  of  .strings  played 
I).;  a k.’.v  board  and  plac.-d  on  a table 
or  stand.  There  is  a,  metal  siring  for 
each  note,  and  the  sound  is  m.ade  by 
pieces  of  quill,  whalebone.  leather,  or 
sometimes  cla.^Ue  rnctal.  attached  to 
slips  of  wood  called  "jacks,”  provided 
with  metal  springs.  The  compass  Is 
: about  three  octaves. 

This  instrument,  as  well  as  the  spinet, 
preceded  the  harpsichord  or  clavecin. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch's  program  will  Include 
two  pieces  of  tjie  slxteentli  century  for 
the  virginals;  a sonat.a  by  Domenico 
Scarlatti  for  the  harpsichord;  a sonata 
by  Telemann  for  viola  d’amore,  viol.a 
da  gamba  and  harpsichord  and  pieces 
by  Rameau  for  harpsichord.  There 
will  be  piece.s  for  lute,  zlthern,  treble 
and  bass  viols,  songs  accompanied  by 
lute,  cithern,  harpsichord,  and  a sonata 
by  Ariosti  (171.5)  for  the  viola  d’  amove. 

■Modern  musicians  have  in  many  ways 
tried  to  arrange  the  old  clavecin  music 
for  concert  use.  They  liave  "enriched" 
it,  and  "revi.sed”  it;  and  as  a rule  the 
simple  thing  is  presented  swollen  and 
of  neither  one  century  nor  the  other. 
Many  -of  us  have  w'ondered  how  this 
mu.“ic  w'ould  sound  if  the  circum.stances 
of  performances  w'ere  the  same.  Here 
are  the  in.struments  and  music;  here,  I 
as  all  confess,  i.s  rare  individual  .skill 
of  player,  but  have  we  the  ears  to  ap-  ' 
predate  the  quiet  beauty  of  song  and 
sonata?  Or  have  our  ears  been  blunt- 
ed by  thunder  of  ultra-moderns  and  dra- 
matic screams,  by  storm  of  grand 
piano  warring,  with  its  energy  the  or- 
chestra? 


Mr.  Willard,  tile  play-actor,  reproved 
an  audience  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  the  other 
nigiit  for  leaving  the  play-house  just 
before  the  curtain  fell.  For  this  he  has 
been  applauded  by  some,  while  others 
say  this  is  a free  countrj‘  and  that 
doors  of  theatres  and  opera-houses 
sliould  not  be  locked,  or  even  guarded, 
as  at  Bayreuth,  Munich  and  other  Ger- 
man cities. 


The  first  to  demand  such  respectful 
attention  from  an  audience  was  Nero, 
an  accomplished  singer  and  play-actor 
as  well  as  an  enlightened  patron  of  the 
arts.  "AH  the  while  he  was  singing, 
iaw'fiil  it  was  not  for  any'  person  to 
depart  out  of  the  theatre,  were  the 
cau.se  never  so  neces.sary.  « * * Yea, 
and  many  men  beside.s,  weary  of  te- 
dious hearing  and  praising  him.  when 
the  tow'll  gates  were  shut,  either  by 
stealtli  leaped  down  from  the  walls, 
or  counterfeiting  tliemselves  dead  w'ere 
carried  forth  as  corpses  to  be  buried." 
And  for  other  inconveniences  that  fol- 
lowed the  enforcement  of  his  regula- 
tions, see  our  old  friend  Suetonius. 


How  few  German  singers  liave  the 
good  sense  of  Emil  Gerhaeuser,  w’ho  was 
the  Parsifal  at  Mr.  Lang’s  private  per- 
formance and  personally  conducted  in- 
terpretation of  Wagner's  opera.  Mr. 
Gerliaeu.ser  has  been  highly  praised  in 
his  native  land,  and  as  he  is  young,  he 
might  reasonably  be  disinclined  ’ to 
think  small  beer  of  liimself.  Mr.  Grau 
engaged  liim  for  the  Metropolitan, 
where  Mr.  Gerhaeuser  sang  twic^.  The 
critics  took  pleasure  in  describing  min- 
utely how  badly  he  sang.  Did  he  pout 
and  play  the  child?  Did  he  assume  a 
heroic  attitude  and  forgive  the  audi- 
lence  and  the  critics?  No.  he  asked  per- 
mission to  leave  the  company,  and  he 
has  gone  to  Paris  to  study  singing.  Pie 
lias  the  advantage  of  starting  with  a 
good  voice. 

The  townspeople  of  Miss  Richard.son 
were  loy'al  to  her  when  she  was  first 
charged  with  the  crime  of  an  attempt  to 
poison,  but  now  that  there  is  talk  in 
court  about  lier  extravagance,  there  are 
many  t»  stand  up  and  tell  strange  tales. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  cnief  busi- 
nes.s  of  the  villagers  for  months  had 
been  watch  Mis.s  Ricliardsoii.  "I 
saw  lier  once  take  a drink  of  whisky;” 

I saw  her  walking  and  it  w'as  mighty 
late,  "I  saw  her  coming  out  of  a 
freight  car."  etc.,  etc. 

Is  the  hack-habit  neces-saril.v  a symp- 
tom of  reckless  expenditure?  A hack  is 
to  some  a necessity.  You  can  no  more 
tlnnk  of  any  self-respecting  Alderman 
without  a hack  than  without  a banquet 
IVe  know  lawyers  and  doctors  for  whom 
a hack,  like  a faithful  ccg.  is  always 
^waiting  outside.  Mi.ss  Richardson  does 
not  seem  from  the  evidence  to  be  a 
sufferer  from  hackitis. 

A good  many  j'ears  ago  an  English  es- 
sayi.st  attributed  miscliief-making  and  ' 
back-biting  in  the  country  to  the  want  i 
of  any  bitter  amusement.  "Vanity  and 
luxury  are  the  civilizers  of  the  world, 
and  sweetness  of  iiuman  life.  Without 
objects  either  of  pleasure  or  action,  ic 
grow.s  harsh  and  crabbed;  the  mind 


'b^ornes  stagnant,  the  affections  cal- 
lous. and  the  eye  dull.  Man  left  to  him- 
self degenerates  into  a very  dis- 

agreeable person.  • • • Having  no 
circulating  libraries  to  exhaust  their 
love  of  the  marvelous,  they  amuse 
themselves  with  fancying  the  disasters 
and  di-sgraces  of  their  particular  ac- 
quaintance." 


There  are  books  enough  now.  stories 
of  adventure,  stories  of  colonial  days; 
but  ha-s  their  circulation  bettered  the 
condition  of  social  life  in  small  towns? 
The  most  virulent  gossip  we  ever  heard 
was  at  a little  village  public  library 
during  the  hour  of  distribution.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Carnegie's  library  buildings 
may  have  a soothing  effect  on  parochial 
irritability. 


Here  was  a program  to  ple^e  the  or- 
thodox: there  was  no  distressing,  per- 
plexing novelty:  there  was  no  wan- 
dering in  forbidden  fields  outside  the 
German  wall;  there  was  no  risk  of 
meeting  composers  that  might  turn  out 
to  be  undesirable  acquaintances. 

Mozart  and  the  Flute. 

Yet  there  was  n novelty,  but  It  was 
not  by  an  Immoral  Frenchman,  not  by 
a candle-eating  Russian.  Nor  was  It  a 
recent  work,  damp  from  the  press.  It 
wa.s  a quartet  In  D major  for  flute,  vio- 
lin. viola  and  'cello  written  by  Mozart  in 


There  is  dispute  concerning  the  origin 
and  precise  nature  of  the  dance.  Some 
say  it  was  invented  by  Pecour  and  it 
was  not  unlike  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 
But  old  Arbeati  thought  with  others 
that  it  originated  from  a ballet  com-  1' 
posed  for  a masiiuerade,  in  which  Ijie  i 
performers  were  dressed  as  kings  and  j 
(lucens  of  Morocco.  t>r  as  savages  with  | 
variegated  feathers.  His  desci’iption  as 
Mnglished  h,v  Uouce  e"  1 Ihislrations  of 
Sliakspeare."  pp.  Tlii.  kJTl  is  as  follows: 
"A  lady  is  taken  out  by  a gentleman, 
and  after  dancing  together  to  the  ea- 
den<-es  of  the  proper  air,  he  leads  hei 


welcomed  in  the  West  as  ='a  virtuoso. 
In  San  Francisco  he  was  obliged  to  give 
thi*ee  concerts  in  place  of  one.  At  1-os 
Angeles  he  found  that  his  Indian  suite 
had  been  played  five  times  by  the  local 
S.vmpbony  orchestra.  The  I-os  Angeles 
Times  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  "the 
Stormy  Petrel  of  music,  so  strenuous  Is 
his  action,  so  fierce  the  tempest  of  his 
musical  passion,  so  rugged  and  storm- 
swept  the  territory  of  his  ideals."  a 
rhetoi'lcal  burst  which  shows  that  T-os 
Angeles  h.as  its  impressionist  eritic  as 
well  as  orchestra. 


December,  17. i.  when  he  was  at  Mann-  hall;  this  done  he  re- 
helm and  intimate  with  Wendllng.  the  to  the  original  spot,  always 

flnfiKt  II.  with  anothe’-  flute  quartet.  irv.vLriivo-  *1  ♦ ilirk  IniW'  hp  makf*s  IID 


We  note  with  pleasure  the  attention 
paid  hockey,  a game  of  high  antiquity 
and  honor.  Hamlet's  father  was  fond 
of  It;  "he  smote  the  sledded  Polacks 
on  the  ice." 


flutist.  It.  with  anothe’-  flute  quartet, 
was  composed  probably  for  De  Jean  or 
DeJean.  a Dutchman  of  musical  taste 
and  money  enough  to  gratify  it. 

This  quartet  is  not  an  important  work. 
I doubt  whether  It  would  find  a place 
on  a Kneisel  program  if  It  was  signed 
by  Johann  Mueller  c>r  George  M ashing- 
ton  Tootles.  The  flute  says  nearly  all 


looking  at  the  lady.  Then  he  makes  up 
to  her  again,  with  certain  steps,  and  re- 
treats a.---  before.  His  partner  performs 
same  ceremony,  which  is  several 


the 


times  repeated  by  both  parties,  witli 
various  strange,  fantastic  step',  very 
much  in  the  savage  style.  " 'I'he  .lance 
was  sometimes  accompanied  by  casta- 
lon  looiies.  > oc  ..me  ..e-....  — nets.  It  is  a pity  that  it  cannot  be 

that  Is  said,  and  Its  speech  is  without  Wednesday  to  Mr,  Dolmetscli's 

I erontlo  OmOtiOll. 


'I'he  Oberlin  student  saw  a girl  stu- 
dent. a "co-ed,"  liome.  and  asked  it  he 
might  kiss  her.  Now.  the  kiss  at  the 
gale  or  the  fr.jiit  door  has  been  from 
time  Immemorial  the  reward  of  coui  tesy 
in  eouniry  towns;  especially  on  Sunday 
night:  then  the  swains  stand  in  two 
rows  when  "meeting  lets  out."  and  gig- 
gling or  demure  young  women  are 
obliged  to  run  the  amorous  gauntlet. 


■;  Ilian 


Jacob  Abbott  preferred  the  form 
"hawky";  Now,  a hawky  is  a small, 
round  stick,  about  as  long  as  a man's 
cane,  with  a crook  on  the  lower  end. 
so  that  a boy  can  hit  balls  and  little 
stones  with  it.  when  lying  upon  the 
groxind.  A good  hawky  is  a great  prize 
to  a Boston  boy,"  (1839i. 


passion,  without  even  gentle  emotion. 
Yet  the  music  lias  a quiet,  restful  charm 
in  its  conventional  lines  and  amiable  ex- 


lule. 


Tile  dance  was  faster  than  the  Jii; 


pression.  and  It  is  a good  thing  to  hear  [some  say  that  it  was  wriUen  in  J-S  or 


But  what  did  Cowper  mean  when  he 
wrote  in  178r.:  "The  boys  at  Olney  have 
likewi.se  a very  entertaining  sport 
• • • they  call  it  Hockey;  and  it  con- 
sists in  dashing  each  other  with  mud. 
and  the  windows  also.”  Poor  Cowper  | 
looked  biliously  at  sports,  and  to  him  [ 
all  boys  were  barbarians  at  play.  i 


occasionally  such  music  and  f'  rcniem 
her  that  the  attempt  to  portray  a system  in  I'-f. 
of  philosophy  or  to  sketch  the  Univer.se 
in  a symphonic-pocm  is  not  the  whole  of 
art.  Even  in  this  little  piece  by  Mozart 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  cool 
beauty  of  the  Grecian  frieze.  Mozart  no 
doubt  wrote  the  quartet  ea.sily  between 
meals,  and  it  is  music  that  can  be 
heard 

meat.  The  performance  v.-as  excellent 
though  Mr.  Macquarre  at  times  by  his 
'forced  breath"  reminded  the  hearer  of 


6-8,  but  the  example  given  by  Arbeau  is 
Mattheson  said  in  1737  that  the 


canaries  must  be  danced  with  great 
zest  and  agility  but  also  with  a certain 
simplicity 


Some  in  Boston  protest  against  the  in- 
troduction of  "so  much"  French  and 
met  it  IS  music  mar  ca..  o..-  , Russian  music.  Tliey  really  believe 
easily  and  immediately  after  that  all  Hie  good  music  is  made  in  Ger- 
*'  ' many  like  phenacetin.  Thus  there  is 

criticism  ol’  the  Orchestral  Club  on  ac- 
"forced  bream  remmaeu  me  ..ea.e,  count  of  the  performance  of  French 

wliat  a boon  a gasplcss  flute  would  be.  | P^«s  winch  rLen 


This  Oberlin  student  was  guilty  ot  a 
gross  breach  of  decorum.  Ho  asked 
permission.  Hike  any  self-re.specting 
girl,  the  "co-ed"  said.  "No.  sir,"  or  pos- 
sibly "Please,  don't.  " When  the  late 
Artemus  Ward  visited  the  Shakers,  he 
said  to  the  two  young  "slick  lookin 
Shakeresses";  "My  pretty  dears,  ear  1 
go  you  hav  no  objections,  hav  you,  to 
a iiiiiersent  kiss  at  partin'.' 

" 'Yuy.‘  thay  sed,  and  1 yay'd." 


Some  one  in  a Baltimore  newspaper 
calls  attention  to  the-  epithet,  "scab, 
applied  by  Sir  Toby  Belch  to  Malvollo 
in  "Twelfth  Nignt.”  and  inquires  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  term. 

The  term  has  come  down  through  the 
centuries.  It  is  In  Captain  Grose  s 
"Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue";  "a 
worthless  man  or  woman";  it  Is  in  Hot- 
ten’s  "Dictionary  of  Modern  Slang, 
'fhe  latter  says  Shakespeare  used 
"scald  ” in  a similar  sense. 

Now  the  adjective  "scald."  as  in 
“.scald-head.  ■’  meant  scabby;  and 
"scald ■’  as  well  as  "scab"  was  applied 
in  the  sense  of  mean,  shabby,  disgust- 
ing. 'mere  is  no  doubt  about  Shakes- 
peare's meaning.  Just  when  the  term 
"scab"  was  adopted  as  a noun  of 
contemptuous  description  by  labor 
unions  is  another  question.  The 
word  is  not  in  Norton’s  "Political 
Americanisms”  (1890).  and  yet  it  rvas 
used  in  this  country  in  1888.  'fhe  Chicago 
Daily  Inter-Ocean  as  well  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  printed  it  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year,  and  In  the  Montreal 
Herald  of  Feb.  21.  1888.  we  And  this  in- 
stance of  the  verb:  "Engineers  and 

others  who  refused  to  hoist  or  handle 
coal  during  the  late  efforts  to  scab  the 
collieries.” 


heard  here  at  all.  But  there  iiave  been 
pie<es  by  Bach.  Mozart  and  other  Ger- 
And  wliat  a contrast  to  this  work  mans  on  the  programs,  and  at  the  next 


Fessimistic  Brahms. 


as  v.ell  as  to  Beethoven's  great  quar- 
tet is  the  Horn  'Urio  of  Master  Jo- 
hannes BrahmsI  For  the  most  part  a 
despondent  composition,  and  you  think 
of  the  composer,  as  of  John  Ford,  slt- 


concert  tliere  will  be  a syini^lionic  poem 
by  Svendsen.  a Norwegian  by  birth.  ^ 
wljio  now  lives  at  Copenhagen. 


It 


a ftleasure  to  see.  in  spite  of 

■ - • ^ • honeJVbut  misgviided  protests,  tlie  con- 

ting  in  doleful  dumps.  The  first  move-  catholicity  of  musical 

ment  is  frankly  decadent,  nor  is  the:  S’t.jfiui>  giowin„  c 'n^^honv  and 

term  here  misapplied,  for  although  the  ta-Ve.  as  shown  ..  I 

Trio  is  . of  the Iate_  sixUes-  the  term 
was  used  long  before  that  by  C^auliei . 


In  Washington  they  say  "to  Mitchell- 
ize  with  the  meaning  "to  hold  up;  and 
old  military  officers  who  do  not  wish  to 
attend  social  gatherings  where  full  uni- 
' form  is  required  are  said  by  their  wives 
'and  daughters  to  be  suffering  from 
••functionitls. ■■  and  therefore  unable  to 
be  present.  Thus  does  t^ie  language 
grow  from  day  to  day. 


There  is  a mournful,  bitter  beauty  in 
this  opening  andante  which  suits  a mor- 
bid taste.  There  is  the  odor  ot  dead 
leaves,  the  ihoughl  of  corruption.  In 
the  following  allegro  there  is  a dull 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  fit  ot  depres- 
sion. It  Is  all  in  vain,  and  In  the 
adagio  there  is  abject  wallowing  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond.  One  of  Brahms’s  ^ 
fanatical  admirers  has  said  that  this 
adagio  is  a lament  over  the  "Nothing- 
ness of  Life.”  "Wot’s  the  use  ot  any- 
•ftnk?  Nuffing.”  The  music  is  written 
in  Indigo.  The  players  should  wear 
crape,  and  there  should  be  green 
shades  to  the  electric  lights.  Tschai- 
kowsky  has  been  reproached  for  fear  of 
death;  Brahms  was  terribly  afraid  of 
life.  I believe  it  was  Mr.  Blackburn 
who  made  this  fine  and  true  distinction.’ 
And  for  a.  finale  there  Is  the  sugges- 
tion of  a hunt;  probably  on  the  pale 
horse. 

Morbid  Strength  and  Beauty. 


Kn^’isel  programs.  Whatever  Dubois 
oaalorio  "Paradise  Lost”  may  be,  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  soon 

give  it.  and  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
individual  judgment.  So  at  the  concert 
of  Miss  Cummings  and  Miss  Wood.  Feb. 
.5.  the  program  will  contain  composi- 
tions chiefly  by  French  and  Russians. 
On  the  other  hand.  Mrs.  Roger-Miclos, 
the  celebi-ated  French  pianist,  who  w'ill 
play  here  for  the  flr.st  time  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Feb'.  5.  has  chosen  pieces  by 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Haydn.  Chopin. 
Liszt  as  well  as  by  Borodin.  Godard 
and  Pfeiffer.  The  day  has  gone  when 
audiences  in  mass  will  be  contented 
with  rigorousl>'  conventional  programs, 
although  Mrs.  Partington  may  still  be 
seen,  bra  ve!.\  . working  with  her  broom 
against  the  invading  tide. 


Nothing  daunted,  the  student  kissed 
the  girl  twice,  and  tlius  endeavored  to 
atone  for  his  rudeness.  She  reported  him 
to  the  dean  of  the  woman’s  department, 
a sad  commentary  on  the  young  man  s 
manner  of  osculation;  and  a scholarship 
of  $75  was  taken  away  from  him.  '1  hus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantages  of 
co-education  have  been  exaggerated 
And  was  the  girl  allowed  io  escape  puiv 
ishment  for  tattling?  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  by  accepting  his  offer  to 
see  her  home  she  entered  into  an  im 
plied  contract  according  to  the  common 
law  of  rural  eliquette.  If  the  young 
man  had  not  bleated  out  his  request, 
if  he  had  gallantly  played  the  bnccane.-r, 
no  doubt  he  would  now  lie  enjoying 
his  scholarship.  The  moral  is:  grasp  tl^e  || 
thistle  boldly. 


C.  Dixon,  who  is  still  at 


Rev.  Mr.  

,work  on  his  great  chan  of  legitimata 
^mnsemenis.  .said  Sunday:  "All  kissing 


Punch  pictures  a British  <’ompo.ser 
wondering  what  he  can  do  to  gain  a 
hearing. 

Wonlil  a.  I frciiilcHlIy  woiiiIhi-.  give  me  the 


gliosi  Ilf  a i lmiiee 

I If  I remnnieeil  my  refill  ions,  luin-mveil  a 

mime  from  I'la me j 
Shall  1 lieeimie  a,  Bohemian,  shall  I Ins, 111.0  on  j 


Mr.  Romain  d’.\urignac.  a prisoner  all 
'on  account  of  the  Humbert  affair,  is 
fussy  about  his  food.  He  said  to  the 
jailer:  "See  that  it  is  well  cooked. 
Trouble  doesn’t  amount  to  a snap  of  the 
fingers  if  you  can  eat  with  a good  appe- 
tite " Dr.  Webster  was  also  particular 
about  his  meals  when  In  prison  awaiting 
execution.  There  arc  other  instances, 
for  the  unhappy  man  who  "ate  heartily 
hi.s  last  breakfast  which  consisted  of 
mutton  chops,  two  soft  boiled  eggs,  toast 
and  coffee,"  is  not  always  thankful  to 
the  jailer's  wife  except  in  the  newspaper 
report.  Mrs.  Humbert  is  in  no  danger 
of  the  guillotine,  but  she.  too.  longs  for 
little  luxuries.  She  objected  to  a cocoa- 
nut  malting  in  her  cell,  and  it  was  re- 
placed immediately  by  a Smyrna  carpet 
which  cost  400  francs.  Meanwhile  the 
Parisians  are  wondering  what  this  grati- 
fication of  tastes  'Will  cost  them. 


I llllS  I.  I IV  1 

assert  that  there  are  no  dull  pages! 
in  the  work : but  the  Morgue  has  a cer- 
tain strength,  and  the  moon-lit  and 
foul  pond  over  which  trees  covered  with 
strange  fungous  growth  quake  and 
groan  has  to  some  an  Irresistible  fas- 
cination. 

Tli^  Trio  was  plajTd  for  the  niost 
part  with  the  sympathy  and  the  singu- 
lar reverence  that  Is  felt  toward  this| 
composer  by  the  faithful.  In  the  finale 
there  was  not  always  rhythmic  precl- 
sion. 

And  after  this  th<>  audience  was  hfted 
up  and  with  Beethoven  saw  the  stars. 

All  in  all  a concert  that  gave  th^ 


■Tills  is  111,  p.iigllsli  i.rudii.'lfim.  lids 'Is  llie 
work  <'f  H 

Or  is  .1  .Miiscovlle  siilHx.  Inisk.v.  or  oCfsky.  or 

Solely 'and' "liofi’l.v  esse.illal  Kiiglisl.meii  s ears 
to  bPwiti'liV 

Must  I Insure  my  left  elfiow.  must  I develop 
a look 

Less  like  a iliorougld.ivd  Briton  Ifian  a dis- 
eased pa'siry  eook'I 

Tell  me.  O Comerl  Iliieitors.  lell  me  that  1 
may  liegiii 

, '1,1,1, sing  my  name  and  my  nation,  slongldng 
my  fiisnlar  skin. 


Lames  had  better  be  .sliunned  on  the 
ground  of  good  taste  as  well  as  for 
sanitary  and  moral  reasons."  He  is 
not  so  flat-footed  In  his  position  toward  . 
kissing  as  toward  cards.  Hie  Ihcalra 
arid  balls,  even  when  the  balls  are  high 
or  on  Uie  billiard  table.  There  Is  a , 
lurking  doubt  in  his  mind,  as  Is  seen  by 
his  use  of  the  form  "had  better,'’  , . ^ 

which  by  no  means  indicates  a 
and  fast  opinion.  'I’he  "good  taste  is  j, 
determined,  of  course,  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  girl.  Every  thoughtful  [1  ■ kkii 
man  should  put  his  face  sternly  agalnsL  ij)  » 
promiscuous  kissing.  Hoys  are  more  i i c 
tolerant  in  this  matter.  We  well  re-  ; - - 
member  the  sports  of  youth:  Copen- 

hagen,  something-or-other-in-the-ring.  Hi 

postofflee,  and  then  there  was  a hand-  w 

kerchief  game,  as  well  as  stage  coach. 

For  wo.  loo,  have  been  in  Arcadia. 
Golden  days  and  nights,  when  there  , 
was  no  such  word  as  bacilli!  Blessed 
memories  of  youth  and  InnoceiK'C.  JjVen 
now  we  think  of  Copenhagen  as  a city 
given  up  to  kissing,  although  tho 
geographies  and  gazetteers  are  singu- 
larly silent  on  this  point. 


There  is  much  in  a Russian  name. 


All  in  all  a concert  tnar  gave  viwj  R.,iakireff  Ippolil- 

hearers  much  pleasure,  as  was  showt|  ""V'^^^LLch  Koiznetzoff 

•oy  the  frequent  and  hearty  applause.  off-Unoff.  . j ,-ou  say. 


—you  see  these  names,  and  you  say. 
"'I'heir  music  must  be  something  un- 
, ,1  common.  " whereas  you  have  no  cnri- 
The  first  piece  on  Hie  program  at  Hie  Mueller 

Dolmetscb  concert  tomorrow  night  in  ni-iD  p p-erguson.  No  doub 


^ laj 

II 

’"(Isi 


Steihert  'Hall  is  Canaries  for  the  lute 
composed  about  l»i00. 


Cohn,  or  Henry  P.  Ferguson. 

Hie  names  of  Russian  generals  in  181. 


The  C’anary.  canari.  canaries 


a,„i  secretly  disturbed  Napoleon. 


1 


^=^e  program  of  the  fifth  Kneisel 
nonet  concert  was  as  follows: 


Jiiortot  la  1)  uiajor  for  fliile,  violin, 
viola  and  ’eello 


Trio  bi  K fiat  major  for  piano,  violin 

and  born Rralim.l 

quartet  In  minor,  op.  132 Beethoven] 


there  are  other  forms,  was  a lively 
Spanish  dance.  The  idea  of  it  is  said  to 
have  been  tleiiVed  from  Hie  aborigines 
of  the  Canary  Islands.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands— "Isle  of  Dogs 
— came  from  the  large  dogs  found  there. 

There  are  many  allusions  by  the 
Elizabethan  playwrights  to  the  dance. 
Thus  Lafeii  says  in  "An's  Well  That 
Ends  Well":  "1  have  seen  a medicine 
that's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a sione, 
quicken  a rock,  and  make  you  dance  j 
canary,  with  sprightly  fire  and  motion.'  > 


Uid  lost  of  ill!  «I1  Adniiviil  canie. 

A lerrlble  man  will,  a lerrlble  naiuc: 

A name  tlial  .vou  all  know  by  siglit  veiv  ne  . 
nut  wlil.l,  1.0  one  van  ai«-nk  and  no  .me  can 
simll. 


A young  French,  composer.  Pierre 
Maurice,  has  just  finished  an  opera  in 
one  act.  "The  White  Flag."  founded  on 
an  episode  in  the  Boer  war.  '1  his 
i„g  modern  with  a vengeance.  Mill 
Kruger  be  the  heavy  ba.ss? 


Edward  MacDowell  has  been  warmly 


Dr.  Dixon  recommends  chess,  checkers 
and  ping-pong;  but  we  have  heard, 
standing  by  a ping-pong  table,  profanil) 
that  made  our  blood  run  cold;  Robert 
Burton  described  chess  "as  a testy  cliol-, 
eric  game  Patrilius  forbade  his  prince, 
to  play  it.  and  Sir  Frederick,  in  Castlg- 
lione’s  "Courtier,"  while  he  admitted 
that  che.ss  is  an  "honest  kind  of  enter 
tainmenl  and  witty.”  saw  in  it  t i- 
fault : a man  t..>  excel  in  it  must  ^ 

to  it  so  much  study,  that  he  ma>  a. 
soon  learn  some  noble  science,  or  com 
pass  any  other  matter  of  importance, 
and  yet  in  the  end  in  bestowing  all  “ 
labor,  he  knoweth  no  more  but  a game.  ^ 

1 Of  course  Jrack-gannnon  should  not  fit  ^ 

I played,  because  there  is  shaking  of  dice  ^ 
and  dice  were  invented  by  Satan. 
own'  favorite  game  is  " i ' ' 

I Authors— and  we  play  it  with  a ■ 

i two  packs:  the  game  after  the  haras,  a , 
routine  of  the  day  is  innocuous  an  f 
.soporific,  far  belter  than  any  prepa 

tion  of  coal-tar.  ® 

There  was  a time  when  dueling  was 


toit, 

■•Mei 

hilt 

"tr.bi 


J i»f  I c »>  ar*  « ••  — rrtnn  J 

favorite  out-of-door  amusement  arno 
the  clergy.  Thus  the  Kev . J 

plunked  his  man  in  Hyde  Park. 


|f«  WH..  H'-h,;  ;,  „ ieii  -t*,e 

il’  fin-  Hliilli,,;^  ,mrt  ;i  .,j.„irn  o|  ,.ls 
III  Xcw.;,,;,..  wlioif  iu-  wa.J  tiM. 

I s;onii)i>M-  ■;armon.':  wltliou:  tlii  disu-.i. 
fin  of  par.ii-liial  dutic:  . 

•.  .dii’ali  jiKain  ,.l  Sii-  AMi.ui' 

laii  .IS  Kiirgeon  in  Snutli  Af 

».  t’arru*  upon  a lonHy  (iguro  on  tii.- 
I.  \ man  in  Ivliaki  was  appar»'nil\' 

' ills  :lu-  absorbing  game.  He  lay  oil 
' bu-i'.  aiul  on  liis  bavorsack  bol'or.- 
in  isas  a littlo  chesstioani  niaiked  by 
*r,ami'  wliiHi  In-  m-vcr  finishoil.  lb; 
III  iiiii  lican  abb'  to  invi-nl  a mmc 
aiiiisl  ibe  .'b.'i'k  of  Dpatb. 

roia  Uie  relusal  of  ilio  .MeUopolitan 
K I'lini  oi  Art  to  aoooiil  llie  miniatures 
li  liy  I’eter  Marie,  it  seems  that  ilie 
. if-i'-es  aiy  governed  by  love  of  art 
I plu'i'  tlian  fear  of  soeiel.w 


|saKS.;*t5Plnn  the  South,  Just  a'b  r mo 
ji'enedlctlan 'has  been  pronounced  and 
the  ladle.9  and  Kenllemen  are  coming 
down  the  aisle. 


jijlie  dead  ai'e  at  llie  mere\-  of  iln'  ih-- 
fjJ  Till'  surviving  friend  may  be  tin; 
jlj>l  destriu  ti\-e  foe.  Open  Iiatrcd  halt.s 
(Abe  grave;  Idind  friendsliip  tramples 
jlijtbe  fresh  mold.  Tliere  is  Uie  indis- 
tiyt.  t-liaUeriiig  biograplier:  tlio  pub- 
r o'’  familiar  Icttcr.s;  tlie  breukct 
looked  closets  who  amuses  liimself 
Mr  Hie  rattle  of  old-fasliioncd,  forgot- 
skeletons;  Init  the  supreme  assas- 
i)f  fame  is  the  rabid  worshiper.  In 
r words,  a biograplier  of  Robert 
s Stevenson  is  preparing,  and  tin- 
Ellice  notices  slmw  that  it  will  be 
|ily  appreciativc”^and  incidentally 
iriswer  to  Mr.  llenlc>’’.s  famous  ar- 
E • Would  that  Ml',  flenley  were 
the  biograpli.v, 

Paiisiaii  play  actress  envied  (.'ecilu 
1 her  cbinebilla  cloak  lined  with  er- 
and  longed  for  one  to  wear  at 
stmas.  She  ordered  one  at  a fur- 
ls, but  returned  it  two  days  later  be- 
jhi'  she  did  not  like  the  shape.  The 
lier.  a suspicious  person,  grossly 
mereial,  had  watched  her  house,  and 
. cfnsed  to  take  back  the  cloak,  for 
[jtd  been  worn:  and  he  gave  her  the 
^losses  of  the  liouses  where  she  had 
S'd  witli  it.  Tile  case  is  now  in  (he 
pts.  Sliop-keeper.s  are  moi'e  civil  in 
pop.  Cloak.s,  .jackets,  ail  sorts  of 
Vies,  hats,  etc.,  are  sent  home  to 
S'  who  can  well  afford  to  buy:  the 
p;  is  worn  at  a reception,  ball,  or 
^ever  the  occasion  may  be,  and  then 
lined  as  unsatisfactory.  Does  there 
A'ek  go  by  dining-  tlie  season  without 
[nitrilling  loan? 

Be  news  from  Canada  about  Uie  cool 
^ition  of  Clyde  Fitch's  play.  "Na- 
Uale,"  on  account  of  the  play- 
alifs  appeal  to  American  patriotism 
preferences  to  the  British  does  not 
gthen  the  position  of  those  who 
Ijin  Canada  a mad  longing  for  an- 
jtion.  (.''anadian  club  whisky  may 
Wiicker  than  water,  hut  this  emm- 
as  not  without  it.s  rye  or  bourbon: 
athere  is  no  immediate  likelihood  of 
Irce.ssful  blend. 


So  there  l.s  to  be  n Chair  of  Jlg.s  .tJ 
Yale  University.  M^e  have  the  interest! 
of  Yale  at  heart  and  therefore  hope  that 
the  instruction  will  be  broad  and  unl- 
veranl,  from  the  dance  of  David  to  the 
split,  from  the  Surf  dance  to  the  ululate 
and  the  Sapateados.  Professors  them- 
selves should  not  be  ashamed  to  show 
their  proficiency  in  the  Chapel  at  the 
graduation  exercises.  Or  the  President 
himself  might  well  remember  the  case 
of  the  learned  Scaliger,  who  reproduced 
the  Pyrrhic  dance  in  full  costume  be- 
fore Maximilian  I„  mucii  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  Emperor  and  his  court. 
There  also  is  the  glorious  instance  of 
Professor  Meibom,  a singularly  deep 
thinker,  who  danced  an  ancient  Greek 
dance  to  an  ancient  Greek  air  before 
Queen  Christina  and  the  assembled 
Swedish  nobility.  The  Statue  Clog 
should  be  especially  cultivated  at  Yale; 
for  steps  and  postures  illustrative  of 
Ajax  defying  the  Lightning."  "The 
Horatii  and  the  Curatii,”  "the  Death  of 
Julius  Caesar,"  "Damon  and  Pythias 
before  the  Tyrant"*  would  revive  the 
moribund  interest  In  the  classics.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  possible  usefulness  of 
this  new  specialty  in  the  curriculum. 


We  like  to  think  of  the  Archduke  Eu- 
gene. brother  of  ex-Queen  Christina  of 
Spain,  wooing  with  honorable  intent  the 
daughter  of  a tradesman.  Why  should 
members  of  royal  families  try  to  stop 
him?  The  flower  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy Is  never,  so  happy  as  when  the 
daughter  of  an  American  tradesman 
brings  pure,  fresh  blood  and  many  dol- 
lars into  an  old  family.  This  is  the 
golden  period  of  tradesmen,  who  In 
some  countries  permit  the  less  fortunate 
to  rule. 


ta  la  sole  veran  solvon  dc  lingvo  Inter.-? 
nacla;  car,  tro  faclla  por  homoj  nemulte 
Instrultaj,  Esperanto  estas  Romprenata 
sen  peno  de  la  personoj  bone  edukitaj. 
MU  faktoj  atostas  la  merlton  praktikan 
de  la  nomlta  lingvo.” 

How  clear,  direct,  eloquent,  luscious, 
and  haunting  is  the  expression  of  this 
sound  opinion. 

A play  produced  lately  at  the  Theatre 
Antoine,  Paris,  is  of  universal  Interest. 
"Les  Tabllers  Blancs”  ("The  While 
Aprons”)  Is  entitled  by  its  author, 
Louis  Beniere,  a comedy,  but  it  is  not 
without  tragic  moments.  The  servant 
girls  in  the  bourgeois  households  of 
iVersallles  strike  and  demand  wages  of 
60  francs  a month.  Josephine,  who  for 
10  years  has  endured  her  Irascible  mis- 
tress, Mrs.  Jamain,  joins  the  strikers. 
Her  mistress  never  learned  to  cook; 
yet  she  tries  to  prepare  the  meals  for 
her  spouse,  who  is  Anally  driven  to 
thoughts  of  divorce.  But  a bonne  Is  at 
last  engaged,  who  teaches  Mrs.  Jamain 
the  art  of  cookery  in  exchange  for  les- 
sons in  etiquette.  The  strikers  finally 
return  to  their  respective  households, 
glad  to  be  back  on  the  old  terms. 

Of  lOE  OLOTIIE 

m OLO  mmam 


The  Pleasing-  Individuality. 

In  this  old  music,  at  least  in  the  best  j 
of  1^  there  Is  no  thought  of  a gaping, 
aiiplaudlngf  crowd,  no  expectation  of 
roaring,  or  of  wreaths.  The  music  is  as 
though  It  were  written  solely  for  you  | 
am}  perhaps  one  other.  There  is  a j 
personal  appeal.  Tlie're  is  necessarily  j 
clo.Se  relationship  between  player  or  ; 
singer  and  the  hearer.  And  then  ...el 
emotion  Is  in  the  player  and  hearer  as 
well  as  in  the  sonata  or  the  song. 

Would  tliat  these  artists  might  vl.sit  ; 
us  again.  Last  night  there  were  many  i 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy.  The-.  ..ow  know  ' 
that  music  is  not  a thi-  g of  purely 
modern  invention;  and  tliat  there  were 
musical  instruments  before  the  day  of 
gigantic  orchestras  and  Ingenious  me- 
chanical  contrivance- 

Tliere  is  plea.sant  go.ssip  in  Paris  ' 
about  the  rehearsal.s  of  "Florodora”  at  ' 
the  Bouffes.  Mr.  Sydney  Ellison,  who 
is  producing  it,  is  sure  that  the  play 
will  be  a great  success,  for  he  has  in- 
troduced into  the  comedy  his  dance  of 
six  girls  and  six  waiters  from  the  "Sil- 
I ver  Slipper."  "I  imagine  it  will  suit 
Parisian  tastes  exactly." 


As  Played  Last  Night  by  the  Dol- 
metsches  in  Steinert  Hail. 


Mr.  Ellison  does  not  think  nobly  of 
the  chorus.  "The  girls  are  of  a poor 
cla.ss  and  extremely  badly  paid."  where- 
as of  course  in  London  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  and  wear  gor- 
geous clothes  and  sparkling  diamonds. 
Mr.  Ellison  has  his  troubles:  "They 

always  burst  out  laughing  when  one 
tells  them  anything."  Mr.  Ellison,  it 
should  be  remembered,  "rehearses  in 
French"  and  dances  every  dance  him- 
self. 


Professor  Mommsen  remarked  when 
he  set  fire  with  a candle  to  his  flowing 
"white  locks:  "It  is  all  over  with  my 

beauty."  What  the  professor  probably 
said  was:  "Donnerwetter,”  or  possi- 
bly: "Plimmel  - Herrgott  - Sakrament." 

But  his  speech  will  go  down  the  ages 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  remark  to 
his  destructive  dog,  the  word  of  Cam- 
bronne,  and  all  the  other  speeches  at- 
tributed to  great  men  on  trying  occa- 
sions. And  who  knows  whether  two 
centuries  from  now  Mommsen  will  not 
be  known  chiefly  by  this  accident  and 
consequent  speech? 


Ss  reminds  us  that  clher  drinking 
ft  without  danger.  Russian  farm- 
niink  ether  by  pailfuls  on  joyous 
^ions.  o.nd  at  a w-edding-  not  long 
taluring  llie  process  of  decanting  six 
1,'en  were  killed  and  fifteen  adults 
I more  or  less  .seriously  wounded. 

. " zf- 

wonder  that  South  Carolinians  are 
tSyed  at  the  attempt  to  pass  a bill 
MJhibit  cock-fighting,  a sport  dear 
r ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  A 
if  was  at  Athens  a public  or  solemn 
w^ny.  and  cunning  Greeks  increased 
* ('itability  of  the  cocks  by  giving 
a plant  called  adiantum,  although 
atement  that  they  armed  them 
been  disputed.  English 
in  the  twelfth  century  took 
^ to  the  master  and  the 

t'os  passed  in  cock-fighting, 
"Vf schoolroom  as  the  cockpit. 

kings  not  only  attended  fights 
“ut  at  least,  that  fine  old  monarch 
enr  VIII.,  Instituted  them.  The  sport 
Ug  been  known  In  China,  Persia, 
p Indies,  and  the  noble  dames  of 
eraimiie  radiantly  on  the  victor. 


We  read  in  a French  book  of  singu- 
larities: 

"Sciller.  celebrated  German  poet,  died 
in  1805,  was  so  fond  of  ham  that  he  ate 
it  daily,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  drank 
littlfe. 

"Luther,  chief  of  the  Reformation, 
died  In  1546,  preferred  Torgau  beer  and 
Rhine  wine. 


"Tasso,  admirable  Italian  poet,  died  in 
1595,  loved  sugar  so  passionately  that  he 
put  it  in  his  salad. 

“Frederick  the  Peaceful,  thirty-ninth 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  mad  over 
melons,  and  his  immoderate  indulgence 
led  him  to  the  tomb." 


Paul  I.  of  Russia  is  known  to  u|| 
chiefly  from  his  habit  of  murdering  sub- 
jects who  wore  waistcoats,  which  he 
considered  the  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution.  And  years  from  now  some 
bright-eyed  schoolboy,  when  asked,’ 
"Who  was  Mommsen?”  will  answer: 
"He  set  his  hair  on  fire,  and  said,  'Now 
I’m  a sight.’  ” 


A German  has  invented  a new  kind 
of  type  writing  shorthand.  He  call*  It 
Panstenogiaphic,"  The  reporter  is  en- 
abled to  take  down  by  machinery  any 
speech  in  any  language.  There  are  ma- 
chine-made speeches;  and  they  should 
be  sympathetically  reported. 


Posbly  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
“■e  n Influenced  in  this  matter  by  the 
'‘■ealt  of  associations.  They  may  rea- 
lonat  argue  that  If  cock-fighting  be 
0 ed,  there  will  be  laws  against 
‘ '***and  short  and  long  guns,  and 
en  iiere  will  be  no  easy  killing  of 
ewsfoer  editors  at  any  season  of  the 
6a  r. 


To  G.  W.  H.:  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 
is  a Swiss  by  birth.  His  wife's  parents 
were  Flemish  and  Spanish.  His  home 
is  in  London,  where  he  has  lived  for 
years,  but  he  speaks  English  with  a 
marked  accent. 


tn'|r  the  present  law  cock-fighting 
Pai|ltted  when  it  Is  done  not  less 
lan  1 ee  miles  from  a church."  Thus 
|e  CO  i.s  more  favored  than  man.  The 
|hr<astep  is  a favorite  spot  for  as- 


We  do  not  know  whether  "Esperan- 
to,’’ the  new  universal  language,  i.s 
makmg  progress  in  Boston.  To  show 
its  simplicity  and  sweet  reasonableness 
we  gWe  a paragraph  in  Dr.  Zamen- 
hof  s Handbook: 

Simpla,  fleksabla.  belsona,  vere  Inter- 
1 nacla  en  siaj  elementoj,  la  lingvo  Es- 
Iperanto  prezentas  al  la  mondo  clviliz; 


The  concert  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dol- 
metsch,  Mrs.  Elodle  Dolmetsch  and  Miss 
Mabel  Johnston,  who  appeared  here  for 
the  first  time,  was  one  of  rare  interest. 
And  not  merely  because  archaic  instru- 
ments were  shown  and  explained  and 
played,  but  also  because  the  players 
were  enthu.siasts  in  their  art;  because 
there  was  a return  for  the  time  being  to 
I the  fresh  days  of  music,  wlien  beauty 
was  neither  aggressive  nor  morbid, 
when  there  was  simple  faith  and  mod- 
est, fragrant  sentiment. 

The  Gentle  Enthusiasts. 

I You  cannot  think  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
any  other  costume  than  the  one  he 
wore;  you  cannot  think  of  him  and  his 
wife  and  Miss  Johnston  playing  other 
music  or -feeling  any  Interest  in  modern 
music  save  that  of  curiosity  or,  possibly, 
pity.  It  wa.s  as  tljough  the  figures  in 
I an  old  painting  had  come  to  life,  and 
we  heard  at  last  the  instruments  that 
for  years  had  excited  wonder  and  re- 
gret. It  would  be  a pleasure  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  quaint  and  interest- 
ing explanation  of  lute,  cithern,  viols, 
virginal  and  harpsichord;  to  comment 
on  his  asides  and  parentheses  concern- 
ing the  gradual  debasement  of  music;  or 
to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
archaic  music  sung  and  played,  but  this 
would  be  to  interpret  a picture,  and 
thereby  spoil  it.  If  Mr.  Dolmetsch  was 
distinctively  early  17th  or  late  16th  cen- 
kury,  Mistress  Elodie  and  Mistress  John- 
ston were  equally  in  harmony  with 
music  and  instruments  and  aided  sweet- 
ly in  preserving  the  illusion.  How  ex- 
|quisite  the  charm,  whether  Mrs.  Dol- 
metsch sang  in  native,  artless  fashion 
or  played  the  harpsichord  with  surpris- 
ing yet  modest  skill,  or  Miss  Johnston 
with  admirable  composure  and  becom- 
ing demureness  drew  haunting  tones 
from  the  viola  da  gamba,  as  became  a 
well-bred  young  woman  of  Elizabethan 
days.  Throuhout  the  concert  there  was 
nothing  to  break  the  spell,  for  the  en- 
thusiasm, or.  to  use  the  word  in  the  old 
sense,  the  humor  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch  only 
strengthened  it.  , 

True  and  Forgotten  Art. 

And  to  the  hearer  who  does  not  meas? 
tire  art  by  bulk,  sensationalism,  or  com- 
mercialism, how  full  of  suggestion  was 
this  old  music  in  the  performance. 
■VVhat  direct  and  sad  appeal  in  the  old 
tune  "Heartsease"!  AVhat  tenderness 
and  serene  emotion  in  the  sonata  by 
' I®*"  ..th'e  viota.  (fiamorel  'What 

iftquancy  In  th-e  music  of  Sc,arlatti  arid 
Rameau  when  played  bn  the  harpsi- 
chord, the  Instrument  for  which  this 
music  was  written!  Alas!  we  live  in  an 
age  of  transcription.  The  great  com- 
poser now  is  he  that  translates  a book, 
a picture,  a system  of  philosophy  into 
a symphonic  poem.  A song  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  declaimed  or  acted, 
or  it  will  not  be  understood.  Music 
for  the  piano  must  fit  the  size  and  the 
thunderous  possibility  of  that  machine. 
And  if  we  hear  old  music,  it  is  tran- 
scribed. arranged,  revised,  brought  up- 
to-date— oh,  hideous  phrase,  that  suits 
well  the  arrangement  and  the  revision. 


Some  one  calls  attention  to  the  length 
j of  village  names  in  Ceylon.  Here  is 
I the  longest:  ‘'Damunugahawalakadamu- 
, kalana.”  But  this  is  nothing  to  the 
name  of  the  Sultan  of  Djocjockarta,  who 
•was  made  commander  of  the  Nether- 
land  Lion  in  1839.  This  noble  ruler  called 

himself:’  "Hamankoeboewonosenopaltln- 
galgongabgurrachm^nsaydinpanotagom- 

ode."  He  was  known  to  the  foreigners 
as  "Popsj-"  for  short.  1 


The  Italian  Government  is  upset  be- 
cause professors  of  Italian  universities 
profess  rather  than  do  anything.  The 
minister  of  instruction  lately  sent  a 
circular  telegram  to  the  rector  of  each 
university:  "I  should  like  to  know 

how  many  lectures  the  professors  in 
your  university  have  given  durim-  the 
past  school  year.”  One  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  teach- 
ing in  Italy  tells  us  that  a truthful  an- 
swer would  be:  "Professor  A.  has  lec- 

tured twice  in  six  months;  Professor 
H four  times;  Professor  C.  not  at  all." 
The  lecturers,  when  they  lecture,  leave 
their  houses  at  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  students  to  meet,  arrive  about  fif- 
teen minutes  late,  and  then  talk  gayly 
to  tHb  students  on  topics  of  the  day; 
It  s all  over  at  ten  minutes  to  the  hour' 
so  that  the  one-hour  lecture  la.sts  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  school  year  is 
supposed  to  begin  in  the  middle  of 
November;  but  the  students  do  not  as- 
semble before  New  Year’s,  because- 
there  are  no  lectures.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  lecturers  have  more  profit- 
able occupations  and  they  dislike  to 
spend  any  time  with  students. 

We  well  remember  the  lectures  of  a 
certain  college  president  on  the  human 
intellect.  He  Is  dead  now.  but  his  worl: 
hves  after  him.  For  when  the  class  of 
|io0  or  IbO  members  entered  college  onlv 
one  student  chewed  tobacco,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a leper,  a pariah,  mere 
dregs  and  settllng.s  in  human  shape  al- 
though the  more  charitable  excused'  his 
behavior  on  the  ground  that  he  came 
from  Alabama.  But  in  senior  year  the 
president’s  lectures  were  as  a soporific 
drug.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  awake 
Yet  there  were  Impending  e.xaminations’ 
One  by  one  the  students  became  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  use  of  plug  and  fine- 
cut.  until  at  graduation  over  eighty 
I seniors  were  confirmed  victims  of  the 
(abominable  habit.  AVe  met  one  only 
tifis  week,  and  in  the  course  of  gos.sip- 
l\hats  become  of  Bannard?"-’ls 
Phelps  still  alive?"— reference  was  made 
to  these  lectures.  Our  classmate  laughed 
and  took  out  a black  slab  compounded 
apparently  of  licorice,  tobacco,  molasse.s 
and  pocket  dust.  And  yet  this  pr'esident 
IS  still  eulogized  as  a great  educator. 

They  were  talking  at  the  Porphyry 

yesterday  about  strange  or  archaic  mU' 
sical  instruments.  Tlie  “kazoo"  and 
others  of  the  same  family  had  been 
graphicall.v  described,  when  Major 
Ulysses  told  of  a .singular  instrument 
manufactured  by  the  Indians  of  Para- 
guay,  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when 


they  rapture  a hostile  chief.  They  flr.st 
take  him  to  their  camp  and  kill  him. 
Then  they  cut  oft  his  head  and  dry  the 
skull.  The  top  of  the  .«kull  is  then 
cut  oft  by  a specialist,  and  over  the 
opening  a piece  of  dried  skin  from  the 
body  i.s  tightly  stretched.  The  two 
bones  of  the  leg  which  go  from  the  knee 
to  the  hip  are  trimmed  till  they  are 
of  uniform  thickness  and  are  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  the  upper 
ends  are  joined  together  with  one  of 
the  dead  man’s  ribs.  Strings  made 
from  tlie  skin  are  dried  and  rubbed 
with  resin,  and  stretched  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  connecting  rib.  They  are 
so  stretched  that  each  g^•cs  out  its 
own  tone.  The  instrument  is  played 
after  the  manner  of  a mandolin;  the 
plectrum  or  pick  is  made  from  one  of 
the  chief's  smaller  bones.  The  skull  is 
so  left  that  the  jaws  are  movable,  and 
they  wag  with  each  shake  of  the  in- 
strument; and  when  the  player  waxes 
passionate  in  musical  enthusiasm,  the 
teeth  come  together  with  a snap.  -\n 
Knglish  collector  was  so  pleased  with 
this  Instrument  that  he  paid  $125  for 
one. 


Opera  (18951;  from  strophes  oi  passion 
to  symphonic  poems  and  odes  of  tri- 
umph. An  Indefatigable,  restless,  am- 
bitious creature. 


They  say  that  in  Chicago  the  shop- 
girls are  now  requested  to  say  "patron” 
instead  of  "customer;’’  and  "residence” 
instead  of  "house.”  IVe  know  a taiioc 
in  Boston  who  speaks  of  his  "clients,” 
but  we  thought  they  were  all  more 
sensible  In  Chicago.  The  "Hooi  walker’’ 
in  that  city  is  now'  an  "usher.”  Is  the 
"counter  jumper”  wholly  extinct’.’ 


Salnt-Saens  often  wrote  of  her.  -\t 
one  time  he  would  reproach  her  for  an 
Intense  desire  to  make  the  hearer  forget 
she  was  a woman  by  her  extravagant 
force,  mad  indulgence  in  debauches  of 
brass  and  big  drum.  And  then  he  would 
burst  out  in  rapsody:  "O.  those  even- 
ings at  Versailles;  The  beautiful  python- 
ess was  not  satisfied  with  cul  'vating 
art  and  preaching  art;  she  cause  I it  to 
flourish  all  about  her.  As  Vem  . fe- , 
' cundated  the  world  when  she  knotted 
her  tresses,  so  Augusta  Holmes  shook 
over  us  her  reddlsii  locks,  and  wdien  slie 
was  prodigal  with  the  llglitnings  of  her 
eyes  and  the  brilliance  of  her  vplce.  we 
ran  to  our  pens,  oui"  bruslies;  and  w'orks 
w'ere  born,  some  of  which  have  re- 
mained. She  had  unexpected  enthusi- 
asms, incredible  fads.  One  day  she  had 
a violent  passion  for  Kali,  the  East 
Indian  Venus,  goddess  of  love  and 
deatli.  Slie  wrote  an  opera  with  Kail 
for  heroine,  and  she  e.xclted  us  by 
howling;  ‘Kali,  Kali,  implacable  god- 
dess!’ with  furious  accompaniment  oa 
the  piano.  ” 


S-ew  York 
vo  at  least  of  l 
ive  been  per-  | 


cquiescence.  B.  has  social'  a“mbitlone.| 
the  Elizabethan,  his  motto  w- 


him  has  been  played  in  N 
In  tVestern  cities,  and  tw 

his  orchestral  works  havo  , 

formed  in  Chicago.  This  overture,  "A  -Fain  would  I climb."  He  is  therefor* 
Night  at  Carlsteln,”  was  written  for  a eager  to  please,  and  smiling  silence,^ 
comedy  played  at  Prague.  Mr  Timothee  broken  now  and  then  by  rapturous  ad^ 
Adamowski  will  play  Mackenzie’s  miration  of  some  snobbish  deed,  la  hla* 
"Pibroch”  suite  for  violin,  for  the  first  best  card.  The  clubman  that  says  whafi 


time  at  these  concerts.  The  other 
pieces  are  Tschatkowsky’s  suite  No.  3. 
which  Mr.  NTkisch  brought  out  here,  and 
Liszt’s  arrangement  of  the  Andante  Can- 
tablle  from  Beethoven’s  Trio  in  B flat,  a 
transcription  Introduced  here  long  ago 
by  Theodore  'fhomas.  Mr.  Gerlcke’s 
right  arm  Is  not  yet  In  wholly  normal 
condition,  but  he  will  conduct. 


Massenet  has  just  finished  a piano 
concerto  which  win  be  played  by  Di- 
emer  at  a Paris  Conservatory  concert. 


The  Referee  says  of  Sousa  in  London; 
"The  metronome-like  regularity  with 
which  the  accentuations  are  marked  re- 
sults in  a didactic  expression  suggest- 
ive of  St.  Cecilia  in  a suit  of  armor, 
but  as  a soldier  remarked  to  me,  ’the 
marches  carry  you  up  the  hills,’  and 
on  these  compositions  the  attractive- 
ness of  Mr.  Sousa  and  his  orchestra 
rests.  One  march  is  very  mucli  like 
another,  especially  tlie  other.” 


CttlU.  X41C  - - 

he  honestly  thinks  is  the  bull  in  tha'  i 
china  shop;  and  the  club-china  Is  s^ 
fragile,  O so  fragile;  and  some  of  th# 
choicest  pieces  have  a'wJeady  been  broni 
ken  and  only  with  great  difficulty  glued!, 
together,  though  they  make  a brav# 
show. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  hear  painters  talie* 
for.  as  a rule,  they  are  not  without  diasi, 
crimination.  They  do  not  admire  a fel-» 
low  artist  simply  because  he  is  th«, 
fashion;  nor  do  they  refuse  to  see  anys 
thing  good  in  his  work  because  he  ha* 
been  more  fortunate  than  they.  They 
seldom  dwell  monotonously  on  subject* 
of  petty  interest.  i 


English  women  are  discussing  the  figure 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  as  that  "tatue 
will  no  doubt  be  known  to  the  end  of 
time,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  arch- 
aeologists. One  of  these  critics  com- 
pares the  Venus,  before  whom  Heine 
knelt  in  adoration,  to  "a  peasant  ^irl 
deformed  by  the  over-eating  of  carrots.” 
Corn-fed.  as  they  say  in  the  West;  for 
beef-to-the-heels  would  not  be  appro- 
priate in  this  case,  "Guinivere”  in  the 
Referee  answers  witli  a smug  sneer: 
’’Let  us  be  charitable;  the  sculptor  is  to 
blame,  not  the  model.  He  chose  her 
and  gave  her  deathless  fame.  A 
fine,  lusty  young  woman,  able  to  hold 
her  ow'n  with  all  comers.  But  nowise 
delicately  feminine;  she  had  nothing  of 
the  saving  quality  of  grace.  Let  us  call 
her  the  Venus  of  the  Mile  End.  • • • 
There  has  been  for  centuries  a shlboleth 
to  the  effect  that  the  celebrated  Venu.s 
of  Milo  Should  be  accepted  as  the  ideal 
type  of  the  female  figure.  To  me  it  has 
always  seemed  curiously  repellant.” 
H— m— m!  And  this  from  an  English 
woman.  Was  it  Hawthorne  or  Em- 
erson who  described  our  English  sis- 
ter as  "bulbous”? 


Her  best  songs  are  those  of  amor- 
ous frenzy.  Now  she  Is  Greek,  a Sappho 
rediviva;  now  she  takes  the  Irish  harp 
and  sings  of  ancient  glory  and  vain 
hopes;  now  she  is  an  Oriental  adorned 
with  henna,  languorous  and  sensual. 
And  at  times,  whatever  the  nationality 
of  her  singing  clothes,  she  Is  dull  and 
tiresome  and  affected.  The  flush  of 
passion,  on  close  inspection,  is  nothing 
but  fi.xed  paint. 


They  say  that  Leoncavallo  has  written 
an  opera-bouffe  with  the  Lhevaller 
d’Eon  as  chief  character.  Will  the  part 
be  taken  by  a woman  or  a man? 


Jean  Robert  Planquette  (born  at 
Paris,  July  31.  1850)  was  called  by  “Wil- 
ly” the  Offenbach  of  respectable  fami- 
lies; but  he  was  far  inferior  to  that 
master  in  melody,  dramatic  instinct, 
rhythm,  wit,  imagination.  For  Offenbach 
was  a great  master  in  a little  way. 
Planquette  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 
Eerv.ator.v,  but,  unlike  Lecocq,  he  took 
only  lesser  prizes,  one — a second  prize 
for  piano  playing.  He  plodded  along, 
w'rote  songs  and  little  pieces  for  mu- 1 
sic  halls  and  tingle-tangles,  and  at  ^ 
last  in  1877  became  famous  as  the  com- | 
poser  of  "Les  Cloches  de  Corneville.”  j 
He  wrote  other  operettas,  but  he  died  | 
the  composer  of  that  one  lucky  piece. 
For  "Rip”  had  no  long  abiding  place; 
"Surcouf.”  Englished  as  "Paul  Jones.” 
has  no  real  life,  and  even  the  names 
of  the  others  are  forgotten.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  the  Journal  announced 
that  Planquette  was  at  work  on  a new 
operetta  to  be  produced  next  Aiirll  in 
Paris,  Rome.  Vienna.  London.  •' 


"L’Estranger,"  the  strange  opera  by 
Vincent  d’Indy,  was  produced  at  the 
Monnale.  Brussels.  Jan.  7.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  opera  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal.  The  critics  agree 
in  saying  "L’Estranger”  is  d’Indy’s 
greatest  work,  and  there  i-s  an  emotion- 
al quality  in  it  that  has  before  this 
been  missed  by  some  in  this  master’s 
compositions. 


Musicians  are  entertaining  becaus* 
they  talk  so  much  about  their  own 
work  as  composers,  their  successes  a* 
performers.  It  would  be  mean  not  to 
feign  at  least  an  Interest  In  their  corns 
placent  revelations  of  seif.  For  som* 
reason  or  other  their  talk  Is  special* 
particular,  personal;  hardly  ever  broadl 
and  universal.  Being  with  opera  sing* 
ers  is  like  close  fellowship  with  a raus* 
ter  of  peacocks.  Such  brilliant  men  of 
the  world  as  Van  Dyck,  the  Belgian 
•tenor,  are  rare;  but  Van  Dyck  was 
newspaper  man  before  he  turned  pro* 
fe.sslonal  tenor.  A composer  may  be 
singularly  well  acquainted  with  litera- 
ture and  art,  he  may  be  curious  about 
machinery,  fond  of  nature,  animals* 
and  out-door  life,  but  he  Is  a very 
phoenix  among  musicians. 
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He  Judges  of  matters  of  taste  and  reasoning 


A man  that  talks  much  about  himself 
is  not  necessarily  a bore,  not  Inevitably 
a vain  fellow.  It  all  depends  on  the 


as  he  does  of  dress  and  fashion,  by  the  ]>re-  man.  An  entertaining  egoist  Is  a far 
vailing  tone  of  good  company;  and  yon  would  better  companion  than  a professional 
. .,  There  are  men  who,  you  well 
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I.et  us  look  at  a pleasanter  side  of 
London  life.  Little  girls  were  talking 
together,  and  one  felt  humbled,  for  she 
had  never  played  in  a pantomime,  had 
never  .seen  a greenhouse,  had  not  a trin- 
' ket  in  tlie  world.  But  her  turn  came.( 
' The  talk  was  about  sickness.  "The  fat| 
girl  had  an  aunt  in  the  Consumption 
Hospital.  The  pink  girl  q little  brother 
who  had  fits.  The  girl  with  her  hair, 
tied  with  a bow  nothing  to  boast.  And 
then  the  silent  girl  lifted  up  her  voice: 
•Me  motlier’s  got  ’cart  disease,’  she 
said,  trying  to  speak  without  overdu'i 
pride,  ’and  me  fath  -’s  got  ’eart  diseasej 
i aiid  me  sister  ’as  p.ilpltations,  and  I’m 
' not  as  strong  as  I look.’  ” 


as  soon  per.snade  him  to  give  up  any  sentiment 
that  is  current  there,  as  to  wear  the  liind 
part  of  Ids  coat  before.  B.v  the  best  com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  perpetually  talking,  he 
means  persons  who  live  on  their  own  estates, 
an'l  other  people’s  ideas.  By  tlie  opinion  of 
the  world,  to  which  he  pays  and  expects  .vou 
to  pay  great  deference,  he  means  that  of  a 
little  circle  of  his  own,  where  he  hears  and 
Is  heard. 


know,  are  Intensely  selfish,  cAreless  of 
the  outside  world,  self-centred,  yet  they 
weave  by  conversation  a singular  spell 
over  you,  whereas  the  genuine  philan- 
thropist  is  often  a bore  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, almost  as  big  a bore  as  ths 
widely-acknowledged  wit. 


Augusta  Holmes  and  Robert  Plan- 
quette are  dead.  They  are  well  known 
names.  The  woman  was  an  extraordin- 
ary person;  the  man  was  commonplace 
and  lucky. 


Some  newspapers  say  that  Augusta 
Holmes  was  born  In  Ireland.  The  state- 
ment is  incorrect.  Augusta  Mary  -\nne 
Holmes  was  born  at  Paris,  December  16, 
1847.  Her  parents  were  Irish.  Her  i 
father,  Dalkeith  Holmes,  was  a retired 
army  officer;  her  mother  was  allied  to  j 
the  MacGregors  and  O’Briens.  The  girl  i 
grew  up  at  Versailles,  where  she  studied 
under  the  Cathedral  organist.  After-  ' 
ward  she  took  lessons  of  Cesar  Franck.  ' 
In  her  youth  she  was  remarkably  hand- 
some. with  marvelous  golden  hair,  with  | 
rich  color,  a Rubens  woman,  or  rather  ; 
goddess.  I 


The  librettist  of  "Les , Cloches  de  Cor- 
neville’' first  showed  his  book  to 
Herve,  who  found  the  plot  too  serious 
and.  probably,  too  decent.  There  was 
strong  opposition  to  the  unknown  Plan- 
quette, but  the  manager  was  persuaded; 
three  hours  after  the  first  interview 
the  opening  chorus  was  written,  and  on 
the  third  d.ay  after  that  the  first  act 
was  finished;  ten  davs  later  the  oper- 
etta was  ready.  There  was  angry  talk 
at  the  dress  rehearsal,  and  there  was 
discussion  as  to  what  should  be  cut 
out.  Suddenly  a voice  was  heard  out 
of  the  darkness  of  the  hall;  "Cut 
nothing  at  all;  the  piece  Is  all  right!” 
“And  who  are  you?”-  asked  the  man- 
ager. ".My  name  is  Balhlot;  I am  a 
i music  publisher,  and  I know  something 
I about  these  matters.  I>eave  the  oper- 
etta as  it  Is.  and  I’ll  buy  the  rights  for 
I 30,000  francs;  money  down.”  Neverthe- 
ies  the  piece  was  not  successful  at  nrst. 
but  when  it  went  on  the  road  during 
the  summer  season,  its  popularity  was 
enormous.  In  London  it  ran  at  the 
Folly  and  the  Globe  for  nearly  three 
years.  At  the  time  the  operetta  was 
produed  at  Paris  (.\pril  19,  1877)  Plan- 
quette was  earning  four  francs  a night 
as  pianist  in  a third  rate  music  hall. 


How  ECldom  you  hear  good  talk  to- 
day. At  dining  clubs  papers  are  read, 
poems  are  recited,  or  guests  are  in- 
vited to  amuse  the  crowd  or  at  least 
to  keep  It  awake  by  telling  a story, 
giving  an  imitation,  singing  a song. 
The  guest  thus  pays  for  his  dinner— 
a course  and  iiver-di.stnrbing  dinner. 


Or  singers,  players,  lecturers,  es- 
sayists are  hired  by  the  pocket-rich  to 
lure  men  and  tvomen  into  their  parlors. 
Mrs.  Smith  would  not  go  for  the  world 
to  meet  only  her  hostess  Mrs..  Jones 
and  Mrs.  Jones’s  acquaintances,  but  she 
is  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  Goddlenhoopem- 
off,  the  distinguished  Russian  baritone 
from  Hoboken,  and  by  accepting  Mrs. 
Jones’s  invitation  she  can  hear  him 
comfortably  and  without  expense;  yes.i 
without  expense,  for  she  does  not  feel 
obliged  to  invite  Mrs.  Jones  to  her 
hou.se  when  Mrs.  Eliza  Bonnyclapper 
reads  a thrilling  paper  on  "The  Corset 
versus  Christianity.” 


Then  there  are  men  like  Old  Chimes, 
who  view  life  and  humanity  in  such  an 
original  way  that  the  commonplace  falls 
from  their  lips  sparkling  with  novelty, 
bejoweld  with  verbal  gems.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  then  a new  and  sur- 
prising medium  of  thought,  one  that  is 
always  inteliigihle.  but  yet  so  rich  In 
shggestion,  such  an  extender  of  hori- 
zons, that  the  hearer  becomes  alert  and 
even  brilliant  by  hearing;  the  pervading 
fog  lifts  from  the  club-furniture;  and 
the  waiters  Img  themselves  on  theli 
fortunate  condition  and  would  be  happjj 
to  serve  without  pay.  If  Old  Chime! 
were  always  present  from  breakfast  t*" 
the  closing-hour. 


A surgeon  describing  an  operatloi 
holds  your  attention  because  you  have  i 
fear  of  the  knife  and  cannot  help  fcellni 
that  you.  too.  some  day  may  .be  uni 
conscious  on  the  table;  and  physidani 
of  large  practice  are  often  delightful 
companions. 


Or  you  go  quietly  to  the  house  of  a 
friend.  After  the  conventional  and 
amiable  formulas  concerning  the  ser- 
vants, the  weather,  the  coal  situation, 
the  inferior  quality  of  gas,  the  con-^ 
versatlon  turns  on  the  foibles  of  com- 
mon friends,  or  the  bored  nost  says; 
"Let  me  read  you  something  I came 
acro.ss  the  other  night;  to  me  it  is 
very  beautiful,  very  strong.”  You  as- 
sume a strained  attitude  of  interest,  but 
your  only  joy  is  the  thought:  “How 

badly  he  reads!  This  is  a lesson  to 
me.” 


But  when  you  take  all  the  men  tha' 
amuse  and  instruct  in  solo  performance 
and  huddle  them  together,  conversatlo- 
flags  or  is  desultory,  pointless,  timln 


.snobbish.  The  subjects  chosen  are  thos  : 


She  drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  life, 
girl,  she  learned  poetry  from  Alfred 
de  Vigny;  she  went  to  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man towns  to  talk  with  Wagner:  she 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Villiers  de 
I’lsle-.'^^dam.  Saint-Saens.  Mendes— what 
musicians,  painters,  poets,  did  she  not 
know? 


She  wrote  all  manner  of  works — from 
the  b.ardle  .song  to  the  opera  "The 
Black  Mountain"  performed  at  the 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  will  produce  i 
Dubois’s  "Paradise  Lost"  at  Symphony 
Hall.  Stinday,  Feb.  8.  In  connection  with 
the  death  of  Augusta  Holmes  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  when  the  prize  of  the 
City  of  Paris  was  divided  in  1875  be- 
tween Dubois  for  his  "Paradise  Lost” 
and  Godard  for  his  "Tasso”  a "second 
mention"  was  awarded  .Augusta  Holmes 
for  her ■ "Lutece.”  We  shall  speak  next 
Sunday  of  Dubois’s  work  and  of  the 
cantatas  by  Coleridge-Taylor  to  ne  sung 
by  the  Cecilia  next  Tuesday  night. 


An  overture  by  Fibrich  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  Symphony  concerts  this 
week.  Flbrlch  was  one  of  the  younger 
group  of  Bohemian  composers,  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  a man  who  had  studied 
lone  and  dliieentlv.  Chamber  music  by 


And  how  Is  It  at  the  club  when  the 
talk  is  not  wliolly  alcoholic?  Is  there 
any  real  Interchange  of  thought?  Is 
tliere  the  battle-door  and  shuttle-cock 
of  conversation?  There  is  the  droning 
monologlst.  There  Is  the  hardened 
promoter  of  his  own  Interests.  There 
is  the  confirmed  storj’-teller.  But 
is  there  talk  In  which,  while  there  Is  the 
utmost  freedom  of  discussion,  there  is 
liberty  or  rather  opportunity  for  each 
one  to  express  his  views,  or  to  dispute 
Intelligently? 


that  are  considered  .safe:  cookery,  ftri’ 
ing,  laments  over  the  difficulty  of  o^ 
taming  really  good  Scotch  whisky,  u 
there  is  general  screaming.  The  brazer 
lunged  prevail  in  common-place.  Pei 
haps  it  is  safer  and  easier  to  hire  ^■ntet| 
tainers  even  at  clubs;  hence  ^ 

at  which  the  honored  guest  meets  man  , i « (, 
distinguished  members  who  are  i 

convince  him  that  they  are 
and  to  explain  at  great  length  why  th  ; 
are  distinguished. 
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"Well."  said  Dr.  Johnson 
good  talk.”  And  Boswell 
”yes,  sir;  you  tossed  and 
eral  persons.” 


”we  had 
answered: 
gored  sev- 


Perhaps  you  look  at  your  teeth  anx 
iously  each  morning  to  watch  the  prog 
ress  of  receding  gums,  for  some  one 
talked  wisely  to  you  about  Riggs' 
ease.  The  name  is  not  a pleasant  one. 
Rigg.s!  There  is  no  distinction  in  be- 
ing associated  with  such  a name.  Nov 
if  it  were  only  Fauntleroy’s  disease,  or 
Montressor’s,  or  Plantagenet  s.  Foi 
there  is  an  aristocracy  in  diseases.  Th- 
vlctim  of  p.soriasi-s  looks  down  on  the 
sufferer  from  plain,  common  eczema. 


{ "’At 


Few  have  the  courage  to  talk.  A.  is 
afraid  lest  an  opinion  might  prejudice  . . 

his  rise  in  medical  practise,  and  the-  There  Is  a poor  man  .s  goi 
waits  until  an  older  and  influential  doc-  — 
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ow  ironicfil  tlio  term  Biiulu's  dis- 
P.  Just  bocause  Dr.  R.  BilKht  pub- 
led  his  resv'urche.s  in  1827.  prloomy  and 
‘bid  patients  are  oblifjed  constantly 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  granular 
;cneration  of  tiieir  kidneys.  Con- 
ptive.s  are  said  to  be  sanguine,  just 
tile  biind  are  often  tlie  most  olieer- 
of  men  and  rvomen.  But  he  that  is 
dread  of  Brigiit's  receives  a sirock 
■never  ire  oiiens  a newspairer.  for 
symptoms  are  described  daily  witli 
tlie  appalling  art  of  the  able,  alert 
■rtiser.  The  timid  man’.s  maii  bo-y 
tuffed  Willi  circulars  and  pamiililets. 
•li  tell  tearful  stories  of  long-con- 
ed  agony  and  singularly  unpleasant 
h.  yet  there  is  hope,  for  there  is 
preparation  of  salts,  and  this  cun- 
ly  prepared  remedy,  and  tliere  are 
der-working  pliysicians,  true  philan- 
liists,  who  ask  a fee  only  for  the 
of  preserving  their  own  lives  for 
metlt  of  others. 


arel.  thvns^'  nothing  belter  in  its  way 
And  It  wraps  you  all  round  like  a eloait 
too-  a patent  water-proof  one,  which  no 
rain  ever  penetrated." 


The  New  Knglisli  Dictionar.v,  tlie 
great  Oxford  Dictionary  edited  liy  Dr 
Murray,  tells  us  that  -fog”  was  once 
applied  to  waste  flesh,  unwholesome  fat" 
that  ‘"fog-eater""  is  a synonym  of  fog- 
bow;  tliere  Is  much  information  con- 
cerning “foggers"  of  different  kinds- 
but  fog-horn  is  merely  mentioned  with- 
out a note  ns  to  the  date  of  invention 
or  place  of  first  use. 


a highly  nervous  state,  you  seek 
■ light  and  amusing  book  for  relief, 
pick  up  the  new  edition  of  Calver- 
poems.  and  your  eyes  light  on 
passage  in  the  biographical  notice: 
what  period  were  sown  the  seeds 
lat  cruel  and  treacherous  malady 
h ultimately  caused  his  death,  can 
only  be  matter  of  conjecture.”  And 
see  this  footnote:  “He  died  of 

It’s  disease.” 


lison's  disease,  you  say.  must  be 
|ntleman's  disease.  The  sufferer 
may  maintain  courtly  grace,  awe- 
ing  dignity,  although  you  have 
that  the  essayist  used  to  tituate 
e long  room  at  Holland  House,  for 
was  a bottle  at  each  end.  which 
ould  find  when  w’alking  about  and 
ring  to  write.  You  remember  that 
sneer  of  Horace  W'alpole:  “Mr. 

Ion  sent  for  the  young  Lord  War- 
ns he  was  dying,  to  show  him  in 
peace  a Christian  could  die— un- 
'■  he  died  of  brandy — ijothing 
a Christian  die  in  peace  like 
■'dlij  maudlin!  but  don’t  say  this  in 
j't;  where  you  are.”  No  wonder  that 
po  e Augustus  Sala  cried  out  in  a 
honest  indignation  at  a slur  on 
■ lining  of  ttie  engraver:  “Horace 

ijde,  cleverest  and  most  refined  of 
'‘W.nti — who  could,  and  did  say  the 
irj.st  of  things  in  that  most  elegant 
Elguage— you  were  not  fit  to  be  an 
■ Sldiman.  Fribble,  your  place  was 
Pince.”  As  a matter  of  fact  Ad- 
iii  died  from  shortness  of  breath 
rrl.'atcd  by  dropsy.  And  then  you 
■ Ijoiirself  together  and  remember 
i.-Uvlr.  Spectator  did  not  give  his 
into  the  disease,  it  was  a Dr.  Ad- 
■iija  Dr.  Thomas  Addison,  who  pon- 
•lothe  brownish  discoloration  of  the 


The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  ar- 
ranged a special  matinee  performance 
of  -Theroigne  de  Moricourt.”  in  whicli 
Sarali  Bernhardt  plays  the  lieroine  for 
the .benefit  of  the  students  attending  the 
municipal  schools,  on  the  ground  that 
the  episodes  treated  by  tiie  playwrigiit 
Hervieu  and  presented  by  the  great 
play-actress,  afford  tlie  best  instruction 
m history.  We  remember  tliat  in  the 
seventies,  certain  theatre  manager.s  of 
New  York  persuaded  the  Yale  Faculty 
that  the  undergraduates  should  see  the 
performance  of  “Julius  Caesar,”  with 
Davenport  as  Brutus.  Barrett  as  Cas- 
sius, and  Bangs  as  Mark  Antony,  as  a 
study  of  Roman  architecture,  m'anners 
and  history.  And  many  went  from  I 
New  Haven  to  see  tlie  siglits  in  New  j 
York  and,  incidentally,  ""Julius  Caesar.”  ! 


There  is  evidently  a desire  in  New 
York  on  the  part  of  a few  to  induce 
Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke,  the  celebrated 
Polish  tenor,  to  succeed  Mr.  Grau  as 
manager  of  opera  in  that  city.  But 
when  did  a singer  or  an  ex-singer  ever 
make  a successful  manager?  Victor 
Maurel  tried  it  in  Paris  years  ago  and 
the  experiment  was  costly;  yet  he  vras 
then  in  the  full  glory  of-  his  art  and 
he  had  influential  supporters.  The  de 
Reszkes  were  almost  unknown,  but 
they  sang  as  members  of  Maurel’s  com- 
pany, as  did  Calv^.  Edouard  sang 
many  parts,  and  Jean  appeared  as  the 
Prophet  John  in  Ma.ssenefs  “Herodiade” 
(1884),  when  the  critics  said  he  lacked 
force.  Sembrich  sang  for  Maurel  and 
there  were  American  women,  as  Laura 
Harris.  Valda,  Nevada.  After  fwo 
years  (188.3-4)  Maurel  had  enough  of  it. 
A scandalous  but  amusing  pamphlet, 
“Isidore  Baurel  ou  les  Mysteries  du  ] 
Theatre-Idalien:  Conte  Chinois,”  pub- I 
lished  at  Paris  in  1884.  a masterpiece  | 
of  bitter  persiflage,  was  inspired  by  liis 
experience.. 


1 tlx-  ‘huractcr  of  M'agiier’s 
conicd.i.  Hci'>,  the  resemblance  coa.scs. 
FibiclTs  overtore  is  an  honest  work, 
soiiorou.s  at  times,  conventionally  made 
for  tlie  most  part,  and  without  any  evi- 
dences of  marked  individuality.  The 
tlicmcs  are  of  slight  Importance,  in  fact, 
ratlicr  ordinary,  and  they  are  thin  sup- 
ports  Fir  tlie  develoiicd  structure  raised 
upon  them.  What  is  especially  missed 
is  tlie  national  Czech  flavor,  which  is 
unmistakable  in  Smetana’s  music  and 
also  ill  the  best  and  most  characteristic 
pieces  of  Dvorak,  'rhls  overture  is  the 
work  of  a German  conservatory  pupil, 
well  grounded  in  routine. 

Mackenzie’s  “Pibroch.” 

Mr.  Timotlice  Adamowski  played 
Mackenzie’s  ■pibrocli,”  a violin  suite 
written  for  Sarasatc,  and  introduced  liy 
that  great  violini.st  in  this  country  in 
3889.  Sarasate  played  it  in  Boston  witli 
piano  accompaniment  in  1890.  Sir  Alex- 
ander is  a Scot  and  tlie  son  of  a Scot, 
and  he  surely  ought  to  know  how  a 
liibroch  sounds.  Perhaps  his  suite 
would  be  more  effective  if  it  had  been 
written  for  the  great  Highland  Bag- 
pipe and  pla.ved  by  .some  formidable 
MacCrimmon  or  Donald  in  a kilt.  Last 
night  there  wa.s  little  suggestion  of  the 
piper,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was- hard 
to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  work  as  a 
violin  suite.  The  first  movement,  a 
Rhapsody,  might  go;  it  is  by  far  the 
most  romantic  and  imaginative  portion 
of  tlie  work,  but  Mr.  Adamowski,  al- 
tliough  he  has  many  admirable  qualities 
as  a violinist,  is  hardly  the  man  for 
such  music.  The  Rhapsody  demanded 
a player  of  commanding  authority; 
tlie  hearer  must  be  compelled  into  ad- 
miration, ready  to  accept  any  flourish 
as  wildly  or  heroicallly  Scottish,  but 
Mr.  Adamowski,  when  his  performance 
Is  best.  Is  seductive  ratlier  than  au-  j 
thoritativ"fe;  he  cliarms  but  is  npt 
heroic.  And  it  must  be  said  that  la'st 
night  lie  was  not  wliolly  in  the  vein  as 
a iierformer,  for  his  intonation  was  not 
flawless,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  piece 
were  at  times  too  apparent.  The  second 
movement  i.s  a series  of  yariations,  and 
In  tills  Caprice  Mr.  Adamowski  was 
more  successful  in  song  passages  than 
In  bravura.  The  Finale  of  the  work  is 
a dance,  and  a hea\-y  one.  The  Suite  is 
by.  no  means  an  inspired  composition, 
and  there  is  a smell  of  the  factory  about 
It.  rather  than  the  perfume  of  the 
heather,  or  even  the  odor  of  Glenlivet. 

J he  player  was  recalled  and  a wreath 
was  handed  to  him. 


Jean  de  Reszke’s  wife,  by  the  way, 
ha.s  translated  into  French  the  verse.s 
of  a German  poet,  Storn.  They  .say 
she  speaks  a dozen  languages  ‘‘corect- 
ly.” 


ife  is  Hodgkins's  disease.  The 
" ,iis  enough  for  the  abandonment  of 
elnor  is  it  a consolation  that  the 
i^t  is  not  common.  Tom  Hodgkins, 
f b first  described  it.  If  you  call  it 
f^idenoma  you  are  no  more  cora- 
al  e. 


W.  D.  sends  a copy  of  an  epitaph  Jn 
the  graveyard  at  Milford,  Conn.; 

“Molly  tlio’  pleasant  in  her  day 
Was  suddenly  seiz’d  and  sent  away. 
How  soon  she’s  ripe,  how  soon  she’s 
rott’n. 

Sent  to  her  grave  and  soon  forgotten.” 


■p  Book  of  Knowledge”  tells  us:  i 
•4<Ier  ill  January  sigiiifieth  ithe 
ejyear  great  wind.s.  plentiful  of 
fljid  cattle,  peradventure.”  Observe 
judence  of  the  prophet.  Fog  in 
<*jy  brings  a wet  spring.  The  last 
Iv  days  of  January  rule  the  weath- 
■0|the  whole  year.  Cheer  up;  the 
3 s yet  to  come. 


Mmm  PIECES 


[vord  fog  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Our  fog  of  these  last  days  shows 
't  the  close  sympathy  now  exist- 
ween  England  and  America,  in 
— conviction  of  Colonel  Lynch 
Mrs  in  Venezuela,  Still  we  are  as 
erior  to  the  English,  even  with 
of  bituminous  coal.  In  “The 
of  the  Months,”  published  at 
in  1825,  there  is  this  appreciation 
which  may  bring  comfort  to  our 

can  feel  what  you  breathe  and 
too.  And  then  the  taste  of  it, 
ished  with  due  seasoning  of  sea- 
'loke,  is  far  from  insipid.  It  is 
at  and  drink  at  the  same  time; 
og  between  egg-flip  and  omelette 
J but  much  more  digestible  than 
Not  that  I would  recommend  it 
■'‘■ai  lily,  especially  to  persons  of 
-bxiachS’  delicate  nerves  and  af- 
v'ith  bile.  But  for  persons  of  a 
>ust  habit  of  body,  and  not  dain- 
1 (which  such,  by  the  bv  newo.- 


fhe  thirteenth  Symphony  concert,  Mr. 
Gericke,  cqiiductor,  began  with  a per- 
formance of  Fibicli’s  overture  to  “A 
Night  at  Karlstein,”  wliicli  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  overture 
■R’as  written  as  a prelude  to  Vrchlicky’s 
historical  comedy.  The  subject  of  this 
dramatic  piece  is  tlie  command  of 
Charles  I\.,  King  of  the  Homans, "that 
notliing  feminine  should  enter  into  his 
castle  Karlstei. . His  wife  Elizabeth, 
his  fourth  wife  by  the  way,  loved  him 
passionately,  was  wildly  jealous  of  him, 
and  found  a way  to  disobey  his  order. 

Zdeuko  Fibich’s  Music. 

Fibich,  an  extraordinarily  fertile  com- 
poser, a very  rabbit,  is  liere  hardly  a 
name,  yet  a quartet  by  him  was  played 
In  New  York  at  least  a dozen  years  ago, 
and  he  is  known  in  Western  cities  by 
orchestral  a-s  well  as  chamber  music. 
He  studied  diligently  at  .Leipsic  and 
Mannheim  and  was  evidently  Influenced 
by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  This 
overture  is  hardly  a comedy  overture; 
it  seems  m.ore  adapted  to  some  special 
function,  as  the  dedication  of  a theatre; 
for  what  in  the  world  lias  -he  swollen 
apotheosis  or  the  final  pomp  to  do  with 
a comed.v?  To  be  sure  -.lere  is  the 
prelude  to  ‘‘The  Mastersingers,”  to 
whicli  the  objection  of  incongruity 
might  be  made  if  we  were  unacquainted 


Tschaikowsky’s  Third  Suite. 

IJszt’s  transcription  of  the  Andante 
Cantabile  from  Beethoven’s  B flat  piano 
trio  was  followed,  by  Tsohaikowsky’s 
suite  No.  3,  -wliicli  lias  not  been  heard 
here  for  some  years.  It  is  not  one  of  his 
strongest  works,  yet  it  contains  eminent- 
ly characteristic  passages.  When  Mr. 
Nikisch  brought  it  out  (it  was  in  1891), 
it  .soemed  to  me  that  the  melancholy 
waltz  and  the  scherzo  were  the  inferior 
movements  of  the  suite.  Last  night  they 
wei-e  by  far  tlie  most  impressive.  The 
opening  elegy  is  amiable  flowing  music, 
and  some  of  it  might  be  called  pretty; 
but  with  the  exception  of  one  cres.cendo,' 
there  is  little  to  take  it  out  of  the  salon. 
But  the  Valse,  that  once  seemed  forced 
and  deliberately  singular,  now  sounds 
as  tlie  natural  speech  of  Tschaikowsky. 
speech  that  drip.^  with  a melancholy 
known  to  him  alone,  a '.sadne.ss  that  is 
inten.sely  Iiuman,  yes,  animal.  No  one 
hut  Tscliaikowsky  could  liave  imagined 
this  rhytlimic,  yet  halting  wail,  no  one 
out  he  could  have  found  the  fitting  musi- 
cal language  for  such  emotions.  And  in 
tile  trio  of  the  Scherzo  there  is  the 
thought,  the  germ  of  mucli  of  the 
scherzo  (tf  the  P.athetic  symphony.  This 
too,  is  peculiarly  Tschaikowskian. 

The  Hour  for  Variations. 

The  finale  is  a theme  with  variation.s. 
and  it  may  be  said  that  no  variations 
should  be  heard  after  9 o’clock  when 
Die  concert  begins  at  8 P.  SI.  However, 
ingenious  any  variation.s  may  be  the.v 
are  for  earlier  attention.  Some  of 
Pschaikowsky’s  are  ingenious  and  in- 
teresting; nor  do  I see  why  any  one 
with  a sense  of  humor  should  object  to 
the  blare  and  roar  of  the  Polonai.se. 

I here  is  a certain  inherent  vulgarity 
in  evei-y  festival  occasion,  even  in  a 
Coronation,  and  the  circus  is  not  al 
ways  1,1  the  tent.  Furthermore  the 
lulgarity  of  'T.schalkow.sky  is  whole- 
some; It  ,s  like  the  smell\f  a fresti 
ch.d  with  Its  suggestion  of  the  inevit- 
able  end  and  the  awaiting  earth;  for  in 
s vulgarity— and  nearly 
all  If  not  all  ihe  truly  great  have  a 

?i‘  genteel  and  the  fini- 

cal cal)  vulgarity-there  is  aI.so  some 

memento  mori,  ^ome 


I 1 he  liaiuleT^iid  Haydn  will  produce 
1 hcodore  Dubois'  ”Paiadi.'.e  Lost’’  at 
Sj'mphony  Hall  next  Sunday  '-vening, 
with  these  .solo  singers;  Camille  Sey- 
gard  Louise  Homer,  Andreas  Dippel, 
Emilio  de  Gogorza,  Steplien  Townsend, 
Marcel  Joiiriiet. 

Origin  of  the  Work. 

Dubois,  horn  at  Ro.snay  Aug.  24,  1.S37, 
and  now  tlie  director  of  Pari.s  (,'on- 
.servatory,  was  one  of  25  competi- 
tors for  tlie  prize  given  in  3875 
by  the  City  of  Paris.  The  first 
prize  was  divided  between  Lubol.s, 
witli  his  ’’Tasso.”  A fmst  mention  was 
awarded  to  Samuel  David  for  his  "TrI-  ; 
umpli  of  Peace”  and  a second  mention 
to  Augusta  Holmes  for  her  “Lutece.” 
Tlie  first  public  performance  was  at  the 
Chatelet,  Nov.  27,  1878  (there  a private 
performance  just  before  that  date,  at 
whicli  officials  and  some  others  were  in- 
vited.) Colonne,  who  was  once  in  Bos- 
ton witli  an  opera-bou*ffe  company,  con- 
ducted and  the  solo  singers  were ^enny 
Howe,  Sarah  Bonheur,  Furst,  Lauwers, 
Seguin,  Villaret,  the  younger,  Labelle, 

The  librettist,  Edouard  Blau,  was  not 
the  first  to  found  a text  on  Milton’s 
poem.  There  is  an  English  oratorio 
written  by  I.  C.  Smitii  (1758);  one  by 
J.  L.  Ellerton  (about  1850);  and  there 
are  the  oratorios  by  Peter  Ritter  (about 
1820).  Friedricli  Schneider  (1825),  Rubin- 
stein (1875).  And  Eve  lias  figured  in  all 
manner  of  stage  plays  and  oratorios, 
from  Haydn  s complete  Viennese  woman 
to  Massenet’s  cocofte:  from  tlie  ’’Adam 
and  Eve  of  Theile  (1678)  to  Serpette’s 
fantastical  operetta  (Paris  1886),  in 
i which  Theo  was  the  Eve;  with  the  first 
act  in  Paradise,  the  second  in  ancient 
Rome,  the  third  in  Spain  of  the  Renais- 
i sance,  the  fourth  at  Caudebie  on  the 
: Seine  in  1886.  Theo.  in  the  costume  of 
Eve,  was  bewitching,  they  say. 

Plan  of  the  Oratorio. 

Dubois’s  oratorio  begins  with  an  or- 
chestral introduction,  which  is  said  by 
the  ingenious  Hughues  Imbert  to  give 
the  impression  of  an  immense  calm 
reigning  over  nature.  "Discreet  trumpet 
calls  foretell  approaching  discord,  but 
the  seraphim  exhale  their  happine.ss  in 
a hymn  of  love.”  Then  folIowL  the 
pages  of  “The  Revolt.”  Satan  mocks 
the  faithful,  tlie  “servile  minions;”  the 
rebellious  spirits  war  against  the  good 
angels,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Satan 
and  his  host  there  is  a hosanna- 
Part  2 is  a tone-picture  of  Hell.  De- 
mons groan  and  lament,  and  Uriel,  Be- 
lial and  Moloch  curse  Satan  for  havdng 
tempted  them.  Satan  endeavmrs  to  con- 
: sole  them  by  telling  his  plot  against 
-^dam  and  Eve.  But  what  is  Uriel  do- 
ing in  this  company? 

Th’  arcli-ang-el  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 
Who  in  God’s  presence  nearest  to  his  throne 
Stand  read.v  at  command,  and  are  his  eves 
Tliat  run  through  all  the  heavens,  or  down  to 
th’  earth 

Bear  his  swift  errands,  over  moist  and  dry. 

O’er  sea  and  laud.” 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  in 
a French  Hell  as  well  as  in  a French 
Paradi.se,  and  Uriel  here  rhymes  with 
Belial. 

Part  3 i.s  devoted  to  Paradise,  and 
tlie  Temptation,  Adam  is  a tenor,  a 
beeping  tenor.  A chorus  of  celestial 
guards  is  followed  by  a prayer  of  the 
flr.st  man  and  woman.  Satan,  invisible, 
stands  by  uncomfortable,  and  threatens! 
soon  as  the  prayer  is  over  Adam 


begins  to  sing  of  the  grass  wishing  to 
kiss  Eve’s  feet,  and  Eve  joins  him  in: 
I ”I-et  us  iov’e!  ’Tis  our  Master’s  pleas- 
ure.” fl'he  Snake  crawls  in  chromati- 
cally and  tempts  Eve.  She  eats  the 
apple;  “earth  feels  the  slioek  and 
trembles  to  her  foundation.”  Eve  in 
tuin  tempt.s  Adam.  Satan  indulge.s  him- 
self in  a long  “aria  of  triumph.” 

Adam’s  Gallant  Lie. 

Part  4 is  tlie  Judgment.  Here  enters 
a peculiar  and  delightfully  French 
touch.  Adam  does  not  reply  to  the 
Lord:  “Cherchez  la  femme”;  but  he 

bursts  out  with  “Pardon  the  woman; 
"twas  I who  led  her  astray;  tho’  I be 
not  the  sole.  I am  the  arch  trangessor;” 
and  thus  he  lies  like  a perfect  gentle- 
man.  The  sentence  is  pronounced:  but 
the  Son  announces  his  future  coming 
as  a Saviour,  and  there  is  a final  chorus 
of  praise. 

• * ” 

The  Cecilia  will  perform  on  Tue.sday 
night  at  Symphony  Hall  Coh'ridge-’Ta  . - 


..  » J I'l'nlon  Artiatlque.”  excited  admiration 
•The  Death  of  Minnehaha  foi-j  likened  to  the  "enlg 


the  firsi  time  in  Boston.  The  program 


will  also  include 


Hiawatha"  by  the  same  composer. 


iston.  The  program  disturbing,  haunting"  marble 

•The  Departure  of|  Neapolitan  school  of  the 


which  was  produced  by  the  society 


I 


T was  In  186S  that  Allda  Topp  came 
to.  the  United  States  and  -non  all 
hearts  by  her  girlish  grace,  exotic 
beauty,  and  Incidentally  by  her 


fifteenth  century  in  the  Salle  de  Michel 
Ange  at  the  Ix)uvre.  For  Carlez’s  bust 
recalled  ••one  of  those  beautiful  heads 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  -which  arrest 
the  attention  and  weave  an  Irresistible 
spell."  Yet  the  same  Hugues  Imbert, 


who  loses  Ills  customary  coolness  when 


Deauij',  ana  inciaeniany  uy  wiiw  luneo  w 

Iplano  playing.  She  was  indeed  a charm- 1 he  speaks  of  this  pianist,  found  that  the 
Jug  apparition,  a delight  to  the  eye.  marble  could  not  reproduce  •'the  beauty 
'Hans  von  Buelow  was  her  teacher  and  of  the  hair  of  ebon  blackness,  or  the 
;iie  proudly  declared  that  she  would  be  flame  which  now  and  tnen  strangely  ] 
’to  him  what  he  had  been  to  Liszt.  illuminates  the  half-closed  eyes— are 

.Vnna  Mehllg.  who  was  here  the  year  they  about  to  mock  or  soften?" 

• after,  was  serious  in  performance  and  arv,aHeo 

'face.  Then  followed  other  women,  ad-  Mr.  Hambourg  Visiting  Amen  . 

Idicted  to  the  piano,  and  eager  for  inter-  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg— he  was  known 

'.national  fame.  The  Saxon  Mary  as  Max  when  he  first  appeared  as  an  in- 
Krebs.  the  superb  Annette  Esslpo/f,  the  fant  pheno.-nenon  In  London,  and  as 
passionate,  untamed  Olga  von  Radeckl,  Markus  when  he  studied  afterward  with 
poor  Anna  Stelniger.  who  died  so  trag-  ]_(.schetltzki  at  Vienna-is  now  making 


ilcally;  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  that  Diana 
lot  the  piano,  who  shoots  her  darts  with 
'■unerring  aim;  Etelka  Utassi,  whose 
Iblood  was  spiced  with  paprika;  Berthe 
IjHarx.  for  years  associated  with  Sara- 
'isnte;  the  young  Eugenia  Castellano, 
i Antoinette  Szumowska,  now  Mrs.  Jo- 
leeph  Adamowskl— I name  at  random. 

But  there  are  women  famous  in  Eu- 
[rope  for  piano  playing  who  have  never 
I visited  this  country;  Sophie  Menter,  for 
years  the  Queen  Amazon  of  the  piano; 
iClotllde  Kleeberg  and  others.  And  one 


his  second  visit  to  this  country.  His 
early  years  wei-e  wrapped  for  a time 
in  legendary  mists  invoked  by  a pas- 
.slonate  press  agent.  We  were  told  in 
189‘J  that  he  was  the  son  of  a Russian 
enthusiast,  who  for  years  was  confined 
in  a Siberian  and  necessarily  loath- 
some dungeon,  etc.,  etc. 

This  pianist  was  bc.rn  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Russia  in  fSTh.  His  father 
was  a music  teacher  who  -R-as  not  slow 
in  discovering  the  talent  of  his  boy  and 
in  resolving  to  exploit  this  talent.  By 


Orleans.  I Weheve.  out  a riiefinSer  of  tbe' 
Opera  Comique.  Paris,  who  sang  nor 
long  ago  at  Berlin).  Marion  Weed.  Thea 
Dorr  Augusta  Dovrla,  Belle  Applegate, 
Minnie  Tracey.  Elizabeth  Farkinson. 
Amanda  Vierheller.  Claude  Albright.  I 
Geraldine  Farrar-and  there  are  others, 
not  to  mention  Nordica.  Marie  ^ an 
Zandt.  Nevada  and  those  of  longer 
standing  in  foreign  opera  hou.ses. 

Among  the  youngest,  if  you  reckon  by 
engagement-s.  is  Lucy  Stephenson  of 
Baltimore,  -who  was  engaged  last  year 
for  the  ill-starred  company  at  the  The- 
atre Sarah  Bernhardt  at  Paris.  She 
wa.'f'a  pupil  of  Marches!,  and  then  she 
studied  two  years  in  London  with  Ba- 
raldl,  who  was  once  cliorus  master  in 
New'  York.  Miss  Stephenson  made  her 
debut  at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  in  February 
of  1901,  and  she  took  tliere  the  parts  of 
Elsa,  Marguerite  and  Dosdemona. 

Miss  Farrar  and  Her  Work. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  Miss  Ger- 
aldine Farrar,  a member  of  the  Berlin 
Royal  Opera  Company,  does  not  please 
the  German  critics,  now  that  she  sings 
In  their  language,  so  much  as  when  .she 
sang  in  Italian.  They  speak  frankly  of 
faults  of  tone  production  and  qualities 
of  tone  Itself,  although  they  admit  that 
she  is  a singer  of  promise.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  Miss  Farrar  went  on 
the  stage  before  she  was  fully  prepared. 
Few  singers,  and  American  women  least 


■j 

Dec.  5,  1900.  The  Cccllta  produced  “HK 
awatha’s  Wedding-Feast"  March  11,' 
1900. 

The  Trilogy  as  a whole  ■was  performed 
in  Nashua  (N.  II.)  by  the  Nashua  Ora- 
torio Society,  10,  G.  Hood,  conductor. 
May  9.  1902. 

“Death  of  Minnehaha.’’ 

The  second  part  of  the  Trilogy,  "The 
Death  of  Minnehaha,"  was  produced  at 
the  North  Staffordshire  Festival,  Oct.  26, 
1899.  The  work  was  at  once  pronounced 
by  English  critics  as  superior  and  more 
imaginative  than  "Hiawatha’s  "Wedding 
Feast."  There  is  a description  of  the 
famine  and  Hia'watha's  vain  quest  for 
food  in  the  forest;  the  delirium  of 
Laughing  Water;  and  the  devotion  of 
old  Nokomis.  One  critic  wrote:  ‘in 

‘Minnehaha’  we  have  tragedy,  not,  be  It 
observed,  the  deep,  and  so  to  speak, 
scientific  and  studied  tragedy  of  the 
Greeks,  but  a human,  tender,  touching 
tragedy,  which  is  all  the  more  effective 
by  reason  of  its  simplicity." 

The  solo  singers  on  Tuesday  night  will 
be  Mrs.  Maud  Davies  and  Messrs.  Devoll 
and  Townsend. 


iiirtow 
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iClotllde  Kleeberg  ana  oiners.  resolving  to  e.-ipicii.  ...... 

iof  the  most  distinguished  of  them  is  genie  means  or  other  he  made  Ms  way 

^ icon  fothfti* 


'cow  bent  on  our  conquest. 

Well  Known  in  Europe. 

I Almee  Marie  Miclos-Roger  has  long 
fbeen  known  in  France,  Switzerland,  the 
INetherlands.  Germany,  England.  Spain 
’—where  is  she  not  known  In  Europe? 
llAnd  now  she  comes  to  the  United  States 
•while  she  is  still  at  the  zenith  of  her 
ipowers.  or  else  Dame  Rumor  is  a wan- 
|ton  liar. 

She  was  born  at  Toulouse,  the  blrth- 
tjilace  of  many  devoted  to  the  arts.  May 
il.  1860.  Her  father  was  a business  man 
ivll-ho  did  not  care  for  music,  but  her 
pother  was  musical  and  encouraged  her 
eaughter,  whose  Instinct  for  the  art 
rwas  manifested  at  an  early  age.  Marie 
Btudiod  first  at  the  Conservatory  of 
V'oulouse.  In  1873  she  w'as  admitted  to 
)tho  Paris  Conservatory,  and  she  entered 
the  class  of  Henri  Herz.  who  as  teaciier 
.•was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  Mme. 

Massart.  At  the  conservatory  Marie 


to  London,  and  in  1890.  father,  mother, 
uncle,  grandmolher,  and  seven  or  eight 
children  looked  chiefly  to  Mark  lor  .sup 
port  The  boy  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  l»ndcn,  July  12.  3890.  It  was 
then  announced  that  the  father  T\'as  a 
tcaclicr  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
The  l^lusical  World  (July  19,  1890)  com- 


of  all  have  the  patience  to  persist  In 
the  drudgery  of  preparaUon 
to  mastery  of  the  voice.  Ror  s it  llkel) 
that  at  Berlin  Miss  Farrar  will  be  able 
to  make  much  progress  in  purely  vocal 
art  The  American  woman,  however,  is 
quick  to  learn,  plucky,  and  susceptible 
to  impressions.  There  are  illustrious  in- 
1 stances  of  American  sopranos  who  have 
gained  steadily  uirough  lessons  of  ex- 


to  expose,  as  on  the  table  in  an  am-  , 
phitheatre,  the  .still  quivering  mind  of  a 
victim,  a rare  soul  of  whom  publishers 
are  not  worthy. 

Listen  to  this  tale  of  crushed  ambl-, 
tion.  1 
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The  Musical  woriu  ijuiy  •-v,...-  n gaineu  

mented  on  the  "cruelty”  of  the  parents  j perience  after  they  have  been  pitc  - 
in  compelling  the  boy  to  play.  But  play  ||  forked  on  the  stage. 


he  did,  not  only  in  London,  but  als.o 
through  the  Fngllsh  provinces,  until 
"iitepni^aU,"  the  famous  JRussiaii  exile, 

•who  -R-as  exceedingly  fond  of  ?dark,  pci- 
suaded  a Scottish  nobleman  to  pro'V'lde 
him  with  the  means  lor  study,  the 
father  remained  in  London,  and  is  no.v 
a naturalized  Englishman.  His  first 
pupils  were  sent  to  him  by  the  kindb 
Paderewski.  Mark  went  to  \ienna  for 
study,  played  there  at  a Philharmonic 
concert  in  1896.  then  journeyed  to  Au- 
stralia,  and  1ms  since  then  pursued  the 


Massart.  ai  ine  j strana,  anu  ueia  - 

ttook  several  prizes,  among  them  the  i jjjg  „f  a.  virtuoso.  His  first  appearance 
I n<*77v  and  a sec-  states  was  at  a Sym.phon) 


’first  for  piano  playing  (1877),  and  a sec- 
'k)nd  aocessit  for  harmony  and  accom-  . 
ipanlment  (1878).  She  was  also  distln-  | 
iguished  at  the  conservatory  for  her  j 
ipk’ll  in  reading  orchestral  scores  at  the 
jplanc.  I 

At  Toulouse  she  had  played  Mendels-  j 
ff?olm’s  Concerto  in  G minor  at  a con-  j 
Iscrvatory  concert,  but  her  first  appear-  j 
ance  -R’llii  orchestra  in  public  was  at  j 
a concert  of  the  Societe  National.  Paris,  | 
when  she  played  a concerto  by  Godard. 
She  was  afterR'ard  a welcome  guest  at 
■the  concerts  of  Pasdeloup,  Colonne. 
Il.amouroux,  and  her  repertory  included 
concertos  by  Mendelssohn,  Saint-Saens. 

■ Schumann.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Liszt, 
IPierne,  Pfeiffer  and  others.  For  some 
time  she  -R’as  barred  from  the  Lamou- 
Ireux  concerts  because  she  insisted  on 
’playing  the  piano  of  a certain  firm,  a 
'French  firm,  by  the  way,  known  tlie 
ivorld  over. 


Leads  Life  of  a Virtuoso. 


in  the  United  States  was  at  a Symphony 
concert,  Boston,  Nov.  4,  1899.  when  Mrs. 
Ethel  Vovnich.  once  the  private  secre- 
tary of  "Stepniak.”  and  r.ow  known  as 
the-  author  of  “The  Gadfly”  and  "Jack 
Raymond.”  was  one  of  the  audience. 
She  knew  him  when  he  first  appeared 
in  London,  and  she  -R-ondered  at  the 

change.  . 

He  Has  Remarkable  Tecnnic. 

Air  Hambourg  has  remarkable  quali- 
ties of  technic  even  in  these  days  when 
technic  runs  in  the  street,  but  he  is 
too  often  Intoxicated  by  his  own  pro- 
ficiency. At  times  he  plays  superbly, 
and  then  agcln  he  reminds  one  of  Tur- 
ner’s picture  where  a hare  is  chased 
by  an  express  train  over  a mist- 
enwrapped  stretch.  Steam  and  speed- 
and  mist;  these  words  might  character- 
ize too  often  his  performance.  As  some 
young  pianists  try  to  look  like  the  Abbe 
Liszt  so  others,  among  them  Mr.  Ham- 
bourg. try  to  walk  like  and  resemble 


Miss  Mary  Muenchhoft  is  an  Omaha 
girl,  who  has  studied  long  and  patiently. 
Her  reputation  as  a concert  soprano  was 
first  made  abroad,  and  although  cable- 
grams are  seldom  to  be  trusted  when 
they  are  written  by  agents,  teachers, 
or  imprudent  friends,  her  appearances 
in  this  country  have  justified  in  a meaa- 
i ure  the  enthusiasm  which  heated  the  < 
! cable  True,  she  is  as  yet  a singer  of 
1 variable  quality.  Her  intonation,  espe- 
daily  in  the  upper  register.  Is  not  al- 
ways pure;  her  bravura  is  not  flawless; 
and  at  times  she  does  not  sufficiently 
individualize  the  song;  but  her  voice  is 
one  of  uncommon  beauty,  she  sings  sus- 
tained passages  with  ease,  her  legato 
1 Is  genuine,  not  specious,  and  there  is 

a soul  that  controls  the  singer,  a soul 
a soul  further  devel- 

that  may  well  be  sun 

oped. 


yjl.  V — -w.  ] DOUia,  

Miss  Miclos  was  married  in  1881  to  Mr.  i other  Ayays.  RhbifiS.teiD, 

IF-oscr,  an  inspector,  of  - the  Northern  > i ^ ig  not  given  to  every  youth 

ii»  In  nrtnparance.  Mr.  Ham- 


uli way.  Unlike  the  majority  of  such 
marriages  the  union  was  a happy  one, 
but  the  husband  died  in  1887.  Since  then 
Mme.  Miclos-Roger  has  taught  and  also 
led  the  life  of  a virtuoso.  She  is  by  no 
means  an  enthusiast  only  in  her  special- 
ty. She  is  said  to  be  a woman  of  wide 
and  catliolic  reading,  appreciative  alike 
of  Hugo  and  Daudet.  de  Banvllle  and 
de  Maupas.sant;  interested  In  painting, 
she  does  not  disdain  Henner  because 
she  believes  in  Puvls  de  Chavannes. 
To  Iier  the  one  great  pianist  was  Rubin- 
stein. ' Hearln,?  him.”  she  said,  "you 
forgot  that  lie  was  a pianist." 

It  is  not  impertinent  to  add  that  she 
is  a woman  of  most  striking  appearance. 
Painters  and  sculptors  have  tried  to  re- 
produce and  preserve  the  charm  of  face 
and  figure.  The  painter  Peixotto  re- 
membered David's  Mme.  RScamler  and 
portrayed  Mme.  Miclos-Roger  as  lying 
on  a sofa,  robed  in  a long  white  tunic, 
with  shoulders  bared,  feet  clad  with 
.sandals,  Henner  gave  her  a sad  ex- 
pression. "the  face  of  blanched  whlte- 
I ness,  of  ungrateful  contour  and  poorly 
drawn,  appears  in  the  middle  of  a black 
splash"— at  least,  this  Is  me  opinion  of 
Hugues  Imbert. 


Mr. 


Antonin  Carlez  made  a bust  of  her  in 


.1890.  which,  exhibited  at  the  "Cercle 


nufii.  — 

to  be  leonine  in  appearance.  Mr.  Ham- 
bourg  has  Absalomic  hair,  but  he  has 
1 neither  the  stature,  nor  the  eolos.iaJ 
head,  nor  the  indescribable  air  of  au- 
thorily  and  grandeur  of  the  man 
I stein.  There  was  a Rubinstein  the 
i Great;  there  is  no  possibility  of  a Ru- 
I birstein  the  Little.  , 

It  is  a pity,  for  Mr.  Hambourg  has  In- 
' disputable  gifts.  In  spite  of  his  tyran- 
I nous  use  of  power,  in  spite  of  his  de.slre 
to  astonish  by  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  he  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
idly  as  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
The’re  are  voung  pianists  who  mature 
>=lowly  and  last  of  ail  in  musical  intel- 
ilgence.  Some  day  Mr.  Hambourg  will 
realize  the  errors  of  his  ways  and  show 
thh  world  what  he  can  really  do.  May 
the  day  soon  come. 

Americaiis  in  Europe. 

There  is  a long  Ust  of  American  sing- 
ers who  have  Invaded  Europe  and 
fought  or  cajolod  their  way  into  foreign 
opera  houses  since  Lucy  Escott  tri- 
umphed at  Naples  (as  Mrs.  Henry 
squires,  she  died  only  a few  years  ago 
at  Paris).  Zegurj-Harris  of  New  Or- 
leans Elise  Hensler.  who  entered  the 
royal  ho'use  of  Portugal.  Valleria.  Litta. 
—but  let  us  think  of  those  now  singing, 
cvbil  Sanderson.  Edith  AValker,  Frances 
Saville  (an  American  by  birth).  Olive 


Puts  Life  Into  Brahms. 

A,  for  Miss  Maud  MacCarthy,  she 
has  the  advantage  of  Gaelic  blood  and 
Lrly  life  in  an  adventurous 
Bring  up  an  Irish  girl  in  Australia  and 
will  hardly  be  a convenRona^ln- 
iiei=t_psnecia!ly  when  she  Is  taugn 

r.rrct«r.r..'x””£^« 

paren-t  J performance  or 

ishing  .-intellectual”  concerto  this 

quer  easily  she  often  disappoints. 

Thus  does  each  new  comer  saKSest 
problems  and  excite 

a dreary  world  this  would  be  If  there  I 
tere  a dead  level  of  excellence.  If 
Angers  violinists,  ’cellists,  pianists 

Tere  automatic,  f 

and  warranted  to  run  smoothly  for  a 

term  of  years. 


Dear  Slrst  I received  my  story  today 
and  was  not  looking  for  the  same  as  yet 
for  I Intended  to  get  an  answer  from 
you  folks  In  a slval  way.  criticising  the 
story  and  telling  if  you’d  accept  or  not, 
then  to  have  you  people  send  the  story 
right  back  in  the  way  j’ou  did.  in  my 
opinion  doesn’t  show  any  bulsness  about 
you  at  all. 

Its  a very  good  excuse  to  say:  Write 
on  one  side  of  paper  only  Paper  8xlOV4 ; 
folded  once  or  twice.  Yes  If  a body 
knew  all  those  things  before  he  wrote 
he  might  as  well  print  them. 

I would  like  to  have  you  understand 
that  I really  worked  hard  to  get  the 
story  right  and  of  course  thought  I'd 
: surely  get  something  out  of  It,  but  youd 
see  I haven’t  got  a big  name,  and  am 
poor  also  which  of  course  has  a good 
deal  to  do  with  it  for  if  I could  of  af- 
forded to  I’d  had  my  story  typewritten 
but  of  course  I don't  suppose  It  mat- 
ters much  you’ve  allready  killed  all 
ambition  I had  to  write  anything.  If  I'd 
been  rich  and  accomplished  I’d  been 
paid  well  for  the  poorest  kind  of  a 
story,  but  as  it  is  I might  as  well 
starve. 

I will  close  expecting  an  answere  by 
return  mail  hopeing  you  will  read  this 
letter  I still  remain. 

Respectfully,  


. ^ Is  Ms  i 
•finasd 
nS«ai 
itell.r 
■ Kt 
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1 The  Rejected  Contributor  is  a keen 
‘ observer  and  a shrewd  critic.  Ho  1.^ 

; reasonably  sure  that  if  he  were  rich  and 
I accomplished  and  should  write  a story  , - « 
1 like  say,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Wire-  , **. 

I less,”  and  send  it  to  a publislicr,  he 
•R'ould  receive  a check  as  well  as  Kudos. 


■;'baltii 


take  those  lips  away;  take 


tiisuii 

!biii4i 


I beard  the  old.  old  men  men  say, 

"ETerythlng  alters 

And  one  by  one  we  drop  away.” 

They  had  hands  like  claws,  and  their  knees 
Were  twisted  like  the  old  thorn  trees 
By  the  waters: 

I beard  the  old,  old  men  say, 

“All  that's  beautiful  drifts  away 
Like  the  waters." 


A\’e  have  seen  before  this  the  courteous 
reply  of  a publisher,  a masterpiece  of 
frozen  courtesy.  "The  article  is  hardly 
within  the  scope”  etc.,  or  "Me  regret 
that  the  subject"  etc.,  etc.  "We  have 
even  worded  letters  of  refusal— for  we 
too  have  been  In  Arcadia— to  young  la 
dies  and  gentlemen  who  were  well  nigh 
consumed  by  the  desire  to  tell  their 
experiences,  hopes,  disappointments  to 
the  world  outside  their  breast. 


Anri  now  w'e  are  permitted,  through 
ti;:"ki^s«  of  a pub,.sher  m Boston, 

Abbot.  Miss  Courtenay,  (novv  at  Nevn. 


•'i  nui; 

^'oaaj 

'tail,. 


Take  oh!  . 

away  William  Tell.  Richard  HI.. 
derdecken  and  all  the  other  heroes.  Sin- 
bad  and  Bluebeard;  but  leave  us  Romu- 
lus and  Remus.  Professor  Airoll,  who 
might  be  in  better  busine.ss,  has  been 
digging  in  the  Forum,  and  has  found 
there  the  proofs,  as  though  they  were 
sworn  affidavits  put  in  a tin  box  wltn 
a copy  of  the  Roman  Gazette  and  a list 
of  the  aldermen,  that  Rome  “"'A 

Etruscan  city,  flourishing  and  ln,„, 

ble  long  before  Romulus  played  Cain  to  • 
his  brother's  Abel  and  to  the  great  ap^ 
plause  of'  the  bystanders.  Some  i 

ago  we  read  that  there  was  no  klndU 
wolf;  that  "lupa”  had  other  and  un 
savory  meanings,  but  there  has  alwa) 
been  scandal  in  the  world  an 
thought  no  more  about  it.  In 
the  professor  and  his  spade  we  c 
in  Romulus.  Remus,  their  mother,  Mar? 
and  the  wolf.  We  insist  on  seeing  « ' 
mus  jumping  the  ditch  and  l^ng  " 
a disagreeable  manner,  and  we  1°*” 
cheering  when  Romulus  exclaims 
was  net  built  in  a,  day,  3-*^ 
bashes  his  brother  with  a ° , 

hod,  for  there  is  some  dispute  ' 

Ing  trifling  details.  And  did  no  L „ 

lus  go  up  in  a thunder  storm  I,  ’ ' 

to  come  down?  We  have  «« 
history  at  hand  and  our  ^ 

fading,  while  the  cares  and  slruggl 


of  life  increase  each  day. 
Count  Paul  Tiesenhausen. 


Il 


fined  01  Iffj 


ISCIS, 


Count  Paul  i • --  j 

dollar  for  spitting  on  the  floor  of  an  H tn.,,.. 
vated  station  in  New  Aork,  Ji  ^ 


vatea  station  in  _ on  i*  ^ 

have  the  amount  with  him. 
knew  several  Polish  and 
charming  fellows,  warm  admirers  * 


l^cr  inpfitu^ftns,  wIiq 
^•3  awaiting  vemlttances.  The 
kars  In  Russhi  and  Polanfi  arc  slng- 
J In  their  movements.  It  is  only  fair 
jiy  that  Count  Tlesenhausen.  private 
Ttary  of  tlie  Russian  consul,  denied 
Ic.stly  that  he  committed  the  heinous 
le.  Here  in  Boston  the  penalty  is 
|a  discouragement  to  catarrh,  chron- 
acute. 


I.  n.. 


is  it  surprising  that  the  Count  did 
|iappen  to  have  a dollar  on  his  per- 
No  doubt  he  .is  in  a position  to  he 
(led  every  ton  minutes  during  the 
ling  day.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
lich  to  be  without  money.  We  know 
In  wlio  walks  to  his  office  with  only 
I’cn  cents.  Ten  cents  are  for  pos- 
car-fares:  three  cents  for  a Now 
newspaper.  Thus  is  lie  enabled  to 
(down  the  man  who  wishes  to  go  to 
|dence,  where  his  tools  are,  the 
stranger  who  is  not  accustomed 
|s  .sort  of  thing,  but  really  does  not 
where  he  is  going  to  sleep,  the 
woman  who  has  had  nothing  to 
lit  plenty  to  drink,  and  other  fellow 
Itrians.  When  he  hears  the  appeal- 
|jice,  he  takes  out  his  pile  and  says 
he  has  pulled  his  vo.x-humana 
■'Tliis  is  all  I have,  and  I live  in 
Boston.  Don’t  judge  me  by  my 
I ranee.  I am  worse  off  than  you.” 
(then  he  shows  his  overcoat  witH 
luttoris  off  in  front  and  with  fringed 


li  is  the  man  that  has  a trick  bank- 
|ln  his  desk.  Whenever  anybody 
in  and  wishes  to  swap  checks  or 
|v  $50  and  eighty-four  cents  until 
Tuesday  at  4.27  P.  M.,  he  pulls  out 
|>ok.  shows  it  to  the  needy  one,  and 
1 a tear-stained  voice:  ‘Td  like 
man;  but  there’s  my  bank  ac- 
-■$14.26.  You  see  how  it  is.  You 
Ihow  high  coal  and  provisions  are. 
■year,  I hope  things  will  be  better. 
I good-day  and  good-luck.” 


woke  up.  he'wiis  dripping  with  siv- at. 
and  h.  culled  a sailor  to  ask  him  for 
something  to  wash  in.  The  sailor 
brought  him  water  in  a tin-basin.  Kidd 
-siarcd  a:  lilm  and  howled:  “Is  that  thi: 
■ :i.'  you  treat  a rich  and  independent 
gentleman '7  You  scoundrel,  why  do  you 
bring  me  a bucket  full  of  blood?”  The 
sailor  ran  from  him.  Kidd  marooned 
him,  with  a musket,  a powder  flask  and 
a water-cask. 

The  only  reason  why  he  buried  his 
plunder  in  various  solitary  places,  in 
the  sand,  was  this:  he  believed  that 
every  night  the  murdered  gunner  would 
come  to  empty  the  hiding-place  with 
his  bucket  and  throw  the  gold  and 
jewels  into  the  ocean. 

Kidd  was  sentenced  to  the  gibbet. 
They  hanged  him  at  Execution  Dock 
in  his  red  coat  and  his  delicate  lace- 
ombroidered  kid  gloves.  Just  as  the 
hangman  put  the  black  cap  over  his 
eyes.  Captain  Kidd  shrieked,  with  an 
oath;  ”I  knew  mighty  well  that  he’d 
put  his  bucket  over  my  head!” 

And  since  I have  friends  in  the  earth  and  sea, 
a few,  1 trust,  on  high — 

’Tia  a matter  of  small  account  to  me. 

The  way  that  I must  die. 

For  whether  I sink  in  the  foaming  Hood, 

Or  swing  in  the  triple  tree. 

Or  die  in  my  bed.  as  a Christian  should. 

Is  much  the  same  to  me. 

Again,  we  ask  where  did  Marcel 
Schw'ob  get  this  story  of  the  haunting 
bucket?  There  Is  not  a liint  of  it  in  the 
ballad  or  in  that  delightful  repository 
for  fireside  enjoyment,  "The  Pirate’s 
Own  Book,”  which  we  cannot  recom- 
mend too  highly  to  boys  who  show  com- 


The  female  sin.ger  lii  bound  io  broad- 
en, to  be  chesty  and  hippy,  and  thi.s 
l.s  true  of  aotlvo  sopranos  and  con- 
traltos, whether  they  be  in  church 
choirs,  concert  halls  or  on  the  operatic 
stage.  Nor  does  a beautiful  or  hand- 
some face  compensate  for  bulk  below 
tile  neck. 

A pianist  is  part  of  a piclure,  the 
mo.st  important  part  to  the  tye.s.  Mr. 
Paderewski,  the  eminent  Polish  hyp- 
notist, was  exceedingly  careful  about 
the  stage-lighting.  'He  knew  the  value 
of  his  head  of  hair  radiant  in  the  gen- 
eral shadow;  and  lie  was  evidently 
vexed  when  his  background  had  not 
been  carefully  composed  biefore  he 
came  out  to  receive  the  first  tribute  of 
applause.  How  man}’  would  go  to  hear 
him  play  it  he  were  to  sit  behind,  a 
.screen  ? 

Constant  piano  practise  is  not  of  it- 
self a beautifier.  Female  ’cellists  and 
violinists  are  less  angular  and  bony,  as 
a rule:  their  faces- are  not  so  strained; 
they  are  not  so  nervous  and  bloodless. 
What  a picture  Miss  Johnston  was  at 
the  Dolmetsch  concert  with  her  viol  da 
gamba!  Sweet  and  serene,  she  sat  as 
in  a picture  painted  when  there  was 
no  thought  of  nerves.  Mrs.  Dolmetsch 
seemed  higher-strung,  yet  she  too  was 
reposeful,  although  harpsichord  prac- 
tise cannot  be  soothing.  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch, a distinctively  chatty  person, 
was  nervous  in  explanation,  but  quiet 
in  actual  performance.  A remarkable 
family!  Do  the  women  ever  weary  of 


merclal  instinct,  whose  fathers  intend  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  enthusiasm?  Do  they 


them  to  pursue  a business  calling.  It 
is  true  that  Kidd  died  hard.  The  rope 
broke  and  he  tumbled  to  the  ground; 
but  he  was  tied  up  the  second  time 
effectually. 


If  it  snows  on  Candlemas  Day.  and 
only  so  much  as  may  be  seen  on  a black 
ox,  then  summer  will  come  soon. 

The  badger  peeps  out  of  his  hole  on  a well-spring  of  pleasure  in  the 


ever  feel  like  interrupting  him  before 
the  public  with  "chestnut!”  Some- 
thing in  our  heart  tells  us  that  he 
would  be  trying  as  a daily  companion. 
Enthusiasts  and  reformers  should  not 
be  let  loose  even  in  their  own  house 
except  at  stated  intervals.  Nor  is  a 
literary  man,  however  refined  his  style. 
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ilway.s  like  to  read  of  some  one 
hing  countless  doubloons,  burled 
ron  pot.  Generally  they  are  fresh 
am  the  mint,”  but  this  time  at 
ood,  N.  J..  they  wer  mold-en- 
, and  the  digger  was  just  about 
his  farm  by  the  foreclosure  of 
gage. 


i were  doubloons  and  "rare  old 
Were  there  moidores  and  pieces- 
t?  These  were  the  coins  that  ex- 
:1M  he  avarice  of  youth  dreaming  of 
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and  their  deeds.  The  youth 
now  that  a plece-of-eight  in  the 
ary  Is  only  a Spanish  dollar,  but 
In  is  still  to  him  something  of 
IS  worth.  The  moidore  was  and 
ibler  coin,  but  the  pieces-of-eight 
the  pirates’  true  pocket-jingle. 


Candlemas  Day,  and  when  he  finds 
snow  walks  abroad,  but  if  he  sees  the 
sun  shining  he  draws  back  into  his  hole. 


household, 

panion. 


or  a delightful  fireside  com- 


It  was  on  Feb.  2,  1889,  that  Edmond  Mrs.  Roger-Miclos  is  not  radical  in  her 
de  Goncourt  made  this  entry  in  his  choice  of  program.  A sonata  by  Beetho- 
journal:  "The  man  who  loves  his  home  Schumann’s  Carnaval,  Haydn  s air 

ishould  be  mindful  of  this  pretty  reflec-  tind  variations,  pieces  by  Chopin,  a 
tion  of  Jouffray;  "Take  caret  hat  there  rhapsody  by  Liszt  these  might  form 
is  always  something  lacking  in  your  f'l®  program  of  any  orthodox  German, 
house,  something  which  absent  will  not  Pole,  Austrian  or  American  fresh  from 
distress  you,  yet  in  the  very  desire  will  foreign  study.  She  will  play  Godard  s 
be  agreeable.’  My  case  is’  truly  an  ex-  fourth  mazurka  and  Pfeiffer  s Inqui- 
ceptional  one.  I am  67  years  old,  nearly  etude;”  pieces  by  only  two  French  com- 
a septuagenarian.  At  this  age,  as  a posers,  for  Georges  Pfeiffer,  in  spite  of 
rule  the  insults  in  a literary  career  his  name,  is  a Frenchman,  born  at  Ver- 

stops.  and  there  is  an  end  of  insolent  coiUae  j,,  who  has  had  a couple  of 

criticism.  But  I am  vilified,  reviled,  ®ailles  in  i»4d.  wno  nas  ima  a ^upie  oi 

abused  like  a beginner,  and  I have  good  operas  performed  at  the  Opera-Comique, 


loons  and  these  other  flowers 
tie  root  of  all  evil  lead  us  inevit- 
Captain  Kidd.  Where  did  Marcel 
> find  his  idea  <Jf  the  gallant  cap- 

unted  always  in  his  latter  years 
ucket? 
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healthy-minded  boy  knows  that 
y Kids  and  Moor  quarreled  on 
h seas:  “Upon  which  Kidd,  call- 
a dog,  took  up  a bucket  and 
him  with  it,  which  breaking  his 
le  died  next  day.”  In  the  good 
there  is  nothing  fourther  about 
ucket.  But  listen  to  Marcel 
version: 

At  It  Gunner  Moor  raised  his  voice 
ed  out:  “Capitan,  why  do  you 
?e  men?”  Moor  was  drunk.  The 
turned,  seized  a bucket  and 
him  with  it  on  his  head.  Capi- 
!d  made  them  wash  the  bucket, 

> ti^h  hairs  were  glued  with  clotted 
No  man  on  the  ship  was  willing 
lat  to  soak  the  swab  in  it,  and 
t the  bucket  in  the  netting. 

Hn  iforth  Capitan  Kidd  was  haunted 
man  with  a bucket.  When  he 
i Moori.sh  vessel  Queda,  manned 
t Indians  and  Armenians,  with 
vres  d’or,  the  man  with  the 
at  the  distribution  of  the  pluu- 
is  seated,  all  bloody,  on  the 
Kidd  saw  him  distinctly  and 
He  went  down  to  his  cabin  and 
lown  a glass  of  strong  water.  I 
! went  on  the  bridge  and  threw 
bucket  into  the  sea. 

they  boarded  the  rich  mer- 
jin,  Morocco,  there  was  noth- 
Smeasure  the  gold  dust  for  the 
.J  A voice  over  Kidd’s  shoulder 
' a bucket."  He  cut  the  air 

«h|l|i  cutlass  and  dried  his  lips,  for 
ley;  -re  foaming.  Then  he  hanged 
'e  .Aihenians.  The  sailors  acted  a«  it 
'^d  heard  nothing. 

Whto  Kidd  attacked  the  Swallow  he 
’etjd  himself  in  his  berth  after  the 
had  been  divided.  When  he 


cause  to  think  that  the  criticism  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  my  time  of  life  and 
with  m.v  literary  position,  is  a unique 
fact  in  the  literature  of  all  time  and  all 
lands.”  So  de  Goncourt,  according  to 
his  own  confession,  was  highly  distin- 
guished before  his  death. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Academie  Goncourt  has  taken 
place.  After  si.x  years  of  trials  and 
tribulations  in  the  court,  the  institu- 
tion has  been  recognized  by  the  Council 
of  State  as  one  of  "public  utility,”  and. 
therefore,  it  has  been  authorized  to  ac- 
cept the  legacy  left  by  the  de  Gon- 
courts.  The  prize  to  be  given  to  some 
poor  author  of  talent  will  be  surely 
awarded  this  year,  so  that  he  may 
write  without  interruption  of  landlord 
or  washerwoman. 

There  is  natural  curiosity  to  hear 
Mrs.  Roger-Miclos,  the  French  pianist 
who  will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
Boston  Thursday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall,  and  there  should  be  curiosity  to 
see  her,  for  she  has  had  the  reputation 
for  some  years  of  being  "statuesque,” 
sculptural,"  "disturbing.”  Some  have 
protested  against  references  made  to 
her  personal  charms;  but  distinction  of 
face  or  body  is  of 
an  artistic  career. 


has  taken  a prize  for  chamber  music 
and  written  music  criticisms.  She  will 
also  play  Borodin’s  “Au  Convent,”  one 
of  the  pieces  of  the  Russian’s  suite 
dedicated  to  his  Belgian  friend,  the 
Countess  of  Mercy-Arger)teau. 


enormous  value  in 


Why  was  Materna  obliged  to  quit  the 
stage?  Not  because  her  voice  failed 
her.  Extinction  of  voice  is  not  nece.ssa- 
rily  fatal  in  Germany.  As  a matter  of 
fact  Materna’s  voice  was  still  powerful 
when  she  withdrew.  She  w'as  enor- 
mously fat— and  fat  is  the  only  word; 
no  euphemism  does  justice  to  her  phy- 
sical condition.  There  has  been  fat 
German  singers  in  this  country;  bul- 
bous Isoldes,  tubby  Venuses;  but  Ma- 
terna overpassed  even  the  German 
limit. 


Thursday  night  Miss  Alice  Cummingjs. 
pianist;  Miss  Anna  Wood,  contralto, 
and  Mr.  Ondricek,  violinist,  will  give  a 
concert  at  Chickering  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram, with  the  exception  of  some  violin 
pieces  by  Dvorak,  will  consist  wholly 
of  works  by  French  and  Russians. 
There  will  be  a sonata  for  violin  and 
piano  by  Emile  Bernard,  a serious 
Frenchman,  who  died  not  long  ago  after 
cruel  suffering;  songs  by  the  women. 
Holmes — she.  too,  has  joined  the  ma- 
jority—and  Hedwige  Chretien  (born  at 
Compeigne  and  now  almost  45  years 
old),  a woman  of  many  prizes  at  the 
IConservatory  and  known  in  private  life 
jas  Mrs.  Gennaro— and  by  the  men, 
d’Indy,  Hahn,  Duparc,  Rubinstein, 
Rachmaninoff.  Tschaikowsky ; piano 
pieces  by  Rachmaninoff,  Tschaikowsky, 
Koptiaie'ff— v/hose  name  is  as  blessing 
to  speak  as  Mr.  Swinburne  said  of  Ata- 
lanta.  A concert  by  the  same  musicians 
and  of  a somewhat  similar  character 
■was  given  last  March,  and  the  program 
then  was  an  agreeable  departure  from 
the  conventional  and  dusty  road  in 
which  so  many  singers  and  pianists 
tramp. 


Here  lx  an  llln.stration  of  the  folly  of 
prophecy.  An  English  coinposer,  Pier- 
son, who  lived  and  died  in  Germany, 
wrote  in  1870:  "I  think  that  Schumann 
i.s  In  a degree  superior  to  Wagner;  the 
work  of  either  one  is  without  real  value. 
Both  are  condemned  to  forgetfulness  In 
the  near  future.  Schumann  lias  tried  all 
sorts  of  productions  and  been  more  or 
le.ss  un.successful.” 

Prince  .Albert  of  I’ru.ssia,  second  son 
of  the  regent  of  Brunswick,  has  written 
the  scenario  and  music  of  a ballet.  Mostj 

princess  prefer  to  look  at  a ballet. A 

new  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  by 
Ignaz  Bruell.  met  with  succe.ss  at  Vien- 

■lA. Fritz  Volbach  will  write  a hymn 

for  the  dedication  of  Wagner’s  statue  at 

Berlin. Bruell.  by  the  way,  has 

brought  out  a new  concertstueck  at 

Vienna. The  untiring  Perosi  is  at 

work  on  a new  oratorio,  "The  Death  of 
Moses.” 


The  first  rehearsal  of  the  Brookline 
Choral  Society  will  be  held  thi.s  evening 
the  Pierce  School.  Mr.  S.  W.  Cole  i 
will  be  the  leader.  | 

All  night  long  in  this  sweet  little  village 
You  hear  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
With  the  pieaaant  screak  of  the  victim 
Whose  been  shot  perhaps  in  his  gizzard. 


At  Middletown,  N.  J..  on  the  31st  ult., 
Mr.  Richard  Redway  did  not  wi.sh  his 
nephew  to  go  out  doors  to  play,  where- 
upon bright-eyed  little  Lewis,  only  ten 
years  old.  took  his  gun  and  shot  Uncle 
Dick  in  the  back. 

At  Passaic,  N.  J.,  on  the  31st  ult.,  Miss 
Jennie  Bickers,  a school,  teacher,  tried 
to  punish  little  Nicholas  Wasdyke,  who 
is  only  thirteen  years  old.  Nick  whipped 
out  a revolver,  put  it  dose  to  her  head 
and  shouted:  "Touch  me  and  I’ll  shoot 
you!"  Miss  Jennie,  a young  woman  of 
con.siderable  reserve  force,  whanged 
Nick  with  a ruler  until  he  dropped  the 
pistol. 

Now  these  were  not  episodes  in  the 
daily  life  at  Paterson  where  you  expect 
all  sorts  of  queer  things  to  happen,  nor 
were  they  episodes  in  squalid  tenements. 
Young  Nicholas  was  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  education;  young  Redway 
family  is  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  the  household  furniture  includes  a 
gun. 


Why  should  these  children  have  their 
guns?  There  are  no  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  boys  are  not  the 
children  of  prominent  South  Carolinians, 
or  of  mountain  rangers  sworn  on  tho 
altar  to  maintain  a feud. 


A reputation  for  beauty  once  es 
tablished  is  easily  maintained, 
a New  York  critic 
the  other  day 
"girlish  figure.” 

"What  do  you  mean  by  girl?” 
p^'^^^'Story  is  not  gross,  but  she 
IS  ’girlish"  only  by  comparison  with 
lier  German  sisters  on  the  stage. 


Thus 
spoke  only 
of  Emma  Eames’s 
Tile  question  {.s'; 


A new  sonata  for  piano  and  ’cello,  by 
Samuel  Rousseau,  was  brought  out  at 
Paris  Jan.  10.  It  is  said  to  be  clear  in 
thought  and  definite  in  purpose.  "De- 
scriptive music  is  predominant;  and  by 
the  side  of  delicately  melodic  passages 
are  Ipits  of  humor  that  remind  one  of  a 
suite  rather  than  a sonata.”  ’Cello  lit- 
erature is  not  rich.  Perhaps  this  sonata 
is  worthy  of  attention  here. 


Some  may  see  another  instance  of  tha, 
perniciou.s  influence  of  colonial  novelaf 
in  which  there  is  much  shooting:  but  ws 
prefer  to  ponder  the  doctrine  of  natural 
inclinations.  Children,  healthy  young' 
animals,  are  often  unconsciously,  inevIt-> 
ably,  inherently  cruel  and  destructive,! 
These  two  remind  us  of  Henry  Wilkins, 
whose  wax  figure  was  exhibited  by* 
Artemus  Ward;  Henry  Wilkins,  who  it* 
the  dead  of  night  murdered  his  Uncla 
Ephram  in  cold  blood.  "A  sad  warning 
to  all  uncles  hayin  murderers  fop 
nephews.  When  a mere  child  this  Henry; 
W-lfins  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  Sun- 
day-school. He  carried  no  Sunday- 
school  book.  The  teacher  told  him  to 
go  home  and  bring  one.  He  went,  and 
returned  with  a comic  song  book.  A’ 
depraved  proceeding.” 


Italians  are  not  allowed  to  loaf  and 
Invite  their  soul  in  the  North  End. 
The  eminent  Dago  Dante,  standing  on 
the  sidewalk  in  North  street,  lost  In 
ecstatic  vision  of  Beatrice  and  Paradise, 
would  be  run  in.  This  vigilance  of  the 
police  would  be  laughable,  did  it  not 
seem  -R'antonly  prejudiced  and  tyranni- 
cal. Tenement  dwellers  have  no  other 
playground  but  the  street.  The  Italians 
are  an  out-door  people.  One  would 
think  that  a knot  voluble  on  the  street 
corner,  good  natured  and  theatrical, 
were  a meeting  of  conspirators  bent  on 
assassination,  arson  and  pillage,  so 
rudely  is  it  dispersed. 


The  Municipal  Council  of  Sangerhausen 
has  four  letters  written  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  it  is  thought  of  selling  them  for  $7’25 
to  a Berlin  collector.  Tlie  minister  of 
public  instruction  would  not  'allow  the 
sale,  and  insisted  that  they  should  be 
given  to  some  important  public  collec- 
tion if  there  was  no  wish  to  keep  them. 


Signor  Pino’.s  hydroscope  will  enable 
I us  to  see  McGinty  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  will  thus  be  a sweet  boon; 
but  dictionary  makers  must  add  a defi- 
nition. Hydroscope  meant  originally  an 
instrument  for  the  detection  of  mois- 
ture  in  the  air,  a hygroscope.  And  then 
I it  meant  a kind  of  water-clock.  A hy- 
I droscopist  is  a w'ater-diviner,  a dowser. 

This  instrument  will  be  used  to  re- 
cover treasures  long  lost  and  mourned. 

I Thus  gold  will  come  from  salt  water, 

^ an  experiment  which,  made  without  the 
hydroscope  along  the  coast  o.f  Maine, 
has  already  cost  some  of  our  prominent 
citizens  large  sums  of  money  and  wet 
their  ardor  for  scientific  investigation. 

I A Viennese  audience  did  not  know 
1 when  a problem-play  was  over  and  sat 


: Eliot’s 
never  even  stirred  his  hat. 


students:  Dice  are  thrown,  and  the 

loser  rlPdges  himseif  solemnly  to  spend 
a certain  time  in  a gold-cure. 


never  touched  him,  Bourbon  roses.  jdCTfiniS’TfTHI  ruTBICS,  3 
■ ■ - tropical  midnight,  an  ed’lpsc  of  tiH. 

sun.  a portent;  her  moods  recalled 


How  little  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  jotus-eaters,  the  march  In  'Athalie,’  the 
knows  about  the  Reverend  Minot  J.  comminatlon  servdee;  her  motions  the 


And  yet  how  the  duel  has  been  en- 
couraged through  the  ages!  We  spoke 
the  other  day  of  an  English  clergj-raan 
who  killed  his  man  and  escaped  with 
a slight  .sentence.  But  Cranmer  wished 
to  settle  by  a duel  his  religious  dispute 
with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
mor.archs,  as  Henry  II.  of  Erance,  de- 
liberately fostered  affairs  of  honor. 
From  the  acce.ssion  of  Henry  IV.  of 


Savage.  It  de.scribes  him  as  "a  sort  of 
spiritualistic  Dr.  Parker  or  Guinness 
Rogers.”  He  is  in  doctrine  and  belief 
and  pulpit  habit  the  farthest  removed 
from  either  of  the  once  shlnln 
of  English  dissenters. 


Mr.  Julien  Benda  gives  these  charac- 
teristics of  the  commonplace:  the  sys- 
tematic addition  of  an  adjective  to  every 
substantive,  the  use  of  general  terms 
exclusively,  and  the  enunciation  of  solid 

and 

- --....v...  iic  illustrates 

- — his  detlnition  by  pointing  to  a recent 

court-women  fought  with  pistols,  and  discourse  of  Mr.  Paul  Deschanel.  And 
.._j  Deschanel  is  supposed  to  be  the 

man  of  the  hour  in  Paris.  He  sits  in 
Academy  and  the 

Captain  Marryat  In  his  "Diary  of 

America”  noticed  the  prevalence  of  senibly.  He  was  prudent  enough  to 


Comminatlon  service;  her  motions  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea;  her  voice,  the 
iola.” 

And  the  man  who  wrote  this  sentence 
— was  anxious  about  the  ”l  lex  Euro- 
lights paeus”  and  showed  us  Eustacia  In  a flan- 
nel dressing-jacket  with  a hair-brush 
waved  aloft  and  hair  ptns  in  that  mouth 
"formed  less  to  speak  than  to  quiver, 
less  to  quiver  than  to  kla*." 


i-rom  me  mi  exclusively,  and  the  enunciation  Of  s 

France  to  the  year  1607.  that  is.  eighteen  truths  equally  valuable  at  all  times 
years,  at  least  lOvO  men  of  position  were  under  all  circumstances.  He  illustrt 
killed  in  duels.  And  in  France  in  1665  definition  by  pointing  to  a rec 


it  was  agreed  that  women,  under  cer 
tain  conditions,  had  a right  to  fight 
with  their  husbands.  the 


played  in  this  country,  certain  crltl^ 
especially  in  New  York,  saw  fit  to 
describe  it  as  morbid,  charnel  house 
music,  and  they  dubbed  It  names  and 
then  washed  their  ^hands  as  though 
they  had  accomplished  an  unclean  but 
righteous  and  necessary  task.  And 
some  of  them  dilated  on  the  absurdity 
of  trying  to  set  to  music.  Ritter's 
poem,  which  is  printed  In  the  score.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  poem  was  written 
after  the  music  had  been  composed. 


Mr.  Henley,  master  of  prose  and  criti- 
cism. wrote  not  long  ago;  "It  Is.  of 
course,  a delightful  thing  to  try  to  write 
like  Walter  Pater,  or  Bacon,  or  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  But  it  does  not  make 
for  safety;  and.  for  my  own  part.  I 
cannot  choose  but  think  that  he  is  veiy 
near  the  truth  in  letters  who  turns  him 


. • xiv  .-jiLo  i«t  near  the  trutn  in  levveio 

. tailors  all  say  i „jadly  from  his  ‘Ern-Burlal’  or  his 

‘Diary  of  best-dre.ssed  man  in  the  .As-  I - ■ 


America”  noticed  the  prevalence  ol  - ---  

dueling  in  this  country,  and  drew  this  brilliant  marriage,  and  he  chose 

^ - •_  _ _ for  his  flWn  a J It  O'  t r\  TA>- 


(liielina^  in  this  countr>  dnu  uitw  ini.’  , . , - . 

sage  conclusion:  "Dueling  always  has  Dr. 

' ® will  be,  one  of  the  holmes  s theory  of  selection,  the  di.stln- 


been.  and  always 


evils  of  democracy.” 


There  is  now  no  excuse  for  whiskers 
In  Rochester.  Mass.,  for  an  inmate  of 
the  poor  house  left  behind  him  after  his 
death  259  razors,  some  of  them  concave, 
.some  as  old  as  1630,  some  with  deer 
horn  and  carved  ivory  handles.  Such  a 
gift  is  of  more  beneflt  than  a Carnegie 
library  building.  The  town  should  ap- 
preciate itj  and  keep  the  razors  in  or- 
der. Now  that  razors  are  made  in  Ger- 
many. not  England,  a gift  of  the  old 
tools  is  priceless.  But  we  hear  that 
there  is  talk  of  selling  them.  Just  as  in 
Northampton,  in  the  late  sixties  or 
early  seventies,  noble  elms  were  ent 
down  so  that  tar  sidewalks  might  be 
laid  in  a straight  line. 


guislied  professor  of  the  College  dft  gjjji  rememuers  jt-icmj 
France.  How  can  such  a man  be  com-  Thomas  and  Do  Quincey;  witness 

1 o . . . . rfi  • *.  4 Ka  nf 


^Marius’  to  a debauch  with  Mrs.  Gamp 
or  Mr.  Chuchs.  Both  are  full  of 
finest,  subtlest,  most  persuasive  faeUnOj 
for  literature.”  Yet  Mr.  Henley  Is  still 
filled  with  Elizabethan  thought  and  he 
still  remembers  Jeremy  Taylor.  Sir 


his 


monplace 


The  Rev.  Silliman  Blagden,  Yale  '69, 
protests  against  any^  attempt  at  Yale 
to  do  away  with  compulsory  attendance 
at  chapel.  "Yale  has  already  backslid- 
den enough  in  many  ways,  most  de- 
plorably so,  and  it  is  certainly  high 
time  to  call  a halt.  ’ The  graduate  of 


As  for  this  matter  of  adjectives.  There 
are  many  readers  wlio  miss  adjectives. 
To  them  an  , ’ 

almost  improper.  A noun  has  no  busi- 
ness to  be  out  alone,  without  a chaper- 
oning adjective.  Others  insist  that  ad- 
jecti\'es,  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  weaken 
Ihe  force  of  the  statement,  either  be- 
cause they  are  conventional  and  sug- 
gest padding  and  the  inability  to  be 
direct,  or  because  the  reader,  studying 
the  fitness  pt  the  qualification,  loses 
sight  of  tlie  essential.  It  is  said  that 
when  Kinglake  was  writing  liis  song 
of  the  Crimean  war,  he  would  do  a cer- 
tain amount  in  the  morning,  but  would 
leave  spaces  for  the  adjectives,  which 
he  would  invent  on  horseback  or  dur- 
ing a long  walk,  and  put  in  proper  place 
on  his  return. 


rhetorical  flight  at  the  thought  of  the 
Arabian  Nights 


eis  WHO  im&»  . m...  tliat  wishes  to  discard  adjectives 

unaccompanied  noun  is  ghguijj  know  them  a.s  used  by  the  gor 
geous  ones  in  prose  and  song.  A.  mail' 
that  has  read  and  re-read  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  the  Tudor  tranlat- 
ors.  Sir  Thomas.  De  Quincey,  Poe  will 
express  himself  the  more  directly,  swift- 
ly and  forcibly  to  jury,  strikers,  public. 
For  he  has  fed  his  imagination:  and  he 
has  some  idea  of  how  he  should  feel 
and  act  if  he  were  put  in  another  s 
place.  


A foreign  Journal  gives  an  Interesting 
account  of  the  mysterious  death  of  a 
young  and  pretty  Italian  at  Rome  who 
was  supposed  to  be  happily  married  to 
an  army  officer.  A pistol-shot  was 
heard  in  the  bed-chamber.  Servants 
rushed  in  and  found  their  mistress  in 
bed  with  a bullet  wound  in  the  crown 


There  are  some  who  are  influenced  in 

e“to  caU  a"'halt.”  ' The  graduate  “of  ^r^t^nce  VlTev  of  “her  'hea'd.  The  husband  was  hurry- 

of  euphony  permitted  himself  the  juxta-  the  tumoiea  pi  herself 

X.  !•  J that  <%he  was  soins  to  Kiii  nerseii 

position  of  grating  consonants  relieved  h°te  mat  . ne  o s 

, - rtn  of  ttio  fiTTGat  rGmors©  snc. 

only  by  a flat  vowel,  'they  are  fussy  her  husband, 

persons,  unwilling  to  use  the  res  rictlve  felt  or 

• that,”  if  “who”  is  in  more  musical  re-  But  the  auinoriue  o».ro«tJ 

lationship  with  preceding  and  following  she  j 

words.  Happy  are  they  that  have  leis-  ed  the  husband,  ^heir  theory  is  that 
ure  for  such  picking  and  choosing,  he  forced  his  innocent 
They  write  for  eternity,  and  not  for  letter;  he  was  Insanely  jealous,  he Jt.'led 
newspaper.^  They  forget,  however,  that  her.  The  handwriting  experts  enter  in 
there  is  an  eternity  of  oblivion  as  well  and  sav  the  letter  was  not 


Thanksgiving  Jubilee,  the  Hamilton 
Park  rush,  the  Sophomore  societies  with 
their  songs:  "Wake,  wake,  wake,  Fresh- 
men. wake,"  and  ".Amici  usque  ad 
aras"— these  have  been  abolished;  Mo- 
I riarty  died  long  ago  and  the  old  Fence 
: is  no  more;  the  glory  is  well  nigh  de- 
parted, and  what  is  the  Chair  of  Jigol- 
ogy  as  a recompense?  Nothing  but  idle 
leaping,  posturing  and  spryness.  That 
chapel  bell  rang  for  us  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  but  in  uneasy  daybreak 
dreams  this  very  week  we  hear  il.s 
clang,  and  start  from  bed  to  don  high 
boots  and  ulster  for  prayer  and  hymn 
and  reading  of  the  Scripture.  Do  tlia 
Seniors  still  bow  to  the  President  when 
he  leaves  the  pulpit  and  goes  down  the 
broad  aisle?  That  reverential  act  was 
one  of  the  choicest  perquisites  of  the 
presidential  office  in  days  of  yore  and 
times  long  gone  before. 


as  of  fame. 


There  is  a fascination  in  this  pursuit 
of  the  one  illuminative  adjective.  Sup- 
pose you  wish  to  say  something  new 
about  the  blackness  of  a woman’s  liair . 

The  poets  were  up  hunting  years  before  ential  friends 


woman  worte  it;  but  the  date  must 
have  been  put  at  a different  time,  for 
the  ink  is  different.  Friends  of  the 
husband  ask.  How  could  he  force  her 
to  incriminate  herself?  For  she  was 
a robust  woman  and  had  most  iiiflu- 
Truly  an  extraordinary 


The  oyster  typhoid  fever  scare  in 
England  has  provoked  vigorous  and 
violent  correspondence.  Mr.  Sims  im- 
proves the  occaSfbn  by  declaring  that 
Moses,  "the  greatest  sanitary  reformer 
the  world  has  ever  seen."  forbade  the 
Jews  to  cat  shell-fisli;  "And  all  that 
have  not  fins  and  scales  in  the  .seas,  and 
in  the  rivers,  of  all  that  move  in  tlie 
waters,  and  of  any  living  thing  which 
is  in  the  waters,  they  shall  be  an  abomi- 
nation unto  you;  they  shall  lie  even  an 

abomination  unto  you;  ye  sliall  not  eat  your  fastidiousness 
of  tlielr  flesh,  but  ye  sliall  have  their 

carcasses  in  abomination.  AVhatsoever  What  was  the^way  of  Thomas  Har  y 
hath  no  fins  nor  scales  in  the  waters,  with  Eustacia  Vye? 

that  .shall  be  an  abomination  ujito  you.’’  "To  see  her  hair  was  to  fancy  that  a 
l>evlticus  xi.,  10.  11,  12.  And  hiasmucli  whole  winter  did  not  contain  darkness 
ns  the  words  oyster,  lobster,  clam,  crab,  enough  to  form  its  shadow.  It  closed 
are  not  in  the  Bible,  there  Ls  no  special  over  her  forehead  like  night-fall  ex- 


you  were  born.  To  make  your  point, 
to  induce  other  women  to  envy  Belvl- 
dera  your  praise,  5'ou  must  first  of  all 
drop  thoughts  of  ebon  and  raven  and 
Egyptian,  etc.  -Any  direct  comparison 
would  be  stale.  You  must  begin  a-tar 
off  in  a distant  year,  in  another  coun- 
try. and  say  nothing  about  her  or  her 
hair  until  at  last  by  some  twist  or 
strain  of  your  fanciful  energies,  tlie 
reader  is  conscious  of  the  preternatural 
hair.  -Alas,  too  often  Belvidera  is  a 
mumbling  crone  with  shreds  and 
patches  of  hair  before  your  tribute  suits 


case 


“Tl 


S'  : f ^ 


warrant  for  eating  them  wl|h  a sublime  tinguishing  the  western  glow 


trust  in  providence. 


This  reminds  us  of  a singular  enter- 
tainment at  Berlin  last  month.  Two 
’play-actresses  gave  a number  of  read- 
ings from  the  Bible  and  tlie  Apochry- 
pha.  They  read  "with  great  expression, 
and  the  quaint  verses  had  all  the  charm  ^ hair-brush— she  would  go  back 

of  novelty.  And  thus  play-actresse.s  ^ and  pass  against  it  a sec- 


And  what  a masterpiece  is  the  long 
description!  Yet  it  should  not  wholly  es- 
cape censure.  "If  in  passing  under  one 
of  the  Egdon  banks,  any  of  its  thick 
skeins  were  caught,  as  they  sometimes 
were,  by  a prickly  tuft  of  the  large 
Ulex  Europaeus— which  will  act  as 


may  defend  the  Bible  again.st  the  at 
tacks  of  learned  German  professors  in 
the  favoring  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

1 I Cj  tf 

T’arkhiirst’s  ill-natured  remarks 


Dr 


i about  President  Eliot  are  thus  described 
by  a contemporary;  "The  people  who 
listened  seemed  to  feel  that  somehow 
or  other  an  oratorical  whirlwind  had 
passed  over  their  heads."  Precisely  so. 
And  the  wind  passed  over  President 


a few  steps,  and  pass  against  it  a sec- 
ond time.”  But  what  have  we  to  do 
with  the  "Flex  Europ.aeus”?  Eustacia 
did  not  know  the  name.  ’W'e  are  no 
longer  on  Egdon  Heath.  AVe  are  on 
Boston  Common  reading  the  labels  put 
on  familiar  trees  as  on  fruit-jars.  And, 
then,  there  is  the  parade  of  explana- 
tion! -And  the  entrance  of  the  hair- 
brush! That  Eustacia  purred  under 
the  tuft's  caress  is  a clue  to  her  char- 
acter, but  there  is  too  much  of  the 
class-room,  and  no  suggestion. 


The  program  of  the  fourteenth  sym-  | 
phony  concert.  Mr.  Gericke.  conductor.  I 
was  as  follows:  | 

Overture  to  "The  Water-Carrier" ...  .Clierulilni  j 
"Dive  Sieiie"  anil  "Queen  .Mab  ” selier/,o  , 

from  "Uimieo  ami  .lullet" Iterlioz 

Tone  Poem.  "Deatli  and  Tranaflgiira- 

Ijon"  It-  Strauss 

S.vniiiliony  In  K fiat.  No.  :t Sebiiinann  | 

Mrs.  Schumann-Heink.  who  was  an- 
nounced to  sing  at  this  concert,  tele- 
graphed Thursday  that  she  was  suffer- 
Ing  from  a severe  cold.  The  program 
■was  therefore  changed,  and  the  two 
pieces  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which 
have  been  already  played  this  sea-sou. 
were  substituted  for  her  arias.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  comment  on  tlte  char- 
acter of  the  music  or  the  performance, 
and  yet  I cannot  refrain  from  marvel- 
ing again  at  the  beauty  of  the  "Love 
Scene."  a beauty  that  still  seems  im- 
perishable. or  from  praising  the  per- 
formance of  the  Scherzo. 


The  Question  of  Program. 

It  is  a question  whether  such  a de- 
tailed poetic  explanation  is  of  advan- 
tage to  the  hearer.  If  music  with  a 
title,  or  with  sub-titles,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently suggestive  to  awaken  a sym- 
pathetic mood  in  a hearer  of  ordinary 
musical  intelligence,  or  in  one  wlio  is 
sensitive  to  impressions  and  yet  not 
teclinically  well  versed,  the  fault  is  In 
the  composer,  not  the  hearer.  The 
hysterical  annotator  who  finds  4n  each 
measure  a hidden  meaning  has  done 
much  liarm  to  AA'agner,  and  it  looks 
as  though  lie  would  injure  Strauss,  who 
is  no  friend,  they  say.  to  such  wor- 
shipers. "Death  and  Transfiguration" 
is  Strauss’s  title.  It  is  true  the  poem 
is  on  a fly  leaf  of  the  score:  hut  did 
either  poet  or  musician  expect  that  any 
one  would  attempt  to  fit  the  music  to 
the  poem  as  in  melodrama?  I do  not 
believe  it  for  moment. 

Strauss’s  Meaning.  ^ 

The  reader  is  put  in  a mood  by  the 
poem.  He  does  not  remember  every  de- 
tail. A man  is  dying;  he  fights  with 
death;  delirious,  he  is  a child,  a youth; 
he  again  knows  the  struggles  of  man- 
hood; death  is  at  last  tired  of  his  rem- 
iniscences and  finishes  him.  Death  is 
conqueror.  But  tlie  cry  still  rings  out 
even  in  this  age  of  materialism:  "0. 

death,  where  is  thy  sting?  ’O,  grave 
•where  is  thy  victory?"  For  death  is 
transfiguration  as  well  as  dis.solution. 
These  are  common  thoughts;  and  birth 
nnd  uie  and  death  are  common  every- 
day facts,  as  common  as  the  sunrise,[a 
mountain-chain,  the  ocean,  the  stars 
on  a wintry  night  when  no  wind  stirs. 
It  is  a good  thing  to  be  reminded  of  the 
transfers  and  promotions  worked  'oy 
death  after  this  fever  of  life.  And 
Btrauss,  the  poet  in  tones,  has  sung 
these  mysteries  in  a grand  and  lofty 
way.  not  by  trying  to  italicize  .with 
music  a realistic  description  of  a death- 
bed. Meaning?  Strauss  prepares  no  | 
examination  paper.  I doubt  whether  he  j 
and  hi.s  commentators  would  agree  a.s  , 
to  the  precise  nature  of  any  "typical 
theme.” 

The  Music  Itself. 

Each  hearer  is  his  own  analyst.  And 
as  each  hearer  is  an  individual  apart 
through  hereditary  infiuences,  environ- 
ment education,  calling,  his  analyfi'S 
must  necessarily  differ  from  that  of  liW 
neighbor.  There  must  be  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  the  effect  of  certain 


BPPI 

liilUi 

;5dt«i 


passages  of  detail;  the  more  sensitive 

n»- 


will  lie  moved  the  more  acutely;  the  m’ 
sician  will  couistantly  find  pa.«.sages  that 
excite  his  admiration,  when  the  layman 
will  merely  receive  an  impression  of 
something  big  and  wonderful;  but  all  I 
must  realize  the  beauty,  the  sadness. 
Ilie  terror,  and  at  la.st  the  triumphant 
grandeur  of  this  tone-poem,  in  which 
there  is  no  morbid  taint,  in  which  there, 
is  the  full  Justification  of  death.  "Char- 
nel house  music?”  Say.  rather,  the 
glorious  expression  of  tlie  ennoblement 
of  even  an  ordinary  life  by  deliverance 
throiigli  death.  The  hymn  that  chants 
the  end  is  solemn,  but  triumphant,  and 
in  this  iiymn  there  is  the  conviction  of 
bravery,  the  lielief  that  death  to  him 
who  has  fought  the  fight  is  the  apotheo- 
sis of  heroism. 

Schumann’s  "Rhenish”  symphony  has 
not  the  freshness  or  romantic  feeling 
of  the  other  three.  Cherubini’s  over- 
ture is  still  classical,  faultlessly,  coldly 
classical.  ‘ 


n !' 
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Nil 


Certain  Foes  of  Strauss. 

Richard  Strau.ss’s  tone-poem  was 
the  feature  of  the  concert.  Read  by 
Mr.  Gericke  with  the  utmost  care,  in- 
telligence and  sympathy,  and  played 
con  amore  and  superbly  by  the  or- 
chestra, which  is  undoubtedly  to  day 
without  a rival,  this  “Death  and  Trans-  j 
figuration”  made  a profound  impression.  ' 
There  wa.s  much  applause,  long  con- 
tinued applause,  but  the  close  atten- 
tion during  the  performance  and  the 
slowness  of  the  audience  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  intermission  were  a 
more  fitting  tribute  to  the  genius  of  tlie 
composer.  When  the  piece  was  first 


We  are  all  laiuiaar  vmui  prog  ra|^ 
books  of  various  kinds,  and  ° 

us  deplore  that  they  are 
a modern  necessity  to  appropriates  J 
sympathetic  dilation  during  a perform- 

anc6.  rtf 

AVe  are  also  familiar  with  pages 
the  printed  words  at 

whereby  the  hearer  is  able  to  tell 
is  going  on.  wheUier  the  singer  mumWe 
and  choke  and  chew  and 

French.  German,  or  Italian.  I ° 
mention  English,  for  it  is  now  a deao 
language  in  the  concert-rooim  and 
some  adventurous  soul  in  . 

novelty  .sings  in  English,  t e P 
text  is  still  necessary,  indispensable— 
Poetical  Mr.  Breakwell.  ] 

But  a Mr.  Breakwell-an 
name  for  a pianist-introduced  in  Lon-! 


“Her  presence  brought  memories  oi 


arti  'i„.  end  of  last  month  a sin- 
ly  ingenious  program-book,  If  Mr. 
burn’s  ciuotations  from  it  are  not 
,m-samples.  and  Mr.  Vernon  Black- 
burn is  an  honorable  man  as  well  as  a 
most  enchanting  writer. 

Mr.  Breakwell  went  to  the  poets,  not 
the  analysts.  Quotations  from  Koselll, 
Tennyson,  Byron,  Heine,  Longfellow. 
Shelley,  William  Morris,  Mrs.  Browning 
and  Mr.  Browning,  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  were  printed  in  elucidation  of 
the  composers’  moods  and  Intentions. 
The  pianist  played  Chopin’s  D major 
prelude:  the  quotation  was  ".t.nd  shape- 
less sights  came  wandering  by.”  Chop- 
in’s P sharp  minor  prelude  bore  this 
motto: 

Yet  still  liirough  her  sonl  there  wandered  past. 
Dead  phantoms  borne  on  a walling  blast. 

The  C sharp  minor  prelude  is  of  a 
differout  spirit: 

Dow'n  shower  the  gambling  waterfalls 
From  wanderiog  o'er  the  lea. 

Historical  and  Poetical. 

But  Mr.  Breakwell  was  also  historical. 
He  plunged  into  the  mass  of  memoirs 
and  rose  with  this  dusty  gem.  He 
remarleed  concerning  the  well  known 
waltz  in  D at:  ”It  is  said  to  have  been 

mprovised  by  Chopin  to  represent  the 
frantic  gyratory  efforts  of  George  Sand's 
log  to  bite  his  own  tail.”  And  the 
innotator-pianist  had  his  opinions  too; 
‘‘This  nocturne  is  unsurpassed  in  piano 
nu.sic  as  an  expression  of  that  sorrow 
(k  x'hlch  can  find  no  consolation  in  heaven 
)i  earth;”  which  put  the  hearer  in  an 
juenviable  position  unless  the  pianist 
peedily  brought  solace. 

Why  should  not  concert-givers  in  gen- 
•ral  follow  Mr.  Breakwell’s  example. 
Vn  Intrepid  singer  with  a polyglot  pro- 
rram  as  long  as  a bill  of  fare,  instead 
)f  favorable  press-notices,  made  wholly 
avorable  by  the  cunning  removal  or 
'iisapproving  sentences  and  printed  on 
:he  bapk  page,  might  characterize  his 
recital  by  this  quotation  from  Pope: 

All  hall  him  victor  in  both  gifts  of  song. 

Who  sings  so  lovidl.v,  and  who  sings  so  long. 

Or  what  more  appropriate  motto  for 
Chopin's  Funeral  March  than:  “If  you 

have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now.” 
This  motto  might  also  serve  for  any 
difficult  piano  piece  when  the  pianist  is 
not  technically  sure;  or  when  a singer 
relies  more  on  “intelligence”  and  "dic- 
tion” than  on  pure  intonation. 

Mr.  Blackburn’s  Comment. 

This  program  suggested  to  Mr.  Black- 
burn subtle  remarks  on  “the  whole 
problematic  question  of  criticism.  ” 

“Mr.  Breakwell  has,  in  a word,  proved 
) us  that  the  arts  are  so  separate— 

;he  arts  we  mean,  of  course,  of  writing 
ind  of  composing— that  only  by  the 
ntroduction  of  the  one  sort  of  mind 
s it  possible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
he  other.  Of  course,  you  have  excep- 
lons  now  and  again;  but  the  exceptions 
isually  are  concerned  with  the  actual 
innounoement  of  the  musical  Intent 
which  the  creative  musician  desires  to 
nake  clear  to  the  world.  Thus  Gluck 
n his  admirable  preface  explained  his 
iwn  mission;  Wagner,  too,  when  he 
lealt  with  musical  things  past,  present, 
ind  future,  was  but  endeavoring  to 
each  a public  that  should  appreciate 
lis  own  literary  attitude  toward  cre- 
.tive  art.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
he  musicians  have  been  silent;  they 
lave  been  content  to  sing  to  the  world 
nd  to  leave  the  beauty  of  their  art 
o others  for  interpretation.  Slight  as 
s our  approval  of  Mr.  Breakwell’s  gen- 
ral  appeal  through  the  avenues  of  liter- 
j.ture  to  the  art  of  his  choice,  we  cannot 
jelp  being  grateful  for  the  fact  that  he 
las  deliberately  drawn  a line  of  de- 
larcation  between  that  which  is  his  in- 
ivldual  ai't,  and  that  which  is  the  art  I 
If  another-.  It  is  a strange  thing,  in- 

led,  this  ambition,  which  leads,  on  the 
le  hand,  the  musician  to  desire  to  oc- 
ipy  the  tlirone  of  the  critic,  and,  on 
le  other,  the  critic  to  rule  over  the 
aim  of  original  musical  art.  The  union, 
such  union  ivere  possible,  as  of  course 
I nong  the  universal  exceptions  of  the 
orld  it  may  be,  vividly  reminds  one 
1 Dante’s  lovers,  Paolo  and  Francesca,  j 
1 Iftlng  down  the  stream  of  time,  meet-  I 
g and  separating,  the  one  for  ever  | 
le  creator,  the  other  for  ever  the  creat-  I 
’ft,  and  neither  recognizing  fully  what  ! 
le  vital  significance  is  which  belongs  ' 

■ the  other.’’ 

Handel  and  Haydn. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Handel 
ad  Haydn  Society,  acting  under  the  au- 
ipority  of  the  board  of  government  and 
;B3lsted  by  Mr,  Fred  P.  Bacon,  foi 
|jany  year.s  in  charge  of  the  musical 
ispartment  of  the  Boston  Herald,  is 
■^sparing  a commemorative  record  of 
w origin  a)»(l  doings  of  this  musical 
nizatioi'  as  a souvenir  to  be  pre- 
to  the  patrons  of  a concert  au- 


j houncSJ*ip||flKtr:ay^^|?Sn,ig.  Ai.o-.-lV  S 

tor  n''  -f  “I"','’'''™""’®"'  ‘’""ding  funti 
of  tho  Gamlel  and  (faydn  Society  The 

I executive  committee  feci  that  a bctler 
I knowledge  of  the  society,  its  purpose.s 
.’.hd  achievements  will  be  welcome  to 
f those  who  have  patronized  its  concerts, 
the  book  will  be  about  nine  indies  by 
twelve  incbes,  of  100  or  more  pages,  and 
in  addition  to  many  facts  regarding  the  I 
society  Will  include  reproductions  of  ■ 
I scenes  connected  with  its  earliv.  i,js 
tory,  documents  and  progr.'ims  associat- 
ed with  its  beginnings,  portrait-:  of  pres- 
ent and  past  officers  and  much  d.se  I hat 
will  undoubtedly  prove  of  ,’alue 

t'res.siUa  -'J-iiere  Is  ninong  ilie  di-ecks  .Achilles, 

.-1  belter  man  tliiin  Trollua. 


1 me  nose  aiid  the  jut  oi  iffi ' fot-efic  d de- 
I Clare  the  Idealist”  How’s  this?  The 
1 “jut  of  the  forehead”  may  be  all  right, 

[ but  somehow  a curved  tioso  and  ideal- 
ism do  not  sound  right. 


Ih.-  '.,rldi! 


■ I. 


Apropos  of  diess,  Mortimer  C’ollliis 
was  fond  of  this  “epigram”: 

While.  Black. 

Iv.cl  K.a? 

QK«  R.aS 

Kt.co  B.d? 

Kt.eT  Kt.bS 

Kt.do 

This  is  all  Greek  to  us.  Mr.  Collins 
set  down  the  problem  in  continental 
notation. 


Fandarua-AchUIes?  „ Oi-a.v,„„u.  a porter,  a i , , English  speaking 

rery  camel.  Germany  are  at  Wiesbaden,  al- 


“Guinevere”  of  the  Referee  says  that 
the  best  schools  for  English  speaking 


very  camel. 

Cre.ssida — Well.  Well. 

It  may  he  we  shiill  toiicli  the  Happy  Isles 
And  see  the  great  Aeliilles,  whom  we  knew, 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  agin  Homer. 

The  capitalist  a'eclared  war  openly 
against  the  poet  at  the  inauguration  of  at  Dresdci 

tlie  new  president  of  Stevens  Instil  nte  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  col 


though  Hanover  has  its  advantages  on 
account  of  the  pure  idiom  and  accent. 
’’Dresden  is  well  enough,  but  too  muc-lt 
time  is  wasted  over  music,  and  there 
jare  too  many  English  and  American 
jresidents  there.”  They  say  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  at  Dresden 


tlie  new  president  of  Stevens  Institute. 
But  let  us  quote  his  very  words  as  re- 
ported, and  no  doubt  faithfully  re- 
ported. 

I think  for  one  thing  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  the  universities  to  banish 
the  antique  heroes  upon  which  they  have  been 
feeding  their  students  for  eeiiturles.  It  might 
have  been  very  well  in  past  ages  to  deify  snob 
scoundrels  as  figure  in  Homer,  hut  that  time 
has  now  passed.  (Laughter. I There  haye  been 
enough  heroes  and  heroines  in  this  countrv  to 
write  alxmt  and  perpetuate  without  filling  the 
minds  of  students  with  extravagant  tales  of 
mythical  ^agans.  A few  days  ago  I picked  up 
a book.  It  proved  to  be  Homer,  and  I tried 
to  get  some  enjoyment  In  re-reading  it.  It  was 
no  use.  When  I read  of  Achilles  praying  for 
the  success  of  his  country’s  enemies  because 
his  own  schemes  went  wrong,  it  was  too  much 
for  me.  and  I put  the  book  away.” 

The.se  are  bitter  words  against  our 
old  friend  Achilles— Ash-heels,  as  Bret 
Harte’s  man  used  to  call  him.  But  for 
a long  time  there  have  been  differences 
of  opinion  about  him,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  quotations  at  the  head  of  this 
column,  or  by  turning  to  the  strange 
and  fascinating  stories  told  by  post- 
Homeric  gossip-mongers.  Men  have 
1 fiercely  disputed  concerning  his  birth, 
j life,  loves,  death  and  present  condition. 

I Homer  landed  him  safe  in  Hades, 
where  Ulysses  saw  him,  and  Achilles,  iri 
j doleful  dumps,  told  him  he  had  rather 
serve  a swain  for  hire  on  earth  than 
sway  the  imperial  throne  of  all  the 


onies  are  much  smaller  than  in  years 
past;  court  troubles  have  cast  a gloom 
over  the  town,  and  business  suffers. 


j We  read  that  certain  strikers  used  bot- 
tles as  missiles,  “a  shower  of  ’oottles.” 
The  celebrated  pirate.  Captain  Edward 
England,  was  once  boatswain  to  one 
Skinner,  master  of  the  Cadogan  of 
Bristol.  -As  pirate,  he  captured  this  ves- 
sel, and  when  he  recognized  his  did 
captain  he  proceeded  to  entertain  him. 
He  and  his  comrades  tied  Skinner  fast 
to  the  windlass,  “and  pelted  him  with 
glass  bottles  until  they  cut  him  in  a 
shocking  manner,  then  whipped  him 
about  the  deck  until  they  were  quite 
fatigued,  remaining  deaf  to  all  his  pray- 
ers and  entreaties:  and  at  last  in  an  in- 
sulting tone  England  observed  that  as 
he  had  been  a good  master  to  his  men, 
he  should  have  an  easy  death,  and  upon 
this  shot  him  through  the  head.”  But 
you  should  see  the  picture;  you  should 
study  the  glee  of  the  pirates  and  the 
dismay  of  Skinner.  ’Tis  a rude  cut,  but 
there  is  force:  there  is  the  impression 
of  many  bottles  thrown  with  unerring 
aim;  poor  Skinner  is,  indeed,  a sight. 

f ■ ■ f ^ > 

"Paraiiise  Lost”  as  Sung  Last  Night 
at  Symphony  Hall. 

Paiadise  Dost,”  a dramatic  oratorio 
in  four  parts,  text  by  Edouard  Blau 


dead,  others  put  him  on  the  island  « Parts,  text  by  Edouard  Blau 

Achillea  with  Iphigenia,  Medea  or  Hel  Milton’s  poem),  English 

en  of  Troy  for  wife;  and  Phiiostratus'I^!!®'7v  i"^- 

says:  “Such  strangers  as  landed  in  that  *<  ^ was  produced  for  the  first 

i.sland  who  would  not  set  sail  in  th-  country  by  the  Handel  and 


day  time  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
on  board  of  their  ships,  where  they 
were  visited  by  Achilles,  and  Helen,  who 
caroused  with  them,  and  sang  not  only 
their  own  amours,  but  the  verses  of 
Homer.  Pleasant  evenings  on  the  isl- 
those  who 
which 

filled  them  witli  admiration  intermixed 
^f  horsera’  T’’"  ^ 

cries  as  of  soldiers^engaged^in^  battf'^  th  Journal  a week  ago  Sunday,  and 
But  we  are  getting  farthe^  Lr  f M i ® concerning  Uie  first  per- 

. ? l-aither  and  farther  formance  at  Paris  were  then  related 


Haydn  Society  last  night  at  Symphony 
Hall.  Mr.  Mollenhaucr  conducted;  Mr. 
Tucker  was  the  organist;  Mr.  Rotli  was 
the  conceit  master.  Tlie  solo  singers 
were  Camille  Seygard,  Louise  Homer, 
Andreas  Dippel,  Emilio  de  Gogorza, 
Stephen  Townsend.  Marcel  Journet! 
There  was  a very  large  audience. 


The  Oratorio  Itself. 

The  plan  of  this  work  was  described 


bll^fr^T  the  indefatiga- 

ble friend  of  architects. 


Was  it  worth  while  for  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  at  this  late  day  to  spend 
labor,  time  and  money  on  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a work? 

It  is  true  that  Dubois  with  tliis  ora- 


vp^r«-'/-  princely  gift.s  to  uni- 

must  go?  °i<.  this  ora- 

his  breast  n.  I fieep-rooted  in  tono  took  the  prize  in  1878  offered  bv 

buhb^nTover  oT " circumstance 

ver  oi  a moment?  is  not  a guarantee  of  value;  on  the 

contrary,  it  should  have  excited  the 


Mr.  Carnegie  reminds  us  of  Ensi»-n 
Northerton  in  “Tom  Jones.” 
tenant  say.s:  “Don’t  pretend  to  more 


suspicions  of  the  society;  for  prize  com- 
positions are  seldom  inspired  and  their 
hfe  is  as  that  of  the  ephemeridae 


*1  i.  A.:.  0.0  LJiai,  ui  ine  epnemeridap 

ton  I Norther-  Even  the  contemporaneous  critiesm  was 

Greek-t  have  heard  of  the  courteously  unfavorable.  Nor  has  the 

J'‘‘ojans.  though  perhaps  oratorio  any  standing  in  Paris.  It  is 
-you  nev’er  read  morvoixe  _ . . . . * 


you  never  read  Pope’s  Homer. 

savs  ""y  heart 

‘:a>s  Northerton;  * . * There’s  Thom 


merely  ticketed  as  belonging  to  Du- 
bois’s baggage. 

As  for  Dubois  he  has  met  his  reward 


as  of  o.  ’ -mere  s rnora-  o-^uuuis  ne  nas  met  his  reward 

Homo  • !*•  always  carries  a Painstaking  work  on  routine  compo- 

hlomo  in  hiss  _ cTfi/Av>c«  - _ __  J « . . ‘ 


‘iiwa.ys  carries 

Homo  in  In.s  pocket;  damn  me,  if  ever  I 
come  at  it,  if  i don’t  burn  it  ’ ” 


w viumjju- 

sitions  of  every  sort,  for  his  walking 
conscientiously  in  the  approved  path  of 
Routine;  he  l.s  now  director  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  This  reminds  one  of  the 

*v...  ^ ivuay;  Pupishment  that  fell  upon  two 

inj,  n lends  and  court  in  the  evening  Heme’s  foes;  “One  is  dead,  and  the 
, sy.m„  . other  is 


Zadkiel,  the  London  astrologer,  gives 
? «!!«!"*  «-v.ce  for  tod^y;  Vi.Tt 


is  still  professor  at  Gottingen.' 
Theatrical  and  Ineffective, 

This  Paradise  Lost”  docs  not  pretend 
to  be  a sacred  work,  and  tliere  is  no 


" evening. 

New  F r'*''®  pacts  of 

night-  i’’  on  Saturday 

and  wool,  '^’boor 

^ ing.  arfheylilre  f^  no 

during  the  day.  But  courthig  on  discussion  concerning  its  secred 

day  crowns  the  Lord’s  da v and  ^ ill  ® Bobinstein  called  his  “Para- 
fresh  remembrance  of  lovVn/  f the  . dise  Lost”  a sacred  opera;  but  it  is 
and  arms  cheers  the  laborer  on°Mo,°dl'’  nor  an  Opera.  Dubois’., 

morning  when  he  donrinl  wol^  ^ dramatic 

clothes.  rkln„  oratorio,  but  it  is  theatrical  rather  than 

dramatic;  a work  full  of  blatant  pre- 

A Londoner  says  of  Henry  Arthur  '"'‘thout  one  true  dramatic 

■■  cur4  Of  nit  ^°’'ld  fain 

put  fitting  music  to  the  war  between 
Satan  s army  and  the  Angelic  host,  give 


^dys  oi  -Hf'ur 
Jones,  the  playwright:  “The 


mtjsh  al 

afirony.  the  Lr'j^e.  tlr 

uid  li,  the  - qpturc.!  of  tli-  (ir^ . Io-.-m  j- - ' 
u>.  ii.,1,  mil,'.:  bi-  n crealor,  nml  poor  Du- 
nol.s  1;;  anything  biii  th  i.  He  is  a w.  II-  > 
grounded  musician:  he  knows  li,,....-  (,, 
write  ftir  voices;  he  experiments  .'i  iil-.li  ■ 
in  harmony  and  in  orchestra ‘Jen;  but  le-  I 
Is  \i-itlioiit  imagination  or  even  fam  v; 
and  what  can  sucli,  a man  do  with  a 
tremendous  subject?  His  .s.n-aplilm  in 
Heaven  .singing  a pretty  opereU.i 
ehnrus:  Ills  .spirits  in  Paiadl.se  jig  ami-  ' 
ably  ill  fi-8  and  sug.gest  a garden  part.,- 
In  the  Bois  de  Bnlogne.  in  which  a 
ballet  xtaniid  g-jve  additional  olea-aire  to 
the  looker.s-on.  The  orchesiral  introdu. 
tioii  to  tho  trio  of  fallen  angels  and  the 
i first  measures  of  the  same  trio  ate 
taken  from  (he  Scene  of  the  Duel  in 
Faust’  and  the  Iiearer  would  not  have 
been  surpi-i.sed  if  Uriel' and  Belial  had 
drawn  their  swords  and  rushed  to  the 
footlights.  There  are  passages  in  the 
iscene  between  Satan  and  the  l,o.st- 
■’They  shall  defy  the  Lord”- which  re- 
minds one  forcibly  of  operetta  scenes  in 
which  the  comic  ruler  h.a.s  liis  famous 
line,  -which  is  immediately  repeated  by 
Wit  friendly  chorus. 

Satan  the  Hero. 

j Of  course  Satan  is  the  hero,  in  the 
/oratorio  as  in  Milton’s  poem;  but  Dubois  j 
does  not  individualize  him.  He  is  any 
I melodramatic  villain  of  a baritone,  with 
scow-ls  and  high  F’s.  He  is  neither  su- 
perbly arrogant,  nor  malignantly  som- 
bre, nor  chillingly  subtle;  lie  is  simply  a 
baritone,  now  sentirnental,  as  in  his  de- 
scription of  paradise,  now  singing  very 
fa.?t  and  very  loud.  The  Archangel  Is 
the  cu.stomary  mezzo-soprano  with  stu- 
pid recitatives.  As  for  Adam  and  Eve, 
they  are  intolerable  persons,  dull  in 
prayer,  and  dull  in  amatory  raptures 
. Siegfried  and  Bruennhilde  are  mucli 
more  the  first  lovers  xv-hen  she  is  awak- 
I ened  by  tlie  hero’s  kiss.  But  .Adam  and 
Eve  hax-e  fared  badly  at  the  hands  o" 

- composers,  from  the  time  of  Haydn  to  I 
tliat  of  Ma.ssenet,  although  the  latter’s  1 
perfumed  cocotte  is  at  least  intere.sting  I 
and  the  fail  of  Adam,  xvho  listened  to 
Iier,  is  intelligble. 

Dubois  was  not  a young  man  when  lie 
wrote  thi.s  oratorio,  so  the  xvork  cannot 
he  pardoned  as  a youthful  offence.  He 
^ was  old  enough  to  know  better  But  it 
all  comes  back  to  thi.s:  He  has  no  imag- 
, Ination,  he  has  no  individuality;  lie  i.s 
I essentially  commonplace.  For  eccentrici- 
j ties  in  orche.stration  are  not  a mark  of 
origiuaiity ; and  in  the  whole  oratorio 
there  is  not  one  great  chorus,  there  is 
not  one  melodic  tliought  of  golden 
/beauty,  there  is  no  establishment  of  a 
mood.  Truly  a jejune  xvork.  in  botli 
inoi.sy  and  sentimental  p;issage.s.  Why 
idid  the  Handel  and  Haydn  exhume  i;  u 
this  late  day?  The  younger  Frcncii 
•school  w-ill  rise  in  angry  protest  at  the 
jmc-ro  thouglit. 

I The  Performance. 

The  chorus  sang  well,  witli  discrimi- 
fi-Un-e  energy  and  with  incisive  attack 
'Ihe  solo  singers  of  operatic  reputation 
h.:d  been  chosen  evidently  with  an  eye 
t..  the  box  office;  and  such  prudence  is 
i-iinimendable  in  tiii..  commercial  age 
The  foreigners  showed  a certain  ac- 
quaintance with  tile  Emgli.sh  l.anguure 
and  were  faithful  and  ind-ustrious;  but 
they  could  not  put  l/fe  into  dry  bones,  i 
jJr.  de  Gogorza  easily  bore  away  the 
lionor.s.  He  lias  a noble  and  dramatic 
^xoK-e,  and.  although  lie  was  given  last! 
/right  to  upward  and  dn-ivnward  slurring  i 
lii.s, poignancy  of  oxprc.-..si,>n  and  his  fi-.iAL 
Lileiiyery  made  one  lenient  to  this  fault  i 
irmch  apTJJauso  for  chorus’ 
conJuctur.  and  solo  singers.  ' j 

He  lay  dead  ou  tUe  cluttered  deck  and  stared 
at  tlie  cold  skies, 

ith  never  a friend  to  mourn  for  him,  nor  a 
hand  to  close  his  eyes; 

Bill,  he’s  dead.”  was  all  they  said;  “he’s 
dead,  ’n’  there  he  lies.  ’ 

The  mate  came  forrard  at  seven  bells,  and 
spat  across  the  rail; 

“Just  lash  him  up  wl’  some  holystone  In  a 
clout  o’  rotteu  sail, 

X’,  rot  ye.  get  a gait  on  ye,  ye’re  slower  ’n 
a bloody  snail!’’ 

^\iieu  the  rising  moon  was  a copper  disc  and 
the  sea  was  a stidp  of  steel. 

, Vi  e dumi>ed  him  down  to  the  swaying  weeds 
ten  fathom  beneath  the  keel; 

Its  rou;rh  about  Bill,"  the  fo'c’s’le  said; 

‘■we'll  have  to  stand  his  wheel. 

The  assistant  curator  of  the  New 
Vork  Zoological  Park  was  married  last 
week  to  a young  girl  who  “after  the 
ceremoiyr  startled  the  guests  by  coming 
in  from  the  dining  room  with  a pet 
seven-foot  gopher  snake  around  her 
neck.”  The  groom's  present  to  Hie 
bride  was  the  claw  of  a royal  Bengal 
tiger  set  with  diamonds  and  sapphires. 

We  were  surprised  to  read  that  the 
wedding  ceremony  was  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  father,  and  not  in  the  lion’s 


Pape. 


But  snakPR  have  been  worn  as  pets 
by  women  long  before  New  York  was 

on  the  map.  The  girl  of  ancient  Rome 
used  to  wear  a snake  as  a necklace, 
and  It  cooled  her  in  warm  weather. 
Martial  tells  us  tliat  Flacilla  or  Gla- 
cllla  was  thus  adorned.  The  women  of 
Pella,  once  the  seat  of  Macedonian  kings, 
nourished  large  snakes,  which  slept  with 
the  children  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  teased  or  trod  upon.  But  the 
Roman  girls  wore  cold  serpents  for 
ornament,  and  they  were  probably  small  | 
ones,  not  like  the  snake  of  Salammbo.  j 
It  was  a ca.se  of  "hove  me.  love  my  | 
snake"  In  those  old  courting  days.  | 
Mortimer  Collins  asked  whether  any 
English  girl  would  set  this  fashion  In 
midsummer.  "Pleasant  for  the  eager 
lover  to  approach  within  osculating  dis- 
tance. and  to  find  the  glassy  eyes  of  a 
snake  fixed  on  him.  its  forked  tongue 
Quivering  near  him!  This  kind  of  part- 
nership between  Eve  and  her  tempter 
Is  not  altogether  desirable.  ' 


pcbmpanlonabTe;  helpfiiT  to  young  mu' 
the  Incuraole  optimism  of  everybody.  ' wUh  advice,  encouragement  and 

Every  one  thinks  he  looks  five  years 


The  Bishop  of  Stepney  delivered  an 
address  on  "Clericalism"  not  long  ag» 
at  Sion  College,  and  provoked  the  copt* 
ment  that  they  are  but  little  things,  a.s 
a rule,  which  mark  off  the  parson  from 
the  people.  "Instating  tricks  of  man- 
ner, an  affectation  of  utterance,  the  as- 
sumption of  professional  superiority,  too 
little  readiness  to  behave  on  the  ordin- 
ary occasions  of  life  as  an  ordinary  man 
—all  these  tend  to  produce  a distrust  of 
the  clerical  temperament.”  This  may 
be  so  in  England,  although  It  would 
seem  that  the  admirable  le.ssons  given 
by  Anthony  Trollope  in  dlls  clerical 
novels  should  bear  fruit  by  this  time. 
And  were  the  bitter  articles  of  tVilllam 
Hazlitt  “On  the  Clerical  Character"  of 
no  avail?  Ilazlltt  objected  strenuously 
to  the  artificial  distinction  of  dress;  "a 
full  dressed  ecclesiastic  Is  a sort  of  go- 
cart  of  divinity;  an  ethical  automation.” 
And  to  what  did  he  not  object?  Read 
those  masterpieces  of  vituperation — they 
are  in  the  volume  of  political  essays. 


younger  than  ho  really  Is.  • • • No.  f 
never  caricature  women,  for  they  are 
uncaricaturable.  they  rtd  too  elusive 
and  they  have  no  features— and  if  they 
have  they  are  hideous,  and  it  Is  not  fair 
to  reproduce  tlieni.  The  difference  In  the 
sexes  in  that  respect,  and  from  the 
caricaturist's  point  of  view.  Is  re- 
markable. A woman  who  looks  absurd. 
Is  absurd,  while  a man  who  looks  ab- 
surd may  be  taken  very  seriously. 
All  the  women  who  have  Influenced 
the  world  have  almost  Invariably  been 
beautiful  or  attractive  In  appearance. 
Men  are  ugly,  and  you  can’t  have  a| 
man  who  rules  the  world  otherwise 
than  ugly.  Something  must  bo  out  of 
proportion.  That  Is  really  why  distin- 
guished people  are  caricatured,  because 
the  very  fact  of  a man  being  Interest- 
ing gives  some  sharp  turn  to  his  feat- 
ures. and  therefore  makes  him  carl- 
caturable;  while  the  man  who  has  never! 
done  anything  in  his  life  may  be  quite 
nice  to  look  at.”  ' 


money.  But  his  musical  speech  drips 
melancholy,  and  this  alone  will  prevent 
his  works  from  becoming  popular  with 
the  crowd,  for  his  melancholy  has  not 
the  heroic  proportions  or  the  intense  in- 
dividual note  of  Tschalkowsk.v's.  nor  Is 
it  relieved  by  the  striking  contrasts 
dear  to  that  master.  Furthermore, 
Chausson's  melodic.  l#.ie  is  not  often 
sharply  defined.  Jle  is  a man  of  the 
nuance  rather  than  the  bold  color. 


An  Australian  girl.  Eouise  Mack  (Mrs. 
J.  P.  Creed)  has  written  her  impressions 
of  England  and  English  people.  She 
went  to  Warwickshire  and  found  the 
men  and  women  like  the  vegetables  they 
cultivate.  ‘'Another  man  * • • is  like  a I 
carrot.  Instead  of  growing  brown  and 
knobby”— like  a potato  person  just  de- 
scribed—“he  is  long,  red,  and  coarse. 
His  chin  Is  like  the  heavy  end  of  the 
carrot,  and  his  nose  is  another  carrot— 
a short,  thick  one.  * • • The  expres- 
sion of  that  man  betrays  beyond  all 
doubt  what  vegetable  he  represents.  Of 
all  stupid  vegetables  a carrot  Is  the 
densest  and  dullest.  'Without  boiled 
beef,  what  is  It?  This  man  » • • could 
sit  alongside  boiled  salt  beef  for  days 
without  spoiling  the  picture.” 


Mrs.  Creed  is  fond  of  alluding  to  her 
"dear,  black  gums.”  her  "lovely  tall 
gums.”  We  hasten  to  add  that  she  re- 
fers to  the  gum  tree. 


We  do  not  object  to  the  uniform.  It 
serves  as  a safeguard,  as  a mourning- 
band  on  a hat  often  protects  the  wearer 
against  some  well-meant  but  disturbing 
I question  or  remark.  Nor  do  we 
I that  religion  suffere  Kiday 
I priggish  airs  or  holier-than-thou  speech 
i of  clergymen.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
old-fashioned  and  do  not  like  to  see  .a 
minister  lax  in  conversation  or  deport- 
ment. Sometimes  he  is  too  genial,  too 
eager  to  show  laymen  that  he  Is  a man 
and  a brother.  -A  man  should  not  for- 
get his  cloth,  whether  he  be  minister. 
I judge,  officer.  Let  him  wear  It  with 
I dignity  and  grace.  We  prefer  a mlnlst 
ter  who  Is  Ill-at-ease  In  club  or  any 
tent  of  the  ungodly  to  him  that  Is 
known  as  a "good-fellow"  and  a story- 
teller. 


What  is  the  best  name  for  a message 
by  wireless  telegraphy?  Waft.  Ether- 
gram.  Marconigram?  Some  one  suggests 
“Macrogram."  a distant  or  far-reaching 
message. 


THE  mm  PRTET 
AID  A FRENCH  NOVELTY 


Forty  years  ago  in  small  New  Eng 
land  towns  the  clergyman  was  the  most 
awe-inspiring  figure  in  the  street.  He 
took  it  upon  him  to  reprove  children 
who  were  too  noisy  even  in  the  most 
Innocent  sports.  He  did  not  recom- 
mend novels:  he  knew  not  the  inside 
of  the  theatre.  He  was  a "painful" 
preacher,  to  use  the  speech  of  old  epi- 
taphs and  memorial  pamphlets,  but  to 
him  the  world  was  as  Bunyan's  Vanity 
Fair,  and  It  behooved  the  righteous  as 
well  as  sinners  to  consider  their  ways. 
The  clergyman  in  our  village  was  over 
six  fe-t;  he  weighed  probably  230  or 
240  pounds;  he  rarely  smiled,  he  never 
laughed.  He  chewed  plug  tobacco:  bnti 
it  was  of  the  blackest  kind,  and  ho 
ruminated  rather  than  chewed.  -At 
stated  Intervals  he  took  supper  at  our 
house.  We  well  remember  th4  prellifv- 
Inary  scrubbing  we  underwent  the 
careful  Instructions  as  to  sobriety  In 
speech,  the  number  of  biscuits  he  con- 
sumed and  the  cups  of  tea  he  poured 
down.  He  called  all  boys  "Willy,"  and 
with  male  vanity  we  were  hurt  be- 
cause he  did  not  remember  our  name. 
We  were  afraid  of  him  then;  our  im- 
I pulse  would  be  to  run  If  we  should 
' see  him  new.  But  as  we  look  back 
;and  renieni|per  the  sombre  eloquence  by 
Which  we  were  impressed  In  scape- 
, grace  year.s.  the  literal  wrestling  in 
prayer,  the  walling  over  the  sinful  and 
the  stony-hearted,  the  austerity  of  his 
dally  life,  he  stand.-)  out  a more  heroic 
figure  than  the  popular  clergyman 
lolling  at  the  club,  tolerant  of  Idle  or 
loose  talk.  Interested  In  petty  gossip, 
disappointed  If  he  Is  riot  asked  to  tell 
the  story  that  was  so  successful  at  a 
worldly  dinner-party. 


The  program  of  the  sixth  Knei.sei 
concert  last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall 
was  as  follows: 


Quartet  in  ,A  major,  op.  30,  for  i>ia^. 

violin,  viola  and  'cello Cbaosson 

Variations  from  quartet  in  E minor I-oote 

Octet  for  two  violins,  viola,  'cello,  dou- 
ble-bass, clarinet,  bassoon  and  horn . Sebubert 


The  club  was  assisted  by  Mr.  .August 
Spanuth,  pianist  (music  critic  of  the 
Staatszeitung.  New  York),  and  Messrs. 


Characteristics  of  the  "Work. 

Chausson  in  tills  quartet  does  not 
seem  to  be  fully  master  of  himself;  he 
is  not  sufficiently  self-critical.  There 
are  episodes  that  are  two  remote  from 
his  main  subjects;  there  are  pa.ssages 
that  are  evidently  too  experimental: 
there  is  at  times  the  evidence  of  pain- 
ful manufacture.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
noble  in  the  work.  The  themes  are  not 
always  strongly  Individual,  and  there  are 
occasional  suggestions  of  admired  mod- 
els. but  there  are  motives  which  are 
frank  apd  passionate,  and  there  are 
moods  that  haunt  the  memory.  Of  the 
four  movements  the  third  "simply  and 
not  hurriedly”  seems  after  one  hearing 
the  least  distinguished,  the  least  inter- 
esting. There  Is  skilful  development  in 
the  first  movement;  the  second  move- 
ment is  poetic;  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  finale  there  is  a passage  of  uncom- 
mon beauty.  Now^  and  then  there  are 
moments  of  true  emotion;  but  in  spite 
of  the  excellent  qualities,  the  inherent; 
purity  of  the  wrork,  the  absence  of  ev- 
erything that  Is  common,  the  quartet 
does  not  seem  to  be  a well-rounded,  or- 
ganic, spontaneous  whole. 

The  Performance. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  French 
chamber  music  is  the  most  impressi  ' 
when  it  is  played  by  men  of  French  r 
Belgian  blood  or  training.  The  French  i 
feel  their  music  in  their  own  wajh  They 
feel  their  allegros  faster;  their  sentiment 
is  not  the  sentiment  of  outsiders. 
Rhythin  Is  their  birthright.  And  yet 
the  Kneisels  have  on  occa-sions  been  as 
fortunate  with  w'orks  by  Ce.sar  Franck 
and  d'Indy  as  with  chamber  music  of 
Beethoven  or  Brahms,  and  there  is  no 
higher  praise  than  this.  It  seemed  to 
me  last  night  that  they  had  not  fully 
made  the  spirit  of  the  composer  their 
own;  that  there  were  thoughts  of 
Chausson  which  were  not  fully  ex- 
pressed: that  the  players  were  not  as 
yet  sq  familiar  with  his  speech  that  it 
was  natural  to  them.  Mr.  Spanuth  is  a 
broad-minded,  thoroughly  equipped, 
brave  and  discriminative  critic;  but 
these  qualities  do  not  necessarilj-  enable 
him  to  interpret  Chausson.  However 
opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  itself  or  the  performane  of  it, 
we  can  all  agree  in  thanking  Mr. 
Kneisel  andJiis  associates  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
piece  of  chamber  music  that  has  excited 
attention  and  admiration  abroad. 

The  Quartet  gave  a fine  performance 


K.  Keller,  double-bass,  Metzger  (who  | of  Mr.  Foote's  pretty  and  unpretentious  ^ 
took  the  place  of  Mr.  Lebailly).  clarinet,  variations.  Schubert's  Octet  is  fast  j 


Max  Beer'oohm.  dramatic  critic  and 
caricaturist.  Insists  that  no  one  knows 
what  he  Is  really  like.  "Then  there  Is 


Debuchy.  bassoon,  and  Hackebarth, 
horn, 

Clhausson’s  Tragic  End. 

No  doubt  the  tragic  ending  of  Ernest 
Chausson's  career  gives  additional  in- 
terest to  the  music  he  left  behind  him. 
A man  of  large  wealth,  ne  devoted 
hlm.self  to  music,  and  worked  laborious 
ly  and  patiently  at  compos.Mon.  For 
a long  time  In  Paris,  his  home,  he 
was  known  only  to  a few  of  the  young- 
er school;  his  name  was  as  nothing 
to  the  mas.s  of  music-lovers.  Little  by 
little  his  music  was  appreciate  1 out- 
side the  brotherhood  that  hailed  Cesar 
Franck  as  leader.  Y.saye  was  Indefati- 
gable in  championing  his  cause  and 
bringing  his  chamber  works  Into  prom- 
inence. Nikisch  put  his  symphony 
on  the  program  of  one  of  his  Paris 
concerts.  Chausson's  opera  “King  -Ar- 
thur” was  accepted  by  the  opera-house 
at  Carsruhe— and  he  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  known  as  a true  com- 
poser. he  was  killed  by  losing  control 
of  a bicycle  he  dashed  his  head 
agairp>t  a stone  wall  near  his  country 
place. 

A Peculiar  Melancholy. 

This  piano  quartet  Is  characterized, 
first  of  all,  by  a melancholy  that  was 
peculiar  to  Chausson,  You  find  it  in 
his  symphony,  his  orchestral  and  violin 
pieces,  his  songs.  j.l  is  a melancholy 
that  a rich  man  could  afford.  There  is 
' no  trace  of  morbidness  in  it;  there  is  no 
' pessimistic  wail;  but  Chausson  saw  life 
, and  its  pleasures  as  a fleeting  show; 

' he  preferred.  In  music  at  lea.st,  to  look 
j at  everything  in  a subdued  light.  They 
I say  that  as  a man  he  was  cheerful  and 


growing  old  and  unendurable  for  con- 
cert use.  It  served  its  purpose  in  sim- 
pler days  when  chamber  music  was 
heard  in  the  chamber;  when  there  was 
light-hearted  thought;  when  the  social 
glass  was  on  the  table. 

The  next  concert  will  be  on  March  9. 


not  ready.  .An  hour  and  a half  Tfcter 
she  appeared.  "We  give  the  conversa- 
tion as  reported  by  the  Sun.  whose 
reporter  was  no  doubt  hidden  in  a vase 
or  In  the  grand  piano. 

"My  card  said  10  o'clock,”  he  re- 
marked. 

"But  that  means  12  in  New  York.”  ! 

"In  Paris."  the  Count  observed,  "It 
is  good  manners  to  accept  Invitations 
punctually  at  the  hour  one  Is  invited.”  i 

.And  he  went  home. 

.After  his  speech  we  do  not  see  1 
what  else  there  was  for  the  Count 
to  do:  but  the  rebuke  was  eminently 
proper.  This  saying  formally  one  thing 
and  meaning  another  Is  a symptom  of 
chromo-civilization.  Whether  the  ap- 
pointed hour  be  for  a ball,  a dinner,  a 
concert,  or  a funei'al.  the  performance 
should  begin  at  that  hour.  Otherwise 
words  are  without  meaning,  and  that 
which  should  be  formal  is  merely  go- 
as-you-please. 


r'. 

{Has 

j_nJol  I 
Kill! 


Mr.  Carey  of  Haverhill  in  the  course 
of  debate  shouted  to  Mr.  Stimson:  "You 
have  taken  the  last  refuge  of  a scoun- 
drel!” and  thus  accused  Mr.  Stimson  of 
patriotism,  if  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition 
be  iruf. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  amused  at 
t e 'iiought  of  football  as  a penal  of- 
fenc  in  South  Dakota.  "It  is  not  stated 
what  exactly  constitutes  football  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  but  we  suppose  it  Is  the 
American  variety  of  the  game.  In  which 
the  player  becomes  somewhat  like  an 
armored  train  padded  with  pneumatic 
buffers.  In  the  event  of  the  proposed 
bili  passing,  if  a man  even  collects  foot- 
balls or  looks  at  a shin-guard  he  will 
be  arrested  and  bound  over  in  a heavy 
bond  to  keep  the  peace  by  refraining 
from  football.  While  if  any  one  Is 
caught  in  flagrante  delicto  he  is  to  be 
fined  a thou.sand  dollars  and  suffer  im- 
prisonment for  five  years.  We  have  oc- 
casionally seen  Cup-ties  in  this  country 
which  have  resulted  in  one  or  more 
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players  being  laid  up;  but  at  present 
we  do  not  imprison  any  one,  not  even 
the  referee.  After  all,  there  are  advan- 
tages In  dragging  on  life  under  an  efteta 
monarchy,  instead  of  luxuriating  In  the 
invigorating  atmosphere  of  a free  re- 
public.” 


We  read  that  at  the  sale  of  relics  of 
Newgate  prison  last  week  “the  great 
I bell  which  tolled  the  death  knell  for 
j hundreds  of  the  condemned  was  pur- 
chased for  Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Hor- 


! rors  for  $500."  But  how  Is  this?  Th«  BW 


criminals  of  j’ears  long  gone  by  durlni 
the  midnight  hours  on  the  eve  of  thel 
execution  heard  twelve  strokes  of  a 
hand-bell  and  the  sexton  or  his  deputy 
of  St.  Sepulchre's,  near  Newgate,  chant- 
ed a dismal  rhyme  which  we  quoted 
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here  not  long  ago;  and  then  In  prose  ha 


told  them  (hat  on  the  morrow,  “the 
greatest  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre  will  toll  j 
for  you  In  the  form  and  manner  of  a 
passing  bell;”  and  he  called  on  them  j 
to  repent. 
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I It  Is  not  I.  it  Is  not  I 
Tliat  oroucb  beside  this  d.vlnff  fti'e. 

That  tells  how  all  iny  hoi>e8  expire. 

And  beait  and  heart's  lore  burnt-out  lie. 

—1  died  last  spring,  when  all  the  world  was 


new,  ’ 

And  buds  burst,  and  the  sky  was  blue. 

I died  where  I was  born  to  life  before, 

On  niv  love's  li|>8  and  on  bis  heart. 

He  gave  me  life  to  love  him,  and  once  more 
lie  took  it.  when  he  said  that  we  must  part. 


The  term  ‘‘me.aler”  has  a determined 
meaning  In  this  country,  whether  he 
eat  the  boarding  house  Sunday  dinner 
of  turkey  and  ice  cream  throughout  the 
year,  without  fear  of  cold  storage  and 
preservative  acids,  or  whether  he  room 
in  one  hou.se  at  a summer  resort  and 
"meal”  at  another.  But  In  England  to- 
day a "mealer ■’  is  one  who  drinks  not 
ale,  wine,  or  strong  waters  except  at  his 
meals.  A Londoner  knows  “mealers” 
that  do  not  de.serve  the  title:  "their  da> 
is.  as  the  Oxford  undergraduate’s  Sun- 
day is  said  to  be.  ‘an  imperceptible  glid- 
ing from  meal  to  meal.’  ” 

True  temperance  lies  in  not  drinking 
between  drinks. 


For  early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
one  Robert  Dowe,  a merchant  tailor  of 
London,  gave  one  pound  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  yearly  to  the  sexton  of 
St.  Sepulchre  "to  approach  a-s  near 
as  might  be  to  the  condemned  hold  on 
execution  eve.  and  admonish  malefactors 
of  their  approaching  end.”  This  bell 
of  St.  Sepulchre  tolled  when  the  cart  In 
old  days  started  for  Tyburn  Tree. 


In  those  brave  days  the  condemned 
was  given  at  the  Ijazar-House  gate  a 
huge  bowl  of  ale,  "his  last  refreshing  In 
this  life.”  When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
went  to  the  block  some  one  handed  him 
“a  cup  of  excellent  sack”  and  asked 
him  how  he  liked  it.  “As  the  fellow." 
answered  Raleigh,  "that  drinking  of  St. 
Giles's  bowl  as  he  went  to  Tyburn,  said: 
‘That  were  good  drink  if  a man  might 
tarry  by  It.’  ” 


There  was  a saddler  wno  refused  the 
bowl.  He  was  hanged  before  a crowd 
that  had  no  pity  for  such  a churl,  but  a 
reprieve  came  and  he.  was  quickly  cut 
down.  It  was  all  too  late.  Now  had  he 
quaffed  his  drink  leisurely,  he  would 
not  have  danced  in  air. 


Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou  was 
invited  to  a dance  In  New  York,  which 
by  the  card  was  to  begin  at  10  P.  M. 
He  was  punctually  at  the  house.  The 
hostess  sent  down  the  afternoon  news- 
papers and  the  message  that  she  was 


You  are  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
the  breakfast'  often  prepared  in  this 
I country  by  the  sheriff’s  wife  as  the  last 
meal  of  the  condemned:  coffee,  rolls, 
chops,  eggs.  'When  they  hanged  in 
front  of  Newgate  before  a crowd,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  governor’s  daughter 
to  provide  a breakfast  for  the  guests. 
She  was  famous  for  broiled  kidneys,  but 
most  of  the  invited  could  stomach  noth- 
ing but  brandy  and  water. 


There  is  a strange  fascination  in  the 
accounts  of  executions.  Do  you  recall 
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siiTfunb  spepcli  of  Thackeray’s 
forge  de  Barnwell  to  Emily  In  prison? 
en  Snoggln.  the  Turnkey  appointed 
o .sit  with  the  Pri.soner,  was  affected 
y hl.s  noble  and  appropriate  language, 
and  also  burst  into  tears.’ 

“Ha,  the  hemlock  cup!  Pill  high. 
•"  i');-  my  soul  Is  thirsty  for  the 

Infinite  Ciet  ready  the  bath,  friends; 
prepare  me  for  the  feast  Tomorrow- 
bathe  my  limbs  in  odors,  and  put  olnt- 
, meat  in  my  hair.” 

“ 'Has  for  a bath,’  Snoggin*  inter- 
posed, ‘they're  not  to  be  ’ad  In  this 
ward  of  the  prison;  but  I dussay  Hem- 
my  wili  git  you  a iittle  hoil  for  your 
'air,'  ’’ 


"Gns”  might  pa--  But  “Onsue”! 


We  du  not  ,.say  Hint  a man  to  be  a critic 
must  iieeessarily  be  a poet;  lint  to  lie  a good 
critic,  be  ought  not  to  be  a bud  poet. 


A wail  comes  from  New  York:  "Only 
a few  men  here  are  capable  of  success- 
ful safe-breaking.”  "Fairy”  McGuire, 
the  Cody  brothers,  "Micky”  McDonald, 
and  a few  other  artists— but  you  can 
count  the  names  on  two  hands,  and 
what  are  so  few  .safe-breakers  when 
there  are  so  many  sates?  There  is  a | 
rising  young  burglar,  who  not  long  ago  | 
was  in  the  employ  of  a safe  manufactur-  i 
er,  and  even  the  oldest  detectives  admit  | 
that  his  talent  may  develop  into  genius. 
“He  is  sure  of  a big  future  if  he  sticks 
to  it.”  But  how  often  has  genius  failed 
dismally  from  lack  of  application? 


I The  Emperor  'William,  that  restless, 
garruIo\is  person,  suddenly  left  the  ta- 
ble while  a band  -was  playing,  went  to 
the  music  stand,  took  the  leader's  stick, 
and  made  the  band  repeat  a piece  It  had 
Just  played,  but  he  insisted  on  a faster 
pace.  No  doubt  the  emperor.  If  he 
should  concentrate  his  mind  on  the 
task,  might  bo  the  Sousa  of  Germany: 
but  Ills  proper  calling  is  lliat  of  drum 
major,  and  we  are  surprised  lie  lias  not 
thouglit  of  assuming  a position  for 
which  be  is  so  admirably  qualified  by 
nature. 


wnlTc-.  It  is  true  that  tln-y  requi.i,  cfiti-” 
fill  study  in  the  preparation  and  skill 
in  the  delivery,  but  1 .should  not  make 
tills  appeal  to  Mr.  Witlierspoon  if  lie 
: were  simply  a singer  enamored  witli  tlie 
sound  of  liis  own  voice.  Tlien  there  are 
Russian  songs  by  StcberbolchefC,  Bala- 
kireff,  and  others,  with  German  words,  ■ 
which  are  dramatic  and  exceedingly  cf-  ! 
fective.  I 


well  known  to  our  oonoert-goer.s.  Mr. 
John  Young,  the  tenor  Is  a less  familiar 
name. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  when  the 
question  of  negro  suffrage  was  first 
considered  in  Congress,  Oliver  P.  Mor- 
ton, that  Republican  of  Republicans, 
spoke  long  and  earnestly  against  it, 
and  Ills  objections  were  based  solely  on 
political  grounds. 


It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  ol  the  decay 
|of  burglary,  which  was  once  justly  con- 
, isidered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
’ 'attention  of  the  naturally  gifted  has 
probably  been  diverted  by  the  prizes  in 
trusts  and  by  the  puissance  of  promo- 
ters. This  neglect  of  an  old  and  honor- 
able profession  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
i5„.  public.  Thus  there  is  indifference  con- 
,1  cerning  the  proper  spelling  of  the  tool 
‘T  "jemmy.”  We  observe  with  sorrow 
that  many  prefer  the  "i”  to  the  “e.” 
Do  our  children,  who  know  so  much, 
know  the  precise  meaning  of  “to  mill 
the  glaze”?  Could  they  tell  a "cutter” 

1 they  should  see  one  among 

Bhonsehold  tools?  Could  they  explain  the 
j ^jBperation  of  “chopping  up”?  Ju.st  what 
Bjs  a “burster”'’  Wlmt  is 
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In  all  age.s  and  in  all  countries  womeri 
have  donned  tlieir  bravest  attire  when 
they  went  out  to  meet  the  wooer.  Death. 
How  did  that  peerless  creature  Cleo- 
patra make  her  ending?  “But  when 
they  opened  the  dores,  they  founde  Cle- 
^ opatra  starke  dead,  layod  upon  a bed 
! of  gold,  attired  and  araied  in  lier  royall 
robes,  and  one  of  her  two  women,  which 
was  called  Iras,  dead  at  her  feete;  and 
her  other  woman,  called  Charmion,  halfe 
dead.  5nd  trembling,  trimming  the  Dia- 
deme  which  Cleopatra  ware  upon  her 
head.  One  of  the  souldiers  seeing  her, 
angrily  sayd  unto  her:  'Is  that  well 
done,  Charmion?  Verie  well,  sayd  she 
againe,  and  meete  for  a Princes  dis- 
cended  from  the  race  of  so  many  noble 
kings.’  ” 

.^nd  so  the  poor  seamstress  or  shop 
girl  in  Paris,  despondent,  forsaken,  tired 
of  life,  puts  on  her  most  coquettish  and 
alluring  garments  before  she  lights  the 
charcoal,  the  signal  for  her  lover. 
Death. 


ihep-itr  “ ^ 

hell  ii't  I 

ras  P’lr-  j Mf.  Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright. 


Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon,  a basso 
cantante  of  New  York,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wallace  Goodrich,  accompanist,  gave 
his  first  public  recital  in  Boston  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Steinert  Hall. 
There  was  a small  but  interested  and! 
appreciative  audience.  ! 


As  to  the  Performance. 

Mr.  Witlierspoon  lias  a naturally 
sonorous  and  agreeable  voice;  it  is  not 
j lethargic,  it  is  inclined  amiably  toward 
flexibility,  so  that  it  persuades  the 
singer  to  trill  and  indulge  himself  in 
oUier  feats  of  bravura,  without  invari- 
able success.  The  tones  are  too  often 
in  the  throat,  and  not  brought  suf- 
ficiently forward;  and  not  only  in  trills 
hut  also  in  sustained  passages  there  is 
at  times  the  suggestion  of  gargling.  The 
voice  is  of  such  manly  and  pure  quality 
that  the  hearer  regrets  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  singer's  tone-production. 
Mr.  Witherspoon  lias  evidently  paid 
much  attention  to  matters  of  interpre- 
tation. and  lie  is  often  fortunate  in 
catching  and  reproducing  the  mood  of 
a song,  'riius  his  delivery  of  "Feldein- 
samkeit”  was  most  beautiful,  and  that 
of  Hahn’s  "La  Paix”  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  emotional  taste  as  well 
as  by  a variety  of  tonal  colors,  a variety 
that  was  missed  somewhat  in  the  pre- 
ceding songs.  His  enunciation  in 
French  was  not  good,  and  during  the 
concert  there  was  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  voice  without  any  reference 
to  syllables.  The  average  bass  is  not 
conspicuous  among  the  Lord’s  creatures 
for  emotional  depths;  he  is  stalwart  and 
honest,  or  ponderous  and  dull— an  lion- 
est,  respectable  person,  addicted  to 
low  tones,  framed  and  planned  to  im- 
personate cardinals,  priests,  afflicted 
fathers,  indignant  kings,  or  tosspots 
and  malt  worms  who  praise  Bacchus 
and  Gambiinus  day  and  night  in  rum- 
bling song.  But  Mr.  Witherspoon  is 
emotional  and  often  discriminative  in 
his  emotional  display.  In  "Am  Meer" 

I he  was.  perhaps,  too,  too  .sad.  and  in 
"Rosmarin”  he  estabiished  a pathetic 
mood  before  either  the  maiden  in  the 
song  or  the  hearer  in  the  seat  was  pre- 
paied.  As  a rule,  lie  was  uncommonly 
successful  in  the  indn-idualization.  AH 
in  all  a singer  of  much  more  than  or-  I 
dinary  worth  and  one  that  gives,  when  ' 
at  his  best,  legitimate  pleasure.  I 


The  Bo.slon  Singing  Club  will  give  it.s 
.second  concert  tills  evening  in  Tremont 
Temple,  when  excerpts  fn  — unfamiliar 
operas  will  be  sung  by  local  singer.s. 

So  Patti  is  really  coming  again.  Was 
she  not  here  in  concert  in  October,  1S53— 
nearly  fifty  years  ago?  She  .sang  here 
in  opera  , Jan.  ?,  18G0,  as  Lucia.  A won- 
derful woman! 


Melba  is  signing  checks  in  Australia 
every  hour.  Each  liospital  has  had  a 
gift  of  $.500;  and  her  latest  present,  the 
latest  that  we  know  of,  was  to  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  attached  to  the 
University  of  Melbourne.  She  desires 
to  establish  a fund  for  poor  but  deserv- 
ing vocal  students.  The  Chancellor, 
Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Madden,  does  not 
look  favorably  on  the  proposition. 


A German  critic  says  of  "Anno  1757”  a 
new  opera  produced  at  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera  House,  Jan.  18,  "People  who  en- 
joy 'Charlie's  Aunt’  may  also  listen  to 
this  opeya  and  pass  a pleasant  hour.” 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  "Charlie's 
Aunt”? 


o(Hot*pashed  an  editor  because  the  latter’s 
:-is!  Thi  newspaper  had  referred  to  him  as  “Miss 
by  diirltj  jussie.”  Mr.  Thomas  said  that  he  saw 
boIM  lothing  humorous  in  the  allusion, 
nte  of  I Of  course  there  are  always  differences 
>f  opinion  concerning  the  precise  char- 
ctat- fceteristics  of  humor.  Artemus  Ward 
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jaid  of  his  Uncle  Wilyira,  "a  low  cuss,” 
^hat  he  filled  his  coat  pockets  with  pies 

^nd  biled  eggs  at  his  weddin  breakfast 
iven  to  him  by  my  father,  and  made 
le  cleigyman  as  united  him  a present 


my  father’s  new  overcoat,  and  when 
ly  father,  on  discoverin  it,  got  in  a 
age  and  denounced  him.  Uncle  Wilyim 
aid  the  old  man  (meaning  my  parent) 
adn  t any  idee  of  first-class  Humer. 


If  we  were  Mr.  Thomas  we  should 
ot  like  to  be  called  “Gussie.”  Did  any 
ae  so  trifle  with  the  Emperor  Augus- 


'The  familiarity  would  have  been 
orse  in  those  Roman  days  than  a poke 
the  ribs  or  a slap  on  the  shoulder, 
did  Horatio  presume  to  call  his 
dnee  “Hammy  old  boy;  I say.  Ham”? 


In  the  Elizabethan  days  there  was 
n Jonson  and  tliere  was  Kit  Mar- 
we.  but  we  do  not  hear  of  Fanny 
(aurnont.  Jack  Webster  or  Bill  Shake- 
eare. 


I'here  are  men  who  take  a pleasure  in  : 
lling  you  by  your  first  name,  whether 
u like  or  dislike  the  name  itself  or 
e action.  They  argue  that  they  will 
usiplease  yon,  and  they  attempt  to 
ow  by-standers  that  they  themselves 
good  fellows,  genials.  jf  you  are  a 
rnifled  person  by  weight  of  office  or 
rely  through  inexplicable  self-esteem, 
ly  are  the  more  insistent  in  the  fa- 
liarity.  They  are  of  close  kin  to  the 
n that  play  with  your  watchchain  or 
:t  an  arm  on  your  shoulder  while  they 
'e  you  with  a long-winded  story:  “I 
it  thi.s  for  yon;  it's  a good  one,  and 
en  I heard  it  I said  to  myself  I must 
it  to  .Tack  Ripper— he’ll  appreciate  it 
thank  me.”  And  you  stand  till  your 
3 ache:  you  wear  a fixed  smile  that 
eatens  to  break  away;  it  is. as  though 
said  to  him:  “Pour  on;  I will  en- 
e,” 


Nature  of  the  Program. 

The  program  was  polyglot.  It 
began  with  the  old  test-piece  for  legato. 
■Caldara’s  “Come  Raggio,”  a most 
beautiful  /Song;  Lotti's  “Pur  Dicesti,” 
which  is  seldom  sung  in  this  country 
by  a bass;  and  Handel's  sturdy  “Arm! 
Arm!  Ye  Brave!”  The  second  group 
included  Schubert’s  "Am  Meer,” 
Franz  s raging  “Gewitternacht,” 
Brahm.s’s  “Feldeinsamkeit,”  which  the 
writer  of  the  poem  did  not  like— he 
preferred  a setting  by  some  third-rate 
man— "Windro.se”  and  "Rosmarin”  by 
the  Norwegian  Sinding— the  second, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a folk  song, 
is  the  more  distinguished— and  Richard 
Strauss's  “Jeh  Trage  Meine  Minne” 
and  ”Kling”-the  latter  does  not 
"Klingen.” 


Ju.s.sie.”  No,  we  hardly  blame  Mr. 


Our  French  Neighbors. 

"Then,  as  is  customary,  attention  was 
paid  lO  our  volatile  French  neighbors, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
songs  chosen  were  by  no  means  inter- 
esting, nor  did  they  represent  at  ail 
the  younger  modern  school. 

There  was  Wekerlin’s  "Ghazal  Chant 
d Amour” — and  Wekerlin  is  a better 
antiquarian  than  composer;  Hahn’s 
"La  Paix,”  a monotone  tliat  is  not  so 
effective  in  itself  as  the  one  by  Cor- 
nelius, and  Hahn  at  his  best  is  merely 
Massenet  diluted  and  with  a little  more 
sugar;  Victor  Masse’s  "Chanson  du 
ble,  which  should  be  sung  in  oper- 
: eUa  by  a happy  peasant  with  a be- 
ribboned  hat  and  a practical  rake; 
and  a peculiarly  mournful  drinking 
song  from  Bizet’s  "Fair  Maid  of 
Pei  th,  which  in  tlie  opera  probably 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  one  that  has 
reached  the  despondent  stage  of  in- 
toxication when  he  hopes  to  be  saved. 
Elgar’s  “Pipes  of  Pan,”  Chadwick’s 
"In  My  Beloved's  Eyes,”  Tirindelli's 
‘Absent”  and  Hatton’s  "To  Anthea” 
formed  the  final  group. 

An  Earnest  Appeal. 

Why  does  not  thi.s  intelligent,  culti- 
\ated  singer  turn  Jiis  attention,  wlien 
he  wishes  to  sing  in  French,  to  songs 
by  truly  modern  Frenchmen?  There  are 
songs  by  Gabriel  Paurd,  Claude  De- 
bussy, Claudius  Blanc,  Henri  Duparc, 
Pierre  de  Breville  that  are  representa- 
tive, fascinating— in  ev'ery  respect  worth 


^Atla.st  Florodora”  lia.s  been  produced 
at  Paris,  and  in  French,  at  the  Bouffeis- 
Parisiens.  Foreign  journals  give  inter- 
esting details  concerning  the  perform- 
ance. There  was  a crowded  house,  but 
the  succe.ss  was  “qualified.”  The  stage 
was  too  small;  the  chorus  was  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  without  animation. 
"The  audience  was  franaly  astonished 
at  the  workmanship  of  an  English 
opera-bouffe,  its  sudden  transitions,  and 
its  seeming  inconsequence,  and  when 
the  heroine  suddenly  broke  into  song 
in  the  midst  of  the  action  the  audience 
professed  to  find  it  extremely  droll.” 


Mr.  John  P.  Runciman  gives  a sour 
but  amusing  description  of  Sousa  In 
London : 

"At  a Sousa  concert.  I am  given  to 
understand,  the  great  things  are  the 
Sousa  marches.  We  were  certainly 
given  plenty  of  them.  After  a piece  by 
some  le.s.ser  man.  Sousa  would  lightly 
descend  from  his  platform,  and  as  light- 
ly skip  up,  and  the  band  would  up- 
roariously break  out  with  the  ‘Washing- 
ton Post’;  and  this  done  with,  the  gym- 
nastics would  be  repeated,  and  we 
would  hear  some  other  thing  of  which' I 
do  not  know  the  name.  It  appears  to 
me  that  encores  must  be  easily  earned 
in  Mr.  Sousa’s  country.  In  this  retro- 
grade one  of  ours  the  audience  is  in- 
variably given  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing that  it  really  wants  to  hear  some- 
thing a second  time.  But  so  astonish- 
ingly nimble  is  Mr.  Sousa  that  he 
jumped  down  and  up  again  before  any- 
I one  could  clap  twice.  If  an  Engll.sh 
I conductor,  or  even  an  English  band- 
; master,  did  anything  of  the  sort  he 
j would  promptly  be  called  a humbug,  a 
I charlatan.  But  I suppose  customs  differ, 
j and  I must  add  that  if  we  must  needs 
have  encores  the  English  custom  seems 
I to  me  the  better  one.  And  though  Sousa 
may  scorn  us  as  a people  who  don’t 
: come  from  Chicago  and  have  not  been 
, fed  on  tlie  sacred  gospel  of  ’hustle,’  it 
may  be  useful  to  him  to  know  thaf  our 
■ custom  is  our  custom,  and  that  by  not 
doing  in  England  as  England  does,  in 
the  one  matter  I am  discussing-,  he  lays 
himself  open  to  misconstruction. 


Paulette  Darty  was  charming  and 
gave  the  characteristic  steps  of  the 
daugliter.  But  the  chief  success  was 
the  cake  walk  which  was  introduced. 
“The  'promenade  de  gateau,’  as  the 
French  translate  it  when  they  do  not 
attempt  to  render  it  in  its  native  tongue 
with  an  effect -that  somehow  resembles 
a word  in  Voiapuk,  is  danced  in  ’Floro- 
dora’ by  four  negroes  from  Virginia,  a 
French  Creole  and  three  English  girls.” 


The  double-sextet,  “Tell  Me,  Pretty 
Maiden,”  was  without  flavor.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  flirtation  is  a peculiarly 
Anglo-Saxon  form  of  amusement — love- 
making  i.s  such  a serious  business  in 
France  that  it  is  rarely  undertaken  as 
a pure  pastime— so  that  the  spirit  of 
j this  pretty  comedy  almo.st  vani.shes  into 
I an  empty  performance.”  The  costumes 
were  superb.  If  only  Arthur  Weld  had 
been  in  the  conductor’s  chair!  No  won- 
der the  success  of  the  piece  was  "quali- 
fied.” For  what  is  "Florodora”  with- 
out him;  he  is  "Florodora,”  especially 
the  double-sextet. 


“Press  notices  telling  how  Mr.  Sousa 
was  enthusiastically  encored  are  worse 
than  worthless  to  those  of  us  who  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Sousa,  from  our  point 
of  view,  never  allowed  lime  for  an 
encore  to  be  demanded.  As  for  the 
marches.  I Iiave  heard  them  in  miisic- 
Iialls.  pantomimes,  cafes  and  on  street 
orgmis,  but  until  last  week  I had  no 
notion  of  their  ear-splitting  blatancy. 
Now  I understand  why  Mr.  James 
Huneker  falls  back  on  Strauss  as  a 
calm  refuge.  After  one  hour  of  Sou.sa 
I could  have  fallen  asleep  with  the 
battle  in  ‘Heldenleben’  falling  sweetly 
on  my  ears  as  a soothing  lullaby.  The 
Americans  are,  they  themselves  state, 
a great  people  and  apparently  they  like 
great  noise.s.  In  no  other  country  in 
the  world  but  America  could  Sousa  and 
Ills  band  have  gained  the  reputation 
they  have  there.” 


This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Arthur  Whit- 
ing, who  was  a fellow-student  of  Mr. 
Weld  at  tlie  Munich  Music  School,  will 
give  a concert  of  his  own  works  at 
Steinert  Hall  this  afternoon.  Mr, 
Whiting,  as  a pianist,  has  been  addicted 
for  some  years  to  the  music  of  Johannes 
Brahms;  he  has  played  Brahms,  lec- 
tured on  Brahms.  eaten  Brahms, ■ 
preamed  of  Brahms:  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  will  bring  forward  some  of  his 
Dwn  works,  duets  and  songs,  a piano 

suite,  and  a song-cycle,  “Floriana,”  with 
words  by  Oliver  Herford,  which  has  al- 
ready been  sung  here.  Miss  Marguer- 
ite Hall  and  Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  who 
will  take  part  in  the  entertainment,  are 


The  Hoffman  String  Quartet  gave  its 
rsecond  concert  of  tlie  season  last  even- 
ing at  Steinert  Hail.  The  program  con- 
:.sistod  of  the  Haydn  B flat  major 
iquartet.  the'  “Dunky”  trio  of  Dvorak 
IMr.  Carl  Stasny,  pianist,  assisting), 
siiid  the  Schumann  Quartet  in  A minor, 
■opus  4.  No.  1.  Theprinled  program 
■displayed  a truly  formidable  array  of 
■movements— differentiated,  divided  and 
Kub-divided  to  the  last  shred. 

This  is  beside  the  question,  indeed; 
liut  tlie  first  glance  is  a bit  cheerless. 
..'Hid  is  it  all  necessary?  Ibsen  runs  to 
infliiiteslinal  stage  direction;  but  what 
of  that?  Contrast  Shakespeare. 

Tlie  Dt'orak  trio,  quite  a masterpiece 
ot  linear  detail,  ■was  the  feature  of  the 
eve:iing.  It  Is  a very  striding  thing— 
briliiant,  romantic  and  dramatic.  Mr. 
Stasny  seemed  in  good  vein;  although 
not  always  technically  faultless,  his 
work  was  generally  clean  cut  and  con- 


iiiB — ainiiess,  incons< 

^M’liiclng;  his  tone  and  phrasing  were  music.  Mr.  Whiting 
■often  beautiful.  Perhap.s  the  perform-  tively  emotional,  but 


tain  interest.  “La  Dansevise"  IsT  'for  thelmeme  or  Mr.  Volin  b)avid.son's'  eccentric 
most  part,  mere  mumbling  and  chatter-fand  unsavory  romance,  “Karl  Laven- 
ing— aimless,  inconsequential,  tlresomel  der  ” 


music.  Mr.  Whiting  was  never  dlstinc-  h -r-  i = 

tltul.  Perhaps  me  penoim-  tively  emotional,  but  his  former  works  ,•  * hii  ^ the 

ance  as  a whole  was  a little  too  down-  have  had  qualities  that  at  once  won  the  “Slmv 

right,  too  Americanly^stralgh«orward.  respect  of  the  thoughtful.  In  this  manu-  the  mmbrer/"or  “crying  carrots  and 

script  suite  he  rambles  on  aimlessly,  „ ^^omen  were  whipped  pub- 

and  with  an  apparent  contempt  even  ,,  , , 

for  euphony. 


The  Boston  Singing  Club.  Mr.  II. 


to  suggest  the  Slav.  But  it 
was  well  done.  The  matter  of 
volume  was  well  calculated  and 
evenly  proportioned;  Mr.  Stasny 
never  forgot  that  the  lid  of  the  piano 

^he^^rst  Tucker,  conductor,  gave  the  second  con- 

tlon  1)  deserves  special  comment;  the  cert  of  its  second  season  last  evening 
music  itself  is  gorgeous,  inspiring,  and  Tremonk  Temple.  The  program  con- 
It  was  delivered  with  .a  dash  and  spirit  excerpts  from  early  and  un- 

, good  to  hear.  operas,  including  works  of 

with  considerable  eclat,  and  was  heart-  familia.  operas, 

ily  applauded.  Gluck.  Handel,  von  eber.  Mozart. 

The  general  work  of  the  quartet  was  Rossini,  besides  those  which  shall  be 
conscientious  and  muslcianly;  both  In  gpgpifjgj  Three  numbers  from  Schu- 
general  affect  and  In  detail  It  showed  -Genoveva”  were  of  interest, 

earnest,  intelligent  preparation.  mann  s 

In  the  Haydn  number  the  instruments  in  view  of  the  recent  performance 
were  not  always  In  tune;  but  they  jj,  overture  by  the  Symphony  Orches- 
worked  Into  a better  understanding, 

mln"Qua“\raua7uh^  H no't  It  is  no  despicable  task  to  hear  with 

a little  prolix?  The  mind  maundered;  unjaded  interest  a long  progiam 
one  found  himself  dreaming  of  liome  g^^jy  niuslc,  even  under  the  most  favor 
and  family.  The  arousing  was  always 


Women  were  whipped  pub- 
licly in  London  as  late  as  1817;  and  has 
the  whipping  of  men  for  a common 
law  misdemeanor  been  formally  abol- 
ished? 


that  he  might  give'lt  the  free  use  of  the 
apartment  for  the  three  months  to  run. 
The  prefect  recommended  a highly  es- 
timable sempstress  with  a large  family, 
and  she  turned  up  “with  two  hand-cart.s 
filled  with  pots  and  pans  and  bedding." 
The  house  Is  in  a fashionable  quarter, 
and  every  tenant  has  given  warning. 
Mr.  Schwob  does  not  allow  the  semp- 
stress to  be  bribed  or  frightened  Into 
moving. 


I'll  0*” 

It  tliey 

r®  tie  i 
IJiM  ® 


wer.  n.t  mo.t 

. r 1.e  Vi  £i  fl  I A. —.AA  M ♦rtrt  IrtnC'' 


able  conditions,  and  the  conditions  of 


Think  of  the  suffering  endured  by 
Titus  Oates— who  received  225<j  strokes 
with  a whip  of  six  thongs— H,53'J  strokes 
in  all;  and  yet  lie  lived  to  receive  a 
pension.  -\nd  there  was  Thomas  Dan- 
gerfield,  convicted  of  libeling  the  King 
when  Duke  of  York,  who  was  whipped 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn.  AVhen  It  was  over 
and  he  half-dead  was  borne  to  prison 
in  a coach,  a jaunty  barrister  named 
Francis  said  to  him,  wickedly:  "How 
now,  friend?  Have  you  had  your  heat 
this  morning?”  Dangerfield  cursed  him. 
and  the  genteel  Francis,  angered.  t,hru.st 
at  the  poor  wretch  with  a small  cane 
I and  poked  out  an  eye,  so  that  Danger- 
[ field  died  in  two  hours,  for  which  Mr. 
' Francis,  barrister  of  Gray’s  Inn,  was 
properly  and  effectively  hanged. 


The  late  Mr.  de  Blowltz  once  wrote  a 
comedy,  a savage  attack  on  the  political 
and  fashionable  world  of  Paris.  He 
took  it  to  his  friend  Jules  Claretle  of  the 
Comedle  Francalse,  but  the  manager 
was  afraid  to  produce  it.  Would  not  the 
play  have  packed  the  theatre?  or  did 
Claretie  find  himself  among  the  charac-  ^ 
ters?  , _ 


lafeV  Pei-haps  the  Dvorak  piece  had  ex 
hausted  the  best  attention. 


Mr.  Whiting’s  Work  as  Heard  in 
. Steinert  Halt 


Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  pianist  and  com- 
poser. of  New  York,  gave  a concert  of 
his  own  works  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a large  and 
exceedingly  friendly  audience.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing was  assisted  by  these  singers;  Miss 
Edith  R.  Chapman.  Miss  Marguerite 
Hall,  Messrs.  John  Young  and  Francis 
Rogers. 

About  the  Program. 

Given  a mixed  quartet  and  a piano,  an 
Ingenious  composer  can  easily  work  out 
many  musical  pieces  and  programs,  ac- 
cording to  thff  interesting  laws  that  gov- 
ern permutation  and  combination.  Yes- 
terday there  were  three  duets  for  con- 
tralto and  baritone,  “Fair  and  Fair, 
“Love  Is  Life’s  Knd."  "A  Heart  for 
'lEveryone’’;  three  of  Kipling’s  ballads, 
“Dar.ny  Deever,’’  “Soldier,  Soldier, 
“Fuzzy  Wuzzy,”  set  to  music  for  a bari- 
tone: a duet  for  soprano  and  tenor,  "My 
Delight  and  Thy  Delight”;  two  suites 
for  piano,  “Suite  mo^erne"  and  “La 
I Danseuse’’  (MS.),  and  the  song  cycle, 
"Floriana,"  for  four  voices,  which  has 
been  sung  here,  and  now  requires  no 
comment. 

I am  surprised  that  Mr.  Whiting,  who 
has  been  ultra-fastidious  in  his  attitude 
• toward  art,  should  have  sought  inspira- 
tion in  the  brutal  ballads  by  Kipling; 
but  this  is  an  age  of  surprises,  and  Mr. 
Whiting  may  now  be  Inclined  toward 
the  strenuous  in  music  and  about  to 
go  in  for  thunder  and.  guns  and  all 
that."  I am  also  surprised  that  he 
chose  "Danny  Deever”  after  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  had  condescended  to  make  it 
popular  by  stealing  a half  hour  from  his 
study  of  Wagner.  Mr.  Whiting’s  "Sol- 
dier, Solldler”  reminds  me  of  the  cousin 


The  program  Itself  was  far  too  long, 
the  first  part  alone  lasted  almost  an 
hour  and  a half.  The  response  to  this 
objection  is.  how  shall  a performance 
of  this  nature  be  short  and  yet  compre- 
hensive?. So  let  us  turn  to  other  mat- 
ters. The  acoustics  of  the  hall  invite 
comment.  Much  of  the  sound  is  lost 
in  far  corners  and  aloft;  swallowed  up 
by  angular  '?!pace;  what  remains  is  apt 
to  be  warped  or  diluted.  The 


And  here  in  Boston  there  was  a whip- 
ping-post. It  stood,  they  say.  in  front 
of  the  old  First  Church  in  State  street 
and  afterward  near  the  West  street 
gate. 


The  Buffalo  Express  tells  of  a pleas- 
ant scene  In  court,  when  a bum  ap- 
peared before  the  magistrate  and  lifted 
uf)  Ills  voice  as  follows:  "Shouldst  thou 
s apL  sentence  me.  sire,  to  the  cells  of  yon 
oices  prison,  I must,  forsooth,  perish  ’ere  my 


the  best  of  “Proceed  with  thy  prattle,  fellow."  The 

chorus,  shrill  bum  proceeded,  and  ended  with:  "What 

fin^hTaud  torTum.  There  was  pi  a swaggering  bully  was  I in  days  ^f 

sounf  however  - witness  Gounod’s  war.  An’  thou  couldst  have  seen  ine 
"Queen  of  Sheba."  septet  and  chorus  then,  sire,  thou  wouldst  e en  believe 
(which  aroused  most  enthusiasm,  and  me  now.”  But  no  one  used  the  expres 


really  went  with  great  effect).  But  the 
contrast  between  the  two  factions  was 
distressful;  the  seven  voices  piped  plain- 
tively. only  to  be  fallen  upon  and  de- 
voured by  a monstrous  assault  from  be- 
hind. Miss  Fontarive  had  some  clear 
high  tones,  but  they  lacked  fullness 
and  resonance.  The  voices  were  simply 
ina,dequate. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was 
Schubert's  "Rosamunde  ” music,  given 
entire.  It  is  usual,  it  is  expected,  that 
the  opening  number  should  be  vaguely 
false  to  pitch.  But  what  in  the  name  | 
of  cacopliony  ailed  the  chorus  of  spirits? 
What  turmoil,  what  turgid  seething  of 
brasses  and  voices,  individually  and  col- 
lectively at  variance,  produced  that  lu- 
gubrious wail  of  doubt  and  discomfort? 
Chorus  of  spirits:  It  would  be  a singu- 
larly unseductive  band. 

The  performance  in  general  was  thor- 
oughly conscientious,  and  the  orchestra 
accomplished  some  very  good  work.  But 
the  task  was  a piteously  ungrateful  one. 
Mr.  Tucker  conducted  with  earnestness 
and  authority  and  won  much  hearty  ap- 
plause. It  was  obvious,  at  all  events, 
that  a good  deal  of  pleasure  was  given; 
and  as 

were  not  quite  fair 

and 


sion,  “By  my  halidom."  “Halidom,” 
by  the  way.  Is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
a battle  axe  or  some  other  deadly  "wee- 
pun,”  but  it  is  something  different,  very 
different. 


pretty  generally  a brand  of  shame  and 
ood  deal  of  pleasure  was  given;  ^ guarantee  of  very  inferior  quality.  A 
for  the  defects,  the  conditions  nation  without  invention,  a nation  which 

strives  to  obtain  a subsistence  by  a 
shabby  imitation  of  sterling  goods,  is 
not  likely  to  find  its  position  of  prosper- 
ity permanent,  and  for  this  reason  alone 


All  oon^tBl  runlshments  wliatsoever 


dler,  Solldler”  reminds  me  of  I^e  cousin  ,,  enshrinea  In  , g^eat  Britain’ can  afford  to  despise  Its 

or  friend  of  Artemus  Ward  who  once  Deg.aOlng  Him.  . European  rival,  whilst  it  is  still 


wrote  a ballad,  "A  Child  That  Died  of 
the  Measles.  Oh.”  in  twenty-two  verses, 
and  injudiciously  Introduced  a chorus. 
And  what  has  music  to  do  with  "Fuzzy 
Wuzzy.”  that  burst  of  Cockney  inso- 
lence? 


ibr.a 
ijtrol  01 

rally 

KBoforl 

lily  too 


"Merlin”  in  the  Referee  (London)  dis- 
criminates between  the  German  and 
the  Yankee  Invasions  of  England: 

"The  German  invasion,  such  as  it  is. 
is  an  invasion  of  shoddy  almost  pure 
and  simple.  The  Yankee  made  his  earli- 
est renown  on  somewhat  similar  lines. 
His  was  the  original  land  of  the  w90d- 
en  nutmeg  and  the  machine-made  oat 
of  wood:  but  very  early  in  his  mafciu- 
facturing  career  he  had  the  brains  to 
discover  the  great  fact  that  in  the  long 
run  no  dishonesty  in  trade  can  pay  a 
people.  Tliis  fact,  big  and  staring 
though  it  may  be,  has  not  yet  been 
found  out  by  a nation  which  prides  it- 
self above  all  other  things  on  its  philos- 
ophy. The  brand  with  which  successive 
chancellors  of  the  English  exchequer 
have,  found  it  worth  their  while  to 
mark  the  average  German  importation 
with  the  words  'Made  In  Germany,’  is 


The  Compositions. 

Mr.  Whiting  has  been  known  here  for 
some  years  as  a composer  of  high  aims 
and  super-refined  taste.  I believe  he  once 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  best  music 
in  a truly  musical  age  would  be  read 
and  enjoyed,  not  sung  or  played  by  nec- 
essarily imperfect  human  and  Inhuman 
instruments.  If  he  now  seriously  enter- 
tains this  view— for  Mr.  Whiting  is  an 
entertaining  talker— it  might  be  well  for 
him  in  future  to  present  each  member 
of  the  audience,  on  entrance,  with  the 
music  of  his  compositions,  which  might 
be  read  either  in  the  hall  or  at  home: 
for  much  of  the  music  of  yesterday  did 
not  give  pleasure  by  mere  sound.  Of 
the  duets.  "My  Delight  and  Thy  De- 
light.” with  words  by  Robert  Bridges, 
was  the  most  distinguished,  although 
the  Interpretation  of  it  was  mediocre. 
Mr.  Rogers  sang  Ine  ballads  in  a manly, 
stalwart  fashion.  The  prelude  of  the 
■“Suite  Moderne"  is  well  made,  and  the 
“Meiodle"  of  the  same  suite  has  a cer- 


uininistci  - - 

plained  because  there  was  no  appropn- 

The  French  and  German  carl  , again!  What 

will  not  let  this  pass  unno  . | gg^the  me  now  that  my  plans  have 

though  English  officers  " g' miscarried?  What  do  I see?  Ah,  yes. 

hush  the  scandal.  But  floggi  S ^ beloved  and  still  faithful 

for  years  one  of  England  s most  ^ „ 

ished  institutions,  ranked  v^lth  cricke  ^ 

and  the  Prayer  Book.  There  was  talk  the  other  day  about 


offered  his  apartment  trf  any  respectable 

sevenieemii  - .and  poor  family  during  his  absence.  It 

bly  of  onomatopoeic  formatlorr;  but  th^  appears  that  the  philanthropic  act 
practise  has  long  been  known  and  in  jg  vengeance  on  the  landlord, 

good  standing  in  all  classes  of  English  goh^-ob  gave  his  notice,  but  the 
■society,  from  the  criminal  to  the  arls-  landlord  refused  to  accept  It,  for  it  came 
tocratic.  Mr.  Buckle  did  not  disdain  to  days  after  the  trimestre.  Mr. 

I collect  curious  pamphlets  on  the  subject  then  moved  ifts  furniture  to  his 

which,  reprinted,  now  bring  high  prices  vl.sited  the  prefect  of  police, 

at  auction  sales;  and  flagellation  is  the  asked  him  to  find  an  honest  fafeiily. 


pet' 


FOR  SYMPHONY  PENSION  FUND. 


-t,J  the  generosity  of  Marcel  Schwob.  who 

T^hC  verb  **tO  flog  * WSi*  SlSUg  n or»\r  Wa 

seventeenth  century,  and  It  was  proba- 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor,  will  give  a 
concert  Sunday  evening.  March  1,  in 
Symphony  Hall,  In  aid  of  Its  pension 
fund.  The  programme  will  be  a^fol- 
lows; 

OTfrture.  “Leonore,”  No.  3 Beethoven 


Septet  for  trumpet.  Btrlngs  and  piano 

Salnt-Saena 


Svmphony  in  B minor  No.  6,  “Fathetlc" . . 

Taehalkowsky 


Siegfried’s  Paa.slng  Through  the  Fire; 
Morning  Dawn;  Siegfried’s  Voyage  up 
tho  Rhine ’• 


the  Rhine ’• Wagner 

This  will  be  the  first  of  the  concerts 
which  will  be  given  henceforth  yearly 
by  the  orchestra  for  Its  pension  fund. 
The  announcement  Is  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  significance  and  imjiortance. 


Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson  in  1881  in- 
formed the  Boston  public  of  his  inten- 
tion to  establish  and  maintain  a full 
artd  permanent  orchestra,  which  shomd 
offer  the  best  music  at  a low  price.  He 
reminded  the  public  of  the  fact  that, 
however  praiseworthy  the  attempts  to 
furnish  such  music  had  been  in  the 
past,  there  was  then  no  local  orchestra 
"such  as  may  be  found  in  all  the  large 
European  cities  or  even  In  the  smaller 
musical  centres  of  Germany.  He 
rightly  thought  that  the  essential  con- 
dition of  success  was  stability;  that 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  should  be 
able  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  the 
rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  organ- 
ization during  the  season,  with  the  a®, 
surance  of  re-engagement  and  continued 
service.  His  first  thought  was  of  an 


orcheTtra^^of  6o“  selected  players  who 
“^s.  In 


should  give  20  concerts.  In  his  an- 
nouncement he  named  the  first  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Henschel. 

Mr  Higginson  was  not  moved  from 
his  purpose  by  Inevitable  disappoint- 
ments, the  adverse  criticism  that  is  so 
easy  or  by  the  failure  of  the  public  at 
large  to  appreciate  at  first  the  noble 
generosity  of  his  plan.  He  knew  that 
time  would  vindicate  his  judgment  and 
reward  his  labors. 

Today  this  orchestra  of  nearly  a hun- 
dred men  is  famous  throughout  the 
breadth  and  the  length  of  the  land  by 
reason  of  the  high  purposes  that  have 
shaped  Its  musical  policy,  as  well  as  by 
the  brillia.nce  of  the  concerts  them 
selves.  The  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra Is  something  more  than  a local  In- 
stitution. the  pride  of  Bostonians,  its 
visits  are  dear  to  the  music-lovers  of 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and 
other  cities,  who  take  more  than  a 
passing  interest  In  Its  success  and 
glory;  Its  existence  is  a joy  to  all  those 
Interested  in  music,  professionals  or 
amateurs,  throughout 
reoutation  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 


and  its  high  rank  is  accepted,  not  ques- 
tioned, in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe 


Ihi' "iieraon  of  the  sufferer.  DegiaOlng  oiui.  | European  rival,  whilst  It  is  still 

they  degrade  us.  | necessary  to  watch  with  an  unlldded 

, .hat  the^e  !■=  excitement  | Argus  eye  the  sleepless  dragon  of  the 
No  wonder  tha  revelations  con-  American  opposition  to  our  Interests. 

cerffing''^floggffig'^  ^ punishment  for  Champagne.”  by  Perry 

..iibaUerns  found  guilty  of  social  or  Sugden.  which  is  now  running  in 

military  offenses.  The  flogging  is  ad-  England,  the  villain.  Lord  Sales,  wh« 
instered  on  the  bare  back,  “after  the  .^ears  a frock  coat  and  plug  hat,  playsi 
oval  of  all  the  clothing,  and  from  ^ .eeUo  solo.  The  instrument  has  not 
^f^to  forty  blows  with  a cane  are  given  been  associated  with  villainy,  but  the 
with  such  severity  tliat  the  lower  num-  of  scoundrellsm  to  which  Lord 

her  is  sufficient  to  draw  blood.  All  the[  ggies  sinks  is  typified  by  his^selections: 
ffleers  present,  even  the  most  intimate'  ' Mascagni  s Intermezzo”  from  “Caval- 
frlends  of  the  victim,  are  compelled  to  leria  Rusticana"  and  “Home  Sweet 
administer  their  share  of  the  blows."  Home.”  Yet  some  of  the  critics  cora- 


The  conductors  In  turn— Messrs. 
Henschel.  Gericke.  N“^>®ch  Paur  and 
again  Gericke— all  contributed  to  the 
final  result;  but  it  is  not  invidious  to 
say  that  the  high  state  of  technical  per- 
fection which  has  distinguished  the 
performances  of  the  last  12  or  Y®ars 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  Intelligent  and  In 
defatlgable  discipline  exerted  by  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  at  a time  'when  the 
character  of  the  orchestra  was  still  un- 
detennined,  to  his  zeal  and  courage,  to 
his  righteous  ambition,  which,  with  Mr. 
Higginson’?  aid.  recognized  no  obstacles 
“nd  knew  no  hounds.  The  first  aim  wm 
technical  perfection.  To  attain  this  nei- 
ther money  nor  time  nor  patience  was 

®‘But‘^wlthout  excellent  players,  without 
distinguished  players.  Plfked  “ik 

tuated  bv  the  same  spirit,  the  task 
would  have  been  wellnlgh  impossible 
The  members  of  this  orchestra  are 
something  more  than  parts  of  a huge 
machine  It  l.s  the  combination  of  so 
Sinv  individualities  obedient  to  one 
mind  which  controls  through  Intelligence 
-a.  combination  that  works  together  for 
a common  purpose,  for  a love  of  art, 
and  not  for  merely  personal  advantage 
that  sets  this  orchestra  apart  from 

others^  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  seen  and 
hpard  hv  SO  many  year  after  year,  have 

entered  into  The"flfe  and  thought  of  tjie 

® HazUtt"  wr^e?"‘There  is  no  class  of 
BO^tty  whom  so  many  Pe^ons  regard 
with  affection  as  actors.  It'S  ^teet  them 
on  the  stage:  we  like  to  meet  them  in 
the  stTeetsf  they  almost  always  recall  to 
us  nleasant  associations,  and  we  feel 
our’gratitude  excited,  without  .t^e  un- 

°be"  wri^Virtodly  of 
The  members  of  the  Symphony  orches- 

'^'^And  Hazlitt  added:  "The 

make  the  retiring  from  it  a very  senous 
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^‘jsliiPss.  It  glatic»'S  a mortifying  ro- 
Jloction  on  the  shortness  of  human  life 
niKl  the  vanity  of  human  pleasures.” 

I "The  members  of  the  orchestra  know 
that  they  are  not  necessarily  exempt 
from  the  accidents  that  befall  mankind. 
An  Injury  to  a linger  that  would  be 
I another  calling  removes  a 

violinist  from  the  ranks.  As  the  years 
go  by,  a wind  Instrument  player  loses 
control  of  lip  or  breath.  A slight  In- 
firmity may  Impair  usefulness.  What  Is 
the  unfortunate  man  to  do?  It  Is  gen- 
erally too  late  for  him  to  seek  another 
business  with  hope  of  success  Ho  has 
pven  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  his 
Instrument,  his  conductor,  his  employer 
and  his  avidlence.  And  even  the  most 
applauded  virtuoso  Is  mortal.  In  the  old 
Dance  of  Heath,  the  skeleton  pipes  or 
fiddles  to  the  musician  who  must  follow 
him. 

The  conductor  and  the  members  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra  now  purpose 
to  establish  a pension  fund.  They  pur- 
Pose  to  found  It  and  maintain  it  by 
their  own  efforts.  In  some  foreign 
cities  a city  government  or  a ruler 
[contributes  liberally  to  such  a fund. 
Here  the  players  purpose  to  help  them- 
, selves  by  giving  concerts  and  by  self- 
|1  taxation.  They  hope  to  have  a fund 
•ir.T  which  will  provide  for  widows  and  or- 
phans. for  the  disabled,  for  them  that 
pass  beyond  the  line  of  activity.  The 
rules  that  will  govern  the  acquirement, 
maintenance  and  disposition  of  this  fund 
will  be  framed  by  Uie  orchestra.  The 
i fund  itself  will  be  in  the  care  of  trus- 
j tees  appointed  by  the  orchestra. 

I The  members  of  the  orchestra  feel 
' that  the  existence  of  such  a fund  will 
be  of  great  value  to  themselves,  and 
therefore  to  the  public.  In  more  ways 
than  one.  The  players  will  not  be  har- 
I assed  by  thoughts  of  the  future,  by  the 
I dread  of  becoming  dependent  on  some 
, one  or  on  some  institution;  they  will  be 
knit  still  closer  together:  there  will  be 
true  and  abiding  esprit  de  corps. 

They  now,  with  Mr.  Gerlcke  as  con- 
ductor, and  through  Messrs.  Gerlcke, 

I Tlmothee  Adamowski,  Joseph  Adamow 


ptiio 


I i .nuatutj  w oivi,  .rt.ua.iiiu  w - 

ski,  Otto  Roth  and  Frank  Schuchmann 
as  a committee,  offer  their  first  concert 
" In  aid  of  this  fund.  Mrs.  Adamowski- 
Szumowska  has  graciously  offered  to 
play  the  piano  part  In  Saint-Saens' 
“Septet.”  The  programme  as  a whole 
is  most  attractive,  both  to  subscribers 
and  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  hear 
I the  orchestra  at  the  regularly  recur- 
ring concerts. 

The  people  of  this  city  will  surely  aid 
I the  members  of  the  orchestra  in  their 
' undertaking,  and  will  aid  them  gener- 
] ously  and  gladly. 

’ The  French  Journals  are  telling  queer 
stories  about  the  late  Augusta  Holmes. 

, One  gossip  wrote:  "She  had  all  the  ex- 
ternals of  woman,  with  the  strength, 
i confidence  and  authority  of  man.  She 
j sang— and  with  voice  roughened  by  the 
I smoke  of  cigarettes  (she  smoked  sixty 
a day),  she  took  possession  of  you  and 
< sent  a shiver  through  you.” 


TschiiikowsUy  saw  Miss  Rniytli  at 
! l.elpslc  In  1S8S.  and  dc.scribed  her  In  his 
dlar.v  ns  "a  tall  Hnglishwoman,  not 
'i  hiindsome,  but  having  what  people  call 
an  ‘expressive’  or  ‘Intelligent  face.’  Miss 
I Sm.vth  Is  one  of  the  compjirntively  few 
women  compo.ser.s  who  ma.v  be  seriously 
reckoned  among  the  workers  In  the  field 
of  music.  She  had  come  to  l.elpslc  a 
few  years  before  and  studied  theory  and 
composition  thoroughly;  she  had  com- 
posed several  interesting  works  (the  best 
of  which,  a violin  sonat.i,  1 he.ard  e.xoel- 
lently  played  by  the  composer  herself 
and  Mr,  Brodsky)  and  gave  promise  in 
the  future  of  a serious  and  t.'ilented 
career.  Since  no  Englishwoman  Is  wifli- 
out  her  originalities  and  eccentricities. 
Miss  Smyth  had  hers,  which  were:  the 
beautiful  dog.  which  was  inseparable 
from  this  lonely  woman;  a passion  for 
hunting,  on  account  of  which  Miss 
Smyth  occasionally  returned  to  England 
for  a time;  and,  finally,  an  ineompr,e- 
hensible  and  almost  pa.ssionate  worship 
for  the  Intangible  musical  genius  of 
Brahms.  From  her  point  of  view  Brahms 
stood  on  the  supreme  pinnaele  of  all 
music,  and  all  that  had  gone  before  him 
served  merely  as  a preparation  for  the 
incarnation  of  absolute  musical  beauty 
in  the  creations  of  the  Viennese  master. 

■ And  in  this  case,  as  invariably,  when  I 
came  in  contact  with  rabid  Brahmsites, 
I tormented  myself  with  the  question: 
‘Are  they  all  wrong  and  imagine  what 
does  not  exist,  or  have  I so  offended  God 
and  nature  that  the  “revelation”  pre- 
dicted by  Euelow  will  never  condescend 
to  bless  me?’  ” 


Miss  Smyth  is  the  daughter  of  an 
English  general.  She  studied  at  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  then  with 
Herzogenberg.  Her  string  quintet  was 
played  at  Leipsic  in  1884;  her  violin  son- 
ata in  1887.  In  1890  a serenade  for  or- 
chestra and  an  ov'erture,  “Antony  and 
Cleopatra.”  were  performed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace:  and  in  189.3  the  Royal 
Choral  Society  produced  her  mass  in  D. 
Her  first  opera  was  ‘‘Fantasio.”  which 
was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  and  Wei- 
mar. 


[he  will  cotnmTmf^Oiir  ncllon  and  your 
'reasoning  and  rai.'  c your  salary.  If  he 
, discharge  you,  he  frees  you  from  bond- 
■ag..;  for  who  wmultl  work  for  a)!  un- 
rea.sonahle  man? 

: Never  eat  oysters  in  a hurry.  To  be 
sure  timt  they  are  harmless,  you  should 
I put  the  .shells  in  a large  tub  of  cold, 
pure  Wilier,  and  let  water  run  over  them 
[ for  a few  minutes.  Then  drain,  give 
! them  fresh  water,  put  a large  lump  of 
salt  in  the  tub,  and  leave  them  for 
twenty-four  hours.  I’hen  pour  away 
the  lluid,  put  the  shells  in  fresh 
water  with  a little  salt  and 
handful  of  oatmeal,  and  leave  them 
foi'  one  day.  'Then  throw  away  the 
fluid,  cleanse  them  in  pure,  cold  water, 
and  the  oysters  are  “in  a perfectly  hy- 
gienic condition,”  and  ready  for  the 
fork.  'ITiis  is  the  only  way  to  eat  raw 
oysters.  To  be  sure,  it  takes  time;  but 
suppose  you  do  leave  off  work  for  two 
days,  is  it  not  better  for  your  employer 
to  have  a skilled  and  healthy  workman 
than  to  be  put  out  by  your  absence  on 
account  of  typlioid  fever?  The  employ- 
er mig-ht  himself  see  to  the  proper  prep- 
aration of  the  oysters,  but  how  many 
employers  could  be  trusted  in  such  an 
affair? 


Minister  Coccu-Ort\i  at  Rome  pre.scnt< 
ed  a divorce-bill  to  the  Parliament.  Hid 
children  with  others  are  educated  h.v; 
nuns,  who  hoanl  with  joy  the  other 
day  that  the  Holy  Father  would  bo 
pleased  to  see  them  and  their  pupils. 
[Each  child  was  presented  to  i.eo  XJII  , 

' who  was  most  kind  and  paternal,  until 
the  nun  pronounced  the  name  “Coccu- 
Ortu.”  Then  he  drew  back  and  was, 
ominously  quiet.  The  nun  said,  ‘But 
Holy  Father,  they  are  so  good,  so. 
pious.’  To  which  the  Pope  answered  s' 
“Well,  in  that  case,  I hope  they  wilT 
Influence  their  father  to  repent.” 


Today  is  Friday,  and  the  13th  of  the, 
month.  And  what  does  Zadkiel.  the 
London  astrologer,  advise  as  the  fitting 
conduct  for  the  day?  “.\void  females, 
-‘^.sk  no  favors.” 


Dr.  Tolman  in  New  York  is  trying  to 
arouse  the  citizens  to  the  necessity  of  a 
better  bath  service  by  showing  lantern- 
slide  views  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  Dio- 
cletian, Caracalla  and  Antoninus. 
Famous  baths;  but  did  Caracalla  and 
the  rest  of  ’em  have  antiseptic  .soap  and 
Russian  crash  towels? 


“When  Mr.  Baer  sat  down  he  was 
congratulated  by  hundreds  of  persons.” 

“Mr.  Harrow  was  surrounded ' by  an 
admiring  throng  when  he  temporarily 
suspended  his  speech  at  adjournment 
time.” 

But  while  they  talk— ye  gods,  how 
they  do  talk— what  is  the  price  of  an- 
thracite coal  in  Boston?  There  is  ora- 
tory here  over  the  coal  question:  but 

it  is  laconic,  pungent;  and.  'R'hlle  we 
approve  heartily  the  animating  spirit, 
the  verbal  expression  is  for  the  most 
part  hardly  fit  for  publication. 

This  week  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
cutting  off  the  name  of  A.  T.  Wolford 
from  our  subscription  list.  This  man 
has  not  said  a good  word  for  us  since 

we  have  been  here. Neosho  Fallf 

(Kan.)  Post. 


Mrs.  Roger-Miclos,  who  pleased  the 
New  Yorkers  when  she  played  a con- 
certo with  orchestra,  fell  flat  in  her  re- 


We  received  a pressing  invitation  the 
other  day  to  join  a “Madeira  Party” 
by  taking  “at  least  one  five-gallon 
demijohn.”  The  wine  is  to  be  “ol  I 
Sercial.”  The  cask  will  be  brought  in 
the  hold  of  a sailing  vessel  from  the 
island  to  “some  South  American  port” 
—observe  the  romantic,  adventurous 
vag.ieness- and  then  to  New  York.  This 
long  voyage,  the  heat  of  the  hold  in 
the  tropics,  and  the  rolling  of  the  ves- 


I Some  earnest  student  of  Shakespeare 

cut  out  the  whole  of  “Comedy  of  Er-  | 
rors”  from  “the  1623  first  folio,”  which 
the  Emperor  William  gave  to  the  Ber- 
lin Royal  Library.  The  most  surpris- 
ing detail  of  this  vandalism  is  the  stu- 
dent’s choice  of  a play. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  handkerchief  is  still 
as  a red  flag  to  the  steers  of  Texas. 
Handkerchiefs  have  before  this  made 
trouble,  as  in  the  leading  case  of  Des- 
demona. 


' Melba  is  not  singing  in  Australia  sim- 
, ply  to  show  her  joy  at  being  once  more 
[ on  her  native  soil.  An  unreserved  seat 
costs  $2.75. 


Bergerac.” 


What  extraordinary  subjects  some- 
times Interest  femaie  composers.  Here 
is  Miss  Ethei  Smyth,  now  in  New  York 

Which’' attack  all  along 
rwa.  nrnd^  /T  il  Z line  of  American  quick  luncheon 

it  was  produced  by  the  Emperor  s com-  counter.  We  hasten  to  correct  the  state- 
manch  aiad  as  some  say,  as  a favor  to  „ent.  There  is  “quick  lunch.”  but  a 
the  Lnghsh  court,  and  then  was  per-  ..qmck  luncheon”  is  an  impossibilitv 
formed  last  season  at  Covent  Garden.  ; a “o.cv.f”  -o  j i i 

A ,.v™  a '■ 

has  killed  a deer  and  a pedler  saw  him  

do  the  deed  and  hide  the  body  in  a well.  The  Child  Labor  Committee  of  New 
The  punishment  for  such  hunting  is  York  reports  that  the  occupation  of 
death.  lolanthe,  a haughty,  sensual  messenger  boys  is  “pernicious  and  de- 
, creature,  the  beioved  of  the  Landgrave  moralizing  to  the  highest  degree,”  be- 
who  owns  the  forest,  sees  the  forester,  cause  they  are  in  the  habit  of  standing 
takes  a fancy  to  him,  and  tempts  him  at  “hurry  up  lunch  counters”  and  in- 


LUC 

cital.  One  of  tha  critics  suggests  the,  . - 

instance*as  “a  probiem  for  experts  in<  , nn  t exceedingly.  ’ 

transmigration  of  tone  color.”  the  circular,  a boss  tioet, 

, , [,7  everything  is  romantic  about  Ma- 

lt looks  now  as  though  the  successor  delra.  Did  Robert  Macham  running 
of  Mr.  Grau  wiU  be  Mr.  Walter  Dam-  away  from  England  with  Anne  Dorset 
rosch.  so  that  there  is  some  chance  of  discover  the  island?  Washington  Irv- 
a revival  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  and[  jng,  Alcafarado  and  the  Abbe  Prevost 
of  an  early  production  of  “Cyrano  de  believed  the  story.  The  lovers  em- 


to  leave  his  sweetheart.  He  spurns  her. 
•.  j oh,  he  .spurns  her.  The  Landgrave 
■ I hears  of  lolanthe’s  to  him  unaccountable 

(taste,  and  naturally  does  not  like  it. 
The  pedler  comes  along,  accused  of 
tilling  the  deer.  He  defends  himself  by 
n f DOinting  out  the  forester  as  the  guilty 
.Li  ,"'®-  lolanthe  sees  her  opportunity;  but 
j [he  forester  will  not  save  his  life  by 
forsaking  his  sweetheart,  although  the 
latter  urges  him  to  forget  her.  The  for- 
ester is  slain  by  lolanthe’s  command. 
|lis  sweetheart  cries  out:  “Love  has  the 
ictor.v!  Sacred  Forest,  take  thine  own!” 
|.nd  sinks  lifeless  on  the  corpse.  The 
Itar  of  Pan  reappears  with  the 
ymphs  and  hamadryads  about  it  sing- 
'ig  the  chorus  of  the  prologue  about 
shortness  of  man’s  delights  and 
|heir  own  immortality.” 

Miss  Smyth,  of  course,  was  promptly 
|iterviewed  on  her  arrival  in  New  York, 
he  l;ias  a high  opinion  of  “American 
-eshness  and  receptivity.”  The  idea 
|nd  development  of  her  libretto  are  the 
ork,  she  says,  of  Mr,  H.  B.  Brewster, 

'n  American,  who  lives  in  Paris. 


dulging  in  craps,  cigarettes,  cocktails. 
But  the  “quick  lunch  counter”  is  named 
first  among  the  evils.  The  Lancet 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  “American 
quick  lunch  counters”  in  London  and 
says  “the  adoption  of  this  method  of  ' 
eating  will  be  a wicked  physiologicai 
step,” 

No  one  should  eat  standing  up.  If  you 
cannot  find  a seat  at  a railw’ay  restau- 
rant, take  your  pie  with  you  and  sit 
on  a trunk  in  the  open,  careless  of  the 
criticism  of  fellow-passengers,  who  are 
not  sure  of  themselves,  but  are  uneasy 
concei'ning  the  rules  of  good  behavior. 
Do  not  eat  your  pie  defiantl.v,  but  be  i 
as  unconscious  as  nature  in  an.v  one 
of  her  wonderfuliy  successful  opera- 
tions. 


barked  for  Spain,  were  driven  by  a 
tempest  to  the  island.  Anne,  seasick, 
was  taken  to  land,  and  there  she  died. 
The  ship  was  swept  out  to  sea.  Macham 
built  a chapel  and  buried  her  in  it,  and 
he  and  his  men  made  a boat  and  left 
the  island,  'They  were  cast  on  the 
-A.fric  shore.  Surprised  Moors  thought 
the  landing  a prodigy  and  sent  the 
whites  to  the  King  of  Castile.  Some 
say  that  Anne’s  name  was  either 
d’Arfet  or  Derby,  and  there  are  scoffer.s 
who  are  so  disagreeable  as  to  point  out 
that  Macham  or  Machim  died  in  1334, 
and  that  Madeira  was  discovered  in 
1419. 


Still  more  objectionable  than  the 
quick  lunch”  is  the  “electric  lunch.” 
Have  no  business  relations  with  a man 
who  is  familiar  with  such  places,  who 
has  so  little  re.spect  for  his  stomach. 
The  stomach  .controls  the  brain;  and 


I , “ T "^bat  confidence  can  you  nut  in  the 

^ ‘he  judgment  of  aii  electric 


It:''  i 


[ny  composer  would  give  10  years  of 
is  life  if  he  could  say  that  what  Mr, 
lewster  ha.s  done  in  this  piece  was 
is.”  The  Empress  Eugenie  is  a warm 
•lend  of  Miss  Smyth  and  paid  for  the 
rst  printing  of  the  libretto  of  “The 


lunheer? 


Not  IS  an  hour  enough  for  luncheon 
and  digestion.  If  you  are  a clerk,  or 
hour  and  % 

ail.  If  your  employer  remark  adverse- 


ui  j.ne  remarK  adverse- 

orest.”  The  Empress  is  fond  of  music  l'^'’  him  straight  in  the  eye-few 

Id  one  day  said  to  Miss  Smyth,  when  !®"’P>°yers  like  to  be  looked  at  squarely 
le  composer  was  playing  the  piano:  smile,  and  say,  “But  my  services 

■s  that  from  your  new  opera?  Then  | [''°‘‘h  more  to  you 
m afraid  it  must  be  bad,  for  I like 
so  much.” 


Ivnif  V,.,,  ..  ‘h®  added 

I ®l‘*hour.  If  hg  js  reasonable  man. 


Now  as  to  “old  Sercial,”  this  “winq  of 
our  grandfathers,”  as  the  circular  calls 
it.  The  vine  was  Introduced  from  Cy- 
prus in  1425,  but  there  was  no  cultiva- 
tion until  the  Jesuits  planted  the  finest 
; cuttiiags  about  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  (The  Franciscans  car- 
ried the  vine  afterwards  to  California.) 
The  best  kinds  for  wine  were  the  Mal- 
, vazia  Candida,  the  Bual,  the  Tinta.  A.s 
for  this  Sercial,  it  is  “unpleasant  when 
new,  and  made  of  a hock-grape  so  un- 
palatable that  the  lizards  are  said  to 
avoid  it.”  The  average  pipe  cost  In  the 
best  days  about  $250.  The  wine  went 
out  of  fashion  in  England  when  George 
IV.,  afraid  of  gout,  insisted  that  sherry 
was  a more  honest  and  wholesome  bev- 
erage. It  is  true  that  during  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  there  were  inferior 
growths  and  rank  imitations. 

Yet  there  was  a time  when  Madeira 
was  preferred  to  champagne  in  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
ton noted  in  one  of  his  books  about 
Africa  that  he  had  paid  $11  a bottle  in 
New  York,  and  had  seen  men  “kill  its 
aroma  with  ice  instead  of  gently  warm- 
ing it  like  Lafitte.”  In  the  early  sixties 
the  best  Madeira  on  the  isiand  cost  $550 
a small  pipe.  The  vintage  was  a simple 
affair.  The  grapes  were  trodden  under 
foot  in  a wooden  trough  or  in  a press. 

; The  must  was  stored  in  open  vats  for 
four  or  five  weeks.  After  fermentation, 
;it  was  drawn  off  into  fresh  casks,  clari- 
fied with  eggs,  gypsum  or  bullock's 
blood,  and  a gallon  or  two  of  brandy 
kept  it  from  turning  into  vinegar. 


A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Mis- 
souri Senate  to  make  it  a misdemeanor 
to  flirt  with  boarding-school  girls,  or 
spinster  principals  or  teachers.  “The 
last  two  classifications  were  added  to 
the  bili  in  order  to  prevent  the  charge 
of  special  legislation.”  What  a pitiable 
ignorance  of  human  nature!  Any  man 
of  experience  would  at  once  flirt  with 
a teacher  rather  than  a pupil.  There 
is  a desperation  in  the  coquetry  of  an 
! aging  teacher  that  is  irresistible  even 
to  deep  thinkers. 

Here  is  another  good  story  from  Mi-. 
Brookfield’s  “Random  Reminiscences.” 
His  father  was  dining  at  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Club,  with  Tennyson, 
Venables,  Rushington  and  others.  'Ten- 
nyson put  his  feet  on  the  table  after 
dinner  and  tilted  his  chair  “more  Amer- 
icano.” There  was  a stranger  in  the 
room,  and  they  remonstrated  with  the 
'poet  for  his  boorishness,  but  they  could 
not  move  him. 

“Do  put  down  your  feet,”  urged  the 
' host. 

“Why-  should  I?  I am  very  com- 
fortable as  I am.” 

1 “But  everyone  is  staring  at  you,”  said 
jthe  host. 

“Let  ’em  stare,”  answered  the  poet. 

“Alfred,”  said  Brookfield,  father, 
“people  will  think  you’re  Longfellow.” 

Down  went  the  feet. 


An  automobile  ran  over  a 3-year-old 
boy  in  a New  York  street  and  crushed 
his  right  thigh  so  badly  that  the  leg 
had  to  be  amputated.  The  owner  of 
the  automobile  gave  the  boy  a quarter. 
This  was,  indeed,  noble  of  him.  What 
business  had  the  brat  to  be  in  the  way'? 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  takes 
notice  of  the  fish  train  from  Vancouver, 
which  rushes  across  the  continent,  “its 
final  destination  being  Boston,  the 
headquarters  of  the  New  England  Fish 
Company  and  the  Billingsgate  of  Amer- 
ica.” 

’ Hitherto,”  says  the  Chronicle,  “we 
have  known  Boston — the  home  of  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  Channing.  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow— as  the  Athens  of  America 
and  the  centre  of  transatlantic  culture, 
literature,  taste  and  refinement.  To 
hear  it  described  as  the  American  Bil- 
lingsgate produces  a shudder  and  a 
shock.  But  extremes  meet  in  Boston  aa 
elsewhere.” 


We  heard  of  a Bostonian  who  lost  the 
other  day  a pair  of  gold  skates,  and 
found  them  again  in  a curious  manner 
at  Worcester.  There  were  ice  sports  in 
the  land  of  Henry  II.,  but  not  even 
the  King  had  golden  skates.  Some  of 
the  Londoners  slid,  others  rode  on  mill- 
stones of  ice.  “and  others,”  said  an  old 
chronicler,  “more  skilful,  flying  upon 


i Yellow  Book  published  an  unwholesoml  .-ti,.  iWRlelu  ". Taneleff 

’ caricature  of  an  audience  at  “Tristan  Conorrto  in  A mfnur  for  piano .Schumann 

'bones  o£  animals  fixed  upon  their  feet . and  Isolde.”  but  that  music-drama  still 
(shovlns  themselves  by  a little  staff>  ijyes  and  will  live  when  the  caricature  ' f > 
they  glide  as  a bird  fiieth  In  the  air  or;  is  looked  at  curiously  as  the  confession 
an  arrow  out  of  a cro.ss-bow.”  Some  j of  a brilliant  but  morbid  and  perverse 
of  these  skates  were  found  In  1843  when  I imagination.  There  is  not  in  all  Ibsen’s 
ovr-Qvntmn«  were  made  In  Mo'orgats  plays  one  line  that  is  as  vulgar  as  the 

Era’s  tirade;  for  Ibsen  is  never  vulgar, 
never  morbid,  never  foully  suggestive. 

His  tonic  may  have  a bitter  taste,  but. 


ejccavations  were  made  in  

street.  The  bones  were  supposed  to  be 
the  tibiae  of  the  horse;  the  lower  sur- 
face was  highly  polished;  one  end  was 
cut  to  resemble  somewhat  the  turned- 
up  piece  of  iron  that  was  once  common, 
and  at  each  end  a hole  admitted  a cord 
or  wire  to  fasten  the  skate.  Blade 
skates  were  introduced  into  England 
from  Holland  in  1060. 

And  the  chronicler.  Fltzstephens,  .set 
down  the  record  of  this  singular  amuse- 
ment on  the  Ice  as  practised  by  the 
Londoners:  "Sometimes  two  men  set 

themselves  at  a distance  and  run  one 
against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt, 
with  these  skates,  wherewith  one  or 
i both  parties  are  thrown  down,  not  with- 
I out  . ome  hurt  to  their  bodies,  and  after 
their  fall,  by  reason  of  their  violent 
motion  are  carried  a good  distance  one 
from  another.  Thus  do  the  young  men 
exercise  themselves  in  counterfeit  bat- 
tles. that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more 
strongly  when  they  come  to  it  in  good 
earnest.” 


Taneieff’s  Overture. 

The  overture  by  Taneleft  was  the  only 
work  that  was  not  well  known  to  the 
audience.  The  first  performance  was 
two  seasons  ago.  and  the  impre.sslon 
then  made  was  one  chiefly  of  orchestral 


His  tonic  may  have  a bitter  taste.  buL  ^ occasionally  gloomy  strength 
it  is  a wholesome  draught,  prepared  fori  overture  should  not  be  confoundet 


But  when  did  the  expression  "to  have 
a skate”  come  into  the  language? 

Some  one  says  In  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald:  "New  ideas  are  constantly  en- 
riching the  language  with  new  words. 
Some  of  them  come  into  general  usage; 
others  are  discarded  soon  after  their 
coinage.  Kipling  speaks  of  the  ’coolth’ 
of  the  evening." 

Yes.  yes.  But  "coolth”  is'  neither  a 
new  word  nor  one  Invented  by  Mr.  Kip- 
ling; it  has  a highly  respectable  age.  for 
It  was  used  in  English  literature  as  far 
back  as  1547;  it  is  in  Madam  D’Arblay’s 
Diary  of  1781;  Tom  Taylor  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  in  1863;  and  it  was  a favor- 
ite of  Sir  Richard  Burton.  We  are  now 
speaking  of  "coolth.”  that  is.  "cool- 
ness.” The  same  word  in  English  dia- 
lect means  "a  cold,”  the  malady.  The 
word  with  the  former  meaning  is  still 
common  in  English  provinces. 

Y ti  o'' 

-\n  Englishwoman  sent  to 

Weekly  this  description  of 


the  healing  of  the  nations. 

To  go  back  to  the  bone-and-corn  ques- 
tion. Why  are  some  simple  dishes 
thought  to  be  "common.”  not  even  to  be 
mentioned?  We  heard  a woman  de- 
scribe some  neighbors  lately,  as  "per- 
sons who  would  eat  rice-pudding,”  and 
we  are  not  sure  but  she  said  "puddin.” 
We  read  only  yesterday  that  the  Vice- 
roy of  India  as  he  sat  at  table  glared  at 
a dish,  and  then  glared  again  as  though 
he  could  not  trust  his  eyes.  "What  is 
this?”  A trembling  waiter  gasped: 
"Rice  pudding.”  Now  the  wife  of  the 
Viceroy  had  ordered  the  dish;  but  the 
Viceroy  frowned;  "Take  it  away; 
never  let  me  see  su-'h  a thing  again.” 
But  w-hat  Is  better  ihan  rice  pudding 
when  the  raisins  are  big  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them?  Queen  Victoria  was 
not  so  beastly  particular.  At  her  table 
apple-tart  was  served  on  a silver  plate. 


Some  of  the  Italian  critics  are  already 
hysterical  at  the  thought  of  Sardou  s 
“Dante.”  One  writes;  "Sardou  betrays 
historical  truth  with  the  same  insolence 
with  yhich  he  betrays  human  truth.  He 
who  presents  such  an  incredible  mixture 
to  the  English  and  American  publics 
must  be  firmly  convinced  that  the  race 
which  produced  William  Shakespeare 
has  irremediably  lost  the  sense  of 
art  ■ and  has  become  the  slave  of 
bad  taste,  in  a manner  really  hu- 
miliating and  shameful.  Would  he 
dare  to  throw  such  a mad  in- 
sult to  the  intellect  in  France  or  Italy? 
We  will  not  speak  of  Italy;  for  us, 
Dante  is  sacred.  We  do  not  want  him 
on  the  stage;  we  do  not  allow  him  to  be 
even  mentioned.  When  oabriele  d An- 
nunzlo’s  evocation  to  the  young  Dante 
in  'Francesca  da  Rimini’  was  given  it 
was  displeasing  to  all.  But  take  France; 
T.  P.’s  the  public  there  would  rise  against  this 

Madame  monstrous  speculation,  in  which  Dante 

Humbert,  who  is  now  appearing  at  Par-  jg  made  the  accomplice  in  a great 
is  in  her  great  part  of  Portia;  money-making  concern,  while  of  money- 

"I  cannot  say  that  Madame  Humbert  grubbing  he  was  so  Innocent.  The 
interested  me  very  much.  Her  manners.  ‘Dante’  is  repugnant  to  every  feeling 
like  her  face,  betraye  d her  peasant  and  principle  of  reasonableness  and  fit- 
origin.  and.  though  I knew  nothing  of  ness;  one  would  rather  think  it  a great 


Hv  ir 


j her  antecedents,  I always  thought  her 
! very  common,  as,  indeed,  were  all  the 
] Daurlgnacs.  Madame  once  caught  me 
i looking  at  her  when,  witn  the  assistan<’e 
I of  both  hands,  she  was  gnawing  a par- 
I tlcularly  luscious  chicken  bone.  She  ex- 
I cused  herself,  and  said  she  could  eat 
; quite  as  well  as  'mees'  when  she  liked!” 


Joke  than  a serious  attempt.  Were  I 
English  or  American  I would  consider 
such  an  impudent  attempt  as  an  insult. 


ii.  all  depends  on  -.le  size  of  the  bone. 

[ The  drumstick  of  a turkey  is  clutched 
firmly  by  a boy  with  both  hands,  and 
there  are  grown  persons  who  envy  him 
his  unconsciousness  and  freedom  from 
I conventional  scruples;  There  are  some 
I who  shudder  at  the  sight  of  a woman 
holding  coquettlshly  the  wish-bone  of  a 
' chicken  between  two  dainty  fingers.  We 
know  a Bostonian,  a man  of  fastidious 
taste  and  deep  thinking,  who  regrets 
, bitterly  that  whenever  he  eats  meat  of 
, any  kind  he  cannot  take  it  under  the 
barndoor  and  growl  if  an.vone  tries  to 
converse  with  him  or  even  looks  at  him. 


We  do  not  take  Dante  so  seriously  in 
this  country;  but  suppose  that  Sardou 
were  to  put  Browning  on  the  stage? 
Think  of  the  resolutions  that  would  be 
passed  by  the  Browning  Clubs  of  Hock- 
anum  Ferry  and  Pumpkin  Hollow! 


As  with  bones,  so  with  corn  on  the 
cob.  That  which  Is  admirable  in  the 
old  is  sometimes  repulsive  In  the  young. 
There  is  something  heroic  in  the  sight 
of  a matron,  the  mother  of  children, 
making  her  dental  way  intrepidly  along 
the  buttered  and  salted  rows,  with  the 
ear  clenched  In  both  hands.  These 
: hands  should  be  ringless,  for  diamonds 
! are  here  incongruous.  But  a young 
girl 

I 

• The  Era  thus  describes  an  Ibsen  au- 
dience in  London:  "An  Ibsen  audience 
' is  a study  in  morbid  physiology.  Pallid 
‘ spinsters  with  uneasy  eyes;  sickly  look- 
, ing  youths  with  effeminate  airs  and  af- 
■ fectations;  strange  hollow-eyed  old  men 
with  a suggestion  of  depraved  refine- 
‘ ment;  Socialists,  vegetarians.  pro-Boers. 

bromide-drinkers,  ego-maniacs,  solitaires 
1 and  superfluous  women— these  form  a 
I large  portion  of  an  Ibsen  audience  any- 
where." 

And  thus  is  Ibsen  coi.Jeiuned,  sen- 
tenced. hanged,  drawn  and  quartered. 
This  lying  caricature  is.  forsooth,  criti- 
cism of  his  plays.  Some  years  ago  the 


At  the  present  time,  when  rumors  are 
rife  concerning  the  existence  of  "rings 
for  maintaining  high  prices  for  the  food  , 
of  the  people,  it  is  interesting  to  see  | 
how  such  persons  were  dealt  with  in  the  j 
"good  old  times,”  In  1548  was  passed 
“The  Bill  of  Conspiracies  of  Victuallers 
and  Craftsmen.  " and  it  enacted  That 
as  of  late  divers  sellers  of  victuals,  not 
content  with  moderate  and  reasonable 
gain,  have  conspired  to  sell  them  at  un- 
reasonable prices  • • * if  after  the 
[ fir.st  of  March  next  any  butchers. 

brewers,  bakers,  poulterers  or  fruiterers 
' conspire,  promise  or  make  oaths,  they 
shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  £10.  or 
I twenty  days'  imprisonment  on  bread 
and  water;  for  the  second  offense  £30 
or  the  pillory:  and  for  the  third  offense 
£40  and  the  pillory,  with  the  loss  of 
one  of  his  ears.”  If  any  such  conspir- 
acy was  entered  into  by  the  Company  of 
Victuallers,  its  corporation  was  to  be 
dissolved. Dally  Chronicle  (I.ondon). 


The  overture  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  prc4ude  to  the  composers 
.opera  of  the  same  title.  The  themes  of 
this  concert-overture  are  taken  from 
the  opera— thus  one  is  associated  with 
Agamemnon's  guilty  queen— and  for  thU 
reason,  perhaps,  there  is  a certain  lack 
of  unity,  as  ■ though  the  composition 
were  In  the  nature  of  a pot-pourri. 
Taneieff  uses  the  resources  of  the  mod- 
ern grand  orchestra,  and  yet  how  far 
away  he  is  in  spirit  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  awful  story  which  inspired  the 
trilogy  of  Aeschylus.  He  heaps  orches- 
tral horrors  on  horrors,  yet  nowhere  1s 
that  mood  of  irresistible  fate  that  we 
find  in  Gluck's  overture  to  "Iphlgenia 
In  Aulis,”  with  its  primitive  orchestra- 
tion, The  apotheosis  is  frankly  decora- 
tive music  that  accompanies  the  pro- 
cession to  the  Acropolis,  good  theatre 
music,  which  might  easily  enlarge  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  stage-view; 

I but  in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  over- 
I ture,  there  is  no  poignant  tragic  note, 
to  remind  the  hearer  of  the  horrid 
meal,  of  the  father's  curse,  of  Clytaem- 
nestra's  or  Orestes  bloody  deed,  of  the 
avenging  Furies.  The  music  is  hypo- 
Russlan,  not  Greek,  in  essential  spirit. 

Mrs.  Zeisler. 

Mrs.  Zeisler  gave  a polished  perform- 
ance of  Schumann’s  concerto.  She 
played  intimately  and  as  the  sensitive 
musician  rather  .^.lan  as  the  flamboyant 
virtuoso;  and  thus  performance  and 
composition  were  thoroughly  in  har- 
mony. Yet  such  a performance,  ad- 
mirable as  it  was,  would  have  been  I 
more  beautiful  and  effective  in  a smal- j 
ler  hall,  where  what  Berlioz  called  the 
musical  fluid  would  enwrap  the  hearer. 
The  concerto  itself,  with  its  half-timid 
suggestions,  its  quietly  romantic  spirit, 
its  subdued  yet  questioning  expression. 
Is  for  a smaller  hall,  and  it  is  a pity 
that  such  confidential  disclosures  of  a 
composer  should  not  be  heard  in  such 
a room.  Vet  the  charm  of  Mrs..  Zeis- 
ler’s  performance  was  felt,  although  in 
some  passages  the  hearer  was  obliged 
to  meet  the  pianist  and  anticipate  her 
or  italicize  for  himself  her  language. 
The  Siegfried  Idyl  was  played  delight- 
fully. Beethoven’s  symphony  still  ranks 
among  the  great  masterpieces.  In  all 
modern  music  there  is  no  page  more 
thrilling  than  that  of  the  mysterious, 
unearthly  transition  from  the  scherzo 
to  the  finale,  and  the  preceding  pages 
are  the  triumph  of  absolute  music  over 
that  which  needs  .a  program  or  is  the 
translation  of  something  into  music. 
Here  is  music  that  was  not  suggested, 
but  it  suggests  that  which  can  only  be 
Imagined,  not  spoken,  not  painted,  not 
written  In  lofty  rhyme  or  pa.ssionhte 
prose. 


Tlie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conductor,  will  give  a 
concert  Sunday  evening.  March  1.  in  aid 
of  its  pension  fund.  The  program  will 
be  as  follows: 

Overture  Leonore  No.  3 Beethoven  j 

Septet  for  trumpet,  strings  and  pl- 

Qfif,  Saint-Saens 

Symphony  in  B minor  No  6,  "Pa- 
thetic”   Tschalkowsky 

Siegfried's  * assing  Through  the 
Fire;  Morning  Dawn;  Sleg"- 
fried's  Voyage  up  me  Rhine.. 

Wagner 

This  will  be  the  first  of  the  concerts 
which  will  be  given  henceforth  yearly 
by  the  orchestra  for  its  pension  fund. 
The  announcement  is  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  significance  and  Importance. 

I Mr.  aigginson  the  Founder. 

Mr.  Henry  I..  Hlgginson  in  1881  in- 
formed the  Boston  public  of  his  intention 


Some  think  that  the  personal  element  | to  establish  and  maintain  a 


in  the  name  given  to  modern  Inventions 
will  be  an  Incentive  to  discoverers  .Thus 
“herzography”  is  suggested  as  the  eu- 
phonious and  proper  word  for  the  art  of 
sending  wireless  telegraphic  messages. 


imNlSHT’SCONCBT 


The  program  of  the  fifteenth  Sym- 
phony ^oncert.  given  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  evening.  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor, 
was  as  follows:  • 


manent  orchestra,  which  should  offer 
the  best  music  at  a low  price.  He  re- 
minded the  public  of  the  fact  that  how- 
ever praisew'orthy  the  attempts  to  fur- 
nish such  music  had  been  in  the  past, 
thei'P  was  then  no  local  orchestra  such 
as  may  be  found  in  all  the  large  Euro- 
pean cities  or  even  in  the  smaller  musi- 
cal centres  of  Germany.” 

He  rightly  thought  that  the  essential 
condition  of  success  was  stabnity;  that 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  should  be 
able  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  the 
rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  organiza- 
tion during  the  season,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  re-engagement  and  continued 
service.  His  first  thought  was  of  an 


orchestra  of  sixty  selected  players,  who 
should  give  twenty  concerts.  In  his  an- 
nouncement he  named  the  first  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Henschcl. 

Mr.  Higglnson  was  not  moved  from  his 
purpose  by  inevitable  disappointments, 
the  adverse  criticism  that  is  so  easy,  or 
by  the  failure  of  the  public  at  large  to 
appreciate  at  first  the  noble  generohily 
of  his  plan.  He  knew  that  time  would 
vindicate  his  judgment  and  reward  his 
labors. 

Today  Orchestra  Is  Famous. 

Today  this  orchesti'a  of  nearly  a hun- 
dred men  Is  famous  throughout  the 
breadth  and  the  length  of  the  land  by 
I’eason  of  the  high  purposes  that  have 
shaped  its  musical  policy,  as  well  as  by 
the  brilliance  of  the  concerts  themselves. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Is 
something  more  than  a local  Institution, 
the  pride  of  Bostonians;  its  visits  are 
dear  to  the  music-lovers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  cities, 
who  take  more  than  a passing  interest 
in  its  success  and  glory;  its  existence  is 
a joy  to  all  those  Interested  in  music, 
professionals  or  amateurs,  throughout 
the  country;  its  reputation  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  its  high  rank  is  ac- 
cipted,  not  questioned,  in  the  leading 
cities  of  Europe. 

The  conductors  in  turn,  Messrs.  Hen- 
schel.  Gericke,  Niklsch,  Pauer  and  again 
Gericke,  all  contributed  to  the  final  re- 
sult; but  it  is  not  invidious  to  say  that 
the  high  state  of  technical  perfection 
which  has  distinguished  the  perform- 
ances of  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  is  due  chiefly  to  the  intelligent  and 
Indefatigable  discipline  exerted  by  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  at  a time  when  the 
character  of  the  orchestra  was  still  un- 
determined, to  his  zeal  and  courage,  to 
his  riglrteous  ambition,  which,  with  Mr. 
lllgglnson's  aid,  recognized  no  obstacles 
and  knew  no  bounds.  The  first  aim  was 
technical  perfection.  To  attain  this 
Vielther  money  nor  time  nor  patience  was 
spared. 

I For  the  Love  of  Art. 

' But  without  excellent  players,  with- 

out distinguished  players,  picked  men 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  task 
would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible. 
The  members  of  this  orchestra  are 
something  more  than  parts  of  a huge 
machine.  It  is  the  combination  of  so 
many  individualities  obedient  to  one 

mind  which  controls  through  intelli- 

gence— a combination  that  work.s  to- 
gether for  a common  purpose,  for  a 
love  of  art,  and  not  for  merely  per- 
sonal advantage,  that  sets  this  orche.s- 
tra  apart  from  others. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  seen  and 
heard  by  so  many  year  after  year,  hav6 
entered  into  the  life  and  thought  of  Uie 
suceeding  audiences. 

Hazlitt  wrote:  "There  is  no  class  of 

society  whom  so  many  persons  regard 
with  affection  as  actors.  tAte  greet 
them  on  the  stage:  we  Ifkc  to  meet 
them  in  the  streets;  they  almost  always 
recall  to  us  pleasant  ass.oclatlons;  and 
we  feel  our  gratitude  excited,  without 
the  uneasiness  of  a sense  of  obligation. 
These  words  might  well  be  written  to- 
day of  the  members  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra.  1 

And  Hazlitt  added:  "The  very  gayety 
and  popularity,  however,  which  sur- 
round the  life  of  a favorite  performer, 
make  the  retiring  from  It  a very  serious  | 
i business.  It  glances  a mortitying  re-  1 
flection  on  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
ain^he  vanity  of  human  pleasures.” 

"WTiy  Pension  Is  “Wanted. 

The  members  of  the  orc'ne.stra  know 
that  they  are  not  necessarily  exempt 
from  the  accidents  that  befall  mankind. 
An  InAiry  to  a finger  that  would  be 
trifling  in  another  calling  removes  a 
violinist  from  the  ranks. 

As  the  years  go  by.  a wind  instru- 
ment player  lo.ses  control  of  lip  or 
breath.  A slight  infirmity  may  impair 
usefulness.  What  is  the  unfortunate 
man  to  do?  It  is  generally  too  late  for 
him  to  seek  another  business  with  hope 
of  success.  He  has  given  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  his  Instrument,  his 
conductor,  his  employer,  and  his  audi- 
ence. And  even  the  most  applauded 
virtuo.so  is  mortal. 

: In  the  old  Dance  of  Death,  the  skele- 

I ton  pipes  or  fiddles  to  the  musician, 
who  must  follow  him. 

' The  conductor  and  the  members  of 
I the  Symphony  Orchestra  now  purpose 
I to  establish  a pension  fund.  They  pur- 
pose to  found  it  and  maintain  it  by 
their  own  efforts.  In  some  foreign  cities 
a city  government  or  a ruler  contrib- 
utes liberally  to  such  a fund.  Here 
the  players  purpose  to  help  themselvef 
by  giving  concerts  and  by  self-taxation 


:!ies, 


ircte' 


ey  hopp  to  Imvo 
'.’Idi'  for  widows 


i fund  wliic’li  " in  I culiil  iibovf  llio  ovowd  by 

, ,11,1,  orphons;  t"’' , i,  Djnpf  not  only  tho  truth,  a.s  most 

lu'  dl.snblod.  for  thoiu  that  pass  bo- 'i 
n<l  the  Ihie  of  activity.  Tho  rules 


'that  wfll  Kovern  tho  acquiromont, 
maintcnanop  and  disposition  of  this 
I fund  will  1)0  framed  by  the  orchestra. 
Till’  fund  itself  will  he  In  the  care  of 
trustees  appointed  by  tho  orchestra. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  feel 
that  the  c-'cistence  of  such  a fund  will 
be  of  sroiit  value  to  thern.selvos  and 
therefore  to  the  public  in  more  ways  j 
than  one.  The  players  will  not  be  har-  ! 
assed  by  thoughts  of  the  future,  by  the 
dread  of  becoming  dependent  on  some 
one  or  on  .some  institution:  they  will  be 
knit  still  closer  together;  there  will  be 
true  and  abiding  e.sprlt  de  corps. 

The  First  Pension  Concert. 

They  now,  with  Mr.  Gericke  as  con- 
ductor and  through  Messrs.  Gericke, 
Tlmothee  Adamowskl,  Joseph  Adamow- 
ski,  Otto  Roth  and  Frank  Schuchmann 
as  a committee,  offer  their  first  concert 
In  aid  of  this  fund.  Mrs.  Adamow.ski- 
Szumowska  has  graciously  offered  to 
play  the  piano  part  in  Saint-Saens's  sep- 
tet. The  program  as  a whole  is  most 
attractive,  both  to  subscribers  and  to 
those  who  are  not  able  to  hear  the  or- 
chestra at  the  regularly  recurring  con- 
certs. 

The  people  of  this  city  will  surely  aid 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  in  their 
undertaking,  and  will  aid  them  gener- 
ously and  gladly. 


of 

us  do.  jfut  the  whole  truth,  which  so 
few  can  afford  to  do.  • * • mg 

noble  candor  in  publishing  'The  Martyr- 
dom of  Man’  is  an  example  and  a model 
to  us  wlio  survive  him"— this  was 

wrilton  in  1S7G.  "And  he  died  calmly 
and  courageously  as  ho  lived,  died  in 
harness,  died  as  lie  had  resolved  to 
die.  like  the  good  and  gallant  gentle- 
man of  ancient  lineage  tiiat  lie  was." 

Only  by  reading  the  ancients  do  we  be- 
come fully  acquainted  with  tlie  wondrous 
schemes  of  nature.  Thus  Bernardin-  do 
Saint-Rjerre  tells  us  that  nature  divided 
the  melon  into  slices  so  that  it  could  be 
eaten  by  a family;  but  tlie  pumpkin  is 
larger  and  can  pcrliaps  he  eaten  with 
one’s  neighbors.  See  his  "Etudes  de  la 
Nature.” 

This  reminds  us  of  a sentence  of,  tlie 
Bishop  of  Metz  in  ISfti:  "The  inunda- 
tions of  the  Loire  are  due  to  the  excesses 
of  the  press  and  the  non-observance  of 
Sunday.” 

And  side  by  side  with  these  observa- 
tions may  be  put  this  opinion  of  the 
good  Fenelon:  “Water  was  made  to  sus- 
tain those  prodigious  floating  buildings 
which  are  called  vessels." 


t ‘tlr 

The  look  of  the  world’s  a lie.  a face  made  uf 
O’er  graves  and  fiery  depths;  and  nothing’s 
true 

But  what  is  horrible.  If  man  could  .see 
The  perils  and  diseases  that  he  ehiows. 

Each  day  he  walks  a mile;  which  catch  at  him. 
Which  fall  hehiiid  and  graze  him  as  he  passes: 
Ti  n would  he  know  that  Lite’s  a single  pil- 
grim, 

Fighting  unarmed  amongst  a thousand  soldiers. 
It  Is  this  infinite  invisible 
Which  we  must  learn  to  know,  and  yet  to 
scorn, 

tnd.  from  the  scorn  of  that,  regard  the  world 
,s  from  the  edge  of  a far  star. 

[Convicts  tortured  by  strait-jackets 
n Californian  prisons?  We  thought 
hat  Charles  Reade  exposed  the  horrors 
if  such  jackets  once  and  for  all  in  his 
"Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  ' 

Pension  the  ex-slaves?  Certainly,  hut 
let  us  free  and  pension  the  white  slaves 
of  today  as  well  as  pension  the  black 
’Slaves  of  ‘‘befo’  the  wah.” 

; So  Mr.  Conreid  is  now  said  to  be  Mr. 
Grau’s  successor.  "Further  remarks  by 
Mr.  Damrosch  showed  that  he  felt  keen 
disappointment  at  failing  to  obtain  the 
direction  of  the  opera.” 

And  yet  a New  Yorker  told  u's  Sat- 
urday that  Mr.  Damrosch,  only  a day  or 
two  before  at  dinner,  had  said  he  v/ould 
not  take  the  position  at  any  price.  The 
'position  is  not  an  enviable  one.  There 
are  the  subscribers  to  be  satisfied,  and 
[some  want  French  and  Italian  operas 
and  some  want  nothing  but  Wagner’s 
Imiisic  drarnas,  but  both  factions  w'ant 
'the  best  singers.  Then  there  are  the 
jprima  donnas— and  the  tenors  must  be 
[counted  among  them— who  are  daily  to 
Jbe  appeased  and  flattered.  The  prima 
idonnas  are  the  ones  that  shatter  tlie 
nervous  system  of  the  manager  with 

liheir  jealousies  and  their  demands.  Thfl 
I uccessful  opera  manager  is  a' born  dip-i 
i^omat.  He  must  not  only  know  tha 
weaknesses  of  human  nature;  he  mus| 
oldly  take  advantage  of  them. 


According  to  "Raphael’s  Prophetio 
Messenger”  this  is  the  day  of  days: 
"Buy.'  seek  work,  speculate,  ask  favors, 
and  push  thy  bu.siness.” 

And  yet  on  February  17.  18SS.  Edward 
de  Goncourt,  our  old  friend  Edmond,, 
knew  physical  discomfort.  He  presided 
at  a dinner  given  to  tlie  sculptor  Rodin: 
"A  dinner  of  which  I was  president, 
with  a draught  on  rny  back.”  This  Is 
'the  laconic  entry  in  his  journal.  Not  a 
word  about  Rodin’s  genius,  th.e  guests, 
the  speeches,  thb  character  of  the  dislies 
and  wines— only  this:  “With  a draught 
on  my  back.”  After  ail.  that  was  the 
one  feature  of  the  dinner— to  de  Gon- 
court. 


I 'I’hey  showed  the  same  ho:  Uh  nli  ii 
later  when  Bmlle  Moreau  pl:iyed  ills 
own  concerto.  (Moroan  was  the  pianist 
of  tlie  Ill-fated  Nevada  concert  com- 
pany that  appeared  here  at  the  (Colo- 
nial Theatre.)  lb'  knew  the  demonstra- 
tors were  in  the  hall;  he  sought  them 
out  before  the  performance,  and  chal- 
lenged them  to  make  him  nervous.  But 
it  was  different  when  he  found  himself  , 
on  the  .stage,  and  Ills  nerve  for.sook  him;  ! 
like  Arteiiius  Ward  at  a dinner,  lie  felt  I 
lie  liad  tlie  gift  of  oratory  hut  lie  did  | 
not  happen  to  liave  It  with  liim 

Meanwhile  the  conductors  of  the  or- 
chestra do  not  intend  to  submit  tamely. 
'Chevlllard.  who  conducts  the  Lamoiir- 
eiix  concerts,  which  arc  given  on  co- 
operative lines,  rofu.sed  admis.sion  to 
four  known  disturber.s.  He  offered  to 
return  their  money,  but  the.v  rejected, 
refused  and  went  away  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter.  Then  they 
sued  him.  The  case  will  be  an  inter- 
esting one.  Chevillard  will  probably 
lose  it.  for  Frenclimen  still  claim  the 
divine  right  to  hiss  when  a sliow  does 
not  please  them. 

Mr.  Rotoli  will  give  a performance 
of  his  Roman  mass  on  Friday  night  at 
Symphony  Hall.  The  amiouncement 
was  read  wdth  pleasure  by  his  many 
friends  and  admirers.  The  chorus  un- 
der his  direction  has  always  been  ef- 
fective. Mrs.  Williams  will  sing  his 
music  to  Tennyson’s  "Crossing  the 
Bar."  and  there  will  be  other  numbers 
in  the  first  part  of  the  program. 


p»r- 


A contributor  to  the  the  New  York 
imes  Saturday  Review  writes  that  ha 
squired  lately  for  a library  edition  of 
■'lorio’s  translation  of  Montaigne’s  ess 

ays  "within  the  reach  of  the  books  _ 

iver  of  moderate  means.”  and  was  ins  ! studied  at  the  Xaver  'seharwenka  Con 
ormed  that  there  is  none.  The  books  servatory  at  New  York,  and  played  in 


Fur  overcoats  are  now  much  in 
fashion  in  London,  not  because  they 
are  absolutely  needed,  but  because  this 
i.s  the  time  when  they  "should  bo 
worn.”  There  is  a fashionable  manner 
! of  wearing  them.  W.  F.  W.  writes;  "'Y’ou 
may  turn  the  collar  up  about  your  ears, 
but  the  les.s  connection  you  establish  be- 
tween buttons  and  button  holes  the 
better  you  will  follow  the  prescription. 
In  no  ca.se.  however,  must  your  button- 
ing extend  upwards  beyond  your  top- 
stud;  if  your  bronchial  tubes  are  there- 
afi'ected,  so  much  the  better  for  your 
tie." 

Full-blooded  men  who  walk  In  tSS* 
coats  woo  pneumonia  openly.  If  yiMJ 
are  fat  and  #cant  o’  breath  and  possess 
such  a garment,  talk  about  it— "It’s  near- 
ly cold  enough  to  wear  my  fup  coat"— 
"I  wish  I had  on  my  fur  coat’’— '-‘What 
do  you  do  with  your  fur  coat  in  sum- 
mer?"— but  leave  it  in  the  cedar  closet, 
no  matter  how’  shrewd  the  wind. 

You  are-  not  the  first  to  own  a fur 
coat.  Both  Anglo-Saxons— pace  Mr. 
Freeman— and  Normans  sported  them. 
Henry  VIII.,  that  hearty  old  monarch, 
left  such  a splendid  collection  of  furs 
that  for  years  after  his  death  they  fur- 
nished a stock  from  which  presents  were 
given  to  persons  of  distinction. 

•h  ‘t  i']  > ‘ ^ 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Mr.  Mark  Hambourg,  who  w'ill 
piano  recitals  next  Saturday,  are 
known  here,  hut  Mr.  Arthur  Hochmann 
will  make  his  first  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton tonight  at  Steinert  Hall.  He  was 
born  in  Russia  21  or  22  years  ago.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a boy  and 


and 

give 

well 


Mr.  Heinrich  Conreid,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Gran,  was  born  at  Bielitz,  Aus- 
tria, in  1855.  He  was  at  first  a play- 
actor at  Vienna,  Leipsic  and  Bremen. 
In  1877  he  came  to  America  and 
was  stage  manager  of  the  Germania 
Theatre.  Then  he  was  w'ith  Mathilde 
Cottrelly  at  the  Thalia;  manager  of  the 
Thalia  in  1881  with  Carl  Herrmann; 
stage  manager  of  the  Casino  under 
Aronson.  In  1892  he  became  the  man- 
ager of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  which 
he  has  conducted  with  marked  artistic 
and  pecuniary  success.  The  N.  Y.  Sun 
is  surptised  and  pained  at  the  selection. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mr, 
Walter  Damrosch  was  its  candidate, 
but  he  is  not  the  man  to  manage  opera 
on  a broad  and  liberal  scale.  The  fact 
that  he  has  conducted  opera  for  several 
years  proves  only  this;  He  is  not  a 
first-class  conductor,  but  one  admirably 
.milted  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
its  present  condition.  Nor  does  it  fol- 
low that  an  inferior  conductor  will 
make  a superior  manager. 

The  Sun,  by  the  way.  tells  a good 
story  o fthat  tiresome  young  woman, 
Fritz.  Scheffi  and  Sembrich.  The  former 
was  interviewed  and  spoke  rashly  of 
ages  to  the  reporter  when  she  declared 
that  critics  never  treated  Irer  as  they 
did  Mme.  Sembrich  or  Mme.  Eames  and 
that  a singer  had  to  be  50  before  she 
was  important  in  grand  opera.  "When 
she  and  Mme.  Sembrich  met  there  were 
protests  and  denials  from  Mile.  Scheff, 
who  declared  that  she  w'ould  never 
have  said  such  a thing.  Well.  I thought 
the  interview  very  amusing.  Fritzi. 
Sembrich  said,  but  you  were  mistaken 
on  one  point.  You  might  sing  until  you 
are  60,  dearest,  and  the  critics  would 
never  write  about  you  as  they  do  about 
Mme.  Eames  and  me.’  ’’ 


Her  that  informed  him  needed  inform-i 
tion.  There  is  an  unexpurgated  Florio 
1 one  volume,  clearly  printed,  and 
dited  by  Henry  Morley.  But  how  sel- 
om  booksellers  are  aware  of  books  that! 
re  not  on  their  shelves! 


The  editor  of  thd  New  York  Timea 
aturday  Review  (Feb.  14).  expresses 
urprise  at  a contributor  preferring 
Finwood  P,eade’.s  "Martyrdom  of  Man” 
> any  other  work  of  "history,  science, 
hilosophy,  theology,  biology,  or  anthro- 
ology."  But  has  the  editor  ever  read 
:eade’s  ’’’Martyrdom  of  Man?”  We 
oubt  it,  if  only  from  the  careless  way 
1 which  he  speaks  of  one  of  the  most 
^markable  books  in  the  English  lan- 
oage.  All  that  Winw-ood  Reade  wrote 
' worth  reading,  but  this  particular 
i'ork  is  a masterpiece.  Sir  Richard 
I'Urton  wrote  of  this  gallant  explorer 
jnd  philosopher,  who  died  when  he  was 


public  when  he  w-as  10  years  old.  Then 
he  went  to  Berlin  for  further  study  and 
late  in  1899  gave  a concert  there,  armed 
with  three  concertos  and  assisted  by  an 
orcliestra.  Since  then  he  has  led  the 
life  of  a virtuoso  abroad  and  in  this 
country.  'Tonight  he  will  play  Schu- 
mann s Fantasia,  Tschaikowsky’s  Theme 
and  variations,  and  pieces  by  Scarlatti, 
Brahms,  Chopin  and  Li.szt. 


Melba  evidently  has  her  press-agent 
with  her.  "She  continues  to  suffer 
from  the  inconvenient  idolatry  of  her 
compatriot.^,"  At  Warrnambool.  a well- 
known  musical  centre,  she  was  mobbed 
at  the  railway  station  “and  placed  in 
bodily  peril.”  Fortunately  she  recov- 
ered in  time  to  give  a farewell  dinner 
in  honor  of  Captain  Wallington.  "Ah! 
que  j’aime  le  militaire." 


Mrs.  Zeisler  is  alw’ays  interesting 
after  her  high-strung  fashion.  It  may- 
be remembered  that  not  long  ago  at  a 
concert  in  Paris  she  was  hi.ssed  violent- 
ly and  there  were  shouts  of  "A  bas  le 
piano,  not  on  account  of  any  race  pre- 
judice, not  on  account  of  any  chauvi- 
nistic feeling,  but  because  the  y-oung 
radicals  in  the  gallery  do  not  wish  to 
hear  any  piano  music  in  an  orchestral 
concert.  They  say:  "Our  protests  l)ave 


The  tenor  Birrenkoven.  who  fell  with 
hi.s  hor.se  in  "Rienzi."  tlirough  a trap 
and  w^s  injured,  sued  tlie  managers  of 
the  Hamburg  Opera  House  for  $8000; 
surely  a modest  sum.  The  trial  dragged 
along  for  three  years,  and  is  now  de- 
cided; the  managers  were 'Hot  guilty  of 
negligence  and  the  singer's  fall  was  "an 
unfortunate  accident." 


nothing  per.sonal  in  them.  If  Beethoven 
Inly  37  years  old;  "He  had  emphatically  came  him.self  and  played  a sonata,  we 
ie  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  lia  would  not  hear  it.  We  pay  to  hear  or- 

j chestra  music,  and  we  mean  to  have 
it." 


Tlie  American  dancer.  Isadora  Dun- 
can, has  hit  them  liard  in  Berlin.  (She 
is  the  young  woman  who  dances  Cho- 
pin’s nocturnes  and  Botticelli'f;  pictures 
without  slippers  and  stockings.)  Listen 
to  this  rhapsody  of  some  palpitating 
German ; 

"Miss  Duncan’s  value  lies  not  in  her  j 
’interpretation’  but  in  the  revelation 
of  the  deep  spiritual  meaning  lying  in 
the  lines  and  curves  and  surface— play 
of  light  and  shadow  of  the  human 
body.  It  was  such  a quiet,  beauUful. 
natural  thing  to  see  her  dance — as 


beautiful  ami  easy  as  tlie  Tjf-Tidlng  of 
fiowers  or  blades  of  grass  in  the  wind. 
Many  of  the  audience  had  m ver  before 
.suspected  the  existence  of  this  spirit- 
ual language  of  movement,  so  familiar 
to  every  artist.  D’Annunzio  has  a pas- 
I sage  .somewhere  describing  the  beauU- 
; ful  gesture  of  "the  sower  who  goe.s 
I forth  to  sow,’  It  was  the  wealth  and 
1 poetry  of  sucli  ge.stures  that  we  ad- 
^ mired  in  Miss  Duncan.  Hero  was  no 
excruciating  and  unmeaning  dancing 
on  tip-toes,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ballerinas  of  the  modern  stage.  Slie 
miglit  have  stopt  onto  an  old  Greek 
stage,  and  tli  ■ audience  would  have 
understood  lier.  Sometimes  she  was 
like  a forest  cliild  dancing  alone,  lis- 
tening and  fleeing,  in  the  Wildwood, 
anon  a fairy  on  the  yellow  sands,"  etc. 

Apropos  of  file  recent  performance 
here  of  "I’arsifal"  the  following  pro- 
test against  a concert  performance  in 
Amsterdam  will  be  of  interest: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  to  whom  was 
vouch.safed  the  honor  of  association 
with  the  master,  and  who  are  Intimate- 
ly familiar  with  his  purpose  (aside  from 
his  published  declaration  that  he  wished 
his  work  ’Parsifal’  to  be  performed  only 
and  exclusively  in  Bayreuth),  protest  ; 
herewith  against  the  complete  perform-' 
ance  of  the  stage  consecrating  fe.stivai 
play,  as  against  an  enterprise  that  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  w-ishes  of  the 
master  and  an  injury  to  his  art,  inas- 
I much  as  a stage  work  was  performed 
in  the  form  of  an  oratorio. 

"Karl  Klindworth,  Hans  Richter,  Adolph 

■V.  Gross,  Emil  Ileckel,  Felix  MottI, 

Franz  Fishcher,  C.  Fr.  Yasenapp,  H. 

P.  Frhr.  v.  Wolzogen.  Engelbert  Hum- 
! perdinck,  Julius  Knlese." 

Attorney  General  Dole  of  Hawaii 
found  marriage  anything  but  one  long 
sweet  song.  First  of  all.  his  wife— he  is 
now  divorced  from  her— objected  to  his 
wearing  a collar  that  he  had  worn  the 
evening  before.  "No  gentleman,"  she 
said,  "would  wear  a collar  more  than 
once.  Gentlemen  change  their  linen  at 
least  once  a day.  Your  clothes  are 
shabby,  you  don’t  look  decent;  there 
is  no  style  about  you.  This  is  a jay 
town  anyway.” 

If  there  is  any  doubt  at  all  as  to  the 
immaculateness  of  a collar,  the  collar 
should  be  at  once  tossed  into  the  clothes 
basket.  Much  depends  on  the  laundry. 
We  have  read  "of  reversible  collars,  but 
the  idea  is  not  a pleasant  one.  In  the 
sixties  the  swells  of  New  England  vil- 
lages affected  a white  enameled  steel 
collar,  which,  with  the  occasional  aid  of 
a toothbrush,  would  preserve  a glossy 
whiteness  for  a year  or  two.  Then  there 
was  the  paper-collar,  which  was  seen 
along  railway  tracks  from  Boston  to 
St,  Louis  as  though  there  were  some  gl- 
[gantic  game  of  hare  and  hounds. 

T-.e  cleanliness  of  the  collar  is  not 
wholly  a matter  of  personal  cleanliness 
or  degree  of  temperature.  Sufferers  from 
eczema,  even  when  there  is  only  a lit- 
tle patch  on  the  neck,  must  change 
constantly,  if  they  regard  appearances. 
Soft  coal  is  the  sworn  friend  of  the 
washerwoman.  But  to  say  that  a col- 
lar must  be  discarded  after  the  use  of 
a few  hours,  no  matter  what  its  out- 
ward appearance  may  be,  is  a symptom 
of  ultra-fastidiousness. 

But  this  was  not  all.  During  thirteen 
months  of  married  life  Mrs.  Dole  showed 
her  husband  only  one  mark  of  affection; 
She  kissed  him  on  the  brow:  "h.  cold 

kiss,”  according  to  Mr.  Dole,  and  we 
sympathize  with  him.  She  once  said 
j to  her  sister  in  the  presence  of  strang- 
ers. “That  man  makes  me  sick;"  she 
refused  to  tie  his  cravat;  on  various 
occasions  she  called  him  "fool,  liar, 
brute,  beast,  cur,  dirty  dog.”  But  the 
trouble  all  began  with  the  su.spicious 
collar.  If  Mr.  Dole  had  worn  "fatigue” 
instead  of  fatigued  shirts,  there  prob- 
ably would  have  been  no  rift  within 
the  lute.  Nor  are  we  told  whether  this 
particular  collar  was  attached  to  the 
shirt— a luxury  reserved  for  the  very 
rich. 


An  art  critic  in  Rome  has  discovered 
a portrait  of  Dante.  "If  Chlappelli  is 
right  we  now  have  for  the  first  time 

an  authentic  likeness  of  the  greal 
poet."  But  what,  pray.  are_  the  many 
likenesses  that  agree  so  well  and  picture 
him  grim  and  "stern  of  lineament”? 
And  what  is  the  bust  that  inspired  Dr. 
Parsons’  noble  poem? 

! An  acrobat  engaged  by  a circus 
proprietor  in  England  had  a contract 
j in  which  were  the  words,  “No  play,  no 
' pay.”  The  business  was  bad,  and  tha 
proprietor  gave  the  arcobat  a fort- 
night’s notice  and  shut  his  circus.  Tlia 
acrobat  asked  for  w-ages  and  was  an- 


swered:’  "No  play,  no  pay;"  to  whicrt 
he  said  he  was  ready  to  play  and  be 
paid.  The  justice  decided  that  tha 
words  mean  "No  work,  no  pay;  ’ but 
the  defendant’s  counsel  could  bring  no 
evidence  in  support  of  this  meaning, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  an  authority, 
swore  that  the  words  did  not  bear  tha 
construction  put  on  them  by  the  pr->. 
prietor. 


esting  letter;  ' 

Boston.  Feb.  17.  1903. 
Editor  of  'I'alk  of  the  Day: 

T have  read  the  various  accounts  of 
the  origin  and  rise  of  the  Yaporious 
club  which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers for  the  last  three  or  four  days, 
and  I assure  you  they  are  all  erroneous. 
I speak  with  confidence,  for  1 am  the 
only  survivor  of  that  memorable  first 
meeting. 


An  English  museum  ofllcial  said  tha 
other  day  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  Is  a 
giant  in  finance,  but  a baby  in  art,  for 
"He  pays  out  of  all  proportions  of  tha 
value  of  his  collections." 

If  it  were  not  for  the  excessively 
rich,  mediocre  painters  and  musicians 
would  starve.  And  what  would  tha 
dealers  In  queer  or  artfully  prepared 
rugs  do?  Many  of  the  newly  rich  in- 
wardly prefer  a thick  carpet  of  flowery 
or  geometric  pattern  tacked  down  se- 
curely to  serve  as  an  abiding  place  for 
all  manner  of  uncleanliness,  but  they 
have  been  told  that  carpets  are  vulgar, 
and  they  easily  fall  victims  to  dealers 
who  are  oriental  chiefly  in  shrewdness 
and  the  racial  desire  to  spoil  the  Chris- 
tians. Perhaps  Mr.  Mumford’s  book 
may  in  time  make  these  buy'ers  discrim- 
inative, but  an  intimate  knowledge  oE 
rugs  Is  of  slow  growth. 


These  men  sat  down  at  the  table; 


really  high  time  that  some  eminent 
specialist  discovered  the  cake-walk 
germ;  otherwise,  the  physical  effects  on 
the  boulevardier  of  swaying  his  slioul- 
ders  and  of  trying  to  touch  the  small  of 
his  back  with  his  head  will  be  most  la- 
mentable. it  is  clear  that  the  Parisian 
bow— that  distinguishing  mark  of  gen- 
tility—will  have  to  be  reinvented.  It  is 
hopelessly  old-fashioned  nowadays.  The 
young  man  w'ho  could  bow,  double- 
jointedlv,  with  a backward  sweep  of  the 
head  that  would  allow  the  hat  to  tall 


1 inese  men  ><11  uu»n  at  ihul  v..-  ----- 

' John  Hancock,  whose  penmanship  has  off  by  it.selt  would  achieve  fame  in 
I . , . , « single  da>. 


tJ011I>  ilflllCOLK,  1 1 IIJ«»  i iiij*  J I M dilV 

been  much  admired  by  students  of  the  ® 

Declaration  of  independence:  the  Hon-  And  another  Parisian  journalist  proph- 


I i^eciaraiKiii  anucpciiuc-ntc,  /miu  onv/mv*  j--- 

I orable  Daniel  Pratt,  a more  daring  trav-  esies  dismally  that  Mounet  Sully  and 
eler  than  Herodotus  or  Sir  Richard  Bur-  Madame  Bartet  will  yet  be  seen  on  the. 

_ . . j « ..oUA-wnlk 


whimsical,  a reproach  that  Chopin  does 
not  deserve.  In  the  more  brilliant 
pieces  by  Chopin  there  was  a sureness 
of  technic  a^d  a tonal  equality  that 
,did  not  send  out  a Macedonian  cry  to 
the  pedals,  and  there  fwas  crystalline 
clearness. 

Mr.  Hochman  showed  that  his  char- 
acteristics as  proclaimed  from  the 
hou^tops  are  substantial,  not  fictitious. 
If  he  does  not  fall  into  mannerisms,  if 
he  turns  deaf  ears  to  friends,  if 
1 he  constantly  and  critically  examines 
his  own  work,  he  may  yet  be  reckoned 
among  the  gpeat,  for  he  has  lieart  and 
mind  as  well  as  lingers,  and  his  voice 
is  his  own,  not  an  echo. 


p 
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The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of  Mr.  G. 
F.  Monkshood,  who  annotated  a trans- 
lation Into  English  of  Anatole 
France's  "Thais,”  "a  gentleman  who 
thinks  ‘enigmae'  is  the  plural  of  enigma 
should  find  other  occupation  than  liter- 
ary criticism." 


There  was  lately  in  Brooklyn  a con- 
tradiction to  a long-cherished  and 
stoutly  maintained  theory.  A first  offi- 
cer of  a steamship  killed  himself  be- 
cause he  was  tired  of  sea  life.  He  was 
only  ir>,  but  he  had  been  at  sea  for  10 
years. 

Every  now  and  then  you  hear  a wail 
over  the  "decadence  in  table  board.”  "1 
am  impressed,"  groans  a New  Yorker,: 
"by  the  deadly  monotony  and  dull  range  j 
of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  eatables 
set  out  before  me."  And  ho  is  boarding 
"at  a very  select  establishment.  ” But 
how  many  housekeepers  show  fancy  or 
imagination  in  ordering  the  daily  meals? 
Is  the  "dull  range”  confined  to  board- 
ing-houses? Matilda  exclaims  in  "The 
Rovers”:  "The  beef  of  tomorrow  will 
succeed  to  the  mutton  of  today,  as  the 
mutton  of  today  succeeded  to  the  veal 
of  yesterday;"  but  in  the  household 
where  there  is  only  the  married  couple 
the  leg  of  mutton  must  be  eaten  steadily 
from  the  original  roast  to  various 
stewed  preparations  with  or  without 
toast.  In  the  restaurant  the  bachelor 
easily  falls  into  a routine.  There  are 
unfortunate  men  who  eat  roast  beef  sis 
nights  in  the  week  anu  on  Sunday  tur- 
key. What  sort  of  a life  is  theirs? 


ton;  Dr.  Webster,  wlio  afterward  at- 
tained a liigli  reputation:  Faneuil  Hall. 

I Esq.;  Harry  Bloodgood.  who  then  and 
i there  sketched  his  famous  act  "He's  Got 
I to  Come;”  Colonel  R.  E.  Morse,  the  in- 
] tlmate  friend  of  John  Randolph:  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  recites  his  "Brah- 
ma" to  us  before  it  was  published 
in  the  Atlantic;  Dr.  Jacob  Town- 

send, the  inventor  of  sarsaparilla— 
"Joy  to  the  World!  .\nother  life 
saved;"  John  C.  Heenan,  the 

most  superb  specimen  of  manhood 
that  ever  shied  his  castor  into  a ring; 
a clerk  in  a bird  store,  whose  name  1 
liave  unfortunately  forgotten,  and  I 
myself. 

The  dinner  was  simple,  and  each  man 
ordered  what  best  suited  him.  1 remem- 
ber the  bird-clerk  did  not  happen  to  have 
any  money  with  him,  and  as  he  sat  on 
one  side  of  me,  I paid  the  shot.  He 
was  a delightful  companion,  a master 
at  spipning  a pewter  plate,  and  at  tliis 
dinner  he  gave  an  imitation  of  the  bell- 
bird  of  South  America  that  brought  out 
the  firemen.  It  was  his  first  and  last 
appearance. 

I am  now  old,  and  I have  forgotten 
many  details  of  this  historical  dinner 
which  would  be  of  intense  interest  to 
tlie  younger  members  of  the  society 
that  has  done  so  much  to  spread  the 
fame  of  Boston  throughout  the  land; 
but  I recollect  that  Dr.  Webster  was 
fussy  about  his  steak  and  potatoes,  and 
Mr.  Emerson  accepted  in  true  philo- 
sophical spirit  the  waiter’s  answer  that 
the  apple  pie  was  all  out.  I regret  ex- 
tremely that  my  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  my  attendance  at  the  anni- 
versary dinner  last  Saturday  night. 

CHATTERTON  BLOW. 


classic  stage  leading  in  a cake-walk 
between  the  acts  of  a tragedy  by 
Racine.  Such  a diversion  would  help 
soma. 


Mr.  .Arthur  Hochman’s  First  C2on- 
cert  Here  in  the  Steinert  Hall. 


Ross  Wells  and  Linwood  D.  Scri- 
ven,  Pianist  and  Violinist. 


Mr.  Arthur  Hochman.  pianist,  gave 
his  first  concert  in  Boston  last  night  at 
Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a good-sized 
audience,  and  the  applause  was  of  the 
hair-trigger  and  stentorian  order.  The 
program  was  as  follows; 


I-'nntasle.  Op.  17 Stliunmnn  j 

Sonata  Scailatll 

Molod.T  Bralima  , 

Thomo  aH(l  vailatltnis Tachalkowaky  | 

Xovturne  t!liopin 

Htudo  Cbopln  I 

Valae  Biilllaiite Chopin, 

Polonaise.  Op.  .1.1 Chopin  ! 

Bltapsodle  No.  0 Liszt  , 


The  New  York  police  have  been  asked 
to  hunt  for  a dress-suit  case,  owned  In 
Boston,  which  contains,  or  did  contain, 
J2500  worth  of  jewels  and  bonds.  This 
is  indeed  a surprise.  Dress-suit  cases 
in  Boston  usually  contain  intimate  gar- 
ments for  the  laundry. 


Is  the  exquisite  described  centuries 
ago  by  Theophrastus  wholly  unknown 
today?  “He  makes  few  purchases  for 
himself,  but  sends  presents  to  hlS 
friends  at  Byzantium  and  Spartan  dogS 
to  Cyzlcus,  and  Hymettian  honey  to 
Rhodes;  and  when  he  does  these  things 
he  tells  it  about  the  town.  Naturallys 
his  taste  runs  to  pet  monkeys,  parrots, 
Sicilian  doves,  gazelles'  knuckle-bones, 
Thurian  jars,  crooked  canes  from  Spar- 
ta. hangings  inwrought  with  Perslart 
figures,  a wrestling-ring  sprinkled  with 
sand,  and  a tennis-court.  He  gocS 
around  and  offers  this  arena  to  philoso- 
phers, sophists,  fighters,  and  musician^ 
for  their  exhibitions;  and  at  the  per- 
formances he  himself  comes  in  last  of 
all.  that  the  spectators  may  say  to  one 
another;  'Tliafs  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  place  belongs.'  ’’ 


A Boston  woman,  it  appears,  put  J.3000 
in  bills  and  diamonds  into  a handker- 
chief, which  she  tied  about  one  of  her 
legs,  and  then  lost.  It  is  well  to  cling 
to  traditions.  The  proper  receptacle  for 
valuables  is  a tea-pot  or  a stocking. 


Ibere  Is  not  among  the  whole  of  them  a 
bore  or  o hiill.v  In  hia  cups;  nor  a luediller  not 
a miner  of  his  money,  and  each  and  every 
hath  -ome  dance  which  he  dancetli  and  some 
of  his  own  conplets  which  he  caroleth;  and 
the  best  of  them  la  that,  like  thy  .servant,  thy 
slave  here,  they  know  not  what  much  talking 
is  nor  what  forwardness  means.  The  liath- 
kcPiN'r  sings  to  the  tom-tom  a song  which  en- 
chants; and  he  stands  up  and  dances  and 
chants. 

*T  am  going,  O matnin.v,  to  (ill  tip  m.T  jug." 

.Vs  fiir  the  corn  chandler  he  lirlngs  more  skill 
to  It  than  any:  he  dances  and  sings. 

•*OU  Keener.  O sweetheart,  thon  fallest  not 
short," 

anil  he  leaves  no  one's  vitals  sound  for  laugh- 
ing at  him.  But  the  scavenger  sings  so  that  the 
birds  stop  to  listen  to  him  and  dances  and 
sings. 

“News  niT  wife  wots  is  hot  locked  in  a box!" 
And  he  hath  privilege,  for  "tis  a shrewd  rogue 
and  a witty.  .Viid  indeed  each  is  perfect  in 
whatso  can  charm  the  wit  with  joy  and  jol- 
lity. 


Nlr.  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld.  the  London 
correspondent  of  Town  and  Country, 
gives  a pathetic  sketch  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  as  he  drives  up  and  down  Hyde 
Park,  eager  to  be  recognized.  ’ Fortu- 
nately for  the  duke,  Mr.  Blumenfeld. 
who  takes  his  exercise  occasionally  in 
the  park,  is  not  a bit  of  a snob,  and 
has  no  prejudices  against  jukes.  "I 
myself,”  says  Mr.  Blumenfeld.  "have 
frequently  felt  sovy  for  him  * • • 
and,  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 
man  a moment's  pleasure,  have  taken 
off  my  hat  to  him.  My  reward  was  in 
seeing  his  face,  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some one.  light  up  with  a smile."  Here 
is  an  example  for  our  young  to  memor- 
ii.  and  follow.  Wherever  and  whenever 
you  see  a juke,  smile  sweetly  on.  him. 
r costs  nothing,  and  you  do  a truly 
charitable  action.  It  does  not  follow 
that  you  should  become  intimate  with 
him  If  he  should  stop  to  enter  into 
conversation,  nor  are  you  obliged  to 
lend  him  a trifling  sum. 


The  Pianist 
Y'oung  Mr.  Hochman  was  flamboyantly 
announced,  but  for  this  he  must  not  be 
held  responsible.  He  is  in  the  hands  of 
his  manager,  a capable  woman  wbo 
knows  the  value  of  properly  presenting 
her  offering,  if  I may  use  the  chaste  lan- 
guage of  the  syndicate.  The  pianist 
himself  seems  modest  and  sincere,  and 
he  probably  does  not  relish  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  "the  youngest  of  the 
great  and  the  greatest  of  the  young. 

Born  in  Russia,  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  an  early  age,  studied  in  New 
York,  his  home,  played  in  public  when 
he  was  about  ten  years  old.  then  went 
I to  Berlin  for  further  instruction.  He 
played  with  orchestra  in  that  city  two 
years  or  so,  and  there  were  three  con-  j 
certos  on  the  program,  an  indiscretion  ; 
of  anxious  youth;  for  the  player  ai-  | 
,gues  that  with  one  of  the  three  he  will 
surely  hit  the  audience  if  not  the  critics, 
who  sit  in  the  seats  reserved  for  the 
scornful.  When  he  returned  to  this 
country  he  played  in  recitals  and  with 
Mr.  Paur's  orchestra  at  Pittsburg.  -\nd 
his  life  both  here  and  abroad  is  now 
that  of  the  virtuoso  rejoicing  in  his  , 
strength.  | 

His  Equipment.  | 

The  concert  last  night  was  one  that  | 
gave  true  pleasure  in  spite  of  the  pre-  I 
Jiidical  optimism  of  the  advance-notices.  ' 
Mr.  Hochman  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing pianist.  He  is  not  an  understudy 
for  any  approved  player;  he  is  not  an 
imitator;  he  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to 
any  school.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
the  class-room  in  his  performance,  yet 
it  is  at  once  plain  that  he  has  studied  | 
indefatigably  and  with  uncommon  in-  * 
telllgence;  for  his  technic  is  admirably  j 
developed  and  distributed.  ‘ 

His  finger- work  is  excellent;  he  is 
powerful  without  effort  and  last  night 
he  was  never  aggressively  powerful; 
there  is  the  freedom,  the  elasticity  that 
comes  from  drvitallzatioii;  there  is  the 
aban<»»n  In  surmounting  a difficulty  that 
f»  the  im^nsclous  result  of  technic 


A piano  and  violin  recital  was  given 
by  Mr.  Ross  Wells  and  Mr.  Linwood  D. 
Scriven  last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall, 
Tremont  street.  The  program  consisted 
of  sonatas  b>^  Beethoven  and  Rubin- 
stein for  piano  and  violin,  and  a group 
of  solo  pieces  for  each  instrument— a 
concert  of  pleasing  length,  although 
it  should  have  begun  promptly.'  Apart 
I from  its  length,  moreover,  the  program 
I was  pleasing  throughout, 
i Both  young  men  have  considerable 
I technical  skill  and  the  true  musical 
' sense;  their  readings  were  the  result 
I of  careful  preparation,  and  the  en.semble 
i was  remarkably  smooth  and  unanimous. 
Mr.  Scriven  plays  without  much  self- 
assertion;  his  cue  seemed  occasionally 
thrust  upon  him,  by  the  judicious  re- 
tirement of  the  piano,  but  he  gets  a 
beautiful  and  well-sust;Vned  tone, 
phra.ses  well,  and,  except  for  one  or 
two  accidents,  his  intonation  was  al- 
ways true.  Mr.  Wells  has  a clear,  crisp 
technic;  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Scriven 
lacks,  he  has  In  abundance— at  a cost, 
perhaps,  of  the  same  romantic  charm. 

Mr.  Scriven  was  at  his  best  in  Bee- 
tlioven'.s  adagio,  and  a Romance  by  Wil- 
helmj;  Mr.  Wells’s  best  work  was  in 
more  brilliant  things,  where  he  showed 
himself  autnoritative  and  convincing. 
The  audience  wa?  friendly  and  en- 
thusiastic. 

Ibsen's  "Gliosis"  still  walk  and  dis- 
turb seriously  the  prurient  prudes,  who 
chatter  after  the  ghosts  disappear  about 
sewers,  gutters  and  drains.  The  funniest 
feature  of  their  liysterlcal  rolling  of 
eves  and  shrieking  Is  their  pathetic  be- 
lief that  such  afflicted  households  are 
found  only  in  Norway  or  some  other 
far-off  land;  that  they  are  impossible  in 
this  great  Republic.  Why  do  they  not 
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take  the  trouble  to  ask  any  Boston  spe- 


|oman. : 


cialist,  any  physician  at  hospital  or 
madhouse,  or  any  kindly  old  family  doc-  jj 


tor— whether  the  family  be  first  or  sec- 


ond-what  he  thinks  about  it? 


Over  one  hundred  students  of  S.vra- 
casB  University  have  signed  this  agree- 
ment: "We.  the  undersigned,  do  here- 
by agree  to  let  our  mustaches  grow 
from  date  unless  this  promise  is  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent."  Yes,  but 
suppo.se  they  will  not  grow?  JIustaches 
are  not  to  be  forced  by  legislation  or 
iron-clad  agreements. 


We  have  received  the  following  inter- 


In  spite  of  the  objections  raised 
against  it  by  certain  Parisians  wbo  find 
it  vulgar  and  inartistic,  the  cake-walk 
is  the  rage  in  Paris.  The  most  fashion- 
able dancing-academies  are  teaching  it;  I 
it  was  danced  lately  at  the  military  I 
ball;  and  some  believe  that  it  will  be 
.seen  at  the  next  evening  reception  at 
the  Elysee.  A Paris  journalist  writes:  i 
distinguished  and  veteran  vaudevil- ; 
list  has  regretted  in  print  that  he  was  i 
not  born  black,  becau.se  the  dream  of  i 
his  life  would  then  be  realized;  he  would' 
he  in  the  height  of  the  mode.  It  is! 


which  is  nw  worn  as  a coat  of  mail  but 
is  natural  and  as  a birth  gift.  All  this 
is  expected  of  a modern  pianist  of  any 
pretensionc. 

But  Mr.  Hoelynan  has  something  more 
than  technic.  He  sings  his  melody  with 
wsquisite  s«aoothness  and  quality  of 
tongr,  bts  sem9iment  is  poetic  and  viril^. 
There  is  a spontaniety  in  his  interpreta- 
tion, a freshness  of  thought  that  wins 
the  hearer,  even  when  there  may  be  dl.s- 
pute  concerning  some  points  of  detail. 
Mr.  Hochman  thinks  for  himself  and 
he  plays  as  he  thinks  and  feels.  As 
he  Is  ' .sensitive  and  intelligent,  his 
thought  and  expression  work  their 
spell. 

The  Performance. 

His  interpretation  of  Schumann  s 
Fantasle  -was  for  once  free  and  fanciful, 
especially  In  the  first  movement,  and 
there  were  moments  of  lofty  imagina- 
tive sweep.  His  performance  of  the 
"melodie"  was  singularly  beautiful,  for 
polish  did  not  kill  musical  thought, 
did  not  suggest  the  triumphant  achieve- 
ment of  a task.  There  were  superb 
pages  in  the  variations  by  Tschaikowsy. 

The  change  in  the  moods  of  the  Noc- 
turne was  not  plausible,  and  the  com- 
poser for  the  moment  seemed  merely 


ften  a ' 
mere! 

•Guinevere”  of  the  Referee  (Lon- 
don)  finds  that  the  girl  emigrants  from  Jeation' 
Ireland  to  this  country  have  "lovely  jj,,, 
complexions  and  eyes  like  sapphires.  Jpfj 
And  now  listen  to  her.  ye  vexed  and  jjufjj 
nervous  housewives;  “If  more  Irish  girl* 
of  the  poorest  class  would  come  to  Eng- 
land  Instead  of  going  to  the  United  L,.,. 
States  we  should  hear  less  of  the  ser-  j],,, 


vant  question.  For  they  make  good 
cooks  and  affectionate  nur.ses;  they  have 
an  inborn  love  and  respect  for  child- 
hood.” Yes,  and  they  rule  the  kitchen 
wltli  gridiron  and  frying-pan.  Just  as 
their  brothers  and  their  cousins— especi- 
ally their  cousins — govern  the  city* 
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This  reminds  us  of  a fireside  saint  In 
Douglas  Jerrold's  hagiology. 

"St.  Norah  was  a poor  girl,  and  cam 
to  England  to  service.  "Sweet-tempered 
and  gentle,  she  seemed  to  love  every- 
thing she  spoke  to;  and  she  prayed 
to  St.  Patrick  that  he  would  give  her 
a good  gift  that  would  make  her  not 
proud,  but  useful:  and  St.  Patrick,  out 
of  his  own  head,  taught  St.  Norah  hov 
to  boil  a potato— a sad  thing,  and  t 
be  lamented,  that  the  secret  has  come 
down  to  so  few.” 


TVe  spoke  yesterday  of  the  popularity 
of  the  cake-walk  in  Paris.  "Guinevere’ 
looks  at  the  walk  with  a sour  face 
“The  dance  has  some  special  signifi 
cance  to  the  negro— a significance  which 
it  is  sate  to  assume  is  not  altogethe 
nice  There  is  no  more  reason  wh: 
English  girls  should  imitate  these  Pagai 
antics  than  that  they  should  ape  th. 
graces  of  a vjalro  dancing  girl,  wh< 
when  seen  once  has  been  seen  toi 

often."  ...  -a 

Ot  course  there  is  a "special  signifi 
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- Dr.  Johnson  recognized  the  adjective 
’"female"  and  gave  it  its  own  place. 
Before  him  Randle  Cotgrave  (1673)  knew 
"female”  only  as  a noun.  So  Bailey, 
the  lexicographer  to  our  grandfathers, 
and  Richardson,  the  fastidious. 


cance"  to  the  negro;  he  is  walking  for 
a cake. 

But  “Guinevere”  Is  also  bitterly  op- 
posed to  bridge- whist,  wlilch,  she  says, 
has  .spoiled  life  for  those  who  do  not 
care  for  gambling.  "A.  confirmed  brldge- 
pl.syer  Is  one  of  tho  most  selfi.sti  indi- 
viduals In  the  world.” 


"Female.  This  word  Is  an  adjective, 
and  should  never  be  employed  as  a 
noun.  Such  phrases  as  'a  man  with 
a female  were  seen  in  a boat  just  after 
the  .ship  struck’;  or  ‘the  females 
shrieked.'  are  in  bad  taste,  and  bad 
grammar.  The  improper  use  of  the 
word  'female'  is  more  common  in 
America  than  in  England." 

We  read  this  in  a dictionary  of  words, 
facta,  and  phrases  which  we  bought  on 
a Tuesday  for  a dollar,  one  cold  bone, 
one  plunk,  and  we  wish  we  had  the 
dollar  at  this  moment  in  our  inside 
pocket. 


.Mfss  Helen  llenschel,  a.sslstcd  by  Mlsfc 
U’lnifred  Smith,  vlolinl.st,  gave  the  first 
concert  of  Miss  Terry’s  .scries  last  even- 
ing at  (’bickering  Hall.  The  program 
coiisl.sted  of  solo  numbers  for  voice  and 
violin,  and  two  movements  from  a Han- 
del sonata  for  two  violins.  Miss  Laura 
Hawkins  played  the  accompaniments. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  con- 
cerning Mis’s  Henschel’s  worlc  to  make 
extended  comment  unnecessary.  She 
is  in  no  wise  eciuipped  for  the  sort  of 
work  she  sees  fit  to  undertake.  She  is 
noi  only  making  a very  deplorable  repu- 
tation for  herself,  ns  an  artist  of  seri- 
ous pretensions,  but  is  spoiling  a voice 
that  might  otherwise  be  trained  to  great 
advantage.  As  yet  iier  voice  is  ciulte 
Immature,  and  it  is  being  abused  in  a 
wa.v  that  would  ravage  even  a strong 
and  well-developed  organ.  AVhat  natural 
sweetness  it  may  possess  Is  quite  ob- 
scured; her  performance  throughout  was 


The  phrase  "a  man  with  a female 
were  seen”  does  not  please  us;  we  i and  exceedingly  crude.  Certain 


should  prefer  "was  seen,”  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  in  bad  taste.  The  question 
of  the  man’s  taste  depends  wholly  on 
the  outward  appearance  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  said  female. 


The  word  female  “should  never  be 
employed  as  a noun.”  Let  us  see,  fair 
sir. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  not  so  squeamish  in 
his  dictionary.  "Female,  n.  s.  A she; 
one  of  the  sex  which  brings  young;  not 
male.”  He  quotes  from  Genesis:  "God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  male 
and  female  created  he  them,”  from 
I.eviticus;  and  from  Shakespeare: 

Men.  more  divine, 

indu’d  with  intellectual  sense  and  soul, 
ire  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords. 


"The  improper  use  of  the  w'ord  ‘fe- 
male’ "—that  is,  as  a noun— “is  more 
common  in  America  than  in  England.” 
rBut  Chaucer,  Caxton,  Wyclif,  Bishop 
Hall,  Dryden.  Steele,  Wilkes,  as  well 
xs  Shakespeare,  used  the  noun  without 
.regret  or  repentance.  Nor  did  Lubbock, 
Carpenter,  Maine,  in  more  recent  years 
disdain  it. 


liigh  tones  were  clear  and  resonant;  but 
for  the  most  part  her  singing  was  thin 
a.s  water. 

Miss  Henschel  appears  a versatile 
young  woman,  but  she  plays  the  violin 
like  an  amateur,  without  authority. 
Miss  Winifred  Smith’s  playing  was  like 
her  personal  appearance— .sweet,  unob- 
trusive, gently  appealing.  It  was  a pret- 
ty piping  they  did  together.  Miss  Haw- 
kins played  admirably.  The  audience 
was  of  f(iir  size,  moderately  enthusias- 
tic. 

» V { ^ ' 

^ -Shelley  said  that  men  herding  In  great 
cities  might  differ  widely  in  theory,  but  all  of 
them  did  the  same  thlng.s  in  their  daily  life, 
and  though  lliey  denounced  abuses  and  clam- 
ored for  reform  any  clianges  (hat  interrupted 
their  habits  they  would  have  abhorred;  they 
e.vhausted  their  strengtli  In  words. 

"With  Uie  old  idea  of  home— the  little 
republic  of  the  family— gone,  and  in  its 
place  tlie  civilization  as  reflected  in  the 
citie.s,  is  it  an>*  wonder  that  the  size 
of  families  is  steadily  decreasing?” 

This  and  like  questions  have  been  put 
to  us  all  of  late  by  deep  thinkers  who 
as  a rule  answer  their  own  questions 
before  the  one  asked  has  time  to  say 
’’Wait  a minute.” 
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There  is  a use  of  the  noun  that  is 
offensive:  When  "female”  is  considered 
as  a more  refined,  more  "elegant”  term 
than  woman.  Richard  Grant  White 
treed  his  mind  on  this  abuse.  "With 
us  ‘lady’  is  the  favorite  euphemism  for 
woman.  For  every  one  of  the  softer  and 
more  ambitious  sex  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  her  social  position,  or  uncertain  of 
t,  seems  to  share  Mrs.  Quickly’s  dis- 
like of  being  called  a woman.  * * • 
When  a woman  calls  herself  a female, 
•she  merely  shares  her  sex  with  all  her 
fellow-females  throughout  the  bryte 
creation.”  Again:  “In  losing  'kins- 

man' we  lose  also  his  frank,  sweet- 
lipped sister,  'kinswoman,'  and  are 
obliged  to  give  her  place  to  that  poor, 
mealy-mouthed,  ill-made-up  Latin  in- 
terloper 'female  relation’.”  And  once 
biore:  “ I have  even  heard  of  a man 
who  wished  to  be  gallant,  and  to  give 
1 reason  for  the  gallantry  that  was  in 
him,  assign  as  tliat  reason  that  'his 
mother  was  a female.’  So,  doubtless, 
?he  was;  and  so  was  the  dam  of  his 
mastiff  dog.  Otherwise  we  have  that 
common  and  really  unmeaning  use  of 
the  word  'lady,'  wiiich  is  well  fitted  to 
jxcite  in  some  peisons  a feeling  of 
lausea.”  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
White  did  not  approve  of  the  substi- 
ution  of  ''female”  for  “woman.”  By 
A'holn  was  the  phrase  "petticoat  gov- 
rnrrient”  coined?  Some  say  by  Bis- 
marck; but  when  George  III  ascended 
he  throne  a paper  was  posted  on  the 
Royal  Exchange  which  read  "No  Petti- 
oat  Government,  etc.”  .^t  Mobile, 
Alabama,  early  in  the  18th  century 
vomcn  threatened  to  rebel  because  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  tlieir  diet  of 
ndian  meal,  and  their  movement  was 
tubbed  the  "X-^etticoat  InsurrecUon.” 
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the  "old  home.’.’  L'nfortunately 
1 many  of  us  have  no  old  home.  Few 
Americans  die  in  the  house  wherein 
they  were  born  or  spent  their  youth. 
Tile  farm  on  whicii  tiie  New  Englander 
was  raised  is  now  deserted  Or  owned 
and  tilled  by  an  Irishman,  German, 
Canadian,  Portuguese.  Tlie  city  liouse 
in  whicii  he  first  saw  tlie  light  was 
destrov'ed  years  ago  to  make  way  for 
a cheap  business  block.  The  house  in 
wliich  he  spent  liis  first  years  as  a 
husband  is  now  in  an  unfasliionable 
quarter:  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it, 
through  hi.s  wife’s  importunity;  at  pres- 
ent lie  is  far  less  comfortable,  but  she 
is  within  the  radius  of  calls  and  teas 
and  receptions.  He  looks  forward,  not 
with  pleasurable  anticipation,  but  with 
grim  resignation,  to  dying  in  a liired 
flat;  and  he  wonders  now  and  then 
wliether  the  coffin  will  be  toted  down 
the  stairway  or  lowered  from  a win- 
dow, like  a grand  piano,  with  consid- 
erable effort  and  to  tlie  delight  of  idle 
passers-by. 


j sibie  vii’iim.s.  Tbjii^Thusbonti  is  Tlufnliig 
I from  $2000  to  $4000  a year,  oml  this  iial- 
' ary  is  in  a way  precarious;  not  by  rea- 
son of  lil.s  liabits  or  degree  of  Intolli- 
genee;  but  the  employer  may  sell  out 
his  biisiiies.s,  the  office  Is  one  of  rota- 
I tion,  etc.,  etc.  This  liusband  went  to 
college.  His  father  saved  and  scraped 
and  pinched  to  give  his  son  an  education 
lie  himself  did  not  liave.  Tlie  .son  ac- 
quired tastes  lliat  are  beyond  his  in- 
come, tastes  that  were  unknown  to  liis 
I father,  not  extravagance.s.  but  the  de- 
Islre  of  comforting  things  that  are  hot 
absolutely  necessary.  The  son  marries. 
If  lie  should  have  a boy.  how  could  he 
afford  to  live  decently  and  educate  tlie 
boy?  Would  not  his  son  be  soured  If 
he  should  not  go  to  college  and  on 
; comparatively  equal  terms  with  the 
sons  of  richer  parents?  The  wife  won- 
j ders  how  she  could  bring  up  a daugh- 
ter. What  sort  of  a social  position 
would  tliis  daughter  have? 

The  man  and  liis  wife  do  not  live  for 
themselves;  they  live  in  the  fear  of 
others.  They  are  snobbisli  in  their 
dread  of  public  opinion;  they  have  no 
sense  of  values.  Their  own  parents 
began  life  humbly  and  bravely.  Chil- 
dren came  to  them  and  were  welcome. 
The  father  worked  the  harder:  the 

mother  preferred  tlie  society  of  the 
household.  Their  life  was  a continued 
struggle,  aithougli  it  did  not  seem  so 
to  them.  But  the  young  couple  in  ’tlie 
flat  is  unwilling  to  play  the  pelican.  If 
you  should  say:  "Why  didn’t  you  take 
a house  in  tlie  suburbs  and  rear  your 
young?  the  answer  would  be  prompt: 
“But  we’d  be  so  far  away  from  every- 
body and  everything.  ” Their  own  chil- 
dren, you  see,  would  not  be  company 
for  them.  But  Hogan  out  in  South 
Boston  and  Maffoli  in  the  North  End 
and  Mueller  in  Jamaica  Plain  are  sim- 
ple persons.  Children  are  born  to  them 
till  the  quivers  are  full,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  such  throughout  the  United 
States  shall  inherit  the  land.  It’s  wrong 
of  Mrs.  Hogan  and  Mrs.  Maffoli  and  I 
Mrs.  Mueiler;  but  they  and  their  hus- 
bands are  not  deeply  versed  in  the  ' 
principles  of  sociology  or  the  views  of  ! 
the  later  German  philosophers,  and  ^ 
so  they  blindly  follow  nature  and  would  i 
be  surprised  if  you  should  tell  them  at  ! 
the  end  of  their  life  that  they  liad  act-  i 
ed  foolishly  and  improvidently.  ( 

There  was  a time  when  an  American  I 
was  proud  to  be  a farmer  or  a handi-  |l 
craftsman.  Today  he  must  be  .something  ' 
more  genteel.  His  wife  must  be  a ! 


Sgambntl.  PoldinI  itml  others,  and  lii 
own  variations  on  a tlicnn  of  J’a  oi- 
niiii. 

Like  Mr.  Ilatnbourg,  .Mrs,  Zei.sli'i-  h:i. 
no  long-wliiiled  sonata  on  Ik.t  program. 
Her  most  formidable  iilcce  is  Scliu- 
maiin’s  I'ltudes  Symphoniqui  s.  Slic  will 
also  play  Beethoven's  Andante  in  I 
pieces  by  Chopin,  Ilenselt,  Liszt  and  n!-’ 
rangements  by  IJszt  of  two  of  Schu- 
bert’s songs. 


Mrs,  .Vima  Webstor-PowclI.  soprano, 
who  will  give  a concert  here  next  Tues 
da.v  with  Eugenio  dc  Pii'ani.  composc-r 
and  i)ianist.  Is  a versatile  and  accom- 
plished woman.  She  know.s  many  lan- 
guages and  is  a graduate  of  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  so  she  will  undoiiiii.ii 
ly  be  treated  respectfully  by  the  critii^s. 
When  she  was  here  last,  Feb.  ;:it  'Wi 

she  appeared  as  a brunette  bi-avura- 
•singer.  It  i.s  said  that  there  is  Spanish 
blood  in  her  veins.  She  was  singing  in 
opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1896— 
but  we  shall  iiave  more  to  say  of  her 
and  Mr.  de  Pirani  next  Sunday. 

Tiie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  com- 
pany of  New  York  will  liegin  its  .season 
of  two  weeks  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Marcli  2:j.  Tliere  will  be  twelve  even- 
ing and  four  afternoon  performances. 
Sembricli,  Nordica.  Gadski.  Reu.ss-Belce, 
Seygard.  Sclieff.  Schumann-Heink.  Ho- 
mer, de  Marchi,  Alvarez.  Anthes,  Burg- 
staller,  Scotti,  Campanari,  'Van  Rooy, 
Gilibert,  Bispham.  Ed.  de  Reszke.  Jour- 
net.  Blass  will  |je  tile  chief  singers. 
The  tenors  AKhes.and  Burgstaller  will 
sing  liei-e  for  the  first  time.  Orders 
for  season  tickets  may  now  be  sent 
(clieck  made  to  the  order  of  Lawrence 
McCarty)  to  tlie  Boston  Theatre,  and 
the  seats  will  be  allotted  in  the  order 
in  which  the  applications  are  received. 
This  subscription  sale  by  letter  will 
close  Saturday,  March  7.  Tlie  prices 
are  the  .same  as  last  season,  and  Man- 
ager McCarty  announces  that  the  per- 
formances will  lie  of  like  merit. 


Miss  Elsie  Lincoln,  seprano.  Miss 
Gertrude  Lufkin,  pianist,  and  the  Hoff- 
man String  Quartet  will  take  part  in 
Miss  Lincoln’s  third  concert  in  Steinert 
Hall  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Home. 

How  soon  we  are  forgotten!  Not  so 
many  years  ago  everyone  was  lium- 
ming  and  whi.stling  and  pounding  out 
on  the  piano  Meyer  Lutz’s  skirt-dance 
tune,  and  now  the  death  of  the  com- 


To  the  mail  without  an  old  home,  a 
house  in  wliich  his  parents  lived  and 
brought  him  up.  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Christmas  are  without  present  signifi- 
cance. are  loaded  with  sad  recollections 
of  days  and  nights  gone  forever.  There 
is  no  place  that  calls  liim  imperiously 
or  coaxes  him  homeward.  The  old 
house  has  been  torn  down,  or  altered 
and  “improved,”  or  it  is  in  a shabby 
condition,  with  an  old  hat  stuffed 
in  a pane  of  the  window  by  which  his 
mother  sat  and  watched  for  his  return 
from  school.  Gone  are  the  neighbors 
and  all  association.s.  It  is  as  though 
the  villagers  were  a nomadic  tribe.  Pew 
of  his  generation  are  to  be  found  even 
in  the  churchyard. 


Daughtei  of  this  oi  a Granddaughter  of  i poser,  who  was  conductor  at  the  Gaie- 
that.  But  the  mothers  and  grandmothers 
in  nine  ca.ses  out  of  ten  baked  and 
sewed  and  swept  and  raised  children, 
as  though  they  had  been  created  solely 
for  such  wretched  tasks  and  duties. 

They  were  simple  persons  and  in  their 
poor  way  got  a good  deal  out  of  life. 

Here  is  a pleasant  puzzle  for  a cheer- 
ful evening  by  the  singing  radiator  or 
smelling  oil-stove.  Take  this  sentence: 

There  lies  an  English  cutter,  a French 
chasse-maree,  an  -A.merican  clipper,  a 
Spanish  tartan,  an  Austrian  trabarcolo, 
a Genoese  felucca,  a Sardinian  zebec,  a 
Neapolitan  brig,  a Sicilian  sparanza,  a 
Dutch  galleot.  a Danish  snow,  a Rus- 
sian hermaphrodite,  a Turkish  sacka-  'fosti,  the  song  writer,  is  apparently 
lever,  a Greek  bombard,  a Persian  "'‘fhoot  uuj’  sense  of  humor,  for  he  tells 
dhow,  an  Arab  grab,  a Chinese  junk.  “his  story:  One  warm  day  in  summer 

Now  cut  apart  the  names  of  the  va-  pi^cchetti  and  he  were  at  Monza,  play- 
rious  ve.ssels  from  the  distinguishing  !"'®  singing  to  Queen  Margherita, 

[words  of  nationality,  mix  them  up,  and  .'''’ho  was  then  young  and  beautiful. 


ty  Theatre  "in  the  prime  of  the  golden 
time"  of  Fred  Leslie  and  Nellie  Pai- 
ren.  was  hardly  noticed  by  our  news- 
papers. Lutz  was  famous— ironical 
fact— as  tlie  conductor  of  music  at  St. 
George’s  Cathedral.  London,  from  1848 
till  a few  years  ago.  His  first  origi- 
nal opera  was  a serious  one,  "Faust 
and  Marguerite”  (Surrey  Theatre.  1855). 
but  he  was  more  successful  witli  his 
music  to  H.  J.  Byron’s  "Little  Doctor 


Faust.”  It  was  his  brother,  we  lie- 
lieve,  wlio  was  once  prime  minister  of 
Bavaria,  and  had  a famous  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Doellinger. 


OatN  HENSCHEL 

sm 


Ghost-like  I paced  round  the  haunts  of  my 
j cliildbood, 

Earth  seemed  a desert  I was  bound  to  traverse. 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

The  man.  doomed  to  flats,  loses  all 
idea  of  home.  The  flat  is  not  favorable 
to  children.  The  other  tenants  com- 
plain; the  landlord  hems  and  haws.  And 
IS  it  not  as  cruel  to  bring  up  a child 
m a flat  as  to  confine  in  like  manner  a 
healthy  dog? 


then  put  them  together, 

I Augusto  Rotoli's  conceit  this  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall  will  give  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  again  his  Festival  or  Roman 
Mass,  one  of  the  few  effective  and  im- 
portant ecclesiastically  musical  works 
that  have  been  composed  in  this  coun- 
try. The  first  part  of  the  program  will 
include  Palestrina’s  motet.  "O  Bone 
Jesu.”  Mr.  Rotoli  was  trained  at  an 
early  age  in  the  traditions  of  Palestrina 
— the  old  chant  "Alla  Trinita  Beata” — 
and  Rotoli’s  quartet.  “Jesus  Only,”  and 
"Crossing  the  Bar.”  for  soprano  solo. 
There  will  he  a chorus  of  225.  and  the 
quartet  of  .singers  will  consist  of  Mrs. 
'Vt’illiams,  Miss  Woltmann,  Messrs.  Shir- 
ley and  Townsend. 


■VVe  believe  that  the  deorea.se  in  popu- 
lation IS  due  to  the  subtle  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  any  deliberate 
and  perverse  rea.soning  or  intention,  or 
any  philanthropic  wish  to  check  suf- 
fering by  lessening  tlie  number  cv  ’ 


It  is  unfortunate  that  two  sucli  pian- 
ists as  Mrs.  Zeisler  and  Mr.  Hambourg 
have  chosen  Saturday  afternoon  and 
the  same  hour  for  tlieir  recitals.  Mr. 
Hambourg  gave  his  first  concert  this 
sea.son  on  Tlianksgiving  night,  a night 
on  which  re.spectable  New  Englanders 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  rushing  eagerly 
to  a concert  hall.  Saturday  afternoon 
he  will  play  Schumann’s  fantasia— and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  liis 
reading  witli  tlie  .superb  performance  of 
the  same  piece  iiy  Mr.  Hochman  last 
Tuesday— pieces  hv  Chopin,  Rubinstein. 


"At  a certain  point,  missing  her  soft 
applause,  the.v  looked  around  and  saw 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  pictures  im- 
aginable. Tile  magnificent  blonde  liead 
had  fallen  back  on  the  rose-tinted  cush- 
ion. showing  all  the  gold  of  that  won- 
derful hair,  and  the  pure  and  refined 
profile.  The  queen  was  fast  asleep.  The 
two  musicians  stole  from  the  room,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  the  picture  will  remain 
with  the  one  who  still  lives  to  the  end 
of  his  life.”  Mr.  Rotoli,  by  the  way, 
was  tlie  singing  teacher  of  Queen  Mar-  j 
gherita.  ' 

We  spoke  last  Tuesda;^  of  the  hissing  of 
pianists  at  orchestral  concerts  in  Paris. 
Fanny  Davies  played  at  a Lamoureux  | 
concert,  Feb.  1.  a Fantaisie  by  Lenor-  j 
mand  from  manuscript,  and  there  was  | 
a hostile  demonstration,  but  not  so  j 
fierce  a one  as  on  former  occasions.  I 
Miss  Davies  said  to  a reporter:  "I  was  I 
warned  of  the  demonstration  by  both 
Mr.  Clievillard  and  Mr.  I,enormand,  but 
I telegraphed  tliat  I did  not  fear,  and 
would  come  all  the  same.  I am  not 
frightened  by  a few  students;  besides. 

1 rehearsed  with  whistlers  and  hissers 
in  order  to  get  used  to  the  sound." 


Tlie  trustees  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra 
liave  is.sued  an  appeal  to  their  patrons. 
They  say  that  the  size  of  the  Auditori- 
um is  excessive;  that  they  must  have 
a new  hall;  that  tlie  concerts  cannot 


Mr.  RotolL 


tlaTly  and  well-bui"''”aUlclereviilenUy 
made  in  the  good  old  days  of  about 

forty  years  ago.  equal  to  new.  as  re- 

go  on  in  tlie  Auditorium  wliliout  ental  - Rotoli  has  had  the  training  cently  newly  painted  and  decorated  up- 

j ling  a continual  annual  deficit  of  be-  experience;  furthermore,  he  is  to-date;  a bargain.  £6  10s.:  must  have 

f I tween  tJS.uOO  and  $o0.0W>.  Xor  do  they  ^ n,uslcian  by  birth,  who.  deeply  versed  cost  from  £t‘0  to  £M.  To  the  benevo- 

I find  it  possible  to  continue  meeuiig  t s traditions  of  the  older  and  glori-  lent  lady  or  gentleman,  here  is  a golden 

. I deficit  by  annually  soliciting  subscnp-  Italian  church  music,  is.  neverthe-  chance  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 

J I tions.  They  prefer  to  disband  t e or-  emotional;  he  Is  a musician  who  uitle  ones  this  Chiistmastide.” 

I chestra  forever,  befoie  financla  wea  ^„f,ws  from  practise  the  capabilities  " , ,,  , 

I ness  Shalt  bri.tg  decadence  and  perhaps  Unritatlons  of  the  human  voice;'  “ childreh  should  haee  a 

■disaster.’  Mr.  Thomas  agrees  with  small  chair  seat  apiece,  no  matter  how 

: them.  But  ten  friends  of  the  orchestra  ^ brought  together,  so  *’  |P«'"  ‘'<1  or  upholstered  there 

. have  bought  a lot  for  the  sum  of  UM  - encouragement  and  author-  probably  still  be  room  for  them. 

. COO.  1 herf*  is  talk  of  building  on  i fi  those  singers,  who  are  not  profes-  ^nd  send  at  once  for  Xo.  54:  ’Anthony 
lot  a tnusic  ball  sionals.  who  are.  at  least  many  of  them.  Benezet.  from  the  original  memoir,  re- 

will  cost  beiw’een  S-o  . an  , - musical  education  or  technical  ; vised,  with  additions,  by  Wilson  Arm- 

Tlte  trustees  now  call  for  subscrip  ions  proficiency,  often  attain  surprising  re-  stead,  cr.  Svo,  ololh.  rare.  L's.  Od..  1S59.” 

Ten  to  one  you  never  heard  of  this 
philanthropist  born  at  Si.  Quenten.  But 
read  the  dealer's  note: 

"An  American  officer,  wlio  attended 
Benezet’s  funeral,  passed  this  eulogium  i 
upon  him:  T had  rather,’  said  he,  ’be 
Anthony  Benezet  in  that  coffin  than 
General  IVashington  with  all  his  fame.’  ’’ 

You  also  liave  the  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing for  £00  a ’’magniflcent  grand  naval 
and  military  painting  of  Gibraltar,  ” 
■which  cost  £2.’i0.  painted  as  you  see  by 
some  naval  and  military  master.  It  is 
a comprehensive  picture  which  takes  in 
the  fortress,  hay,  Governor’s  house,  bar- 
racks. admiralty,  churches,  city  walls, 
out-towers,  ruined  buildings,  BriM.sh 
works,  walks,  with  foliage,  ’’while  stud- 


Church  and  Hall. 


The  trustees  now  call  for  subscriptions  p,pn^.n.„p,.  surprising  re- 

to  make  up  the  total  sum  with  the  hope  und’stir  the  blood  of  the  liearers: 

of  liaving  a truly  permanent  orchestra.  ^ 

Tlie  newspapers  of  Chicago  are  earnest  voices  he  could  give  memorable  per- 
in  support  of  the  plan.  The  Inter  Ocean  tormances. 
says:  "Chicago  cannot  afford  to  lose 

the  orchestra  It  stands  as  the  one 
substantial  ad\ertisemen  o ler  ai  . Boston  under  hi.s  direction, 

tic  growth  and  her  artistic  be  ng.  There  ^,^p 

are  thousands  of  travelers  who  couldn  t 
tell  the  location  of  the  art  institute  or 

the  public  library  building  or  e\en  f devotion  by  again  engag- 

the  wonder- wea\  ing  stoc  >ai  s,  performance  of  his  mass,  the 

know  of  1 heodore  Thomas  an  is  men.  ^pj.|.  p^ust  needs  be  performed  in  a con- 
The  gray-haired  stalwart,  w-ho  leads  h s ppt„i„g  t,,  ^„g- 

band  through  the  mazes  of  symphonic  ^p^^^  p^  confirm  a mood  suitable  to  the 
^melody  weekly  is  the  en\>  o le  or-  music  set  to  sacred  words, 

chestra  world,  wanted  by  New  or  . w'^ether  religious  music  be  by  Pales- 
desired  by  Boston.  His  name  ■ is  the  p^  Rotoli,  by  Vlttoria,  Bach 

svnoym  for  ail  that  is  good  in  music,  ‘ 


synoym  for  ail  that  is  or  Verdi,  a church  is  the  only  suitable  ^jpj  ^j^p^  ^^e  seve»al  groups  of  men. 

and  wherever  music  is  known  Chicago  pj^pp  jp,.  performance.  How  much  ^p^j  ^^p^  various  figures,  chiefly 

more  effectiv'e,  for  instance,  was  the  p^  ^ military  hearing,  while  in  the  rear 


is  known  through  him 
great  city  cannot  be  built  up  by 


great  city  cannot  be  bunt  uP  ny  i,y  the  choral  Art  So-  ^^reground  'is  an  officer  mounted  on  a 

I those  attracted  to  it  by  a reputation  ^jp^y  Trinity,  given  in  its  home  under  ^,pp  , p^arger.  and  two  other  gen- 


thoso  attracted  to  it  oy  a i epuLawon  pjp^y  Trinity,  given  in  its  home  under  av  charger 

gained  through  the  number  of  barrels  skilful  leadership  of  Mr.  Goodrich.  near  at 

I of  pork  it  packs  annually,  nor  J'et  by  jf  givt.i  in  a decorated  „g,],g,..  gp 

' its  record— consumption  of  beef;  the  fact  concert-hall!  How  much  more  effec-  ® 

■ that  there  was  once  a world’s  fair  held  yve  was  Mr.  Rotoli’s  mas.s  in  St.  James’ 

' just  inside  the  gates  will  not  last  for-  than  in  either  Symphony  Hall  or  Tre- 
I ever  as  an  advertisement  to  the  world  'nd^t  Temple, 
that  tliero  is  a metropolis  of  the  West.  The  Mass  Itself. 

The  tunnels  may  be  lowered  in  good  jjp  Rotoli’s  mass  has  been  discussed 
time  and  the  shipping  interests  be  con-  ^pcl  praised  in  the  Journal  more  than 
served  thereby,  but  this  fact  Is  not  jpee.  Time  does  not  stale  it,  nor  did  the 
I going  to  assist  in  removing  the  odium  mediocre  performance  last  evening 
that  Chicago  stands  as  a fleecing  centre  T^a^Tth^per 

I for  unsopbls5ticated  lambs,  with  but  one  fQi-mance  was  nipdiocre.  for  the  quartet 
I eve  and  that  fastened  oi\  the  dollar,  as  a quartet  w’as  frequently  untuneful 
Without  the  orchestra  the  a-'tisUc  ami  iiv  otlmr 
growth  of  Chicago  is  broken,  and  the  nams.  were  inadequate, 
notice  is  flashed  over  the  world  that  a There  were  choral  fau--s,  and  faults 
great  city  of  2,000.000  people  cannot  sup-  ‘"pp^^/cto'r'^TJlfirV^or^be^’ield"^ 
port  even  one  high-class  organization,  -pne  dramatic  strokes  in  the  mass  are 
To  the  mind  of  the  world  the  city  slips  stilt  poignant;  there  are  admirable 
lo  me  mimi  •.  .nTa  contrapuntal  pages  and  choral  climaxes; 

back  to  the  days  when  it  was  a crowded  Giere  are  solo  moments  of  true  beauty; 
mud  bank,  with  but  little  to  commend  there  are  frequent  exhibitions  of  the 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  educated  and  ^«^B>o«er’s 

the  cultured  but  a series  of  pei^s  con-  pjpcerlty  which  is  naturally  voiced  at 
lining  the  marketable  live  stock  of  the  iime.s  in  the  feiwent  Italian  expression 
‘ . 11  1 I /k  ,-s  1 which  is  called  oy  the  cold-blooded  and 

vicinity.  (J*  ••I  I 1 mere  hunters  after  fifths,  Italian.  As 

» ■ ' 'though  an  Italian  should  not  he  na- 

tional in  his  musical  expre.ss.'on ; a.s 
though  he  should  be  Germanized! 


H!S  iSS  AND  iOTETS . 


Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli.  assisted  by  a cho- 
rus. an  orchestra  of  ’cellos,  double- 
basses  and  kettle-drums,  an  organ  (Mr. 
Kugler,  organist),  and  a quartet  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Williams.  Miss  Woltmann. 
Messrs.  Shirley  and  Clifford,  gave  a con- 
cert of  religious  music  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  included 
a motet.  "O  Bone  Jesu.”  by  Palestrina; 
Rotoll’s  quartet,  "Jesus  Only,”  Rotoli’s 
soprano  solo,  "Crossing  the  Bar;  ” the 
old  chant.  ’’.Vila  Trinlta  Beata,”  and  Ro- 
toli’s Roman  or  Festival  mass.  There 
was  a large  and  warmly  applausive  au- 
dience. 

An  Idle  Dream. 

If  I were  a rich  man.  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  1 should  buiid 
here  a small  hail  for  the  performance 
of  orchestral  w^orks.  such  as  symphonies 
by  Haydn  arid  Mozart,  for  the  more  inti 
mate  and  delicate  of  modern  composl 
tions,  and  for  the  less  thunderous  piano 
concertos:  and  1 should  also  build  a 
church,  which  should  be  open  day  and 
night  for  worshipers  and  for  any  who 
might  wish  to  escape  for  a moment  from 
the  glare  and  the  bustle  of  this  too  daily 
life.  In  this  church  religious  music 
would  be  performed  at  stated  inteiwals 
by  a small  and  carefully  chosen  chorus, 
with  the  aid  of  solo  singers  who  could 
at  least  sing  in  tune,  and  with  the  as 
slstance  of  a good  orchestra  if  there 
were  need  of  one. 

Arid  as  chapel  master  of  this  church, 
which  should  have  no  settled  clergyman 
or  priest,  which  should  have  no  formal 
jei'vice,  1 should  appoint  Mr.  Augusto 
Rotoli.  with  full  power  and  authority, 
and  with  such  a salary  that  he  could 
leave  all  other  work  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  thorough  preparation  and 
proper  performance  of  religious  music 
of  all  ages  and  all  vnds. 


and  two  other  gen- 
hand.  conversing  to- 
getlier;  on  the  Governor’s  palace  is  fly- 
ing a flag.  etc.,  etc.  ” 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  quality 
of  tlie  picture:  "The  entire  work  is 

from  the  brusli  of  an  able,  and  experi- 
enced artist,  as  the  work  is  of  a su- 
perior hand,  while  the  colors  are  sim- 
ply beautiful  and  true  to  nature,  which, 
viewed  from  the  gay  bay  on  to  the  ma- 
jestic. rugged  Rock,  with  its  natural 
greenisli  color,  make  a most  pleasing 
picture.  ” 

Why  cannot  some  rich  Bostonian  buy 
this  masterpiece  and  give  it  to  _ the 
Public  IJbrary  for  a mural  decoration. 
Is  it  not  dogmatic  enough  to  stand  near 
Mr.  Sargent’s  late.st  work? 


Catholic  Music. 

And  I could  not  lielp  thinking  last 
gilt  of  the  great  advantage  the  musi- 
cian of  a church  with  a creed  into 
■n-tiicli  enters  the  great  mystery  has 
over  liim  that,  witliout  childlike  faitli 

earl.v  association  with  such  myste- 
rie.^.  knows  a church  only  aS  a building 
ill  wliich  abstract  morality  is  taught: 
in  which  there  is  no  creed,  no  mystery. 

Tlie  words  of  the  in.sss.  the  liymr;  to 
ti'.e  Trinity,  the  thouglil  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  the  remembrance  of  the  Divine 
Sacrifice— these  have  Inspired  tlie  lofti- 
( St.  most  sublime  strain.s.  Xor  could 
Bach,  the  good  Protestant,  nor  could 
Beethoven,  who  had  his  own  lonely  re- 
ligious vie^ws,  have  been  the  full  com- 
poser now  known  to  us  had  not  eacli 
turned  to  mystery  and  creed  and  dogma 
as  sources  of  inspiration. 

Catalogues  of  second-hand  books  are 
a steady’  source  of  amusement  and  edu- 
cational profit  to  the  judicious  reader. 
There  are  so  many  volumes  that  one 
does  not  want,  and  you  admire  the  ciaft 
of  the  dealer  in  the  recommendation  of 
his  ■wares.  His  notes  are  often  as 
boracic  acid  to  foods  that  otherwise 
would  taint  the  air.  He  excites  pruri- 
ent curiosity  concerning  a dull  treatise. 
He  chants  the  rarepess  of  something 
that  fell  still-born  from  the  press. 

AVe  received  yesterday  a delightful 
catalogue  from  a dealer  at  Baskerville 
Hall,  Birmingham.  The  hound  of  the  j 
Baskervilles  was  never  so  formidable 
in  following  the  scent  of  a victim  as  is 
this  man  who  sells  merely  because  he 
wishes  to  go  out  of  business.  And  he 
sells  other  things  than  books.  AVitness 
this  item: 

■Rocking  Horse.— Magnificent  and 

well-built  superior  rocking  horse;  a 
most  pleasing  and  desirable  addition  to 
Children's  Hospital,  Orphanage.  (Con- 
valescent Home  or  Xursery;  exception- 
ally large  size,  height  4 feet  6 inches, 
length  S feet,  painted  gray  and  black, 
with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  reins,  stir- 
rups, etc.,  will  hold  three  children,  hav- 
ing two  small  chair  seats,  painted  oak 
color  and  upholstered  in  red,  on  ends 
of  rockers,  with  toot  rests,  while  color 
of  rockers  are  dark  green.  A substan- 


You  should  add  to  your  library  a 
little  volume  of  poems  on  the  state  of 
labfir,  entitled  "The  Humpback,  the 
Cripple  and  the  One-Eyed  Man.’’  by 
Lionel  Josaphare.  The  pamphlet  is 
publislied  in  San  Francisco.  Here  is  a 
specimen  brick: 

Like  a grave-cllgser  iligglng  a terrilile  grave— 
Like  a sun  spirit  lieavlng  the  hot  ilay  with 
coal, 

nia  dredger  he  drave  and  he  hove  to  the  pave 
The  clods  that  lie  tore  from  the  earth  and 
flung  whole. 

Bceiitre  he 


Still  at  uiidergrouud  honor  his 
liolnts, 

With  uegligeme  digging  a iragieai  stor.v; 
AA'hlle  some  dnme  who  anoints  with  fat  wealth 
his  vile  Joints. 

Stands  proud  on  the  swift  rolUng  chariots 

of  glory.  

This  is  the  real  thing.  There  is  po- 
etic license  in  the  thought  of  eithei  a 
dunce  or  a philosopher  standing 
“proud”  on  more  than  one  swift-rolling 
chariot  of  glory.  But  the  Californians 
are  a reckless  race,  and  we.  remember 
with  pleasure  the  circus  hero,  Robert 
Stickney.  who  used  to  do  a great  baie- 
i back  act  with  eight  fiery,  untamed, 
foaming  steeds  while  he  smiled  sweetly 

1'  on  file  ladies  round  the  ring. 

Just  one  more  verse  from  the  .same 

poem.  . , , 

Not  with  your  e.ves.  my  rioet.  rose-haunied  and 

grave — 

Thou  ixiet  with  wondering  violet  eyes— 

Did  I look  on  the  slave  digging  low  in  the 
rftTe. 

Corroiled  with  dust,  sweat,  iuh,  snnbeams  and 
tJlen. 


Xor  think  that  this  poet  is  un-  j 
appreciated  in  his  own  country.  The  sole  the  hearer, 
well-known  critic,  Mr.  John  Hamilton  | 

Gilmour  of  San  Franclsco-'Whose  word  | 
is  final,  for  whose  opinions  Messrs.  . 

Swinburne,  Henley,  Lang.  Gos.se.  Saints- 
bury  and  the  rest  of  them  sit  day  and  ' 
night  at  the  telephone— says  in  trumpet  i, 
tones-  "Despite  that  Lionel  Josaphare’s 
work  has  been  subjected  to  the  fierce  ; 
light  of  adver.se  criticism,  it  would  be  I 
manifestlv  unjust  and  wor.se  still,  ex-  . 
tremely  stupid,  to  < ny  him  tlie  posses-^ 

Sion  of  talent,"  f 

The  Xew  York  Sun  gives  its  days  and  , 
nights  to  the  reading  of  Indiana  poets, 
essayists,  novelists,  historians.  AA'e  are 
still  under  the  spell  of  tne  Californians. 

■ Did  you  ever  read  "Ennui’  ? The  poet 
1 sat  in  Gomorrah  on  a fine  day.  and  saw 
the  seven  mortal  sins  kneel  before  him. 


"They  swung  beffSe  me  amschTfs  of  S 
strange  gold."  AVe  should  prefer  i 
"Ewang"  to  ’swung,”  but  we  shall  not  | 
insist  on  tills  point;  the  word  "anischirs" 
consoles  us.  And  what  does  the  poet 
say  to  the  seven  mortal  sins?  Does  he 
clutch  them  feverishly?  Does  lie  drink 
with  them  liorrld  toasts?  O.  no. 

"But  1 said  oiil.v — I have  dreani’d  of  yon. 
Naught  really  U;  all  things  are  vety  old. 

And  very  foolish.  Please  to  go  away." 

There  now ! 


IN  FAREWELL  CONCERI 

Air.  Mark  Hamhourg  gave  his  second 
and  ‘’farewell’’  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Chickering  Hall.  There  was 
a large  and  applausive  audience.  He 
played  I.lszt's  arrangement  of  Bach’s 
organ  prelude  and  fugue  in  A nlinor; 
Siliumann's  Fantasia  in  C major; 
Chopin’s  nocturne  in  G major;  preludes 
in  D flat,  E flat.  E minor,  B flat,  B”  ma- 
jor, B flat  minor.  Berceuse;  Rubinstein’s 
valse  in  A flat;  his  own  variations  on  a 
theme  from  Paganini,  a menuet  by 
Sgambuti.  an  etude  l>y  Poldlni  and 
Liszt’s  arrangement  of  excerpts  from 
Alendel.ssohn’s  "Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.” 

His  Better  Side. 

Mr.  Hambourg  not  long  ago  played 
I.lszt’s  B flat  concerto  brilliantly  at  a 
Sympliony  concert,  played  it  with  amaz- 
ing fire  and  dasli.  He  is  at  his  best  in 
such  compositions.  The  bravado  and 
the  bravura,  the  all-surmounting  arro- 
gance, the  pomp,  the  glitter  and  the 
crash  of  tlie  concerto  appeal  to  this 
pianist,  and  his  highly  developed  technic 
is  suited  to  the  display.  Whenever  there 
was  an  opportunity  yesterday  for  a like 
exhibition  Mr.  Hambourg  improved  it. 
But,  men  and  brethren,  setting  off  pin- 
wheels.  mines,  flower-pots  and  rockets 
Is  not  the  whole  duty  of  man,  even  when 
he  is  a pianist. 

Schumann  and  Chopin. 

For  his  first  piece  Mr.  Hambourg  chose. 
I.lszt’s  disarrangement  of  Bach’s  organ 
prelude  and  fugue  in  A minor,  and  here 
he  agreeably  disappointed  expectations, 
for  he  did  not  thunder  continuou.sly.  or 
try  to  give  an  imitation  of  full  organ, 
with  all  the  reeds  and  mixtures,  nor  by 
banging  bass  octaves  endeavor  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  mighty  organ  pedal 
speech.  He  played  soberly,  sanely,  and 
at  times  with  a fiua  variety  of  tonal 
color.  But  after  Bach  came  .Schumann 
and  Chopin,  and  hy  the  Fantasia,  the 
Nocturne  and  Preludes,  the  hollowness 
of  his  art  was  exposed.  There  should  ■ 
he,  it  i.s  true,  a law  by  which  only 
one  performance  of  Schumann’s  Fan- 
tasia would  be  allowed  a .season;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  beauty  and  passion  of 
many  of  its  pages,  it  is  a weariness  to 
flesh  and  spirit  when  heard  repeatedly. 
Mr.  Hochman  played  it  early  this  week. 
I do  not  propose  to  make  any  compari- 
son. It  Is  enough  to  .say  that  while 
Mr.  Hambourg  had  occasionally  happy 
moments  in  the  first  section,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Fantasia,  as  a whole,  was 
dry  and  explosive,  without  subtilty, 
■without  suggestion— a materialistic  per- 
formance. Tlie  pieces  by  Chopin  were 
played  as  though  they  were  inherently 
massive  and  concrete.  The  touch  was 
hard  and  metallic,  the  mannerism  of 
breaking  all  chords,  even  simple  thirds, 
as  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Xoctiirne,  because  intolerable,  the 
rhythm  was  mannered,  there  was  no 
grace,  no  insinuation,  no  romantic, 
poetic  feeling.  Chopin  appeared  for 
opce  as  a matter-of-fact  person  who 
wrote  exercises  for  the  piano,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  difficulty.  And 
if  you  take  out  of  the  literature  for  the 
piano  the  music  of  Chopin  and  Schu- 
mann there  Is  really  left  little  to  con- 
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EMMA  EAMES 

Emma  Eames  will  not  sing  here,  or. 
in  fact,  anywhere,  with  Mr.  Grau  s 
opera  company.  A'arious  reasons  are 
given  for  her  withdrawing  from  the 
stage;  she  is  suffering  from  nervous  ex- 
haustion, etc.,  etc. 

The  true  reason,  witliout  doubt,  is- 
this;  She  injured  her  voice  by  singing 
the  music  of  Tosca  in  Puccini’s  opera., 
and  she  is  prudent  enough  to  give  licr 
voice  a re.st. 

She  is  an  ambitious  woman,  arrogant- 
ly ambitious.  The  laurels  of  other  sing-’ 
ers  will  not  let  her  sleep.  This  ambition 
is  at  the  same  time  admirable  arid  pa- 


thPtir. 

Her  Natural  Gifts, 
tfort'  i.s  a woman  wlio  has  n voice  of 
beautiful  f|ualit.\'.  and  who  .sing:.s,  as  a 
rule,  extremely  well.  When  .she  Is  In 
good  physical  ctjiulillon.  when  site  is  the 
one  woman  on  the  stage,  when  she  feels 
tliiit  the  audience  is  witli  her  and  that 
the  talk  between  the  acts  will  be  about 
her.  tlien  her  singing  gives  rare  delight 
—provided  the  part  assumed  l>y  her 
suits  her  voice  and  her  nature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  tlie'ques- 
tlon  of  her  beaut.x'.  Some  find  her  ra- 
dhtntly  handsome;  otliers  look  on  coolly 
and  analyticall.v;  it  is  enougli  to  s.ay 
tliat  by  popular  vote  she  is  ranked 
among  stage  beauties.  Her  costumes, 
wliich  are  weil  advertised,  are  sumptu- 
ous and  striking.  (Husbands  of  prima 
donnas  have  their  uses.)  They  are  often 
striking  by  reason  of  tlieir  incongruity: 
remember  the  absurd  manner  m which 
site  dressed  Santuzza;  and  her  Sieglinde 
was  prepared  for  tableaux  vlvants 
rather  than  for  rude  life  in  a forest. 

Her  voice  and  vocal  art  are  best  dis- 
played in  purely  lyrical  parts,  and  she 
is  most  effective  in  tliose  parts  that  do 


Mr.  Plranl,  composer  and  pianist,  who 
will  make  his  first  atipearanc.  here, 
Tuesday  evening.  In  company  with  Mrs. 
.^Ima  Powell,  was  born  at  Bologna,  Sept. 
H.  lS5t’.  He  studied  there  and  in  1870 
he  went  to  Berlin  and  took  lessons  of 
the  elder  Ivullak  and  Kiel.  He  taught 
in  Berlin,  gave  concerts  througliout 
lOuroite,  settled  tor  a.  time  at  Heidel- 
berg. went  back  to  Berlin  in  1805,  where 
he  added  to  ills  duties  iltc  task  of  yr:t- 

ing  criticisms  and  reviews.  lie  lias 
written  works  for  orchestra.  piano, 
songs,  ttnd  his  opera.  "Das  llexenlied," 
was  performed  at  Prague,  when  Mrs, 
Powell  created  the  part  of  the  heroine. 


jwhen  h>'  puts  into  the  mouth  of  crazed 
'and  dying  f.ear;  "Pray  you,  undo  tlil.s 
button;  thank  you,  sir.” 


THE  TWO  POWELLS. 

Mrs.  Alma  tVebster-Poweil  and  Mrs. 
I Winifred  Pov/ell  both  indulge  In  fiiglits 
! of  colorature,  but  they  should  not  he 
! confounded  for  this  reason.  The  latter 
is  a young  soprano  from  th'e  West  who 
has  been  studying  here  and  now  makes 
the  reasonable  demand  to  be  heard.  Her 
concert  is  at  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday’. 
Mrs.  Alma  Webster-Powell,  attorney-at- 
law  as  well  as  colorature  singer,  has 
not  demand  any  portrayal  of  deep  emo-  j*  operatic  as  v/ell  us  concert  e.xperi- 
tion  or  raging  passion.  Perliaps  on  ac-  * 

count  of  her  New  England  self-con-|  The  New  York  Evening  Post  said 
sciousness.  perliaps  on  account  of  her  lately  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  who  is  known 
inability  to  feel  deeply,  her  histrionic  as  ‘'clever":  “ When  the  intellectual 
art  is  within  narrow  boundaries.  She  world  has  finally  become,  as  it  constant- 
has  neither  tlie  elemental  outbursts  that  ly  tends  more  and  more  to  become,  a 
by  their  honest  crudeness  sweep  every-  hippodrome,  liis  essays  will  be  recog- 
thing  before  them,  nor  the  finesse  that  nized  as  very  creditable  acrpbatic  per- 
makes  its  way.  formances." 

In  a picture-part,  as  the  Countess  in  


We  lind  in  a catalogue  of  books  to  be 
sold  ;it  auction  here  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  tliis  delightful  number: 
"1415— Confession  of  Micliael  Martin 
or  Cai)t.  Jjightfoot,  who  was  hung  at 
Cambridge,  Mass..  1821.  for  the  murder 
of  M.ajor  Bray,  also  an  account  of  Or. 
Jolm  Wilson,  wiio  recently  died  in  Brat- 
tleboro,  believed  to  be  the  notorious 
Capt.  TIumderbolt.  Royal  Svo.  paper, 
uncut.  "Brattleboro,  1S47.” 

Ob.serve  that  Captain  Eightfoot— do 
not  rob  him  of  his  well-deserved  and 
honoralile  title— was  "hung”  not 
"hanged,"  as  purlste  would  insist. 

It  ail  depends  on  whether  your  verb 
is  "hang,  bang’d,  bang’d,"  or  "hlng, 
hang,  hung."  "Hanged"  was  only 
gradually  superseded  by  "hung"  in  the 
general  sense,  and  "hanged"  was  re- 
tained in  the  special  sense  "executed," 
'owing  probably  to  tlie  retention  of 
this  archaic  form  by  judges  iu  pro- 
nouncing capital  sentences."  Here  is 
a capital  instance  from  Sharpe's 
memoirs  (1801);  "Paul  slew  his  sire,  was 
hanged,  and  hung  in  chains.”  And  was 
there  not  a hearty  old  English  judge, 
wlio  said;  "Beef,  sir,  is  hung,  men  are 
hanged." 


What  a pity  that  the  word  "hangee" 
— a person  who  is  hanged— is  not  in 
general  use:  it  saves  circumlocution 
and  sounds  well. 


('The  Marriage  of  Figaro,”  she  delights 
ears  and  eyes.  How  charming  slie  was 
n "Falstaftl" 

Brave  Endeavors. 

But  stie  was  not  content  wdth  such 
egitimate  and  inevitable  triumphs,  Be- 
pause  others  of  more  passipnate  nature 
\nd  wider  experience,  singing  tra- 
gedians, were  applauded  as  Aida  and 
Tpsca  she,  too.  must  compel  applause 
ts  the  slave-girl  and  the  melodramatic, 
orely-tortured  actress.  Her  Aida  was 


Mr.  Chesterton  searches  and  w’ltli  tears 
for  tlie  striking  word,  the  uncommon 
yet  illuminative  phrase.  It  is  a pleasant 
occupation  when  one  has  an  income  that 
does  not  depend  on  daily  work.  Captain 
A.  W.  Piper  of  New  York  admits  that 
tile  average  policeman  in  London  is 
more  civil  than  the  policeman  in  New 
York:  “our  police  liaven't  time  to  tell 
strangers  what  time  the  4 o’clock  train 
goes";  an  epigram,  but  a .siiabby  excuse. 
The  American  has  no  time  to  be  polite. 


without  passion,  without  authority  of  properly,  no  time  to  write 


iny  kind.  Her  attitudes  and  gestures 
vere  perhaps,  a little  freer  than  before, 
lUt  they  were  still  mannered,  never 
tpontaneous.  Y’et  her  friends  encour 


clearly  and  sanely.  It  i.s  mucli  easier  to 
indulge  in  verbal  pyrotecbnics,  to  be 
vaguely  gorgeous  in  style,  to  be  impres- 
sionistic, tlian  to  make  a sound  and  use- 


'iged  her.  What  part  should  she  next  statement  with  the  precision  and 
/take?  Bruennhilde’s  music  might  harm  force  of  Kuclid. 

liter  voice;  but  there  was  Ternina  with 

per  remarkable  impersonation  of  Tosca.  It  is  told  of  Lord  Falkland  tliat  when 
puccini  Is  an  Italian.  Surely  his  music  he  was  writing,  and  in  doubt  whether  a 
ould  do  her  no  injury.  word  were  perfectly  intelligible,  be 

The  music  of  Tosca  was  not  written  used  to  consult  "one  of  his  lady’s  cham- 
or  the  purely  lyric  organ  of  Emma  bermaids  (not  the  waiting  woman,  be- 
tames.  Furthermore  the  impersonation  i cause  it  was  possible  she  might  be  con- 


: (or' 
. li 

And 

3r  the  * 
I con*  ‘ 

S; 

( 


C the  part  taxes  tlie  strength  and  the 
till  of  the  most  temperamental  and 
nely  trained  playactress.  When  Mrs. 
ames-Story  found  that  she  could  not 
:t  the  part— that  she  could  not  feign 
ission  so  that  it  migiit  seem  plausible, 
te  undoubtedly  tried  to  act  with  her 
oice. 

Barren  Results. 

She  made  the  attempt.  It  was  a brave 
bne.  it  is  said.  But  however  conipli- 
entary  the  critics  were  In  praise  of 
r ambition  and  endeavor,  they  did 
pot  conceal  the  barrenness  of  the  re- 
sults. Her  Tosca  was  neces-sarily  a 
failure.  Even  she  must  have  realized 
the  fact.  And  unfortunately  when  af- 
terward she  appeared  in  another  part, 

I a purely  lyric  part,  her  voice  showed 
the  strain  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected and  she  was  not  wholly  mistress 
of  her  vocal  art. 

When  she  discov’ered  this,  she  wisely 
made  up  her  mind  to  rest. 

One  of  Many. 

She  is  only  one  of  many  singers  who 
have  tried  and  are  trying  to  do  tliat  for 
which  they  are  not  fitted  by  nature. 
|l There  are  humbler  ones,  even  students, 
iwho  are  eager  to  go  beyond  their  nat- 
ural limitations:  altos  who  wish  to  sliine 
as  sopranos:  thin-voiced  sopranos  wlio 
must  needs  be  heroic  and  thrilling;  half- 
baked  .singei’s,  who,  unable  to  enunciate 
distinctly  or  phrase  intelligently  in 
English,  gayly  prefer  in  public  recitals 
what  they  consider  to  be  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  and  are  applauded 
for  their  accomplishments  by  perfervid 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

And  yet  why  .so  much  talk  and  bother 
and  pother  about  singers?  Ambrose 
Philips  wrote  some  verses  in  honor  'of 
Cuzzoni: 

Little  siren  of  tbe  stage. 

Empty  warliler,  breathing  lyre, 

Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire, 

Tnueful  iiiisehief,  vocal  spell,  ele. 

Which  led  either  Dr.  Arbuthnot  or  Mr. 
Pope  to  remark:  "Who  would  think 

this  was  only  a poor  gentlewoman  that 
I sung  finely?" 


versant  in  romances),  and  by  her  judg- 
ment was  guided  whether  to  receive  or 
reject  it."  Nor  was  Falkland  writing 
for  the  crowd;  he  was  at  work  on  treat- 
ises for  the  learned. 


Bunyan,  Defoe.  Swift.  Gobbet t.  Haz- 
litt,  are  not  read  enough.  Our  young 
men  and  young  women  are  Paterized 
and  Meridithized.  till  they  consider  sim- 
plicity mere  baldness,  and  true  force  an 
exhibition  of  brutal  strength.  Yet  Haz- 
litt,  the  master  of  the  short  sentence, 
could  outdo  any  fastidious  modern  in 
the  use  of  adjective  and  paradox,  as 
when  he  wrote  the  stinging  character- 
ization of  the  Marquis  Wellesley:  "The 
ardor  of  his  natural  temperament,  stim- 
ulating and  irritating  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  his  mind,  the  exuberance  of 
his  animal  spirits,  contending  with  the 
barrenness  of  his  genius,  produce  a 
degree  of  dull  vivacity,  of  pointed  insig- 
nificance, and  impotent  energy,  which 
is  witliout  any  parallel  but  itself’’;  this 
Marqui.s  Wellesley  soaring  into  medi- 
ocrity witli  adventurous  enthusiasm, 
harrowed  up  by  some  plain  matter-of- 
fact,  writhing  with  agony  under  a tru- 
ism, and  launching  a commonplace  with 
all  ti.'-  fury  of  a thunderbolt.” 


.;iion 


EUGENIO  PIRANI. 


Swift  defined  style  as  proper  words  in 
proper  places.  Read  the  same  Gulliver’s  ( 
Travels  whicli  delighted  you  as  a boy  ! 
when  the  bitterness  and  the  savagery 
of  the  satire  escaped  you.  and  see  how 
a master  used  simple  words.  The  Dean 
did  not  talk  about  the  agony  and  bloody  | 
sweat  of  writing,  as  did  Flaubert  and  ' 
the  de  Goncourts;  but  when  you  read 
his  Drapier  leltens,  you  understand  how  | 
a man  armed  with  such  a weapon  was 
feared  by  the  strongest.  Or  is  any-  j 
tiling  more  clear  and  unmistakable  tlian 
the  language  of  Voltaire,  whose  pen  ! 
was  the  terror  of  all  Europe?  As  long  1 
as  there  are  men  with  warring  inter-  I 
ests,  there  must  be  controversy;  and 
the  man  tliat  conquers  in  controversy 
must  hit  straight  blows,  or  persuade 
by  argument  so  plain  that  the  reader’s 
only  tliought  is  of  the  substance,  not 
the  flowery  dress  that  clothes  the 
thought.  Shakespeare,  with  his  vocabu- 
lary and  imagination,  is  at  his  height 


I When  little  Willy  and  Jenny  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  game  we  gave  them  Friday 
so  they  cun  tell  the  vessels  of  nations 
unerringly  even  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind the  back,  let  them  learn  in  like 
fashion,  by  separating,  shuffling,  and 
then  reuniting,  these  nouns  of  multi- 
tude: 

A brood  of  hens;  a sege  of  herons  and 
bitterns:  a lieard  of  swans,  cranes,  cur- 
lews; a dopping  of  sheldrakes;  a spring 
of  teal;  a covert  of  coots:  a gaggle  of 
geese;  a padelynge  of  ducks;  a bord  or 
sute  of  mallards;  a muster  of  peacocks; 
a nye  of  pheasants;  a bevy  of  quail;  a 
covey  of  partridges;  a congregation  of 
plover.?;  a fligtit  of  doves;  a dule  of 
turkeys;  a walk  of  snipes;  a fall  of  wood- 
cock; a building  of  rooks;  a murmura- 
tion  of  starlings;  an  exaltation  of  larks; 
a flight  of  swallows;  a host  of  sparrows: 
a watch  of  niglitingales;  and  a charm  of 
goldfinces.  A pride  of  lions;  a lepe  of 
leopards;  a herd  of  harts,  buck,  and 
all  sorts  of  deer;  a bevy  of  roes;  a sloth 
of  bears;  a singular  of  boars;  a sounder 
of  wild  swine;  a dryft  of  tame  swine;  a 
route  of  wolves:  a iiarass  of  horsesi  a 
rug  of  colts;  a stud  of  mares;  a pace  of 
asses;  a baren  of  mules;  a team  of  oxen; 
a drove  of  klne;  a flock  of  sheep;  a tribe 
of  goats;  a sculk  of  foxes;  a cete  of 
badgers:  a riches  of  martins:  a fesynes 
of  ferrets;  a huske  or  a down  of  hares; 
a ne.st  of  rabbits:  a ciowder  of  cat.?,  and 
a kcndel  of  young  cats;  a shrewdness 
01  apes;  and  a labor  of  moles. 

J.  f 

Tiicn  I said  to  m.v  page.  "Go  to  the  bazar 
and  biing  me  a Itarlier.  a rllaereet  fellow,  and 
one  not  inclined  to  meddiing  or  impertinent  eu- 
riosit;.'  or  likely  to  split  m.v  Iiead  with  his 
cicessive  talk.;' 

Tliis  is  good  news  from  Cambridge: 
Sterilized  luuslie.s.  mug.s,  razors;  a 
towel  for  a customer;  no  powder  puff, 
no  common  sponge,  and  the  barber  con- 
stantly washing  bis  liands.  But  there 
is  still  a fly  in  the  ointment.  Nothing 
is  said  about  tlie  astrolabe  with  seven 
parallel  plates,  tlie  father  of  the  sex- 
tant. Without  an  astrolabe,  the  clean- 
est barber  will  not  know  whether  the 
conjunction  of  the  planets  be  auspicious 
for  liair-cutting  or  shaving.  Even  if 
the  barber  be  a Harvard  man,  learned 
as  our  old  friend  Al-Samit  In  alchemy, 
s.vntax,  grammar,  lexicology,  logic, 
rhetoric,  elocution,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
astronom.v,  astromanc)’,  geometry,  the- 
ology. the  traditions  of  tbe  Apostles  and 
Barnes’s  Notes,  he  is  as  naught,  an 
empty  vessel,  a vain  thing,  without  an 
astrolabe.  Witli  this  invaluable  instru- 
ment, tlie  Cambridge  barber  stands  pre- 
pared to  welcome  slioals  of  Bostonians, 
just  as.  the  Boston  barkeepers  are  fa- 
tigued by  tile  Ince.ssant  demands  of  the 
tliirsty  multitude  from  across  the 
Charles. 


any  iv.'o  naiion.v.  'i  ii,  idniperor  is  a; 
one  iiorr  out  of  due  ;ime;  be  should 
li.ave  led  eru.saders.  nr.  a devout  Mur 
sulmaii.  waved  his  scitnllar  and  slioiit- 
ed  for  God  and  His  propliel.  But  In 
I tliat  ease  tlie  life  of  today  would  be 
j drearier;  for  William  is  as  "amoozln" 
a.s  .'\rtemus  Ward's  kangaroo, 


newspapei'  that  was  loud  in  praise 
of  Air,  George  Riddle’s  lecture  on  Ihc  I 
mangling  of  the  Eiiglisli  language,  and 
tlie  pi’aise  was  well  deserved,  referred 
eloquently  to  tlio  "eremation"  of  men 
and  women  liy  a hotel  fire. 


Tlie  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  of 
200.:  will  1)0  interested  to  learn  tiiat  in  , 
190.1.  and  in  a land  wliere  all  men.  ac-  i 
cording  lo  proclamation,  were  born  free 
and  equal,  respectalile  and  sober  ne- 
groes in  New  York  were  not  allowed  to 
sit  in  tile  orcliestra  to  see  negroes  per-  I 
forming  on  tbe  stage,  although  tbe  fixed  I 
price  for  said  orchestral  seats  was  of-  ! 
fered  at  the  box  office. 


So  Mrs.  Drcxel’s  fans  were  conspicu- 
ous at  the  Pope’s  jubilee  reception.  Tills 
reminds  us  of  a statement  we  read  the 
other  day:  "No  woman  has  a right  to 

use  a fan  in  a public  assembly;  she  can 
make  no  motion  with  it  tliat  will  not 
Inflict  discomfort,  perhaps  permanent 
injury,  upon  someone  in  tlie  audience. 
Good  manners  are  born  of  an  unselfish 
regard  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  others.” 


And  must  this  symbol  of  coquetry  lie 
Idle  in  a perfumed  drawer,  lest  some 
bronchial  brother  or  hectic  sister  suf- 
fer? Ls  not  woman  aware  of  the  value 
of  tile  fan?  It  tempts  and  it  repels.  It 
gives  a di.sdalnfui  dismissal  or  it  is  the  j 
signal  of  capitulation.  It  is  the  index  i 
of  the  pulse.  It  moves  with  the  heatings  : 
of  tlie  heart.  Shattered  in  rage  by  tlie  ; 
Princess  Metternicli'  when  "Tannhaeu-  | 
ser"  was  hissed,  it  Inspired  the  elegy  of  1 
Jules  Janin,  the  feuilleton  iu  rococo 
taste  wliich  began:  "It  is  broken,  the 
beautiful  fan."  Painted  by  Vanloo  and 
held  against  the  breast  of  the  Pom- 
padour, it  stirred  the  fancy  of  Austin 
Dobson  to  a ballade.  And  shall  it  now 
be  tosssed  aside? 

The  fan  i.s  a nece.ssiti'  for  certain 
women.  Nature  i.s  ironical  in  the  ar- 
irangement  and  distribution  of  features. 
She  carves  a classic  profile  and  inserts 
eyes  that  give  out  no  light.  She  bestows 
eyes  like  unto  the  fish-poois  in  Hesh- 
bon  and  hair  that  e.xcites  the  envy  of 
Night,  then  rudely  twists  the  chin  and 
sends  her  work  into  the  world  glorious 
iand  limber-jawed.  It  the  child  be  caught 
in  time  the  work  of  Nature  may  some- 
times be  Improved.  Indeed,  we  know  a 
man,  who  learning  nothing  by  the  tragic 
ending  of  Hawthorne's  "Birthmark," 
fashioned  by  stress  of  instruments  the 
chin  of  his  beloved  that  she  might  be 
perfect  in  his  sight.  Such  heroic  means 
are  not  to  be  employed  lightly,  The 
fan  that  conceals  the  lower  features 
calls  attention  to  the  eyes  and  doubles 
their  intensity,  until  the  man  who  gazes 
into  their  depths  is  lost  in  contempla- 
tion. 


And  who  flr.st  waved  a fan?  Eve,  no 
doubt;  for  even  in  Paradise  there  was 
a "cool  of  the  day."  And  yet  the  deep- 
thinker,  Air.  William  Pulleyn,  assures 
us  that  fans,  muffis,  masks  and  false 
hair  were  first  devised  by  light  women 
in  Italy,  "and  from  France  in  1572.” 
Go  to,  O Air.  Pulleyn!  Fans  are  seen 
in  tablets  at  Persepolis.  The  Africans 
knew  them  centuries  ago.  When  were 
the  Japanese  without  them?  AVho  can 
tell  the  age  of  the  punkah,  that  gi- 
gantic fan? 


It  is  a relief  to  learn  tliat  the  Emperor 
■VA'iHiara  is  rigidly  ortliodox.  He  believes 
in  tlie  liord.  a special'  Providence  to 
William’s  imperial  grandpa  and  him- 
self. and  to  maintain  this  belief  William 
is  ready  to  make  war  on  any  nation  or 


Queen  Elizabeth  liad  a fine  fan,  with 
a handle  garnished  with  diamonds.  The  j 
conventional  fan  in  tlie  brave  old  Eng-  j 
I lisli  day.s  was  made  of  feathers,  and  its  i 
round  liandle  was  generally  of  silver. 
Lovers  in  tlie  plays  of  Wycherly  and 
Congreve  are  always  playing  with  their 
mistresses’  fans.  How  does  Mirabell 
describe  Airs.  Millament?  “Here  she 
comes,  full  sail,  with  her  fan  spread, 
and  her  streamers  out.’ 

In  thieves’  slang,  "fan,”  the  noun, 
means  a waistcoat;  and  ttie  verb,  means 
to  feel,  to  handle  to  find  out  if  there  is 
anything  valiiabde  in  a garment.  "Be- 
fore Joe  said  anything  to  me.  he  bad 
■fanned'  tlie  gentleman's  pocket”  To 
"fan”  also  means  to  beat,  baste,  tan. 
thrash  a man  or  an  animal.  Nor  should 
we  forget  "Queen  Anne's  fan";  putting 
the  tip  of  tile  thumb  of  either  hand  to 
the  no.se,  and  then  spreading  tlie  finger,?, 
a gesture  of  contempt  "often  intensifi- 
ed." says  a learned  writer,  "by  twiddling 
tlie  digits  wlien  in  tlie  position  named, 
or  by  similarly  placing  tlie  otlier  liand 


; In  an  extcnripd  line."  This  ancient  and 
lioi:oi'abIe  action  is  also  known  as  "lak- 


flrst  Witch  In  •'\facbeth,”  when  slie" 
wished  to  avenge  herself  threaten 
to  ^ecome  a rat  without  a tail? 


ing  a sight"  or  ' biting  the  thumb."  and.  But  why  without  a tail?  Topsel  In  1853 


I foutid  In  hieroglyphics  It  has.  no  doubt 
I strange  and  esoteric  meanings. 

I'or  tbp  writcr‘8  life  Is  very  short,  and  the 
engraver's  wit  Is  very  long.  *’Cras  mlbl.’*  It  ^ 
njay  be.  O dear  friends  and  brothers  gone  be-  < 
fore!  and  nmiiy  a man  vainly  boding  to  sit 
under  Ills  own  umbrngeons  lig-tree  and  his 
own  vino,  finds  a chill  strike  to  «.b  marrow.  ' 
for  Indeed  he  Is  sitting  In  the  cold  shade  of 
the  cypress  and  the  yew. 


wrote  of  the  rat:  “Their  tall  Is  very 

long,  and  almost  naked,  void  of  hair, 
by  reason  whereof  it  is  not  unworthily  j Bach's  “My  Heart 
counted  ^enomous;  for  it  seemeth  to  ~ 
partake  Jelth  the  nature  of  serpents." 


ProfesBur  I.oeb  sa.vs  that  the  presence 
of  calcium  salts  In  the  mu.scles  is  what 
prevent.s  their  twitching:  that  practical- 
ly all  nervous  diseases  are  caused  by  the 
absence  of  the  -alclum. 

Tills  explains  why  any  eminent  play- 
actor Is  so  nervous  when  he  Is  not  di- 
rectly in  the  way  of  the  lime-light. 

School 


Two  lad.s  were  walking  up 
Street  just  ahead  of  us  the  other  after- 
noon. One  said  in  scornful  tones  and 
with  an  oath:  “Yes.  you  work  hard,  but 
d'ye'  get  any  thanks  for  it?”  The  other 
hemmed  and  hawed:  'T  do  It  the  best  I 
can.  They  ought  to  be  satisfied."  The 
Hrst  would  not  be  softened:  "Yes.  but 
d'ye'  get  any  thanks  for  it?”  And  he 
kept  dinging  this  into  the  ears  of  his 
companion.  j 

The  expression  of  thanks  may  be  only 
lip-salve,  but  it  Is  soothing.  ''Thank' 
you"  is  a speech  that  Is  voted  old  fash- 
ioned by  many  Bos  ■ ans  of  "gentle 
birth ■■  but  of  tough  skin;  a phrase  as 
ungenteel  as  "kind  Invitation."  Even 
young  women  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion remind  one  of  the  ungracious  per- 
son who  ignores  bar-room  etiquette  and 
carelessly  answer^:  "Well.  1 don't  care 
If  I do";  to  which  the  pro  er  answer  is: 
"Nor  do  I if  you  don't.”  It  is  as  hard 
for  many  to  say  "Thank  you”  as  it  was 
for  certain  statesmen  during  the  silver 
rage  to  say  the  one  word  "gold.’’  Is  it 
because  they  consider  the  acknowledge- ' 
ment  of  a favor  unpardonable  weakness? 


No  e.xperienccd  man  expects  a Boston  . 
woman  of  breeding  to  say  "Thank  you”  j 
for  a seat  in  a street  car.  and  therefore  , 
he  sits  glued  to  his  seat  as  firmly  as  1 
Pirithous  in  the  imperial  regions,  though 
she  hang  from  a strap  and  reel  to  and 
fro  and  stagger  like  a drunken  man  and 
be  at  her  wit's  end.  Yet  even  the  most 
hardened  man  is  occasionally  disappoint- 
ed when  there  is  n-  verbal  recognition 
of  some  favor  slight  or  troublesome. 


This  lad  in  School  street,  in  spite  of 
his  roughness,  had  been  cut  to  the 
quick.  He  had  worked  of  his  own  will, 
tlii'ough  mistaken  zeal,  through  boyish 
enthusiasm,  overtime,  or  he  had  done 
something  that  was  not  expected  of  him. 
All  he  asked  in  return  was  a pleasant 
appreciative  or  encouraging  word.  No 
notice  had  been  taken  of  him,  hence 
his  cynicism. 


We  say  to  all  that  work,  do  not  be 
soured  by  the  neglect  of  an  employer. 
Be  thankful  that  you  have  work.  Treat 
your  employer  kindly.  If  he  raises 
your  salary  do  not  glare  at  him:  don't 
say  in  coarse  tones,  "What's  this?"  like 
a Eondon  cabby  disappointed  in  his  tip. 
Smile  on  him  genially,  not  ironically,  as 
one  who  says.  "I  did  not  expect  it  of 
you”;  but  in  sucli  a way  that  at  tlie 
end  of  the  month  he  will  raise  your 
. salary  still  higher,  so  that  then  you 
I can  afford  to  leave  him  for  more  profita- 
ble work  elsewliere. 


We  mentioned  tlie  other  day  the 
sale  at  auction  of  furniture  and  effects 
of  Newgate  prison,  and  drew  an  improv- 
ing moral  from  the  occasion.  Now  read 
this  paragraph  by  W.  P,  W..  who 
was  at  the  sale.  He  :%ntlons  the 
hinges  that  have  turned  for  Mr.  Thls- 
tlewood,  for  Mr.  Thurtell:  "Mr.  Man- 

ning has  been  helped  outside  the  door, 
lirai>  and  lachrymose,  while  his 
Maria  has  rustled  through  the  other 
' in  black  satin,  and  contemptuously  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  say  to  him.” 

"A  good  many  of  that  procession, 
however,  seem  to  accompany  me  when 
I I proceed  to  view  the  next  lot.  They 
I have  been  that  way  before.  For  the 
I next  lot  is  a shed— a rusty-blacx,  weath- 
I er-beateii  shed,  in  which  these  proces- 
I slonists  have  all  stood,  each  in  turn, 
just  here,  under  this  stout  beam,  and  on 
this  detective  portion  of  flooring  wlilch 
was  once  a death-trap.  The  beam  had 
a little  length  of  stout  chain  dependent 
from  its  centre,  and  terminating  in  a 
hook  On  the  hook  ■was  looped  one  end 
of  a lithe  Manila  rope;  the  oUier  end 
has  been  looped  about  all  their  inverte- 
brate necks,  what  time  they  were  flesh 
and  blood,  and  undislocated.  The  shed 
is  so  constructed  as  to  show  the  little 
company  gathered  together  in  it  on 
these  occasions  at  three-quarter  length. 
There  is  the  patient  and  surpliced 
chaplain,  and  the  two  men  in  blue.  And 
I have  a vision  of  an  arm  In  a rusty 
black  sleeve,  and  with  a red  woolen 
comforter  about  the  wrist  of  it.  coming 
stealtlilly  forth  as  the  burial  service  ap- 
proaches its  appointed  ending,  and. 
drawing  a ghastly  white  bag  over  the 
ghastly  white  face  of  him  or  of  her, 
and  then  withdrawing  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose. a.s  I quite  understand,  of  doing 
something  else.  The  men  in  blue  retire 
somewhat;  the  reader  of  the  burial 
service  looks  the  other  way;  there  is  a 
sound  like  the  click  of  a .spring;  the 
central  figure  lias  disappeared.  I won- 
der will  bought  that  shed  and  what  he 
is  going  to  do  with  it?" 

^\’e  spoke  not  long  ago  of  Miss  Ethel 
Smyth,  whose  opera.  "Dor  Wald,"  is  in 
rehearsal  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  The  performance  has  been 
again  postponed— this  time  to  March  G. 
But  as  the  postponement  gave  the  com- 
poser another  opportunity  of  telling  the 
public  how  she  loves  America,  neither 
she  nor  the  public  should  complain.  She 
finds  that  American  men  are  singularly 
civil  towards  women.  "I  must  say  this 
is  the  country  for  ■women.  In  Wash- 
ington last  week  I heard  an  Austrian 
woman  .say  that  it  she  could  be  born 
again  she'd  marry  an  American  hus- 
band” But  why  be  born  again,  so  long 
as  there  are  divorce  courts? 


Miss  Elsie  Eincoln's  Sunday  afterhoon 
concerts  in  Steinert  Hall  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Ml.  Pleasant  Home  are  giving 
much  pleasure  to  music  lovers.  At  the 
third,  last  Sunday,  Miss  Eincoln  sang 
Ever  Faithful"  and 
Schubert's  ".^.ve  Ivlaria,"  with  'cello  ob- 
bligato by  Mr.  Barth;  the  Hoffmann 
string  quartet  (Messrs,  Hoffmann.  Bak, 
Zahn  and  Bartli)  played  Beethoven's 
quartet,  op.  18.  No.  ?;  and  Miss  Lufkin 
was  the  pianist  in  Saint-Saens's  trio 
in  F.  On  Sunday.  March  15.  -Mr.  Homer 
Norris's  "Flight  of  the  Eagle.  " words 
by  Walt  Whitman,  will  be  the  feature 
of  the  concert,  and  the  singers  will  be 
Miss  Lincoln,  Mr.  Van  Hoose  and  Mr. 
Ellsworth.  Mr.  Norris's  work  was  first 
performed  here  at  Miss  Edith  Palliser's 
concert,  Feb.  ?C.  190'?,  when  the  attend- 
ant circumstances  were  unfavorable. 


layefi  remarkably  ^t  hfs  concert 
ere  and  with  the  Sym_phony  Orches- 
tra at  Cambridge,  made  a sensation 
lately  at  Vienna,  and  won  the  praise 
of  conservative  critics.  He  now  calls 
himself  ''Florlcel  von  Reuter". 


The  village  of  Corneville  sent  a 
wreath  of  apple-blossoms  and  flower- 
ing rushes  to  the  funeral  ot  I’lanquette 
with  this  inscription:  "A  Robert  Plan- 
quette;  Corneville-Ies-Cloclies;  le  sou- 
venir Normand."  The  composer's  two 
cousins  are  'contesting  the  will  by 
whlcli  Mrs.  Planquette  is  appointed 
universal  legatee  of  her  husband’s  es- 
tate. 


This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Coleridge- 
Taylor’s  setting  of  music  to  Walt  Whit- 
man's noble  "Beat.  Beat  Drums"  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Charles 
Phillips  in  London,  Feb.  10.  Mr.  Black- 
burne  says  the  music  is  "fuil  of  sug- 
gestion and  ot  martial  feeling;  perhaps 
the  literary  significance  of  the  lines  is 
treated  by  him  too  spasmodically,  and 
not  enough  as  a whole  source  of  in- 
spiration: but  it  is  the  work  of  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  who  knows  how  to 
fulfil  a direct  inspiration  with  direct- 
ness of  method.”  New  violin  pieces, 
"Two  Noveletten,"  by  Mr.  Coleridge- 
Taylor.  were  produced  at  the  same  con- 
cert, and  praised.  But  is  not  the  emi- 
nent mulatto  writing  too  much  and  hur- 
riedly? 

violinist. 


Mr.  Hugo  Herrmann,  the 
who  will  make  his  first  appearance  in 
Boston  at  the  Symphony  concerts  this 
week,  will  play  Beethoven’s  concerto 


and  not  Richard  Strauss's  as  was  an- 
nounced 


"The  Forest  of  Vallombrosa  is  on  fire.” 
"Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  st’row 
the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa."  .Ynd  what 
If  there  should  be  no  leaves  there? 
Would  the  comparison  still  hold,  as  the 
blade  of  Toledo,  the  cheese  of  Parma? 
Perliap.s  the  most  striking  description 
of  Vallombrosa  is  by  BeckforU.  the  au- 
thor of  "Vathek.  " In  his  "Italy,"  a de- 
lightfully sour  record  of  travels  and  im- 
pressions. Read  the  reception  at  the 
monastery  and  his  talk  with  the  friars, 
'■fair  round  figures,  such  as  a Chinese 
would  have  placed  in  his  pagoda." 


President  Roosevelt  was  also  extreme- 
ly civil  toward  Miss  Smyth.  "I  heard 
his  Incisive  voice  call  after  me:  'Oh, 

M1.SS  Smyth,  I am  perfectly  delighted 
to  hear  that  you  have  brought  us  your 
ipera.’  ” Did  Mr.  poosevelt  say  "per- 
'ectly  delighted?"  Miss  Smyth  found 
Mr.  Sargent's  portrait  of  the  President 
■perfectly  splendid;’’  "the  pose  is  what 
you  call  over  here  strenuous;  • * » 
jne  hand  is  planted  strongly  before  him 
an  the  corner  post  ot  the  balustrade, 
and  the  other  held  in  re.serve  behind  "— 
ready  to  paste  any  one  that  should  dis- 
agree with  him.  The  family  is  'tre- 
mendously delighted"  with  the  portrait. 
Miss  Smyth  deals  only  in  superlatives. 
Let  us  hope  that  her  music  is  "tremen- 
dously delightful,  " ''strenuous,"  "per- 
fectly splendid." 


Here  is  a pleasant  story  about  Mas- 
cagni. told  by  a Chicago  newspaper; 

"When  Pietro  started  on  his  tour  of 
the  West  recently,  he  engaged  Paola 
La  Villa,  a member  of  the  Kansas  City 
Symphony  orchestra,  to  act  as  his  inter- 
preter during  his  stay  In  that  city.  Just 
as  the  orchestra  was  working  well  into 
the  intermezzo  at  the  first  concert  Mas- 
cagni leaned  toward  La  Villa,  smiled, 
and  asked  him  to  please  'subdue  the 
oboe.’  La  Villa,  also  smiling,  turned 
to  the  oboeist  and  addressed  him  in 
French,  which,  unhappily,  Mascagni 
understands  perfectly.  Suddenly  th^ 
maestro  jumped  to  his  feet,  grabbed  his 
hat,  and  left  the  place,  shouting,  Tn- 
falthful  dog;  at  La  Villa  as  he  passed. 
When  he  was  seen  at  his  hotel  later  he 
offered  the  following  explanation:  'La  j 
Villa'.'  he  shouted,  'he  untrue  to  me.  he 
unfaithful,  he  traitor!  I tell  him  to 
soften  the  oboe.  He  tells  the  oboist  to 
soften  my  head.  He  make  fool  of  me. 
Which,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  may 
be  added  to  the  huge  volume  of 
Mascagnlana.  , 

Miss  Emma  RosslgncJl!  who  will  sing  at 
Steinert  Hall  next  Monday  evening,  was 
born  Poddie  Ross.  She  Is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  passion  of  her  press-agent. 
Here  is  the  opening  sentence  of  an 
elaborate  circular: 

"Miss  Poddie  Ross  has  always  been  a 
wonderful  natural  warbler.  Her  bird- 
like  notes  attracted  attention  when  she 
was  a child.  When  she  was  five  years 
old  people  passing  her  home  stopped  to 
listen  to  her— as  they  have  always  done 
wherever  she  has  been,  in  ■whatever  lan- 
guage she  lias  sung — every  emotion  being 
expressed  by  the  tones  ot  her  voice.  " 


MIs.s  Gladys  Naylor-Cairnes  is  a Cor- 
nish young  woman  who  has  studied 
music  since  slie  was  10  years  old.  in 
European  cities.  At  an  early  age  she 
gained  tlie  chief  prizes  for  piano  and 
violin  playing  at  the  Royal  Academy 
ot  Music.  London,  and  she  made  her 
debut,  after  a preliminary  flourish  of 
trumpets,  Feb.  2,  in  St.  James  Hall. 
London,  when  she  played  Bruch’s  vio- 
lin concerto  In  G minor,  and  Tsebai- 
kowsky's  piano  concerto  in  B flat 
minor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  she 
does  not  play  the  violin  ''excellently 
well";  her  tone  is  thin  and  she  "dls- 
nil.ssed  the  idea  of  nicely  accurate  tune 
with  almost  a careless  want  of  pur- 
pose''; that  as  a piano  player  she  lacks 
sentiment  and  delicacy  of  toucli.  It 
seems,  therefore,  as  though  she  had 
better  choose  one  Instrument  and  stick 
to  It  until  she  makers  it.  Or.  as  tlie 
Pail  Mall  Gazette  puts  it:  "Does  she 
purpose  to  fritter  away  valuable  time 
in  the  attempt  to  become  a sort  of  Ad- 
mirable Crichton,  or  will  she  devote  her- 
self definitely  to  one  or  the  other  art 
whicii  .she  feels  most  suited  to  her  tem- 
perament?” suppose,  for  instance,  that 
Miss  Helen  Henschel  had  spent  the 
hours  given  to  an  imperfect  acquain- 
tance with  the  violin  to  learning  how  tol 
sing.  ^ ^ 
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"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream”  is  to 
be  turned  Into  a modern  musical 
comedy  to  make  a London  holiday,  and^  citic 
Ada  Reeve  will  take  the  part  ot  Puck  * 


I>ucy  Stephenson.  \he  Baltimore  so- 


Miss  Ross  studied  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
her  home.  Dresden,  and  afterward  In 
Milan  and  Florence  with  Mr.  Blmbonl.  j 
now  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Baldinl.  She  | 
has  sung  with  the  Philharmonic  at  Ber-  | 
lin.  with  Sarasate  at  Vienna,  in  Italian  I 
In  both  opera  and  concert,  and,  , 
since  her  return,  at  Western  Festival. 
All  of  her  press-notices  are  eulogistic. 
Tlie  Peoria  Volkstreund  called  her 


Mrs.  Alma  Webster-Powell,  prima  | 
donna  soprano,  and  Mr.  Eugenio  Pirani, 
composer  and  pianist,  gave  a concert 
last  night  in  Chickenng  Hall.  There 
was  an  audience  of  fair  size,  and  it  was 
kindly  disposed.  Mrs.  Powell  sang  the 
Bell-song  from  ''Lakme,"  the  first  of 
the  Queen  of  Night’s  arias  from  The 
Magic  Flute,"  "Doucement,’’  bS'  Henri 
Marechal,  and  four  songs  by  Mr. 
Pirani.  Mr.  Pirani  played  Bach’s  A 
minor  prelude  and  fugue  arranged  by 
Liszt,  Chopin’s  Scherzo  in  B minor. 
Tauslg’s  arrangement  of  Schubert’s 
"Military  March,"  and  a half  dozen 
ot  his  o-wn  compositions. 

The  Singer. 

Mrs.  Powell  gave  a concert  here  in 
1899  and  then  indulged  herself  in 
strange  caprices.  For  instance,  she 
sang  Luckstone's  arrangement  of 
Chopin’s  Impromptu  in  A flat,  and 
waltz  in  D flat,  a remarkable  feat,  and 
the  remembrance  ot  it  led  us  to  expect 
last  night  an  arrangement  ot  Richard 
Strauss's  ''Hfeldenleben"  or  the  first 
movement  f the  ''Moonlight”  sonata 
for  high  sQlJrano. 

But  Mrs.  Powell  was  advised  at  the 
time  by  the  local  critics— in  a spirit  of 
love. — to  abandon  such  feats,  which  are 
to  be  compared  only  with  eating  supper 
on  a slack-wire  or  dancing  on  a ceiling. 
Perhaps  she  remembered  the  advice;  or 
perhaps  she  was  contented  with  Mr. 
Pirani’s  songs,  which  were  apparently 
written  expressly  for  her  voice  and  ac- 
quirements. Since  that  appearance 
here  she  has  sung  in  foreign  cities  in 
opera  and  in  concert. 


Again  there  is  talk  of  rats  and  mice 
as  spreaders  ot  disease.  “The  most 
terrifying  rat  I ever  saw,"  said  a trav- 
eler to  us.  "was  a large  one  which 
walked  slowly  across  our  kitchen  floor 
in  Honolulu.  The  Chinese  cook  ex- 
claimed in  horror  when  I wondered  at 
the  rat's  tameness.  'Very  bad.  missy, 
very  bad!  Plague  come  blme-by!'  And 
sure  enough  the  plague  broke  out  on 
the  day  following."  Y’es.  and  the  Ger- 
mans believe,  or  once  believed,  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead  assume  the  form 
of  mice  and  when  the  head  of  the 
house  dies,  the  mice  leave  the  house: 
in  fact  every  apparition  of  mice  is  con- 


prano.  of  whom  we  spoke  a fortnight  od  "God-gifted  singer  and  the  Davenport 
so  ago,  is  now  at  home.  She  gave  a Nightingale.  " The  Peoria  Demokrat 
concert  there  ^arly  this  month  after  an 


is 


absence  of  six  years.  Her  voice 
described  as  "light,  clear  and  flexible." 


Gallignani  of  the  Milan  Conservatory 
has  apparently  gone  to  the  limit  ot 
program  music.  He  has  written  a gi- 
gantic work  entitled  "wherefor' 


and 


ghtingale. 

said:  "She  possesses  temperament  that 
speaks  and  blends,  and  upon  which  rests 
a gleam  of  fervor  and  heartiness  like 
a sheen  of  gold.  • * • It  almost  seemed 
that  she  floated  in  the  ethereal  of  her 
ecstatic,  artistic  being.  " While  the 
Davenport  Republican  described  her 
voice  in  golden  words:  It  "soared  and 


I gaic 

Stoics,  Chorus  and  fugue,  four  voices. 
III.  The  Epicureans,  Chorus  for  three 
voices,  which  includes  Anacreontics  and 
a Bacchanal.  IV.  Sceptics  and  Athe- 1 
ists,  a scherzo  for  two  choruses,  three 
, voices  each.  V.  Mystical  chorus. Soprano, 
sidered  a funereal  presage.  Did  not  the  and  tenor.  VI.  The  chant  of 


it  Is  thus  made  up:  I.  Humanity  . Ele-  fluttered  and  wailed,  sinking  into  the 
ciiorus  of  five  voices.  II.  The 


most  delicious  pianissimo,  again  to  burst 
forth  like  a mountain  torrent.  " 


the  sun.  Theme  and  \ ariations  for . 
chorus,  four  voices.  VII.  Invocation  of  i 
sunreme  love.  Chorus,  five  voices.  ! 


Belle  Applegate,  the  American  singer 
whose  Carmen  at  Dresden  led  to  a row 
In  which  a critic  who  reviewed  her 
performance  adversely  got  into  trouble, 
has  been  en.gaged  as  first  contralto  at 
the  Weimar  Opera  House. 


Florlzel  Reuter,  the  boy  violinist,  who 


At  Berlin,  we 
were  told,  her  German  colleagues  at  the 
opera-house  were  jealous,  and  she  had 
no  true  opportunity  to  display  her  top- 
notes.  At  last  she  and  Mr.  Pirani  went 
about  the  continent  chiefly,  it  seems,  to 
spread  about  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pi- 
rani's  compositions.  She  created  the 
leading  part  in  his  opera  not  long  ago, 
and  now  she  is  singing  his  songs  and 
vocal  exercises  in  her  native  land. 


Her  Characteristics, 
l regret  to  say  that  Mrs.  Powell  s vo- 
cal faults  are  more  in  evidence  and  are 
more  pronounced  than  when  she  was 
last  here.  She  is  addicted  passionately 
to  colorature,  enamored  with  thin  and 
meaningless  high  notes.  The  study  of 
bravura  passages  has  its  uses;  it  gives, 
flexibility  to  the  voice;- it  aids  In  rhythm 
and  In  lightness  of  expression:  and  there 
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»nt  and  delightful!'  t3ut  the  ^uhm  and 
Unlades  and  trills  and  staccato  figures 
innst  bo  exquisitely  done,  with  <iip- 
Ivallng  abandon,  or  they  are  grotesifue 
ind  Intolerable.  Mrs.  Powell’s  intona- 
lon  last  night  was  often  false;  her  runs 
lyere  not  clear  and  clean;  her  staccato 
was  not  distinguished;  her  bravura.  In 
I word,  was  labored,  logy.  Now  and 
hen  there  would  he  an  agreeable  and 
(uatained  phrase;  there  were  some  bcau- 
itul  tones  of  mezzo-soprano  or  even 
■ontralto  quality;  but  her  vocal  per- 
ormance  for  the  most  part  was  tech- 
ilcally  poor  and  aestheticaHy  aimless 
and  uninteresting. 

Her  enunciation  was  indistinct— and  so 
3iie  might  go  on  through  the  cata- 
ogue.  It  is  a pity;  it  is  a pity.  Mrs. 

’ |PowelI  some  years  ago  had  a voice,  that 
rained  properly  and  controlled  by  an 
irtistic  purpose,  might  now  give  pleas- 
jre.  At  present  she  is  singing  songs  by 
Mr.  Pirani  and  s>il  more  unfortunate 
tomposers.  Mr.  Plrani  ls  aliveand  couiu 
vrotest.  but  he  evidently  approves.  Mo- 
sart  and  Delibes  are  dead  and  helpless. 

The  Pianist-Composer. 

Mr,  Pirani  of  BoTogna  and  Berlin, 
pianist,  composer,  music  critic,  essay- 
st,  is  thought  worthy  of  menton  in  the 
German  music  lexicons.  You  will  find 
wenty-one  and  a half  lines  about  him 
n Kieman’s  Dictionary,  wherein  better 
men  are  not  mentioned.  This  shows  the 
power  of  the  press  and  is  naturally 
gratifying.  As  a pianist  he  has  such 
good  fingers  the  wonder  is  he  plays  so 
badly.  For  last  night  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pieces  by  Bach-Liszt,  Chopin 
and  Schubert-Tauslg  was  singularly 
amateurish,  like  that  of  a professor 
in  the  lyceum  cour.se;  and  many  disa- 
greeable things  might  be  said  about  his 
rhythmic  deficiency,  his  uninteresting 
touch,  his— but  it  is  not  worth  while. 

He  was  teaching  the  piano  thirty 
years  ago  in  Berlin,  and  of  late  he  has 
given  himself  wholly  to  composition.  His 
larger  works  for  the  stage  and  orches- 
tra are  unknown  here.  His  songs  last 
night  were  just  the  songs  for  Mrs.  Pow- 
ell to  sing,  and  since  compo.ser  and  sing- 
er are  happy  in  their  art,  who  would  at 


age,  should  write  hep  caSgy. 
'Ic  said  of  her  long  ago  that  she 
brought  to  the  Gaiety  when  he  was 
manager,  "an  air  of  refinement,  and  a 
■distinct  and  graceful  stylo  of  dancing 
that  was  far  removed  from  the  gym- 
n.astlce  and  acrobatic.  • ■*  • She  was 
always  ladylllke  and  considerate,  and 
though  business  and  friendship,  like 
business  and  relationsliip,  are  best  kept 
apart,  1 am  Indebted  to  her  friendship 
and  that  of  her  husband,  the  Honor- 
able Colonel  F.  Wellesley,  for  many 
days  and  nights  that  1 always  look 
hack  to  with  pleasure." 

Sylvia  Gray,  l>etty  Lind.  Alice  Detn- 
bridge.  Miss  St.  Cyr,  Mabel  Dove,  Topsy 
Sinden— they  follow'ed  with  unequal  foot- 
steps. It  is  true  the  skirt-dance  has  had 
its  force:  "No  dance  at  all;  a very  mon- 
otonous and  wearying  performance,’ 
consisting  in  the  twirling  of  many 
yards  of  some  material  in  the  manner  of 
a mill-wheel.”  When  other.s  preferred 
the  flow  of  drapery  to  the  penwiper-like 
costume  of  the  ballet-girl,  saw  in  the 
dance  an  attempt  to  revive  classic  tra- 
ditions, and  attributed  a Greek  origin, 
there  was  the  answer,  "Is  Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay"  a dance  of  Greek  beauty 
and  origin?”  and  the  sad  story  of  Hip- 
poclldes,  son  of  Tlsander,  was  told  at 
length. 

Y'ou  will  find  this  story  in  Herodotu.s: 
How  a tyrant  of  Sicyon  had  a beautiful 
daughter,  and  he  proposed  to  give  her 
to  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Greeks. 
Suitors  came  from  far  and  near.  The 
tyrant  detained  them  a year  and  tried 
them  in  various  ways  His  favorite  was 
Hippoclldes.  The  day  of  the  marriage 
came  and  there  was  feasting  and  there 
was  talk  about  music.  While  others 
were  drinking.  Hippoclides  ordered  a 
flute-player  to  play,  and  he  himself  be- 
gan to  dance,  for  his  own  amusement. 
The  tyrant  looked  on  skew-eyed.  And 
then  Hippoclides  ordered  some  one  to 
bring  In  a table,  and  on  this  table  he 
danced  Laconian  figures  and  Attic  ones, 
and  then,  "having  leaned  his  head  on 
the  table,  he  gesticulated  with  his  legs.” 


Wlien  the  tyrailt  saw  him  gesticulating 
tempt  to  shake  this  happiness?  No  one  with  his  legs  he  could  no  longer  restrain 
but  a rude  Scythian.  And  Mr.  Pirani  j himself,  and  he  cried  out:  "Son  of  Ti- 
doubtless  likes  his  own  piano  pieces;  sander,  you  have  danced  away  your 
otherwise  he  would  not  play  them,  marriage.”  To  which  the  son  of  Tisan- 
There  was  appplause;  there  were  re-  der  gayly  made  answer:  "No  matter  to 
calls;  but  the  concert  was  to  one  that  [ Hippoclides.” 
knows  the  struggles  and  ambitions  of 


musicians,  their  easy  joys  and  sorrows, 
indescribably  pathetic. 

Her  feef  beueatli  her  petticoat. 

Like  little  mice  stole  iu  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light; 
hut  oh!  she  dances  such  a way! 


.\o  suu 


upon  an  Easter  Day 


Is  half  so  fine  a sight 


But  what,  pray,  has  this  old  story  to 
I do  with  the  skirt  dance?  That  the 
Grecian  women  managed  their  chiton 
as  Kate  Vaughan  her  skirt,  that  they 
raised  it  lightly  to  free  the  movements 
I of  the  legs  and  d'Lscover  the  feet  is  in- 
disputable. See  Maurice  Emmanuel’s 
"La  Danse  Grecque  antique,”  .especially 
section  44:  "Geste  de  la  Tunique.” 


So  Kate  Vaughan  is  dead,  re.st  her 
oul.  Her  dancing  feet  are  quiet  in  Jo- 
mlp  annesburg. 

She  was  a dancer  irom  her  earliest 
outh.  and  her  teacher  was  a Mrs.  Con- 
uest,  who  also  had  seen  gloriou.s  nights, 
rom  being  a dancer  in  music  halls 
ate  went  into  burlesque  and  panto- 


lime,  dazzled  at  the  Gaiety,  left  that  ! but  the  gossip  of  Rebell  concerning  the 
tea  re  in  1883  for  legitimate  comedy,  women  that  were  interested  in  the  three 

t was  one  of  a strong  company,  which  writers  and  his  conclusions  concerning 

ic  u ed  Mr.  Conway  and  Wqniam  Far-  their  influence  are  mighty  interesting 
■h.  e knew  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  reading.  We  quote  from  the  New  York 
lanagement.  for  she  took  the  Opera 
omique  in  1887  and  played  Lydia  Lan- 
iuah.  Mi.ss  Hnrdca.stle,  Lady  Teazle, 
eg  Woffington.  There  was  a benefit 
T her  at  the  Gaiety  in  1894.  and  she 
ent  to  Australia  for  her  health.  She 
turned  to  the  stage  in  London,  but  as 
comedian. 
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Will  someone  put  Into  English  Hugues 
Rebell’s  "The  Inspirers  of  Balzac, 
Stendakal  and  Merlmee”?  The  squeam- 
ish might  scream  at  the  thought  of 
translating  Rebell’s  ingenious  novel  of 
■V’enetian  manners,  "La.  Nlchina,”  or  his 
"Woman  That  Knew  the  Emperor,”  or 
even  his  "Songs  of  the  Rain  and  Sun;’ 


DranmUc  Edlloi-,  Qliit  'I'oin 

Pinch  Will!  :i  slob.  Otlicrs  -would  brand 
1 lou.s'^cM u,  Nt'erthcr,  und  all  of  a tremu- 
lous upper  Up  with  this  epitlict. 

Mr.  Dui’yea.  who  h;i.s  plenty  of  starch, 
makes  a brave  di-l’cnso;  "that  if  he  did 
use  language  to  his  wife  that  was  not 
appropriate,  it  was  under  stress  of 
great  provocation.”  But  how  can 
judge,  jur.v.  oi-  i-ofcree  decide  as  to  the 
approiiriatencss  of  "slob"?  Once  a slob, 
always  a slob?  Can  a slob  wear  a mask 
for  months  and  years  without  detection? 
Are  slobs,  like  vampires,  only  slobs  at 
night?  The  "Book  of  Slobs”  is  as  yet 
unwritten,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  a slob  is  always  a slob;  that  no 
heroic  treatment  will  destroy  the  in- 
herent Clements  of  slobbishness.  Still 
we  are  open  to  argument,  and  we  in- 
vite discus.sion.  Let  us  hear  from  the 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology. 

A man  fell  fifty-five  feel  in  a New 
England  town  the  other  day  from  a 
staging  and  was  so  badl.v  injured  that 
he  died.  A record  of  strange  falls  that 
did  not  ■ result  fatalfy  would  make  an 
interesting  article.  Some  years  ago  we 
published  an  account  of  a man  who  fell 
over  150  feet  early  in  this  century,  in 
England,  and  yet  escaped.  The  story 
seemed  incredible:  but  we  received  a 
letter  from  his  granddaughtei’  or  great- 
granddaughter  in  corroboration  of  the 
story  and  asking  where  we  found  the 
tale. 

In  1899  a man  wanted  by  the  police 
at  Nenagh.  County  Tipperar.v,  was 
caught  by  an  officer  near  Cliff  Top. 
There  was  a struggle,  and  the  two 
fell  over  the  cliff,  a distance  of  200 
feet.  Their  fall  was  broken  by  an 
incline.  The  officer  was  slightl.y  in- 
jured, but  the  prisoner  was  able  to 
run  away.  Within  the  same  fortnight 
a boy  fell  over  a cliff  at  Ness  Point, 
near  Whitby.  200  feet.  He  fell  straight 
to  the  bottom.  Not  a bone  was  broken, 
and  when  fishermen  near  by  hastened 
to  his  aid,  he  exclaimed,  “Hold  on,  I’m 
not  going  without  my  cap.”  He  was 
not  in  the  least  harmed. 

A few  weeks  ago  a horse  at  Angers, 
frightened  by  a street  car,  jumped  over 
a bridge  on  to  a railway  track  forty 
feet  below.  Neither  horse  nor  rider 
was  hurt.  Dogs  have  fallen  fifty  feet 
or  more  and  have  barked  joyously  when 
they  landed.  In  1897  a Scotch  collie, 
owned  by  the  rector  of  Caister  in  Nor- 
folk. went  with  his  master  to  the  top 
of  the  church  tower.  The  dog  saw 
something  on  the  ground  and  jumped 
down  eighty  feet  to  get  a better  view. 
He  was  unconscious  only  for  a moment. 
In  February  of  the  same  year,  two  dogs 
were  chasing  a rabbit  on  the  cliffs 
of  Dover.  The  rabbit  fell  over  and 
was  killed  on  the  rocks  209  feet  below, 
but  the  dogs  that  followed  were  found 
gaily  running  about. 


She  will  be  remembered  as  a dancer, 
a not  the  great  Sir  Augustus 
,,  a fine 

1st.  Genius  was  alone  requir- 

to  revive  the  glories  of  the 
llet.  and  the  revelation  of  that  gift ' 
the  dancing  of  Mi.ss  Kate  Vaughan 
d made  the  nearest  approach  to  ele- 
ting  the  standard  of  the  modern  art 
our  own  day,”  And  is  there  not  a 
■ture  of  her  in  Gaston  Vuillier’s  sump- 
jus  "History  of  Dancing”?  \Ve  saw 
in  that  sobe\  Quaker  costume  in 
ndon  in  18i8.  The  burlesque  was  in- 
Wribably  stupid.  We  have  forgotten 
t ghastly  puns  and  the  feeble  ;jests, 
ink  the  Lord;  we  remember  vaguely 
■ presence  of  indu.strlous  comedians, 
h male  and  female  after  their  kind', 
t Kate  Vaughan  in  a dance  that 
n d again  have  deprived  John  the 
Ptist  of  his  head  still  haunts  the 
Id,  and  the  news  of  her  death 
■used  a keener  emotion  than  that 
yoked  by  the  passing  of  a philan- 
opist  or  a statesman. 


•bn  Hollingshead.  who  hs  still  liv- 
and  growling  in  sturdy  English 
the  abuses  and  the  degeneracy 


Evening  Post  some  remarks  by  Meri- 
mee  about  Madame  Recamier: 

"When  her  eyes  had  lost  some  of 
their  beauty,  she  began  to  try  conversa- 
tion. Her  method  was  so  simple  that  it 
will  appear  coarse  to  you,  but  such 
methods  are  the  best.  She  told  you  with 
a hushed  voice,  and  for  yourself  alone, 
that  you  were  the  most  extraordinary 
man  of  the  century.  Her  manner  of 
speaking  was  calculated.  The  first 
words  of  each  phrase  were  pronounced 
with  extraordinary'  vivacity,  and  seemed  | 
a sort  of  avowal  forced  by’  enthusiasm. 
The  end  of  the  phrase  was  spoken  very 
slowly,  and  with  a sort  of  shamefaced- I 
ness  which  produced  even  greater  effect ! 
upon  the  hearer’s  vanity.”  i 

+ % ^ ^ j 

Mrs,  Duryea  objects  to  her  husband  I 
becau.se  he  called  her  a “.slob.”  She  | 

didn  t mind  being  called  "a  watering  ' 

cart,”  or  “a  monster  of  selfishness,” 
but  ".slob”  annoyed  her  as  much  as 
Mr.  Jonathan  Wild’s  term  of  endear- 
ment perplexed  his  wife  after  they  had 
patched  up  their  quarrel. 

The  bitterness  of  the  taunt  .slob  lies 
in  Its  vagueness.  You  cannot  define  the 
term;  but  you  know  a slob  when  you 
see  one,  and  you  also  know  that  the 
’•slob”  may  be  male  or  female.  (The 
lobster,”  on  the  contrar.v,  is  alway's 
male.)  Jerry  Cruncher’s  wife,  who  had 
the  unpleasant  habit  of  "flopping,”  was 
a sloli,  and  Jerry  would  have  addressed 
her  as  such  had  the  term  then  been  in 
use.  Our  friend  and  colleague,  the 


"Tell  me.  pretty  maiden,  are  there 
any  more  at  home  like  you?”  in  the 
French  version  of  “Florodora”  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens.  Paris,  begins:  "Dites. 
done,  jolie  demoiselle.”  and  English 
correspondents  complain  of  inadequacy. 
But,  pray,  how  would  you  translate  the 
line  into  French?  There  is  talk  of 
having  the  double-sextet  sung  in  En- 
glish by  singers  from  London.  ' 

Dr.  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  O.xford 
or  New  English  Dictionary,  is  still  iin- 
w'illing  to  admit  the  word  "appendici- 
tis;” the  word,  he  says  is  not  like 
bronchitis  "in  English  use.”  Perhaps 
the  English  have  no  appendixes  or  ap- 
pendices. They  are  a hardy  race. 

Sunday’  School  Teacher:  "What  do  y’ou 
know  about  Good  Friday?” 

Sunday  School  Pupil:  "He  was  a | 

black  man,  mentioned  in  ’Robinson  | 
Crusoe’.’’  j 

This  jest  pleases  the  English,  and  | 
they  are  printing  it  as  new.  | 

The  makers  of  the  ballads  of  the  heart  ! 
and  home  are  dying  all  about  us.  j’et  | 
they  receive  scant  courtesy.  About  a 
fortnight  ago  .Mr,  Pottinger  Stephens  j 
joined  the  majority’.  Did  you  ever  I 
hear  of  him?  He  was  a journalist,  and  | 
a special  correspondent,  and  he  edited  ! 
the  column  "London  Day  by  Day”  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph;  for  a time  he 
was  truly’  famous  as  the  author  of  "All 
on  Account  of  Eliza".  He  was  the 
librettist  of  "Billee  Taylor”.  But  the 
younger  .generation,  we  fear,  cannot 
whistle  "All  on  Account  of  Eliza”. 
Governor  Bates  says  the  life  of  a 
building  is  only  tw’enty’  y’ears.  Songs 
have  their  fate,  but  the  one  that  is  in- 
tensely’ modern  soon  grows  the  stalest, 
and  i.s  thrown  into  Time’s  dustbin. 

Joseph  Parry,  the  Welsh  composer,  is 
dead.  Only’  a short  time  ago— Dec.  15— 
his  Welsh  opera,  "The  Maid  of  Cefn 
Ydfa.”  was  produced.  11  i.s  founded  on 
the  stoi'y  of  Ann  Thomas,  heiress,  and 


Will  I lopklijt.i^rTJiiiigynnwvtr.' tiler  ami 
|)lasterer  by  trade,  and  minstrel  b, 
choice.  William,  in  the  inii'suit  of  his 

■ ■ailing,  used  to  iaki^  his  meals  in  Ann’s 
kitchen,  when  she  would  send  the  maids 
to  do  outside  work.  To  this  period  I he 
palhetic  song,  "Bugeilio  ’i-  Gwenith 
Gwyn”  liie  very  title  bring.-;  tear.s— be- 
longs. Ann  madly  loved  the  pl.-isterei', 
but  slie  was  imijrisoned  h.v  stern  rel.ti- 
lions  and  com|)elled  to  mui’i-y  a grovel- 
ing lawyer  with  the  unromantic  name 

■ >f  Anthony  .Vladdocks.  She  lost  lier  rea- 
son and  fell  sick.  Will  was  sent  for, 
ami  some  say  she  heard  his  voice  at  the 
bedroom  door  and  died  befoi'c  he  cro.ssed 
the  threshold,  others  that  wlien  she  saw 
him  she  sprang  into  hi.s  arms  and  there 
gave  up  her  ghost.  Will  survived  tier 
fourteen  year.s  and  then  was  buried 
beneatjj  a practical  yaw  close  to  his 
sweethyarl.  In  Paii-y’s  opera  Ann  does 
not  marry  the  law.,-  r but  is  true  to  the 
tiler  and  plasterer. 


I’ariy,  who  was  born  In  1841,  was  in 
this  country  in  the  50’s.  and  a son  was 
born  to  him  in  Pennsylvania-  | 

1.  POILL,  SOPRANO, 

I MRS.  WINIFRED,  NOT  ALMA 

^Irs.  Winifred  Powell,  soprano,  gave 
her  first  recital  here  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Steinert  Hall.  Mrs.  Tippett 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program  was 
follows: 

Pur  Dicesti Lolti 

Mon  i>etit  coeur  .soupire Old  J-'i'ench 

PapiUions  Carapru  ; 

Rei'itatlve  and  ('avafina  “Linda  di  ‘ 

Chamounix”  Donizetti, 

Four  Kongs  from  op.  157 Schuett  ' 

Das  Gelieimniss Strauss  i 

Wie  Melodlen Brahms 

Pourquoi  rester  seulette? St.  Saens 

' Air  from  “Louise'* Charpentlor 

I Slumber  Song McDowell 

, The  White  Rose ClougU-Loighter 

The  Singer  Herself. 

Mrs,  Powell,  a Detroit  girl,  went  some 
years  ago  to  Paris,  where  she 
studied  .singing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
name  her  teachers;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  encouraged  her  and  were,  no 
doubt,  honest  in  their  instruction  and 
advice;  but  honesty  and  intelligence  are 
I not  synonymous  terms,  either  in  busi- 
ness or  in  art.  Mrs.  Powell  married, 
and  for  a time  had  no  thought  of  a 
singer’s  career.  Circumstances  and  a 
natural  inclination  were  too  strong  for 
her  resolve,  and  she  came  to  Boston. 
Here  she  now  lives  and  studies  and 
wishes  to  sing.  Hence  her  recital  yes- 
terday, which  was  given  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  her  standing  in  the  mu- 
sical parish.  There  was  a good  sized 
and  friendly  audience. 

Her  Performance. 

She  has  natural  gifts.  The  voice 
itself,  if  you  put  aside  for  the  moment 
all  thoughts  of  training  and  develop- 
ment, is  an  agreeable  organ;  the  quality 
is  pure  and  sympathetic;  the  compass  is 
generous;  a flexible  v’oice,  that  would 
lend  itself  easily  to  pretty  flights  of 
brav’ura;  and  at  the  same  time  a voice 
that  might  be  charged  with  emotion  in 
the  interpretation  of  intimate  songs. 
Not  a heroic  voice;  not  a voice  that 
would  dazzle  or  thrill;  but  one  that  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  confession  of 
womanly  joys  and  sorrows.  Add  to 
this  a charming  personality  and  in- 
dubitable temperament;  not  the  tem- 
perament that  finds  vent  in  violent 
bursts  of  passion,  but  that  which  might 
vitalize  even  commonplace  phrases,  that 
which  might  hint  and  suggest  rather 
than  boldl.v  italicize.  Unfortunately, 
these  gifts  are  not  at  her  disposal.  The  ■ 
voice  has  not  been  w’ell  trained;  its! 
beauty  is  not  clearly  revealed,  and  the  I 
singer  has  not  full  command  of  the  in-  j 
strument  through  whicli  she  would  con-^l 
vey  emotion.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
her  tones  are  not  always  lirougiit  for- 
ward. that  she  does  not  always  sustain 
her  tones,  that  iter  control  of  breath  is 
insufficent.  That  she  has  studied  pa- 
tiently for  .sonie  time,  some  years  per- 
haps, is  not  an  answer  to  the  justice 
of  this  description.  The  fact  remains  j 
that  slie  has  not  been  "well  taught. 
Y'esterday  there  were  some  delightful  | 
bits  of  colorature  in  the  cavatina  from  \ 
“Linda";  but  the  preceding  recitative 
was  sung;  it  was  not  declaimed.  The 
natural  gifts  of  tlie  singer  at  times  ; 
shone  through  the  mists  of  vocal  error.  ! 
as  in  the  songs  by  Schuett.  And  often 
there  was  the  thouglit  that  Mrs.  Powell 
would  yet  'be  able  to  give  pleasure  by  , 
art  as  well  as  by  natural  charms,  for 
her  faults,  though  prejudicial,  are  not 
beyond  remedy. 


We  like  to  think  of  a rieh  man  or 
aeveral  rich  men  buying  Popocatapetl. 
the  eminent  burning  mountain.  We 
suppoee  they  bought  all  the  fumaroles 
that  may  form  in  future  and  also  the 
good-will  of  ihe  mountain,  for  of  what 
wortli  is  a sulky  volcano,  one  that  will 
not  show  off  when  guests  are  invited? 
\\'ealth  has  its  ad\'antages.  poor 

man.  with  a little  .self-denial,  can  have 
a pagoda  in  his  back-yard,  but  active 
volcanoes  are  only  for  the  very  rich, 
who  are  able  to  entertain  lavishly, 
sum  bustuously. 


Egozcue  is  not  the  name  of  a skin 
disease,  and  yet  ex-Mayor  Egozcue  was 
accused  of  destroying  public  documents. 


ter  of  recornmehdatloni.  '•'Sff.'^hc  cap- 
tain is  a man  of  honor,  and  his  sword 
may  serve  you.  Yours.  Wm.  Stab.” 
But  8000  of  such  fellows: 


This  reminds  us  that  when  ' lA  Tra- ‘ ,„.„,,oriiv 

viata”  was  revived  r^entl?  at  the  ' i neji,"  he  laugjied  ana,.sa^.d^\excUe^^^^^^^^ 


George  Birkbeck  Hill  is  dead.  He 
edited  and  annotated  the  ‘'definite"  edi- 
tion of  Boswell's  Johnson;  and  how  he 
annotated  it:  Note  upon  note,  and  com- 
ment upon  comment.  A garrulous  per- 
son. who  lugged  in  much  irrelevant 
matter  and  .some  rubbish  and  thus 
scwelled  the  size  of  the  volumes.  He 
himself  told  us  that  he  went  about  for 
years  -with  a pencil  and  note  book 
and  jotted  down  every  possible  parallel 
passage  or  bit  of  information  that  bore, 
however  remotely,  on  a subject  that 
was  as  plain  as  B C.  or  on  a phrase, 
known  to  Macaulay's  school-boy.  Dr. 
Hill  used  to  stay  awake  at  night  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  making  notes. 


We  regret  to  find  a respectable  Boston 
newspaper  speaking  snobbishly  of 
Francois  HIrtsel.  who  worked  as 
a porter  in  a New  York  ho- 
tel; "HIrtsel  while  in  his  menial  posi- 
tion." Honest  and  useful  work  is  never 
menial  in  the  modern  and  corrupted  and 
contemptuous  sense.  A menial  seiwant 
was  originally  one  that  belonged  to  a 
household,  one  that  lived  within  the 
walls  of  a person's  own  dwelling  house. 
Today  the  genteel  and  all  that  W-lsh  to 
receive  something  in  exchange  for  noth- 
ing sneer  at  ‘'menial”  employments. 
There  is  no  trade  or  employment,  says 
Walt  Whitman,  but  the  young  man  fol- 
lowing it  may  become  a hero. 


Many  .Americans  will  hear  with  re- 
gret that  Simpson's  in  the  Strand  is 
no  more.  It  was  about  the  last  of  tlie 
old  London  taverns,  and  its  fame  was 
established  by  the  man  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  place.  He  went  to  market 
himself  about  3 A.  IM.,  picked  out  his 
own  meat,  which  was  usually  mutton, 
had  it  hung  for  about  a fortnight  until 
it  was  fit  to  eat.  and  then  it  was  served 
hot  at  tables.  The  practise  of  wheeling 
round  the  joints  and  carving  before  the 
diners  enchanted  the  late  Mr.  Bignon 
of  Paris,  who  instituted  the  custom  in 
his  own  establishment.  They  say  that 
Simp.son's  will  be  reopened  in  1904,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  simplicity 
and  the  wholesome  fare  will  be  main- 
tained. 


Opera  Comique.  Paris,  with  Mary 
den  as  Violetta,  the  characters  appeared 
in  the  dress  of  1852.  and  some  of  the 
singers  were  made  up  to  resemble  Na- 
poleon 111.,  the  Due  do  Morny,  and 
other  personages  of  the  court  of  the 
Tulleries;  but  what  busines.s  had  they 
in  Violetta's  house  or  in  the  house  of 
her  "loidy  friend?”  IJbrettist  and 
composer  intended  that  "La  Traviata" 
should  be  played  In  the  costumes  of 
the  period;  but  the  audiences  saw  noth- 
ing romantic  in  contemporaneous  gar- 
ments and  protested  against  the 
thought  of  Armand  in  evening  dress. 


Yes.  that's  my  song,"  and  he 
cated  with  his  hand  the  proper  tempo. 
So  Dr.  Ernst  Decsey  >lescrlbed  1 is  day  s 
in  the  first  number  of  Die  Musik  in 
1901.  and  In  this  magazine  since  then 
much  information  about  Volt  and  his 
works  has  appeared. 


I^eoncavallo  received  the  other  day 
the  offer  of  a patriotic  libretto  from  an 
author  whom  he  knew  well  and 
whom  he  trusted  blindly. 


Toujours  Parlridgn!  Now  he  insists 
that  there  is  no  city  in  America  where 
you  can  starve  so  easily  in  fine  arts 
as  in  Boston.  This  depends  on  wliether 
yo^i  are  connected  officially  with  the. 
Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  or  are  only  some 
poor  devil  of  an  exhibitor.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  professional  judges 
of  art  are  often  paid  more  than  artists. 
*‘A  man  may  make  a reputation  in 
11  Boston  and  yet  be  utterly  unknown  in 

Great  was  the  cosmopolitan  world."  We  are  tempt- 
ed to  betray  our  New  England  origin 
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his  joy  when  he  received  U;^bm  his  joy  Partridge 


turned  to  despair  when  he 

of  cliaracters:  Italia,  soprano;  Motor  •‘soun'l 
Emanuel,  tenor;  Gabribldl,  baritone; 


l,et  us  consider  a sample  of  Dr.  Hill's 
method.  Johnson  was  talking  about 
change  of  manners.  "I  remember  when 
Ijeople  in  England  changed  a shirt  only 
once  a week:  a Pandour.  when  lie  gets 
a shirt,  greases  it  to  make  it  last." 

AVe  give  Hill's  note  in  full:  "In  the 

Tatler  for  Mav  24.  1709.  we  are  told  that  , , . 

•rural  esquires  wear  shirts  half  a week  -Adamowski  Trio  gave  the  second  concert 
and  are  drunk  twice  a day.’  In  the  year  of  Miss  Terry's  series.  The  program 


Cavour.  bass.  “Fancy  Victor  Emanuel 
as  a tenor,"  exclaimed  the  composer. 
Yet  Samson,  Othello  and  Adam  are 
tenors  on  the  operatic  and  concert 
stage. 

The  program  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  for  its  building  fund  concert. 


THE  AOiOWSKl  TRIO 


March  8,  is  a popular  one:  Gounod's 
"Gallia"  and  Ro.ssini's  "Stabat  Mater" 
with  Kathrin  Hilke.  Mrs.  Schumann- 
Helnk,  Sallgnac  and  Jouniet.  Mrs. 
Schumarin-Heink  will  sing  an  aria  from 
Mozart's  “Titus;”  Sallgnac  will  sing 
Franck's  "Panls  .Angelicus”  and  Jour- 
net  the  laborer’s  air  from  Haydn's 
"Seasons." 


his  statement  that  the  only 
artists  who  succeed  here  are  the  wretch- 
ed beings  who  consume  vast  quantities 
of  tea  in  the  liouses  of  enlightened 
patrons?  Perish  the  thought.  Are 
there  no  artists  in  New  York  wlio 
"work  the  social  racket"?  Even  if 
Mr.  Partridge  is  right  about  the  posi- 
tion of  artists  liere,  be  should  not  say 
that  Boston  is  no  longer  tlie  intellectual 
centre.  Is  there  not  a thick  book 
entitled  “Literary  Boston,”  stuffed  with! 
tlie  names  of  deep  thinkers,  shrewd 
essayists,  enchanting  poets,  dazzling 
wits?  .And  the  fame  of  some  of  them 
has  reached  as  far  as  Worcester  and 
Pawtucket. 

Paris  tliej 
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Last  evening  at  Chickering  Hall  tlie 


1720  Fenton  urged  Gay  'to  sell  as  much  of  Schumann's  Trio  No.  1 in 


Soutli  Sea  stock  as  would  purchase  a 


D minor,  two  movements  from  the 


hundred  a year,  which  will  make  you  ..  s..  n,im- 

1 • i.  t 11  j A rpiiskv  Trio  in  D miiioi , ftnd  solo  num 

sure  of  a clean  shirt  and  a shoulder  of  .tvrensKy 

mutton  every  day.’  Johnson's  Works,  bers  for  each  instrument.  Ihe  list  was 
vii..  05.  In  Tristram  Shandy  II.,  ch.  4,  gj^ort,  well-chosen  and  well  rendered— a 

from  first 


published  in  1759.  we  read;  'It  was  in  ,|^j,roughly  delightful  concert  fri 
this  (about  1700)  that  my  uncle  began  to  .-..ti.or 

break  in  upon  the  daily  regularity  of  a W last.  This  Schumann  Two  is  rather 
clean  shirt.'  In  the  Spiritual  Quixote,  cheerlessly  long;  but  it  is  beautiful,  and 
published  in  1773  1(.  51)  Tugwell  says  to  played  with  a spii-it  that  kept  the 


Marie  Brema's  daughter,  Tita  Brand, 
recited  "Bergliot"  to  Grieg's  music  at 
a symphony  concert  in  London  Feb.  14. 
She  is  a play  actres.«.  not  a singer,  and 
she  made  her  debut  as  Olivia  in 
"Twelfth  Night"  in  Ben  Greet’s  com- 
pany in  1901.  Her  mother  hesitated  at 
first  about  her  own  career,  for  although 
slie  sang  at  a London  Pop  in  1891 — Georg 
Henschel  appeared  in  the  same  con- 
cert—she  was  playing  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur  a few  months  later  in  H.  A. 
Jone’s  company,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  she  made  her  operatic  debut  bus 
Lola  with  the  Interrupted  song. 


his  master:  ‘Your  Worship  belike  has 


interest  alert.  These  three  artists  work 


been  used  to  shift  you  twice  a week.'  i.o,-.  aiatinvt  ner- 

Mrs.  Piozzi  (Journey  I.,  105.  date  of  uncommonly  we-  together,  distinct  pe. 

1789)  says  that  she  heard  In  Jlilan  ‘a  sonalities  merge,  but  are  not  obscured, 
traveled  gentleman  telling  his  auditors  j,^  ^ common  cause.  Perhaps  now  and 
how  all  the  men  in  l.ondon.  that  were  ^ pjj  gwamped.  for 


noble,  put  on  a clean  shirt  every  day.’ 


'cello  tones  are  not  incisive  at  best,  and 


Johnson  himself  owned  tliat  he  had  no 
pa.ssion  for  clean  linen.  Ante,  I..  460.  " Mr.  Josef  Adamowski's  playing  suggest- 

certain  timidity.  But  he  gets  a 


Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  poked  all  man-  , i. 

ner  of  fun  at  this  note  in  his  "Critical  beautiful  tone,  and  made  excellent  'W”'' ^ 
Examination”  of  Dr.  Hill's  edition:  but  of  his  part  in  Arensky’s  elegie.  It  was 
is  not  the  miscellaneous  information  in-  here,  indeed,  that  he  found  his  best  op- 
teresting?  Dr.  Hill  might  have  added  portunity;  for  the  Saint-Saens  serenade 

- effective,  aiici 


.Magimi's  remark  that  for  dueling  pur-  (a  solo  piece)  was  not  very 
poses  any  man  that  put  on  a clean  what  ‘.^r; 

shirt  once  a week  is  a gentleman.  Fir-  >non 
min  Gemier,  the  play-actor,  in  h!s  days 


Emma  Rossignol.  born  Poddie  Ross, 
"the  Davenport  Nightingale.”  is  not 
coming  here  after  all,  and  some  local 
singers  will  take  her  place  at  Miss 
Jeannette  Durno's  piano  recital  next 
Monday  night.  Miss  Durno  will  play 
pieces  by  Chopin,  Tschaikowsky.  Mosz- 
kowski  and  others.  Mr.  Gregory  Hast, 
the  sweet-voiced  and  amiable  English 
tenor,  will  bring  his  wife  with  him  as 
accompanist  March  10.  Mr.  Leopold 
Winkler  will  soon  give  a piano  recital 
in  Steinert’s  Hall  and  Miss  Anna  Jan- 
sen, the  Danish  pianist,  will  play  on 
Friday  afternoon,  March  20. 


of  struggling,  had  to  play  an  evening 
dress  part  in  ‘'La  Dame  aux  Camelias” 
at  a little  theatre.  His  washerwoman 
cut  off  liis  supply  of  linen  because  he 
had  neglected  to  pay  her.  In  despair, 
iie  looked  wildly  about  liim,  and  his 
eyes  fell  on  a large  sheet  of  white  fools- 
cap paper.  He  was  saved,  and  so  far 
as  tlie  audience  was  concerned  his  shirt 
front  was  Immaculate. 


And  what  a marvelous  index  Dr.  Hill 
prepared!  Three  liundred  and  twenty- 
three  octavo  page.®,  double  columns!  For 
this  alone  we  should  be  grateful  to  him; 
for  this  alone  he  deserves  a monument. 


Western  Governors  are  still  pictur- 
esque figures  in  this  materialistic  and 
commeiciai  world.  Here  is  Governor 
Yates  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
.slaughter,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  pub- 
lishers as  well  as  reporters.  "I  have 
SOiJO  men  at  my  back  and  I would  par- 
don any  one  of  them  wlio  killed  you," 
roared  the  Governor  at  the  editor,  who 
calmly  said— all  editor.s  are  calm,  they 
have  to  be— "If  any  shooting  is  started. 
I will  take  a hand.”  Some  might  wish 
that  the  editor  had  said  "Shall,”  but  it 
was  no  time  to  be  beastly  paj-ticular. 
Eight  thousand  men  ready  to  do  mur- 
der at  a wink  from  the  Governor.  No 
Italian  prince  in  the  fine  old  days  of 
dagging  and  poisoning  had  so  many  in- 
timate bravoes  at  his  beck  and  call.  In 
Hogartli’s  "Tlie  Rake's  Progress”  a pro- 


Fitzenhagen’s  G.ivotte  No.  ‘2  was 
skilfully  played  by  Mr.  Adamowski;  but 
it  seems  a sad  pity  to  waste  an  instru- 
ment so  obviously  fashioned  for  beauti- 
ful sustained  tones,  on  a wretched  jig. 

.Mme.  Szumowska  ifiayed  Chopin's 
I’.octurne  in  F-sharp  major  very  beauti- 
fully indeed— even  Mr.  James  Huneker 
mu.st  have  granted  that.  And  for  once  j 
the  I.iszt  Polonai.se  swung  through  with 
no  liint  of  strings  and  hammers.  It  was 
sound,  spirited,  musical  work.  ^Ir.  F. 
.tdamowski  played  a AVilhelmj  arrange- 
ment of  Wolther's  Prize-Song  from  “The 
.Mastersingers."  .Although  not  original- 
ly violin  music,  it  is  excellently  suited  to 
that  instrument.  Mr.  Adamowski  did 
some  capital  sustained  playing,  and  liis 
w.arm  temperament  made  the  song  zip. 

The  audience  was  very  properly  en- 
tliuslastic;  there  were  recalls  and  en- 
cores. 


Hugo  Wolf  died  Feb.  24  at  Vienna, 
and  at  last  he  is  out  of  misery.  He 
was  born  in  1860  and  at  first  attracted 
attention  by  his  songs,  which  he  wrote 
in  great  number.  He  afterward  wrote 
music  for  Ibsen's  "Fest  auf  Solhang  ’ 
(1892).  and  in  1896  his  one  act  opera, 
“Der  Corregidor,”  was  pi'oduced  at 
Mannheim.  He  overworked,  went  mad, 
and  was  confined  in  an  asylum.  There 
have  been  rumors  of  late  that  his  health 
and  reason  were  firmly  re-established. 
Little  is  known  about  AVoIf’s  music  in 
Boston,  or  in  this  country.  In  Ger- 
many and  at  Vienna  he  liad  devoted 
I partisans,  who  were  Indefatigable 
I promoting  his  fame.  'Fhere  is  even 
"Wolf  Society.” 


At  the  Humbert  trial  in 
presiding  magistrate  before  the  case  be- 
gan conducted  personally  the  women 
to  their  appointed  seats;  and  tlien  a 
few  minutes  later  appeared  on  the 
bench  in  judicial  cap  and  robes.  All 
in  all  the  trial  rivaled  the  one  imagined 
by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

A man  in  New  York  State  had  a sur- 
prise party  the  other  night  and  lie  was 
so  surprised  that  he  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease "in  the  midst  of  the  merry-mak- 
ing." Surprises  are  always  disconcert- 
ing, and  the  merry  making  on  his  part 
was  surely  forced.  There  are  few 
households  that  can  bear  sudden  ex- 
posure to  the  outside  world.  It  is  all 
pleasant  enough  when  a friendly  neig’u- 
bor  tips  the  wink,  and  the  curtain  rises 
on  papa  in  slippers  and  easy  jacket 
reading  Herbert  Spencer,  mother  at  her 
tambour  work,  and  little  Lucy  playing 
a sonata  on  the  piano.  The  table  Is 
set  for  the  surprise  supper,  and  the 
servant-girl  has  on  her  best  bib  and 
tucker.  But  a true  surprise  is  not  to 
be  endured.  Nor  is  it  joy  that  kills, 
as  when  Franclscus  Casalinus  through 
immoderate  laughter  fell  into  a spitting 
of  blood,  as  when  Diagoras  the  Rhodian 
seeing  his  three  sons  crowned  at  the 
Olympian  games  fell  In  death,  or  as 
when  the  comic  poet  Phllippldes  was 
unable  to  bear  the  news  of  his  victory 
in  competition.  There  is  the  knowledge 
.that  you  are  caught  at  a disadvantage, 
with  your  collar  off,  to  ease  a chafed 
place  on  the  neck,  or  mending  your 
wife’s  cor.set,  or  soaking  your  feet  in  hot 
water,  or  in  some  other  position  or  em- 
ployment that  would  not  commend  Itself 
to  a historical  painter.  'Fhen  you  are 
indeed  surprised,  and  although  surprise 
Is  said  to  be  the  chief  element  of  wit, 
you  do  not  feel  that  the  laugh  is  on 
your  side. 
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There  is  naturally  mucli  iiitere.st  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Operatic  School 
under  Mr.  Bimboni's  direction  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  next  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Miss  Clara  Sexton,  Mr.  Codman  and 
Mr.  Black  will  appear  In  a scene  from 
"La  'Fraviata;"  Miss  Sexton  and  Mr. 
Dean  will  take  part  In  a scene  from 
BimBoni's  opera.  "La  Modella.”  which 
was  performed  at  Berlin  in  1882.  The 
story  is  founded  on  tlie  painter  Lippi's 
passion  for  the  convent  girl  Lucrezia. 
who  was  chosen  as  a model  for  the 
Madonna.  Miss  -Allen  and  Mr.  Kerr  will 


It  was  in  1897  that  he  lost  his  mind, 
or  gained  too  much  mind.  He  went 
about  telling  everybody  that  he  had 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Royal 
opera  at  Vienna;  that  at  last  lie  was 
free  from  all  care.  As  tliougli,  poor 
wretch,  if  he  had  been  appointed,  care 
woiild  not  have  come  upon  him  like 
an  armed  man.  His  friends  were  com- 


Mr.  Duryea  "threw  away  jelly  cake 
of  his  wife’s  making  because  it  was 
posionous  and  not  fit  to  eat.” 

Jelly  cake  is  one  of  the  passions  of 
youth,  and  there  are  strong-bearded 
men  who,  altliough  they  dare  not  eat 
it,  cannot  even  hear  the  name  without 
a thrill.  Weil  do  we  remember  the 
nasal  cry  in  the  railway  train  of  the 
late  sixties:  “'Sponge  and  jelly  cake.” 
But  prudent  mothers  frowned  darkly  on 
the  merchant-boy  who  now,  no  doubt, 
owns  the  road. 


We  have  before  this  referred  to  the 
cook-book  that  rules  our  own  house- 


pelied  finally  to  .shut  him  up.  They;  Rational 


sing  the  duet  of  Valentin  and  Marcel 
fessional  assassin,  a Sparatucile,  "who  i from  "The  Huguenots;  " Miss  Stanaway 


persuaded  him  it  was  his  -duty  to  call 
on  Mahler,  the  director,  whom  he 
thought  he  was  about  to  succeed.  Wolf 
put  on  his  best  and  formal  dress,  and 
he  was  taken  to  the  asylum  of  a Dr. 
Svetlln.  He  grew  a little  bettor  and 
began  to  compose  in  his  confinement. 
He  was  released  in  1898.*  He  visited, 
traveled.  One  day  he  tried  to  kill  him- 
self. and  then  ne  asked  to  go  back 
to  the  mad  house. 
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kills  or  cudgels  in  town  or  country,  with 
promptitude  and  despatch,"  waits  on 
the  rake,  “with  his  bloated  form,  black 
wig.  dingy  lace  hat,  and  a patch  over 
his  nose":  his  right  hand  is  on  the  hilt 
of  his  iianger;  and  George  Augustus 


and  Mr.  Black  the  first  scene  between 
Azuoena  and  Manrlco  in  "11  Trovato- 
re;"  Miss  Davies.  Miss  Patterson  and 
Mr.  Milts,  a scene  from  "Martha;". 
Miss  Stanaway  and  Miss  Frank,  a scene 
from  Gluck's  "Orpheus;”  and  Miss 


' Sala  represented  him  as  bringing  a let-  j No.ves  and  Jlessrs.  Codman.  Day  and 

Mills,  a scene  from  Rossini’s  “Barber 


There  were  moments  after  his  return 
when  he  was  bltlerly  conscious  of  his 
mental  condition.  He  would  cry  out: 
"Y’es.  1 know  I am  crazy."  He  re- 
membered exactly  titles,  texts  and 
music  of  his  songs.  When  some  one 
read  to  him  a crltici.sm  in  which  Mar- 
cella Pregi  was  praised  for  her  singing 
"Ich  hah'  in  Pena  einen  IJcbsien  'a-on- 


Cookery;  being  a collection  of  original 
and  selected  receipts  embracing  not  on 
ly  the  art  of  curing  various  kinds  of| 
meats  and  vegetables  for  future  u.se, 
but  of  Cooking  in  its  general  accepta-j 
tion,  to  the  taste,  habits  and  degrees  of 
luxury,  prevalent  with  tlie  American 
public  in  town  and  country.”  (Water- 
town,  N.  Y,.  1831.)  What  kinds  of  cake 
are  recommended  by  this  discriminative 
guide?  Loaf,  fruit,  cup.  Washington 
wedding,  dough,  good  common,  sponge, 
composition.  queen's,  Shrewsbury,, 
pound,  minute,  thanksgiving,  pearlash, 
cream,  mineral,  Tunbridge,  route  drop,! 


of  Seville.” 


j clove,  heart,  Donbury,  Deib.v.  -All  these 
— but  there  is  no  mention  of  jellj‘-cake. 

. Certain  sentiments  expressed  in  Hie 
I preface  may  explain  the  omission.  "Still 
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1 tiler  would  tl..  imift-oprlotv  be  cnr- 
t«e.l  were  we  to  introduce  into  a work 
liili-nded  for  the  Anierlean  Tubllek  such 
iMiKlIah.  Kreneh  and  Itiilhui  methods  of 
renderingr  things  iudl«eslihle.  which  are 
ot  llunnselves  luiuiceut,  or  of  distorting 
and  disguising  the  most  loathsome 
ohjeets  to  render  tliem  sufferable  to  al- 
rea<I>  \ itiated  tastes,  h'liese  evils  are 
attempted  to  he  avoided.  (!ood  republi- 
can dishes  and  garnlsldng,  proper  to  till 
an  every  day  bill  of  fare,  from  the  eon- 
ditlon  of  the  poorest  to  the  richest  indi- 
vlilnal,  have  been  principally  aimed  at." 

Me  do  not  know  2Ur.  Duryea's  age; 
Iml  we  have  a riglit  to  infer  tliat  when 
he  threw  away  tite  jelly  cake  it  was 
Irom  ordinary  business  prudence,  and 
not  necessarily  as  an  insult  to  his  wife. 

The  more  powerful  the  T'nited  States, 
the  more  clo.sely  is  the  President  guard- 
ed. The  journey  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  see 
the  blameless  Methodist  reminds  one  by 
the  attendant  train  of  secret  service 
men,  central  office  detectives,  mounted 
and  unmounted  guards,  of  the  pleasure 
visits  and  excursions  of  the  Tsar  of  All 
tile  Russias.  The  President  may  yet 
hate  his  official  coat  of  mail,  especially 
when  he  joins  the  ranks  ot  the  church 
militant. 


Itfr.  Ginisty  of  the  Odeon  Theatre, 
Paris,  says  he  intends  to  produce  ■' 'Re  | 
Vol  de  I'Elephant  Blanc,’  piece  tiree 
d'une  nonvelle  de  M.  Mark  Twain,  I’hu- 
moriste  .^.mericain.” 


Mr.  Kipling  is  still  poet  laureate  at 
lai-ge  and  at  random.  And  his  occa- 
sional and  perfunctory  poems  should  not 
prevent  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  from  sleep- 
ing. 


Paris  is  more  and  more  -Americanized. 
The  cake  walk,  a play  founded  on  a 
story  by  Mark  Twain,  and  now  we  read 
that  the  bouncer  is  to  be  introduced  into 
he  music  halls.  He  will  not  wear  a uni- 
form, and  he  will  have  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a “perfect  gentleman.’’ 


le"' 
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Last  week  a soprano  gave  a concert  in 
ei.ij^oston.  Her  name  is  Alma  Powell.  An 
: , J|^| American  by  birth,  she  had  sung  in 
i.-i  ijopera  houses  and  concert  halls  of  Eu- 
rope, had  created  a leading  part  in,  at 
•|i;  least,  one  opera,  had  been  widely  dis- 
playiR  I bussed.  With  her  was  a composer- 
iblf ! pianist  who  has  a certain  foreign  repu- 
"1  “'Lation.  Few  of  the  habitual  concert  go- 
!i's  of  Boston  were  in  the  audience.  It  is 
lot  necessary  to  discuss  the  quality  of 
he  performance;  the  fact  remains  that 
here  was  no  curiosity  to  hear  or  see 
American  woman  who  had  done 
omething.  I 

Mr.  Hochman’s  Case. 

Not  long  ago  a young  RussIan-.Ameri- 
tn  pianist  made  his  first  appearance  in 
oston.  He  had  played  in  European  arfd 
nieiican  cities  "with  much  more  than 
■dlnary  success.  By  some  discrimina- 
ve  critics  he  had  been  hailed  as  a bril- 
idllS'’  int  apparition.  And  how  many  of 
le  patrons  and  patronesses  of  art  in 
oston  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to 
.einert  Hall  to  hear  young  Hochman? 
is  OH  ow  many  now  regret  that  they  did 
)t  hear  him?  How  many  will  go  to 
sar  his  second  recital?  Mr.  Hochman 
Id  Mrs.  Powell  were  well  advertised. 

't  foolishly,  not  repulsively  advertised, 
lere  were  no  conflicting  concerts.  But 
Bt  as  Mr.  Kreisler,  violinist,  and  Mr. 
irold  Bauer  were  neglected  at  their 
^t  lecitals  in  this  city,  so  many 
iveling  virtuosos  have  good  reason  to 
mplain  of  the  indifference  shown  to- 
Ird  them  by  Bostonians, 

A Digression. 

in  the  other  hand.  Miss  Plelen  Hen- 
lel  is  reasonably  sure  of  a profitable 
lienee,  although  her  vocal  faults  and 
s are  known  to  all.  She  is  a singer 
*’bdt  art.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
Qilgtial  t there  are  40  young  sopranos  in 
m who  sing  as  well  as  she  does,  and 
bably  a dozen  who  sing  much  better; 
much  better  that  they  would  have 
ight  to  complain  bitterly  if  they  were 
!.sed  with  her.  And  I am  moderate 
calm  when  I name  “40  ” and  “a 
6n.  But  no  one  of  the  dozen  would 
permitted  to  sing  at  a concert  given 
II..--  J Symphony  Orchestra  or  the 
ln|ton|!isel  Quartet;  yet  Miss  Henschel 
K at  a concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
,sl)urj  ny  Orchestra  in  Cambridge;  she  has 
? here  at  a Kneisel  Quartet  concert, 
even  after  the  members  heard  her 
now  know  what  she  cannot  do,  they 
ige  her  to  sing  with  them  in  New 
1.  even  after  she  had  failed  there  in  I 


her  own  I’cclfeil.  kllss  Tlens^hi’l  has 
pushing,  c.kunoroul,  influential  friends 
in  .society.  What  i.s  known  as  society 
indorses  her,  and  society  is  given  to  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  medioc- 
rity in  art.  Now  we  all  wish  Miss 
Henschel  well;  but  her  true  friends  are 
those  who  regret  that  she  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  singing;  and  they  wish  that 
even  at  this  late  day  she  might  be  per- 
suaded. 

A Beturn  to  Mutton. 

Now  a successful  E»tpearance  at  a 
syi\iphony  coi^cert  does  not  insure  a 
paying  audience  at  a subsequent  re- 
cital. This  has  been  proved  again  and 
again.  A singer  or  player  is  recalled 
and  recalled.  The  poor  wretch  foresees 
a crowded  hall  at  the  recital.  The  af- 
ternoon arrives;  there  are  a few  music 
lovers  who  buy  tickets,  there  are  the 
newspaper  men,  there  are  as  many 
dead-heads  as  can  be  persuaded  to 
“drop  in  for  a minute,”  and  they  straggle 
in  even  till  the  end  of  the  concert.  The 
pianist,  fiddler,  singer,  is  lucky  if  there 
is  money  enough  to  pay  expenses.  Even 
when  the  crowd  of  “music-lovers”  ap- 
plauded wildly  at  Symphony  Ilall 
the  player  of  a concerto,  there  was  no 
interest  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  or  her.  Nor  is 

, this  something  new  in  Boston.  How 
j many  were  in  tiie  house  when  the  great 
Rubinstein  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Boston? 

From  lime  to  time  the  N.  T.  Sun  pub- 
lishes the  sprightly  deeds  of  aged  per- 
sons, male  and  female.  Fnde  Jonas, 
who  has  known  96  summers  and  97  hard 
winters  leaps  nimbly  into  the  air  and 
cracks  his  heels  together  thrice  every 
morning  before  he  eats  his  breakfast 
of  coffee,  sausages,  buckwheat  cakes, 
and  pie.  Grandpa  Elihu  thrashes  his 
son  of  40  so  that  there  is  need  ot  an 
ambulance.  Grandma  Lucinda  dances 
d^wn  all  her  descendants  In  a reel. 
And  so  on  through  the  list  ot  ancient 
worthies,  some  of  whom  use  tobacco  In 
every  form  and  take  Internal  applica- 
tions of  strong  drink  when  it  is  raging, 
and  some  have  known  from  childhood 
nothing  but  water  with  now  and  then 
a comforting  draught  of  boneset-tea. 


an  ex.ii.Uent  f-.iwh  ’ william  Mn::-;. 
196,  "who,  contrary  to  his  name,  had  no 
moss  at  hi.s  heels’’— which  fact  mlghi 
, well  lead  to  a learned  dl.squl.sltlon  on 
the  origin  of  the  phrase,  “tar  on  the 
heel.”  Thomas  "Wlnney  “dances  with 
100  years  about  him,  wheresoever  he 
goes,  yet  the  churchyard  and  cramp 
take  him  not.”  John  Lace,  probably 
103,  and  a hosier,  “born  before  the  dis- 
sension between  cloth  breeches  and  vel- 
vet breeches,” 


William  Malo  of  Egelton,  an  old  sol- 
dier and  a tall  man.  deserves  a sepa- 
rate paragraph.  “Forty  years  since,  be- 
ing grievously  wounded,  he  carried  his 
liver  and  his  lights  home  half  a mile, 
and  you  may  still  put  your  finger  into 
them  but  for  a thin  skin  over  them; 
and  for  all  these  storms  he  arrives  at 
four  score  and  17,  and  dances  merrily.” 

John  Mando,  a very  good  two-hand 
sword  man,  of  the  age  of  100,  took  the 
place  of  a faint-hearted  dancer  of  96, 
who  had  great  desire  to  keep  his  bed 
and  be  spared. 

“No,  we  commend  (as  Tully  salth)  a 
young  man,  that  smells  somewhat  of 
the  old  slgnlor  and  can  but  counterfeit 
gravity  in  his  cheeks;  and  shall  we  not 
heave  up  with  praises  an  old  man  that 
at  108  years  end  can  rake  his  dead  em- 
bers abroad,  and  show  some  coals  of 
the  lusty  juventus  glowing  in  him  even 
then.” 


And  were  there  no  old  women  of 
twinkling  feet  and  brisk  contortions? 
Let  Mistress  Meg  Goodwin  answer.  Ot 
lier.  Master  Weaver  of  Burton,  that  was 
four-score  and  10  years  old,  was  wont 
to  say,  she  was  twenty  years  older 
than  he,  and  he  died  tell  years  since. 
“She  w^s  three-score  years  a maid  and 
twenty 'years  otherwise.”  A noble  dame, 
fit  to  be  a Maid  Marian  at  the  age  of 
120, 


To  G.  P. : The  first  person  who  taught 
a dog  to  sit  in  order  to  catch  partridges 
was  Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northjim- 
berland,  son  of  the  Great  Earl. 
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The  other  day  we  stumbled  on  a 
pamphlet  printed  in  1609,  which  de- 
scribed the  persons  that  took  part  In  a 
morris  dance  at  Hereford  town,  Eng- 
land. Ah,  there  were  old  men  and 
women  in  those  brave  days,  who  have 
been  too  long  burled,  for  whom  the 
trump  of  fame  has  never  sounded,  but 
whose  spryness  entitles  Ihem  to  hon- 
orable places  in  the  Roll  of  Honor. 

There,  was  one  Squire,  ' a fiddler,  108 
years  old,  who  had  “outplayed  more 
fiddlers  than  now  sneak  up  and  down 
into  all  the  taverns  ot  London.”  By 
him  stood  noble-  old  Hall— we  say  old 
from  force  of  prejudice-but  he  was 
only  9j : “the  waits  of  three  metro- 

politan cities  make  not  more  music  than 
he  can  with  his  pipe  and  tabor,  if,  at 
: least,  his  head  be  hard-braced  with 
napple  ale”;  Musicians  of  such  experi- 
jence  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  would  now  welcome  them 
gladly,  give  them  front  seats,  a share 
in  the  losses,  and  permission  to  vote 
for  the  most  vagrom  and  unfit  con- 
ductor. 


The  mar.shals  were  Thomas  Price,  a 
subsidy  man,  one  that  had  i>rospered  for 
105  years;  Thomas  Andros,  who  carried 
lightly  the  burden  of  108  years;  the  re- 
markable M’illiam  Edwards  of  Boden- 
ham— “and  unto  him  had  Time  also  giv- 
en the  use  of  108  'years,  and,  besides  the 
blessings  of  so  many  years,  the  comfort 
of  a young  wife,  and  by  that  wife  a 
child  of  six  years  old”;  John  Saunders, 
an  Ironworker,  “the  hardness  of  which 
labor  carried  him  safely  over  the  high 
hill  of  old  age,  where  she  bestowed  upon 
him  102  years.” 


And  see  the  morris-dancers  advanc- 
ing. James  Tomkins,  106  years  old, 
“never  so  poor  as  to  be  pitied,  nor  ever 
so  rich  as  to  be  envied”;  when  98  he 
married  a wife  of  62,  •ind  she  brought 
him  a child  that  comforted  him  even 
then.  John  Willis,  a lusty  dancer  of  97, 
a bonesetter,  and  his  purpose  was  hon- 
est and  charitable;  “for  he  bestowed 
his  person  upon  them  with  intent  to  *be 
ready  at  hand  if  any  dislocation  should 
be  wrought  upon  any  Joint  in  his  old 
companions  by  fetching  lofty  tricks.” 
Little  Dlclc  Phillips's  glass  of  life  was 
running  to  fill  up  the  full  number  of  97 
years— “Well  danced  old  heart  .of  oak.” 
William  Waiton,  an  old  fisher,  with  103 
years  behind  him,  “and  of  a clean  man. 


I We  received  yesterday— and  yet  we 
f have  tried  to  lead  a blameless  life— a cir- 
cular from  a New  York  firm  which  does 
busine.ss  In  Second  avenpe.  W^e  now 
know  where  to  buy  “Longs  and  shorts: 
trimmed  playing  cards,”  “by  which  we 
could  cut  high  card  from  end  and  low 
from  side,  or  high  from  centre  and  low 
from  end.s“;  also  strippers,  by  which 
we  could  “ strip  out  say  three  aces, 
three  kings,  a flush,  or  any  combina- 
tion desired,  and  place  on  top  of  pack 
as  a cut  after  cards  have  been  shuf- 
fled.” And  such  cards  for  railway, 
steamboat,  or  friendly  use  cost  the 
ridiculously  small  sum  of  ?4  a .dozen 
packs.  We  are  also  offered  loaded  dice 
in  sets  of  three  high,  three  low.  three 
fair;  also  spinning  dice  or  top.  by  which 
we  could  spin  high  numbers  for  our  ad- 
vantage and  make  our  opponent  “spin 
low  or  vice  versa,  a sure  thing.”  A 
poker  ring  for  marking  cards  costs  only 
a dollar  to  $2.50.  And  with  a “bug”  for, 
holding  out  an  extra  card  (.$1,00)  and  a 
spy  for  reading  card.s  dealt  opponents 
($1.00)  we  should  be  prepared  to  earn 
an  honest  living.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  this  firm  treats  Trojan  and 
Tyrian  alike,' for  it  advertises  a book 
How  Gamblers  Win,”  a work  “de- 
signed as  a warning  to  self-confident 
card-players.” 

'HERB  HOGO  HEERliN 


i he  program  of  the  sixteenth  Sym-  I 
phony  concert  given  last  night  in  Sym-  ,1 
phony  Hall,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  was 
as  follows: 

Overture  in  E minor Sehiihert 

Voncerto  in  D minor,  for  violin. ..  .'.'.Beetboven- 
Uioral  ami  variations,  for  harp  and  or- 

Phesira  widor 

Symphony,  • 'Thu.  Chase”'.'.'.'.'. '. '. .' .'.'.■.'.'.'.■.'Haydn 
Schubert’s  overture  in  E minor  is  a 
prosaic  work,  one  of  his  many  composi- 
tions dashed  off  just  before  supper,  or 
during  supper,  or  after  supper,  with  the 
fatal  fluency  which  is  still  admired  by 
some  of  his  biographers  and  partisans. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  overture  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  manuscript;  it  is 
a greater  pity  that  it  is  ever  played. 
True  reverence  consists  in  forgetting 
that  which  is  common  and  unworthy  in 
the  works  of  a genius. 

The  'Violinist. 

, Mr.  Hugo  Heermann  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Boston.  He  is  reckoned 
as  a German  violinist,  but  he  studied 
chiefly  in  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  his 
fame  is  European,  not  parochial.  Born 
in  1844,  he  docs  not  show  his  age  in  face 
or  performance.  To  the  disappointment 
of  some  and  the  joy  of  others,  he  chose 


I;,  ( inoven  ..  oonoerio  im.u-ad  of  the  on 
by  Richard  Strauss,  which  he  will  play 
In  I’roy  Mondii.v  night  with  the  Boston 
orchestra.  Strauss’.s  concerto  is  one  of 
the  respectable  sins  of /ills  youth  and 
’ there  is  little  suggestion  in  it  of  the 
composer  of  the  wondrous  tone-poems. 
Tlie  trouble  witli  Beethove;  ',s  concerto 
Is  that  its  length  turns  In  orchestral 
concert  into  a violin  concert;  and  yet 
this  remark  seems  ungracious  after  the 
exceedingly  fine  performance  by  Mr. 
Heermann.  a performance  that  may 
well  be  called  memorable,  not  so  much 
for  extraordinary  tecnnic  or  wealth  as 
tile  noble  conception,  the  exquisite  taste, 
the  classic  sentiment,  and  the  serene  au- 
thority of  a master.  No  wonder  that 
Ilia  applau.se  after  the  first  movement 
was  spontaneous,  thunderous,  and  long 
continued,  and  that  after  tlic  Rondo,  the 
, violinist  was  recalled  again  and  again. 
It  was  a performance  which  revealed 
fully  the  composer’s  thoughts  and  not 
the  violinist's  thoughts  concerning  a 
composer  and  his  concerto. 

■Widor’s  Harp  Piece. 

I Widor’.s  clioral  and  variations  for 
harp  and  full  orchestra  was  played  by 
Mrs.  Wundcrle  and  Thomas’s  Orchestra 
in  Chicago  last  November.  The  reper- 
tory of  the  harp  Is  so  limited,  when 
orchestral  accompaniment  Is  concerned, 
that  this  piece  will  no  doubt  be  a boon 
to  virtuosos.  There  are  pages  of  agree- 
able tone-color,  pages  that  are  frankly 
and  unpretentiously  pretty:  there  are 
evidences  of  Widor’s  technical  abilities 
in  composition  and  orchestration;  but 
as  a wliole  the  work  is  episodic,  and 
aftc*.-  the  first  few  variations  the  in- 
terest of  the  Iiearer  flags;  nor  is  It 
quickened  by  injections  of  Meyerbeer 
or  by  a bombastic  apotheosis.  Mr. 
Schiiecker  played  with  his  accustomed 
skill.  Haydn’s  old-fashioned  symphony 
might  give  pleasure  in  a small  hall  and 
with  a small  body  of  strings,  but  I 
doubt  it. 

-i  ! ^ ^ I 


EOBTHE  PENSION  FUNDI 

Symphony  Hail  was  filled  last  night 
■witli  a brilliant  and  truly  representa- 
tive audience;  repre.sentativ'e  because 
I it  'W'as  drawn  from  all  classes  of  mu.sic 
I lovers,  -svho  Iiad  come  together  to  show 
I their  appreciation  of  the  orche.s- 
tia  that  is  witiiout  a superioi', 

I and  possibly  W'ithout  a rival.  This 
j concert  was  the  orchestra’s  own 
concert.  The  players  and  Mr.  Gericke. 
and  Mrs.  Szumowska,  -who  has  a pecu- 
liar intere.st  in  the  orchestra  and  might 
.histly  be  called  one  of  the  oreliest'ral 
family,  displayed  tlieir  art  on  this  occa- 
sion for  the  foundation  of  a pension 
fund.  ‘ 

The  Fund  Itself. 

Tlie  reasonableness  of  the  e.stabii.sh- 
i ment  of  sucli  a fund  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  Journal.  And  yet  there 
v/as  no  real  need  of  such  discussion. 
The  musician,  however  dear  he  may 
j be  to  the  Muse,  is  not  spared  the  acci- 
dents,  the  infirmities  of  common  human- 
ity: nor  did  Death  forget  his  grim 
errand  in  listening  to  the  lute  of 
Orpheus.  That  no  one  of  their  body 
might  look  forward  with  foreboding  or 
fear  to  useless  and  miserable  days, 
luat  no  one  who  had  given  hostages  to 
fortune  might  be  without  some  con- 
solation at  the  thought  of  his  own 
ending,  tlie  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orcliestra  conceived  this  plan 
of  a pension  fund,  in  wliich  both  Mr. 
ffigginson  and  Mr.  Gericice  are  also 
! deeply  interested.  The  presence  of  so 
great  an  audience  last  night  showed 
tliat  this  interest  is  shared  by  ail  lov- 
ers of  music,  by  many  who,  though 
they  may  not  be  musical,  nevertheless 
are  moved  liy  civic  pride.  The  au- 
dience itself  was  a noble  tribute  to  the 
orchestra. 

The  Program. 

Thejirogram  was  admirably  arranged. 

The  composers  whose  works  were  clio- 
seii  are  illustrious  in  the  ranks  of  or- 
chestral  ■writers.  There  was  no  nar- 
rowness in  the  choice,  no  partisanship,  ; 
no  spirit  of  clan  or  parish.  Beethoven  ' 
j was  there  with  his  ’’Leonore.'’  Saint- j 
I Saens,  whose  works  are  distinguished 
I by  the  logical  train  of  thought,  the 
'Clearness  and  elegance  of  expression! 
that  have  so  long  characterized  that  ' 
which  is  peculiarly  French  in  art  of  I 
every  kind,  was  not  represented  by  one  I 
of  his  orche.stral  masterpieces,  but  his 
chamber  music  enlarged  for  this  occa- 
-slon  has  its  qualities:  it  provided  a de- 
sirable contrast,  an.d  it  added  'to  the 
concert  the  charm  of  Mr.s.  Szumowska’s 


prcsenof.  No  musically  sane  person 
wonifl  dispute  the  supreme  rlfrht  of 
Tschalkowsky  to  bo  present  with  his 
symphony,  that  Iliad  of  woe;  that  epic 
of  love  and  v.'ild  despair,  of  mad  gaiety 
that  woiilrl  fain  forget  the  inevitable 
end  of  every  man’s  desire,  of  the  liero’s 
trliimpli.  of  the  apotlieosis  that  leads 
only  to  the  tomb.  ,\nd  as  Beethoven 
anti  Tschaikowsky  are  neither  Ger- 
man nor  Russian,  but  univer.sal  eoni-  i 
posers;  as  Salnt-Saens  is  something  1 
more  than  a Frenchman  of  exquisite  I 
polisli:  so  is  Wagner  not  merely  the 
man  of  Bayreutli  but  a world-man. 

The  Concert. 

or  tlie  concert  itself  it  is  not  neces-  j 
.sary  to  .speak.  It  i.s  enougli  lo  say  that  ; 
conductor,  orclicstra,  pianist  were  all 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and 
that  the  audience  was  most  sympathetic 
and  appreciative.  Tliere  was  the  fan- 
fare to  greet  the  conductor:  there  were 
wreaths;  there  was  frequent  and  heart.v 
applause.  Alay  this  be  only  the  tlrst  of 
many  .sucli  concerts,  so  that  this  pension 
fund,  e.stabllshcd  firmly  through  the 
efforts  of  orchestra  and  conductor, 
and  the  spontaneous  aid  of  music  lov- 
ers. may  grow  under  wise  administra- 
tion, so  that  tile  honor  of  membership 
may  moie  and  more  he  envi.able,  so 
that  tile  players  may  be  tlie  more  close- 
ly knit  together'  in  bonds  of  sympatliy 
and  brotlierhood.  as  well  as  by  the 
thought  that  they  are  fellow  servants  in 
the  temple  of  art. 

In  dvrnms  tlif.v  fearful  precipUea  tread.  i 

Or.  sldi.wreek'd,  labor  to  aome  distant  shore; 

Or.  in  dart  eburebes.  walk  among  the  dead. 

They  wake  'with  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no 
rouic. 

In  the  Old  building  Mr.  Johnson  pain- 
fully climbed  four  long  flights  of  stairs 
before  he  reached  his  office.  He  remem- 
bered the  warning  of  his  family  doctor, 
and  he  put  down  heel  as  well  as  toe 
on  each  step.  Some  of  his  friends  had 
hurried,  and  one  by  one  they  had  known 
heart  disease.  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  be- 
lieve he  was  born  into  this  world  merely 
to  hanker  after  another,  and  so  he 
climbed  slowly  and  puffed,  and  whew 
anyone  said.  ’’Why  don't  you  move  to 
a building  with  an  elevator?”  he  would; 
answer.  "My  boy,  by  climbing  I fxerclsei 
certain  muscles  that  otherwise  would 
grow  stiff.  " 

At  last  the  building  was  torn  down 
and  Mr.  Johnson  now  is  shot  up  eight 
stories  In  an  elevator.  He  has  already- 
aged  considerably.  He  is  outwardly  ner- 
vous, and  he  has  consulted  a specialist 
concerning  his  heart.  For  every  night, 
when  he  gets  into  bed  Mr.  Johnson  feels 
blmseif  dra-wn  toward  a deep  and  dark 
shaft.  Sometimes  the  door  is  open,  and 
he  knows  that  just  as  he  is  to  enter 
. tlie  car  will  shoot  up  and  he  will  fall. 

, Or  someone  will  tal  kto  him  and  he  in- 
I advertently  will  step  backward  and-- 
I then  he  tries  to  compute  his  downward 
speed  by  calculations  with  weight  and 
distance.  He  shivers  and  he  sweats,  as 
I he  lies  in  bed.  Yes,  he  will  be  carefii 
1 tomorrow,  as  he  Is  always  careful;  but 
' some  day  there  will  be  a fall  and  the 
I'onsequent  obituary  notice  and  the  in-  i 
vestlgatlon  and  the  indignant  letters  to  I 
the  newspapers  and  the  possible  dis- 
charge of  the  elevator  boy.  The  next 
morning  Mr.  Johnson  steps  into  the  cage 
as  though  the  floor  were  of  eggs,  and 
before  he  leaves  he  puts  out  an  expel  i- 
mental  leg  as  an  elephant  tests  things 
with  his  trunk,  .^^nd  at  night  Mr.  ,Tohn- 
son  again  sees  the  shaft  yawning  for 
him  and  wondering  why  he  does  not 

fall.  

A clothes  dealer  In  Paris  kicked  a 
dog  out  of  his  shop.  The  dog  ran  and  I 
knocked  over  a woman  with  a Jug  ot 
milk  The  jug  was  broken,  an  old  gen- 
llcman  was  upset  and  the  jug  cut  both  | 
woman  and  man.  A bicyclist  going  by 
was  thrown  off  his  machine  by  the 
prostrate  figures  and  a cart  came  up 
to  smash  the  bicycle.  The  magistrate 
advi.sed  all  the  injured  to  proceed 
agaimst  the  dog.  Now  who  shall  say 
after  this  that  farce-comedy  incidents 
are  improbable. 

We  learn  from  London  that  John  Hol- 
' llngshead.  when  he  was  manager  of  the 
' Gaiety,  \ised  to  pay  a weekly  bill  of  f” 

' or  £8  for  dressing  and  renewing  the 
late  Kate  Vaughan's  lace  petticoats. 

Tlie  Newly  Elected  says:  “Great 

thing,  as  a Professional  man.  to  be- 
long to  the  Particular  Club;  you  see. 
there  you  meet  everybody.” 

Opinion  of  the  same  after  a few  years’ 
merabersiilp;  "I  don't  go  much  to  the 


Particular  Club  now;  you  seeT^'ou  meet 
everybody.” London  Punch. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  life  of  Queen  Vic->' 
torla  is  highly  praised  at  home  as  ■well 
as  abroad.  They  say  that  the  Royal 
Family  hinted  to  the  publishers  that  a 
few  clianges  in  tho  second  edition 
would  be  acceptable:  perhaps  it  would 
be  just  as  well  to  omit  the  statement 
that  the  Queen  was  querulous  during 
her  last  years,  etc.  Mr.  Lee,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Royal  Family,  does  not 
hold  abject  flattery  to  be  the  first  quail-  1 
fleution  ot  a biographer.  It  Is  said 
that  tlie  publishers  communicated  the 
royal  wishes  to  him  after  his  arrival  In 
Boston. 


or  twenty  year.s  we  knew  boarding 
bouses  and  the  dwellers  therein;  from 
New  York  to  Berlin;  from  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  to  Rome  (Italy).  We  have  sat  tri- 
umphant at  the  right  hand  of  the  land- 
lady; we  have  been  in  disgrace  far  be- 
low the  salt.  AVe  have  loaned  her  small 
sums  of  money  when  she  was  in  sore 
distress;  we  have  smiled  a softening 
smile  when  ''remittances  were  expect- 
ed.” It  is  even  possible  that  for  a time 
we,  too.  were  a star;  but  one  star  dlf- 
fereth  from  another  star  In  glory,  and 
we  prefer  to  approach  the  question  as 
a plain  boarder,  untitled,  hot  decor- 
ated. 


A complete  set  of  The  T,ark  Is  adver- 
tised for  sale  by  a London  dealer  in 
second-hand  books.  One  pound  five 
-shillings  I.s  the  sum  asked,  and  the 
hook  is  baited  with  this  note;  "In  a 
certain  cult  in  New  A'ork  and  Boston 
a man  or  woman  who  does  not  have 
his  'Lark'  is  considered  much  behind 
the  times,  and  the  poor  unfortvinate 
who  never  heard  of  it— a heathen.  It 
is  this  publication  ■which  contains  the 
immortal  ‘Purple  Cow.’  ” A’es,  and  that 
cow  has  been  milked  for  all  she's  worth. 

The  Mexican  Herald  shouts  in  a fine 
burst:  "Take  them  all  the  sparkling 

daughters  of  Andalusia,  the  nobly  grave 
women  of  the  Castiles.  the  enchanting 
Valenclanas,  the  ruddy-cheeked  women 
of  the  Asturias  and  of  Galicia,  the  ro- 
bust and  wholesome  Catalonians,  the 
proud  Aragonesas,  and  they  make  up 
a national  grouping  of  women  hard  to 
match  for  charm  and  verve.” 

Old  James  Howel  found  in  A'alencia 
“the  strongest  silks,  the  sweetest  wines, 
the  oxcellenfs  almonds,  the  best  oils 
and  the  beautiful'st  females  of  all 
Spain,”  -And  in  a letter  from  Madrid 
he  wrote;  "Touching  their  women,  na- 
ture made  a more  visible  distinction 
'twixt  the  two  sexes  here  than  else- 
where. for  the  men,  for  the  most  part, 
are  swarthy  and  rough,  but  the  women 
are  of  a far  finer  mold;  they  are  com- 
monly little;  and  whereas  there  is  a 
saying  that  makes  a complete  woman, 
let  her  be  English  to  the  neck,  French 
to  the  ■waist  and  Dutch  below;  I may 
add,  for  hands  and  feet  let  her  be  Span- 
ish, for  they  have  the  least  of  any. 

♦ • • I have  seen  women  in  England 
look  as  youthful  at  60  as  some  here  at 
25.”  This  ■was  written  in  162,2. 

Some  are  sqeamish  and  object  to  the 
personal  atmosphere  of  garlic  that  en- 
wraps these  beauties.  A Spaniard  once 
remarked  to  Beatty-Kingston.  after  he 
had  praised  the  beauty  and  virtue  of 
Englishwomen:  “There  is  only  one 

fault  that  I detected  in  them-their 
skin  has  no  perfume.  AVhen  I kiss  a 
Spanish  lady’s  hand.  T smell  that  de- 
licious national  odor  that  we  all  adore: 
but  an  English  lady's  hand,  though 
delicately  white  and  soft,  does  not  ab- 
oniiiteiv  smell  of  anything!”  Beatty-I 
Khigston.’^y  the  ■way,  found  that  the 
Spanish  women  walk  well,  look  strong 
and  healthv.  and  are  "in  every  vlsib  e 
respect^  far  finer  animals  than  their 
lords  and  master.s. 


The  star  boarder  Is  undoubtedly  a 
changed  survivor  of  the  parlor  boarder, 
who  in  former  years  rented  the  best| 
rooms,  paid  the  highest  price,  and  ex- 
pected the  chief  consideration  at  table, 
both  in  food  and  in  conversation.  The 
parlor  boarder  was  sometimes  male, 
sometimes  female.  In  England  it  was 
often  the  schoolboy  of  wealthy  or  aris-  j 
tocratic  parents.  Calverley  knew  him  j 
as  his  rival  for  the  affection  of  Miss 
Julia  Goodchild.  , ' 

"Tbe  parlor-boarder  chaaaeed  tow'rds  her  on 
graceful  limb; 

The  oayx  deck  d lila  boaom— hut  ber  auilles 
were  not  for  blin.” 


Mrs.  E,  B.  Harrison,  an  Englishwom- 
an supplies  an  examination  paper  for 
the  use  of  housekeepers.  Suppose  there 
are  • three  staircases  above  stairs— one 
of  oak.  one  of  stone,  one  of  ordinary- 
wood:  what  servant  cleans  which  stair- 
case" If  there  are  cellar-steps,  wdio 
cteans  tliem?  AA'ho  lays  t.ie  tea  in  the 
' housokceppr's  room',  and  wlio  cleans  the 

^ for  "he®  tea,  wc  suppose  the  mistress 

secs  to  its  strength  and  puts  in  tlie 
sugar,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
cleans  the  rook’s  boots,  that  is  if  he 
wishes  her  to  stay* 


The  star-boarder  Is  usually  a male. 
\A’e  are  Inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  deny' 
the  right  ot  any  woman  to  the  title. 
His  proud  eminence  is  due  to  various 
causes.  His  character  is  affected  by 
geography  and  climate,  and  in  a way 
, he  confirms  a theory  ot  Mr.  Buckle, 
which  some  hold  to  be  exploded. 

In  towns  along  the  Hudson  River  he 
is  a middle-aged  man,  whose  hair  and 
whiskers  are  of  a dubious  black.  He 
has  a jaunty,  rakish  air.  not  unlike  that 
of  an  English  bagman  on  a five  pound 
outing,  not  unlike  that  of  one  of  Dick- 
ens's under-bred  genials..  He  has  an 
impudent  eye,  strong  political  convic- 
tions. a hair-trigger  laugh.  Often  he  is 
the  teller  or  cashier  of  a small  bank, 
or  the  chief  clerk  of  a dry  goode  store 
or  at  the  gas-office.  After  supper,  he 
sits  in  his  place  ot  business  and  smokes 
I cheap  cigars  with  some  of  the  fellows 
who  consult  him  as  an  oracle.  Some 
say  he  has  saved  money.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ot  an  old  family,  and  there 
is  a report  that  he  had  a romantic  af- 
fair in  his  youth.  But  why  is  he  so 
1 favored  by  the  landlady?  He  is  her 
' counselor.  He  gives  her  intormation  as 
to  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  other 
boarders.  He  is  ready  to  help  her 
when  payments  are  slack.  At  the  sllg’nt- 
est  sign  ot  revolt  against  the  coffee  he 
asks  for  a second  cup.  He  Is  not  ful- 
some in  praise  of  the  cookery,  but  he 
eats  as  though  every  mouthful  -were  a 
delight.  He  is  never  in  love  with  the 
landlady,  no  matter  now  comely  she 
may  be.  He  is  too  old'  a bird  to  be 
caught  by  a glance  or  a coquettish  lock 
of  hair.  He  wishes  to  be  comfortable, 
and  to  insure  his  comfort  he  is  -willling 
to  make  slight  concessions  to  his  hos- 
tess. as  a rule,  a plain  simple  -woman, 
who  gladly  favors  any  one  that  is  ready 
to  help  her  and  at  the  same  time 
amuses  her. 


•)VV  t 'b  . I 


A man  in  Hoboken  was  arre.sted  last 
week  because  he  had  abandoned  the 
habit  of  supporting  his  -wife.  She  told 
the  magistrate  that  her  husband  had 
become  Infatuated  with  a woman  whom 
they  had  taken  to  board  -with  them, 
and  that  in  answer  to  her  remonstrance 
he  said.  ''It  he  didn’t  entertain  her  she 
wouldn't  board  with  us  any  longer,  and 
1 that  he  had  my  welfare  in  mind  In  pay- 
ing her  attention.”  The  newspapers 

characterized  the  woman  that  made  the 
trouble  as  a "star  boarder.”  And  it 
, mav  be  remembered  that  Poormaster 
I Barck  of  Hoboken  insisted  not  long 
I ago  that  the  "star  boarder”  -was  re-i 
I sponsible  for  much  of  the  connubial  ln-| 
I felicity  in  that  city.  But  it  there  were 
] no  other  boarders  at  this  particular 
house,  the  woman  was  not  a star. 

AA'hat  is  a "star  boarder?”  ''A'e  in- 
quired lately  into  the  physiology  and 
I psychology  of  the  slob.  Now  let  us  in 
a spirit  ot  love  study  for  a moment 
the  “star  boarder.”  Nor  .^liall  we  speak 
as  one  without  knowledge,  or  as  one 
at  this  end  ot  a spy  glass.  For  fifteen 


When  the  woman  is  artificial  or  com- 
plex. a man  like  this  would  not  shine 
at  her  table.  She  prefers  a cynical 
young  fellow  with  a ready  and  impu- 
dent tongue,  or  a youth  wlio  is  reported 
to  have  entrance  into  the  houses  of  the 
fashionable.  -An  assistant  clergyman 
with  carefully  educated  whisker  and 
a tendency  toward  ritualism  is  always 
a star  boarder.  In  him  the  landlady 
feels  a religious  and  quasl-maternal 
Interest.  A man  with  a tendency  to- 
ward "heart-trouble”  is  always  a dan-  | 
gerous  candidate  for  the  po.sltion. 

The  star  boarder  seldom  if  ever  rises 
to  any  height  in  the  outside  world.  In 
the  house  itself  he  is  not  recognized  by  | 
the  other  boarders  as  worthy  of  his  | 
position.  Nor  is  he  himself  a blazing 
star  ot  the  first  magnitude  forever.  ; 
There  are  wandering  star-boarders  to  ! 
whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  ot  [ 
darkness.  For  the  star  of  one  boardingr  j 
house  is  never  the  star  of  anotlier.  ’ 


and  pastry,  eat.  and  pa:,  his  bill  within 
twelve  minutes.  He  has  seen  scores  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  work 
their  way  through  half  a dozen  courses 
in  ten  minutes,  especially  at  railway 
buffets  on  the  Continent.  At  Goschenen 
soup,  fish,  entree,  fowl,  pastry,  dessert, 
black  coffee,  are  put  down  within  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  train  is  late.  At  cer- 
tain railway  restaurants  in  Sweden  each 
traveler  has  eight  plates  put  in  front 
ot  him  and  .^elght  dishes  from  which  to 
help  himself,  during  a stop  of  a quarter- 
hour.  At  Miranda  soup,  fish,  entree, 
joint,  fowl,  salad,  pastry,  cheese,  fruit,] 
coffee,  are  consumed  within  fifteen  mln-^ 
utes.  and  when  Mr.  Sims  asked  the 
head  waiter  if  there  was  a special  room] 
for  inquests,  he  answered  that  in  twelve 
years  only  one  traveler  had  died  at  1 
table  d'hote,  and  he  was  choked  to  1 
death  by  swallowing  false  teeth.  | 

^CPER.^TIG  ASPIRANTS 
IN  TRE  BOSTON  THEATRE 

The  second  public  performance  by^ 
members  of  the  School  of  Opera.  New; 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  was' 
given  yesterday  afternoon  In  the  Bos-| 
ton  Theatre,  which  was  crowded  ■with] 
an  interested  and  applausive  audience. 
Mr.  Oreste  Blmbonl.  the  director  of 
the  school,  was  the  leader.  The  school 
was  assisted  by  the  Conservatory  _ 
chorus  and  orchestra.  ' 

The  Program.  ' 

The  program  was  too  long,  a com-  ■ 
mon  mistake  at  such  exhibitions,  and' 
yet,  perhaps,  such  length  is  unavoid- 1 
able,  when  there  are  so  many  desirous  ' 
of  public  attention.  There  were  ex- 
Iccrpts  from  these  operas: 

"Orfeo,”  Act  I.  (Miss  Stanaway,  Miss 
.Frank);  “La  Traviata.”  Act  H.  (Miss 
1 Sexton,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Codman);  "The 
'Huguenots,”  Act  HI.  (Miss  Allen,  Mr. 
iKerr);  “The  Barber  of  Seville.”  Ac>'r 
,1.  and  11.  (Miss  Noyes,  Messrs.  I>a^ 
iCodman,  Mills,  Kerr);  “La  Modellajll 
I |A.ct  II.  (Mi.ss  Sexton,  Mr.  Deane  ]| 

I •'‘Martha,”  Act  I.  (Miss  Davies,  Mli'ii 
I iPatterson,  Mr.  Mills);  "H  Trovatore.lj 
liAct  II.  (Miss  Stanaway,  Mr.  Black 
Mr.  Bimboni’s  Opera.  r' 

; The  feature  of  the  occasion,  so  fa 
,BS  musical  curiosity  and  Interest  ant 
ffino  quality  of  performance  were  con- 
Icerned.  was  the  production  of  a scene 
pt\nd  duet  from  Mr.  Blmboni's  “La  Mo- 
irlella,”  an  opera  that  was  first  per- 
formed In  1882  at  Berlin,  according  to 
treport.  The  story  Is  of  LIppo.  the 
ipalnter,  and  Lucrezla,  the  model  for 
Ills  Madonna,  a story  that  has  passed 
3nto  legend  and  furnished  Walter  Sav- 
,age  Landor  with  pungent  and  roman- 
klio  paragraphs  in  his  delightfully  cynl- 
Ical  Imaginary  conversation  between 
Slhe  painter  and  Pope  Eugenlus. 

The  music  ot  the  scene  chosen  yes- 
Iterday  is  original,  passionate,  full  of 
(dramatic  Intensity.  The  effects  and 
kiontrasts  are  artfully  heightened  by 
the  composer,  who  here  displays  a 
j'ich  melodic  vein,  skill  In  orchestral 
pcolors,  stage-instinct.  Miss  Sexton’s 
impersonation  of  the  nun  was  artistic 
In  its  self-restraint.  In  quiet  but  un- 
knistakable  suggestion. 

Her  Impersonation  had  atmosphere. 
lAnd  Mr.  Deane  as  the  painter  was 
graceful  and  at  the  same  time  authorl- 
taUve  In  his  wooing,  singularly  so  for 
en  amateur. 

The  Performance. 


I 


The  alar-boarder  seldom  marries. 
AA'hen  he  does,  tbe  wife  is  unhappy,  for 
she  soon  discovers  that  her  husband  is 
an  egoist.  

The  Americans  have  so  often  been  re- 
proached for  their  hasty  luncheons  and 
gobbling  and  the  English  have  scream- 
ed so  loudly  at  the  mere  thought  of 
“quick  luncheons”  In  London,  that  Mr. 
G.  R.  Sims's  calm  statements  ot  fact 
poultice  and  soothe.  He  himself,  one 
ot  many,  used  in  his  younger  days  in 
the  city  to  have  his  cut  from  the  joint 


I have  spoken  of  Miss  Sexton  and 
Mr.  Deane  because  they  appeared  in 
a scone  ot  an  unfamiliar  opera  and 
contributed  in  largo  measure  to  the 
success.  But  the  tribute  paid  Mr.  Blm- 
bonl after  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on 
this  scene  might  justly  have  been  paid 
him  after  every  curtain-fall.  His 
labor  in  preparation  bore  sound  and 
goodly  fruit.  His  authority  and  finesse 
as  a conductor  were  shown  in  the  gen- 
erally acceptable  work  of  an  orchestra 
composed  largely  of  students. 

Much  might  be  said  In  praise  of  . 
nearly  all  that  took  part.  Thus  it 
w-ould  be  a pleasure  to  speak  of  Miss 
Allen's  dramatic  voice  and  feeling;  of 
Miss  Stanaway’s  temperament;  ot  the 
equipment  of  others  both  male  and  fe- 1 
male;  of  the  progress  ot  some  that 
appeared  in  the  first  operatic  concert; 
but  any  attempt  at  analytical  criticism 
■would  here  be  out  of  place.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  performance  as  a whole 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  various 
teachers  and  on  many  of  the  operatic 
aspirants.  The  school  to  which  Mr. 
AV.  L.  AVhItney,  Mr.  Blmbonl  and  others 
have  devoted  so  much  time,  energy  and 


Ji.it  musi  now“  be  I 
"louKly  as  an  cduca- 


prrformanfr-s  Kiva  students  an  ' 
j Itopp^unlty  to  show  of  what  stuff  they  I 
' ere  Tnaito.  They  may  cncouraKa  some  ! 

S to  pursue  a calUiig  to  which  they  are 
" naturally  adapted.  They  may  prevent 
cithers  from  making  a grevlous  mis- 
take, for  it  is  not  given  to  every  so- 
prano to  be  a Bruennliilde  or  a Lucia. 

They  will  educate  audiences  as  well 
;i)S  aspirants,  especially  when  Jlr.  Blni- 
bonl  leads.  They  may  be  the  fore- 
] runners  of  an  establi.shed  opera  with 
cn  ample  repertory  and  at  reasonable  thousands,  etc 
, prices. 


day  aliout  artlSBi  ' all  ltln«3<,  Ud  us" 
not  forget  thal  Mr.  .uin  Kuliellk  has 
won  the  heart  of  the  widow  and  fount' 
css  Marianne  Czaky.  'I’he  press  agent 
cabled  a romantic  story:  how  the 

fell  in  love  with  Kubelik 
when  she  heard  him  fiddle:  and  after 
she  had  met  iiim  and  talked  with  him 
for  one  hour  they  declared  that  they 
had  been  born  for  each  other  and  could 
not  live  apart.  Nevertheless  a year 
will  elapse  before  tlie  weddin.g.  and 
during-  tills  year  Mr.  Kubelik  may  be 
persuaded  to  visit  tlie  t'nlted  States 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  plea.sure  to 


i There  will  be  no  soloist  at  the  Sym- 
phony concert  this  week.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  subscribers  who  do  not  enjoy 
a concert  unless  there  be  some  cele- 
brated pianist,  fiddler,  or  singing  wo- 
man, we  respectfully  call  the  attention 
jof  the  manager  to  Mr.  .lolin  B.  Riley 
|of  York  (Pa.),  a veteran  of  the  Civil 
'War,  who  has  more  than  a local  repu- 
[tatlon  as  “a  trick  violinist.  " We  have 
no  doubt  that  he  could  be  secured  for 
;the  concert,  especially  as  his  inimitable 
I tour  de  force  would  not  call  for  rehear- 
|sal;  it  is  emphatically  a solo  perform- 
lance.  This  astonishing  virtuoso  plays 
Ion  the  violin  and  ’cello  simultaneously 
and  keeps  time  on  the  cymbals,  oper- 
ated neatly  by  the  right  foot.  His  reper- 
tory includes  all  the  masterpieces  in 
liddle-literature:  "The  Arkansaw  Trav- 
eler,” "Turkey  in  the  Straw,"  "Old  Dan 
Tucker,”  "Fisher’s  Hornpipe."  and 
"Pop  Goes  the  Weasel.” 


Have  President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Kliot  received  marked  copies  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald?  It  a|>pears  tluit 
of  late  years  in  Great  Britain  the  mar- 
riage rate  has  greatly  fallen  off.  A 
I,ondon  registrar  told  a correspondent 
of  the  Herald  that  "whether  It  be  true 
or  not  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  it 
Is  certainly  true  that  marriages  follow 
trade.”  Is  it  true,  then,  that  good  trade 
means  a high  marriage  rate  and  bad 
trade  a low  rate?  The  correspondent 
says  that  young  society  women  are 
not  marrying  as  early  as  they  once 
did.  "Mayfair  no  longer  marries  its 
daughters  in  their  teens.  In  other 
classes  of  the  social  scale  there  are 
now  wide  and  varied  fields  of  work  for 
young  women  to  earn  their  own  living. 
The  young  woman  of  today,  it  seems, 
does  not  jump  readily  at  the  first  or 
even  the  second  proposal.”  In  other 
■w'ords.  she  does  not  cry  out:  "Come, 

let  me  clutch  thee.” 


Nor  is  Mr.  Riley  narrowly  musical. 

!Hc  dances  jigs  with  a technic  that  is 
- jsuperb.  in  fact  amazing,  when  you  re- 
member that  he  is  seventy-five  years  Last  evening  at  Chickering  Hall  there 
iOld.  Only  the  other  day  he  challenged  was  a rather  unusual  concert,  given  by 
any  man  in  Pennsylvania  over  fifty  to  aiMiss  Harriet  A.  Shaw,  harpist,  Mr.  Leo 
,iig  contest.  "And  I’ll  do  me  own  fid-1  Schulz,  ’cellist,  and  Mr.  Gwilym  Miles, 
,|dlin’  sure,”  says  Mr.  Riley.  There  islparitone.  This  program  consisted  of 
(talk  of  calling  him  the  next  scholastic  golo  numbers  for  each  arti.st,  and  a 
rear  to  take  the  chair  of  Jigs,  Splits,  song  for  voice,  harp  and  ’cello,  written 
Pigeon-Wings,  Double-Shuffles  and  for  these  same  musicians  by  Mr.  Fred- 
Statue-Clogs,  which  has  just  been  es-  eric  F.  Bullard.  Miss  Laura  Hawkins 
ablished  at  Tale.  was  the  accompanist. 

The  harp  playing,  at  least  in  any  light 


It  would  be  the  agreeable  duty  of  the 


save  that  of  the  unusual  and  spectacu- 


ompiler  of  the  program-book  in  the  disappointing.  Miss  Shaw  has 

■ase  of  Mr.  Ri  ey  s engag  .’  ^ sufficiently  clear  technic,  and  a cer- 

rfece  the  relationship  between  this  ar-  intensity  which  may  indicate  tem- 
lik  and  that  other  virtuoso,  One-Eyed  pferament,  but  her  performance  lacked 
‘'llley.  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  de-  aiRhorlty.  It  was  ^eating  and  uneven. 

f ■ „ r„y.  Wool  ' The  pieces  chosen  were  a poor  lot— 
larted  this  life  last  fall  in  a far  West-  igast  so  far  as  adaptability  was  con- 
m town,  but  whose  virtues  will  be,  cerned.  There  was  too  much  twanging 
ifeserved  in  the  memorable  ballad  so!  in  the  upper  register. 
mg  as  the  English  language  shall  eri-  l^y^th^least 

ure.  fuller  effects,  it  was  neglected.  It  is 

I a great  pity  that  this  beautiful  instru- 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  netted  nearly  m^nt  should  be  abused.  The  harp  is 
liOO  by  its  concert  isunday  night  in  aid  fashioned  essentially  for  lyric  effects, 
fits  Pen.sion  Fund;  and  generous  coni  5"‘^f|famatfc®S'’abusr^  ® ^ 

ibutions  swell ’this  amount.  There  is|  Schulz’s  playing  was  a delight  to 

4k  of  a second'  concert  toward  the  end  hear— so  good,  indeed,  that  extended 
I the  season,  when  Beethoven’s  ninth]  commeiR^is^^unn^^^^^^^^^ 
ihnphony  may  be  performed  with  tlmj  quality,  and  for  the  most  part  (barring 
Id  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  chorus.'~i  an  occasional  tendency  to  sharp)  his 

singing  was  true  and  musicianly.  One 

We  like  to  see  a flaming  spirit  of  could  wish  he  had  ^ 

liod-will  between  acknowledged  mas-|  '[S^’thriar"^his  “eMormalioe  wfs 
TS  of  stiff  punches,  jolts,  hooks,  and  gjmple  and  manly. 


Idney  mashers.  Here  is  Colonel  Fitz 
mmons  ready  and  eager  to  prepare 
juire  Jeffries  for  his  figlit  with  the 
ninent  histrion  Jim  Corbett.  A less 
eroic  soul  would  stand  aloof  and  of 
ir  up  prayers  for  the  defeat  of  the 
resent  champion;  but  Colonel  Fitz- 
Immons  is  not  a man  of  such  base 

lay.  

‘■Why  should  Emma  Eames  take  the 
rouble  to  deny  reports  about  strife  in 
ler  household 

Say  to  the  press”— or  as  the  old  song 
las  it,  "Dites  lui”— and  "lui  ” here  by’ 
■eason  of  the  entertaining  rules  of 
^nder  in  the  French  language  refers 
o the  public,  not  the  press— "that  Mine 
^mes  is  in  love  w'ith  'her  husband 
Hr.  Story  writes  to  his  wife  twice  a 
l|?eek,  and  say  that  he  is  in  love  with 
its  wife.” 

Any  difference  between  them  is  pore- 
s’ geographical.  There  are  husbands 
who  write  home  every  day,  but  such' 
devotion  is  uxorious.  It  smacks  of 
doubt,  suspicion,  jealously.  Twice  a 
week  should  be  enough  for  any  busy 
man,  especially  when  Mr.  Story  is 
constantly  at  work  devising  sumptuous 
costumes  for  her  stage  life— to  excite 
the  envy  of  the  other  prima  donnas, 
and  especially  of  those  whose  clothes 
are  made  in  Germany— and  therefore 


l^rriTT 


FIRST  ILIN 


He  has  a fair  sense  of  humor,  but 
should  know  that  a chuckle,  even  in  a 
comic  song,  is  neither  dignified  nor  le- 
gitimate from  the  technical  point 
view  and  should  not  be  indulged  in  off 
the  vaudeville  stage. 

The  combination  of  voice  and  cello 
in  Mr.  Bullard’s  song  was  most  lovely, 
and  what,  theoretically,  could  complete 
it  better  than  a harp?  Yet  that  modest 
and  delicate  Instrument  was  here  the 
one  obtrusive  note — loud,  convulsive,  in-- 
sistent:  ah.  those  terrible  upper  strings! 
But  the  song,  which  was  beautiful  in  a 
romantic  way,  went  v/ith  great  effect. 

The  accompaniments  of  Miss  Hawkins 
deserve  special  comment.  She  has  a 
nice  technic.,  temperament  to  spare 
and  the  true  instinct  of  balance  and 
prpportion.  Although  always  in  per- 
fect relation  with  the  leading  part,  her 
playing  was  conspicuous  for  its  quality. 
The  audience  was  large  and  greedy. 
There  were  encores  and  Miss  Shaw  re- 
ceived flowers.  • 


^Ight  w:i.-:  not  fori  ..Lien  by  'rue:  .la..', 
for  there  was  a large  and  expectant 
and  applausive  audience. 

The  Brahms  Sonata. 

The  worshipers  of  Brahms  were 
pleased  that  homage  was  paid  to  the 
son  of  the  double-ba.ss  player.  The 
sonata  chosen  was  the  third,  the  one  In 
D minor,  which  is  dedicated  to  Hans 
von  Buelow,  no  doubt  in  gratitude  for 
his  labors  in  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  the  composer  throughout  Europe.  It 
Is  not  so  intimate  a work  as  either  one 
of  the  other  two,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Adagio  is  not  of  such  absorbing 
Interest.  A New  York  critic  assert- 
ed the  other  day  that  Mr.  Heermann 
was  both  "the  prophet  and  the  apostle 
of  Brahms.”  If  this  excellent  violinist 
is  a prophet  of  Brahms  he  and  all  now 
living  are  posthumous  curiosities,  un- 
less we  are  particular  in  the  use  of  the 
■word.  A prophet,  it  is  true,  may  be  a 
religious  leader,  as  the  Mormon  pro- 
phet; or  one  who  speaks  for  another, 
an  interpreter— and  in  this  sense  Mr. 
Heermann  is  a prophet— but  this  use  of 
the  word  is  archaic:  then  there  is  that 
pleasing  insect  known  as  praying-man- 
tis, Johnny  cock-horse,  the  phasraoman- 
tis  Carolina,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  prophet. 

Mr.  Heermann,  who  seems  to  be  a 
sensible  man,  would  probably  be  satis- 
fied if  he  were  known  simply  as  an  able 
and  sympathetic  interpreter  of  Brahms. 
Yesterday  he  made  the  sonata  seem  of 
reasonable  length,  which  is  in  itself  a 
tribute  to  his  art.  'The  performance 
was  not  technically  faultless,  however. 
There  were  occasional  slips  in  the  into- 
nation, but  as  a whole  the  presentation, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gebbard, 
was  virile  and  authoritative. 

The  Violinist. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail 
of  the  program.  Mr.  Heermann  himself 
is  an  interesting  study.  He  is  master  of 
his  audience  solely  by  his  skill  and  by 
the  quality  of  his  individuality.  There 
is  no  e.xtraneous  or  superficial  romantic 
charm.  He  is  a sturdy,  solid  man,  with- 
out any  personal  or  musical  affectation. 
He  has  no  shaggy  mane;  there  is  no 
pathetic  story  about  a countess;  his 
career  has  been  that  of  a musician- 
violinist,  who  has  also  been  busied  as  a 
teacher.  A straightforw'ard  player,  -who 
would  not  swerve  from  his  path  to 
catch  applause,  and  yet  by  his  keeping 
.strictly  to  this  path  he  wins  applause 
from  the  mere  curiosity  seekers  as  well 
as  from  musicians. 

“When  a difficult  passage  is  ahead  of 
him  he  does  not  point  it  out  to  the  au- 
dience and  say,  "But  see  how  I do  it.  ’ 
He  accepts  it  as  in  the  day’s  work.  His 
sentiment  is  manly,  genuine,  and  if 
there  is  at  times  a bluntness  in  the  ex- 
pression, the  sentiment  is  all  the  more 
contagious.  How  healthy,  how  refresh- 
ing was  the  performance  of  the  pre- 
lude by  Bach!  'There  were  moments  in 
the  sonata  when  intensities  of  mood.s 
were  expre.ssed  with  the  simplicity  of 
true  greatness. 

Mr.  Gebhard. 

Mr.  Ge'ohard  played  "Des  Abends” 
and  Li.szt’s  arrangement  smoothly  and 
agreeably:  but  Schumann’s  "In  der 

Nacht”  was  tame,  and  there  was  little 
suggestion  of  the  storm  and  the  black- 
ness through  which  Leander  swam  the 
Hellespont— all  for  the  sake  of  a girl. 
I am  afraid  de  Pachmann’s  unforgeta- 
ble  performance  has  made  me  intolerant 
toward  his  successors  with  this  strange, 
wild  music. 

Wlien  Celia  weds,  there  will  be  seen 

Long  straggling  crowds  of  mournful  mien. 

And  sighs  be  deej)  and  grief  be  keen. 

And  there'!]  be  env.v’s  pains  and  smarts 

To  Ml  the  world  with  breaking  hearts 
And  aching  heads: 

.And  one  man  passing  glad — ah  me  I 

I wonder  who  that  one  will  be. 

When  Celia  weds! 


Mr.  Hugo  Heerman,  violinist,  gave  his 
first  recital  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Steinert  Hall.  He  was  . assisted 
by  Mr.  Gebhard,  piani.st,  and  the  ac- 
has  her'always  in  miiid.  No  one  who  companiments  were  played  by  Mr.  Zach. 
ever  knew  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Story  ques-  The  program  was  as  follows: 


tions  for  a moment  their  mutual  de- 
votion. The  marriage  was  a love- 
match,  and  it  took  place  in  spite  of 
protestations,  entreaties,  threats  of 
families  and  friends.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  Mrs.  Story’s  absence  from  the 
stage  could  cool  devotion,  for  Mr. 
Story  can  paint  portraits  and  his  wife 
must  have  saved  something. 

■VA'hile  we  are  gossiping  amiably  to- 


Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  in  D minor. Brahms 

Romanze  in  G Beethoven 

Praeludlo  in  E,  for  violin  alone Bach 

Des  Abends Schumann 

In  der  Nacht Sehmnnnn 

Spinning-Song Wagner-Liszt 

Gartenmelodle Schumann  , 

Am  Spriugbr\innen Sclmmann 

Mazurka Wleniawski 

Scherzo  in  O minor Tschaikowsky  ‘ 

Notturno  No.  2.  In  E Ernst 

1 It  was  a pleasure  to  see  tl,iat  Mr.  Heer- 
'mann’s  fine  performance  last  Saturday 


womuu’s  niouih  and  i.cnl.s  her  g. 
she  has  implicit  confidence  in  lilm.  Slie 
tells  him  -ibout  tier  > rlvate  IjIIIs,  her 
liusband’s  deportment;  slii.  descrilies 
tlie  pliy.sii.;il  and  menial  churacterlstic.s 
of  licr  Intimate  fcinule  friends  and  of- 
ten make.s  startling  rc'.elatlom:  con- 
cerning tliem. 


It  Is  true  tiiat  slie  .seldom  Invites  Iiirn 
to  a formal  or  a family  dinner  at  her 
liou.se.  and  iiere  stie  draws  almiirdly  a 
liiii'  lietween  lier  denllst  and  lier  ))hysl- 
einn.  But  tile  dentist  knows  lier  proc- 
esses of  tliouglit.  lier  views  on  lift, 
society,  and  matrimony  more  intlmntcly 
tliaii  any  gue.sl  at  lier  table. 


Sl;e  realizes  tliat  tlie  dentist  is  on 
confidential  terms  wlili  lier  as  soon  as 
lie  l.s  acquainted  witli  her  neglected 
tooth  or  extravagant  exposure  of  gum. 
However  fair  she  may  be  to  outward 
view,  he  know.s  that  tliere  l.s  a flaw  in 
lier  beauty,  and  his  object  is  to  repair 
and  preserve.  Alphonse  Karr  said  we 
begin  to  die  witli  tlie  loss  of  Uie  first 
tootli.  Beauty  does  not  draw  us  with 
a single  tooth,  'The  month  must  be 
well  filled.  Wliat  said  Solomon  of  his 
love  the  Shulamite?  "'Tliy  teeth  are 
like  a flock  of  sheep  tliat  are  even 
shorn,  wlilch  came  up  from  the  wash- 
ing; whereof  everyone  bear  twins,  and 
none  is  li.arren  among  tliem;”  and  so 
pleased  was  Solomon  witli  this  com- 
parison that  he  repeated  it  gaily  in 
another  somewhat  lieated  description. 


Fnfortunately  we  have  no  informa- 
tion concerning  the  precise  condition 
of  the  Crown  Princess  Louise’s  teeth 
when  she  first  consulted  Dr.  O’Brien 
about  them.  Even  aristocratic  persons 
suffer  from  toothache,  and  the  prin- 
cess in  her  youth  had  no  doubt  applied 
a hot  raisin  to  the  offender,  a Tavorite 
remedy  among  the  more  skilled  Ger- 
man practitioners.  Dr.  O’Brien  evi- 
dently did  her  "a  power  of  good,”  and 
she  was  grateful.  We  do  not  lay  much 
importance  on  the  fact  that  dentist 
and  princess  exchanged  letters.  She 
probably  wrote  him,  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment, to  ask  the  full  description 
of  a toothpowder  or  wash,  to  complain 
of  the  stiffness  of  the  brushes  he  sent 
her.  or  to  thank  him  for  reducing  a 
snag  to  a pearl.  What  harm  was  there 
in  this?  It  is  true  that  many  would 
today  be  happier  if  they  had  followed 
tlie  advice  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
walked  several  miles  rather  than  writ- 
ten letters,  Init  a Saxon  princess  could 
afford  to  be  tliankful  to  a benefactor. 


Nor  should  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Setli 
T.  Paine  held  “a  spirited"  telephone 
conversation  with  Mr.  Burdick  be  re- 
garded as  important  evidence  in  the 
Burdick  murder  case.  'The  mildest  one, 
bent  on  an  errand  of  mere.v,  is  often 
spirited  at  the  telephone.  The  girl  in 
the  office  may  be  tired  or  pert,  the 
machine  may  be  out  of  order,  the  per- 
son at  the  other  end  may  keep  on  say- 
ing "I  don’t  hear  you."  'Then  there 
are  highly  respectable  men  and  women 
who  shout  at  a telephone,  just  as  they 
shout  at  a deaf  aunt  or  a distinguished 
foreigner  who  is  only  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  English  language. 


But  when  Dr.  Paine  said:  “I  never 

keep  tabs  on  Mrs.  Paine.”  he  made 
a speech  that  will  go  ringing  down 
the  corridors  of  lime.  How  much 
nobler,  more  manl.i',  yes,  more  epi- 
grammatic is  this  speech  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  than  tlie  remark  of  Julius 
Caesar  concerning  liis  wife! 


Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  new  play, 
•’'The  AVliitewashlng  of  Julia,”  was 
written  for  Violet  Viiubrugh  and  not 
for  Miss  Marlowe. 


Every  day  brings  proof  that  Ameri- 
can dentl.sts  are  popular  in  Germany, 
especially  among  the  women.  Thi.s  is 
not  surprising,  nor  is  it  merely  a ques- 
tion of  dental  skill,  or  superiority  over 
foreign  pullers  and  pluggers.  The 
American  has  been  accustomed  from 
liis  youth  up  to  regard  women  as  rea- 
sonable beings,  wortliy  of  all  considera- 
tion, while  tlie  German  looks  upon 
tiiem  first  of  all  as  housekeepers,  or  as 
upper  servants  w.ili  certain  but  few 
privileges— among  tliem  maternity. 
Here  in  Boston,  as  in  otlier  American  ^ 
cities,  tile  dentist  In  many  cases  is  a j 
counselor,  friend,  and  even  a sort  of  : 
confessor.  He  is  a safe-deposit  vault  of 
secrets.  It  is  a curious  fact  tliat  the  |, 
moment  a dentist  has  his  fingers  in  a j, 


Mrs.  Florence  M.  Stoweli  insists  that 
an  experience  in  a big  New  Y'ork  de- 
partment store  is  bound  to  improve 
girl  mentally,  physically  and  financial 
ly.  ‘"The  systemlzatlon  of  tlie  husi 
ness  of  the  s.ore  could  not  but  liuve 
its  effect  in  making  a young  woman 
, systematic  and  economical  in  her  own 
I expenditures  of  time  and  endeavor.” 
Just  so:  AVlien  a girl  works  from  8 

A.  M.  to  6 P.  M.  she  is  not  inclined 
to  waste  time  or  endeavor  during  the 
hours  wliich  she  has  to  lierself.  In 
some  of  these  model  shops,  there  are 
classes  in  b^k-keeping,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  English.  But  tlie  girls 
could  learn  English  as  well  as  patience 
from  the  customers.  Tlie  classes  in 
deportment  are  taught  by  the  floor- 
walkers. 

Again  we  invite  the  attention  of  pes- 
simistic and  broken  down  boys  of  50  j 
. and  GO  to  tlie  possibilities  in  life.  Here 
is  Ernest  Legouve.  97  years  old.  fern--  ' 
ing  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  daily  and  | 
eager  for  a houi  with  Presideiii  Roose- 
velt. Mr.  Legouve  is  also  much  given  | 
to  long  walks,  and  he  enjoys  a game  i 
of  billiards.  Here  In  Kentucky  is  ^ 


/ 


•ZJetifral  Cassius  M.  Clay,  the  Sage  of 
4 Whlteliall,  the  hero  of  many  duels, 

’ raging  about  his  plantation  so  that 
"even  the  two  hired  men  are  trembling 
in  fear  of  him.  ’ And  all  on  account 
of  burning  love  for  his  child-wife,  who 
abandoned  him  two  years  ago,’  married 
a young  man,  went  to  live  with  her 
husband  at  Whitehall,  and  then  left 
simply  because  the  gallant  old  gen- 
eral insisted  that  her  husband  should 
leave  the  house.  May  Frenchman  and 
American  live  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
supplement  to  Professor  Perkins's 
colossal  work  on  centenarians  (eiglit 
volumes,  witli  many  photographs).’ 

What  a reproach  are  such  lives  to  the 
despondent  middle-aged,  and  unenthusl- 
.astlc  j’ouUtsl 

Miss  Alice  Cole  aiui  Mr.  Francis 
Rogers  as  Heard  Last  Evening. 

The  third  of  Miss  Terry’s  series  of 
chamber  concerts  took  place  last  even- 
ing in  Chickerlng  Hall.  Miss  -■Vlice 
Cole,  contralto,  and  Mr.  Francis  Rog-  . 

■ ers.  baritone,  presented  groups  of  solo 
numbers,  with  three  duets  to  end  the  1 
\ program.  The  accompanist  was  Mr.  | 
Henry  Goodrich.  The  program  as  a ' 
whole  was  well  chosen  and  well 
grouped,  and  proved  vastly  pleasing  to 
the  audience.  One  or  two  of  the 
Brahms  songs  (there  were  six)  might 
have  been  omitted  witiiout  reproach;  for 
tile  assembly  was  more  warmly  dis- 
posed toward  the  ballads  and  lighter 
matters  that  followed. 

Miss  Cole  has  an  appealing  contralto 
I voice,  not  very  big.  but  clear  and  in- 
cisive In  the  upper  register.  Her 
singing  was  generally  good,  if  a little 
"breathy”:  she  has  plenty  of  emotional 
force,  and  her  intonation  was  notice- 
ably true.  She  had  to  repeat  Mrs. 
Brock’s  song  from  "Pippa  Pases," 
"The  Year’s  at  the  Spring”  (a  rousing 
good  song,  but  fancy  Pippa  singing  it'.). 

Mr.  Rogers  has  a most  agreeiable 
voice,  and  his  manner  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  He  is  at  his  best  in 
1 the  ballad  form— songs  like  Strauss’s 
".\llerseelen”  seem  quite  out  of  his  p.sy- 
chology;  there  is  too  much  ringing 
vitality  about  him  for  that,  but  tlie 
charge  is  nothing  to  his  detriment. 

His  work  was  robust  and  musical 
throughout.  Tire  duets  (by  Stanford, 
Henschel,  and  Walthew)  went  smoothly, 
and  made  a good  impression. 

LONGY  THIRD  COHCTRT 

The  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Brooke,  flute;  Henom.  oboe;  \ annini, 
clarinet;  Helleberg.  bassoon,  and  Hein, 
horn,  gave  the  third  and  last  concert 
of  the  third  series  last  evening  in 
Chickerlng  Hall.  There  was  a small 
hut  enthusiastic  audience.  The  pro-  i 
gram  was  as  follows: 

Sextet,  op.  fi.  (or  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn. 

l>aB8'jon  and  piano Tlinllle 

Sonata-Trio  In  I)  minor,  for  'g  oboes  ami 

n ilundel 

Slnfonletta,  op.  IKR,  tor  2 Botes.  2 oboes. 

2 clarinets,  2 lioriis,  2 bassoons uaiT 

This  concert  was  on  the  whole  the 
most  uniformly  interesting  one  of  the 
.series.  There  was  disappointment  when 
it  xvas  learned  that  Mr.  Loefller’s 
new'  piece  illustrative  of  Vir- 
gil’s eclogue,  in  which  a forsaken 
woman  casts  her  spells  to  bring  her  er- 
rant lover  back  to  her  could  not  be  per- 
formed for  certain  reasons  until  next  j 
season,  but  there  wa.s  compensation  In 
the  general  wortlr  of  the  program  and 
the  uncommonly  fine  quality  of  the  per- 
« formance. 

' Tliuille’s  Sextet. 

l.udwig  Thullle’s  Sextet  is  not  new 
here.  It  was  performed  twice  in  1S90, 
flr.-it  by  the  N.  K.  Conserwatory  Cham- 
ber Music  Club  (Nov.  17)  with  Mr.  Fael- 
ten  pianist,  and  at  one  of  Mr.  Baer- 
mann’s  concei'ts  Dec.  22.  Last  evening 
Mr.  Oebliard  was  the  pianist,  and  Mr. 
Metzger  played  the  clarinet  in  Mr.  Le- 
ballly’s  place.  Thullle  was  a fellow-stu- 
dent of  Richard  Strauss  in  Munich, 
when  they  both  walked  meekly  in  the 
conventional  p.aths  of  respectability. 
The  Sextet  is  a thoroughly  amiable 
work,  well  made,  pleasant  to  hear,  with- 
out evidences  of  striking  originality,  and 
with  some  pages  of  true  beauty.  The 
Gavotte  is  piquantly  charming,  and  the 
Larghetto  has  genuine  emotion.  All  in 
all,  a work  well  worth  doing. 

Handel’s  Love. 

Handel,  as  is  known  to  Macaulay  s 
schoolboy,  was  addicted  to  the  oboe. 
He  wrote  trios  for  oboes  and  bassoon 
■when  he  was  a youngster,  and  all 


tnrougn  ms  lumunuous  lire  ne  was 
faithful  to  his  early  love.  He  published 
in  I,ondon  sets  of  .sonfttas  In  trio  form 
to  be  played  cither  by  two  flutes  and  a 
bass,  two  violins  and  a baiss.  or  two 
oboes  and  a bass.  The  trio  chosen  last 
night  consists  of  a I,argo  In  most  Han- 
dellan  fashion,  a tripping  allegro,  an 
Andante  that  is  merely  as  a few  meas- 
ures of  relief  and  contrast,  and  a final 
Allegro  of  bustling  activity.  Fortunate- 
ly no  one  of  the  movements  is  long- 
drawn  out.  ’f’he  beauty  of  tone  and 
phrasing  in  the  slower  movements  and 
the  brio  of  the  allegros  were  Irresistible, 

It  is  a pity  that  we  hear  so  little  of  the 
Instrumental  music  of  the  grand  master 
who  is  now  considered  by  many  as  a 
mere  oratorio-monger.  Think  of  the 
wealth  of  melody  in  his  operas  which 
are  so  Ignored  by  modern  singers— yet 
perhaps  prudently,  for  It  is  given  to  few 
of  the  untuneful  declalmers  and  strivers 
after  "diction”  to  sing  Handel’s  music. 

The  Forg’otten  Ilafif. 

■\fter  all,  the  feature  of  the  concert 
w.as  the  superb  performance  of  Raff's 
Slnfonletta.  The  work  was  written  at 
Wiesbaden  in  the  spring  of  1S7.7,  and  the 
composer  arranged  It  for  four  hands. 
Raff  is  undeservedly  neglected  In  the.se 
days,  as  he  was  during  his  pathetic 
life- pathetic  because  full  of  ideas, 
eager  to  strike  out  new  paths,  nobly 
ambitious,  he  was  obliged  to  write  pot- 
boilers that  he  might  live  out  his  meagre 
life.  Jlr.  Longy  is  to  be  thanked  heart- 
ily for  reminding  us  of  the  great,  talent 
of  thi.s  composer.  Tlie  sinfonietta  is.  in- 
deed. an  admir.able  work,  written  with 
consummate  skill,  developed  wit^  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  resource's,  ever 
tuneful,  ever  euphonious,  beautifully 
and  now  gorgeously  .colored.  For  Raff 
heard  his  music  as  he  wrote  it.  not 
when  It  was  performed.  The  man’s 
color-sense  was  most  acute;  his  blend- 
ing of  tonal  colors  in  this  work  was 
conficient  and  unerring.  Even  passages 
of  routine  are  here  kaleidoscopic.  It  Is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
performance,  which  must  be  justly 
counted  as  a memorable  one,  a glory  of 
a season. 

The  Public’s  Neglect. 

And  there  swore  so  few  to  hear  it.  Such 
performances  are  rare,  even  in  Paris,  or 
Brussels,  the  homes  of  wind-instrument  ^ 
players.  These  member.®  of  our  orches- 
tra excite  the  admiration  of  musicians 
in  the  cities  they  visit.  Are  we  too 
much  accustomed  to  them,  that  we 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  liearlng 
them?  It  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference  whether  Mr.  Longy  and  his 
associates  produce  new  works  or  give 
the  best  ot  the  classic  repertory.  The 
result  is  the  same;  .the  "patrons  and 
patronesses"  of  music  have  not  de- 
creed that  these  concerts  should  bo 
fashionable.  Mediocre  singers  or  pian- 
ists, either  local  or  visitors,  arc  approv- 
ed. and  the  word  is  passed  that  tliey 
should  and  must  be  heard.  But  these 
artists— and  I use  the  word  discreetly— 
are  passed  by.  Mr.  Longy  has  made  a 
brave  endeavor.  1 sliould  not  blame 
him  if  with  dignity  he  ■withdrew  from 
the  field.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  he 
still  has  faith  In  ultimate  success.  The 
abandonment  of  his  concerts  on  account 
cf  non-snpport  would  be  a reproacn  to 
the  music-lovers  of  Boston  and  a blow 
to  the  prestige  ot  this  boastful  city. 


"We  read  Tfffely  an  eRTM-tainlng  and 
instructive  article  on  dinners  at  AVash- 
Ington,  from  the  time  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son to  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
"feature"  of  the  article  was  the  state- 
ment that  the  fashionable  dinner  In  the 
Washington  of  today,  or  rather  tonight, 

Is  served  and  eaten  within  an  hour. 
Thus  Mrs.  Leller  will  not  sit  at  her  own 
table  after  sixty  minutes  have  passed, 
and  Senator  Hale  becomes  uneasy  as 
the  hour  is  near  Its  end.  As  for  Sen- 
ator Hanna— he  prefers  corn-beef  Iiash 
to  terrapin,  canvasback  duck,  or  ambro- 
sia. and  everyone  knows  that  much  can 
be  done  with  hash  in  fifteen  minutes. 

There  have  been  some  Improvements 
In  dinner-giving  even  In  conservative 
Boston.  The  conversation  is  less  paro 
chlal  and  no  longer  exclusively  con- 
cerning Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Longfellow,  the 
doings  of  the  Thursday  Evening  and 
Saturday  Morning  clubs,  and  strictly 
family  matters.  In  which  the  most 
courteous  outsider,  foreigner,  pagan. 
Westerner,  pariali.  can  hardly  take  a 
deep  interest.  The  quality  of  the  cook- 
ery Is,  perliaps,  a little  better.  { The 
claret  is  not  so  sour;  the  cliampagne  Is 
drier  and  there  is  more  of  it;  and  on 
great  occasions  the  host  gives  his  guests 
cigars  from  his  own  private  box.  This 
is  as  It  should  be.  There  is  at  least  a 
step  toward  civilization. 

But  the  dinners  are  still  barbarously 
long,  and  the  barbarians  are  the  crea- 
tures not  of  forest.  Jungle  and  cave, 
but  of  chromo-clvlllzatlon.  Condensa- 
tion Is  now  the  rule  of  life.  You  can 
buy  the  essence  of  the -world’s  litera- 
ture In  a few  neat  volumes.  President 
Eliot  Is  straining  every  nerve  to  cut 
down  the  collegiate  years,  so  that  a 
graduate  will  soon  be  able  to  marry  at 
17  or  18  and  raise  a sturdy  race.  Why 
should  dinners  be  so  long,  why  should 
they  last  from  two  hours  and  a half 
to  four  hours? 

There  are  too  many  guests  and  too 
many  courses.  The  ■whole  system  is 
wrong.  With  many  at  tabl^  there  can 
be  no  general  conversation,  no  genial 
intimacy.  The  host  is  as  a landlord 
to  the  remote  guest,  nor  does  he  as 
George  Young  was  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing In  his  small  bnt  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten tavern  pass  belilnd  your  chair  and 
see  that  you  are  properly  served  and 
ask  minutely  concerning  your  tastes  and 
! whims. 


Mr.  Reggy  Vanderbilt,  like  other  dis- 
tinguished exiles,  Marius.  Hannibal, 
Ovid  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  i.s  weary 
of  Ills  forced  absence  from  home.  Stag 
dinners  no  longer  delight  him.  and  at 
the  Newport  reading  rooms  he  has  pored 
over  "Burke’s  Peerage,”  "The  Gotha 
Almanac”  and  "Who’s  Who  In  Amer- 
ica” until  he  has  committed  them  to 
memory  and  cannot  In  future  make  any 
awkward  mistake.  Now  there  Is  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  New 
' York  and  bear  testimony  like  a decent, 
ordinary  citizen.  Why  tarry  the  wheels 
of  his  automobile? 

The  Frankfurter  Journal  has  sus- 
pended publication,  but  the  Frankfurter 
Sausage  still  has  morning,  noon  and 
evening  editions. 

We-clamor  for  more  specific  informa- 
tion from  Vermont.  Does  drought  still 
rage  at  Dummerston  and  Putney?  Is 
ale  now  sold  with  pie  at  Bellows  Falls 
and  White  River  Junction?  Stop, 
traveler,  and  ask? 

After  Earl  Roberts  proposed  a toast 
"to  the  President  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing, etc.,  and  to  the  Ring  of  that  em-  j 
pire,  etc.,’’  the  band  played  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  and  "God  Save  the 
King."  I^t  us  hope  that  It  played 
them  together  and  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  effect  Is  thus  far  more  insplr-  i 
Ing. 


By  the  time  dinner  is  announced  you 
are  ravenous  as  a wolf.  And  'wliat  is 
grape  fruit  or  a miserable  half  dozen 
oysters,  or  soup  as  a stayer?  During 
the  wait,  your  hand  strays  tow'ard  the 
nuts,  peppermints,  candy;  you  adroitly 
rob  your  neighbor  of  broad.  Indigestion 
welcomes  the  recurring  waits.  If  you 
are  wise,  you  take  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  essence  of  pepsin,  nor  do  you 
insist  on  teeth-protectlng  straw  or  tube 
of  glass. 

How  much  better  a few  dishes  served 
simply,  without  Persian  apparatus. 
There  are  some  who  like  to  see  the  vege- 
tables on  the  table,  within  reach,  not 
borne  about  pompously,  not  held  in  a 
position  awkward  for  the  guest  by  some 
insolent  male  or  wheezing  serving  maid, 
fclow'pleasant  the  hearty  voice  of  the 
■^st  when  he  calls  to  you:  "Jones,  just 
.Vlp  yourself  to  the  ma.shed  potato,;” 
Robinson,  don’t  be  afraid  of  those 
onions  near  you;  we  are  all  eating 
' them;  and  try  them  turnips."  Let  every- 
thing be  cleared  away,  if  you  please,  be- 
fore the  salad,  and  again  before  the 
dessert;  but  the  food  should  he  disposed 
of  within  three-quarters  ot  an  hour,  or 
certainly  an  houn 

Dear  LiK-y.  yo”  know  what  niy  wish  Is 
I hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss; 

Your  silly  entrees  and  made  dishes 
Were  never  intended  for  us. 

No  footman  In  lace  and  In  ruffles 
Need  dangle  behind  my  arm-chair; 

And  never  mind  seeking  for  truffles. 

Although  they  be  ever  so  rare. 

The  Waterloo  (Towa)  Courier  gives  a 
pleasant  view  of  social  life  at  Clark.s- 
ville,  and  It  bears  directly  on  this  sub- 
ject The  supper  was  given  tor  the 
members  ot  the  Clarksville  Embroidery 
Club  at  "one  of  the  finest  and  most 
elaborate  reoeptions”  ever  known  In 
the  State.  This  supper  was  served  In 
five  courses. 

Pressed  chicken.  Potato  chips. 

French  peas.  ^ 

Cheese.  Coffee. 

Sandwiches. 

ooiaii  Salted  wafers. 

Pink  heart  cake.  Angel  food. 

Hose  ice  cream. 

Candy  hearts.  , Victoria  stick. 

Finger  bowls. 

It  will  be  seen  on  examination  that 
the  water  was  not  served  in  finger 

bowls,  as  is  customary,  we  are  told,  at 


fashionable  dinners  in  Chicago  ana 
Prairie  du  Chlen.  The  pink  heart  cake 
and  the  ro.se  Ice  cream  were  served  to-  , 
gether  by  the  caterer,  who  follows  the  I 
nuance  rather  than  the  color  in  group-  ' 
Ings  of  food. 

1 ' 'f  C ^ 

Are  there  any  vacancies  in  the  Elm- 
wood (’Uil)  of  Buffalo?  We  shoiiKl  like 
to  he  pill  up  fur  non-re.sident  tneiniier- 
sliip.  ' 

And  now  it  is  a drummer,  a com-  ' 
mercial  traveler,  a liugman.  an  amlias- 
sador  of  commerce,  a Gnudissart.  a td- 
rondelle.  wlio  stands  up  a liero  in  Gut* 
Buffalo  affair.  He  is  willing  to  sacrl-  | 
j (ice  himself,  ills  job.  and  everything 
lliat  is  dear  to  liim  to  save  a suspected  ■ 

1 woman.  It  appears  that  lie  was  put  off  | 
at  Buffalo  and  at  the  very  time  of  the 
i murder  lie  was  trying  to  sell  her  a I'lil 
of  goods. 

Thi.s  woman  is  minutely  described. 
Slie  must  be  a wondrous  creature.  Slie  j 
weighs  only  130  pounds,  but  each  pound  . 
is  a pound  of  dynamite.  One  of  her  j 
ordinary  looks  “combines  magnellsm.  ' 
conviction,  earnestness  and  trutlifui-  \ 
ness."  When  slie  exerts  herself  and  ' 
looks  real  hard  at  a man  he  stammers,  j 
turns  redi  and  his  knees  are  as  water,  i 
"Her  intellectuality  shows  in  her  phy- 
.sical  character.”  This  alone  should  put 
her  on  a high  pedestal  far  above  her 
sisters.  "Her  face  has  the  sort  of  | 
paleness  that  does  not  indicate  poor  i 
healtli.”  She  undoubtedly  “enjoys  good  i 
health,”  hut  like  Mr.  Swinburne’s  loidy  '! 
friend  she  is  "pale  as  the  duskiest  | 
lily’s  leaf  or  Iiead  • • • too  wan  for  I 
lilushlng  and  too  warm  for  white;”  tlie  | 
"passion-pallor’’  of  Sarali  Walker,  tlie  : 
lodging-house-keeper’s  daughter,  wlio 
broke  up  poor  William  Hazlltt.  "In  an 
evening  gown  she  would  he  described 
as  magnificent."  By  tlie  society-re- 
porter? Surely  not  by  other  women,  for 
we  read;  "Women  envied  her  because 
of  the  attentions  sfie  had  from  men, 
who  were  really  no  more  llinii  pigmies 
) in  lier  hands,"  Our  friends  and  col- 
leagues. liie  Earnest  Student  of  So- 
■ ciology  and  the  Historical  Painter,  left 
I town  for  Buffalo  yesterday  morning, 
j Old  Chimes  would  have  joined  tliem, 

I but  he  is  suffering  from  lumbago  and 
wearing  a Back  Bay  male  corset. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  is  still  asking 
"What  is  money  without  a practical 
stomach  in  good  running  order?"  We 
do  not  see  how  a layer-on  of  hands 
can  i^each  the  seat  of  the  difficulty. 


The  fact  that  a dentist  in  Duluth 
ran  wildly  about  in  the  streets,  privaU 
houses,  and  saloons,  knocking  dowi| 
men  and  women  and  pulling  out  thei 
teeth,  and  even  thus  robbing  person 
lost  to  tlie  world  in  alcoholic  dreams 
sliould  not  be  urged  against  our  ^recen 
eulogy  of  the  gentle  American  dentist 
who  wins  princesses  and  duches.se 
abroad  and  the  untitled  aristocracy  a 
home  by  his  winning  ways.  Tlii 
Duluth  dentist  is  a Finlander,  and  th 
late  picturesque  episode  in  the  ster: 
life  of  a Western  town  only  strengtlien 
our  statements. 

Tlionias  Ryan,  the  musician,  was  fo 
years  a conspicuous  figure  not  only  i 
this  city  but  throughout  the  Unite 
States.  The.  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Clu 
did  much  for  music  by  acquainting  tli 
people  up  and  down  and  across  the  Ian 
with  cla.ssic  as  well  as  lighter  worki 
The  members  of  this  club  were  pioneer 
and  the  labor  of  the  pioneer  is  soc 
ignored;  but  no  hi.story  of  the  develoi 
ment  of  music  in  this  country  will  1 
complete  or  authentic  without  moi 
than  a passing  reference  to  tliis  quliite 

Air  Ryan  persenally  was  a clieer 
companion,  full  of  reminiscences,  ei  i 
thusiastlc  as  a boy.  courageous  an 
Pght-bearted.  when  others  might  reason 
ably  have  been  depressed  or  sour. 

The  stiffness  of  social  life  at  Beverly 
will  be  well  oiled.  Guff  is  great,  but  the 
Guffey  Petroleum  Company  is  greater 

We  read  of  'a "boy  who  broke  his  leg 
Thursday  for  the  23d  time.  "His  afflic- 
tion is  known  as  fragilius  osseum.  In 
deed  a terrible  disease;  one  nnknown  t 
Latin  dictionary  makers,  who  are  ao 
qiiainted.  however,  with  "fragilitas  vll 
rea  ossium.  " and  admit  that  a bon, 
may  be  fractured  raphanatim,  scar 
dulatim,  in  unguem.  polentatlm  and  pt 
defractionem.  Ten  to  one  these  fiirri 
words”  will  not  come  out  right  in  prin 
and  then  there  will  be  another  Instam  ; 
of  ttie  engineer  hoist  witli  his  owl 
petar.  _ 3 

There  are  men  whose  hones  are  soil  , 
and  massie,  and  so  do  live  without  ai^j 
.T,., rrriw  in  them:  you  may  know  thel] 


b]anJ|H'slKn.'<:  tlir.x 
nor '■"■'■al  ■ 
was  Lyi^auni.s  llir  Syrac-uaiin.  who  had 
ilia  flrat  crown  for  wrcNlliio;  at  Iho 
Olympic  games;  liis  ijoiics  wi*rc  found 
lu  be  of  a solul  sid  -ilaiicc  tliroughoiit. 
wUlii>ul  an;.'  marrow  In  llicm.  oi-  place 
for  ll 
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Sm  h a ohb  posts. 

His  Results. 

W<  ingartner'K  themes  arc  nol  I ' lnark- 
able  in  any  tvaj';  on  tlio  contrary  they 
ar,-  loi-  llie  most  part  c,.mmon;  they  are 
not  of  -such  bi-.'tuty  or  significance  tliat 
they  arre.st  immediately  tlie  attention 
Kxcclicnf  advice  by  l.ondon  runch  I or  come  back  to  one  .after  he  leaves  tlie 
concerniWo  bchavloi-  when  there  Is  i hall.  There  is  a certain  Ingenuity  In 

music  in  a private  house;  I tlie  manner  of  combination,  but  there 

"Uon'l.  when  asking  any  one  to  sing  are  also  lioles  in  his  work,  there  are 

or  play,  casually  clo.se  the  piano  while  iiassages  that  lead  to  nothing  .and 

so  doiiig.  It  is  a simple  act,  but  one  others  that  suggest  an  emptiness  which 
most  discouraging  in  its  effect.  i he  liad  intended  to  fill.  Ife  liad  at  ids  | 

"DonT,  upon  hearing  some  one  con-  ' pommand  all  the  re.sources  of  tlie  mod-  I 
sent  to  perform,  throw  yourself  baek  eiu  orchestra,  yes,  he  even  ealleil  in  an  | 
in  your  ciiair  after  tlie  manner  of  one  alto-flutc  made  for  him  to  gain  a | 
about  to  liave  a tooth  exiraeted;  and  special  sonority,  a flute,  made  in  Ger- j 
don't,  during  the  progress  of  a song,  niany.  but  what  did  he  gain  with  all 

this?  Notliing.  Tliere  are  amiable 
slutdes  of  color,  hut  there  Is  no  e.x- 
quisito  .and  memorable  nuance.  There 
are  agreeable  groupings  of  instruments; 
tliere  are  well-contrasted  bodies  of  tone;  | 
there  is  respectable  routine  work;  but 


glare  at  the  carpet,  or  keep  elenehing 
yoni-  liands.  Neither  sliould  you  draw 
in  a sliarp  hissing  brealh  wlien  tlie 
accompanist  misla.vs  liis  lingers." 


Don't  fail  to  add  "Bacteria  in  Daily 
IJfe"  to  your  library  ana  imt  it  on  the  ^^ere  is  no  sustained  poetic  flight.  Take 
centre-  table  for  constant  reference.  j the  coloring,  such  as  it  is,  and 

Mr.  Sims  says:  "It  brings  deatli  and  , ^^at  is  left?  Tlie'  musical  thouglit  is 
disea.se  home  to  tlie  family  circle  in  | jgbored  commonplace, 
quite  unsuspected  trifles.",  You  will  |, 

learn  that  consumption  is  sure  to  come  j Elysium  in  Music, 

from  cigar  ends.  The  ends  were  tried  i There  may  be  various  views  coneern- 
on  animals,  and  tuberculosis  was  the  j the  precise  nature  of  the  enjoyment 
result.  To  quote  Mr.  Sims  again:  jp  the  Elysian  Fields.  Gargantua  in  the 


|as  Glaude  MelnoUc's  di-sci'lpUon  of  his 
palace  by  laiko  Como.  Dost  like  the 
picture? 

Apropos  of  servants,  hern  Is  a strange 
story  told  by  our  ohl  and  esteemed 
friend,  Mr,  Sims.  (Wlial  should  we 
do  without  liiin  once  a week?)  A good 
many  years  ago  a w'oman  in  London 
was  sentenced  to  death,  hut  she  was 
freed  a few  days  after  by  order  of  the 
home  secretary.  She  was  engaged  by  a 
publican  and  no  doubt  sinner  as  a 
barmaid,  and  she  was  duly  advertised 
until  hundreds  merely  through  curiosi- 
ty 'Were  stranded  on  that  bar.  But 
the  'trial  was  soon  forgotten  and  the 
barmaid  ceased  to  bo  a magnet.  Slie 
disappeared.  One  of  the  jury,  a friend 
of  Mr.  Sims,  who  had  found  her  guilty, 
paid  a visit  to  country  friends.  The 
housemaid  waited  at  table,  and  when 
she  appeared  he  jumped  a little,  but 
said  nothing.  That  night  he  was  fool- 
ish to  lose  sleep  wondering  wnat  he 
ought  to  do.  The  housemaid  who  waited 
so  amiably  'was  the  woman  that  he  had 
pronounced  guilty  ot  murder.  Like  a 
sensible  as  well  as  kindly  man  he 
held  his  tongue.  The  housemaid  was  a 
valued  servant  for  two  years,  then  she 
left  to  be  married.  Mr.  Sims  says  that 
the  verdict  and  the  sentence,  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  were  wholly  wrong. 


.\fter  this  no  humane  man  will  put  a 
pipe  in  his  trick  dog's  mouth."  Or  as 
Mr.  Calverley  puts  it  in  tlie  immortal 
bullad: 

Cuts  niny  luive  Iiinl  tUeir  goose 
CooUeil  by  tolmr,'0-,iuice; 

Ktill  why  (ipii.v  its  use 

Thoiiglitfiilly  taken? 

Wo're  nol  as  tabbies  are: 

Smith,  take  a fresh  elgar: 

Jones,  the  tobacco-jar! 

Here's  to  tliee.  liaeonl 


'THE  ELySIAN  FIELDS” 


The  program  of  the  seventeenth  Sym- 
' phony  concert,  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor, 
was  as  follows: 

k Faust  overture Wagner 

Symphonic  poem,  "The  Pflyslan  Flekls" . 

I Weingartner 

Symphony  in  C No  9 ScUubei't 

Weingartner's  .symphonic  poem  was 
played  last  night  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city.  Produced  at  Mannheim  in 
1S9T,  it  was  performed  in  New  York  in 
liiSS. 

Boecklin’s  Picture. 

The  composition  was  inspired  liy  a 
celebrated  picture  by  the  fantastical 
Arnold  Boecklin,  which  hangs  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Berlin.  It  is  a tranquil 
landscape.  In  the  foreground  an  old 
centaur  is  wading  in  smooth  water  tow- 
ard the  shore.  He  looks  sadly  at  two 
swans  and  on  his  croup  is  a woman 
almost  nude,  who  has  arranged  her- 
self in  a theatrical  attitude,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  De- 
light in  the  transformation  scene  of  a 
pantomime.  Youths  and  maidens  be- 
yond, with  garlands,  dance  about  an  al- 
tar, and  lovers  loll  on  a flowery  bank. 
It  was  Weingartner's  intention  to  put 
this  picture  into  music,  just  as  the 
aesthete  in  Punch  was  drawn,  seated 
at  a piano,  £^nd  trying  "to  play  the 
plate”  on  the  rack  before  him.  There 
is  no  reason  'why  a composer  should 
not  write  as  a sub-title  "Inspired  by 
Boecklin,”  and  then  let  the  hearer,  if 
he  be  so  inclined,  fit  the  music  to  the 
picture;  but  this  composer  wrote  his 
own  expl3<natory  analysis,  and  no  doubt 
now  e.xpeots  the  hearer  to  hear  exact- 
ly as  he  himself  was  moved  by  the 
painting. 

Weingartner’s  Analysis. 
Weingartner  assigns  themes  to  vari- 
ous things  in  and  out  of  this  picture. 
The  chief  theme  is  "the  morning  of 
blissful  day  by  the  side  of  the  sound- 
less, deep  blue  sea.”  A clarinet  solo  is 
-the  beautiful  woman;  sea  gods  and 
creatures  are  represented  by  trombones 
and  tuba.  There  is  the  dance  theme; 
the  sanctuary  theme.  But  why  not  the 
centaur  theme?  For  the  old  centaur  is 
tile  most  prominent  feature  In  the 
painting.  (What  sort  of  a theme  would 
you  give  a centaur?  How  would  you 
orchestrate  it?  Sliould  a centaur  wade 
in  allegretto  6-8  or  adagio  2-2?  These 
are  questions  that  might  he  asked  at 
Conservatory  examinations.)  Weingart- 
ner is  here  particular  instead  of  general 
In  his  musical  argument.  He  Is  not 
content  with  a romantically  vague  im- 
pression, with  a dreamy  and  yet  sym- 
pathetic mood.  He  must  make  all  of 
bis  little  points,,  so  that  there  can  be 


marvelous  discourse  delivered  to  liis 
father,  Grandgousier  gave  his  opinion, 
•which  appealed  strongly  to  no  less  a 
man  than  Robert  Southey,  but  many 
would  agree  with  liim  and  Rabelais 
was  a reporter  rather  than  a judge  in 
the  matter.  Weingartner  might  say  he 
followed  Boecklin's  fancy;  but  in  the 
painter's  fancy  there  is  classic  serenity, 
which  wholly  escaped  the  composer. 
Why  this  brass  band  in  the  sanctuary? 
What  have  sea  gods  and  sea  creatures 
to  do  with  tlie  joys  of  the  peaceful 
dwellers  of  the  plain?  Long  ago  a man 
named  Gluck,,  who  did  not  experiment 
•with  counterpoint,  wrote  in  his  opera 
"Orpheus”  music  for  the  chorus  of  the 
ble.s.scd  and  also  for  their  solemn  move- 
ments. He  bad  a small  orchestra;  he 
wrote  for  it  and  his  voices  simple  music 
of  imperishable  beauty,  and  in  this 
music  is  the  classic,  unearthly  serenity, 
sung  by  the  ancient  poets.  Tins  music 
of  tlie  Chevalier  Gluck  should  always 
follow  in  concert  tlie  symphonic  poem 
of  Felix  Weingartner.  Edler  von  Muenz- 
berg. 

The  Other  Pieces. 

Y'agner's  "Faust"  overture  now  seems 
a highly  orthodox  composition  in  strict 
sonata  form  in  comparison  with  the 
mirific  tone-poems  of  the  ultra-modern 
school.  I*  is  interesting  to  trace  in  it 
musical  thoughts  that  also  appear  in 
"The  Flyii-i^:  Dutchman,"  and  some  that 
sound  as  though  they  belonged  even  to 
"The  Ring."  Schubert’s  great  symphony 
brought  the  long  end.  W'hat  wonderful 
pages  it  contains!  The  preparation  for 
the  entrance  of  the  trombones  in  the 
first  movement:  the  trombone  measures 
themselves;  the  famous  horn  passage  in 
tlio  second  movement;  ut  when  one  be- 
gins to  speak  ot  the  second  movement 
he  might  vie  with  Schubert  in  length. 
This  movement,  by  the  way,  was  played 
delightfully,  and  for  that  matter  the  per- 
formance througnout  the  evening  was 
of  the  best. 

When  Count  Boni  de  Castellane  ar- 
rived at  New  York  lie  came  ashore  with 
a red  cravat  and  no  overcoat.  Only  a 
Count  or  a Juke  or  a Prince  can  safely 
take  such  risks. 


The  Emperor  William  "denounced  the 
Monroe  doctrine  in  unmeasured  terms.” 
But  when  did  Wilhelm  e sr  measure 
his  terms?  He  is  constitutionally  a 
chatty  person. 


“When  the  Anglo-Saxons,”  said  in  a 
fine  burst  Mr.  Costello  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood 
Veterans'  Association,  “when  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  wearing  fig-leaves— if  they 
had  ’em — we  had  kings  and  nobles  in 
Ireland.”  Yes,  and  thousands  of  kings 
were  often  slain  in  one  battle,  but  they 
were  Irishmen  who  laid  them  lov/. 


Suppose  there  were  doubt  concerning 
the  justice  of  a verdict  and  you  were 
the  master  of  the  house.  Robinson 
drops  in  to  dinner,  eyes  the  waitress 
narrowly,  and  v/hile  you  and  he  are 
•smoking  amicably  he  says  between 
puffs;  “By  the  way,  old  man,  do  you 
know  that  your  pretty  waitress  was 
almost  convicted  of  murder?  I was  on 
the  jury.  It  is  true  the  evidence  was 
largely  circumstantial,  but  nine  were  in 
favor  of  bringing  her  in  guilty.”  Would 
you  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt? 
Or  would  you  in  a highly  nervous  stale 
tell  your  wife  to  get  rid  of  her  as  soon 
as  po.ssible?  If  you  should  say  to  your- 
self, “No  doubt  the  man  wronged  her,” 
would  you  not  nevertheless  turn  pale 
at  the  thought  of  powdered  glass  in  the 
preserves  or  arsenic  in  the  sugar?  And 
how  should  you  like  to  come  upon  her 
alone,  v/hen  she  Is  cutting  bread? 

We  read  the  other  day  of  an  old  man, 
a Quaker  In  a Long  Island  village,  who 
was  allowed  to  keep  his  hat  on  In  court 
while  the  justice  was  on  the  bench 
(Of  course  he  was  over  80.  No  young 
man  seems  to  be  doing  anything  ex- 
traordinary at  present).  How  is  it  with 
a stiff  Quaker  in  a Massachusetts  court? 
Suppose  that  he  were  obdurate? 
Would  the  judge  respect  the  hat?  In 
New  York  State  they  have  been  more 
or  less  slack  in  matters  of  court  eti- 
quette for  25  years.  We  well  remember 
when  we  were  studying  law  in  Albany 
how  shocked  we  were  by  a justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  who  persisted  in 
putting  his  feet  on  the  bench.  Cocked 
back  in  his  chair,  he  launched  thin 
streams  of  tobacco  juice  with  commend- 
able precision  into  a sawdust  box 
which  had  long  done  honorable  .service. 
We  knew  that  this  judge— he  died  some 
years  ago — had  been  accused  of  wrench- 
ing the  laws,  but  we  had  supposed  that 
he  would  be  dignified  before  counsel 
arguing  a case  in  which  the  very  honor 
of  the  State  was  involvea.  We  learned 
afterward  that  the  judge  deliberately 
affected  the  unconventional  to  be  popu- 
lar with  the  voters— another  instance 
of  the  evils  of  an  elective  judiciary. 


A correspondent  writes  that  English 
servants  are  welcome  in  Canada.  “They 
will  not  be  required  to  put  on  caps  or 
aprons;  they  may  wear  their  hair  in 
the  latest  Paris  fashion;  they  can  have 
their  young  man  to  .see  them  in  the 
drawing  room;  they  can  keep  their  bi- 
cycle in  the  coach  house;  and  if  they  go 
I to  a ball,  the  master  will  sit  up  for 
them  and  let  them  in  at  3 o'clock  in 
the  morning.”.  What  if  the  work  is 
much  heavier  than  in  an  English  house, 
and  the  climate  trying  at  first?  The 
description  of  their  joys  is  as  alluring 


inid  cui'si  will  be  distinctly  heard 
Bursts  of  fire,  smoke  oml  ihundor  will 
conii'  from  I lie  graves,  and  a tomb  will 
gape  to  let,  a corpse  iieer  .'ibout.  "A 
snarklll  rain  of  fire  will  change  into  a 
dull  rain  of  blood,  .and  from  tliat  to  a 
ghastly  green."  'I'hen  there  will  bo  a 
\ lew  of  the  arctic  hell,  iirobably  with 
real  iee,  as  well  as  a procession  of  spir- 
its, and  Hie  (Inal  return  to  earth.  AH  In 
all.  a pleas.'uit  and  profitable  evening— 
espeeially  for  tlie  young  and  Impression- 
able 


The  iierformaiice  by  the  Oper.atic  I 
Soliool  last  Tuesday  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  was  full  of  suggestion  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  opera  in  this  country  and  have 
hope,  however  absurd,  concerning  the 
establishment  of  permanent  opera- 
houses  in  the  large  cities. 

The  American  Singer. 

Foreign  teachers  agree  that  the 
American  women  who  go  to  them  for 
instruction  have,  as  a rule,  excellent 
voices:  that  they  are  quick  to  receive 
impressions;  that  they  are  industrious: 
but  they  also  agree  that  these  women 
are  unduly  impatient;  that  they  expect 
to  learn  in  a year  what  can  be  taught 
thoroughly  only  in  three  years;  and 
^ that,  so  far  as  stage  action  is  concerned, 
they  are  exceedingly  stiff  and  self-con- 
scious. The  truth  of  this  last  state- 
ment must  be  evident  to  all  fair-minded 
opera-goers.  It  was  only  until  a recent 
date  that  Nordica,  with  all  her  experi- 
ence, could  either  stand  or  sit  with  dig- 
nity or  grace.  Emma  Eames,  in  spite 
of  her  endeavor,  is  still  self-conscious 
and  awkward  when  she  attempts  to  be 
emotional.  Remember  Suzanne  Adams 
as  the  Queen  of  Navarre— how  hopeless- 
ly commonplace  her  appearance!  And 
so  we  might  go  through  the  list.  Many 
of  these  women  have  glorious  or  charm- 
ing voices;  some  of  them  are  marvels 
of  industry;  but  how  seldom  have  they 
controlled  temperament  or  any  quality 
of  finesse,  even  when  they  are  not  posi- 
tively logy  or  stiff  in  action.  Now  this 
is  not  because  the  American  woman 
is  without  temperament.  But  the  feel- 
ing is  in  her  blood  that  it  is  wrong  to 
show  emotion;  that  a burst  of  passion  is 
something  for  which  she  should  blush; 
and  when  the  operatic  situation  calls 
for  emotional  display,  although  she 
bravely  tries  to  respond,  she  still  fears 
the  opinion  of  Deacon  Kingsley  and  the 
selectmen. 


The  New  York  Sun  spoke  as  follows 
concerning  those  industrious  persons, 
Mr.  Henschel  and  Miss  Henschel,  who 
v/ere  coaxed,  sorely  against  their  will, 
by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  into  an  appear- 
ance in  New  York: 

"It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  good 
artistic  reason  why  singing  should  be 
interjected  into  these  lovely  chamber 
music  concerts,  AVe  hear  altogether  too 
much  singing  and  most  of  it  is  discour- 
aging—not  quite  so  much  so  as  Miss 
Hen.schel’s.  to  be  sure,  but  still  enough 
so  to  make  us  wish  that  it  were  rarer. 
The  young  lady's  delivery  of  her  fath- 
er's song  was  far  from  inspiring  cither 
a.s  an  interpretation  or  as  an  exhibition 
of  technical  accomplishment.  Mr.  Hen- 
schel played  the  accompaniment  ad- 
mirably. For  that  relief  much  thanks.” 

The  Inferno  seenc  for  Sardou’s 
“Dante,”  which  will  be  I'roduced  by 
Irving,  will  cost  about  $'?0,000.  It  opens 
in  a graveyard  by  moonliglit.  Cypress 
trees  will  move  back  and  the  tombs 
sink  down.  The  legend.  ".Abandon  liope 
all  ye  who  enter  here,"  will  shine  in 
phosplmre;-!cent  greeting  over  the  mouth 
of  hell;  gusts  of  red  smoke  will  be 
puffed  from  tliis  mouth,  and  sobs,  cries 


Miss  Clara  Sexton. 

Now  there  was  at  least  one  woman 
on  the  stage  last  Tuesday  who  not  only 
charmed  by  her  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness, but  gave  much  promise  for 
her  future  success  as  a lyric  soprano. 

I confess  that  she  moved  me  strangely 
as  Lucrezia  in  tpe  scene  from  Mr.  Bim- 
boni’s  "The  Mode!."  I refer  to  Miss 
Clara  Sexton.  She  is,  I believe,  a 
Springfield  girl,  who  sang  as  a child, 
studied  with  teachers  in  this  country, 
sang  in  choirs,  contrived  by  hook  or 
crook  to  go  to  Italy  for  further  study, 
and  returned  to  Boston,  where  she  is  a 
choir  singer  with  the  reasonable  and 
praiseworthy  ambition  of  going  on  the 
operatic  stage.  Last  year  she  sang  in  | 
the  last  scene  of  “La  Traviata”;  this  l 
last  week  in  the  scene  between  Violetta  ; 
and  the  heavy  father  as  well  as  in  the 
scene  from  Mr.  Bimbonl's  opera.  AVe  ; 
all  have  had  a fair  opportunity  of  .study- 
ing her  equipment. 

Her  Capabilities. 

Miss  Sexton  first  of  all  has  a voice 
that  is  an  admirable  medium  of  emo- 
tion. It  is  not  the  voice  for  a great 
tragedian;  it  is  not  the  voice  of  San- 
Bris’  daughter,  of  Aida,  of  Bruennhilde 
or  Isolde;  it  is  rather  the  voice  of  Ma- 
non,  Melisande,  and  the  many  adorable 
sisters  of  the  stage  who  go  their  gentle 
and  sad  ways  to  the  end,  who  love  and 
break  their  hearts  and  die  without 
screaming  or  consoling  thought  of  the 
lime-light.  It  is  an  appealing,  wooing, 
irresistible  voice,  not  yet  fully  under 
control,  for  in  moments  of  excitement 
it  may  rise  slightly  above  the  pitch;  but 
tor  the  most  part  the  tones  are  em- 
ployed skilfull;.',  and  there  is  a spon- 
taneity in ‘the  tonal  delivery  that  is  as 
rare  with  women  of  such  slight  experi- 
ence as  it  is  refreshing.  AAffiether  Miss 
Sexton  speaks  in  recitative,  or  bursts 
Into  lyric  flight,  the  tones  carry  without 
effort  in  the  large  theatre.  Her  song 
is  as  a personal  appeal  to  the  hearer. 
Her  face  is  singularly  mobile,  one  that 
makes  its  effect  far  beyond  the  foot- 
lights, and  this  without  apparent  effort, 
j Indeed,  the  unconscious  suiting  of  facial 
expression  to  the  mental  condition  or 


/ 


:he  dramatic  situation  is  a great  charm 
in  her  performance.  She  has  yet  to 
learn  the  significance  of  gesture,  but 
her  good  sense  has  aireauy  taught  her 
sobriety  in  gesture  and  attitude.  Her 
repose  is  always  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  | 
and  at  times  is  exquisite;  for  it  is  not 
mere  inertia;  it  is  alive  with  suggestion.  ^ 
She  has  her  passionate  moments,  this  | 
highly  nervous,  sensitive  woman;  but  ; 
she  does  not  go  beyond  artistic  bound- 
aries, and  there  is  always  the  assurance 
of  reserve  force.  Here  is  a singer  that 
seems  as  one  born  for  an  operatic 
career. 

A Type.  ^ 

I take  Miss  Sexton  as  a type.  In  all 
the  large  cities  there  are  such  young 
women.  Some  with  more  heroic  voices 
who  now  need  chiefly  opportunity.  'IVhat 
are  they  to  do  with  their  gifts?  What 
will  be  the  result  of  their  hard  work 
and  self-denial?  There  is  no  local  thea- 
tre in  which  they  can  begin  with  small 
parts  in  a stock  company.  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Savage  is  no  doubt  harassed  with 
applications;  and  although  no  man  can 
be  more  considerate,  more  kindly  than 
he  in  examining  the  claims  of  aspiran^, 
here  are  only  so  many  positions  to  be 
filled  in  his  company.  To  go  abroad  and 
wait  requires  money,  and  few  of  the  ^ 
young  singers  have  the  means.  Then  , 
there  is  the  tedious  delay;  the  natural 
doubt  of  the  manager  concerning  the 
ability  of  a foreigner. 

The  girl  is  still  ambitious,  but  she 
must  support  herself;  and  so  she  sings 
in  a choir  for  a ridiculously  small  sal- 
ary. and  is  at  the  mercy  of  music  com- 
mittee and  the  critical  in  the  congrega- 
I tlon.  Or  she  settles  down  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  teaching,  which  is  drudgery  in 
her  case,  for  she  is  not  able  for  years  to 
command  either  Interesting  pupils  or 
high  terms  for  lessons. 

A Vain  Suggestion. 

What  a pity  that  wealthy  lovers  of 
music  who  think  nothing  of  paying  out  j 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  wandering  vir- 
tuosos for  the  amusement  of  guests  in 
their  private  music  rooms  arc  not  in-  | 
dined  to  found  scholarships  for  deserv- 
i ing  singers  of  promise,  by  means  of 
I which  the  aspirants  could  be  supported 
i in  a measure  while  they  are  taking  in 
I Paris  or  in  other  foreign  cities  the  les- 
I sons  still  necessary  before  they  can 
make  their  way  upon  the  stage.  Here 
■ would  be  true  musical  interest;  here 
I would  be  a genuine  contribution  to  art. 

I Nor  would  the  singers  object  seriously 
I if  the  founders  of  such  scholarships 
I should  give  their  own  names  to  the 
i foundations,  so  that  the  outside  world 
; might  know  that  they  were  both  rich 
and  generous.  As  it  is,  the  singer  strug- 
gles too  often  until  she  is  faded  and 
sour  and  broken-down  before  the  op- 
portunity comes,  and  her  great  ambi- 
tion is  burled  with  her  poor,  frail  body. 

There  are  many  who  are  slncerelj  and 
deeply  interested  in  us.  We  are  remin  - 
ed  of  this  at  least  once  a week  by 
confldentlal  letters  addressed  to  us 
some  of  which  are  printed,  so  as  not  to 
tax  our  failing  eyes. 


is  the  sick  man  of  tomorrow,  and  par-  ' 
ticularly  does  this  seem  to  appli'  to 
those  wlio  liave  attained  prominence  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  Not,  therefore,  that 
we  understand  you  are  ill,  but  for  your 
guidance,  sliould  occasion  arise,  we  ask 
your  consideration  of  the  information  I 

about  we  are  placing  at  your  | 

disposal.”  i 

Could  anything  be  more  conciliatory 
and  more  flattering?  Only  a few'  days 
ago  Hunkinson  said  to  us:  ‘ Old  man. 

you  need  rest;  you  ought  to  run  over  to 
Europe  this  summer,"  and  we  ihouglit 
well  of  his  Interest  and  advice.  Now 
comes  this  confirmation  from  afar,  and, 
mark  you;  “Particularly  does  this 
seem  to  apply  to  those  who  have  at- 
tained prominence  in  the  affairs  of 
life."  When  we  read  this  sentence,  we 
sat  right  up.  Appreciated  at  last:  .\nd 
we  wished  that  the  letter  were  an  open 
one.  so  that  indifferent  companions  and 
the  world  at  large  might  see  what  keen, 
unprejudiced  persons  really  think  of  us. 

We  shall  not  betray  the  confidence  of 
the  writer  hy  describing  minutely  the 
place  to  which  he  invites  us.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  there  are  external 
and  internal  baths.  "Our  uniformed  at- 
tendants meet  all  trains,  take  care  of 
your  luggage,  and  place  you  in  a com- 
fortable conveyance.”  Somehow  or 
other  we  don’t  like  this.  In*  the  first 
place  we  are  strong  enough  to  step  into 
the  conveyance,  and  we  need  no  willii^ 
hands.”  “strong  arms.”  or  “stnfteher. 
Nor  do  we  relish  the  idea  of  uniformed 
attendants  rushing  toward  us,  wliile  the 
passengers  with  their  heads  out  the 
window  say:  "Poor  fellow:”  He  does 
look  like  the  devil'.”  “He’ll  never  go 
back  East:” 


ROSSINI’S  SMI  ilER 
By  HANOEL  AND  HAYDN 


Excelleni  Performance  of  Hymn  at 
Symphony  Hall. 


Last  Saturday  we  received  an 
tlon  to  buy  a copy  of  a book  entitle 
••How  to  Get  Rich.”  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  appealed  to  us:  "How  to  a -e 
Money,”  "How  to  Obtain  a Situation, 
and  especially  this  one.  •’How  to  Keep 
a Situation  and  Secure  an  Increase  o 
Salary.”  When  we  knew  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a chapter  we  did  not  wait 
for  communication  by  letter,  tite  tee 
graphed  our  order  for  three  copies,  and 
if  necessary  we  should  have  ca  e . 
Think  of  the  stuffed  mail  pouches  this 
one  chapter  ■will  bring  to  the  •publish- 
ers' Think  of  the  long  line  of  men  and 
women  even  now  early  this  morning  at 
the  publishers’  door.  "Ho^w  to  Keep  a 
Situation  and  Secure  an  ^crease  of 
salary.”  And  this  information  is  pub- 
lished. pu’ollshed  in  English,  and  i. 
be  obtained  for  a ridiculously  small 
sum: 

Yet  the  Demon  of  Doubt,  never  far 
from  our  elbow,  put  a drop 

in  the  cup  of  joy.  If  a "tan  knows 
how  to  get  rich,  how  can  he  afford  t 
write  a book  about  it?  Perish  me 
thought,  and.  Avaunt.  O Demon.  We 
do  not  regret  our  order. 

In  the  same  mail  we  received  a still 
more  confidential  letter.  The  w ri  e 
seems  to  speak  with  a caressing  hand 
on  our  shoulder,  and  in  a low,  sob- 
choked  voice.  Listen  to  his  opening 

' '°-Dear  Friend— Sooner  or  later  there 
comes  a time  to  everyone  when  relaxa- 
tion. rest  and  rejuvenation  are  absolute- 
ly necessarc.  The  well  man  of  today 


“ThG  medical  director  and  his  assis- 
tant have  occasional  moments  for 
breathing  normally.”  Here,  too,  is  the 
suggestion  of  an  out.  It  would  be  un- 
pleasant to  have  much  to  do  with  a 
physician  or  his  assistant  who  breathes 
abnormally  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
We  were  once  served  by'  a table  girl,  a 
red  faced,  deep  chested  maiden,  w'ho 
was  apparently  broken-winded;  and  as 
she  ivas  also  Inclined  to  be  garrulous 
we  made  an  excuse  for  moving  to 
another  part  of  the  dining  room. 

But  we  are  reassured  by'  the  state- 
ment that  this  "Natural  Combination 
Treatment  was  provided  by  a kind 
Providence.”  Who  are  we,  that  we 
should  rebel  at  Providence  or.  stubborn- 
kneed.  refuse  to  bow  to  his  decree.  e 
shall  inquire  tomorrow  concerning  the 
price  of  a ticket  to  Mudlavia. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  gifts  are  not  without 
danger,  although  he  is  a Scot  and  not 
a Greek.  Not  long  ago  in  England,  a 
Mr  Kohnfeldt  looked  through  "Crock- 
ford”  and  "Who’s  Who”  at  a free 
library.  He  wandered  through  the  B’s 
and  chose  two  men  who  were  at  a 
unlv'ersity  together  and  are  no-a'  living 
far  apart.  He  assumed  the  shape  of 
a doctor  and  wrote  to  one  of  them 
asking  for  money  tow'ards  the  support 
of  his  sick  friend.  The  scheme  -a'orked 
beautifully  for  a time;  but  just  at  pres- 
ent Mr.  Kohnfeldt  is  denied  by  a stern 
jailer  the  free  use  of  pen  and  ink,  and 
Is  able  to  frame  masterpieces  of  piteous 
entreaty'  only  in  his  head. 


Rossini’s  "Stabat  Mater"  was  given  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
Symphony  Hall  last  night,  before  an  ^ 
audience  which  completely  filled  the  | 
hall,  standing  room  on  the  sides  being  , 
used  by  many.  Gounod’s  •’Gallia”  and  j ! 
several  solos  were  also  on  the  pro- 1 
gram. 

The  concert,  which  by  the  way.  was 
the  'cMh  in  number  given  by  the  so- 
ciety. was  as  successful  as  any  ever 
‘given  by  the  society.  The  audience 
•nas  friendly  and  enthusiastic. 

Mme.  Kathrin  Hilke,  soprano;  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink,  contralto;  SIg. Thomas 
Sa^igiiac,  tenor,  and  M.  Marcel  Journet. 
bass,  were  the  soloists.  Mr.  Emil  Mol- 
ienhauer  conducted.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker 
was  the  organist  and  Mr.  Otto  Roth. 
Iirlncipal  of  the  full  orchestra. 

it  was  the  second  performance  by  the 
society  of  "Gallia."  \sritten  by  Gounod 
at  the  close  of  the  Franco-I’russian  War. 
Mme.  Hilke  was  the  soloist.  ’I’he  chorus, 
a mighty'  chorus,  too,  was  splendid  in 
this,  which  -was  the  opening  number  of 
the  concert.  .Ml  the  members  showed 
thorough  sympathy  with  Gounod  in  his 
sorrow  o\er  hi.s  conciucred  country'. 

The  solo  was  particularly  well  ren- 
dered and  the  .solo  and  chorus  were  pos- 
itively excellent  in  the  closing  part. 
"Jerusalem.  Jerusalem.  O Turn  Thee  to 
the  Lord  Thy  God.”  Mme.  Hilke  was 
obliged  to  Viow  several  times,  the 
chorus  being  enthusiastic. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink’s  solo  was  the 
grand  aria  from  Mozart’s  "Titus.”  The 
contralto  was  in  t(cautlful  voice  and  the 
demonstration  after  she  had  finished 
was  nothing  sliort  of  an  ovation.  1 

Signer  Salignac  and  M.  Journet  werej 
beard  in  short  solos,  the  former  in  the 
aria.  "Panis  .Vngelicus.”  and  the  latter  in 
the  Laborer’s  aria  from  the  "Seasons.” 
M.  Journefs  robust  figure  is  especially 
well  adapted  fo;'  such  a strong  and 
powerful  liass  voice,  and  tlie  applause 
w'hich  greeted  him  proved  that  this 
number  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

'I'he  “Stabat  Idater,”  with  all  foursolo- 
i ts  in  solos  and  with  the  three  quar- 
tets. and  the  duet,  vms  given  with  the 
thorough  feeling  that  should  accom- 
pany such  grand  sacred  music.  The 
success  of  the  chorus  was  even  more 
pronounced  and  did  justice  to  the 
hymn.  . 

i'he  duet  ’-Quis  est  Homo.’  by  Mmes. 
Hilke  and  Schumann-Heink,  was 

cntliu.siastically  ceccived.  and  was 
possibly  the  best  part.  although 
the  applause  on  the  soprano  solo 
with  the  chorus  accompaniment 

■Inflamatus"  was  tremendous.  The 
quartet  number  “Sancta  Mater” 
was  also  given  with  perfect  comprehen 

♦1-icx  rof'it  ii  t i'fp 


Mr.  Schroeder  gave  a.  masteily  per- 
formance of  the  sonata  by  Bacltj  which 
was  written  originally'  for  the  viola 
pomposa,  a stringed  instrument  of  bis 
own  invention.  This  instrument  was 
not  a 'cello  at  all.  but  It  stood  bet-vecn 
a viola  and  a ’cello.  It  had  five  strings 
C.  G.  d.  a.  e.  The  suites  known  as  the 
■cello  suites  by  Bach  were  for  this  in- 
strument. Mr.  Schroeder  played  with 
a wealth  of  tone,  with  consummate 
ease,  and  w'ith  marked  finesse. 

I Truly  an  admirable  performance,  as 
' was  that  of  the  Sextet  by  Brahms,  in 
which  Messrs.  Zach  and  J.  Keller  as- 
! sisted  the  Kneisels;  but  the  hearer 
harked  back  to  the  exquisite  romanti- 


cism of  Schumann,  whose  melancholy  is 
never  tiresome,  never  depressing.  His 
soul,  like  the  poet’s  star,  dwelt  apart. 
How  shy  and  tender  his  confessions! 
How  pure  and  free  from  earthly  dross 
his  passion!  His  best  music  is  of  the 
very  best  that  has  first  been  felt  and 
then  expressed.  In  these  days  the  youth 
is  not  so  romantic  perhaps  as  the  mid- 
dle-aged; and  youth  delights  in  the 
flamboyant.  As  the  years  no  longer 
creep  on  but  hasten  to  the  end,  Schu- 
mann is  sympathetic  with  those  tlial 
still  have  illusions  and  have  not  given 
up  dreaming  dreams.  For  in  the  early 
years  of  the  now'  middle-aged  illusions 
shaped  his  course  and  inspired  him  to 
deeds.  Fortunate  he  that  had  them  and 
still  has  them!  To  him  Schumann 
whispers  beautiful  thoughts. 

They  have  found  embalmed  beef  in 
the  tomb' of  Thotmas  IV.,  such  as  was 
no  doubt  served  his  army. 


We  have  received  Parts  xvii.-xx.  of 
Dr  Joseph  Wright’s  stupendous  "Eng- 
lish Dialect  Dictionary."  and  we  are 
prepared  to  be  dlalectally  intelligent 
from  A to  Sharp.  I'nfortunately  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  wait  six  months 
or  a year  for  Dr.  Wright’s  masterly 
and  exhaustive  article  on  "slob  and 
Its  derivation,  but  we  may  find  con- 
solation in  study  of  the  word  “scoot,” 
a term  of  contempt  applied  to  both  i 
men  and  women.  "A  Celt  or  Highlander  | 
can  hardly  receive  greater  disgrace 
than  to  be  thus  denominated  ” But 
wherein  lies  the  disgrace?  What  has 
the  Swedish  dialect  term  "skjuf’  or 
".skut”  to  do  with  it?  And  does  our 
offensive  word  "scut,”  as  in  you  mis- 
erable scut”  come  from  "scoot”?  We 
confess  the  significance  of  the  meaning 
is  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  Italian 
term  translated  into  English,  ’•boiler- 
maker. ” Go  to  the  North  End  and 
call  aq  Italian  this  in  his  own  language 
and  he  will  draw  a knife,  ’me  French 
word  for  mackerel  is  said  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  this  disagreeaWe 
Italian  term;  Vt  why  "boiler-maker  ? 


We  are  pained  to  find  that  under  | 
•■reddle”  Dr.  Wright  makes  no  refer-  i 
ence  to  the  "reddle  man  ” in  “The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native,”  and  yet  Diggory 
Venn  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
picturesque  characters  in  English  fic- 
tion. •Rumgumptious”  is  a noble  word 
for  pompous,  quarrelsome,  boisterous, 
but  it  also  means  shreix'd.  sharp,  witty. 

I ■•Ramstougar.  ” •‘ramstageous.  ’ “ram- 
stougerous"— these  are  all  brave  words 
' which  should  be  in  common  use;  but 
of  Dr.  Wright  and  his  Dictionary 


wa-s  also  eivcii  — iL.. 

Sion,  as  was  the  bass  recitative  Ela 
Mater.” 

This  was  the  twenty-ninth  perform- 
ance by  the  society  of  the  great  com- 
position. As  the  audience  -was  thor- 
oughlv  familiar  with  the  music  the  s-uc- 
ce.ss  achieved,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
applau.se.  must  be  higlily  gratifying. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  .\prll  1?.  ■■Israel  in 
Egvpt  ’’  with  Mrs.  Kileski  Bradbury, 
soprano;  Mrs,  Bertha  Cushing  Child, 
alto;  Mr.  George  Hamlin,  tenor;  Mr.  L. 
Willard  Flint  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Merrill, 
bass,  will  be  given.  P.iil 

INE^rpiEI  AND 

The  Kneiscl  Quartet  gave  its  seventH 
concert  last  night  in  Chlckering  HalL 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Quartet  in  A mluor,  op.  41,  No.  l..Schuman* 
Sonata  In  C major  for  cello,  without  ac- 

companltnent  ir  * * ' 

Sextet  In  G major  for  two  ylollns.  two 

violas,  two  'ellos.  op.  30 

This  was.  indeed,  a delightful  concert^ 
both  in  the  character  of  the  pieces 
I chosen  and  in  the  performance:  and,  as 
' is  often  the  case,  when  pleasure  Is 
genuine,  there  is  little  to  be  said  about 
it.  It  was  once  the  fashion  to  speak 
in  a patronizing  manner  about  this 
quartet  by  Schumann;  to  pral.«e  the 
composer’s  "endeavor,”  to  pat  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  then  to  go  away  and 
say,  "But  it  isn’t  the  real  thing.” 
Modern  ideas  about  the  nature  of  a 
string  quartet  are  more  elastic;  and 
the  romantic  feeling  with  which  this 
work  is  shot  through  and  through  is 
answer  enough  to  any  stickler  or  any 
loose  talker  about  the  contents  that 
should  be  within  a narrow  frame.  It 
would  seem  as  though  Beethoven  with 
his  last  quartets  had  settled  such 
questions. 


Some  find  fault  -with  Mr.  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge’s chapters  of  reminiscence  in  the 
March  Atlantic  because  "the  personal 
note  is  not  strong.”  This  being  inter- 
preted means  that  there  are  no  strong 
and  unpleasant  personalities.  To  some 
the  chief  charm  of  reminiscences  is  the 
unearthing  of  scandals  or  the  hinting 
at  the  unworthy  motives  or  deeds  of 
those  long  dead  and  defenceless.  Mr. 
Trowbridge  ’ is  amiable  and  kindly. 
There  are  men  who  at  a ripe  ago  re- 
member only  the  disagreeable  side  of 
1 a friend  or  acquaintance;  who  try  to 
persuade  their  readers  that  the  world’s 
I verdict  is  all  wrong— that  Brown  was 
absurdly  over-rated,  Jones  had  secret 
vices,  Robinson  was  untruthful  and  a 
sponge.  Thus  they  strike  a strong  per- 
sonal note. 

Is  it  possible  that  certain  proceedings 
in  Buffalo  inspired  an  Inedited  colloquy 
between  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Wat- 
son, published  at  last  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post? 

'■What  further  precautions  would  you  take. 
WatsouV"  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  speaking  of 
the  mysterious  killing  of  Mr.  Maverick. 

•■i  should  proceed  circumspectly^  to  shadow 
the  suspected  person.  Already  one  of  our 
plain-clothes  men  has  taken  her  footman  s 
place,  and  I am  planning  to  Introduce  another 
ns  hor  golf  caddy.” 

••H’m.  Watson,  then  yon  liellevc  the  story 
that  the  wound  was  made  with  a golf  club .'  ’ 

••So  much  so,  Mr.  Holmes,  that  1 have  al- 
ready had  every  caddy  hag  in  the  Highhall 
Golf  Club  privately  examined,  and  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  owners  made  for  future  ref- 
erence.” 


Mr.  Pedro  Tinsley,  once  a porter  of 
a Northwestern  parlor  car.  has  re- 
signed  his  position  as  vocal  director  of  1 
music  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  will  i 
go  back  to  railroad  work.  He  gives 
as  a reason  that  Mr.  Booker  Wash- 
ington has  "little  conception  of  music, 
and  he  brings  forward  evidence:  "He 
wanted  me  to  make  the  boys  and  girls 
there  sing  loud.  I had  a class  of  400 
voices,  and  when  they  sang  plantation 
melodies  it  was  something  fierce  the 
way  they  would  roll  them  out.  No,  Mr. 
Washington  knows  nothing  about 
music.” 

As  porter  of  a parlor  car,  Mr. 

Tiiusley  obtained  a mastery  of  rhjthm, 
for  the  rhthym  of  an  express  train  is 
to  be  compared  only  with  that  of  sea  or 
pine  forest.  The  negro  has  a keen 
sense  of  rhythmic  values,  and  Mr. 
Tinsley  has  no  complaint  in  this  in- 
stance against  Mr.  Washington.  There 
might  well  be  discussion  concerning 
the  question  of  fortisimo.  The  Psalrn- 
ist  constantly  exhorts  to  heartiness  in 
congregational  singing.  Should  planta- 
tion melodies  -be  lisped  con  affetuoso . 
Mr.  Tinsley  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween hymns  and  part-songe.  Further- 
more Mr.  Washington  is  evidently  im- 
bued with  the  leading  principle  of  Ger- 
man song:  If  a thing  is  worth  singing 
: at  all,  there  cannot  be  too  much  vehe- 
mence in  the  expression. 

Justice  Brewer  said  at  the  Beecher 
memorial  meeting:  'Shakespeare  is  | 

read  where  Lord  Bacon  is  unknown.  . 
And  now  let  us  listen  to  the  mconlans 
while  .they  rave.  . jA' 


per.-<nn:LUiM  ftTe  hoio. 


sorry  to  If;.:n  tlint  tho  mon- 
ger to  fl.vln(?-f()x,  ami  tlio  storlliiK 
Sr#  tu  bo  ki'pt  out  of  tho  country.  Tlio 
stwlln.?  Is  n pretty  name  and  tho  l>ird 
has  taffln  admired  by  the  poets.  The 
llylng-fox  Is  a far  more  interestliiR  ani- 
mal than  anlse-sced  has.  As  for  the 
montfoos,  If  it  is  the  Kenulne  Herpestes 
MunKO,  there  should  bo  several  In  the 
Public  Garden  for  sprlnp;  and  summer 
use.  There  was  a starling  that  kept 
on  lamenting  because  he  could  not  get 
out.  Now  the  bird  cries  because  he 
cannot  get  In. 


Miss  Kate  Terry  tells  a story  in  JT. 
A.  P.  about  an  admirer  when  she  was 
in  the  old  stock  company  at  the  Bris- 
tol Theatre.  A bunch  of  violets  was 
sent  anonymously  to  her  every  night. 
At  first  she  scorned  them,  but  one 
evening  she  tucked  the  bunch  in  her 
belt  before  she  went  on  the  stage. 
The  next  night  a larger  bunch  came 
to  her  and  with  it  this  note:  ‘Tve 

seen  yon  wear  my  violets,  so  I know 
you’ve  had  them.  Look  at  me.  I 
shall  be  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  and  my 
legs  hanging  over  the  front  of  the  gal- 
lery." There  was  no  mistaking  the 
adorer,  and  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Miss 
Terry  she  smiled  kindly  on  the  legs 
and  their  owner.  • But  has  not  this 
pathetic  tale  been  told  of  other  play- 
actresses  and  their  adorers? 


Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  Near- 
ly every  week  you  read  the  death  of 
some  aged  negro-minstrel,  who  was  the 
first  to  sing  and  dance  “The  Ham  Pat 
Man,"  or  “O  Hasn't  She  Got  the  Nerve.”  i 
This  aged  negro-minstrel  is  in  the  habit 
of  dying  in  a hospital,  or  an  asylum  for 
the  still  more  unfortunate,  and  the  mor- 
tality is  so  constant  that  you  are  led 
to  think  that  minstrelsy  was  one  of  the 
dangerous  trades,  something  like  work- 
ing with  lead,  or  grinding  things  on  a 
wheel  into  fine  dust.  But  on  the  other 
hand  here  is  that  fine  old  minstrel,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Moore,  familiarly  known  as 
"Pony,”  who  is  still  in  rude  health  and 
in  retirement  at  h inchley-Road.  Ah, 
what  a bustling  career!  "When  he  was 
i years  old  he  was  a pony  driver  in  a 
circus,  and  thus  he  gained  a liberal  edu- 
cation. Then  he  used  to  drive  twenty 
horses  or  more  round  the  ring  and  in 
the  streets  on  parade;  hence  the  name 
“Pony”  by  which  he  is  hailed  through- 
out merry  England.  And  he  is  American 
born  and  still  loyal.  Not  until  1S59  did  he 
leave  his  loved  New  York  for  London.  . 
His  long  and  illustrious  career  in  St. 
James's  Hall  is  familiar  to  all  Ameri- 
can tourists.  And  now  he  is  80,  a ripe 
age.  His  family  life  has  been  uncom- 
monly blest,  for  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell, 
the  eminent  pugilist,  is  his  son-in-law. 
We  like  to  think  of  the  happy  group  in 
front  of  the  hearth  telling  and  hearing 
of  ancient  jests  and  sturdy  deeds,  while 
the  kettle  is  singing  and  there  is  the 
delectable  odor  of  an  uncorked  bottle  of 
particular. 

j The  Opera,  Paris,  pays  $6400  a year 
for  window-cleaning  and  dusting,  and 

; yet  a correspondent  writes:  “You  never 
saw  a man  sit  down  in  the  stalls  at  the 
Opera  till  he  had  soiled  his  handker- 
chief over  the  dusty  seat  provided  for 
him.  As  for  the  windows  and  mirrors, 
they  are  encrusted.” 

■ TUns  in  youth  and  childhood  every  step  is 
fulry-grotind,  because  every  step  is  an  ad- 
vance iu  knowledge  aud  pleasure,  opens  new 
prospects  aud  excites  new-  hopes,  as  in  after 
.rears,  though  we  may  enlarge  our  circle  a 
little,  and  measure  our  way  more  accurately, 
yet  iu  nlnety-uiue  cases  out  of  a hundred  we 
only  retrace  our  steps,  ami  reiieat  the  same 
dull  round  of  weariness  and  disappointment.  i 
Knowledge  is  power,  but  it  is  not  pleasure, 
except  when  it  springs  immediately  out  of  ig- 
norance aud  iucapacity. 

It  is  Rurpri.sing  that  tlje  trustees  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  persist  in 
lighting  by  electricity  Mr.  Abbey’s  pict- 
ures in  the  delivery  room  after  the 
earnest  protest  of  the  indignant  paint- 
er. Mr.  Abbey  well  said  that  whatever 
the  merit  of  these  decorations  may  be 
they  were  planned  for  the  hall  as  it  is 
ordinarily  lighted.  At  present  the  ef- 
fect is  indescribably  cheap  and  vulgar. 

We  were  interested  the  other  day  in 
the  views  of  a mother  concerning  pa- 
rental duty  toward  children.  Thack- : 
eray’s  Mr.  Brown  said  to  his  nephew; 
"As  a true  epicure  is  hardly  ever  tired 
of  water-.souchy  and  brown  bread  and 
butter,  I protest  I can  sit  for  a whole 
night  talking  to  a well-regulated  kindly 
woman  about  her  girl  coming  out,  or 
her  boy  at  Eton,  and  like  the  evening’s 
entertainment.”  And  so  we  enjoy  the 
company  of  the  young  mother  of  a lit- 
tle girl,  or  the  company  of  a well-pre- 
=Berved  mother  when  her  charming 
daughter  does  not  happen  to  be  in  the 


room. 

This  partlmilur  mother  spoke  about  as 
follow.s;  “1  think  it  is  an  otitrageous 
doctrine  that  children  arc  bound  to  re- 
spect and  love  tlicir  parent.s.  Why 
should  they  not  have  the  right  to  criti- 
cise a mother  when  they  see  that  site 
Is  vapid,  silly,  a gossip,  or  a father 
wlieii  he  is  pompo\is,  mean,  plg-lieadcd? 
Why  are  they  bound  to  sliut  their  eyes 
to  l’a\dts  simpl.v  because  they  were 
bruoglit  into  tlie  world  without  their 
I own  knowledge  or  consent?  Why  should 
I a healthy,  sane,  intelligent  child  be  con- 
demned for  being  ashamed  of  a stupid 
I or  contemptible  father  or  mother? 
j Many  children  have  greater  advantages 
than  their  parents  had.  Too  often  these 
parents  secretly  envy  their  children  the 
ladA’antages,  and  they  take  opportunity 
I to  sour  or  crush  the  youthful  enthusi- 
asm. I have  sons  and  datighters,  and  1 
try  every  day  to  be  just  a little  ahead 
of  them.  My  home  was  comfortable, 
and  I went  to  school;  but  there  were  no 
colleges  for  women  when  I was  a girl; 
ithe  two  cliief  schools  were  the  convent 
at  Georgetown  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary.  My  girls  as  well  as  my  boys 
went  to  college,  and  1 made  up  my  mind 
that  I should  not  be  wholly  Ignorant 
when  they  talked  about  this  or  that 
imovement  or  discoverey.  I have  spent 
much  time  in  reading— from  Ibsen  to 
Herbert  Spencer,  i do  not  mean  to  say 
that  1 am  a tliourouglily  educated  wo- 
man, but  it  one  of  my  girls  mentions  the 
name  Maeterlinck,  I know  at  least  that 
he  is  not  a brewer  out  in  Roxbury,  and 
I do  not  choke  when  I say  ‘Monna 
Vanna.'  If  I had  let  myself  be  absorbed 
in  household  cares  and  found  pleasure 
only  in  social  functions,  as  they  are 
called,  I should  not  find  fault  with  my 
children  if  they  looked  upon  me  as 
tiresome,  dull— a futile  old  woman.” 

“And  suppose  I was  small  and  narrow 
(ind  mean.  Why  should  Lucy  try  hard 
to  think  me  the  soul  of  liberality?  Why 
should  Jack  bless  his  stars  because  I 
gave  him  birth?  Nonsense.  Parents 
pwe  much  more  duty  to  their  children 
than  children  to  their  parents.” 

We  were  shocked  at  first,  for  we  are 
of  New  England,  of  tlie  race  that  dis- 
dained any  show  of  emotion.  The  New 
England  father  was  for  years  an  over- 
|seer— witli  a whip.  Sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  a young  man  addressed  his 
New  England  father  in  correspondence 
as  “Respected  sir!"  We  spoke  of  this 
to  the  mother;  we  mentioned  the  Roman 
father;  we  reminded  her  of  Corilanus 
and  his  mother,  and  we  quoted  blood- 
curdling te.xts  from  the  Old  Testament 
concerning  the  relationship  that  should 
exist  between  parents  and  children.  All 
this  did  not  move  her.  She  stoutly  malh- 
tained  her  position.  Nor  did  she  see 
anything  humorous  in  Stockton’s  de- 
scription of  the  frightful  spectacle  of 
“a  parent  at  bay.” 

There  is  no  need  of  going  to  Africa 
for  adventure.  See  that  your  life-insur- 
ance policy  is  in  good  order,  make  your 
will,  and  then  stroll  about  in  the  North 
end  between  10  P,  M.  and  midnight. 
The  absence  of  policemen  will  lend  zest 
to  the  truly  adverturous. 

Dr.  Lewald  said  in  Berlin:  “The  auto- 
mobile corresponds  with  the  American 
character.”  Is  this  a compliment  or  a 
roast? 

card-room  in  the  description  of  Mr. 
Reginald  Vanderbilt’s  new  house  at 
Newport.  Yet  there  must  be  one.  Was 
District  Attorney  Jerome  consulted 
about  the  plan? 

.Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  made  a dignified 
reply  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun  to  some  Bos- 
tonian!?) who  criticized  adversely  his 
statement  abovit  the  word  “Common- 
wealth” after  the  manner  of  the  sham- 
sample  method.  Mr.  Ernst  wrote: 
“When  scholars  and  gentlemen,  like 
your  correspondent  ‘H,’  undertake  to 
correct  a poor  mans'  statements,  they 
should  quote  him  correctly,”  and  then 
he  quoted  what  he  did  say. 

None  of  the  Portland.  Me.,  hotels  sup- 
plies pie  for  breakfast  unless  a special 
order  is  given. — -Portland  Advertiser. 

This  reminds  us  of  a scene  in  Albany. 
N.  Y..  when  a prominent  New  York  po- 
lice official  years  ago  stopped  at  a taV- 
ern  kept  by  Mitchell,  who  afterward 
went  to  New  York,  to  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, if  we  are  not  mistake’n.  The  New 
Yorker  at  breakfast  asked  for  pie.  Tlie 
waiter,  one  of  the  unfortunates  who  for 
years  had  been  systematically  kept  in 
darkne.ss,  answered;  "We  don't  serve 
ipie  at  breakfast,  sir.”  The  New  Yorker 
roared:  “No  poy  at  breakfast?  Five 

dollars  a day  and  no  poy?  D'ye  call  this 
a hotel?  Where's  Mitch?” 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Molineux  will  not 
succeed  as  a playwright  utiless-he  im- 


Why  Is  It  tliat  Sar.ili  Bernhardt  as  slie 
grows  older  and  older  inalsl.s  on  ap- 
pearing in  male  parts?  As  Wcrtlier.  she 
wears  "brown  velvet,  higli  boots,  a 
llaxon  wig  and  tlie  .swcetc.st  smile,”  fjot 
Wcrtlier  was  a v/ceping  Mis.s  Nancy— 
"Sloli”  is  the  word— and  wliy  should 
Sarali  wisli  to  impersonate  him?  An- 

for  I lie  thick  book  on  i 
the  aberrations  of  geniua*  ' i 


{.FOX’S  CHAMBER  CONCERl 


Mr.  Gregory  Hast,  tenor,  gave  a re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Stelnert 
Hall.  Mrs.  Hast  was  the  accompanist. 
There  was  an  appreciative  audience  of 
fair  size. 

Mr.  Hast’s  Program. 

The  program  was  varied  and  poly- 


toc  waltz  movement;  the  abrupt  close, 
which  in  Itself  lias  cliarm,  contributed 
to  the  general  impression  of  .a  lack  of 
balance.  Tlie  selicrzo  is  brilliant  and 
fascinating,  of  a lilgli  order  of  salon 
elegance.  The  chief  impression  made  by 
the  finale  wa.s  tliat  It  Is  commciidably 
short.  Mr.  Fox  idayed  admirably  In  en- 
semble as  well  as  In  solo  work.  The 
strings  were  Iieard  to  liost  advantage  in 
tlie  sciierzo.  There  was  a large  and  ap- 
plausive audience.  It  is  to  he  lioped 
tliat  Mr.  Fox  will  bring  out  otiior  mod- 
ern works.  He  lias  already  sliown  his 
Interest  in  contemporaneous  music,  as 
well  as  ids  alilDty  in  tlie  Interpretation. 
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glot.  It  included  an  aria  from  Mozart's 
"Cosi  fan  tutte”;  Purcell's  nobly  melan- 
choly, “When  I am  Laid  in  Earth”; 
Loewe's  fine  "How  Deep  the  Slumber 
of  the  Floods”;  Liszt's  exquisite  "Es 
muss  ein  Wunderbares  sein”;  Rueck- 
auf's  effective  "Komm  Maedchen”;  un- 
familiar songs  by  RabI  (“Schoen  Roh- 
trauf);  Tschaikowsky  ("In  mitten  des 
Balles”);  Ralf  (“Ich  will  meine  Seele 
tauchen”);  a song  by  Schumann;  old 
French  and  Irish  songs;  Chadwick's 
"The  Bose  Leans  Over  the  Pool”;  and 
a group  by  MacDowell,  Kellie,  Clut- 
sam,  Maud  White,  Luchstone.  On  the 
whole  an  unusual  and  interesting  pro- 
gram. Not  all  the  songs  were  worthy 
of  attention;  for  Instance,  the  ditty  by 
Clutsam  is  an  ordinary  thing,  and  Miss 
White  has  written  far  better  melodies 
than  "When  the  Swallows.”  Kellie's 
“I  Had  a Flower"  is  effective,  although 
the  composer  did  his  best  to  ruin  it  by 
an  anti-climax. 

Hie  Singer. 

When  Mr.  Hast  first  visited  us.  he 
Was  given  to  sentimentalism,  and  he 
was  known  as  a sweet  singer.  When  the 
English  are  .sentimental  in  music  they 
plunge  boldly  to  the  lowest  depths. 
Look  at  the  words  as  well  as  at  the 
music  of  songs  that  have  been  favorites 
In  English  drawing-rooms;  call  to  mind 
the  maudlin  “Looking  Back.”  “Is  It  a 
Dream?”  “It  was  a Dream.”  “O.  Fair 
Dove,”  "Some  Day,”  “My  Queen,”  and 
so  on  through  the  list.  Such  .songs  de- 
mand sentimental  singers,  and  Mr.  Hast 
can  coo  and  moan  with  the  best  of  them. 
But  he  showed  yesterday  that  he  was 
much  more  than  a sentimentalist;  that 
he  could  be  a singer  of  genuine  senti- 
ment. At  first  his  voice  did  not  appear 
to  he  in  good  condition;  tlie  tones  were 
inclined  to  be  throaty  and  not  always 
under  control,  but  the  singer  soon  gained 
the  mastery  and  was  able  to  carry  out 
his  intentions.  His  delivery  of  Purcell's 
recitative  and  aria  was  manly  and  im- 
pressive; so  was  that  of  Tschaikowsky's 
song.  And  it  may  be  justly  said  that  as 
a rule  he  sang  with  marked  taste  and  , 
sincere  feeling.  Occasionally  there  was  j 
an  abuse  of  falsetto,  but  even  here  he 
showed  his  control  of  breath.  The  Irish 
songs  were  sung  without  exaggeration, 
and  this  is  saying  much.  His  enuncia- 
tion was  a constant  delight.  With  such 
a singer  there  is  no  need  of  program- 
book.  Mrs.  Hast  played  discreet  accom- 
paniments. 

Mr.  Fox’s  Concert. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox,  assisted  by  the  Hoff- 
mann String  Quartet,  gave  a chamber 
epneert  in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening. 
The  program  included  Richard  Strauss's 
sonata  for  'cello  and  piano;  Chevillard's 
theme  and  variations  for  piano,  and 
Arensky's  quintet  for  piano  and  strings 
op.  61,  which  was  played  here  for  the 
first  time.  The  sonata  is  of  Strauss's 
early  years,  before  he  had  tasted  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  extreme  modernity, 
and  yet  it  contains  hints  of  the  mighty 
tone-poems  by  which  he  is  now  famous, 
or,  as  some  with  ears  that  hear  not 
would  say,  infamous.  The  first  move- 
ment is  full  of  youthful  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm; the  themes  are  fresh  and 
passionate,  although  not  of  great  dis- 
tinction; and  the  fiery  cIo.se  is  irresis- 
tible. The  slow  movement  is  not  without 
sombre  tfeauty.  The  finale  is  a fall 
below.  Mr.  Barth  and  Mr.  Fox  played 
the  work  with  much  spirit  and  also  with  j 
a fine  appreciation  of  the  various  moods. 
Mr.  Fox  was  again  eminently  success- 
ful with  the  piece  by  Chevillard  which 
he  produced  here  some  time  ago.  The 
work  itself  must  be  ranked  with  the 
best  piano  music  of  recent  years. 
Arensky's  quintet  is  an  uneven  composi- 
tion. The  first  movement  seemed  rather  1 
dry  and  perfunctory.  The  variations 
Interested  only  wltii  the  beginning  of 


The  fourth  and  last  of  Miss  Terry's 
cliamber  concerts  was  given  last  even- 
ing in  Chlckering  Hall.  The  concert 
was  as  varied  as  the  “grand  olio”  with 
which  old-fashioned  negro  minstrel 
shows  began.  Eleven  musicians  ap- 
peared, and  saxophone,  piano,  harmo- 
nium, harp,  'cellos,  horns  and  bassoons 
were  in  operation  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. 

The  program  included  a melodious  so- 
nata in  A major  by  Boccherini,  for 
'cello,  which  was  played  with  more  tone 
than  finesse  by  Mr.  Keller;  Pessard's 
"Malaguena,”  for  saxophone  and  ac- 
companiment; Chauvet's  piano  piece, 
"The  Alpine  Horn,”  arranged  for  saxo- 
phone, two  horns  and  two  bassoons;  a 
saxophone  solo,  unaccompanied;  and  the 
tenor  solo,  “Panls  Angelicus,”  from 
Cesar  Franck's  Mass,  for  three  voices, 
arranged  for  saxophone,  'cello  obbligato, 
three  'cellos,  harp  and  harmonium. 
Mr.  George  Proctor  played  Lladoff's 
charming  suite,  ‘‘Biroulkl,”  a Berceuse 
by  Leschetitzki,  Poldini's  Marche  Mlg- 
nonne  and  Liszt's  arrangement  of 
bieff's  "The  Nightingale.” 

Mrs.  Hall  has  given  pleasure  by  her 
saxophone  at  the  Orchestral  Club  con- 
certs, but  she  made  last  night  her  first 
appearance  before  a general  public.  The 
repertory  of  the  saxophone  is  so  limited 
that  arrangements  must  be  made  if  the 
noble  and  more  musical  characteristics 
of  the  instrument  are  to  be  displayed. 
The  devotion  of  Mrs.  Hall  to  the  saxo- 
phone „has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
such  composers  as  d'Indy,  LoefRer,  De- 
bussy and  others,  who  have  composed 
or  are  composing  pieces  for  her.  Last 
night  she  played  compositions  that  have 
already  been  heard  at  the  Orchestral 
Club  concerts,  compositions  that  served 
to  show  her  full,  sonorous  tone  and  her 
breadth  of  phrasing,  as  well  as  the  som- 
bre and  contemplative  character  of  the 
instrument.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  display 
other  qualities  of  her  art  in  pieces  that 
call  for  a greater  variety  of  expres.sion. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  improved  of  late.  His 
tone  is  more  sensitive  and  sympathetic, 
his  rhythmic  feeling  is  more  pronounced, 
and  he  has  gained  in  repose.  He  gave 
a delightful  performance  of  Lladoff's 
Suite,  which  was  produced  here,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  by  Mrs.  Hopekirk. 
The  Berceuse  by  Lesclietitzki  is  not 
worth  the  playing.  Poldini's  march  is 
pretty  parlor  music.  Mr.  Proctor's  gain 
in  important  qualities,  which  he  sorely 
lacked  when  he  returned  from  Vienna, 
was  also  observed  in  his  performance 
of  Liszt's  arrangement  of  “The  Nightin- 
gale,” in  which  Alabieff's  poor  bird  is 
tortured  to  make  a technical  holiday. 

Messrs.  Schuecker,  Barth,  A.  Heindl,  j 
Belinski,  Helleberg,  Debuchy,  Hacke- 
barth  and  Hein  also  took  part  in  the 
I concert.  Mr.  Longy  was  the  conductor. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size  and 
there  was  much  applause. 


Amongst  those  m.sn.v  advantages,  whieli  con- 
duce to  enrich  the  mind  with  knowledge;  to 
recitf.v  the  .Ttidgnient,  and  to  compose  out- 
ward manner.s;  and  Indld  one  np  to  the  higli- 
est  story  of  perfeidion.  Peregrination,  Foreign 
Travel  Is  none  of  tlie  least. 

But  to  lie  a sedentary  Traveler  only,  penn'd 
np  lietween  Walls,  and  to  .stand  poring  all  day 
upon  a .Map,  upon  Artifleial  fllohes  or  Planis- 
pheres, upon  imaginary  Clroles  and  Scales.  Is 
like  him,  wdio  thought  to  he  ,a  good  Fencer 
by  looking  on  Agrippa'a  or  Don  Lius  dc 
Nerviiis'  book-pocstnres  only. 

Me  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

AVa.shington,  D.  C.,  March  9,  1909, 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day:  I 

The  O'Brien  is  about  to  take  a trip  ! 
abroad  and  resents  that  I am  not  bit-  i 
terly  envious  of  his  good  luck.  The 
extravagant  rascal  is  going  to  take 
I five  months'  time  to  circumnavigate  and 


/doscrlljij  the  world,  when,  according  to 
the  latest  schedule,  ninety  days  Is  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  travel,  and  liter- 
ature en  route  Is  merely  a matter  of 
the  wayside  stenographer  and  extracts 
from  guide  books.  The  O'Brien  Is  scorn- 
ful that  1 prefer  to  sit  at  home,  but 
while  ho  hurtles  through  London's 
streets,  watch  In  hand,  apprehensive 
of  fog,  I shall  frequent  I.,ondon  clubs 
In  another  and  a more  Interesting  age. 
lie  may  have  a passing  glimpse  of 
the  Paris  grlsette,  but  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  working  hours  I can  draw 
a newspaper  cutting  from  a pigeon  hole 
In  my  desk  and  contemplate  Clemence 
as  she  trips  down  the  Rue  de  Seine. 

He  may  see  the  Thames  and  the  Tiber, 
but  the  season  Is  approaching  for  water 
excursions  on  the  Potomac,  St.  Peter  s 
and  St.  Paul's  and  Notre  Dame  may 
impress  him,  but  at  the  same  time  1 
I shall  be  seeing  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
through  morning  mists,  and  admiring 
the  rose  light  from  the  evening  sky 
on  the  Washington  monument. 

When  he  returns  the  strawberry  and 
the  soft  shelled  crab  will  have  ended 
their  too  short  a reign  and  fried  chicken 
will  have  become  fried  hen  once  more. 
Will  he  have  time  for  careful,  ma- 
tured and  respectful  contemplation  of 
the  bonny  Knglish  barmair,'  the  Spanish 
senorita.  the  grlsette  as  aforesaid^  or 
the  geisha  problem  of  Old  Japan?  Nay. 
Will  he  have  opportunity  to  taste  the 
Joys  of  an  English  trout  stream  inn? 
Nay.  Will  he  sit  at  ease  before  some 
roadside  hostelry  of  Swiss,  drinking 
the  wine  of  the  country  and  mocking 
those  who  essay  to  climb  heights? 
Nay.  He  will  throb  over  interminable 
seas  as  like  each  other  as  two  glasses 
of  water;  he  will  pound  over  Intermina- 
ble stretches  of  country— hills,  woods, 
plains,  hills,  woods,  plains— and  will  be 
hustled  by  functionaries  who  will  find 
his  French,  his  German,  his  Italian, 
his  Spanish  the  worst  of  all  possible 
mediums  of  communication  and  who 
will  land  him.  gasping,  five  months 
hence  at  San  Francisco,  a fish  that 
scuttles  hysterically  to  its  own  corner 
of  rocks. 

Go,  then,  my  O'Brien.  For  thee,  the 
old  masters;  for  me  the  miscellaneous 
moderns  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 
For  thee;  the  intrepid  catching  of 
trains,  the  early  morning  rising,  the 
all-night  rides,  the  buggy  beds,  the  hotel 
fare;  for  me,  the  cool  office  and  the 
electric  fan,  the  ice-cooled  and  Irre- 
proachable water,  the  obsequious  and 
serviceable  messenger.  Go  smoke  the 
mysterious  tobacco  of  the  Gaul,  the 
bum  and  straw  centred  cheroot  of  the 
Teuton.  Go  o'erleap  the  continents  and 
seek  a steam  laundry  and  find  It  not. 
Churn  strange  and  foreign  seas  wlj^h  thy 
prow  and  know  what  it  is  to  want 
a wa.sh.  Go  forth,  see  and  be  seen! 

H.  C.  GAUSS. 

No,  Mr.  Gauss,  the  O'Brien  will  not 
have  "a  passing  glimpse  of  the  Paris 
grlsette,”  for  she  passed  away  years 
ago.  Llsette  left  no  descendants.  The 
grlsette  was  dying  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  Empire,  and  when 
Baron  Haussmann  made  way  with  the 
narrow  .streets  and  the  paving  stones, 
the  grlsette  went  with  them.  She  was 
never  a class;  she  was  a type.  A hard- 
working girl,  she  was  In  a shop,  a 
sempstress,  a maker  of  artificial  flow- 
ers, She  became  a grlsette  by  her 
clothes  and  "allure." 


dress  fabric!  formerly  the  common  garb 
of  working  girls  In  France."  Both  Swift 
and  Sterne  paid  tribute  to  the  girl  that 
wore  this  dress. 


Overheard  at  a,  reception  given  recent- 
ly to  Signor  Marconi; 

Gushing  young  person  to  the  great 
Italian;  "Oh!  Mr.  Marconi,  won't  you 
play  me  your  lovely  intermezzo'?" 

Mr.  Marconi:  "With  pleasure,  mad- 
ame.  but  I shall  have  to  play  it  on  a 
wireless  piano." Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Mr.  Arthur  R.  Pennell  of  Buffalo  car- 
ried in  his  pocketbook  scraps  of  news- 
paper poetry,  but  he  was  not  on  this  ac- 
count an  Insidious  foe  to  socletj',  not 
does  the  fact  that  one  of  the  poems,  was 
by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  point  conclusively 
to  his  suicide. 


Many  highly  respectable  persons  cut 
sentimental  verses  out  of  newspapers 
and  carry  them  tor  years.  AVe  know  a 
middle-aged  man  of  the  utmost  temper- 
ance whose  wallet  is  stuffed  w’ith  singu- 
lar clippings.  His  literary  taste  is  fas- 
tidious, he  gives  hours  -to  the  study  of 
Pater,  .Arthur  Symonds.  Jules  Laforgue. 
He  Is  always  talking  of  the  nuance  and 
its  value  in  art.  He  has  never  married; 
for  he  has  never  found  the  onfi  woman  of 
faultless  line  and  proportion.  Yet  if 
this  man  should  drop  dead  in  a quarter 
where  he  is  unknown,  and  his  pockets 
should  be  .searched  for  the  purpose  of 
identification,  a poem  would  be  found 
which  might  easily  give  a false  idea  of 
his  character.  We  quote  two  verses. 

He  look  n bottle  up  to  bed. 

DianU  wblak.v  bot  each  night, 

Dinnk  cocktails  In  the  morning. 

But  never  could  get  tight, 
lie  shivered  In  the  evaning. 

.And  always  had  the  blues, 
rntil  he  took  a bowl  or  two — • 

But  he  never  blamed  the  booze. 

His  liver  needed  scraping 
.And  his  kidneys  had  the  gout; 

He  swallowed  lots  of  bitters. 

Till  at  last  he  cleaned  them  out. 

His  legs  were  swelled  with  dropsy. 

Till  he  bad  to  cut  his  shoes; 

He  blamed  it  to  the  doctors— 

But  he  never  blamed  the  boo/.e. 


Mr.  Adolphus  described  her  admirably 
some  years  ago:  "The  grlsette  of  Louis 
Philippe's  time  (which  was  the  epoch 
of  her  full  expansion)  wore  in  the  sum- 
mer- the  true  season  to  Judge  her— a 
short  cotton  or  muslin  dress,  always 
newly  ironed,  fresh,  and  crisp;  a silk 
apron;  a muslin  fichu;  a white  lace  cap  |! 
trimmed  with  a quantity  of  flowers; 
delicate  shoes  and  stockings  (buttoned 
boots  for  women  were  just  Invented, 
but  the  grlsette  would  have  thought 
herself  disgraced  forever  if  she  had 
come  out  either  in  boots  or  a bonnet); 
and  on  Sundays  straw  kind  gloves 
with  the  one  button  of  the  period.  With 
her  sprightly  step,  the  buoyant  car- 
riage of  her  head,  her  usually  slight 
figure  and  pretty  feet,  she  lighted  up 
the  streets  like  sunshine,  and  spread 
around  Jier  an  atmosphere  of  bright- 
ness. She,  too,  did  her  little  best  to  be 
comme  11  faut.  for  that  was  the  rule 
of  the  time,  and  really,  In  a sort  of 
way,  she  sometimes  got  very  near  It." 


.-At  last,  at  last:  The  fifth  volume  of 

Farmer  and  Henley's  "Slang  and  Its 
.Analogues”  has  arrived,  and  the  long 
suffering  subscribers  are  appeased  for  a 
time.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
1890;  the  fourth  in  1896.  The  paper  of 
the  new  volume  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
as  fine  a quality  as  that  of  the  earlier 
volumes,  but  let  us  not  complain. 

There  are  singular  omissions  in  the , 
book;  yet  what  dictionary  of  slang  can 
be  complete,  when  the  modernity  of 
slang  digs  the  grave  in  which  it  is 
buried  and  forgotten.  Take  the  word 
"nutty."  AVe  find  "sweet,  amatory,  fas- 
cinating. fruitful  of  details,  smart, 
swagger”;  but  not  the  common  meaning 
in  this  country,  "a  little,  cracked,"  "with 
a fixed  idea.  " "he  has  wheels  in  his 
head.”  Nor  Is  there  any  mention  of 
"nut-factory"  for  "Insane  asylum.  " 

Here  Is  an  amazing  note.  The  slang 
term  is  said  to  be  in  use  at  Ygle.  "A 
pun  In  the  elegant  college  dialect  is 
called  a 'razor.'  while  an  attempt  at  a 
pun  is  styled  a 'sick  razor.'  ” AA'as  this 
slang  ever  current  at  Yale?  We  appeal 
to  President  Hadley,  or  Mr.  F.  B.  Dex- 
ter, or  Professor  AA'illlam  G.  Sumner. 


or  a poison?  This  is  the  question  In 
Europe.  The  learned  Mr.  Dastre  In  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  argues  for  the: 
poison  theory.  He  is  opposed  by  several 
voluminous  Frenchmen.  "When  the 
German  men  of  science  break  in  their 
usual  heavy  footed  manner,  we  may 
expect  to  .see  wigs  upon  the  green  In 
real  earnest."  

Mr.  Remy  de  Gourmont  awakes  from 
a deep  dream  concerning  style,  and 
says:  "Do  you  know  the  result  of  all 
this  action  of  anti-alcohol  leagues  and 
the  learned  speeches  of  medical  moral- 
ists and  the  chatter  of  merchants  In  tea 
and  Bibles?  It  Is  this;  at  a well-known 
apothecary-shop  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  almanacks 
are  distributed  which  are  adorned  with 
an  engraving  representing  'useful  j 
t.lonts,’  and  absinthe  Is  among  these 
plants.  In  explanation  of  the  useful- 
ness of  this  plant,  the  picture  shows  us 
a cafe-terraice  where  gentlemen  are  pre- 
paring their  absinthe  with  the  utmost 
care.”  

"The  green  hour!”  'I'he  hour  before 
dinner,  the  hour  of  a "too  whole-souled 
devotion  to  the  filmy-green  goddess 
whose  seductive  fumes  awaken  the 
morbid  nature  and  lull  to  sleep  the  high- 
er sensibilities  of  a w*eak-willed  man- 
kind.” This  sounds  like  Marie  Corelli, 
but  it  is  the  voice  of  a poor  journalist. 
Never  mind  the  hlfalutin;  the  sentiment 
is  sound.  Mr.  Johnson  rushes  to  ids 
club  and  from  6 f9.  M.  to  6 or  6.30  P. 
M.  puts  down  cocktails,  or  Scotch-and- 
soda.  or  absinthe,  seldom  rum,  the  drink 
of  our  ancestors.  His  stomach  is  empty, 
though  he  may  nibble  at  crackers  and 
cluesc.  He  finds  others  of  his  kind, 
and  there  Is  much  drinking.  There  is 
also  more  and  more  conver.sation.  which 
at  the  time  is  considered  by  all  tliat  par- 
ticipate in  it  as  extremely  witty  and 
often  improving.  As  Mr.  Johnson  lives 
some  distance  from  the  Porphyry,  one  of 
lus  hands  is  on  his  w'atch,  that  he  maj 
drink  until  the  last  moment  of  depart- 
ure for  the  street  car.  He  gains  his 
home,  nods  Jauntily  at  his  faithful  wife, 
smiles  on  the  pledges  of  their  mutual 
affection,  complains  of  the  Intolerable 
heat  of  the  dining  room,  and  exhibits 
a wolfish  appetite.  After  dinner  he  has 
a strange  disposition  to  sleep;  then  fol- 
low depression  of  spirits  and  an  unac- 
countable thirst.  And  all  this  happens 
every  day.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Johnson 
carries  a pod.  has  flabby  neck-flesh,  and 
little  puff-balls  under  his  eyes- 

tAw  t . i ^ 


George  -Augusta  Sala  hunted  her 
in  Paris  in  1878;  but  he  did  not  find 
Llsette.  See  the  chapter:  "The  Ghost 
of  the  Grlsi  tto”  in  Sala's  "Paris  Her- 
self Again." 

The  word  itself  is  a diminutive  of 
"gris."  and  it  meant  "an  inferior  grav 


Tliree  pages  are  devoted  to  "neck." 
Yet  we  do  not  find  "He  got  it  in  the! 
neck.”  "In  the  neck”  Is  explained  as 
"close  upon,  or  behind.”  "To  be  shot 
in  the  neck"  is  given  as  an  .American 
expression;  "to  be  drunk.  Off  is  su- 
perficially treated;  so  is  "old  boot.  | 
"Pal;  probably  from  the  gypsy.” 
Charle.s  Godfrey  Leland  says  "purely 
gypsy,  having  come  directly  from  that 
language,  w'itiiout  the  slightest  change. 
We  do  not  believe  that  “piocanlnny"^ 
comes  from  "pink — an  endeai  ment.^^ 
"Pigs-wrlst”  Is  omitted.  Under  "pub” 
there  is  no  allusion  to  that  sweet  ballad 
of  the  Jiearth  and  home: 

Come  where  the  booze  Is  cheaper. 

Come  where  the  pints  hold  more. 

Come  where  the  boss  la  a hit  of  a Joss 
Come  to  the  Pub  next  door. 

"Chewing  the  rag"  Is  English,  not 
American.  "Rag  time"  is  quoted  as  an 
adjective,  "merry  " and  "rag  time  girl,” 
a sweetheart,  "best  girl,”  and  there  is 
also  a darker  meaning.  An  astonishing 
book,  fascinating,  depressing,  one  that 
may  be  read  by  the  hour  with  lively  in- 
terest but  with  occasional  holding  of  the 
'nose.  

Strong  drink  is  raging,  and  so  is  talk 
about  strong  drink.  Is  alcohol  a fond 


CHOKAL  ART  SOGIETT’S 
2BAi_LA8TC0liG[RI 

The  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  conductor,  sang  last  night  for 
the  second  time  this  season  in  Trinity 
Church.  The  works  performed  were  as 
follows: 

Cniclflxu.s  (ton  parts) 

.Atc  Murlu 

Motet,  Trlstts  est  anlma  men Ul  uasso 

.Motet.  O Ulll  ct  mine  (double  chorus). ^Lelsr  ug 

Stabut  .Mater  Speelosa ChuawKK 

I (Por  women's  TOlccs.) 

I raternoster  Ts'rhAlkowsUy 

Motet  for  double  chorus.,  Komm,  Jesm 

Thre?T!nthems  for  8-fart  chorus.  • ; -'f^Yioische" 
Morning  hymn  with  organ  aud  harp. . Uenschel 

This  concert  suggests  an  essay  on 
religious  music  rather  than  a criticism 
of  the  performance.  It  might  also 
easily  inspire  a defense  of  women's 
voices  in  church;  for  no  boy  sopranos,  ^ 
however  well  trained,  can  give  the  de- 
sired emotional  effect,  and  there  are 
certain  passages  in  the  church  service 
and  in  the  Scriptures  that  should  be 
always  sung  by  women-as  all  allu.sions 
to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  all  personal 
appeals  and  supplications;  for  only  a 
woman  can  reverently  understand  the 
Mystery  of  Mary,  and  her  voice  is  the 
voice  of  compassion  and  prayer. 

A'arlous  schools  were  represented  last 
night,  and  It  was  Interesting  to  note 
just  how  expression  xvas  modified  by 
national  feeling.  It  was  not  so  much  \ 
question  of  the  Century.  Thus  the  "Ave 
Maria"  of  the  Flemish  Arcadelt  seemecJ 
nearer  to  us  than  the  "Crucifixus”  of 
Lotti.who  lived  after  him;  and  he  that 
has  heard  Lclsrlng's  "O  Fllliet  Filiae 
in  the  churches  of  Paris  would  not  sus- 
pect its  antiquity.  Bach  is  always, 
Bach;  a wonderful  storehouse  of  mod- 
ern chords  and  progressions;  yet  the 
choral  that  ends  the  Motet  "Komm, 
Jesu.  Komm."  In  Its  beautifully  devo- 
tional spirit  Is  a relief  after  all  the 
chatter  of  Importunity  that  precedes  it. 

V^dl  wrote  his  "Paternoster.”  after 
Dante's  text,  and  an  “Ave  Marla,”  af- 


ter Dante's  tcxi,  a half  dozen'"  years 
after  his  "Requiem,”  and  they  werej 
first  performed  at  a concert  at  La| 
Scala,  Milan,  under  his  own  direction.; 
The  "Paternoster”  is  not  on  the  whole 
so  remarkable  as  any  one  of  the  four 
“Sacred  Pieces”  composed  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  yet  it  Is  truly  religious 
music  in  the  highest  sense.  In  Tschal- 
kowsky's  "Cherubim  Song"  Is  the 
pomp  of  his  church;  and  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  pomp  in  the  first  sec- 
tion; there  Is  the  thought  of  the  song 
before  the  throne,  the  song  known  onjy 
to  the  redeemed  from  the  earth. 

Living  composers  were  represented  by 
Mr.  Chadwick,  whose  "Stabat  Mater 
Speelosa"  was  first  performed  here,  I 
believe,  at  a club  concert,  and  by  Mr. 
Henschel  with  his  “Morning  Hymn”  in 
which  the  Choral  Art  Society  W'as  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Schuecker.  harp,  and  Mr. 
Albert  AA^  Snow,  organ. 

Much  of  the  music  chosen  presented 
serious  difficulties.  If  only  the  question 
of  intervals  be  considered.  Furthermore 
the  variable  weather  has  affected  sing- 
ers throughout  the  town,  AVhlle  the  per- 
formance, on  the  whole,  was  not  of 
such  marked  excellence  as  the  one 
earlier  In  the  season,  there  were  many 
excellent  effects,  and  If  there  were  to 
be  adverse  criticism  it  would  be  con- 
cerning matters  of  Intonation  rather 
than  concerning  the  spirit  and  the 
character  of  the  reading  and  the  inter- 
pretation. It  Is  a pleasure  to  hear  such 
uplifting  and  consolatory  musics  sung 
by  a choir  of  picked  voices  and  with  a 
display  of  artistry.  AVould  that  there 
were  more  concerts  of  this  character, 
for  the  literature  from  which  to  draw 
is  boundless,  and  we  aro  too  often 
tempted  to  believe  that  music  Is  a com- 
paratively modern  invention. 

The  church  was  filled  with  a deeply 
interested  audience. 

The  popular  tune  In  Buffalo;  "Now  is 
the  time  for  disappearing." 

The  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  smashed  May- 
flower teapots  by  saying  that  tea  in  the 
England  of  1620  cost  $60  a pound,  and 
that  In  no  one  of  the  inventories  made 
by  the  Pilgrims  is  there  any  account  of 
china  or  porcelain  dishes. 

AA'as  there  any  tea  at  all  in  the  Eng- 
land of  1620? 

As  late  as  1078  complaint  was  made  of 
"persons  who  call  for  tea  Instead  of 
pipes  and  bottles  after  . dinner,"  and 
drinking  tea  was  described  as  a "base, 
unworthy,  Indian  practise.”  In  1060  a 
duty  of  8 pence  was  put  on  every  gal- 
lon of  chocolate,  sherbet  and  tea  made 
for  sale.  An  earlier  note  Informs  us  in 
England  “it  hath  been  sold  In  the  leaf 
for  six  pounds  and  sometimes  for  ten 
pounds,  the  pound  weight;  and  In  re- 
spect of  Its  former  scarceness  and  dear- 
ness it  hath  been  only  used  as  a re- 
galia In  high  treatments  and  entertain- 
ments and  presents  made  thereof  to 
princes  and  grandees  till  the  year  1657.” 
Some  say  that  tea  cost  60  shillings  a 
pound  in  England  until  about  1770. 

Comedy  is  the  looking-glass  of  con- 
temporaneous life  and  manners.  Tea  is 
not  mentioned  by  AA’^ycherly,  but  In  Con- 
greve's  "Double  Dealer  (1694)"  Careless 
inquires  what  has  become  of  the  ladles 
after  dinner,  and  Mellefont  replies; 
"AA'hy,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery, retired  to  their  tea  and  scandal, 
according  to  their  ancient  custim.” 

Yet  Dr.  Lister  in  1698  had  the  courage 
to  say  of  tea  and  coffee;  "1  rather  be- 
lieve that  they  are  permitted  by  God's 
providence  for  the  le.ssenlng  the  number 
' of  mankind  by  shortening  life,  as  a kind 
of  silent  plague.”  Perhaps  he  w'as 
moved  to  this  by  the  reflection  ex- 
pressed by  Congreve's  Mirabel;  "genu- 
ine and  authorised  tea-table  talk  such 
as  mending  of  fashions,  spoiling  reputa- 
tions, railing  at  absent  friends,  and  so 
forth.” 

But  this  Is  all  a digression.  AVas  tea 
used  in  the  England  of  1620?  AVilliam 
Pulleyn  swears  that  tea  was  first 
brought  to  England  from  Holland  by 
Lord  Arlington  In  1606.  There  Is  a story 
that  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  to 
Introduce  It  into  Europe  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  knowledge  as  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  it.  the  leaves  were 
boiled,  served  as  greens,  and  eaten  with 
melted  butter;  and  the  w'ater  in  which 
they  were  boiled  was  thrown  away. 


AA'hat  we  should  like  to  know  is  this; 
Were  there  any  spittoons  on  the  May- 
flower? If  so,  are  such  sacred  relics  j 
to  be  had  at  a reasonable  price?  AA'e. 
know  by  an  allusion  in  Captain  Thomas 
Forrest's  "Voyage  to  New  Guinea”  that 
brass  cu.spidors — to  use  the  beautiful 
word  that  comes  from  the  Portuguese— 
were  used  in  the  18th  century,  but  tlul 
word  was  then  spelled  cuspadore.  ^ J 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Cams 
bridge  Board  of  Health  is  discussing  t':)| 
A-entilatlon  of  street  cars,  for  the  caJJ 


rm»  IintWTf'n  CambrldRi'  ami  ffie 
subwnjr  ari‘  proh  ihly  tho  foulost. 

Only  yesterday  we  heard  n woninn  In 
a crowded  ear  ask  the  conductor  to 
open  tho  forward  ventilators.  Tlie  air 
w.is  like  unto  lhai  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  at  the  height  of  Its  reputa- 
tion. The  conductor  looked  at  her 
aourly  and  said:  "Our  orders  are  not  to 
open  tltose  ventilators." 

The  stench  of  the  street  cars  in  Boston 
is  a reproach  to  the  inhabitants  and  a 
wonder  to  tlie  stranger.  It  is  a reproach 
to  the  inhabitants  because  they  meekly 
endure  the  foul  conditions. 

There  will  always  be  a stench  in  tho.se 
cars  as  long  as  plush  seats  arc  used. 
Seats  of  wood  or  cane  can  be  cleansed. 
No  beating  of  plush  cushions  will  drive 
out  foul  odor*. 

Nor  is  the  conductor  always  to  blame 
because  he  is  too  lazy  to  open  venti- 
lators when  he  is  permitted  by  the 
company  to  do  so.  There  are  persons, 
male  and  female,  who  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  an  open  ventilator.  They 
are  usually  fat.  sleek  persons,  who  wear  , 
heavy  overcoats,  mufflers,  seal  skin 
sacks,  and  entertain  queer  ideas  con- 
cerning fresh  air.  They  no  doubt  are 
highly  respectable  persons,  but  they  are 
unwholesome  companions. 


And  what  does  the  poet  say? 

It  is  not  air  tlmt  from  a thousand  lungs  reeks 
back  to  thine. 

Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell; 

It  is  not  air,  but  floats  a nauseous  mass 
Of  all  obscene,  corrupt,  offensive  things. 


Boston,  March  13,  1903, 
Editor  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Sympathy!  I am  old  before  my  time. 
I learned  this  from  a girl.  Tlie  con- 
versation turned  on  "parlor"  games.  I 
said  I didn’t  think  much  of  "Conse- 
quences.” She  remarked  casually  that 
older  people  generally  don’t. 

Controlling  my.self.  I pursued  the  lead, 
and  found  that  a number  of  people 
whom  I have  mentally  classed  as  older 
than  myself  are  devoted  to  “Conse- 
quences." I am  a couple  of  years  under 
thirty,  scarce  out  of  boyhood,  I think. 
Fellows  that  I knew  well  in  college 
have  not  yet  graduated,  and  it  is  only 
a little  while  since  I myself  was  one  of 
those  easily  placed  youths  of  whom 
nothing  is  expected  and  little  is  re- 
ceived. 

Why  am  I "Old"  now?  I suppose  there 
is  In  every  man’s  life  a first  time  when 
he  is  called  so,  but  it  was  a blow. 

Much  more  rose-tinted  is  the  light  that 
in  my  mind  plays  upon  the  occasion 
when,  also  by  a girl,  I first  heard  myself 
called  a Man.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old.  I was  walking  up  Broadway  in  New 
York  with  a drizzly  rain  at  my  back.  A 
big  umbrella,  well  down  in  front,  with 
a pair  of  short  dresses  behind  it,  ran  in- 
to me.  Then  a voice: 

"Oh.  my  Gawd,  Marne,  we  ran  into  a 
Man!”  , 

She  saw  no  more  of  me  than  my  feet, 
but  I did  riot  think  of  that  at  the  time, 
and  during  the  rest  of  my  walk  I did 
not  mind  the  rain.  H.  I.  G. 


A French  .iournalist  describes  the 
cake-walk  which  is  still  raging  in  Paris 
as  "the  dance  of  a nightmare.  It  sug- 
gests a man  running  at  full  speed  to 
post  a letter  or  to  catch  a train,  and 
finding  that  with  all  his  energy  he  do^ 
not  advance  one  inch.” 

Vt  r,  /p  } 

\H 


The  oigliteenth  concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Gericke,  con- 
ductor. was  given  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hail.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overture.  "The  Dawn  of  Dove" 

ftirst  time) Georg  Schumann 

Overture — Fantasia.  "Romeo  and 

Juliet"  Tschaikowskv 

auile,  "Impres.sions  of  Italy" 

Charpentier 

Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose.  tenor,  who 
was  to  sing  at  this  concert,  reliearsed. 
but  was  suddenly  taken  ill  before  the 
concert  of  Friday,  to  the  disappoint- 
|ment  of  all  that  have  heard  him.  And 
[yet  there  was  music  enough  last  night;  I 
:|nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  tliat  the  con- 
i(ccrt  was  one  of  the  mo.st  interesting  of  I 
|the  season. 

“The  Dawn  of  Love.” 

I Georg  Schumann,  .qs  an  orchestral 
writer,  w'a.s  introduced  to  us  last  sea.son, 
when  he  brought  with  him  a more  or 
less  perfunctory  set  of  variations  on  a 
choral.  He  then  seemed  an  eminently 
^erlop.s  per.son  who  wrote  music  as  he 
wx)uld  write  a treatise,  conscientiously 


jtiiMl  laboi'biu.sly.  t:c.l  . igbl  W"  lound 
him  a more  genial  man  with  lonr.ings 
.'led  blood.  Ills  oxerturo  1;:  In  cla.ssic 
form,  bul  th»-  I'ontenix  aia  modern,  and 
although  hi.s  teclmlcal  .skill  is  abuiul.-uit- 
ly  .shown,  the  overture  was  pot  written 
primarily  as  an  exhibition  of  knowl- 
edge. The  exultant  cfiief  tlieme  Is  wi-ll 
found:  it  is  more  clia raeterl.stic  than  the 
contrasting  theme,  which  has  little  dbs- 
I tinotlon  of  any  kind,  and  is  merely  ami- 
I able,  without  sensuousness,  without  any 
subjective  or  objective  beauty;  it  serves 
ehielly  as  a contrast.  When  the  over- 
ture was  first  produced  in  Berlin  (.\pril 
1.  1901)  it  was  entitled  "The  Ceh^bration 
of  Spring’s  Return."  luit  a itrogram  note 
said  that  the  music  was  Intended  to 
picture  "liie  jubilation  which  bursts 
forth  from  the. lull  feelings  of  man  in 
the  tlesh  of  his  being."  'I'he  work  was 
criticized  as  being  too  energetic  an  ex- 
))resslon  of  the  thoughts  suggested  b.v 
the  title,  and  for  this  reason  possibly 
Schumann  chose  the  title  wliich  now 
stands.  Surely  whether  spring  or  love  i 
w'cre  in  his  thoughts,  it  comes  with  a 
rush,  for  we  are  at  once  in  swing  and  j 
exultation.  In  the  detail  the  invention 
flags  occasionally,  and  there  is  highly 
respectable  routine  work;  but  as  a whole 
there  is  a go.  a spontaneity,  a freshness 
to  the  music  tliat  raise  it  above  the  level 
of  the  German  chapel-mfister  composi- 
tions of  the  day.  Its  clearly  defined 
scheme  and  the  surenes.s  of  the  develop- 
ment are  more  satisfactory  than  works 
which  suggest  tlie  composer  teeming 
with  vast  ideas  but  unable  to  eitpress 
them. 

The  Program  Music. 

The  overture  by  Tschaikowsky  and 
the  suite  by  Charpentier  have  been 
played  at  the.se  concerts.  The  former 
is  most  Tschaikowskian  in  scenario  and 
expression.  It  is  a song  of  love  and 
death,  and  seldom  has  such  a rapturous 
song  of  love  that  mocks  time  and  space 
been  sung.  How  e.xquisite  the  amorous 
mystery  of  the  passage  that  follows  the 
first  exposition  of  the  great  theme!  It 
is  as  the  invocation  of  Juliet  to  the 
; night  of  nights!  And  when  the  chief 
theme  breaks  out  and  soars  above 
clashing  feud  and  confusion,  one  is 
tempted  to  cry  out  in  wonder;  "O 
Tschaikowsky!”  as  Berlioz  was  moved 
to  invoke  von  Weber  at  the  thought  of 
the  clarinet  entrance  in  the  "Der 
Freischuetz"  overture.  It  only  the 
overture  were  without  those  few  final 
orchestral  strokes!  Charpentier’s  suite 
Is  deliberately  picturesque,  scenic.  It 
Is  a good  thing  to  hear  such  music,  to 
revel  in  rhythm  and  color,  to  be  re- 
minded of  Italian  song  as  heard  under 
an  Italian  sky.  The  suite  is  diabolically 
clever:  and  it  is  something  more  than 
this;  for  there  is  imagination,  there  is 
audacity.  Nor  is  Charpentier  here 
merely  a scene-painter:  there  are  pas- 
sages of  charming  detail;  there  are  sud- 
den and  surprising  modulations  that  are 
in  themselves  a radiant  or  haunting 
poem.  There  is  nuance  after  nuance. 
The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
brilliant  throughout  the  evening,  and 
the  various  solo  passages  were  gems  of 
artistry. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hochman. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hochman  gave  his  second 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert*HalI.  There  was  a large  and 
very  applausive  audience.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Rondo.  Op.  51.  No.  2 Beethoven 

Senate,  Op.  130 Schubert 

Theme  and  variations  (by  request).. 

Tschaikowsky 

Melody  (by  request Brahms 

Valse.  Op.  70.  No.  1 Chopin 

Nocturne,  Op.  33.  No.  9 Chopin 

Polonaise.  Op.  40,  No.  1 Chopin 

Etude  Emil  Sauer 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

Mendelssohn-Liszt 

This  concert  does  not  call  for  extend- 
ed comment.  Mr.  Hochman  showed  fine 
and  mu.sical  qualities  in  the  pieces  by 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Whether  the 
latter’s  sonata,  with  the  exception  of 
the  andante,  is  worth  playing  is  another 
question.  The  pianist  repeated  his 
former  success  with  the  variations  by 
Tschaikowsky,  which  gave  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  display  of  his  admirably  de- 
veloped mechanism.  He  again  sang  ef- 
fectively the  melodie  by  Brahms.  In 
the  pieces  by  Chopin  he  shook  confi- 
dence in  his  musical  intelligence.  The 
performance  of  the  waltz— the  posthu- 
mous one  with  the  anticipation  of 
Johann  Strauss— might  pass,  though  it 
was  not  conspicuous  for  daintiness  or 
elegance;  but  the  performance  of  the 
nocturne  and  the  polonaise  was  frankly 
bad.  The  nocturne  was  without  at- 
mosphere. prosaic;  the  polonai.se  was 
taken  at  a ridiculously  fast  pace.  And 
m the  pieces  by  Chopin  there  was 
laulty,  imperfect  rhytlim.  nor  was  there 
always  scrupulou.s  fidelity  to  the  text 
Mr.  Hochman  gave  at  his  last  concert 
a meiporable  performance  of  Schu- 
mann s Fantasia  in  C major,  and  yes- 
terday he  was  often  a pianist  to  be 
I'Cckoncd  with  seriousl.v.  The  wonder 
IS  that  he  could  be  so  unmu.sical.  so 
araateunsh  when  he  came  to-  interpret 
( liopln;  for  his  sins  were  not  merely 
of  omission. 


0 ! Mull  xvliicli  I j-nvc  tlioo 
To  gii.ml  In  Illy  oiinirr  yoHIrci'ii 

I.illle  ilrioi mllig  llioii  e'er  couM’st  Itclinvc  tlici' 
Tims  huscl.v— Imlliigmu*  from  Mum  l■!<';llll 
Monc.  Ik'd,  UK  cry  iiiilumn  Is  emUol 
Tlie  .vidlow  IpiivcH  lleo  from  Mu*  onk  — 

1 Iiave  lost  It  for  ever,  my  apliMulkl 
Orlglmd  jolio. 

What  iviiR  11 I L'lioiy  I was  hnishing 
.My  hair  nhon  Mm  notion  ooemrrod : 

1 know  that  I fell  m.vHelf  hlnshlng 

As  I Mionght.  "How  snpreinely  ahKiird! 
How  they’ll  hammer  on  floor  and  on  table 
.\s  Us  drollery  dawns  on  them — how 

They  will  ipiote  it" 1 wish  I were  able 

'J’o  quote  it  just  now. 


Just  listen  to  the  chatter  in  Buffalo. 
Here  is  Justice  Murphy  in  the  glare  of 
the  llme-llght  and  with  at  least  one 
hand  upraised  toward  heaven.  "I  shall 
issue  a subpoena  for  the  man  who  says 
he  saw  Mrs.  Pennell  drinking  liquor 
from  a flask.  I sliall  issue  a subpoena 
for  the  man  who  took  the  empty  flask 
from  Gyger."  And  why  not  a subpoe- 
na for  the  man  who  made  tho  flask, 
for  the  man  who  made  tho  cork,  for 
the  bottle  washer  and  the  rest  of  ’em? 

And  the  District  Attorney  says:  "’We 
shall  learn  something." 

And  Superintendent  Bull  says:  "We 

shall  lift  the  curtain."  ■ 

And  thus  do  all  the  officials  send  forth 
Jeremiads  after  the  manner  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  New  Y’ork. 


A high-roller  gathers  much  moss, 

Mr.  Marius  Ary  Leblond  laments  the 
decay  of  the  short  story.  "Every  one 
W'ho  looks  at  the  matter  from  the  lit- 
erary, as  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mercial, point  of  view  must  agree  with 
him  that  the  short  story  loses  both 
its  point  and  its  justl.tcation  by  being 
lumped  with  others  by  the  same  au- 
thor and  published  in  a book."  But  is 
Mr.  Leblond  right  in  saying  that  the 
short  story  was  born  of  journalism? 
F.  L.  in  a reply  cites  “'Vi'’andering  Wil- 
lie’s Tale,”  a perfect  pattern  of  short 
stories,  which  owes  nothing  to  journal- 
ism. And  how  about  Fitz  James 
O’Brien’s  "The  Diamond  Lens"? 
(Would  that  some  one  would  trace  the 
life  of  O’Brien  when  he  dwelt  in  Bos- 
ton, would  tell  of  his  haunts  and  com- 
panions.) 

We  know  one  man  who  finds  nothing 
rotten  in  the  idea  of  the  short  story. 
His  name  is  Doyle,  Conan  Doyle,  for  he 
is  to  receive  $108,000  for  twelve  stories; 
at  least  that  is  what  the  publishers  say. 
Will  the  stories  be  worth  it? 


Professor  Ladd’s  remark  that  he  has 
more  respect  for  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  under  the  stress  of  a religious  senti- 
ment, such  as  actuated  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico,  than  when  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  so-called  name  of  Chrlstlanify,  Is 
still  going  the  rounds.  And  what  a 
good  time  the  Mexicans  gave  the  most 
beautiful  youth  chosen  for  the  sacrifice. 
He  wore  gorgeous  clothes  and  jewels, 
and  on  his  ankles  were  the  twenty  gold- 
en bells  of  Tezeatlipoca,  who  had 
brought  music  from  heaven  on  a bridge 
of  whales  and  turtles.  The  youth  was 
taught  the  art  of  flute  playing;  the 
people  fell  down  and  worshiped  him; 
and  four  radiant  maidens  were  given 
him  to  wife.  Thus  he  lived  for  a year 
until  he  was  called  for  by  men  clothed 
in  black  mantles,  with  long  hair  matted 
with  blood,  and  with  mangled  ears,  and 
led  to  the  altar  of  jasper,  and  the  signal 
of  his  sacrifice  given  by  the  drum  of 
serpents’  skins  that  was  so  loud  it 
could  be  heard  eight  miles  away. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Chatterton  Blow  of  this  city..  He  ob- 
jects to  the  word  "booze"  as  a vulgar 
one,  not  fit  for  polite  ears. 

Horace  Walpole.  Byron,  Thackeray 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  In  Lowell’s 
"My  Study  Windows”  you  will  find: 
"With  few  resources  but  to  booze 
around  the  fire."  Landor,  George  Eliot. 
Charles  Reade,  Leslie  Stephen,  Robert 
Southey,  Charles  Kingsley,  Hawthorne 
wrote  "boozing  ” or  "boozy,"  or  "boozi- 
ness," without  a blush,  and  we  find 
Gouverneur  Morris  writing  of  a "tedious 
morning,  a great  dinner,  a boozy  after- 
noon and  dull  evening.  ” It  is  true  that 
no  one  of  these  worthies,  so  far  as  we 
can  now  ascertain,  used  "booze"  as 
synonymous  with  drink,  and  yet  in  the 
18th  century  "peck  and  booze”  meant 
meat  and  drink. 

To  us  "booze”  is  a wonderful  word 
to  the  eye,  the  ear.  the  understanding. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  man  that  is 
overcome  with  booze.  How  dramatic 
the  opening  of  Messinger’s  "New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts"!  Enter  Wellborn  in 
tattered  apparel.  He  asks  Tapwell: 
"No  bouse?  nor  no  tobacco"?  And 
Mr.  Blow  calls  for  civet  and  complains 
of  "coarseness."  Go  to.  Sirrah. 


paintings  by  the  late  Jofi 
man.  which  will  Hike  place  at  the 
American  Art  Galleries.  New  York. 
Tue.sday  evening,  M.'ireh  34.  The  exhi- 
bition will  open  on  March  19.  We  have 
.seen  extracts  from  advance  sheets  of 
"An  estimation  of  John  H.  Twachtman 
and  His  Work.”  which  will  appear  in 
the  April  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  The  w'riler  admits  that 
Mr.  Twachtman  as  a land.scape  painter 
is  “too  modern  to  be  fully  recognized  or 
appreciated  at  present;  but  his  place 
will  be  recognized  in  the  future,  and 
lie  will  one  day  be  a ‘classic,’  to  use  the 
literary  term;  for  the  public  catches 
but  slowly  the  professional  opinion, 

I thougti  in  the  end  the  professional  opin- 
I ion  becomes  the  public  opinion." 

'Phe  w'riter  compares  him  in  originality 
of  observation  to  Thoreau,  and  insists 
that  his  studies  of  "the  more  spectacular 
parts  of  America,”  like  the  Yellowstone 
park  and  Niagara  Falls  "have  the  same 
kind  of  interest  that  notes  on  the 
modern  city  of  New  York  might  have 
if  written  by  Flavbert  or  De  Goncourt. 

"It  seems  idle  as  yet  to  try  to  place 
Twacthman  where  he  should  be  in  rela- 
Ition  to  Corot,  Rousseau  or  Daubighy.  It 
Us  not  the  same  kind  of  painting.  As 
to  Monet  and  Whistler,  whom  he  is  like, 
it  is  too  soon  to  class  him.  What  we 
do  know  is  that  he  was  a great  artist; 
and  we  should  preserve  his  work  in  mu- 
seums,  where  it  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  danger  of  fire  and  careless  band- 
ling,  that  we  may  show  that  we  had  at 
this  time  high  art  and  respected  it. 

The  Metropolit.an  Opera  House 
Compan.v  will  begin  a season  of 
two  weeks  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  Monday  night,  March  23. 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  will  open  at 
the  bo8:  office  of  tho  Boston  Theatre  to- 
morrow morning  at  9 o’clock,  and  will 
continue  daily  until  6 P.  M.  This  sale 
is  for  the  first  week  only. 

Tlie  repertory  of  tlie  first  week  is  un-  ' 
usually  attractive.  Let  us  consider  it  : 
in  the  order  of  performances.  1 

I The  all-too-short  season  will  open  ! 
I with  a double  bill;  "The  Daughter  of  i 
the  Regiment,"  by  Donizetti,  and  "Pag-  ! 
liacci,"  by  Leoncavallo.  j 

“The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.” 

Sombrlch 

I.a  Marquise Van  Canteren 

Salignac 

Glllhert 

llmtensius  DufrlcUe 

Mr.  Flon  will  conduct. 

Donizetti’s  most  delightful  opera  has 
not  been  heard  here  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  a novelty  to  the  j'ounger  gen- 
eration of  opera-goers.  Written  for  the 
I Opera  Comique,  Paris,  it  was  produced  : 
Feb.  11,  1840,  and  in  the  Italian  version  i 
it  soon  made  its  triumphant  way  over! 
Europe.  Look  over  the  old  music  sung  | 
by  our  mothers  and  aunts  in  the  60s,  ! 
and  you  will  find  title  pages  cn  which 
Jenny  Lind  or  Sontag  is  weaving  a flag  ' 
or  ^ beating  a drum,  and  singing: 

"France,  I adore  thee!"  The  part  of 
Marie  was  first  sung  in  the  United 
States  by  a Frenchwoman  from  New 
Orleans,  named  Calve,  wdio  was  a fav- 
lorite  North  and  South.  (She  died,  very 
old,  only  a few  years  ago.)  But  Alboni, 
the  great  contralto,  who  tried  during 
her  career  to  sing  tenor  and  baritone  as 
well  as  soprano  parts,  was  the  first 
to  make  the  opera  the  talk  of  the  town 
> in  Northern  cities.  The  stout  Parepa  es- 
sayed to  be  coquettish  as  Marie  in  Bos- 
ton (Jan.  15,  1872),  with  Tom  Karl  and 
Aynsley  Coolt.  The  year  before,  Marie 
Leon  Duval  appeared  here  with  Brig- 
noli  and  Ronconi;  Marimon  was  the 
’ Marie  in  1879  with  Runcio  and  Del  Pu- 
ente; Zelie  de  Lussan  beat  the  drum  in 
ISSS;  and  in  1889  the  three  leading  char- 
acters were  taken  by  Houise  Natalie, 
Castle  and  Knight  (March  7).  and  by 
Pauline  L’AIIemand,  Baxter  and  W.  H. 
Clark  (Jan.  11). 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  in 
rhyme  by  Francis  S.  Saltus,  as  follows: 
Marie’s  a sweet  and  charming  vivandiere. 

Whose  cognac  sla.v9  more  soldiers  than  the  foe: 

She  warhies  rataplans  that  hit  tho  do,  | 

,\nd  wears  a kept  on  her  yaller  hair. 

A quaint  old  Marquise  comes  and  doth  do  ■ 
dare  | 

That  she’s  tier  aunt,  and  forces  her  to  go  { 
And  live  with  her  in  a remote  chateau. 

While  millions  fall  to  .Marietta’s  share. 

.She  idnes  away  until  her  lover  comes. 

And  all  the  regiment  with  fifes  and  drums. 

I-And  Marie’s  fate  is  altered  in  a trice. 
jiShe  marries  happily  and  alt  goes  well, 

!The  curtain  falls  on  a triumphant  yell, 

•And  half  the  audience  makes  a dive  for  spice. 

There  will  ’be  much  curiosity  to  sec 
Sembrich  as  Marie.  Gilibert  is  always  au 
admirable  comedian  as  well  as  singe- 
and  ills  Sulpice  has  been  liighly  praised. 


“Pagliacci.” 


All  collectors  of  pictures,  all  lovers  of 
art  sho«Id  he  interested  in  the  sale  of 


C’a  nlo 
Tonio 
rojipc 
Silvio, 
Neddu 


Alvarez 

Sooltl 

Itch.; 

Dedory 

.Frhzl  Sclieff 


/ 


I slio  fii  Jt  Ip^rned  to  simr  tTiTHo,, 

And  I>;ono»-a  Is  somethin^ 

soprano  wifh  ,,  "’f  “1"K  more  tliai 
The  wealth' Of  «"‘l  ‘hrllle 


would 

are  made‘1o!^ay  "do  “'^>1 

llshed  himself  (irmly  here^'^'^*’  establ 


last  season 


Alvarez  sanj?  the  tragic  part  of  Canio 
for  the  first  time  this  season  at  New 
York.  Wa.s  he  spurred  to  it  by  the  fact 
that  Jean  de  Reszke  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance as  the  poor,  deceived  mounte- 
bank at  the  Paris  Opera,  the  scene  of 
so  many  of  Alvarez's  triumphs?  It  Is  a 
part  that  would  tempt  any  tenor  of 
dramatic  instinct,  Scotti's  Impersona- 
tion of  the  malicious  Tonlo  is  known  to 
us  as  a carefully  studied  piece  of  work 
oiiii  the  part  of  Nedda  is  well  suited  to 
the  capricious  and  bustling  Fritzl  Scheff,  Jean 

who  soon  after  her  return  to  Europe  last  Zacherle  Alvarez 

year,  decided  to  marry  one  of  her  ad-  Oherthal  Heszke 

mlrers.  "Pagliacci”  will  be  conducted  ' Journet 

by  Mr,  Manclnelll.  .Jonas  Ears 

'lutblesen  Dpolery 

Tuesday:  “Lohengrin,”  8 P.  M,  I I'ldes  Sehumann-iieink 

iUerta  Murllly 

Meyerbeer’s  celebrated  opera  has  not 


structed  in  the  shape  of  a little  theatre. 
She  held  this  in  her  lap;  she  raised  the 
curtain,  announced  a ballet,  and  danced 
with  two  lingers  the  steps— not  only  her 
steps,  but  those  of  dancers  who  had 
preceded  her  and  acted  as  substitutes. 
Truly  an  edifying  ending  to  a spectacu- 


ill  t “♦  * 

of  the  cast.  Mr  Mancl°  m°  in  the  burlesque  "encyclopaedia  Bri 

duct.  ■ will  con-  tannica."  Mr.  George  Alexander,  play- 

actor and  manager,  is  represented  as 
writing  the  following  "testimonial;” 
"Four  volumes  make  a perfect  press  for 
trousers.” 


Friday,  8 P.  M. 

"LE  pnorriETE.  ” 


Fl«a  Nord  Icn 

Ortrud  ScUumann-Hclnk 


They  were  talking  at  the  Porphyry 
about  cocktails,  and  finally  there  was 
discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
word.  Various  legend.s  were  recited,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  were  summarily  dis- 
posed of,  tor  the  dates  of  the  alleged 
origin  were  much  later  than  the  appear- 


I/)hcngrlD  Anthes  y®ars.  I believe  ^f  the  word. 

The  King o Boston  was  Washington  Irving  in  his 

Frodprick  I51«pbam  ^ when  Lagrange.  Hensler, 

Xbc  l-lernld Miieblma 

Georg  Anthes  will  then 


make  his  i 


Salvianl  and  Amodio  were  the  chief 
‘lingers.  Among  the  later  performances 


first  appearance  in  Boston.  He  was  for  I Vafi'erlf 

... V.—  nahena.  Stagno.  Guadgnlnl)  and  April 

8.  1885  (Brandt,  Martinez,  Schott,  Stau- 
digl).  The  opera  admits  of  sumptuous 
mounting,  and  there  are  pages  of  great 
dramatic  strength.  The  part  of  Fides 


some  years  the  heroic  tenor  at  the  Dres- 
den Opera  House,  and  his  determination 
to  Join  Mr.  Grau's  forces  cast  a gloom 
over  the  music  lovers  of  that  city.  The 
Court  was  vexed  by  Anthes's  violation 
of  contract:  for  the  tenor,  tempted  by 
American  dollar.^;,  left  as  uncere- 
moniously as  did  Emil  Fischer,  who  was 
the  leading  bass  at  the  same  opera 
house  in  the  early  eighties.  Anthes 
has  been  treated  respectfully  by  the 
critics  in  New  Y'ork.  He  is  said  to  be 
an  earnest,  honest  singer,  who  has 
an  unusual  advantage  over  his  German 
brethren:  he  generally  sings  in  tune. 
Nordica  is  still  a tower  of  strength  In 
the  Metropolitan  company,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  cast  are  well- 
known  in  their  respective  parts.  Mr. 

^ Alfred  Hertz,  the  conductor,  is  new  to 
: us.  He  came  from  Breslau  and  has 
ilbeen  applauded  unanimou.sly  in  New 
York,  from  w*hich  it  would  seem  that 
the  ghost  of  Anton  Seidl  Is  at  last  at 
rest. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  1.45. 

"DIE  MEISTERSI.N’GER." 

Bans  Sachs Van  Rooy 

.Gadskl 


Kva 

Ma^daMnc  Schumann-IIeink 

Walthor  Burgstaller 

Becktnessec  Blapl.am 

Blass 

Kortner  Muelilniann 

Reiss 

The  revival  of  this  opera  will  please 
nany  who  have  been  taught  to  believe 
liat  ii  is  a comedy  of  irresistible  humor. 

Others  endure  the  libretto  for  the  sakf 
' of  the  charming  music.  Gadski  is  divid 
Ing  the  Wagnerian  parts  this  season  a; 

1 well  as  making  incursions  into  Italiai 
i territory.  Mr.  Van  Rooy’s  abilities  a; 
j a singer  are  held  here  in  high  respect 
I save  when  ho  tries  to  be  too  impressive. 
! ! Mr.  Reiss  is  an  actor  of  uncommon 
i abilities.  Mr.  Burgstaller  will  make  his 
He  is  a young  tenor 


Is  one  that  will  call  out  the  strength 
of  Schumann-Helnk's  art,  and  the  scene 
in  which  she  denies  Jean  as  her  son  is 
still  one  of  the  greatest  scenes  In  all 
opera.  Mr.  Floh  W’ill  conuuci. 

Saturday  Matinee,  2 P.  M. 

PUCCINI'S  "LA  BOHEME.” 



Scheff 

Miircello  Canipannrl 

Schaunard  Gilibert 

Colllne  Jouruet 

Benoit  and  Alolndoro Dufricbe 

Parplgnol  Vannl 

Sembrich  and  De  March!  will  appear 

here  for  the  first  time  as  the  grisette 
and  her  adorer.  When  Mr.  Ellis  brought 
this  opera  out  wMth  Melba,  it  made  an 
instantaneous  hit,  and  no  wonder;  for 
the.  comedy  is  entertaining,  there  is  a 
vein  of  true  pathos  that  ends  in  tragedy, 
and  the  music  is  eminently  tuneful  and 
expressfl'e.  The  cast  throughout  Is  an 
exceptionally  strong  one.  Inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  to  hear  Puccini’s  "Tosca” 
this  season,  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
ultra-modern  Italian  school  is  repre- 
sented by  such  an  effective  work.  Mr. 
Manclnelli  will  conduct. 


Saturday,  7.30  P.  M. 

"DIE  W’AUKUERE.” 

Brnennhllde  Nordica 

Frlcka'*'^  . .'■Scliumauii^e\n^^ 
Slegmund”.’.’’. ' Burgstaller 

Wotan  

Bunding  Elmblad 

And  the  other  Valkyrs  will  be  im- 
personated by  Mmes.  Van  Cauteren, 
Bauermeister.  Schumann-Helnk.  Hom- 
er, Scheff,  Marilly,  Seygard.  Bridewell. 


first  appearance.  He  is  a young  tenor  Hertz  will  conduct.  Burgstaller' s 

who  before  his  arrival  in  this  country  .j^iu  of  course  be  new.  Em- 


'.vas  known  chiefly  by  his  singing  at 


blad  was  some  years  ago  a member  of 


Bayreuth.  He.  too,  is  said  to  sing  In  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
iiino,  and  his  youth  and  spontaneity  have  ^ vt-hen  it  was  aggressively  German, 
been  fully  recognized  in  New  York.  Mr.  ^ far-down-in-lhe-cellar 

Hertz  wUl  conduct.  , 

voice. 

Wednesdav,  8 P.  M.  All  in  all.  an  unusually  promising  rep- 

ertory, catholic  in  selection,  excellent  in 

"L.^  TRAVIATA." 

Alfredo  Danl 

Germont  kcotti 


‘Knicker- 
bocker’s History  of  New  York”  (1801») 
wrote  the  sentence;  "They  lay  claim 
to  be  the  first  inventors  of  those  recon- 
dite beverages,  cock-tall,  stone-fence, 
and  sherry  cobbler," 

One  of  the  group  said  that  there  was 
an  allusion  to  "cocktails”  in  "Tom 
Brown”:  “Bill,  the  half-hour  hasn’t 

struck.  Here,  b-.l.  drink  some  cock- 
tail.” But  the  Antiquarian  answered 
with  a show  of  diffidence,  which  de- 
ceived no  one.  that  cocktail  in  some 
English  counties  means  “fresh  and 
foaming”  and  is  applied  only  to  beer. 

Another  referred  to  the  sentence  in 
Thackeray’s  "Newcomes”:  “Such  a sel- 
fish, insolent  coxcomb  as  that,  such  a 
cocktail”;  and  said:  “I  suppose  cock- 
tail here  means  coward,  a man  that 
shows  the  white  feather.”  But  Dr. 
Murray’s  Colossal  Dictionary  explains 
this  particular  allusion  and  defines 
“cocktail”  as  “A  person  assuming  the 
position  of  a gentleman,  but  deficient  in 
thorough  gentlemanly  breeding.” 

And  cock- tail  has  other  meanings;  as 
a cock-tail,  a horse  of  racing  stamp  and 
qualities,  but  decidedly  not  thorough- 
bred. from  a known  stain  in  his  paren- 
tage. This  epithet  was  given  because 
hunters  and  stage-coacfl  horae.s,  the 
tails  of  which  were  generally  shortened 
in  this  way,  were  not  as  a rule 
thorough-breds.  Hence  the  figurative 
expression,  net  in  good  form,  low  bred, 
as  in  this  sentence;  "To  breed  tame 
fowls  and  then  blow  them  away  from 
the  end  of  their  guns  is  snobbish  and 
cock-tail.” 

Then  there  is  the  cock-tail,  “a  bra- 
chelytrous  beetle,  which  ’cocks  up'  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  when  irri- 
tated; the  Devil's  Coach-horse.” 

In  English  slang  a cocktail  is  a cow- 
ard. and  in  the  English  army  slang 
“cocktail”  is  unsolaierlike,  anything 
unworthy  of  the  regular  army.  At  one 
time  the  Volunteer  auxiliafies  were  de- 
scribed as  "such  a cock-tailed  crew.” 

Some  time  ago  a little  book,  “The 
Cocktail  Book,”  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton. The  sub-title  is  ”A  Sideboard 
Manual  for  Gentlemen.”  whereas  it 
should  be  "Or  the  Way  to  the  Pit.” 
There  is  a preface,  a story  of  how  the 
cock-tail  came  by  its  name;  but  the 
tale  is  pure  fiction. 


the  only  Orders  to  which  any  real  value 
attaches  are  the  Cross  of  the  Military 
Branch  of  the  Legion  d’Hmneur  and 
the  Medaille  Mllitaire.  In^S^th  cases 
the  distinction  is  bestowed  oiH,v  for  real 
services  on  the  field  of  battle.' ' 

yn  C / '7.  ( 3 , 

FieSTAPPEAREEHERE 
OE  LWiiLER,  P1ANI81 

Mr.  Leopold  Winkler  gave  his  first  re- 
cital in  Boston  last  evening  in  Stelnert 
Hail.  His  program  was  as  follows: 

Sonata,  op.  57,  F minor Beethoven 

‘he  Kvenlng Schimiann 

Message Schubert- Liszt 

At  the  Spring .loseffv 

Air  and  variations Handel 

To  a Water  Lily McDon-ell 

Ithapsodle  Hongrolse.  No.  0 Liszt 

I'antaslc,  F minor Chopin 

Gavotte  Silas 

Marche  Mllltalrc Schnhert’-Tiin.sslg 

Arthur  Symons  elaborated  an  idea  of 
Poe  when  he  explained  the  statement 
that  there  could  not  be  a great  and 
long  poem  by  saying  that  what  are 
known  as  such  are  merely  poetic  epi- 
sodes separated  by  long  stretches  of 
prose.  This  might  be  said  of  long  and 
formidable  symphonies,  sonatas,  fan- 
tasies. Mr.  Winkler’s  program  was  not 
the  conventional  one  chosen  by  a pian- 
ist who  makes  his  first  appearance  in 
a town.  It  was  not  made  up  exclusive- 
ly of  war-horses.  While  it  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  technical  pro- 
ficiency, it  was  modest  rather  than 
arrogant,  and  the  choice  of  several 
email  pieces  was  an  agreeable  depart- 
ure from  the  beaten  path. 

These  pieces  played  with  consummate 
art  and  with  vitalizing  Individuality 
might  well  give  pleasure;  but  Mr.  Wink- 
ler, if  I may  judge  from  his  performance 
last  night,  is  essentially  matter-of-fact. 
His  technic  is  not  impre.sslve,  and  his 
fluency  is  not  convincing.  He  plays  in 
an  honest,  plodding  way  pieces  which 
he  has  practised  in  tread-mill  fashion. 
He  is  not  emotional,  he  is  not  spectacu- 
lar. He  has  not  even  attractive  vices. 
Like  a conscientious  tradesman  he  tries 
to  give  jmu  good  weight  and  fair  meas- 
ure, and  as  he  ties  up  the  parcel  he 
makes  unobjectionable  remarks  about 
the  weather.  But  the  tradesman  gives 
you  sometliing  you  really  need,  and, 
however  kindly  disposed  you  may  be 
toward  Mr.  Winkler,  you  can  live  com- 
fortably without  hearing  commonplace 
piano  playing.  For  it  cannot  too  often 
be  repeated  that  a performance  without 
sentiment,  without  personal  appeal.  Is 
merely  mechanism,  and  when  the 
mechanism  Is  not  of  the  highest  order,  j 
what  is  there  left  for  admiration  or 
praise  ? 

We  smile  at  those  who  smile  upon  us;  we 
are  gracious  to  those  who  pay  their  court  to 
us;  we  naturally  acquire  confidence  and  ease 
when  all  goes  well  with  us,  when  we  are  en- 
couraged by  the  hlaudlshmcnts  of  fortune,  and 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  A whole  street 
bowing  regularly  to  a man  every  time  he  rides 
out  may  teach  him  how  to  pull  off  his  hat  In 
return,  without  supposing  a particular  genius 
for  bowing  (more  than  for  governing,  or  any- 
thing else)  born  in  the  family.  It  has  been 
observed  that  persons  who  sit  for  their  pictures 
improve  tlie  character  of  their  countenances 
from  the  desire  they  have  to  procure  the  most 
favorable  representation  of  themselves. 


Vk  e'v. 


f,  5 3 


The  Doctor Gilibert 

Violetta  Sembrich 

Sembrlch's  Violetta  is  one  of  her  most 
striking  Impersonations.  In  purely  lyric 
passage.^,  in  brilliance  of  bravura,  in 
simple  pathos,  she  maintains  the  tradi- 


Mr.  Spreckert.  on  trial  at  Seattle  for 
murder.  Is  an  astrologer  and  unusually 
fussy  in  his  choice  of  a jury.  He  re- 
fuses to  let  any  man  serve  who  was 
born  under  Cancer.  Scorpio  or  Pisces; 
nor  would  he  accept  any  one  born  be- 
Miss  Mathilde  Verne,  a pianist  now  June  21  and  July  22.  Any  man 

playing  in  London,  was  originally  known  born  between  Oct.  23  and  Nov.  22  Is 
as  Mathilde  Vurm.  The  Vurm.  even  unsympathetic  and  unfeeling.  L*p  to 
when  a pianist,  will  turn.  this  we  agreed  with  him  and  applauded 

We  spoke  a littia  while  ago  about  the  prudence.  But  he  adds;  ’’With  those 

born  between  Feb.  19  and  March  21 


exquisite  dancing  of  Kate  Vaughan,  who 


tions  of  the  grand  school,  which  will,  died  Johannesburg.  Yet  she  took  no 


las.  s'ic.ii  be  only  traditions.  Mr.  Dani 
I^  a youcg  Italian,  a lyric  tenor,  who 
will  mako  his  first  appearance  here. 
-Ur.  Manclnelli  will  conduct. 

Thursday,  8 P.  M. 

”IL  TROVATORB.” 

.'’anrico  De  Mnrehi 

Count  di  Luna Campanarl 

Ferrando  Journet 

Tz'ou  ’ra  Nordica 

Azueena  Homer 

it  is  a pleasure  to  read  the  an- 
■ nou,-, cement  of  ”11  Trovatore,”  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  works  ever  prep.ared 
for  the  operatic  stage.  'The  cast  is  a 
strong  one.  Nordica  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  precepts  of  the  Italian 
• school,  and  there  are  few  women  now 
f on  the  stage  who  can  -rival  her  as 
■Leonora  or  Aida.  Not  long  ago  a New 
York  critic  applauded  her  colorature 
and  gave  as  a reason  for  its  excellence 
her  study  of  Wagner.  Say  rather  that 
sire  sings  Wagne-  so  well,  because 


pleasure  in  her  golden  days.  She  said 
of  her  dancing;  "I  never  enjoy  it,  and 
I have  never  enjoyed  it.  I cannot  re- 
member the  day  when  I did  not  h.ate  to 
hear  the  band  strike  up  the  notes,  and  it 
was  time  for  me  to  begin.  I hope  I 


argument  ajid  advice  will  also  be  use- 
less.” Here  we  v/ere  obliged  to  part 
company  with  Mr.  Spreckert. 


Every  now  and 
some  Frenchman 
Academic  Palms, 
suppose  that  the 


then  you  read  of 
who  receives  the 
and  you  naturally 

, ....  — - honor  is  a reward 

did  not  show  it,  but  the  task  of  dancing  substantial  service.  But  are 

bored  me  to  extinction.  Yet  1 always 
wanted  to  be  a dancer.” 

How  different  the'  .spirit  o£  Marie 
Madeleine  Guimard,  the  great  dancer, 
who.  they  say,  postponed  growing  old; 
tor  she  had  her  portrait  taken  at  the 
age  of  20,  placed  the  picture  on 
dressing  table  by  the  side  of  a looking 

glass,  and  painted  herself  up  to  it  every  Palmes  Academiques  were 

morning  until  she  wa.s  60.  When  she 
was  70  she  loved  to  hear  of  her  triumphs. 


the  petty  officials  and  wineshop  keep- 
ers and  village  mayors  any  more  illus- 
trious or  virtuous  than  their  un- 
decorated neighbors?  We  read  lately  a 
sour  attack  on  the  throwing  of  these 
palms  broadcast.  "In  the  days  of  the 
Second  Empire  there  was  a keener,  a 
more  delicate  sense  of  the  fitness  of 


Learned  professors  are  still  shrieking 
against  the  violence  and  danger  of  foot- 
ball exercise,  and  now  Miss  Lucille  Hill 
of  Wellesley — not  the  singer — sends  out 
what  is  described  as  a warning  note 
concerning  the  pernicious  effects  of 
basketball  on  health  and  beauty. 
Months  ago  we  insisted  on  jack-straws 
as  the  game  of  games,  just  as  we  point- 
ed out  that  the  New  England  farmer 
will  not  be  prosperous  until  he  raises 
herons  for  the  market.  Backgammon 
has  Its  advantages,  but  the  wrist  may 
be  injured  seriously  by  the  violence  of 
the  throw.  The  game  of  jackstraws 
tests  the  brin  and  the  nerve;  it 
teaches  coolness  and  discrimination. 
A game  for  the  young  as  well  as  heroes, 
and  one  positively  without  risk  to  life 
or  limb. 


and  she  was  even  persuaded  to  show 
some  ballet-steps  to  those  who  had  never 
seen  her,  on  condition  that  the  curtain 
should  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  her 
waist,  so  that  the  spectators  should  see 
only  her  legs,  which  had  preserved  their 

youthful  firmness  and  grace.  And  j ^^^^i^ks-makers.  trick  out  their 

she  was  too  weak  thus  to  give  delight,  ribbon.  • • • 

the  old  woman  had  a playUnng  1 


strictly  confined  to  the  class  for  which 
they  were  intended— the  Professors  of 
lycees  and  colleges  and  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. We  have  long  since  got  beyond 
that,  and  now  every  manner  of  person, 
from  actors  (who  are  not  supposed  to 
be  wanting  in  self-appreciation)  to 


Another  one  of  Mark  Twain’s  original 
“Innocents  Abroad"  ts  dead.  There  were 
as  many  thou.sands  in  that  party  as  in 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

King  Edward  will  be  fonder  of  us  than 
ever.  Forty-five  gallons  of  first  class 
Kentucky  bourbon  are  on  their  way  to 
him.  Whisky  is  thicker  than  water. 


Mrs.  Baker,  the  landlady  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  in  the  Saranac  region, 
gossips  about  her  lodger:  "Personally, 
he  was,  like  all  writers.  I think,  per- 
fectly charming.”  And  why  should 
not  writers  be  perfectly  charming?  They 
are  beset  with  flattering  offers  from 
publishers,  pointed  out  in  the  street, 
roaring  and  shaking  the  mane  in  the 
parlors  of  the  rich  and  fashinable. 


of  frio 

ckoSpivnd  (fllBiSr  Invitations,  onvfoil  liy 
IG  grossly  Comtnorolal  and  viilK.iiIy 
nrcessful.  Yos,  they  art- flinrnilngovery- 
Ihore  InU  at  home.  Their  tvlvcs  say 
lOlr  llter.ary  hushitmls  are  Irrltalilo  and 
'cvish.  The  husbands  answer,  they  arc 
It  fully  appreciated  and  they  maUe  un- 
umpllmentary  allusions  to  the  niatlnp: 

• the  eagle  and  the  wren.  Nor  should 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  women 
jrn  for  the  appreciation  of  the  hus- 
inds  of  other  women. 

Dedham,  March  16,  1903. 
dltor  of  Talk  of  tlie  Day: 

My  Impression  1s  that  the  word  "coek- 
dl”  is  of  Mexican  origin.  In  Mexico 
.tlque,  a kind  of  liquod  obatined  from 
le  cactus.  Is  the  national  tipple.  The  Az- 
ic  word  for  pulque  is  pronounced  "oc- 
il."  and  the  soldiers  under  General 
X)tt  in  the  Mexican  War  corrupted 
jctel”  into  “cocktail”  and  brought  it 
ick  to  this  country. 

HUNTINGTON  SMYTIIE.  ■ 

As  the  boy  said,  we  didn’t  come  here 
. be  guyed.  Mr.  Smythe,  we  quoted 
csterday  a sentence  of  Washington 
•vlng  (1809),  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
lystery  attending  the  origin  of  the 
ord  “cocktail,”  and  although  the  only 
ook  now  near  us  is  Zachary  Bogan’s 
Archaeologac  Atticae”  it  is  our  im- 
resslon  that  the  Mexican  War  was  af- 
>r  1809. 

Your  derivation  reminds  us  of  an- 
ther derivation  from  a Mexican  source, 
ulque  was  discovered  by  one  of  Monte- 
aman’s nobles,  who  sent  it  to  the  mon- 
rch  by  his  daughter  Octel,  She  found 
lontezuma  in  one  of  his  celebrated 
alls.  He  tasted  the  pulque,  smiled  on 
he  maiden  and  tossed  down  the  drink, 
diich  pleased  him  mightily,  so  that  he 
joked  again  on  Octel  and  took  her  as 
iT.ife,  From  that  day  to  this,  Mexicans 
Iways  smile  on  each  other  before  swal- 
Dwlng  pulque.  American  soldiers  ob- 
erved  this  during  the  Mexican  War, 
.nd  brought  the  practise  home.  Hence 
he  expression  “to  take  a smile.” 

'The  Wife  Sealers,”  by  Louis  C.  Alex- 
inder,  is  not  an  ordinary  novel.  The 
haracters  are  not  commonplace:  they 
lo  not  talk  in  routine  phrases,  nor  does 
he  author  describe  life  and  manners  in 
in  absurdly  simple  fashion.  His  waiter 
loes  not  bring  in  drinks,  but  appears 
vith  “a  trayful  of  the  ordered  humidi- 
;ies  and  accessories.”  News  is  alluded 
:o  as  the  “morning’s  announcements, 
promulgated  by  a news  agency.”  Here 
s a sample  of  the  light  and  airy  dia- 
logue: “Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  don’t 
imooth  out  that  withered  walnut  coun- 
tenance of  yours  and  conform  it  to  the 
beaming  warmth  of  my  perorating  ob- 
servations, I shall  give  you  a loving 
hug  in  which  your  ribs  shall  become 
like  unto  the  bandbox  whereon  a pile- 
driver  falleth.”  There  is  plenty  of  inci- 
dent. Thus,  a man  with  singularly  long 
arms  stretches  forth  a hand  from  the 
platform,  draws  up  with  it  a would-be 
murderer  by  the  throat  and  squeezes 
until  he  holds  a corpse  which  he  flings 
gaily  to  the  admiring  police.  No  ar- 
rest. 

Washington.  March  13,  1903. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I quote:  “No,  Mr.  Gauss,  The  O Brien 
will  not  have  a 'passing  glimpse  of  the 
Paris  grisette,  for  she  passed  away  years 
ago.”  A cause,  palpably,  if  not  for 
cancelling  one’s  bookings,  at  least  for 
leaving  Paris  off  the  map,  unless  (sav- 
ing thought)  the  grisette  may  have  her 
adequate  successor.  For  The  O’Brien’s 
sake  let  us  hope  it  to  be  true  that  the 
sprightly  step,  the  buoyant  carriage, 
the  slight  figure  and  pretty  feet,  the 
sunny  atmosphere,  the  “allure  have 
not  passed  from  Parisian  boulevards. 
For  the  Sedentary  Traveler  the  gris- 
ette still  lives;  she  is  immortal.  I ap- 
peal to  that  Active  Traveler.  W.  S.  N. 
of  the  City  of  Peace,  to  say  if  five 
months  abroad  is  adequate  even  to  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  sociological 
1 proi^ition  herein  sugggite^. 


Iiliig  dong,  lilns  iloiig.^y 

And  reddish  Imnd  uiHin  the  hell? 

Ulng  ilmiB,  ding  dong  the  bell. 


Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  rashly  said  that 
Robert  Browning  is  never  dramatical. 

The  American  Quarterly  answered 
that  “I’lppa  Passes”  is  a favorite  play 
with  clubs  in  Boston;  that  Mr.  George 
Riddle  has  never  given  anything  which 
so  moved  his  audience  as  “The  Blot  in 
the  ’Scutcheon;”  that  a performance 
of  “The  Return  of  the  Druses.”  under 
tlie  auspices  of  the  Boston  Browning 
Society,  “proved  to  be  greatly  interest- 
ing to  a mixed  audience.” 

This  moves  the  New  Y’ork  Evening 
Post  to  exclaim  in  a fine  burst  of  pa- 
rochial envy:  “To  be  dramatical,  then, 
is  to  be  actable  as  an  occasional  experi- 
ment, to  be  presentable  before  Boston 
clubs,  and  to  be  recltablo  'under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Browning  So- 
ciety.’ ” 

How  New  Y^ork  wriggles  at  the 
thought  of  Boston’s  preeminence  in  all 
that  pertains  to  Browning!  Boston  and 
Browning,  one  and  Inseparable!  By  the 
way,  what  has  become  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Boston  Browning  Society  to 
change  the  name  of  the  city  to  Brown- 
ingville? 

Deep-thinkers  are  much  exercised  over 
! the  Burdick  mystery,  and  explanations 
I are  many  and  curious.  A person  of 
sound  principles  assured  us  yesterday 
that  the  murder  was  committed  by  a 
revengeful  man  dressed  as  a woman.  A 
reader  of  Marc  Andre  Raffalovich  re- 
callfed  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1811,  the 
murder  of  Winckelmann  by  the  cook 
Arcangeli,  the  suicide  of  the  poet 
Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes.  And  so  every 
one  has  his  little  say. 


:iiVs,' "Tliere  "'W'ere  seviir  sf  Td  me 
liiilF  of  the  Blessed  namnzi  l.  N»r  1 
should  wo  forget  the  seven  churehe,=!  In  I 
.\siii,  the  seven  heads  of  the  dni^Jn  i"  ! 
Revelation,  the  seven  angels  with  si  ven 
vials;  and  does  nol  man  change  every 
atom  of  his  body  In  seven  years? 


Mr.  Arthur' R.  Pennell  h Jusi  now  at 
a great  disadvantage.  The  d'-ad.  like 
the  absent,  are  alv/ays  wrong. 


We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  George  R. 
Sims  In  a state  of  moral  Indignation,  and 
wo  regret  that  we  cannot  see  him  In 
the  act  of  writing  about  the  Beautiful 
and  the  True.  Here  he  Is  pitching  into 
the  newspapers  for  “Hinging  around” 
the  Princess  of  Saxony  a “halo  of 
romance”— which  lo  us  Is  merely  a 
nimble  feat,  like  throwing  a boomer- 
ang or  a lasso,  and  shows  the  power  of 
the  Press.  ”Zola,  with  his  naturalism, 
made  for  good,  De  Maupassant,  with 
his  romance,  made  for  evil.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Saxony,  as  a modern  press  hero- 
ine, is  as  injurious  to  morality  as  Dick 
Tui'pln  and  Jack  Sheppard,  as  heroes, 
were  in  the  old  days  to  honesty.  Al- 
ready into  a girl’s  Confession  Book  the 
Royal  adulteress  has  found  her  way 
as  ’My  favourite  heroine  in  real  life.’  ” 


Charles  T.amb  admired  the  springy 
motion  In  Hester’s  gait.  Did  Hester 
wear  rubber  heels? 

The  Era  (London)  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  operatic  siar  in  France. 
His  name  Is  J'lugene  Sizes,  and  he  will 
soon  appear  at  the  Opera-Comlque  as 
Don  Jose. 

Discovery?  But  this  Eugene  Sizes 
was  here  as  a member  of  Mr.  Gran  s 
company  in  1901,  and  made  his  debut  in 
Boston  as  de  Nevers  (April  2)  with  some 
success.  As  Mercutio  he  was  distin- 
guished by  vocal  wobble  and  false  in- 
tonation, Now  he  is  a tenor,  or  rather 
a boosted-up  baritone.  He  took  first 
prize  at  the  Paris  Con.servatory  In  1896, 
and  he  liad  sung  at  the  Opera  before  he 
came  to  this  country.  A late  discovery 
for  the  Era. 


We  hear  with  suspicion  the  report  that 
the  late  Mary  Ellen  Joseph  West,  a 
colored  woman,  was  well  acquainted  in 
her  childhood  with  General  George 
Washington,  for  nothing  is  said  con- 
cerning her  use  or  avoidance  of  to- 
bacco. 


A man  went  into  the  Waldorf  at  New 
York  and  started  in  to  hug  women  with- 
out any  marked  display  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  observers  and  the  reporters 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  had,  and 
probably  still  has,  “a  noticeably  large 
head.”  But  what  had  the  head  to  do 
with  it?  The  precise  length,  curve  and 
grasping  power  of  his  arms  would  be 
much  more  to  the  purpose. 


There  is  a General  Passerieu  in  France 
j who  has  issued  a circular  to  his  subor- 
! dlnates.  Pie  suggests  that  the  men  who 
i drink  too  much  should  be  treated  as 
npr'snns  suffering  from  sickness.  He 
Recommends  that  they  should  be  kept 
Roart  in  a room  contiguous  to  the 
giiird  room,  where  they  may  be  treated 
by  th  regimental  doctors  ^nd  bro^ught 
hLk  to  sobriety.  If  this  remedy  should 
blVeffeRtlve  the  general  suggests 
other  pains  and  penalties,  and  the 
RoldRei’  may  finally  be  brought  before 
I Council  of  War  and  sentenced  as  a 
1 confirmed  drunkard.  , n'X 

cv  ■ tr  . < ^ / 

the  young  man  at  last  reached  home, 
When  the  young  mau  at  last  reached  home. 
He  grasped  with  both  hands  his  old  skull. 
Crammed  with  all  science  as  a tome! 

Skull, 

KIch  skull. 

Ho  you  hear  madness  with  Its  yell 
Aoflj^reddlsh  hand  upon  th2  bell? 


G.  S.  asks  us  the  origin  of  the 
“seventh-son  superstition.”  The  super- 
stition is  centuries  old  that  the  seventh 
son  of  the  seventh  son  is  a born  physi- 
cian, who  has  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  curing  all  disorders,  and 
sometimes  the  faculty  of  curing  by  the 
mere  touch.  In  some  places,  as  in 
Yorkshire,  It  was  believed  that  It  a wo- 
man had  seven  boys  in  .succession,  the 
last  would  be  surely  successful  if  he 
were  bred  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 

The  gypsies  believe  that  the  last  of 
seven  daughters  born  in  succession, 

I without  a boy  coming  into  the  series, 
can  see  hidden  trea.sures  and  spirits. 
Such  a woman  is,  of  course,  a treasure,  a 
very  mascot,  and  in  1833  Danku  Niculai, 
the  leader  of  the  Kukaya  tribe,  offered 
Pale  Boslie  100  ducats  if  she  would  per- 
suade her  seventh  daughter  to  marry 
him. 

In  France  the  seventh  son  of  his 
father,  without  any  female  intervening, 
is  a “marcou,”  and  somewhere  on  his 
body  is  the  mark  of  a fleur-de-lis.  He 
cures  scrofula  by  breathing  on  the  part 
affected,  or  the  sufferer  touches  his 
mark. 

As  for  the  origin,  who  can  tell?  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  superstition  about  "la 
Mascotte”?  The  belief  in  the  charm 
that  lurks  in  odd  numbers  is  very  old. 
No  'prudent  housewife  will  give  a set- 
ting hen  an  even  number  of  eggs. 
Salutes  with  cannon  are  generally  of  an 
odd  number.  'Virgil  said  in  an  eclogue, 
“Tlie  deity  rejoices  in  an  uneven  num- 
ber.” All  sorts  of  remedies  were  di- 
rected to  be  taken  3,  7.  or  9 times.  Look 
through  the  Old  Testament.  “Build  me 
here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  seven 
oxen  and  seven  rams.”  Naaman  was 
ordered  to  wash  seven  times  in  the 
Jordan.  Elijah  sent  his  servant 
seven  times  to  look  for  rain.  Jericho 
was  encompassed  seven  times.  There 
were  seven  kine  and  seven  ears  in 
Pharaoh’s  dream.  Jacob  served  seven 
years  for  Rachael.  There  are  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  the  seven  sleepers.  The 
second  Kalandar  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
had  learned  to  intone  the  Koran  ac- 
I cording  to  the  seven  schools.  There 
I were  seven  methods  of  handwriting  and 
•seven  ages  of  women  among  the  .^abi- 


Mr.  Sims’s  statement  about  Zola  and 
DeMaupassant  admits  argument.  Would 
he  seriously  classify  the  latter  as  a 
romanticist?  As  for  this  bright-eyed 
girl  with  her  favorite  heroine,  does  Mr. 
Sims  know  her.  or  is  she  like  the 
hypothetical  sister  who  enters  into  so 
many  arguments  and  discussions?  If  j 
she  exists,  she  suftors  probably  from  a 
■ mistaken  sense  of  humor. 

UL1C[  BUIES  R1G[  1 

Mrs.  Alice  Bates  Rice,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Jessie  Downer-Eaton. 
pianist,  gave  a song  recital  last  even- 
ing in  Huntington  Chambers  Hail.  There 
was  a large  audience,  and  there  were 
flowers  and  recalls. 

Mrs.  Rice  sang  Handel’s  “As  When 
the  Dove  Laments,”  ’’Bizet's  pastorale, 
Miss  Lang’s  “The  Span  of  Life.  Mo- 
zart’s “The  Very  Angels  Weep.^ 
Azara’s  aria  from  Professor  Paine  s 
opera,  Mrs.  Black’s  “Ah,  Love  but  a 
Day,”  R.  Strauss’s  “In  Goldener 
le,”  and  Taubert’s  ’’Frau  Nachtigal.” 

The  singer  has  been  before  the  public 
for  some  years.  When  I first  heard  her 
-it  was  at  one  of  Mr.  Listemann’s  con- 
certs, I think-her  performance  was 
characterized  by  pain.staking  accuracy 
rather  than  by  colored  tones  or  emotion- 
al persuasion.  With  the  years  she  has 
advanced  in  mastery  of  mechanism,  in 
confidence,  and  in  a cool 


This  reminds  us  that  Jean  de  Reszke’s 
theatre,  built  from  his  own  designs,  will 
be  opened  in  Paris  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
when  Amherst  Webber’s  opera  “Flo- 
rella”  will  be  produced.  Mrs.  de  Reszke 
will  take  the  chief  soprano  pari,  and 
her  husband,  the  eminent  Polish  tenor, 
will  be  the  hero.  Theatre  des  Invalides 
would  be  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
new  opera  house. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  Wes- 
leyan freshmen  carrying  dolls  about  the 
town.  They  recall  the  unpleasant  pict- 
ure by  Veber  and  certain  incidents  re- 
corded by  our  old  friend  Krafft-Ebing. 


Murdered  on  account  of  jealousy,  and 
she  was  41  years  old.  Another  tribute 
to  “das  ewig  Welbllche.” 


A well  dressed  and  singularly  at- 
tractive woman  will  call  on  you,  Mrs. 
Johnson.  She  is  anxious  to  make  a 
pastel  portrait  of  you.  You  would  be 
such  an  excellent  subject.  She  has 
warm  recommendations,  and  leading 
families  of  the  Back  Bay  have  given  her 
orders.  You  refuse.  She  accepts  your 
answer  sweetly,  and  as  she  is  about  to 
go  she  sees  a photograph  of  your  little 
Mary.  ’’The  dear,  sweet  chilu;  Could 
you  po.ssibly  be  induced  to  let  me  make 
a fancy  head  from  this?  I liave  never 
seen  such  an  enchanting  subject.”  Ma- 
touched.  The  caller 


ternal  pride  

jhanlsra,  in  ^,gars  away  the  photograph.  Some  days 
confidence,  ana  m a cuui  intellectual  g^ffg^^ard  she  returns  with  an  enlarge- 
comprehension  of  the  allotted  task.  The  ^g^t,  a portrait  tliat  is  indeed  a sight, 
voice  itself  has  grown;  it  is  fuller  and  Tj,ig  she  is  ready  to  give  you  for  the 
stronger:  but  it  is  still  comparatively  j ridiculously  small  sum  of  $100.  “But  I 
colorless,  and  in  the  extreme  upper  [ didn’t  order  it;  I cannot  afford  it,  and  it 


--  file 

register  it  is  inclined  to  be  shrill,  ex- 
cept when  the  singer  thinks  first  of 
tone-production;  and  when  she  sings  a 
climax  with  abandon,  the  supreme  note 
is  seldom  round,  full,  authoritative. 

She  is  still  painstaking,  rather  than 
emotional.  Every  now  and  then  a tone 
formed  a little  too  far  back  appears 
in  an  otherwise  well-shaped  phrase,  and 
disturbs  the  agreeable  continuity  of  the 
musical  thought.  Her  management  of 
breath  as  a rule  allows  her  to  phrase 
skilfully,  though  there  were  passages 
last  night  in  which  the  end  of  a phrase 
suffered  from  a miscalculation  in  breath. 
The  enunciation  was  too  often  indis- 
tinct. 

I have  .spoken  of  these  tilings  because 
Mrs.  Rice  is  in  many  ways  intelligent 
and  she  sings  with  more  than  ordinary 


is  not  worth  any  such  sum;  it’s  a very 
poor  likeness.”  She  .smiles  sweetly  and 
says:  ”A  lady  was  in  my  studio  yester- 
day and  admired  it  so  much  that  she 
offered  me  $150  for  it.”  You  think  of 
Mary  with  distorted  features  on  a 
stranger’s  wall,  and  you  are  tempted  to 
submit  to  the  imposition.  Be  firm.  And 
above  all  ask  for  a prompt  return  of  the 
photograph. 


TVe  learn  from  Paris  that  women’s 
hats  are  linger,  sleeves  fuller  at  the 
wrist,  and  skirts  luller. 


It  is  now  said  that  the  great  Micawber 
was  a York  man;  one  Richard  Chicken, 
described  in  1843  as  a teacher  of  elocu- 
• • than  oramary  “'I  ^he  York  office  where 

e sings  with  more  than  Dickens,  a brother  of  Charles, 

care.  This  care  is  fret  y employed.  Chicken  was  in  a con- 

dent,  and  seldom  is  there  a re  . stant  state  of  financial  stagnation.  No 

I160US  outourst.  Kicg  in  n • ^ 

deavor  to  be  expressive  calls  in  the  aid 


of  unimportant  italicization.  She  at- 
tacks a tone  softly,  and  immediately 


pent  up  Utica  or  York  contained  Micaw 
ber’s  state.  He  was  known  to  the  early 
Egyptians,  Solomon,  the  Moundbuilders. 


one  softly,  and  immeaiare  y founders  of  Chinon,  He  is  as  im 
swells  it,  and  treats  the  next  ^ j„gj,tal  as  the  Wandering  Jew.  Now  he 

like  manner,  so  that  the  sentence  as  a promoter,  now  as  an  in- 
whole is  without  rhetorical  meaning  and  pockets  are  stuffed  with 

is  not  a curve  of  beauty,  nor  Is  It  a he  su.speots  a gold  mine  in 

that  rises  to  a climax.  every  vacant  lot.  He  is  always  eloquent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  admira-eve^^^^^ 

ble  moments  last  evening  n ],e  is' seldom  a bore,  although  he  is  given 

music  did  not  call  for  any  specific  emo-«e  > 

tion.  When  she  was  simplest  and  least  

icihnrious  sh6  was  at  her  best,  and  in 

tfe  song  by  Mpzart  she  did  not  stand  “What  do  you  think  of  her  perform- 
between  the  composer  and  the  hearer,  ance?”  said  one  amateur  to  another  at 
It  is  a pity  that,  with  her  gifts,  industry  a recent  piano  recital.  I think  she 
and  sincerity  she  does  not  put  into  song  plays  like  a good  Christian.  was  the 
the  emotion  that  is  contagious.  Thert  answer.  “A  good  Christian?  'Yes.  her 
w^s  often  the  feeling  of  admiration  fo.  right  hand  does  not  know  what  her  left 

the  mechanism  in  her  performance;  bui  hand  is  doing.  The  Tatler. 

the  quality  of  amotion  was  missed.  We  publish  this  to  show  the  welcome 

Mrs.  Eaton  played  Chopin’s  nocturm  given  by  breezy  London  journals  to  old 
in  F sharp  minor,  Mendelssohn’s  Spin  and  decrepit  Jokes, 
ning  Song  and  two  pieces  by  Schuett. 

Mr.  Remy  de  Gourmont  waxes  hot 
over  the  negro  question  in  the  United 
States.  From  liis  tower  of  ivory  he 
looks  across  the  Atlantic  and  raises  up 
his  voice:  “However  perfect  Baptists 


find  delicious  Methodists  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’.s  negroes  may  be,  the  Saxon  and 
the  Latin  and  the  Celt  revolt  unanl- 


us  that  he  had  been  shot  to  pieces  and  I 
yet  was  never  happy  except  when  hear-  I 
ing  the  clash  of  sabres  and  the  roar  of 
cannon.  But  we  found  him  later  to  be 


like  front,  and  as  the  evening  wore  on 
he  was  discovered  to  be  a philanthropist 
incog,  with  the  abiding  wish  to  die  for 
Texas,  Ireland,  or  any  other  old  coun- 
try; and  in  this  desire  he  merely  echoed 
the  opinion  of  the  poet  concerning  the 
most  glorious  of  deaths. 


Colonel  Blake  Is  constantly  rhetorical. 
When  he  spoke  of  ferryboats  sinking 
In  the  North  River  under  the  weight  of 
English  spies,  and  drew  a tine  picture 
of  himself  smiling  on  the  shore,  he  was 
[ simply  setting  off  fireworks  at  the  ban- 
' quet.  The  Colonel  would  be  the  first  to 


mously;  and  their  revolt  is  a fine  thing,  ‘affable  and  kindly  in  spite  of  his  war 
for  it  Is  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  nature.  Patriotism  of  soil  is  excel- 
lent. and  that  one  should  defend  his 
house  against  thieves  is  an  elementary 
principle.  The  patriotism  of  the  species, 
or.  if  you  prefer  the  literary  word,  the 
patriotism  of  race  has  become  as  neces- 
sary as  the  patriotism  of  soil  • • • 

The  Americans  by  their  protest  against 
the  too  biblical  sentiments  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt serve  the  cause  of  ■clvillatlon, 
which  depends  absolutely  on  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  white  race;  but  if  they 
decide  to  obey  him,  and  accept  black  of- 
ficials and  marry  negresses  and  ral.se 
a fine  race  of  mulattoes;  if  in  a word 
they  are  willing  to  degenerate,  they  will 
do  Europe  a great  service.  The  country 
of  Judge  Lynch  Is  too  vigorous  to  con- 
sent to  such  humiliations,  and  the  noble 
patriotism  of  species  is  too  powerful 
there.” 

Here  is  a survival  of  the  old  and  il- 
logical question  put  by  the  slaveholder: 

"Do  you  wish  your  daughter  to  marry 
a negro?” 

And  we  remember  seeing  these  words 
on  public  buildings  in  France:  "Liberty. 

Equality  and  Fraternity.” 

* 

Several  murders  committed  lately  in 
this  country  would  have  excited  the  at- 
ztention  of  De  Quincey.  The  Burdick 
case  might  have  been  alluded  to  in  a 
foot  note  to  the  essay  on  murder  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  but  the  Siren  of  Neuilly 
story  would  have  inspired  additional 
pages.  Here  is  a band  of  cutthroats 
led  by  a fascinating  woman  of  nineteen 
years,  and  at  home  in  a grand  house 
which  contains  a hospital  and  an  operat. 
ing  table  for  the  advantage  of  any 
who  may  be  wounded  by  a gendarme 
or  a miserable  bourgeois. 

mss  Iessie  silly  in 

AREGimyESTERDUy 


The  Pall  Mall  Citeetre  *nbc lares  that  a 
violent  controversy  has  been  raging  In 
Flemish  over  the  origin  of  "Everyrijan.” 
that  Mr.  Lngeman  of  Ghent  insists  that 
the  English  play  was  borrowed  from 
the  “EIckerliJc”  by  Pieter  Borland  of 
Diest,  while  Mr.  de  Raaf  says  Borland 
stole  from  the  English  author. 

"Has  been  raging”!  But  Dr.  Henri 
Logeman  adv'anced  his  proposition  as 
far  back  as  1892  and  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pol- 
lard in  his  "English  Miracle  Plays”  (2d 
edition,  1895)  says  that  "Everyman"  is 
now  known  to  be  only  a translation  from 
the  Dutch  plaj’.  The  discussion  Is  by  no 
means  new. 


Here  Is  a curious  ease  of  the  law.  A 
man  in  England  had  been  in  the  habit 
for  some  years  of  drinking  beer  at  a 
certain  "pub”  which  he  knew  was 
jump  into  the  water,  bent  on  saving  at  maintained  by  a brewer  whose  beer  he 
least  a dozen  lives;  he  would  be  the  approved.  One  day  he  drank  arsenic 
first  to  aim  at  the  mouths  of  the  saved  w’ith  his  beer  and  was  poisoned.  The 
.his  trusty  pocket  pistol.  publican  was  innocent  of  the  arsenical 

infusion,  but  the  jury  gave  the  cus- 

Mlss  Floretta  Vinlng  "had  no  idea  tomer  .E50  damages,  and  this  verdict 
until  this  winter  that  theatres  some-  was  sustained  by  the  court  of  appeals, 


A Pleasant  Concert  With  a Show  of 
Brilliance  in  Steinert  Hall. 


times  keep  open  until  11  P.  M.  Her 
studies  of  the  Greek  and  Elizabethan 
drama  had  led  her  to  believe  that 
s^iows  were  held  in  the  day  time,  and  a 
visit  to  continuous  performances  would 
confirm  this  opinion.  As,  a flat-dweller 
and  a friend  of  humanity,  we  agree  with 
her  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  for  a 
young  man  to  take  his  best  girl  to  sup 
at  a restaurant  or  hotel  rather  than  at 
his  lodgings.  Even  when  you  occupy 
the  top  flat,  the  sound  of  revelry,  the 
popping  of  corks,  the  shouts  of  apprecia- 
tion and  tumultuous  confidences  arise 
and  put  sleep  to  flight,  as  though  the 
floors  were  of  paper  and  the  rooms  built 
with  special  considcraticn  of  acoustical 
properties. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  elephan- 
teer  of  the  late  Jingo,  exclaimed  in  a 
passionate  burst:  "Six  tons  in  weight, 

and  yet  all  that  flesh  could  not  keep  in 
a little  life.  Grief  broke  the  heart  of 
the  majestic  exile,  sorrow  at  being  part- 
ed from  his  consort."  Mr.  Lawrence 
need  not  despair  of  occupation,  even  if 
he  does  not  find  another  elephant. 
Press  agents  are  born,  not  made,  and 
the  bees  clustered  about  the  mouth  of 
the  young  Lawrence  in  his  cradle. 


because  "technically  he  bought  by  de- 
scription—that  is,  he  asked  for  So-and- 
so's  brew.” 

a t / , / J 


the  same  street  within  a half  hour  before 
the  murder.  Would  not  ^hat  reckless 
speech  have  been  brought  up  as  damn- 
ing evidence? 

Not  long  ago  we  heard  an  amiable 
woman  say  of  a pompous  sister  in  this 
city  that  when  she  saw  her,  she  knew 
how  the  knitters  felt  beneath  the  guillo- 
tine in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Again  a 
mere  rhetorical  flourish. 

And  how  is  it,  Mr.  John.son,  with  you? 
Have  you  not  often  expressed  a wish, 
and  in  violent  language,  that  So-and-So 
could  be  put  out  of  the  way  for  the  good 
of  the  community  or  the  country  at 
large? 

Even  if  Mr,  Pennell  wrote  in  a letter 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  "to  kill  Ed. 
Burdick,’  ’did  he  write  more  than  what 
you  have  sometimes  thought,  if  not 
said,  of  another? 


1 By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Jessie  Shay  gave  a piano  recital 
' yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall. 
There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size  and 
applausive  tendencies.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Theme  and  variations 

Gavotte  Kraery 

Chanson  Trlste Salmon 

Caprlcolo.  Op.  No.  2 Brahms 

Andante  from  Sonata  Op.  5. . . • • • • ■ Rrahms 
, ••.urpste”  GluPk-bidnt-Saena 

' No^me  V.  - SwRk! 

Walt/  On  ;!4 Moszkonski 

Hark.  Hark  the  Lark Scliula'rt-Llszt 

NMirht  Song Sebn^mann 

Military  March Schubert -Tauslg 

Miss  Shay  has  a pretty  technic,  well 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  salon 
pieces.  Her  musical  speech  is  inclined 
to  be  staccato,  and  when  she  sings 
a melody,  it  is  generally  without  a 
liquid  and  persuasive  flow.  In  pieces 
I that  demand  a firm  mu.sical  grasp  and 
comprehension,  a strong  and  soulful 
interpretation,  she  is  unsatisfactory. 
Witness  her  Inadequate  performance  of 
Brahms's  andante.  But  there  are  mo- 
ments and  even  hours  in  life  when 
glitter  and  show  and  gay  tunes  and 
tinkling  of  cymbals  have  their  worth 
and  give  enjoyment.  And  so  it  is  not 
nec:-.sary  to  lay  stress  on  Miss  Shay's 
performance  of  the  pieces  by  Brahms 
and  Chopin,  or  to  complain  of  absence 
of  Intellectuality  or  romanticism.  She 
was  effective  in  some  of  the  variations 
by  Raff,  the  arrangement  from  "-■Vl- 
ccstc.”  and  especially  in  Moszkowski's 
waltz.  Playing  such  pieces  she  Is  often 
..rlllinnt.  and  her  diction  has  genuine 
di'gance. 

^ The  Irish  of  Newark  and  New  York 
should  not  take  Colonel  Blake  too  seri- 
ously. even  if  he  has  been  characterized 
a.s  "an  ideal  champion  of  Irish  liberty.” 
We  shall  not  soon  forget  our  first  meet- 
ing with  the  Colonel.  We  were  terribly 
frightened  and  we  meekly  said.  "Yes. 
sir.”  and  "You  are  dead  right”  to  every 
proposition  advanced  by  him.  however 
preposterous  it  might  have  seemed  to  a 
braver  or  reckless  man;  for  we  felt  it  in 
our  bones  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
fill  our  voluptuous  form  with  lead  or  to 
spill  our  New  England  blood  all  over  the 
priceless  rug  that  decorates  the  front 
parlor  of  the  Po^hyry.  He  himself  told 


B.  H.  T.  writes  to  us  that  the  name 
of  Whitaker  Wright  suggests  that  of 
Montague  Tigg:  that  the  whole  scheme 
I was  laid  bare  prophetically  in  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit”;  but  the  avenging  Jon^ 
has  not  yet  appeared.  '* 


We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
Boston,  March  18,  1903. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the'  Day: 

I received  this  morning  a circular 
from  a firm  of  apothecaries,  one  of 
those  confidential,  persuasive  circulars 
with  which  our  letter  boxes  are  stuffed 
daily.  It  addressed  me  as  "Dear 
Friend,”  a familiarity  that  I resent,  as 
I do  the  pawing  of  any  genial  ac- 
quaintance. who  pats  my  shoulder,  or 
calls  me  "Chatty,  old  boy,”  especially 
when  we  meet  in  a lobby  or  at  the 
club. 

The  circular  begins:  "I  do  remember 

apothecary,  and  hereabout  he 


dwells.”  The  writer  affects  the  man- 
ner of  the  "artistic  advertising  agent"; 
but  Romeo  said  "hereabouts”  not 
■•hereabout.”  And  how  unfortunate  the 
allusion!  The  apothecary  of  Mantua 
had  no  show  windows  filled  one  week 
with  bottles  of  perfumes,  another  week 
with  rubber  goods,  now  with  throat- 
cures.  and  again  with  sponges  eager  to 
be  squeezed.  He  had  no  fountain  flow- 
ing with  mineral  waters,  no  cigar-case, 
no  stock  of  candy.  There  was  no  army 
of  clerks,  white-jacketed,  with  hair 
pleasingly  combed,  with  a seductive 
smile,  and  with  vast  fund  of  miscella- 
neous Information  and  misinformation. 
And  in  ills  needy  shop  a tortoise  hung, 

.Vn  alligator  stuff^sl,  and  other  skins 
Of  Hl-ahap'd  Ashes;  and  about  his  shelves 
A l)eggarl,v  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Green  earthen)  pots.  Idadders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 
Were  thinly  scatter'd  to  make  up  a shew.  , 


Miss  Anna  Jansen  gave  a piano  recital , 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall. 
There  was  a small  and  exceedingly 
friendly  audience.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Beethoven Sonata.  Op.  31,  No.  2 

Brahms Rhapsodic,  No.  2 

Rubinstein Barcarolle.  G major 

Neupert Poetical  Study 

Mendelssohn... Capricclo,  F-sharp  minor 

Rachmaninoff  Prelude 

Delibes  Passepled 

Liszt Etude  de  Concert,  D flat  major 

■R’agner-Llszt Isolden’s  Llebsted 

Miss  Jansen  may  well  stand  as  a type 
of  many.  She  has  no  doubt  studied 
faithfully  with  the  ambition  of  being  a 
concert  pianist,  and  by  hard  work  she 
has  acquired  a plau.sible  technic  which 
would  carry  her  safely  through  a per- 
formance in  a parlor  or  before  an  au- 
dience of  personal  friends.  This  technic 
is  not  authoritative  when  she  plays  in 
a public  concert,  and  it  at  times  deserts 
her.  Because  a person  is  fond  of  mu- 
sic or  has  devoted  her  life  to  learning 
an  instrument,  it  coes  not  follow  that 
she  is  of  a truly  musical  nature  which 
Inspires  her  and  individualizes  her. 
Many  play  the  piano  with  a certain  fa- 
culty, and  Impre.ss  thereby  their 
friends,  and  yet  they  do  not  grasp  the 
meaning  of  a composition,  and  are  far 
from  catching  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
poser. 

Miss  Jansen  showed  facility  in  Men- 
dels.sohn’s  Capriccio,  but  her  rhythmic 
sense  here,  as  in  other  pieces,  was  not 
pronounced,  and  she  did  not  reproduce 
the  demoniac  spirit  which  is  found  in 
the  CapBiccio.  as  well  as  In  portions  ot 
"The  Walpurgi's  Night,”  the  spirit  rare 
in  Mendelssohn's  work,  and  to  which 
Buelow  alluded.  In  Rubinstein’s  Bar- 
carolle she  did  not  sing  sonorously  the 
melody,  while  the  comparatively  com- 
monplace passages  were  played  neatly. 
Miss  Jansen  was  unfortunate  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  sonata;  there  were 
pleasant  moments  in  the  movements 
that  followed,  but  the  sonata  as  a whole 
was  beyond  her  grasp.  Even  if  she  had 
played  it  all  correctly,  the  meaning  of 
the  music  eluded  her,  and  this  may  also 
be  said  of  her  interpretation  of  Brahms's 
Rhapsodie.  x-imble  . fingers  are  not 
enough  in  themselves  to  reproduce  he- 
roic or  emotional  sentiments,  and  these 
particular  fingers  are  not  so  thoroughly 
trained  as  to  excite  admiration  and 
blind  one  for  the  moment  th  the  ab- 
sence of  necessary  aesthetic  qualities. 

There  are  many  concerts  during 
season  which  are  given  for  the  pur  ^ 
pose  of  reminding  the  musical  world  of 
the  concert  giver's  existence;  concerts 
for  friends,  and  the  parents  ot  pupils 
or  possible  pupils.  Such  Concerts  do  not 
call  for  long  and  searching  criticism, 
and  among  them  should  be  numbered 
the  one  given  by  Miss  Jansen. 


There  is  so  much  hysteria  in  the  air. 
We  heard  yesterday  a man  of  shrewd 
business  sense  explain  the  true  inward- 
ness ot  the  Pennell  accident.  "He  had 
thought  it  all  out  carefully.  He  lost 
his  hat  purposely.  He  feigned  a motion 
to  recover  it.  The  setting  of  the  brake 
meant  nothing,  for  he  set  it  too  late  as 
a bluff,  or  the  brake  set  itself  in  the 
tumble.”  Yes,  and  Mr.  Pennell  thought- 
fully provided  for  the  presence  of  the 
small  boy  or  boys  who  saw  the  hat  <ly 
off,  the  gesture  of  attempted  recovery, 
and  all  that.  And  the  shrewd  business 
man  went  on:  "Or  he  may  have  re- 

pented of  his  purpose  when  it  was  too 
late,  and  then  set  the  brake.”  Thus  is 
valuable  time  wasted. 


And  has  no  one  of  you  ever  thought 
of  the  consequent  advantage  if  arrival' 
in  business  or  office  were  suddenly  re- 
moved? Not  that  you  yourself  were! 
willing  to  use  the  sandbag  or  the  knife, 
but  if  he  were  only  under  ground,  you 
might  be  judge,  or  managing  editor,  or 
In  control  of  a monopoly,  or  free  from 
the  possibility  of  exposure.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  mandarin  and  the  but 
ton.  If  by  pressing  a button  in  Boston 
you  could  kill  a mandarin  in  China  with 
great  advantage  to  your  own  condition 
and  without  the  slightest  risk  of  detec 
, tion,  would  you  do  it?  If  you  have  ever 
felt  the  temptation,  why  are  you  ^eo 
cocksure  of  the  guilt  of  every  accused 
one  before  the  evidence  is  in  court?  And 
why  are  you  so  eager  to  assume  that 
any  relationship  between  a man  and  a 
woman  must  be  amatory  and  in  all 
probability  illegitimate? 


It  appears  that  in  Buffalo,  as  in  other 
large  American  towns,  the  citizen  has 
few  rights.  What  redress  has  the  wom- 
an clerk  of  Mr.  Burdick,  who  was  hu- 
miliated publicly  by  being  dragged  to  an 
examination?  During  her  absence,  her 
room  was  searched  and  her  effects  left 
in  the  wild  confusion  that  attends  in- 
vestigation by  burglar  or  American  cus- 
tom-house ofllcer.  Had  the  searchers  a 
warrant  for  their  purpose?  Of  all  forms 
of  tyranny,  police  tyranny  is  the  most 
offensive.  In  this  country  it  is  generally 
founded  on  invincible  stupidity  or  the 
wish  to  save  the  honor  of— the  police 
force. 


I too  knitted  the  old  knot  of  rontrarlet.v, 
Blahh'd,  blush'd,  resented,  lied,  stole,  Rnidg'd, 
Had  guile,  auger,  lust,  hot  wishes  I dared  not 
speak,  ^ 

Was  wa.vward,  vain,  greedy,  shallow,  sly,! 

cowardly,  malignant.  ' 

The  wolf,  the  snake,  the  liog,  not  wanting  In 
me.  I 

Rash  and  unconsidered  words  of  the  | 
dead  and  the  living  are  now  brought 


Remote  Patchogue  has  also  its  di- 
versions. We  like  to  think  of  Mr. 

"Mule”  Hoey,  one  of  a family  of  dis- 
tinguished play-actors  and  himself  no 
mean  ventriloquist,  firing  a revolver  at 
prominent  persons  in  a box,  in  a spirit 
of  pique,  because  they  did  not  fully  ap- 
preciate his  art.  If  spectators  are  slug- 
gish in  applause,  they  should  be  quick- 
ened to  sentience.  The  stage  cannot  be 
elevated,  either  by  subsidy,  consulting 
committee  of  college  professors,  or  jack- 
screws,  so  long  as  audiences  are  dull  of 
hearing  and  fat-witted. 


forward  as  irrefutable  evidence  in  mur- 
How,  misleading  the  allusion,  for  It’  or  inquests.  As  it  was  said 

^ ^ ^ y.—  o TW  ^ A A O ^ 4 A O ....  « xl__«.  . . 


assure  you  that  the  apothecaries  who 
send  out  this  circuly  >teep  a singularly 
attractive  shop,  in  wriich  it  is  a pleasure 
to  wait  for  street  cars,  to  consult  the 
directory,  to  use  the  telephone,  to  ask 
questions,  and  incidentally  to  admire 
the  musk-scented  houri  who  draws  soda 
and  prepares  phosphates  with  inimitable 
grace. 

"At  the  door  of  our  dispensing  room 
stand  three  sentinels.  Skill.  Accuracy. 
Dispatch.”  "Sentinels?”  But  a sentinel 


long  ago;  Every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

On  last  Monday  we  heard  a man  of 
blameless  life  and  mild  manners  say,  or 
rather  scream  out  in  the  pre.sence  of 
several  that  it  would  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  see  a prominent  Bostonian 
hanging  from  a lamp-post.  It  was  m__ 
hanging  from  a lamp-post.  It  was 
merely  a rhetorical  flourish,  and  it  was 
accepted  as  such  by  the  hearers.  Now 


is  one  •who  watches  or  keeps  guard  to  suppose  that  the  prominent  Bostonian 
prevent  surprise.  In  this  case  do  they  been  found  murdered  in  a quiet 

sound  an  alarm  at  the,  advance  of  a street  near  his  home  and  that  the  man 
clerk  armed  with  a prescription?  pf  the  violent  speech  had  been  seen  in 

CHATTERTON  BLOW.  , 


"Fudge”  is  the  one  illuminative  word 
at  Cambridge.  Mayor  McNamee  says 
“fudge,”  and  the  citizens  say  “fudge” 
to  him.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
this. 

But  just  -what  does  fudge  mean?  Is  it 
merely  "the  inarticulate  expression  of 
Indignant  di.sgust”?  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  word  in  literature  is  in  the 
description  of  the  call  of  Lady  Blarney 
and  Mi.ss  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  on  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
household;  "But  previously  I should 
have  mentioned  the  very'  impolite  be- 
havior of  Mr.  Burchell.  who,  during 
this  discour.se,  sat  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  Are,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  sentence  would  cry  out  'fudge  !’ 
an  expression  which  displeased  us  all, 
and  in  some  measure  damped  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  conversation.” 

Does  the  word  come  from  the  pro- 
vincial French  "fuche”  or  the  low  Ger- 


lithe 


1 Cif  shall  w<‘  trarf  It  to 

i tluT  Stary  afTlTOO  i|H(,ie<l  by  tho  Phh 
"Thoiv  was.  sir.  In  mir  limes 
onp  Captain  Fiaigo.  who  always  brouKlil 
i homo  hhs  ownor.s  a good  cargo  of  lips, 
iso  much  that  now  aboard  ship  tho 
1 sailors,  when  they  hoar  a great  Ho  told, 
icry  out,  'You  fudge  itl’ ” 


The  talk  for  a fortnight  will  he  of  the 
opera  singers,  their  personal  tastes  and 
opinions,  and  ineldentally  there  will  bo 
some  discussion  of  tho  opera.s  in  whieh 
they  deign  to  sing. 

The  Repertory. 

tVe  hare  already  considered  the  reper- 
tory. it  is  a pleasure  to  see  the  Italians 
so  well  reiiresented:  Donizetti  with  his 
delightful  "Daughter  of  the  Regiment,’’ 
of  which  Chorley  wrote:  "There  is  a 
careless  gayetv  fimountlng  to  merriment 
—there  is  a frankness,  aiways  military, 
neypr  vulgar— in  tliis  music;’’  the  opera 
of  whieh  even  the  priggish  Mendelssohn 
said  when  some  were  decrying  it  in  his 
pre.sence:  "tVcll,  1 don’t  know;  I am 
afraid  I like  it.  1 think  it  is  very  pret- 
ty—it  is  so  merry.  Do  you  know,  I 
.sliould  like  to  have  written  it  myself.” 
-’viid  to  many  of  the  audience  the  opera 
will  be  a positive  novelty.  Then  there 
will  be  „IjeoncavaIlo’s  tragic  “Pagliacci,” 
in  which  Alvarez  will  appear  here  for 
the  first  time  as  the  crazed  Canio;  Al- 
varez, whose  favorite  amusement  off  the 
stage,  they  say,  is  playing  the  cornet. 
Verdi  will  be  represented  by  bis  “Travi- 
ata,"  in  which  young  Mr.  Dani,  the  lyr- 
ic tenor,  will  make  his  debut  here  as 
the  lover  of  Violetta-Sembrich,  and  by 
"11  Trovatore"  with  Nordica,  Louise 
Homer,  De  Marchi,  and  Campanari— old 
"U  Trovatore."  which  still  today  is  one 
Of  the  most  popular  operas  on  the  stage 
throughout  Germany,  and  in  total  num- 
ber of  performances  in  a year  ranks 
close  to  "Lohengrin,”  "Tannhaeuser" 
and  "Carmen,”  the  opera  of  immortal 
melody,  and  with  a fourth  act  in  which 
there  is  poignant  dramatic  intensity  as 
well  as  a wealth  of  tunes.  (Are  we  not 
to  hear  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera”  the 
second  week?)  And  Puccini's  "La  Bo- 
heme,”  wdth  Sembrlch  a.s  Mimi,  makes 
the  fifth  Italian  opera  of  the  week.  ”Le 
Prophete”  will  be  revived,  once  a glory 
of  the  French  opera,  and  Wagner  will 
be  represented  by  "Lohengrin,”  "Die 
Meistersinger”  and  "Die  Walkuere,”  in 
which  Georg  Anthes  and  Alois  Burg- 
Btaller  will  make  a first  appearance  in 
this  city. 

Possibilities. 

I have  asked  w'hether  "Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera”  will  not  be  given,  especially 
since  the  Italian  censor  decreed  that 
the  scene  should  be  laid  in  Boston,  and 
we  should  all  feel  a peculiar  interest  in 
the  sorrows  and  naughty  deeds  of  lead- 
ing citizens  and  their  wives,  as  por- 
trayed by  the  ingenious  librettist.  The 
presence  of  a sorceress  should  not  dis- 
turb us,  for  there  have  been  witches  in 
Boston.  There  has  been  talk  of  pro- 
ducing Miss  Smyth’s  "Der  AVald,"  which 
first  saw  the  footlights  at  Berlin  in 
April  of  last  year.  Miss  Ethel  Smyth, 
the  daughter  of  General  J.  H.  Smyth  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  studied  at  the  Leip- 
sic  Conservatory,  and  wit'n  Herzogen- 
berg,  and  first  attracted  notice  by  her 
string  quintet  performed  at  Leipsic 
about  20  years  ago.  She  has  written  a 
ma.ss  (London,  1893),  a serenade  for  or- 
chestra, and  an  overture.  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,”  as  well  as  an  opera,  "Fan- 
tasio,”  performed  some  j'ears  ago  at 
Weimar  and  Carlsruhe.  Miss  Smyth 
last  Sunday  explained  the  libretto  of 
"Der  AVald”  and  played  and  sang  some 
of  the 'more  important  pages  to  guests 
invited  by  Mr.  Lang  to  bis  music  rooms. 
She  is  a woman  of  extraordinary  vi- 
tality and  frankness,  a woman  wl»>lly 
without  affectation.  Her  belief  in  her 
own  work  is  firm  and  abiding,  and  it 
may  here  be  .said  that  the  story  is  | 
out-of-the-common  and  invites  dramatic 
music.  But  this  story  has  already  been 
told  in  the  Journal,  and  it  is  time 
enough  to  speak  of  the  mu.sic  v/hen  the 
opera  is  performed- if  it  be  performed. 

Operatic  Notes. 

There  will  be  only  one  sacred  concert 
this  season  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
the  performance  of  Ro.ssini’s  "Stabat 
Mater”  on  Sunday  evening,  March  29, 
when  Gadski,  Schumann-Heink,  Sali- 
gnac  and  Journet  wil  be  the  solo  sing- 
ers. 

Mozart’s  "Magic  Flute”  may  be  given 
during  the  second  week  with  Sembricli, 
Gadski,  Scheff;  Seygard,  Homer,  Bride- 
well, Salignac,  Campanari,  Reiss  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke  in  the  cast.  The 
repertory  and  casts  for  the  second  week 
be  announced  tomorrow,  and  the 


so  on  *^e  l)o:t  oilier' 

of  thi-  thi:atre  Tuci-d.iy  YnornliiK  at  9 
o’clock.  .\  change  of  bill  1;.  promised 
for  each  evening. 

People’s  Choral  Union. 

’i'he  jjrogr.'im  of  the  INmpIe’s  Choral 
Union  concert  this  evening,  Mr.  Cole, 
conductor,  will  include  two  or  three 
clv>riil  works  that  are  not  familiar  to 
the  mass  of  coneerl -goers.  Professor 
Paine’s  cant.'ita,  "The  Nativity”  was 
writ  ten  for  the  sixth  triennial  festival 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  .and  was  pro- 
duced under  the  composer’s  direction 
May  2.  1883.  He  chose  for  his  text 
verses  from  Milton’s  ode  ”On  the  Morn- 
ing of  Christ’s  Nativity.”  The  cantata 
Is  in  three  parts;  the  first  begins  after 
a short  prelude  with  "It  was  the  win- 
ter wild”  and  goes  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  stanza.'  Part  II.  treats  of  the 
shepherds  on  tho  lawn.  Part  HI.,  “Ring 
out,  ye  crystal  spheres,”  includes  stan- 
zas 13.  14.  15.  At  the  words  ’’And  with 
your  manifold  harmony”  the  voice  parts 

Durst  fortis.slmo  into  nine  parts,  two 
sopranos,  two  altos,  three  tenors,  and 
two  basses.  The  solo  singers  were 
Emma  Thursby,  Mathilde  Phillipps, 
George  W.  Want,  M.  W.  Whitney.  The 
Handel  and  Haydn  sang  the  work  again 
Jan.  29,  1888.  Weber’s  cantata,  "In 
Constant  Order,”  was  written  in  1812.  It 
'was  dedicated  to  the  Swiss  Music  So- 
jciety.  It  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
!at  Leipsic  Jan.  1,  1813.  AVeber  wrote 
of  the  performance:  ”It  went  well  un- 

til the  choral,  when  Miss  Campaguoli 
flatted  so  terri'oly  that  I broke  out  in  a 
cold  sweat.”  Edgar  Stillman  Kelly’s 
”0  Captain,  M.y  Captain”  is  music  set 
to  Walt  Whitman’s  noble  lines. 

The  Misses  Sondheim. 

Ottyle  and  Juliette  Sondheim,  who 
will  play  pieces  for  two  pianos  here  this 
week,  appeared  in  New  York  last  Janu- 
ary, after  study  and  concerts  in  Euro- 
pean cities.  The  stern  critic  of  the 
Evening  Post  was  moved  to  admit  that 
they  were  "young  and  comely,”  and  the 
Rhadamanthus  of  the  Tribune  found 
'that  their  minds  and  muscles  were 
"happily  synchronized.”  "The  field 
which  they  have  chosen  for  their  artis- 
tic activity  has  charms  for  the  lovers 
of  pianoforte  music  sitting  in  cozy  and 
■sympathetic  communion.”  Sitting  on 
the  grass?  Or  on  the  fence  of  the  field? 
The  Mail  and  Express  alluded  to  the 
Mi.sses  Sondheim  as  "the  double  star 
that  swam' into  the  ken  of  Mendelssohn 
Hall.”  An-  ensemble  piano  concert  was 
given  here  in  February,  1890,  by  Messrs. 
Doerner  and  Andres  of  Cincinnati,  but 
such  performances  are  not  common. 
The  Misses  Sondheim  will  play  a Ro- 
manze  by  Them,  as  did  the  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Cincinnati  before  them.  Carl 
Them  (1817-1886)  was  busied  at  Budapest 
as  conductor  and  teacher;  but  he  left 
his  positions  to  educate  his  sons,  trav- 
eled as  a virtuoso  and  died  at  Arienna. 
He  wrote  three  operas,  which  were  pro- 
duced, but  he  was  especially  known  by 
his  arrangements  for  two  pianos  of 
classical  pieces.  He  made  them  for  his 
sons,  Willie  and  Louis,  who  were  some 
time  famous  as  ensemble  players. 

Other  Concerts. 

The  fourth  of  Miss  Lincoln’s  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  Home  will  take  place  next 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  29.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Townsend  will  sing  "Vision  Fugi- 
tive” by  Massenet;  Miss  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Ellison  Van  Hoose  and  Mr.  Townsend 
will  sing  a trio  from  "Attlla”;  Mrs. 
Langton-Frothingham  will  play  three 
piano  pieces;  and  the  second  part 
of  the  program  will  be  devoted 
to  Homer  Norris’s  "The  Flight  of 

the  Eagle.” Mrs.  Antoinette  Szumow- 

ska’s  piano  recital  will  be  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  2,  in  Steinert  Hall.  She 
will  play  pieces  by  Handel,  Brahms, 
Mozart,  Scarlatti,  Chopin,  Chaminade, 

*Schloetzer,  Liszt. Mr.  Herman  Heber- 

leln,  'cellist,  assisted  by  Miss  Masson, 
soprano.  Miss  Annah  Howe,  ’cellist, 

1 Miss  Uhllg,  pianist,  and  Mr.  AV.  T.  Uh- 
lig,  'cellist,  will  give  a concert  in  Stein- 
1 ert  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  April  6. 

Creatore’s  Band. 

Mr.  Mudgett  has  arranged  for  two 
concerts  by  Creatore’s  band  early  in 
April.  Since  Creatore  was  here  he  has 
made  an  extended  tour  of  the  country, 
and  given  from  twelve  to  fourteen  con- 
certs each  week.  He  returns  with  new 
pieces  in  his  repertory,  and  he  has  com- 
posed certain  pieces  especially  for  Bos- 
ton. The  concerts  will  be  in  Symphony 
Hail,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  4, 
and  Sunday  evening.  April  5. 


.\nJ  hinre  I have  frlenda' In  the  earth  and  aea- 
with  II  few,  r tru.1t,  on  hleh — 

'TIs  a inalti-r  of  mnall  aocouni  to  inr,  ttio  way 
that  1 inuat  (Ho. 

For  nlu>thor  I aluk  in  the  foanilnz  flood,  or 
8wlnB  In  tho  trlpln  tree. 

Or  die  In  my  grave  aa  a CUrlotton  should,  la 
much  the  same  to  mo. 


So  sang  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  In  a 
volume  of  his  youthful  years,  "Melstcr 
Kayl’s  Sketch-Book.”  Let  us  not  In- 
quire too  curiously  whether  he  wrote 
"lie  In  my  grave”  or  "die  In  my  grave.” 
The  printer  preferred  the  latter  phrase. 

To  the  world  at  large  Leland  Is  Hans  i 
Breitmann,  not  the  antiquarian,  the  | 
translator,  the  comrade  of  gypsies,  the 
handicraftsman,  the  scholar.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Hans  Breitmann’s  Barty.” 
Yet  Breitmann  himself  first  appeared 
as  a poet  in  Vanity  Fair  and  his  ad- 
ventures and  muslngs  in  the  Tyrol 
were  published  by  a London  firm,  long 
after  the  early  sets  of  ballads  became 
caviare  to  the  fickle  crowd  and  the 
author  was  merely  a name. 

! The  word  Breitmann  Is  spoken  and 
I every  one  mentions  Breitmann’s  Barty. 

I Yet  there  is  a finer  and  more  subtle 
I Breitmann,  he  that  exclaimed  at  the 
sight  of  Schnltzerl’s  proud  ride  on  a 
velocipede: 

Oh,  vot  Ish  all  dis  eart’Iy  pllss? 

Oh.  vot  ish  man’s  soocksess? 

Oh,  vot  ish  various  kinds  of  dings? 

And  vot  Ish  hobbiness? 

Ve  find  a pank  node  in  de  shtreedt, 

Next  dings  der  pank  ish  preakt 
Ve  foils,  and  knocks  our  outsides  In, 

Vben  ve  a ten  shtrlke  make. 


There  Is  a heroic  Breitmann,  glorious 
in  war  as  when  he  led  his  company  In 
Maryland; 

MIt  shout  and  crash  and  sabre  flash. 

And  wild  husaren  shout, 

De  Dootclimen  boorst  de  keller  In, 

Und  rolled  de  lager  out; 

Und  In  de  coorlin’  powder  shmoke, 

Vhlle  shtlll  de  pullets  sung, 

Dere  shtood  der  Breitmann,  axe  in  band, 

A knockin’  out  de  boong. 

Gllhg,  glang,  gloria  1 
A'lctoria!  Encorla! 

De  shptcket  beats  de  boong. 

Gotta!  vot  a shpree  der  Breitmann  had 
A'hlle  yet  his  hand  was  red, 

A trlnkln’  lager  from  his  poots 
Among  de  repel  lead. 


And  again  there  is  the  Breitmann, 
who  dreams  of  old  legends,  who  always 
hears  the  murmuring  of  the  Rhine,  as 
Heine’s  Rabbi  was  haunted  by  the 
splash  of  the  Jordan;  the  Breitmann 
that  sings  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
noble  Ritter  Hugo  von  Schwillensaufen- 
stein; 

Und  OOP  dere  rose  a meermald, 

Vot  hadn’t  got  nodings  on, 

Dnd  she  say,  “Oh,  Ritter  Hugo, 

Vhere  you  goes  mlt  yourself  alone?” 

As  a boy  Leland  went  to  school  to 
Bronson  Alcott,  but  he  did  not  suffer 
materially  thereby.  He  was  afterward 
at  Greene’s  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where 
at  the  age  of  10  he  wrote  a poem  on 
an  oriental  subject.  Before  he  went  to 
college  he  was  versed  in  the  lore  of 
the  alchemists  and  Rosicrucians,  and 
at  Princeton  he  pored  night  and  day 
over  the  volumes  of  the  transcendental- 
Ists.  Then  there  was  student  life 
I abroad,  and  he  was  in  the  advanced 
class  that  fought  at  the  barricade  In  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  At  home  with 
Parisian  vagabonds  and  London  swells, 
he  returned  to  this  country,  studied  law, 
entered  the  bar,  turned  newspaper  man, 
edited,  translated,  established  a weekly 
paper,  speculated  in  coal  and  petroleum, 
went  to  Europe  and  studied  the  gypsies, 
traveled.  Introduced  Industrial  educa- 
tion into  public  schools,  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Folk  Lore  Congress, 
and  put  forth  volume  after  volume  full 
of  curious  learning,  shrewd  observation 
and  reflection,  and  rich,  bubbling  hu- 
mor. And  the  end  came  to  him  at 
Florence,  a city  very  dear  to  him. 


■Whether  he  wrote  about  Gypsy  or  In- 
dian lore,  Etruscan  superstitions,  slang 
I —for  he  complied  a slang  dictionary- 
poetry,  or  workmen’s  tools,  he  was  al- 
ways entertaining.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  superficiality,  but  the  accuracy 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  statements 
has  not  been  shaken,  and  the  few  slips 
he  made  are  as  a little  chaff  in  a vast 
storehouse  of  sound  wheat.  When  his 
amusing  memoirs  appeared,  he  was  re- 
proached for  his  vanity,  but  vanity  was 
hardly  the  word  to  be  applied  to  the  per- 
sonal confessions  any  more  than  to  the 
essays  of  Montaigne  or  the'  disclosures 
of  Herbert  of  Cherbury-,  Cellini,  Rous- 
seau. Leland  had  seen  and  observed 
enormously  and  In  many  deeds  he  had 
played  an  active  part.  To  have  elimi- 
nated himself  would  have  been  mock- 
modesty,  offensive  egoism. 


paper  man  in  the  days  when  there  were  | 
giants.  He  was  the  foreign  editor  of  t 
the  International,  the  as.sistant  editor 
of  .Sartalns,  the  editor  of  the  Illus- 
trated News,  editorial  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  I-’hil.adelphla  Evening  Bul- 
letin, on  tho  staff  of  Frank  Leslie’s  and 
Vanity  p'alr,  foreign  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  under  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press.  As  a newspaper  man  he  was 
Industrious,  versatile,  keen,  discrimina- 
tive, sane.  And  as  such  he  should  be 
ever  remembered  honorably  In  the  an- 
nals of  journalism. 


As  a translator  he  Is  best  known  by 
h's  version  of  Heine’s  prose  and  poetry. 
No  one  who  approached  this  difficult 
ta.sk  was  more  In  sympathy  with  that 
master  of  satire  and  sentiment;  no  one 
caught  so  fully  Heine’s  spirit  of  mock- 
ery; no  one  has  had  the  audacity  to 
translate  Heine  so  literally  even  when 
he  was  most  extravagant  and  at  con- 
temptuous war  with  English  convention- 
alities. And  now  we  may  fancy  Leland. 
not  at  rest,  but  talking  familiarly  with 
Rabelais,  Heine,  and  George  Borrow, 
for  each  one  of  these  who  passecl 
through  the  door  that  leads  from  this 
poor  ante-chamber  to  the  true  and  vast 
gathering-hall  of  the  universe  can  un- 
derstand his  speech,  and  no  doubt  they 
have  all  waited  for  him  with  some 
show  of  impatience  and  constant  straln- 
I ing  of  the  eyes. 


The  European  Express  of  Feb.  15.  pub- 
li.shed  at  Brussels,  contains  an  article 
of  great  value  to  all  students  of  wo- 
man, her  place  in  nature,  and  her  pecu- 
liar and  legitimate  sphere. 

"In  women,  character  in  dre.ss  shows 
itself,  primarily  in  three  very  .distinct 
types.  These  are:  1.  The  tailor-made. 
2.  The  artistic  (so-called).  3.  The  merely 
clothed.” 

The  writer  puts  in  the  first  class  ail 
the  women  who  are  by  nature  "neat, 
methodical  and  generally  exemplary.” 
"This  class  usually  does  its  hair  like  a 
fashion  plate.”  "The  clique  called  'smart 
society,’  ’’  is  also  included  in  this  class. 

The  artistic  woman,  it  appears,  wears 
either  a soft  lace  collar  or  no  collar 
at  all.  "An  abnormally  high  collar 
argues,  in  either  sex,  small  brain  pow- 
er * * a floppy  one.  arti.stic  feeling, 

unconventionality.  originality,  and 
sometimes  even  genius.” 

"If  her  bonnet  be  very  much  on  one 
side,  or  her  skirt  awry,  you  may  sus- 
pect her  to  be  political;  if  she  have  big 
shoes,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
she  has  also  deep  interests.” 


Now,  all  these  paragraphs  invite,  nay 
say  rather  demand  discussion,  but  we 
must  defer  the  delight  of  battle  until 
the  return  of  our  valued  contributor, 
the  Earnest  fctudent  of  Sociology.  At 
present  he  is  in  Buffalo,  a guest  of  the 
Elmwood  Club. 

But  we  were  nearly  forgetting  an  ex- 
traordinarily illuminative  paragraph. 

’’Much  character  may  be  divined  from 
a woman’s  ’doing’  her  hair.  Hair 
dragged  back  from  the  temples  suggests 
a dull,  tenacious,  prosaic  nature;  parted 
in  the  middle,  it  giv'es,  in  youth,  an  idea 
of  engaging  simplicity;  in  age,  of  calm 
, stateliness;  drawn  high  over  a cushion, 
it  indicates  pride,  obstinacy,  prejudice, 
determination;  pulled  or  dropped  for- 
ward in  'early  Victorian’  loops  over 
the  ears,  it  suggests,  in  youth,  coquetry 
and  slatternliness;  in  age,  conservatism, 
mingled  with  pure  philosophy.  ” 


He  was  a most  accomplished  news- 


AVe could  write  column  after  column 
on  woman’s  hair,  and  give  admirable 
instances  from  the  amorous  eulogy  of 
Apeleius  to  the  profound  observation  of 
Cooley  ("The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic 
Arts’’):  "The  hair,  too,  often  indirectly 

becomes,  in  other  ways,  a rude  expo- 
nent of  perturbations  of  the  mind.  In 
moments  of  intense  thought,  hesita- 
tion, and  perplexity,  where  does  the 
hand  unconsciously  wander  to,  and  the 
busy  fingers  find  occupation?”  And 
there  might  be  digressions  as  to  why 
the  glory  of  woman  should  be  the, 
shame  of  man.  Thus  Mr.  Israel  Zang- 
will  says:  “There  are  three  reasons 

why  men  of  genius  have  long  hair.  One 
is  that  they  forget  it  is  growing.  The 
second  is  that  they  like  it.  The  third 
is  that  it  comes  cheaper;  they  wear  it 
long  for  the  same  reason  that  they  wear 
their  hats  long.  Owing  to  this  peculiar- 
ity of  genius,  you  may  get  quite  a 
reputation  for  lack  of  two-pence.” 

But  we  must  wait  the  coming  of  the 
Earnest  Student.  AA’hy  tarry  the  wheels 
of  his  chariot? 


AVe  have  received  the  following  origi- 
nal quotation: 

AA'HAT’S  IN  A NAME? 


./ 


AVbflt’ii  10  a name?  Why  pveo thine-  Just  »co  | 
How  Bryan  named  bin  Journal  (le?erly; 

Bwn  tu  the  sleepleas,  certain  to  brine  elum- 
1k*  r. 

He  mukea  it  Commoner  with  every  numl»er. 

CONSTANT  UKADKU. 


At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes; 

•■Why,  see,  the  bear  has  sone  into  his  I 
cave.  It  must  be  t*jo  hot  for  him.  These 
animals  are  as  sensitive  to  the  tempera- 
ture as  so  many  thermometers.” 

"Centigrade?” 

"No,  plantlgradei’  -Flgaro  (Paris). 

All  checks  given  as  wedding  gifts  this 
spring  must  be  certilled,  otherwise  so- 
ciety editors  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions will  not  mention  them. 


The  Reverend  Minot  J.  Savage.  D.  D.. 
says  that  poverty  would  vanish  if  men 
lived  according  to  Christ’s  teachings. 

This  statement  reminds  us  of  certain 
words  of  the  Saviour: 

Blessed  be  ye  poor:  for  yours  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Luke  vi..  20. 

But  woe  unto  you  that  are  rich!  for 
ye  have  received  your  consolation. 
Luke  vl..  21. 

It  Is  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a needle  than  for  a rich  man 
to  enter  into  tlie  kingdom  of  God. 
Matthew  xlx.,  21. 

i Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth.  Matthew  vi.,  19. 

For  ye,  have  the  poor  always  with  you. 
Matthew  xxvi.,  11. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Savage  means  to  say  that 
there  wohld  be  beneficent  communism  if 
the  sayings  of  the  Teacher  were  obeyed 
implicitly  by  all  who  profess  to  follow 
him.  No  doubt  in  a state  of  ideal  Chris- 
tianity there  would  be  ideal  communism, 
there  would  be  one  huge,  all-embracing 
trust  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
world,  Cuba  not  excepted. 


If  you  wish  to  know  how  stupid  city- 
life  will  be  a century  hence  read  Mr. 
Tarbouricch’s  "La  cite  future,”  a thick 
book  of  500  pages— over  a page  for  each 
day  of  the  year.  He  that  will  refuse  to 
do  his  appointed  work— for  everyone 
will  be  born  with  an  office  and  a salary 
—will  not  be  fined  but  deprived  of  his 
Income,  and  if  he  persists  in  the  desire 
to  loaf  and  invite  his  soul,  a medical 
tribunal  will  sentence  him  to  a psycho- 
therapeutic treatment.  Any  one  that 
happens  to  have  a queasy  stomach  or 
weak  lungs  will  be  promptly  set  apart 
as  a degenerate  and  prevented  from 
propagation.  Any  imperfect  baby  will 
be  sentenced  by  this  tribunal— what 
were  those  of  Venice  or  Seville  in  com- 
parison?—to  a return  to  nothingness. 

' Truly  a book  that  reconciles  us  to  life 
In  Boston.  Terre  Haute.  Prairie  du 
Chlen,  or  Hockanum  Ferry. 

PEOPLE’S  CHORftL  UNION 


Last  evening  at  Symphony  Hall  there 
took  place  the  sixth  annual  concert  of 
the  People's  Choral  Union,  Mr.  Samuel 
\V.  Cole,  conductor.  The  program  con- 
.sisted  of  Professor  Paine’s  cantata,  "The 
Nativity,"  the  text  from  Milton’s  poem, 

B.  S.  Kelly’s  setting  of  "O.  Captain,  My 
Captain;  ” by  Walt  Whitman,  Mozart’s 
"Ave  Verum”  and  "Glory,  Honor.  Praise 
and  Power,  ” and  a hymn  by  Von  Weber, 
"In  Constant  Order  Works  the  Lord.” 
The  chorus  was  assisted  by  the  Boston 
Festival  Orchestra  and  the  following 
soloists;  Airs.  Klleski  Bradbury,  so- 
prano; Miss  Alice  M.  Stanaway,  contral- 
,to;  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Shirley,  tenor,  and 
j Mr.  I.everett  B.  Merrill,  bass. 

: All  things  considered,  the  chorus  did 

good  work  last  evening.  In  comment- 
j ing  upon  a performance  of  this  sort,  it 
I I must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  printed 
i program  suggests,  that  this  is  not  a 
' i chorus  of  picked  voices.  But  the  en- 
' semblc  was  even,  the  intonation  for 
\ the  most  part  accurate,  and  the  singers 
responsive  to  every  slightest  signal. 
There,  were  tedious  pages  In  the  music. 

' and  a good  deal  of  raw  fortissimo  is 
i 1 trying  to  the  ear.  however  leniently 
! disposed  that  ear  may  be;  but  the  per- 
j tormance  is  to  be  commended  as  a 
thoroughly  conscientious  and  creditable  | 
effort  in  the  right  direction. 

The  work  of  the  orchestra  gave  great 
I pleasure.  The  solo  artists  sang  simply, 
and  -were  well  received.  Mrs.  Bradbury’s 
voice,  as  true,  clear  and  incisive  as  a 
bird’s,  strained  a little  at  the  highest 
notes;  but  her  breath-control  was  ex- 
cellent, and  her  sustained  passages  very 
smooth.  Mr.  Merrill  has  an  agreeable 
voice,  full,  resonant  and  so  flexible  that 
he  has  not  gotten  It  entirely  under  con- 
trol; there  was  some  tremolo.  Jlr.  Cole 
was  warmly  greeted  by  a large  and 
friendly  audience. 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany began  a season  of  two  weeks  Inst 
night  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The 
operas  were  Donizetti’s  "The  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment"  and  I^eoncavallo’s 
"Pngllaccl.”  The  cast  of  Donizetti’s 
opera,  conducted  by  Mr.  Flon,  was  as 
follows: 

Senihrlch 

The  .MariVuise Van  (,’aiitercn  i 

Tonlo  

Sulplco  i • 

Hortenelus liufnohe 

Operatic  Bevivals. 

Operas,  like  hooks,  have  their  fate. 
Some,  yes  the  great  majority,  see  the 
day  of  publication,  enjoy  a little  popu- 
larity. or  at  once  fall  flat,  and  are 
soon  known  only  to  makers  of  cata- 
logues or  rummagers  In  the  huge  dust- 
bin of  Time.  The  very  modernity  of  an 
opera  is  often  the  cause  of  Its  speedy 
dissolution.  A few  of  the  older  operas, 
as  Mozart’s  "Don  Giovanni,”  and  "Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,”  smile  In  the  face  of 
the  arch  destroyer;  Rossini  still  laughs 
with  his  "Barber  of  Seville,"  but  how 
many  opera-makers  with  their  once  ad- 
mired works  are  merely  names  In  the 
lists  punctiliously  prepared  and  verified 
for  complete  encyclopaedias!  Here  is 
Donizetti,  whose  tunes  were  so  familiar 
and  beloved,  a man  of  slxty-slx  operas, 
and  by  -what  is  he  known  to  American 
audiences  of  1903?  By  his  Lucia, 
abridged  and  mangled  to  make  a prlma- 
donna’s  holiday.  "Lucrezla  Borgia,” 
with  music  that  breathes  voluptuous 
elegance,  with  music  that  stirs  and 
thrills,  is  as  though  it  never  had  been. 
Not  even  the  superb  last  act  has  saved 
“La  Favorlta.”  Now  comes  Sembrich 
and  reveals  to  the  younger  generation 
the  grace  and  sparkle  and  spontaneity 
of  Donizetti,  the  composer  of  "The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment”  and  "Don 
Pasquale,”  admirable  music-comedies. 


Dangers  of  Retrlttal. 

The  revival  of  an  old  opera  Is  always 
adventurous,  generally  fatal.  A com- 
poser writes  for  his  contemporaries;  he 
Is  in  the  fashion;  and  as  a rule  the  later 
audience  is  not  in  sympathy  with  his 
thought  or  expression.  Comedy,  which 
is  supposed  to  portray  life  and  manners, 
bears  better  than  tragedy  this  touch- 
stone of  revival.  (There  Is  glorious; 
music  in  the  serious  operas  of  Rossini  | 
and  Spontini,  but  wht.t  audience  today  , 
would  sit  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  | 
those  old  and  faded  dramatic  ■vsorks?) 
The  veterans  among  the  audience,  at 
first  deUghted  to  renew  their  youth,  are ; 
soon  saddened  by  the  thought  of  golden 
and  applauded  voices  now  choked  by 
dust,  and  if  they  smile,  it  is  at  the 
ignorant  enthusiasm  of  the  younger, 
men  there  is  the  hostile  hearer,  who 
does  not  value  perspective,  and  com- 
pares the  method  of  the  composer  of 
1840  with  that  of  the  opera-maker  of  to- 
day'. and  prates  of  "thinness  of  orches- 
tration,” "old-fashioned  formulas.”  As 
though  any  composer  worthy  the  name 
is  without  formulas  and  mannerisms' 
The  mannerisms  of  Wagner  are  even 
now  Intolerable  to  some. 

Donizetti’s  Opera. 

The  veteran  last  night  perhaps  re- 
membered Albonl,  and  surely  the  long 
procession  of  Maries  who  beat  the 
drum,  down  to  Parepa.  Duval,  Mari- 
mon.  Has  “The  Daughter  of  the  Regi- 
ment” been  sung  here  since  1889?  Would 
it  be  tolerable  and  to  be  endured  if  it 
v/ere  produced  as  Donizetti  planned 
it  for  the  Opera  Comique  In  Paris? 
When  it  was  first  produced  in  1840  It  was 
coolly  received,  and  not  till  it  "was 
translated  Into  Italian  did  It  make  its 
triumphant  way  over  all  Europe.  We 
heard  It  last  night  squeezed  down  as 
by  a duck  press  Into  a Donlzettlan  es- 
sence for  the  use  of  sopranos. 

But  as  the  opera  was  revived  for  a 
prima-donna,  why  should  not  all  that; 
is  extraneous  be  cut  out?  The  old 
tunes,  sung  and  strummed  by  the  must-  i 
cal  women  of  New  England  for  twenty- 
five  years  were  heard  again,  and  the 
veterans  nodded  wise  heads  and  whisp- 
ered to,  their  neighbors:  "This  Is  like 
old  times;”  an  idiomatic  phrase,  but 
one  easily  understood.  -And  how  charm- 
ing some  of  the  music  is!  How  direct 
the  appeal!  How  frank  and  spontane- 
ous the  melody!  The  trio  of  Sulpice  and 
the  t'wo  women  Is  as  delicious  as  some 
of  the  best  numbers  of  "Don  Pasquale,” 
and  there  Is  an  honesty  of  pathos  in 
Marie’s  farewell  to  her  soldier  friends 
which  would  save  even  a less  charac- 
teristic melody,  and  move  even  when 
sung  by  a singer  of  less  reno-wn.  It  Is 
not  often  In  musical  comedy  that  a com- 
poser is  at  once  so  poignant  and  so  gay 
with  so  little  apparent  labor.  But  this 
opera  was  written  in  holiday  mood. 


The  Performance. 

The  performance  was  something  more 
than  the  vocal  display  by  Sembrich. 
She  acted  with  the  charm  of  simplicity; 
her  high  spirits  were  contagious;  her 
sentiment  was  unaffected;  and  her  sing- 
ing for  the  most  part  was  a great  de- 
light. At  first  she  was  perhaps  not 
wholly  In  the  vc'-:  but  her  reading  of 
the  musical  sentences  was  always  one 
of  consummate  artistry,  and  by  this 
beauty  of  phrasing  she  gave  a rarer 
pleasure  than  by  flights  of  bravura,  bril- 
iant  as  they  ofte;  were.  Admirable 
as  WHS  her  Interpretation,  the  imper- 
sonation of  Sulpice  by  Gilbert  was  by 
no  means  secondary.  He  acted  the 

.jart  manfully,  with  a sense  of  humor 
that  was  un  • artistic  control,  -with 
a finesse  that  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  brusqueness  of  the  character, 
and  he  sang  delightfully,  with  purity 
of  tone,  breadth  of  phrase,  and  general 
understanding.  Sallgnac  s voice  is  not 
suited  to  flowing  Italian  melody,  and 
brave  endeavor  and  -real  care  tvill  not 
of  thcm.selves  save  the  tenor  in  such 
music.  The  other  parts  were  accept- 
ably taker. 

Sembrich  for  a linale— matters  were 
brought  to  a conclusion  in  this  version, 
as  though  the  librettist  were  named 
Wemmick— introduced  Arditi’s  "Parla  ’ 
waltz,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  audience, 
which  was  of  good  size  and  indefati- 
gable with  applause.  The  shortness  of 
this  opera  and  that  of  Leoncavallo’s 
grim  melodrama  should  have  guaran- 
teed an  evening  of  reasonable  length. 
But  the  waits  were  long  and  the  final 
curtain  did  not  fall  till  midnight.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  changed 
the  order  of  the  operas,  to  have  dis- 
missed the  audience  in  cheerful  mood. 
After  “Pagliaccl,”  Donizetti’s  opera 
would  have  been  a relief,  would  have 
been  even  more  sparkling.  As  it  -was, 
a black  draught  followed  a light  and 
foaming  -wine. 

Pagliacci.  ' 

The  cast  of  “Pagliacci,”  conducted  by 
Mr.  Mancinelli,  was  as  follows: 

Nedda  

Tonlo  

Silvio  

Alvarez  was  seen  and  heard  here  for 
the  first  time  as  Canio,  and  as  both 
Fritzi  Scheff  and  Scotti  were  in  famil- 
iar parts  the  interest  naturally  centred 
n the  unknown  impersonation.  Alvarez 
has  his  great  gifts  ana  his  limitations. 
Nature  gave  him  a sonorous,  vibrant 
organ,  which  yet  has  tores  of  velvet. 
He  has  abu-ed  this  voice  of  late  in  his 
insa’iate  desire  to  be  constantly  heroic 
and  irresistible,  so  that  his  intonation 
is  often  uncertain.  Furthermore  he 
has  acquired  mannerisms  that  detract 
seriously  from  the  force  of  his  perform- 
ance; mannerisms,  such  as  changing 
tor.e  to  a sob  or  a merely  bronchial  ex- 
clamation; too  frequent  and  unmeaning 
slurring. 

He  has  great  and  overwhelming  mo- 
ments, when  by  animal  force  he  carries 
all  before  hi..;.  Too  often  in  his  out- 
bursts he  sweeps  away  the  composer 
and  his  music.  Thus  last  night  he  was 
much  more  effective  in  the  earlier  pas- 
sages of  the  first  act  than  In  the  famous 
soliloquy  of  despair  which  closes  the 
act;  and  De  I.ucia,  by  his  quiet  in- 
tensity and  by  supreme  authority  that 
was  never  boisterous,  g.ave  a .stronger 
portrayal  of  neart-breaking  anguish  in 
spite  of  his  slighter  figure  and  his  nat- 
urally weaker  voice.  Scotti  was  a 
malignant  Tonlo.  who  delivered  the  pro- 
logue with  true  suol.ety.  Fritzi  Scheff 
appreciated  the  character  of  Nedda. 
and  as  a soubrette  found  the  part  con- 
genial. Mr.  Declery  was  the  best  Silvio 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  Boston.  The 
chorus  was  effective.  The  orchestra, 
led  with  spirit  and  authority  by  Mr. 
Mancinelli.  forgetful  of  the  difference 
between  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
Boston  Tiieat:e  and  the  huge  Metropoli- 
tan, was  constantly  boisterous  through- 
out the  first  act.  After  the  first  act 
there  was  stormy  and  long-continued  ap- 
plause. There  were  recalls  and  recalls, 
but  Mr.  Scotti  did  not  appear  with 
Fritzi  Scheff  and  Alvarez.  The  cries 
for  Scotti  became  so  urgent  that  ,1..- 
varez  finally  repeated  the  soliloquy. 
This  repetition  injured  the  general  ef- 
fect and  prolonged  unnecessarily  and 
fruitlessly  the  performance. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Lohen- 
grin.” 


IVe  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Westwood.  March  22,  1903. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Occasion  drew  me  last  Friday  to  the 
city.  I am  never  tired  of  watching 
the  endless  panorama  and  I often  loaf 
at  a corner  as  though  I was  waiting  for 
a car.  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  passing  crowd. 

The  Arabian  Nights  has  long  been  my 
favorite  book  and  I remember  the  thrill 
of  joy  that  seized  me  when  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  told  me  that  he  had  sev- 
eral editions  of  the  Immortal  stories 
and  that  he  ranked  the  unknown  tell- 
ers as  among  the  supreme  masters  of 
imagination. 

I was  in  the  upper  part  of  State  street 
a few  minutes  before  noon,  and  1 saw  a 
sight  such  as  Emir  Musa  saw  when 
he  entered  into  the  City  of  Brass— a 
strange  scene  of  human-petrification. 
Men  of  all  classes  and  every  description 
of  dre.ss  stood  silent;  rigid  figures,  ex- 
pectant. with  mouth  open  and  eyes 
strained  they  gazed  at  the  Ames  Build- 
ing. Each  gaper  held  something  in 
his  hand.  The  resemblance  of  the  hu- 
man face  to  that  of  a lower  animal 
I was  strangely  marked;  but  the  human 
! squirrel  was  not  chattering,  the  pig’s 
face  was  turned  from  fruit  stand  or 
barroom,  the  horse  and  the  sheep  and 
the  rabbit  all  looked  upward,  immovable, 
rigid  as  were  the  doorkeepers,  and  eu- 
nuchs and  chamberlains  and  officers 
I and  merchants  and  handicraftsmen,  and 
! Tadmurah  herself,  the  daughter  of  the 
kings  of  the  Amalekltes  in  that  far-off 
walled  town  of  the  Orient.  I moved 
among  them,  I jostled  them,  and  no  one 
turned  his  head,  no  one  frowned,  no 
word  of  harshness  broke  the  awful  si- 
lence. Suddenly,  as  at  .some  magic 
formula,  each  one  said.  “Ah,”  “Ha-ha,’ 
"Dear,  dear;”  there  was  a shoving  of 
watches  into  pockets;  eyes  were  again 
speculative;  there  was  babel  and  haste. 
The  time-ball  had  fallen. 

LUCIEN  B.  HENDERSON. 


Mr.  Johnson  is  as  unlucky  as  Romeo 
or  Murad;  nor  can  he  be  accused  of 
contributory  negligence.  He  did  not 
send  away  his  light  overcoat  last 
fall  to  be  naphtha-cleansed  and  stored, 
for  he  argued  to  himself  shrewdly; 
"there  will  be  an  early  spring;  I’ll  need 
the  overcoat  so  soon  that  I’ll  keep  it  in 
in  the  hall  closet  and  look  at  it  often 
for  fear  of  moths.”  Last  week  he 
smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands,  as  a coal 
merchant  In  December.  "Let  others 
sweat,  and  catch  pneumonia;  I have  my 
light  overcoat.”  He  went  to  the  closet. 
Scene  for  the  Historical  Painter.  Mr. 
Johnson's  passionate  look  would  have 
reminded  him  of  Thyestes  when  he  was 
told  at  table  that  he  had  eaten  of  his 
own  son.  or  of  Bajazet  wh^n  he  first 
went  into  the  Iron  cage.  IBs  roaring 
filled  the  flat.  To  him  cam^  tripping 
Mrs.  Johnson:  "Augustus,  dear.  I gave 

your  spring  overcoat  to  Mrs.  Bollman  to 
mend.  The  sleeve  linings  were  giv- 
ing out.  I thought  you'd  like  to  have 
the  coat  all  ready  for  the  warm  weath- 
er.” Mr.  Johnson  sweated  great  drops 
those  memorable  days.  In  spite  of  all 
precautions  he  now  has  a hacking 
cough.  Mrs.  Bollman  still  has  the  over 
coat. 


Some  insist  that  the  dramatic  critic 
of  the  London  Times  should  have  taken 
his  seat  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  the 
manager.  They  say  everyone  has  a 
legal  right  to  an  unoccupied  seat  at  a 
theatre  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it  and  conduct  himself  properly. 
This  is  not  true  in  England,  where  a 
manager  may  turn  a man  out  without 
’ giving  any  reason.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  the  manager  need  not  return  the 
-ejected  his  money.  In  1845,  a Mr.  Wood. 

I who  was  known  to  the  police,  bought 
' a ticket  for  the  Doncaster  ring,  was  or- 
dered out  by  the  Earl  of  Egllntoun,  the 
steward,  and  at  last  removed  by  force. 
He  did  not  get  his  guinea  back;  he  did 
not  win  his  action.  “He  w’as  a mere 
‘licensee’  on  the  land,  and  unle.ss  he 
had  got  a deed  ouly  executed  his  license 
could  be  revoked  at  any  moment.  So 
any  playgoer  who  wishes  to  be  protected 
absolutely  against  the  manager  should 
(if  he  does  not  take  a conveyance)  at 
least  enter  Into  a formal  contract  with 
the  money-taker  that  if  he  Is  expelled 
he  shall  have  his  money  back.” 


We  have  received  a copy  of  "Slusical 
Notes,”  a magazine  w’hich  is  "pub- 
lished quarterly”  In  Philadelphia.  The 
correspondence  from  New  York  has  the| 
note  of  personality  that  now  charac- 
terizes the  higher  criticism.  Thus  we 
read; 

“It  is  reported  that  Hermann  Rietze! 
(oboe)  and  Jerry  Kregci  (bassoon)  have 
in  contemplation  a tour  of  the  Western 


Sfetes  In  'fflelr  new  sketch  entltl  _ 
■s®ni's  In  a bue-house;  or.  why  1 wns 
compelled  to  gaiRle  my  throat  with 
Kvan’s  ale.’  ” 

There  Is  a complimentary  allusion  to 
■'John  Knelsel."  the  concert  ma.ster  of 
.,jthe  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  but 
nothliiK  Is  said  about  the  conductor, 
George  Henry  Gerh  ke. 

'•Musical  Notes”  is,  first  of  all, 
alive  and  modern.  There  are  no  long 
I'wimled  articles  on  "Precursors  of  the 
-i  Ocarina"  or  "Did  the  Egyptians  Know 
j the  I’se  of  the  Trill?"  The  document 
q consulted  are  all  human.  Witness  this 
^1  paragraph  concerning  a distinguished 
i New  York  artist: 

"George  McNeice.  who  experienced  an 
(exceedingly  violent  attack  of  inllam- 
matory  rheumatism,  has  fully  recov- 
ered his  health  and  is  as  chipper  as 
ever.  He  still  wears  that  same  pair  of 
red  socks,  and  may  they  long  be  pre- 
served, for  the  writer  has  seen  them  for 
five  years.” 

Here  is  a bit  of  singular  advice  from 
the  new  edition  of  Bradshaw's  "Over- 
land Guide”:  "In  the  few  cases  when 
one  does  want  a revolver  one  wants  It 
very  badly,  so  let  It  be  handy— not  in 
the  hip  pocket,  but  in  the  side  pocket 
of  the  overcoat  or  jacket;  not  under  the 
pillo'w,  but  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed  Or  berth,  near  the  right  hand,  and 
at  need  do  not  hesitate  to  Are  through 
the  clothes,  and  before  the  weapon  can 
be  seen.” 

' The  whims  of  collectors  have  excited 
wonder  for  years.  We  all  have  read  of 
collectors  of  halters,  hats,  bools  of 
celebrities,  etc.  Rosaline  Masson,  the 
novelist,  and  youngest  daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  collected  kisses  from  > 
famous  men  and  women  when  she  wuis 
a young  girl.  Among  the  most  prized 
kisses  in  her  collection  are  those  of 
Carlyle.  Browning,  and  Jlodjeska. 
Youth  is  the  time  for  collecting.  But 
youth  is  reckless  and  does  not  always 
inquire  into  the  celebrity  of  the  one 
kis.sing  or  kissed. 

^ r .i  f ^ ^ 
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i "Lohengrin"  was  performed  last  night 
t the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropoli- 
an Opera  House  Company.  Mr.  Alfred 
lertz  conducted  in  Boston  for  the  first 
iime.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

feiiry.  the  Fowler.' Ed.  de  Re.szke 

jiiheugrin  Anthes 

Nordica 

I'Pdei'k'U  Blspham 

:‘'h'ud  Scliuni.ann-Hehik 

,he  Herald .Muelilmaim 

The  performance  was  on  the  whole 
ighly  respectable  and  matter-of-fact. 
1 certain  technical  respects  it  was  the 
est  performance  that  has  been  given 
ere  for  severai  years,  and  the  credit 
)r  this  result  is  due  Mr.  Hertz.  The 
rpat  audience  was  mightily  pleased 
ith  the  ensemble  and  after  the  finale 
E the  first  act  there  were  repeated  re- 
llls.  The  rapture  grew  more  and  more 
federate,  but  there  was  always  close 
ttention,  and  there  was  evident  satis- 
ictlon. 

Knight  and  Maiden. 

■Wagner  himself  took  pains  to  anal- 
aa  minutely  the  character  of  Ortrud, 
nd  he  wrote  at  length  concerning  the 
tinner  in  wdiich  the  music  should  be 
srformed.  But  traditions  are  soon  hope- 
ssly  confused,  or  clean  fore'otten.  The 
ssential  features  of  an  Ideal  perform- 
nce  of  "Lohengrin”  are  the  mystic  at- 
losphere  that  should  enwrap  the 
night-errant,  and  the  portrayal  of  a 
reamy  Elsa.  Lohengrin  is  no  ordinary 
ivalier  with  a good  sword  and  a ready 
ir  for  a maiden's  tale  of  woe.  Seen 
1 a night  vision,  he  comes  and  he  de- 
arts as  in  a dream.  He  is  not  wholly 
f this  earth,  even  when  he  is  prepared 
) wed  Elsa.  He  is  not  really  in  need 
£ mortal  weapon  when  he  battles  with 
elramund.  His  thoughts,  his  recollec- 
ons,  his  hopes,  are  of  a far-off  land, 
nd  there  is  a gracious  condescension 
i his  love  for  the  slandered  maiden, 
nd  Elsa?  She  dreams  dreams  and  sees 
•sions  in  the  night-watches.  She  is 
iporous,  neurotic,  passionate,  with  the 
rrible  passion  of  unconscious  woman- 
5od,  curious  as  Eve,  and  yet  somewhat 
Eraid  of  the  conventionalities.  What 
her  Count  should  have  no  just  claim 
) his  title?  Did  she  fear  ridicule?  In 
Jles  Laforgue's  strange  version  she  Is 
irward  and  exacting  as  soon  as  Loh- 
igrin  declares  his  love,  and  the  knight, 
sturbed  by  her  aggressive  womanhood, 
ills  for  his  swan,  even  when  her  arms 
hcompass  him. 

Anthes  as  Lohengrin. 

Mr.  Georg  Anthes  made  his  first  ap- 
'arance  last  night  in  this  city.  As  a 
tfger  he  is  more  agreeable  than  many 
his  predecessors.  His  voice  is  manly 
i<3  naturally  an  instrument  for  the 
splay  of  contrasted  emotion.  He  does 
^t  yvafider  so  recklessly  from  the  true 


nor:  nor  Is  he  so  ttrrfmty  or  yuilural. 
Hi.s  Intonation  last  night  was  not  ab- 
solutely flawless;  but  the  vocal  faults 
which  wo  arc  accustomed  to  consider 
ns  given  by  divhie  right  to  tinors  made 
in  (Icrmiiii.v  were  not  In  evidonoe  so  as 
to  impair  the  Vfilue  of  his  Impersona- 
tion. He  sang  in  a stra ight-l'orw;ird. 
tinaffccted  tnanner.  Hi.s  fare-vi'II  to  the 
swan  W!is  glvcfi  with  sur'  .ngly  short 
! brejiths.  hut  he  tifterw.  showoel  that 
when  the  occasion  dor  .ided  he  could 
deliver  the  long  phr:  ■.  But  his  Im- 
personation lackoil  t ■ (|uallty  of  qual- 
ities: it  was  uniniaghiative.  iirosaic. 
His  apparition  was  without  suggestion 
I of  the  supernatural.  He  loft  the  swan 
boat  as  any  pa.ssenger  today  might  dis- 
embark at  Cologne  or  at  Mainz.  His 
behav'.  .'  before  Henry's  court  was  civil 
but  ';.ot  distinguished.  He  brought  with 
him  no  atmosphere.  He  was  simply  Mr. 
Anthes,  late  of  Dresden,  who  proceeded 
to  sing  and  do  his  stage-business  in  a 
conscientious  manner  to  the  very  best 
of  his  lights.  These  lights  unfortunate- 
ly were  not  of  a high  illuminative  pow- 
er. An  excellent  German  tenor  took  the 
part  of  Lohengrin,  and  ho  sang  and  act- 
ed without  subtlety,  without  marked 
tenderness,  without  chivalric  distinc- 
tion, without  the  suggestion  of  mysti- 
cism. 

Nordica’s  Elsa, 

Nordica's  Elsa  has  been  a slow  devel- 
opment, At  first  she  was  the  conven- 
tional heroine  in  distress,  a self-con- 
scious heroine,  whose  delight,  like 
Burns's  beggar-woman,  w.os  in  proper 
young  men.  This  Elsa  might  well  have 
alluded  to  Lohengrin  as  her  "gentleman 
friend."  But  Nordica  soon  outgrow  this 
conventionality.  Her  impersonation 
gained  steadily  in  sweetness,  in  repose, 
in  quiet  authority.  Last  night  she  often 
sang  with  exquisite  emotional  skill,  as 
when  she  poured  out  her  maiden  soul 
from  the  balcony.  She  has  learned  to 
color  tone  for  the  sake  of  a specific  emo- 
tion, and  long  ago  she  was  a mistress 
of  the  art  of  song.  Last  night  she  fell 
occasionally  below  the  pitch,  but  on  the 
whole  she  sang  admirably.  Is  she  the 
Elsa  of  the  legend?  I do  not  find  in  her 
the  dreamy,  languorous  maiden  of  night 
sweats,  ecstatic  visions,  vague  yearn- 
ings; the  maiden  that  lured  Lohengrin 

from  his  home  and  made  him  content  t# 
dwell  with  wrangling  mortals.  And  who 
is  there  today  upon  the  operatic  stage 
that  suggests  at  once  this  maiden,  not 
a heroine,  or  if  a heroine  a weak. and 
pitiable  one,  human  and  lovable?  I 
doubt  if  a superb  Bruennhilde  can  be 
Elsa  even  for  a night. 

In  General.  ; 

Thus  there  was  a Lohengrin  without 
ineffable  distinction,  and  there  was  a 
noble  singer  and  most  zealous  actress 
who  was  not  the  ideal  Elsa.  Add  to 
them  Mr.  Bispham,  whose  Telramund 
as  an  impersonation  was  wholly  within 
the  frame,  and  who  stood  out  boldly 
[from  the  cahvas.  We  are  all  accus- 
tomed by  this  time  to  Schumann- 
Heink's  Ortrud.  She  has  some  fine  mo- 
ments, native  moments,  but  why  does 
I a woman  who  can  sing  intelligently  and 
effectively,  as  she  has  shown  here  in 
Verdi's  Requiem,  give  way  to  all  man- 
ner of  vocal  extravagancies  and  pre- 
sent to  the  audience  in  one  performance 
a compendium  of  vocal  faults?  Why 
does  she  persist  as  Ortrud  in  slurring, 
unmeaning  emphasis,  vicious  attack, 
grotesque  dislocations  of  phrdses?  Mr. 
de  Reszke  was  in  better  voice  than  when 
he  last  visited  us,  and  Mr.  Muehlmann 
a.s  ever  gave  out  vigorous  proclama- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hertz, 

A matter-of-fact  performance  on  the 
stage— if  Mr.  Bispham's  impersonation  be 
accepted— and  a remarkably  imaginative 
performance  by  the  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hertz.  So  long  as  the 
orchestra  of  Wagner  is  not  below  the 
stage,  the  brass  will  blare  and  shake 
the  hearers  in  their  seats.  But  what  a 
vital  and  glowing  and  poetic  orchestral 
performance!  One  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  Hertz  does  not  gain  his  ef- 
fects quietly.  His  exercise  is  violent. 
His  gestures  threaten  and  command, 
and  they  are  of  infinite  variety.  In  a 
climax  his  body  shakes  as  a reed  is 
sliakcn  by  tlie  wind.  But  he  gains  the' 
effects.  His  movements  are  never  fu- 
tile. an  Impotent  display.  And  this  con- 
ductor lias  the  .soul  of  a poet,  not  of  a 
mere  bandmaster. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  "Die 
Meister.singer;”  this  evening  it  will  be 
"La  Traviata." 


Tile  reports  from  Huffaloglvea.ldltional 
proof,  if  there  be  need  of  U.  of  tlio  folly 
of  re.'idy  writing  and  :i  Ilowing  pen.  In- 
genious novelists,  as  Besant  and  Rice, 
and  Mortimer  Collins  ensiled  eliarming 
llieroiues  wlu)  were  brouglit  up  deliber- 
ately in  Ignorance  of  reading  and  writ- 
j ing,  and  sueli  women  would  fascinate 
in  everyday  life.  But  take  tlie  case  of 
Mr.  I’cnnell.  a graduate  of  Yale  College, 
one  used  to  the  pen.  Of  wliat  avail  is 
a university  education,  if  it  does  not 
confirm  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  if  it 
(loos  not  teach  prudence  as  well  as  loy- 
alty? Thackeray  years  ago  insisted  that 
paper  and  ink  siiould  be  cliemically 
treated  so  that  after  a few  days  the 
characters  would  fade  and  the  paper 
be  fresh  for  another  declaration  of  love 
or  for  business  purpose.  "Drink  water 
out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running 
waters  out  of  thine  own  well,”  said  the 
lilaso  and  royal  moralist.  Even  though  a 
man  have  ;i  capricious  thirst,  why  should 
he  write  affidavits  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  spring  and  the  benefit  he  derived 
from  the  treatment?  Take  away  the 
pen;  families  have  been  saved  without 
it, 

Boston,  March  23,  1903. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Wherein  lies  the  quality  of  insignifi- 
cance? Why  is  it  that  Ferguson  is  a 
noticeable  man,  and  yet  Robinson,  an 
j intellectual  giant,  passes  in  the  street 
lias  a vain  shadow?  I myself  am  among 
; the  unfortunates. 

I go  into  HIckerman's  for  a hurried 
luncheon.  The  voluptuous  beauty  be- 
hind tile  counter  ignores  me  for  ten 
minutes  while  she  gossips  amiably  with 
a bald-headed  "gent”— I use  the  term 
with  full  intelligence  of 'the  odium  im- 
plied therein— a gent  who  drinks  his 
coffee  from  his  saucer. 

Late  for  the  office  I rush  into  Mc- 
Gurkie's  restaurant  for  a vampire  com- 
bination breakfast,  i.  e..  an  egg  and  a 
bone  and  a hank  of  hair.  I am  not 
served  for  twenty  minutes,  but  the  man 
at  the  next  table  who  came  later  than 
I gets  his  food,  bolts  it,  and  is  gone. 

In  the  street  wild-eyed  women  mad 
with  the  (^hopping  frenzy  charge  into 
me  and  try  to  go  through  rather  than 
around  or  even  over  or  under  me. 
Why?  I am  not  without  force,  and  the 
men  under  me  in  business  usually  know 
where  I am,  and  they  show  unfailing 
respect  and  proper  deference.  I have 
worn  "art  neckties”;  I have  sported  a 
hat  with  a four-inch  brim.  In  vain,  in 
vain!  I pass  unnoticed.  Even  street 
car  conductors  often  fail  to  collect  my 
fare,  and  I keep  my  nickels  as  a trifling 
recompense  for  the  degradation  of 
slights  in  other  quarters,  and  my  joy 
is  fierce. 

Is  there  a remedy? 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Ah,  dear  Mr.  Witherspoon,  you  ask  a 
baffling  question.  We  once  heard  a 
celebrated  statesman  complain  because 
he  could  not  impress  hotel  clerks.  Bulk 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  Singularity 
in  dress  is  by  no  means  a sure  card. 

A cravat  is  only  a slmbol  to  the  imagi- 
native, and  the  crowd  is  without  imagi- 
nation. There  are  men  who  might  wear 
the  trousers  of  Tonio— you  saw  them 
Monday  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre— 
and  yet  no  one  would  turn  his  head. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  wild  irregularity  j 
of  dress  as  it  is  the  waj'  in  which  the 
clothes  are  flaunted.  A shiny  coat  may 
be  respected.  Baggy  trousers  may  inspire 
awe  in  the  breast  of  the  fastidious  be- 
holder. The  soul  shines  through  queer 
raiment,  as  the  sun  through  a dirty, 
squalid  cloud. 

There  is  a silence  more  weighty  than- 
Johnsonian  periods.  There  is  music  all 
the  sweeter  because  it  is  not  heard.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  because  Maggie  ana 
Kitty  in  the  restaurant  do  not  appre- 
ciate you.  Their  favorite  might  not 
dazzle  at  foreign  courts  or  at  a Cheap 
and  tiungry.  Cultivate  an  insolent,  gla- 
cial. first-family  mask.  It  may  hurt 
your  features  at  first,  but  you  will  soon 
get  used  to  it.  Landor's  Mr.  George 
Nelly  did  not  attract  attention  until  on 
a sudden  he  cried  out  at  the  Haymar- 
ket,  "There  is  no  God!”  "It  was  then 
surmised  more  generally  and  more 
gravely  that  there  was  something  in 
him.  and  he  stood  up  on  his  legs  almost 
to  the  last.  Say  what  you  will,  once  ' 
whispered  a friend  of  mine,  there  are 
things  in  him  strong  as  poison  and 
original  as  sin.”  But  if  you  should 
make  such  a declaration  on  the  Com- 
mon. we  doubt  if  even  a policeman 
would  stop  to  listen.  There  are  so  many 
out-of-door  debaters  in  Boston,  and 
your  statement  has  been  mace  here  so 
often. 


Jeanne  Mairot  is  trying  to  correct 
some  of  the  ideas  of  foreigners  concern- 
ing the  American  woman.  She  does  not 
describe  the  life  of  the  absurdly  rich  or 


Tof  till!  mlseralily  poor,  but  slie  writes 
riliout  the  ".yn-.at  middle,  class,"  For 
' tliero  are  "classes”  in  tliis  country  In 
spite  of  till'  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Slie  lu'aisi  "the  small  l)ut  pret- 
I ty  vIll.'iK  of  tin;  suljurlian  kind”  and 
corrects  tlie  Iniprcsnlon  that  ail  respect- 
I ai)le  Amerlcan.s  live  in  hotels  or  tene- 
j ment  liou.scs.  'I'lie  independence  and 
freedom  of  manners  of  the  working 
woman  l.s  removed  from  insolent  license 
I a.s  well  as  from  servility,  and  yet  Mrs. 

I Mairot  was  somewliat  shocke  d wlien  a 
dro.ssmaker  engaged  in  the  mysterious 
Oiieration  of  "trying  on"  patted  her  on 
tlie  siioulder  with  a "Turn  around, 
dear."  That  Mrs.  Mairet  is  not  yet 
wholly  a idiilosoplicr  is  sliown  by  her 
regret  at  seeing  sliopglrls  wearing  ter- 
rifying hats  and  chewing  gum.  Tliese  | 
hat.s,  tliese  sticks  of  gum— what  are  | 
they  to  the  Infinite  but  symbols?  | 

SembricKs 

Violetta\ 

Tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  com- 
pany performed  Wagner's  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size  in 
the  upper  galleries  and  many  empty 
I seats  on  the  floor. . The  cast  was  as 
follows:  j 


il.-ins  Sachs  Van  Kony 

llavld  Rci.is 

J'ogiici-  Mnciilnnnin  ' 

Hpckne.sser  Ihsiilmm  i 

Waltlier  Iturgstnlier  | 

Eva  tladski  j 

Magdaliue  Sohmiiann-ileiiik 


There  was  a long  delay  in  beginning. 
Mr.  Hirsch  finally  came  before  the  cur- 
tain and  said  that  Mr.  Blass  had  been 
suddenly  taken  sick;  that  Mr.  Muehl- 
mann would  sing  the  part  of  Pogiier 
from  the  score,  and  tlierefore  begged 
the  indulgence  of  the  audience.  It  may 
here  be  said  that  Mr.  Muehlmann  sang 
under  these  unfavorable  circumstances 
with  animation  and  good  emphasis. 

The  Endless  Melody. 

On  account  of  this  delay  and  the  long 
waits  the  opera  dragged  along  its  end- 
less length  of  melody  to  a late  hour. 
No  sane  person  disputes  today  the  many 
beautiful  pages  in  "Die  Melstersinger,” 
out  no  sane  per.son  believes  that  the 
score  of  any  long  opera  is  a work  of 
plenary  inspiration.  When  Wagner  is 
boresome,  he  opens  abysses  of  dullness. 
Why  should  these  abysses  be  allowed  to 
jyawn  till  the  victims  in  the  theatre 
gape? 

I There  are  abridged  encyclopaedias  and 
'dictionaries  for  household  and  familiar 
use;  why  should  there  not  be  condensed 
music-dramas  for  American  opera 
liouses?  Let  each  measure  be  reveren- 
tially preserved  at  Bayreuth,  where  tlie 
pilgrims  can  give  up  a whole  day  to 
tlie  -worship;  but  in  an  ordinary  theatre 
the  works  would  gain  and  the  hearers 
might  have  unjaded  ears  at  the  fail  of 
the  ci^rtain. 

Mr.  Burgstaller. 

Mr.  .Alois  Burgstaller  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Boston.  They  say  he  had 
sometliing  to  do  -with  clocks  or  watches 
in  a Bavarian  mountain  village  and  that 
he  used  to  enliven  his  work  after  the 
manner  of  handicraftsmen  in  ancient 
England  by  cheerful  bursts  of  song. 
Some  conductor  happened  to  hear  him 
anu  saw  a prize.  So  far  the  story  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Postillion  of  Long- 
jumeau.  Burgstaller  was  trained  at  the 
Bayreuth  school,  as  was  shown  yester- 
day by  his  curious  attitudes  and  ges- 
tures, by  his  declamation,  by  his  art- 
less song.  He  at  first  took  small  parts 
in  the  Bayreuth  performances  and  in 
1S97  he  appeared  as  Siegfried.  In  spite 
of  his  training  in  Bayreuth  vocal  and 
dramatic  mannerisms,  in  spite  of  ids 
pious  adherence  to  Wagnerian  traditions, 
as  remembered  by  Siegfried  Wagner 
(who  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  wlien 
his  father  died),  and  invented  ty  Cosima, 
the  personality  of  this  tenor  is  interest- 
ing and  his  ind.viduality  makes  its  -way. 

Y'oa  forget  angularities  and  the 
strange  postures  and  you  realize  that 
he  is  a man  wlUi  a good  voice,  which 
can  be  heroic  or  tender,  a man  thor- 
ouglily  respectful  and  devoted  to  art. 
as  it  has  been  revealed  to  him.  More 
graceful  and  more  irresistible  Walthers 
have  visited  us.  To  me  tlie  part  of  this 
knight  bent  on  being  a singer  and  con- 
stantly rehearsing  a song  for  the  great- 
est effort  of  his  life  is  not  a sympatlietic 
one.  His  raptures  and  his  tribulations 
may  be  viewed  with  well-bred  indiffer- 


'^nce.  B It  Mr.  Bur^taiier  nlWFeii  »s 
'^a  sympathetic  person,  and  the  strength 
of  his  indivlduailty  la  felt  across  the 
footlights  without  undue  effort  on  his 
part. 

Hans  Sachs  and  Eva. 

Mr.  Van  Rooy  is  an  incorrigible  sen- 
timentalist as  the  cobbler  poet.  He  sings 
the  music  with  uncommon  charm,  but 
he  is  saddest  when  he  sings.  He  is 
sentimental  with  Eva:  he  is  to  her  as  an 
Uncle  Tom;  he  would  be  sentimental 
toward  Beckme.sser.  It  BecUmesser 
would  only  be  responsive.  Where  are 
the  unctlousness  and  the  kindly  rough- 
ness  and  the  shrewd  sense  and  the  | 
humor  and  the  broad  humanity  that  dis-  ’ 
tlnguish  Sachs?  There  is  little  or  noth-  I 
Ing  in  Mr.  Van  Rooy’s  Impersonation  ; 
of  the  German  spirit  that  animates  | 
every  thoug..-  and  action  of  the  glorj  i 
of  Nuremberg  and  all  shoemakers.  | 

Mrs.  Gadski  is  a restless  Eva,  a chat-  | 
terer,  not  a bit  shy.  ready  to  dirt  with 
any  one  of  tlie  bearded  melsterslngers, 
impatient  le.st  she  be  not  always  the 
I centre  of  attraction. 

I The  Others. 

Mr.  Bi.opham’s  Beckmesser  is  Hoff- 
mannesque  in  its  grotesque  malignity. 
Mr.  BIspham  has  composed  his  imper- 
sonation with  the  utmost  care,  and  with 
a talent  that  is  of  kin  to  genius,  although 
the  objection  might  be  raised  against 
his  conception  that  his  pedant  is  too 
openly  prejudiced  against  Walther  and 
tco  generaliy  hateful  from  the  very 
start.  Beckmesser,  It  should  bo  remem- 
bered. was  honest  in  his  adhere:ice  to 
the  principles  oi  art  as  he  understood 
them. 

There  are  Beckmessers  today  who  ac- 
cept Wagner,  but  cry  out  against  Cesar 
I Franck.  d'lndy.  Debussy,  Richard 
Strauss.  But  grant  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Bispltam’s  conception,  and  the  imper- 
sonation must  justly  be  called  .admlr.a- 
ble.  Mr.  Reiss  was  an  excellent  David 
with  reminl.scences  of  Mime.  Mrs.  Schu- 
mann-Helnk  played  the  duenna  with 
broad  enjoyment.  The  performance  as 
a whole  deserved  a much  larger  audi- 
ence. although  the  work  of  the  orches- 
tra during  the  first  act  was  at  times 
ragged  and  constantly  boisterous,  nor 
did  Mr.  Hertz  show  truly  poetic  appre- 
ciation of  the  score  until  the  prelude 
of  the  third  act. 

“La  Traviata.” 


fashioned  Italian  cxmvchtldlWHtles.  He 
sang  generallv  with  discretion  and  taste, 
and  in  action  he  w.as  without  special 
distinction.  Mr.  Scottl  gave  valuable 
assistance.  The  minor  parts  were  ade- 
quately taken  and  Mr.  Mancinelll  con- 
ducted carefully  and  sympathetically. 

It  is  a pltv  that  the  costumes  in  this, 
opera,  which  were  originally  intended 
to  be  of  the  period  In  tvhlch  Dum.is  s 
heroine  dazzled,  broke  her  heart,  anti 
died,  were  taken  finally  from  the  eighty 
eenth  century.  What  tenor  could  hear 
himself  like  a gallant  man  in  AUredo's 
(iress?  Mr.  Scotti’s  make-up  last  night 
was  calculated  to  excite  a smile  rather 
than  respect.  In  other  word.s,  the  tra-* 
ditions  were  observed.  _ 

The  opera  this  evening  will  bo  II 
Trovatore.” 

CONCERT  FOR  BENEFIT 
OF  GRIPPLEO  GHIEOREN 

Bast  evening  at  Stelnert  Hall  Mrs. 
Edith  Noyes  Porter  gave  a concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Home  for  Crippled 
Children.  Mrs.  Jeanette  Rice,  contralto, 
and  Mr.  George  Parker,  tenor,  sang 
groups  of  songs.  Mr.  Frederick  Malm 
and  Mrs.  Porter  played  a sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  by  Mrs.  Porter,  and 
Miss  Alice  Eldrldge  played  numbers  for 
the  piano. 

The  Boston  Philharmonic  Sextet  be- 
ing unable  to  appear  as  announced,  a 
gavotte  by  Fitzenhazen.  a Chopin  noc- 
turne and  songs  by  Richard  Strauss 
were  substituted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolf Nagle. 

The  feature  of  the  concert,  at  least 
if  one  judge  by  the  applause,  was  tlie 
playing  of  Miss  Eldridge,  a child  of  I? 
years.  While  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
to  her  work  the  standard  by  which  ma- 
ture players  are  rated,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  her  talent;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  infant  phenomenon  system  will 
not  ruin  her  possibilities.  -Ml  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  evening’s  program  were 
warmly  received.  The  audience  was 
large  and  most  friendly. 


More  on  the  scaffold:  "Ami  how  about 
the  kidney-bean?"  The  specialist  has 
no  sense  of  humor,  otherwise  he  never 
would  have,  prospered.  "Remember 
Pythagoras  and  avoid  beans,"  was  the 
strictly  prufe.ssional  answer. 

l>'or  two  years  Mr.  Johnson  shunned 
the  potato,  white,  sweet,  fried,  boiled, 
baked,  or  In  any'  tempting  form.  Bast 
week  he  went  to  another  specialist. 
"You  are  all  rlght-lhat  is.  there  Is  no 
organic  falling.  But  you  are  r<0  years 
old,  and  you  are  working  against  the 
elock.  Be  moderate.  Walk  for  a couple 
of  hotirs.  Confine  yourself  to  two  high- 
balls and  two  cigars  a day.  Go  to  bed 
early."  And  how  about  potatoes?"  asked 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  already  wonder- 
ing how  he  should  distribute  two  high 
balls  among  twenty-four  hours.  "Rat 
them  freely.  Eat  starchy  things." 

.And  Mr.  Johnson  read  yesterday  in  a 
French  jotirnal  that  Professor  Mosse  of 
Toulouse  had  publicly  declared,  even  In 
the  awful  presence  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  that  spuds  were  the  staff  of 
life.  "Not  only  is  the  potato  harmless: 
it  is  beneficial  in  cases  of  gout,  rheu- 
matism and  diabetes,  for  the  water  and 
organic  salts  contained  in  the  tuber  con- 
stitute a form  of  alkali  calculated  to 
nourish  the  sufferer  while  curing  the 
specific  disease."  Great  are  the  special- 
ists: Hurrah  for  the  professors!  John- 
son, have  another  potato,  and  Mary, 
pass  Mr.  Johnson  the  gravy! 


The  opera  performed  last  night  was 
"Ba  Traviata."  Mr.  Mancinelli  conduct- 
ed. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Alfredo  1 

fiermout  ^.cottl 

\anni 

The  Earoii  ■ V'.,,'*,'’' 

The  Marquis  Dtifrlelje 

The  IJoctor  

Kloi-a  V.m  Cautereii 

Auulna  Baiiermclster 

The  audience  was  surprisingly,  dis- 
couraglngly  small.  Here  was  the  last 
of  the  sopranos  of  pure  race  in  almost 
congenial  part,  assisted  by  Mr.  tocottl. 
e baritone  of  established  reputation,  and 
by  Mr.  Dani,  a lyric  tenor  who  made  hts 
first  appears.noe  in  this  city.  Here  was 
on  opera  of  rare  melodic  charm  ana 
with  a story  known  to  all;  here  was  a 
performance  of  uncomrnou  e.xcellence. 
Sembrich  never  sang  witli  rarer  sKUi, 
j with  more  genuine  feeling.  The  theatre 
! .should  have  been  crowded. 

Sembrich’s  ’Violetta. 

Sembrich  as  Violetta  Is  weakest  In 
the  first  act.  which  is  musically  the 
leant  distinguished,  in  spite  of  the  one 
famous  air.  Her  Violetta  is  not  a 
marked  tvoman,  not  one  of  the  long  and 
Illustrious  line  that  includes  ■ 

Phryne.  Thais.  Flora,  the  ^air  Imperla 
down  to  and  beyond  Cora  Pearl  ana 
Fannv  Bear.  She  has  not  the  superb 
insolence  of  the  grand  courtesan;  she 
has  not  the  meretricious  charm  of  the 
splendidly  profligate:  she  has  not  that 
quiet,  baleful  fascination  wlilch  tempt.s 
the  philosopher  to  ejuit  his  books 
the  ap.chorlte  to  leave  the  desert  for 
the  towo.  She  Is  simply  a good-naaired 
woman,  who  sings  extremely  well  and 
meets  an  Impressionable  young  stranger 
at  a supper  table. 

For  in  ihe  opera  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Dumas’s  romance  or  play.  e 
are  concerned  only  with  the  lihreliO  as 
it  stand.s.  not  a,s  it  deviates.  But  ^’’th 
the  beginning  of  the  second  act  3im- 
brich  s impersonation  oegins  to  assume 
a character.  It  is  not  passionate,  it  is 
not  poignantly  tragic,  hut  It  i.s  reason 
able,  consistent,  and  qtiietly  moving. 

The  emotion,  however,  in  pure  son 
reaches  a high  pitch  of  intensity:  an 
not  dr.amatic  explosiveness,  not  in  , 
bursts  of  love  and  grief,  but  by  e.yiuisite 
delivery  of  the  ohrase.  which  is  fast 
coming  a lost  art..  .Ah.  toe  admirable 
effects  achieved  last  night  merely  by 
consummate  vocal  artistry.  Here  was  no 
cold,  polished,  hard  and  flawless  art.  the 
mere  product  of  an  accomplished  teach- 
er. A woman’s  soul,  as  well  a-s  mind, 
entered  into  the  phrase  and  vitalized  it. 
The  soprano  in  Tiirgeniefi  s He.ene 
was  ail  ordinary  Italian  singing  woman 
until  she  came  to  the  last  act  of  Ba 
■Travi.-ua.”  when  she  dropned  everything 
external  and  sang  herself. 

Sembrich  did  not  wait  for  this  last  a-t 
before  she  made  a like  revelation.  Her 
effects  were  cumulative.  Nor  had  she 
need  of  full  voice  and  blaring  orchestra 
to  make  a climax.  Even  ordinary  and 
vulgar  sentences  as  of  base  metal  were 
here  transmuted  into  pure  gold. 


FOE  II88E8  8KN0liEli 
AT  THE  8FEINERT  illlEE 


Y’esterday  afternoon  at  Steinert  Hall 
there  was  a concert  by  Misses  Ottyle 
and  Juliette  Stlndhelm.  the  program  con- 
.sisting  of  compositions  for  two  pianos. 
The  list  Included  two  movements  from  a 
Bach  concerto.  Chopin's  Rondo,  op.  i3,  j 
variations  by  Duprosse,  and  various  j 
lighter  numbers.  | 

The  perforihance  was  interesting,  as  l 
being  of  an  unusual  sort.  The  sisters 
displayed  facility,  k correct  sense  of 
rhythm,  and  expository  clearness:  and 
the  ensemble,  as  such,  was  well-nigh 
perfect.  , . 

There  were  serious  faults,  however,  in 
the  matter  of  interpretation.  The  touch 
in  both  cases  was  hard  and  cold,  the 
readings  generally  lacking  delicacy.  The 
tone  was  too  uniformly  loud;  there  wa.s 
"shading”  of  a certain  sort,  but  it 
seemed  rather  because  the  players 
wished  to  produce  a sort  of  incidental 
: variety  than  because  they  recognized 
any  demands  on  tlie  part  of  the  music 

**¥he  audience  was  respectably  large, 
considering  that  there  was  an  opera  in 
progress. 


Years  ago  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
wrote  an  exquisite  ending  for  the  old 
.song.  "How  should  I your  t;  iie  love 
know.”  AVe  quote  the  final  verse:  i 

"How  may  I.  when  he  shall  a»k. 

Tell  him  who  lies  there?” 

"Xav.  blit  leave  my  fare  unveiled 
And  unbound  my  hair." 

Can  yon  say  to  me  some  word 
I shall  say  to  him?" 

"Say  I'm  looking  hi  his  e.ves 
Though  my  eye.s  are  dim. 

And  now  some  one  comes  and  insists 
that  our  old  friend  Maeterlinck  not  only 
had  these  lines  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
one  of  his  little  poems,  but  that  he  un- 
consciously paraphrased  them.  AVe  In- 
sert "unconsciously"  for  the  sake  of 
courtesy.  Maeterlinck,  whom  we  admire 
beyond  measure  and  accept  in  bulk,  has 
been  mightily  influenced  by  Shakes- 
peare, Coleridge,  Poe,  Rossetti,  and  he 
has  reproduced  lines  as  well  as  moods 
and  situations. 


Y'ou  know  Tennyson's  "Beggar  Maid," 
which  the  poet  published  in  1842  and  for- 
tunately did  not  afterward  tinker.  Ho 
took  the  idea  no  doubt  from  the  old  bal- 
lad in  Percy’s  Reiiques: 

I read  that  once  in  Affrtea 
A princely  wiglit  did  raine. 

Who  had  to  name  Cophetna, 

,\s  poets  they  did  fuine. 

But  wlio  is  the  author  of  these  verses 
of  continuation  which  were  published 
lately  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette; 

The  lieggar  boys  with  tipsy  pride 
I/)Ued  In  the  road  from  aide  to  side: 

".\nd  who."  said  they,  "dare  alms  deny 
'I’o  eonsins  of  her  Majesty?" 

Nor  heeded  one  who  lagged  behind 
Whispering  to  the  evening  wind. 

"She  is  a queen,  a queen;  hut  ah! 

Tliat  e’er  she  met  Cophetna!" 


Dani  et  al. 

Mr.  Dani  is  n.  young  tenor  of  a liglit 
and  agreeable  voice,  who  re.spects  old- 


\\’e  read  the  other  day  that  Jack  the 
Ripper  turned  up  In  Bondon  in  the  pel - 
^on  of  Mr.  George  Chapman,  who  was 
lately  convicted  of  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  ileath.  and  that  his  real  name 
is  Klosowski.  which  leads  us  to  think 
he  came  from  the  fair  land  of  Poland. 
AA’e  doubt  the  truth  of  the  report.  The 
older  stories  are  more  credible  as  well 
as  romantic:  how  Jack  was  a Bondon  . 
swell  and  either  went  mad  or  killed 
himself  and  then  the  atrocious  murders  | 
ceased;  how  Jack  was  a surgeon  seized  ! 
with  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  i 
to  destroy  a certain  class  of  women. 
AA'e  like  to  thln’-c  of  Jack  as  a passionate, 
collector,  liut  a reserved,  pale,  silent  i 
man.  very  gentle  In  character,  quiet,  j 
almost  stealthy  in  his  movemenis,  a 
refined  host  who  carved  game  in  a 
manner  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
most  hardened  diner-out.  Spare  us  our 
illusions! 

Mr.  Johnson  went  two  years  ago  to  a 
specialist,  who  told  him  to  beware  of 
potatoes.  "Avoid  them  as  you  would 
the  plague.  AVhile  you  at  pre.sent  are 
not  suffering  from  Bright  s disease,  you 
must  take  every  precauiiou.  Potatoes 
are  a miserable  food  for  anyone.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  with  a touch  of  the  old 
sad  ironv  that  characterized  Sir  Tliomas 


Does  any  one  know  the  years  of  Cop- 
hetua’s  reign?  AA'as  the  name  of  the 
beggar  maid.  Zenelophon  or  Penelo- 
phon?  Did  Cophetua  ever  reproach  her 
for  her  vagrant  roadside  adventures? 
The  old  balladlst  tells  us  that  they  led 
a quiet  life  and  were  buried  in  one 
tomli. 


an  epileptic  with  u .singularly  bad  famP ’ 
ily  history.  Bauri^re  administers  the 
drug,  and  the  cure  is  in  progress  when 
Iiated  rivals  stir  up  the  Press  and  send 
the  Prefect  of  Polioe  to  him  with  a sort 
of  liabeas  corpus  for  the  patient.  He 
re.sists,  but  a telegram  announces  that 
his  favorite  pupil,  whom  he  had  sent 
with  a bottle  of  cutaxine  to  Marseilles, 
where  tlie  yellow  fever  is  in  full  power, 
has  been  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  and 
the  scientist,  already  overtaxed,  falls 
struck  by  apoplexy  just  as  he  was  about 
to  triumph. 

z 7c  np  3 

“I!  Trovatore/’ j 

— _ . r I • 

I A'erdi's  "il  Trovatore"  was  performed 
last  evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  company. 
Mr.  Mancinelli  conducted.  The  cast  was 
as  follows; 

Manrico Marchi 

Oonte  di  Buna Campaiian 

Ferrando  Journet 

Ruiz  Vf'l" 

^nez  Bauermelster 

Azucena  Homer 

There  was  a very  large  audience, 
which  was  enthusiastic,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Nordlca  was  indisposed  and 
did  not  sing.  The  part  of  Beonora, 
Countess  of,  Sargasto,  was  taken  by  a 
Mme.  ATcinl.  who  was  caught  in  New 
Y^ork  as  soon  as  the  need  of  a soprano 
was  known.  AVlth  her  it  was  possible 
to  give  the  opera,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  the  audience  was  courteous  to  her 
and  ever  kindly  disposed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  in  detail  concerning 
her  singing;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  exceedingly  bad  in  nearly  e^e^y  re- 
spect. 

The  Spell  of  the  Opera., 

The  new  soprano  was  Inadequate  in 
her  solo  work  ,and  a positive  injury  to 
every  ensemble  number;  neither  Mr. 
de  Marchi  nor  Cumpa.nari  was  at  his 
best;  and  yet  the  thorough  enjoyment 
of  <*he  audience  was  unmistaka.ble.  This 
music  of  A'^erdl  worked  its  customary 
Eppll.  It  is  .still  the  habit  of  those  who 
are  lanalical  admirers  of  Wagner  to 
sneer  at  the  operas  of  Verdi  that  pre- 
ceded "Aida,”  and  to  say  recklessly  that 
they  are  heard  only  in  Italy  and  occa- 
sionally in  this  country. 

As  a matter-of-fact  "II  Trovatore”  is 
today  one  of  the  most  popular  operas  in 
Germany.  In  the  cities  of  Germany 
alone  host  year  the  number  of  perform- 
ances of  this  one  opera  placed  it  near 
"Bohengrin”  and  "Tannhaeuser."  It  is 
now  fifty  years  since  "II  Trovatore” 
was  produced,  and  its  frankness,  its 
wealth  of  spontaneous  melody,  its  fire. 
Us  passion  still  crowd  the  opera  house, 
still  shake  the  audience. 

The  elect  who  find  no  absurditiiJs  in 
Wagner’s  reiusic-dramas  are  never 
weary  of  reproaching  the  libretto  that 
i Cammarano  wove  from  the  Spaniard 
’ Guttierez’s  play  for  its  silliness,  for  its 
J absence  of  human  interest.  But  there 
j are  two  men  madly  in  love  with  one 
woman;  tliere  l.'s  bitter  rivalry,  there  is 
furious  passion  that  is  cooled  only  by 
death.  There  are  tour  characters  drawn 
simply  and  boldly,  human  beings,  in- 
telligible, not  at  all  legendary  or  sym- 
bolical. AA'hat  more  would  the  gentle- 
men have? 


Mrs.  Homer’s  Aaucena. 

Mrs.  llomer  bore  away  the  honors. 
Her  imnersonation  v/as  on  the  whole 
stronger  and  better  balanced  thaii  any 
other  in  which  she  has  been  seen  and 
heard  in  Boston.  U would  be  easy  to 


, , , , J ! that  she  did  not  always  handle  skil 

AA’e  were  her  beautiful  and  thrilUiig  voice, 

by  Mr.  Maughams  Man  of  Honor,  | ^ middle  register  were 

published  in  the  Fortn.gh  ly.  A man  of  ^ ^ 

culture  for  the  sake  of  honor  marries  I 

a barmaid  although  he  is  in  love  with  | interfering  tongue.  But  the 

a woman  of  his  own  rank.  but.  stupia.  voice  for  purely  dramatic 

does  not  know  it.  When  the  ex-barmaid  | generally  eifective.  her 

discovers  her  husband’s  secret,  j ,, casing  was  broad,  and  she  did  not 

drowns  herself.  Few  barmaids  would  ^ way,  as  on  former  occasions,  to 


be  so  obliging,  and  ten  to  one  the  hus 
band  would  have  lived  more  agreeably 
with  her  than  with  the  woman  of  rank: 
or  If  he.  had  first  married  the  w.  of  r. 
would  he  not  often  have  sighed  for  the 
barmaid? 

Will  some  American  manager  bring 
out  Henry  Berenger’.s  drama  ’Genius” 
in  this  country?  It  is  of  contemporane- 
ous human  interest.  Bauri&re.  a scien- 
tist of  the  first  rank,  has  discovered 
•eutaxine.’’  a fluid  which  will  kill  an  ox 
and  cure  epileptics  and  other  sufferers. 
He  is  looking  for  a corpus  vile  for  his 
experiments.  A peasant  boy  turns  up 


mere  rant  and  boisterousness.  As  a 
play-actress  she  has  gained  in  repose; 
her  attitudes,  her  gestures  are  few’er 
and  they  are  beginning  to  have  signifi- 
cance. 

The  part  of  Azucena  is  a trying  one; 
but  it  may  be  performed  in  a way  to 
turn  the  heart  to  water  and  to  freeze 
the  blood.  For  Azucena  was  a woman 
who  knew  and  practised  Incantations. 
She  could  bilght  crop.s  and  children  witli 
her  evil  eye.  She  was  familial^  with 
strange  Ea.stern  lore,  and  the  Thc.sBallar. 
women  who  brought  down  the  moon  and 
quenched  the  light  of  stars  would  have 
welcomed  her  as  sister. 

Of  most  honorable  rank  in  the  hier- 


Xitc 

■Ir.  do  Jrarnlii  is  essrntiaily  a heroic,  / 
lor,  bat  even  heroic  tenors  are  suiv  ' 


orchy  of  aoivorrssrs  nn.l  wilrlo's,  tlie 
bravest  soldier,  the  most  cnrelo.s.s  boK- 
sar.  shr.tnk  from  her  and  pi-ayed.  A 
woman  wrinkled  and  erara'd.  wltli  frliast- 
ly  memories,  eonsnmod  by  desire  of  wild 
revtmfire.  And  to  lier  \ erdi  ga\’e  liaunt- 
IHR  strains  of  music,  strains  ms  wild  and 
beautilui  ay  the  loijondy  of  mystcriou:* 
liisc.n  y. 

Few  opera  sineors.  If  any,  fliat  now 
visit  us  could  compo.se  tlie  character  in 
I'old  relief,  for  tlie  grand  style  in  opera 
is  now  well  nigli  a tradition.  Mrs. 

omer’s  conception  is  at  least  in  the 
right  direction,  and  wliile  it  is  not  yet 
profoundly  tragic,  it  is  iiuiividtiul,  and  it 
not  without  aiitiiority. 

The  Others. 

M 

tenor 

josed  to  have  their  tender  moments. 
He  has  sung  here  In  several  parts,  and 
,ie  has  been  least  strecessful  as  Manrlco.  > 
pf  course  there  was  tumult  after  his  i 
lelivcr.v  of  the  too  famous  song,  but  ! 
Vdanrlco  ha.s  other  music  to  sing.  j 

In  neltlier  of  the  scenes  with  Azucena  ' 
lid  Mr.  de  MarclU  sound  the  note  of 
enderness.  dVhen  he  sang  to  her  In 
irison.  there  was  little  comfort  or  con- 
otalion  In  his  song,  yet  it  was  here 
hat  "Mario  soothed  wltli  a tenor  notA" 
Vlien  Mr.  de  Marchi  had  a broadly 
ramatic  phrase  he  sang  with  marked 
mphasis;  but  he  was  not  last  evening 
tenor  of  the  nuance  or  even  a tenefr  of 
loderate  tones.  Mr.  Campanari  was 
vidently  not  in  the  vein. 

Mr.  Journet  was  excellent  as  our  old 
■iend  Ferrando.  Mr.  Mancinelli  con- 
ucted  with  care  and  spirit,  and  wisely 
?fused  a repetition  of  the  "Miserere." 
The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Meyer- 
eer's  "The  Prophet." 

HR.  BOGEA  OUMIROFF’S 

RECITAL  LAST  EVENING 


Yon  do  not  Insist  that  the  elg.ir-imi  j 
should  be  always  smoking.  You  do  luii 
Invite  him  to  .smoke  with  yon.  Nor  do 
yon  ask  the  apothecary’s  clerk  to  take 
a little  sal  hepatlea  at  your  expense. 
iThe  head  of  the  Ideal  barkeeper  should 
be  unclouded  and  serene.  Ills  eye  should 
be  unerring,  not  glazed.  Tils  hand  shotild 
have  the  steadines  of  a bank-safe.  Nor 
should  he  be  any  resireeter  of  persons, 
a discriminator  between  Trojan.  Tyrian, 
Bostonian  or  I'awtiiekelite.  All  should 
stand  on  an  equality  before  his  awful 
bar. 

There  Is  screaming  In  Cincinnati  be- 
cause dancing  women  were  dressed  as 
nuns  at  a reception.  But  we  remember 
the  ballet  in  "Robert  the  Devil,"  where 
the  nuns  rise  from  their  tombs  in  order 
to  dance  their  baeehanale  and  tempt 
Robert  by  wine,  gaming  and  love;  and 
has  this  ballet  ever  excited  the  wrath 
of  the  faithful  so  as  to  lead  to  prohibi- 
tion? Thackeray  makes  a happy  allu- 
sion to  the  scene.  The  Duke  d’lvry  and 
the  Countess  Kew  are  wagging  heads 
and  tongues  together:  "Old  scandals 

woke  >ip.  old  na\ightlnesses  rose  out  of 
their  .graves,  and  danced,  and  smirked, 
and  gibbered  again,  like  those  wdeked 
nuns  whom  Bertram  and  Robert  de 
Diable  evoke  from  their  sepulchres 
whilst  the  bassoon  performs  a diabolical 
incantation." 


P^ogranl  of  Slavic 
Steinert  Hall. 


Songs  at 


Mr.  Bogea  Oumiroff,  the  Bohemian 
aritone,  gave  his  second  Boston  recital 
ist  evening  at  Steinert  Hall.  In  choos- 
tg  a program  he  had  followed  certain 
Uggestlons  made  after  his  former  re- 
Ital.  and  the  list  consisted  solely  of 
lavic  songs.  These  were  In  three 
roups:.  Six  gypsy  songs  by  Dvorak, 
ymbers  by  Chvala,  Novotny,  Novak, 
p.'lcli  and  Dousa  and  five  Bohemian 
i»lk  sopgs.  Mr.  Alfred  de  Voto  was  the 
|ccompanist,  except  in  the  last  group, 
i’hen  Mr.  Oumiroff  accompanied  him- 
iSlf. 

As  remarked  at  his  earlier  appearance, 
Ir.  Oumiroff  lia.s  a flexible  voice,  of 
ively  quality  and  good  range.  He  has 
amperament,  too,  of  the  order  that 
nd.s  expression  in  .songs  of  tender  sen- 
imebt.  Thus  he  seem.s  naturally  well 
quipped.  But  there  are  great  defects 
;i  his  performance.  Last  evening,  in- 
eap,  he  was  ill.  which  may  have  ac- 
buhted  for  much,  but  there  was  some 
;al,tlng|ef-cn  at  his  first  recital,  and  he 
injudicious  in  his  management  of 
reath.  Moreover,  he  should  sing  more 
Imply.  He  apparently  gave  much  I 
leasure.  for  the  applause  was  warm 
nd  generous  and  there  were  encores.  | 
.'he  audience  was  large.  Mr.  de  Voto 
layed  excellent  accompaniments. 


le  Reverend  Thomas  Van  Ness  in 
course  of  a lecture  with  a stereop- 
n in  tlie  Bulfinch  Place  Church  said 
t Catherine  the  Great  had  forty 
ms.  He  underestimates  the  most  re- 
’kable  woman  of  her  century. 


Why  should  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
have  foamed  at  the  mouth  and  leaped 
into  the  air  and  pawed  it  when  Mr.  A. 
B.  AVakley,  the  critic,  characterized 
"The  Manoeuvres  of  Jane"  as  "comSdle 
rosse"?  In  the  seventeenth  century 
"rosse”  meant  a jade,  a wretched  horse. 
A century  later  it  was  applied  to  an  old 
and  broken-down  woman.  It  Is  now  ap- 
plied in  familiar  French  to  a man  with- 
out reputation  and  a woman  without 
modesty.  The  word  is  said  to  be  of 
Spanish  origin,  although  some  derive  it 
from  the  German.  "The  'comfedie  rosse’ 
is  not  only  a comedy  which  gives  the 
heroine  a villainous  part;  ’rosserle'  ex- 
tends to  all  the  characters,  and.  In  fact, 
consists  in  simple  lack  of  conscience. 
’Rosserle’  is  a vicious  sort  of  ingenuous- 
ness; it  represents  the  state  of  mind  of 
people  who  have  never  had  any  moral 
sense,  and  are  as  mucli  at  home  amid 
impurity  and  Injustice  as  a fish  is  in  the 
sea.  It  is  a sort  of  childlike  and  heaven- 
ly repose  In  an  atmosphere  of  corrup- 
tion, which  sugge.sts  a travesty  of  the 
Golden  Age— a world  in  which  all  our 
principles  of  morality  are  reversed,  and 
where  In  the  words  of  Milton’s  Satan, 
evil  has  become  good.  This  reign  of 
evil  is  inaugurated  without  any  noisy 
revolution,  without  any  apparent  change 
in  family  or  social  relations  or  in  ordi- 
nary conversation;  It  Is  brought  about 
by  a gradual  diversion  of  modern  ideas 
from  their  original  source,  until  they 
end  by  justifying  all  the  crimes  against 
which  they  were  at  first  directed.  Im- 
agine a society  which  retains  the  Deca- 
logue as  Its  moral  code  and  guides  its 
actions  by  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.” 
Who  would  think  to  find  so  much  ob- 
noxious meaning  in  this  little  word 
"rosse.”  which  rhymes  with  joss? 

Now  if  Mr.  Jones  were  ii.e  new  Con- 
gressman described  by  Mr.  William  Al- 
len White  he  might  have  ca\jse  for  an- 
ger: 

"He  is  a parasite  on  the  flea  on  the 
end  of  the  hair  of  the  tip  of  the  tail  of 
the  dog  of  the  boy  of  the  wife  of  the 
Wild  Man  of  Borneo.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  he  may  agitate  the  flea,  and 
ruffie  the  hair,  and  wag  wie  tail,  and 
animate  the  dog  and  attract  the  boy 
and  startle  the  mother  and  move  the 
old  man  and  get  something  done,  but  it 
is  highly  improbable,’’ 


e like  to  think  of  a grand  league  of 
mperanoe  barkeepers.”  Nothing  is 
fe  disconcerting  when  you  go  into  [j 
of  the  gilded  halls  of  the  demon,  p 
■ account  of  a sudden  faintness  or  | 
'Comfortable  sinking  sensation  at  the  j 
t of  the  stomach,  than  to  find  a chat-  j 
person  drinking  with  the  analytical 
lemlst  in  the  white  apron.  You  are 
'oked  upon  as  an  Intruder,  and  you 
asten  to  spin  jauntily  a half-dollar  on 
be  bar  so  that  there  may  be  no  in- 
urlous  suspicion.  But  a long  story  is 
elling.  "Sez  I to  Bill,  you  may  take 
ue  for  a .sucker,  but  I’ve  skin  enough 
b tny  back  for  a pair  of  boots.  That’s 
>’hat  I said.  Ed."  "And  what  did  Bill 
by?’  “Say?  He  said  nothing.  What 
ould  he  say?  He  knows  me.  Do  you 
cmember  that  night  at  the  firemen's 
Jail?"  ptc.  You  begin  to  feel 

ibasheU.  yet  you  would  fain  sing  the 
thorus  jot  the  old  ditty:  "O  give  us 

t drink,  bartender.  ” But  Ed’.s  friend 
® -chatty  and  has  Invited  Ed  to 
'bve  just  one  more,  just  a small  one 
vlth  him. 


We  spoke  lately  of  the  advantages  of 
ink  that  would  fade  after  a tew  days 
and  leave  letter-paper  ready  for  use. 
Some  Frenchman  has  invented  "disap- 
pearing paper."  paper  so  treated  witr. 
acid  that  It  will  perish  within  a fixed 
time. 

The  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post  finds  in- 
numerable uses  for  such  paper: 
’’Upon  disappearing  stationery  of  fine 
quality,  the  tenderest  expressions  may 
be  lavished  without  fear  either  of 
breach  of  promise  suits,  or  the  indis- 
cretion of  literary  executors.  Check- 
books composed  of  disappearing  paper 
should  be  popular  both  with  willing 
debtors  and  over-certifying  banks.  Stock 
watering,  furthermore,  will-  attain  an 
unheard-of  refinement  when  a certain 
proportion  of  the  certificates  are  en- 
graved upon  this  new  material.  Politi- 
cal strategy  would  gain  a sensational 
manoeuvre  if  the  clerks  at  the  polls 
could  apply  the  destructive  fluid  to  all 
the  ballots  of  a party.  Obviously,  tele- 
graph blanks  on  disappearing  paper  of 


I the  most  rapid  hfniui  woiikl  be  a great 
convenience  to  offleers  of  |i,„  Standard 
Oil  Company  In  their  communications 
wltli  8cnatf)rs." 

In  tu.  T.  $ . if  3 

I Meyerbeer's  "r>e  Prophetc"  was  per-| 

' forme<i  at  the  Boston  Theatre  last  night  , 
by  the  Metropolitan  House  Opera  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Flon  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Jean  do  Lcydc Alvarez 

Hides  Scliumunn-Helnk 

Berta Marllly 

Jonas Bars 

, Mathlson Declcry 

’ Zacharle Ed.  de  Reszkc 

Oberthal Journet 

An  officer Begue 

Meyerbeer’s  ponderous  and  sombre 
opera  has  not  been  performed  here  for 
' some  years.  It  was  revived  probably 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Alvarez,  whose 
contract  calls  for  a certain  number  of 
I appearances,  and  Jean  is  one  of  the 
j chief  parts  of  any  heroic  French  tenor. 
The  audience  last  night  was  of  fair  size. 
Whenever  there  was  reasonable  excuse 
for  applause,  there  were  recalls. 

The  Beal  Prophet. 

In  the  early  years  of  music  drama, 
librettists  turned  to  Grecian  mythology 
and  Roman  legends  and  history  for  in- 
spiration. The  same  libretto,  if  it  were 
popular,  served  many  composers.  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  First  Empire,  operas 
were  founded  on  subjects  that  breathed 
a heroic  spirit  and  admitted  pompous 
military  display.  The  romantic  wave 
jswept  opera  houses  as  well  as  the 
studios  and  poets’  c.iambers.  And  then 
again  there  was  a return  to  historical 
episodes,  but  of  a comparatively  modern 
nature.  Scribe  wrote  librettos  in  which 
a historical  fact  served  as  the  starting 
point  for  romantic  or  tragic  advenUlre. 

There  was  once  a butcher.  Johann 
Buckhold  or  Bockold,  who  was  describ- 
ed by  old  Alexander  Ross  as  crafty, 
eloquent,  subtle,  ve.y  perfect  in  the 
Scriptures.  He  was  an  Anabaptist 
fanatic,  who  was  crowned  King  of  Zion. 
Scribe  wove  about  him  a fantastic  story, 
perverting  history,  and  inventing  reck- 
I I lessly  incidents  for  dramatic  effect.  He 
evjn  changed  the  manner  of  his  death, 
for  Johann  did  not  blow  himself  up;  he 
was  pulled  to  pieces  with  red-hot  pin- 
cers: and  after  an  hour  of  this  tor- 
ture he  was  run  through  with  a sword, 
"to  hasten  somewhat  his  death,”  and 
his  carcasp  was  exposed  in  an  iron 
basket. 

The  Opera  Itself. 

"The  Prophet  ” hardly  bears  revival 
Its  faults  are  patent  to  every  opera- 
goer;  and  to  appreciate  its  merits  and 
i a certain  skill  in  the  workmanship,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  was 
written  as  a historical— dramatic— pa- 
geant for  the  Paris  Opera  House  with 
all  its  scenic  resources,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  it  with  other  works  of 
its  time,  not  with  more  modern  operas. 
The  story  Is  not  one  of  marked  interest; 
and  the  only  vitally  dramatic  and  musi- 
cal scene  is  the  denial  of  Jean  by  his 
mother,  a scene  which  Meyerbeer  did 
his  best  to  spoil  by  incongruous  and 
vulgar  tunes  and  rhythms. 

Lei-ta  is  a lay  figure;  the  luree  Ana- 
baptists are  tiresome  persons,  who  are 
worthy  to  stand  in  the  great  gallery  of 
operatic  bores  with  Wotan  and  the 
Landgrave  and  Henry  the  Fowler,  and 
the  Harper  in  “Mignon,”  and  the  father 
in  "Midnon,”  and  other  solemnly  lo- 
quacious characters.  The  Prophet  may 
be  made  a striking  personality  by  an 

accomplished  actor  of  presence  and  au- 
thority; witness  Niemann  even  when  his 
singing  stabbed  the  ear.  There  is  an 
exultation,  a mysticism  in  the  part,  and 
finally  the  frenzy  of  baffled  ambition 
and  the  dismal  surprise  of  one  awakened 
I from  a proud  dream. 

Fides  has  one  great  scene.  The  music 
is  labored  anu  too  often  insincere.  The 
worst  mannerisms  of  Meyerbeer  are 
more  in  evidence  than  in  "Robert  the 
Devil”  or  in  “The  Huguenots.”  How 
sc  lorn  is  there  a fresh  and  spontaneous 
melody,  or  irresistible  page  of  ensemble! 
Instead  of  true  dramauc  intensity,  there 
is  elaborate  endeavor,  or  taw'dry  pomp. 
And  naturally  the  greater  part  of  the 
opera  is  dull. 

The  Performance. 

It  may  be  said  first  of  all  that  the 
performance  was  memorable  for  the 
universal  false  intonation.  Jean  and 
Fides  and  the  Anabaptists  and  the  tyran- 
nical Count  Were  grievous  offenders  and 
all  deserved  the  fate  reserved  for  them' 
by  the  librettist.  Miss  Marilly,  as 
Berta,  sank  here  for  the  first  time.  She 
is  a comely  woman,  the  type  of  a 
soprano  heard  so  often  in  Paris,  and 
the  French  provinces,  v/ith  shrill  upper 
tones,  with  a voice  that  is  agreeable 
in  the  medium  and  lower  registers  when 
there  is  no  occasion  for  effort,  but 


wnicn  DPc-ome.e  fiaru  and  metallic 
the  endeavor  to  ho  dr.'imatlc;  a singer 
and  playactre.ss  of  some  routine  who 
oflrn  charms  In  repose  and  Is  without 
distinction  in  emotional  episodes.  Mis.s 
Marllly  l.s  an  example  of  the  better  class 
of  these  .soprano.s.  Mr.  Alvarez  was 
most  effective  In  the  early  scenes,  wh.  ro 
he  told  his  dream,  and  tvas  persuaded 
by  the  Anabaptists  to  Join  them.  Later 
in  the  opera  he  was  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion. 

No  one  who  ever  saw  Niemann  in  the 
p.'irt  could  forget  his  entrance  before 
ho  meets  Oberthal  In  the  camp.  The 
audience  saw  more  than  a mere  tool  of 
fanatics  or  the  leader  of  a host.  It  saw 
a man  so  convinced  of  his  mission,  so 
persuaded  that  he  was  the  prophet  of 
the  Most  High,  that  he  was  for  the  time 
in  close  communion  with  celestial  pow- 
ers, and  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  an 
angel.  And  so  In  the  cathedral  scene, 
there  was  not  the  overwhelming  author- 
ity t’nat  turned  the  mother’s  heart, 
yearning  for  her  son,  although  she  lield 
liim  as  the  basesv  of  creatures,  to  denial 
of  him. 

Mr.  Alvarez  gave  a robust  perform- 
ance, one  that  was  without  finesse,  one 
that  was  not  aglow  with  the  lire  of 
genius.  -And  something  more  is  required 
than  conventional  stage  attitudes  to 
make  the  Prophet  heroic,  or  even  tolera- 
ble. Mrs.  Sehumann-Heink  .sang  the 
famous  "Ah!  mon  fils”  effectively,  and  | 
in  the  more  subdued  moments  of  the 
cathedral  scene  her  voice  had  charm; 
but  her  performance  was  not  ijoignant; 
neither  her  recognition  nor  her  denial 
gave  a thrill. 

The  chorus  had  evidently  been  well 
rehear.sGd;  Mr.  Flon  conducted  as 
though  he  had  heard  the  opera  many 
times,  and  the  orchestra  gave  the  score 
as  much  attention  as  was  due. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  at  2 o’clock 
l.s  Puccini’s  "La  Boheme."  This  even- 
ing "Die  M'alkuere”  will  begin  at  7..20. 


"Yale  is  still  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Pennell.”  There  was  once  a 
secret  society  in  Yale,  a sophomore  so- 
ciety with  tire  motto  "Friends  even  to 
the  altar,”  and  the  spirit  of  that  motto 
is  still  alive. 

Why  is  it  remarkable  that  radium 
radiates? 

Wagner  had  just  given  the  first  re- 
hearsal of  “Die  Gotterdammerung." 

"It’s  fine!”  cried  his  friends,  enthusi- 
astically, "The  best  college  yell  we  ever 
heard!” 

Flattered  by  their  criticism,  the  great 
composer  knew  that  he  had  at  last 
reached  his  ideal. New  Y'ork  Sun. 


WJien  you  read  of  a book-thief,  you 
scan  curiously  the  list  of  books  he  stole. 
“A  copy  of  Bacon’s  Essays  said  to  have 
been  owned  by  John  Milton.”  Yes,  you 
can  understand  why  he  took  it;  but  that 
he  should  run  the  risk  of  jail  for  a work 
by  Von  der  Voort  or  a first  edition  of 
some  too  familiar  novel — this  you  can- 
not understand.  If  you  had  his  courage, 
you  would  have  chosen  more  wisely; 
you  would  have  slipped  into  your  pocket 
or  hidden  under  your  overcoat  books 
that  would  be  daily  companions  and  by 
your  bed  at  night. 


Here  is  a list  of  words  and  phrases 
that  according  to  the  London  Academy 
should  be  taboo;  Succulent  bivalve, 
sacred  edifice,  devouring  element,  well- 
earned  rest,  pronounced  life  extinct, 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  rash 
act,  scei^e  of  her  former  triumphs, 
young  lady  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, ample  justice,  tables  literally 
groaned,  numerous  and  costly  wedding 
presents,  Johnson  the  great  lexico- 
grapher, the  Swan  of  Avon,  the  Wizard 
of  the  North,  the  Sage  of  Chelsea,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  I crave  a portion  of 
your  valuable  space  anent  a question 
which  is  an  evidence,  rush  into  print, 
comes  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise,  woo  the  muse,  a place  not 
mentioned  in  polite  society,  apologizing 
for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  | 
space. 

We  add  to  this  list:  Willing  hands, 
caught  redhanded,  among  the  prominent 
persons  present,  gallant  fire  laddies,  a 
gentleman  who  does  not  wish  his  name 
to  be  mentioned,  a lady  of  an  uncertain 
age. 


Eugene  Vivier,  the  horn  player,  wrote 
about  ten  years  ago  a little  book,  pub- 
lished at  Nice,  and  entitled  "Un  pen  de 
ce  qui  se  dit  tous  les  jours."  It  is  a col-  | 
lection  of  the  small  change  of  conversa-  | 
tion  heard  the  world  over  among  the  j 
amiable  and  the  genteel  at  table,  in  the 
street,  at  social  gathering.s.  Here  are 


some  of  these  commonniivces: 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  a good 
digestion. 

They  quarrel  from  morning  till  night, 
and  yet  they  adore  each  other. 

Ke  must  live  in  our  neighborhood,  for 
we  see  him  go  by  every  day. 

Make  yourself  at  home.  There’s  pa- 
per, pens,  ink.  Shut  the  door  it  you 
wish;  nobody  will  disturb  you. 

The  ladies  evidently  have  their  little 
secrAs.  Suppose  we  walk  on  ahead? 

Why  shouldn't  you  grow  fat?  You 
never  take  any  exercise. 

Y’ou  must  be  fond  of  us  to  come  out  in 
such  a storm. 

it  is  strange  you  did  not  receive  It; 
I mailed  it  myself. 

How  you  Hatter  me.  I have  on  my 
walking  boots  and  they  are  two  sizes 
too  large. 

Y'ou  are  too  young  to  have  heard  Ital- 
ian opera  in  Its  best  days— Rublnl,  La- 
blache,  Tamburlnl,  Pasta.  Grisl,  Mall- 
bran:  It  was  superb. 


An  impresario  at  Paris  has  such  a 
mania  for  contracts  that  he  made  his 
cook  sign  a document  by  which  she  be- 
came liable  to  a fine  every  time  disiner 
was  served  late.  AVhen  the  first  fine 
was  imposed,  the  cook  used  unpleasant 
language  ahd  summoned  her  employer 
before  a magistrate  for  pocketing  her 
wages.  This  impresario  tried  to  obtain 
damages  from  Heglon,  the  singer,  be- 
cause at  Marseilles  she  failed  to  appear 
In  an  opera,  for  the  railway  corntniny 
left  her  trunks  at  Bordeaux.  The  court 
decided  that  the  singer  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  i.ie  company's  mis- 
take. The  impresario  sued  the  company, 
but  the  court  decided  that  only  the 
singer  could  claim  damages.  Whereupon 
Heglon  took  the  hint  and  obtained  a 
good  sum.  I 

We  were  interested  in  the  whisp  of 
human  hair  found  in  a tree  at  Brldgton, 
Me.,  by  Mr.  Ingalls.  The  hair  taken 
from  a child’s  head  had  been  put  there 
long  ago  as  a cure  for  asthma.  And 
there  were  other  cures  that  have  un- 
fortunately fallen  into  disuse.  Thus 
ancient  Greeks  heartily  recommended 
live  hog-lice  burnt  In  the  fire  and  taken 
by  the  spoonful.  "Some  do  torrlfie  in  a 
dish  a small  quantity  of  them  into  most 
white  ashes,  and  then  give  them  with 
honey.”  The  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  applying  cones  of  cotton  to  the 
breast  and  .setting  them  on  fire,  which 
recalls  the  treatment  of  Rodin  in  "The 
Wandering  Jew." 


Mr.  Sims  not  long  ago  called  attention 
to  the  sentimentalism  of  women  con- 
victed of  baby- farming  crimes.  A Mrs. 
Dyer  accused  of  the  murder  of  a child, 
and  in  Jail  waiting  trial,  asked  for  a 
copy  of  "East  Lynne.”  She  received  the 
book,  and  In  her  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment said  that  she  had  wept  over  the 
death  of  little  Willie.  “I  know  scores  of 
cases  In  which  the  most  cold-blooded 
wretches— to  Judge  them  by  the  crimes 
for  which  they  suffered— have  shown  the 
most  intense  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
some  one  near  and  undoubtedly  dear 
to  them.  In  the  case  of  the  man  It  was 
generally  the  mother.  In  the  case  of 
the  woman  it  was  the  child.  I know 
even  of  one  cast  In  which  a man  con- 
demned for  a cruel  murder  asked  that 
before  he.  died  he  might  be  allowed  a 
farewell  Interview  with  his  pet  dog." 

VI  Ck  L ^ 


“La  Boheme’ 


Puccini’.s  "La  Boheme"  was  performed 
yesterdaj'  afternoon  by  the  Jletropolitan 
Opera  House  Company  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  Mr.  Manclnelll  conducted. 
There  was  a large  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. The  cast  w.as  as  follows: 

Itodolfo  I>e  Msrel'J 

Pniolt  Diifrlelie 

.Mlml  .somhrlch 

I*nrplgnoI  \ annl 

Mart-Ill)  Campaiinrl 

Celllne  

Al.  lmlero  Dufrlclie 

Musetta  

The  performance  was  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest;  It  was.  all  in  all.  the  com- 
manding fe.ature  of  the  first  operatic 
week,  in  general  vocal  excellence.  In 
brilliance  of  ensemble.  In  histrionic 
power. 

Looking  Backward. 

Both  libretto  and  music  gain  by  re- 
peated hearings.  The  former  has  been 
slurred  as  a bundle  of  episodes,  but 
these  episodes  are  very  human. 
Rodolfo  the  poet.  Marcello  the  painter, 
Colllne  the  philosopher,  the  superb 


Schaunard,  with  his  amazing  aspiration:* 
and  his  incredible  vitality— these  men 
with  their  reckle.ss  gaiety,  their  repre- 
hensible Improvidence,  their  loves,  their, 
poverty,  their  tragedies— they  are  all 
known  to  many  of  us.  And  unhappy  Is 
he  to  whom  such  life  has  always  been 
as  that  passed  in  another  planet  or 
existing  only  In  the  fancy  of  novelist  or 
playwright!  Bohemia!  "A  pleasant! 
land.”  said  Thackeray  in  that  loving  and 
regretful  description:  ".A.  land  where 

most  are  poor,  where  almost  all  are  I 
young,  and  where  If^  a few  oldsters  do 
enter.  It  Is  because  they  have  preserved 
more  tenderly  and  carefully  than  other 
folks  their  youthful  spirits  and  the  de- 
lightful capacity  to  be  idle.  I have  lost 
my  way  to  Bohemia  now.  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Prague  is  the  most  picturesque 
city  In  the  world.”  .And  Mlml  and  Mu- 
setta;  these  little  women  are  very  near 
and  dear  to  us:  simple  creatures,  who 
live  their  lives,  give  out  their  love  with- 
out thought  of  the  morrow,  the  hospital 
or  the  potter’s  field;  who  are  never 
utterly  forgotten  by  those  who  knew 
them  in  Bohemia. 

Puccini’s  'Work. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  Mur- 
ger’s  book  or  the  play  founded  on  it. 

.A  libretto  must  stand  or  fall  by  It.self. 
The  chief  questions  are:  "Docs  it  hold 
the  attention?"  and  "Does  it  admit  of 
dramatically  musical  treatment?”  Here 
are  four  scenes  in  which  comedy  and 
tragedy  are  blended,  for  the  tragedy 
does  not  begin  in  the  fourth  act.  it  be- 
gins when  Miml  first  meets  Rodolfo  and 
they  reveal  to  each  oth^r  uieir  longings 
and  lay  bare  their  souls.  The  task  set 
for  the  composer  was  to  combine  the 
elements  of  musical  comedy  with  those 
of  pathos;  to  avoid  glaring  contrasts, 
but  to  lead  his  men  and  women  tnrough 
the  pleasant  country  of  rjonemia  to  the 
chill  and  barren  land  beyond.  Puccini 
has  been  singularly  successful  both  in 
his  musical  portrayal  of  character  and 
in  the  establishment  as  well  as  the 
suggestion  of  successive  moods.  The 
melodic  thought  is  now  exquisitely  ten- 
der as  in  Mimi’s  music,  romantic  as  in 
that  given  to  Rodolfo,  coquettish  when 
Musetta  plays  her  pranks,  uproariously 
gay  when  the  Bohemians  are  together, 
in  resistance  of  a landlord,  in  a cafe 
frolic,  in  their  attempt  to  forget  cold 
and  hunger.  The  meeting  of  Mimi  and 
Rodolfo  and  the  final  parting— these  ar& 
scenes  of  Ineffable  beauty.  These  little 
women  do  not  die  like  .-vmazons  on  a 
battle-field;  they  do  not  shout  to  the 
clash  of  spears  and  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet;  they  do  not  insist  on  a roar- 
ing orchestra;  they  fade  and  disappear 
more  quietly  than  they  lived,  and  Puc- 
cini’s music  is  very  quiet  toward  the 
end,  as  though  it  wished  to  listen  to| 
Mimi’s  faint  voice  and  not  disturb  those 
I standing  or  ' kneeling  reverently  near 
her.  It  would  be  easy  to  discuss  Puc-| 
cini’s  methods,  to  speak  of  his  harmonic 
I audacities,  his  orchestral  palette,  but 
' who  after  such  a performance  and  un- 
der the  immediate  spell  of  the  music 
would  have  the  heart  to  quote  the 
empty  and  progressive  fifths  or  analyze 
an  ensemble  or  inquire  Into  the  precise 
nature  of  the  local  color  in  the  scene 
before  the  Cafe  Momus? 

The  Performance. 

The  opera  has  been  called  realistic. 
.Absolute  realism  is  Impo.ssible  in  opera. 
The  moment  a man  or  a woman  begins 
to  use  song  as  the  familiar  expression 
of  any  emotion  high  or  low.  then  ab- 
surdity enters.  "La  Boheme”  is  life- 
like in  the  essential  qualities:  and.  as 
I have  said,  it  is  intensely  human.  The 
dominating  feature  of  the  performance 
yesterday  was  the  humanity  displayed 
throughout  by  all  the  members  of  the 
ensemble.  You  forgot  the  supreme  art 
of  Sembrieh  the  singer,  for  j-ou  said  to 
yourself,  that  must  have  been  Mimi’s 
voice;  even  thus  did  she  meet  Rodolfo 
in  the  garret,  part  from  him  that  snowy 
morning,  and  at  the  last  leave  him  for- 
ever. disconsolate,  haunted  by  her  tones 
and  accents.  Her  impersonation  was 
skilfully  composed,  carefully  considered 
in  the  detail,  most  touching  at  the  close. 
The  death  scene  was  of  simple  pathos, 
free  from  superfluities  of  agony,  tear- 
compelling.  long  to  be  remembered. 
Miss  Scheft  found  as  Musetta  a con- 
genial part;  for  Musetta  was  a born 
soubrette.  Mr.  De  Marchl  sang  with 
marked  taste  and  power.  The  cause  for 
Mr.  Campanarl's  apolog.v  was  not  re- 
’ vealed  by  the  quality  of  his  perform- 
ance. for  he  was  in  fine  voice,  and  he 
acted  with  more  than  ordinary  spirit. 
The  chorus  was  effective  and  tiie  or- 
chestra gave  a brilliant  performance. 
Much  more  might  be  said  In  praise  of 
all  the  artists  that  took  part,  from 
Sembrieh.  whose  singing  was  only 


equaled  *b>^  'her  own  i-emarkable 
echieveuients  last  Wednesday  night  in 
"La  Traviata,"  to  Mr.  Dufriche.  a 
versatile  and  well-trained  comedian. 
Cut  pleasure,  like  agony  when  at  its 
height,  is  mute. 

•■Die  ’Walkuere.” 

"Die  Walkuere”  was  performed  last 
hig’it.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The  cast 
was  a.s  follows: 

Sluvi'iimd  Burgatnllcr 

Hiiwllui;  Eoihltta 

Wotuii  Van  Uoii.v 

CTflcIski 

BiueuiiUfiile  .Norilii-u 

rrlcka  Schiimiiiiii-Uelnk 

There  was  a very  large  audience,  and 
again  there  was  enthusiasm.  The  ad- 
mirers of  the  "Ring”  were  present  in 
full  force;  both  those  who  can  show 
cause  for  their  admiration,  and  those, 
a much  larger  number,  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  there  is  no  musical 
salvation  outside  of  Wagner  that  is 
fashionable.  It  was  a pleasure  to  note 
that  the  louder  the  singers  and  the 
orenestra.  the  greater  was  the  enthusi- 
asm. so  that  at  times  applause  thundered 
in  rivalry,  a gross  violation  of  the  rules 


HI."  was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera 
on  Feb.  27,  1833.  The  scene  Is  laid  In 
and  near  Stockholm.  The  pomp  of  the 
ball,  the  dunce  tunes  and  especially  the 
galop  made  the  opera  a success,  and  the 
opera  is  even  now  heard  occasionally 
In  Germany.  Verdi  wrote  his  "Un 
Ballo  in  Masehera”  for  the  San  Carlo  at 
Naples  In  1857.  It  was  his  twenty-third 
work  for  the  stage.  The  libretto  was 
adapted  from  Scribe’s  by  a Venetian 
lawyer  and  poet.  Antonio  Somma,  who 
at  the  time  preferred  to  lot  the  libretto 
go  out  as  anonymous.  The  title  was  at 
first  "Gustave  III.”;  it  was  then 
changed  to  "La  Vendetta  in  Domino”; 
and  it  was  changed  again  to  "Un  Ballo 
In  Masehera.”  , 

Grotesque  Censorship.  , 
Verdi  was  at  Naples  to  begin  rehears- 
als when  the  news  came  on  Jan.  13,  1858 
that  Felice  Orslnl  had  attempted  to  kill 
Napoleon  111.  at  the  Opera  House  In 
Paris.  The  police  in  Italy  were  at  once 
more  rigorous,  and  the  censorship  was 
more  severe.  At  Naples  tho  license  to 
produce  Verdi’s  opera  was  withdrawn. 


of  Wagnerian  etiquette.  But  the  quietly  the  ground  that  the  assassination  of 


beautiful  and  moving  portions  of  the 
opera,  and  the  finest  work  of  Nordlca 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  audience  at 
large. 

Declaimers  and  Singers. 

Sieglinde  had  Just  cause.  No  sane 
person  would  be  willing  to  spend  a night 
under  the  same  roof  with  Hunding  as 
impersonated  by  Mr.  Emblad,  and  the 
only  wonder  Is  that  Sieglinde  did  not 
run  away  before  the  arrival  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  loquacious  stranger- 
brother-lover.  In  size,  voice,  and  fe- 
rocious demeanor,  this  Hunding  was  the 
most  stupendous  and  fearsome  appar- 
ition ever  seen  here  in  the  Wagnerian 
drama.  Mazourk  in  "Girofle-Girofla’ 


Sweden’s  king  on  the  stage  might  set  a 
bad  example.  Then  the  manager  tried 
to  induce  Verdi  to  set  his  music  to  an- 
other libretto.  Neither  coaxing  nor 
threatening  moved  the  composer;  he 
was  Arm,  even  when  a writ  was  served 
with  a claim  of  damages  to  the  amount  j 
of  $40,000.  Now  Verdi  was  well  known 
as  a republican,  and  as  all  Italy  was 
panting  to  be  free,  the  city  of  Naples 
espoused  his  cause.  The  Count  of  Syra- 
cuse. brother  of  Ferdinand  11..  beggei 
Verdi  to  let  him  introduce  him  to  thi 
king,  who  would  undoubtedly  give  pei 
mission.  Verdi  declined  the  honoi 
Meanwhile  the  populace  became  mor. 
and  more  restle.ss.  Verdi  could  not 


, , leave  his  inn  without  awakening  the  en- 

was  in  comparison  an  effeminate  and  , , , , , 

thusiasm  of  the  crowd,  and  the  cry 

"Viya  Verdi"  had  then  a peculiar  polltl- 


perfumed  darling.  Nordica’s  Bruenn- 
hilde  is  now  a glorious  impersonation, 
in  some  respects  incomparable.  Gadskl’s 
Sieglinde  is  a sympathetic  figure,  and 
in  song  and  action  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  .part.s.  It  Is  free  from  the 
extravagances  which  occasionally  mar 
the  work  of  this  painstaking  and  well- 
equipped  singer,  who  is  constantly  de- 
veloping her  part.  Mr.  Burgstaller  con- 
firmed the  Impression  made  by  his  ap- 
pearance in  "Die  Meistersinger.”  He 
has  by  nature  a heroic  voice,  one  that 
by  proper  cultivation  would  lend  itself 
easily  to  the  display  of  tender  emotions. 
He  now  sings  with  a pleasant  artless- 
ness; his  intonation  is  better  than  that 
of  the  great  majority  of  German  tenors; 
, and  his  personality  wins  regard  in  spite 


cal  significance,  for  the  cry  was  an  ab-*. 
brevlatlon  of  "Viva  Vittorio  Emanuele,  \ 
Re  d’ltalla!”  The  government  thought  | 
it  prudent  to  release  him  from  his  ob-  j 
ligation,  on  condition  that  he  would  ' 
soon  write  another  opbra  for  the  San 
Carlo.  The  manager  of^  the  Apollo,  I 
Rome,  Jacovaccl.  visited  Verdi  and  j 
asked  leave  to  produce  "Un  Ballo  In  ; 
Masehera"  at  Rome.  He  swore  he  could 
Influence  the  Roman  authorities.  Verdi 
Insisted  on  the  condition  that  Fraschin!  1 
should  sing.  He  also  made  this  conces-  | 
slon:  that  the  action  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  Sweden  to  America,  and 
that  a Count  Warwick,  governor  of  I 
Boston,  should  be  the  victim  of  ven- 


of  the  attitudes  and  gestures  learned  6t'*tnce. 


under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Widow  Cosima  and  her  colleagues  at 
the  Bayreuth  school.  It  is  a delight  to 
hear  Mr.  Van  Rooy  sing  much  of 
Woton’s  music;  but  his  conception  of 
the  part  is  not  impressive.  Wotan  is  a 
deity,  though  a shabby  one.  Imperson- 


First  Performances. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Apollo, 
Rome,  on  Feb.  17,  1859,  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  chief  singers  were  Dejan,  | 
Scottl,  Sbriscla  and  Fraschlni  and  Glral-  j 
doni.  The  three  women  were  inade- 


ated  by  Mr.  Van  Rooy.  he  yields  too  Quate.  and  when  Verdi  reproached  Jaco-  j 

vacchl,  the  shrewd  manager  answered  i 
that  he  would  provide  better  and  bet-  ! 
ter  singers  so  that  the  success  would  be 
more  pronounced  each  time.  The  opera 
was  first  performed  in  New  York  in 
February,  ll’Ct,  with  Colson,  Adelaide  | 
Phillips,  Isabella  Hinkley*.  Brignoli, 
FerrI,  Collettl  and  Dubreul.  Ihe  first  | 


easily  to  Fate,  and  he  meets  Fricka 
more  than  half-way.  (Fortunately  Mrs. 
Schumann-Heink  did  not  turn  Fricka 
into  a raging  virago;  she  sang  with 
dignity,  and  not  after  the  fashion  of  a 
fishwife  who  had  taken  a few  vocal 
lessons.)  Nor  do  I think  that  Wotan 
was  ever  sentimental,  not  even  toward 


Bruennhilde.  Mr.  Hertz,  by*  his  masterly  performance  In  Boston  was  at  the  Bos- 
conducting,  re-established  himself  In  ton  Theatre,  packed  from  top  to  bottom, 
favor.  After  the  performance  of  "Die  on  March  15,  1861,  when  Colson,  Phillips. 
Meistersinger  ” there  was  good  reason  Hinkley,  Brignoli.  Ferrl.  Barlli  and  Du- 
for  the  fear  that  he  was  a man  of  one  breul  were  the  singers.  On  Feb.  23, 


opera,  the  opera  "Lohengrin."  All  In 
all  an  interesting  performance  on  the 
stage  and  a superb  one  in  the  orchestra. 

The  opera  on  Monday  night  will  be 
"Don  Giovanni.  ” 

This  evening  at  a sacred  concert  led 
by  Mr.  Manclnelll  Rossini’s  "Stabat 
Mater"  and  portions  of  Mancinelli’s 
"Hero  and  Leander”  will  be  performed. 


1863,  it  was  performed  here  with  Kel- 
logg, Morensl  Cordler,  Brignoli,  Amodio. 
It  was  performed  at  the  Globe  on  Jum^ 
1,  1871,  with  States,  Ridgway,  Himcla 
Villanl.  Buonglorni,  Bacelll  and  Locai 
telli.  At  Paris  the  "American”  versloil 
was  not  preserved,  but  Naples,  not! 
Stockholm,  not  Boston,  was  the  scene 
of  action,  for  Mar'.o.  the  tenor,  refused| 
to  wear  the  sober  costume  of  a Purl- 
1 tan.  To  music  lovers  of  the  younger 

Verdi’s  opera  "Un  Ballo  In  Masehera”  generation  In  Boston  the  opera  is  known 
‘ ,.*s  not^been  performed  here  since  1889,  only  by  the  romance.  "Eri  tu,”  for 
wlen  It  was  given  In  English  by  the  bawtone,  which  ha.t  long  been  a tavor- 
lUnrlchs  company  with  Louise  Natalie,  ite  concert  piece, 
f ira  Poole,  Allda  Varlni,  Charles  Bas-  Storv 

■ '■  t Alonzo  Stoddard,  Knight  and  Lang- 

I s as  the  chief  singers.  And  yet  some  As  there  are  two  versions,  the  assas- 
. ceilent  judges  are  inclined  to  rank  the  »in  Is  Renato.  or  Rhelnhart,  a creole. 
..,',era  among  the  best  of  Verdi’s  dra-  The  page  Is  named  indifferently  either 
.1  • If  Edgar  or  Oscar,  and  the  governor’s  wlfr 

1.1a  c wor  s.  Adella  or  Amelia.  A singular  article 

Origin  of  the  Libretto.  on  the  opera  was  published  in  Vanity 

T,I  \ «?weden  ■went  Fair  of  March  2.  18C1,  and  as  the  story 

Gustave  -.  March  15-16.  Is  here  told  pictures  luely.  Vanity  Fair’s 

H<r)^and  wa"s  killed  bv  a bullet  fired  by  account  Is  of  contemporaneous  interest. 
1(92.  and  was  • based  a Vanity  Fair  vent  to  see  the  opera  be- 

Ankarstroem  g - Gustave  was  cau.se  It  was  told  that  it  portrayed  ac- 

aL'a^matel  through  \ political  con-  curately  the  Hub  as  It  was  at  the  end! 
assa.s«inatea  e away  from  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "and  conse- 

splracy.  for  ancient  quently  at  the  present  day— Boston  not 

Svrgei  that  of  deciding  on  peace  o.  having  changed  i.taterlally  in  its  upper 

privileges,  t assassin  is  an  out-  circles  since  that  time.’ 

raged  husband.  Auber  wrote  music  for  "Scene  splits,  disclosing  a Hall  In  th<^ 


paiuco  of  ftlcluuiT  Co^nt  ot  WarwlcU 
and  Lord  High  Governor  of  Boston 
CMass.)  We  presume  the  Balnce  was 
Fnneuil  Hall.  We  used  to  (lilnk  that  Bos- 
tonians Blew  rather  too  Boreally  about 
that  Hall.  We  don't  now.  They’re  a 
great  deal  too  modest  anoiit  It.  The 
half  ha  — " 


l.iug17!!!||f%horus-  the  llnest’TJ!F~()f  music 
In  the  whole.  Tt  roll.s  in.  over  and  over 
-that  mocking  refrain— e i:he  baccana— 
baecano— baccano.  'Der  Frefschuetz’  Is 
nothing  to  It  -we  expect  to  hear  It— o 
chc  baccano— for  a— baccano— month. 
Hac-ca-no!  Kxit  the  mocking  Yankees 


r has  not  been  told.  Hereafter  we  behind  Plymouth  Hock  piling  on  the 
II  regard  Ko.stonlams  as  the  Onlv  . . _ ,,  . , .. 


Kostonlan.s  as  the  Only 
\dest  people  in  existence.  Well  — QOMT1Q 

displays  crowd  of  Boston  peasants,  no- 
bility. vassals,  serfs  and  retainers, 
dressed  all  the  way  from  Henry  VIII. 
down  to  Charles  II.,  with  great  accura- 
cy, and  extreme  cavaller-esque  brillian- 
cy as  was  usual  among  the  Puritans 
who  were  as  You  Know,  Death  on 
Dfess,  and  the  Trunk  Empty— as  is 
still  usual  in  Boston. 

. ‘Jljords  and  peasants  sing  praises  of  the 
Count  de  Boston.  But  the  Count  has 
certain  enemies,  Sam,  Tom  e loro  adhe- 
reriU— 'and  their  retainers’— who  sing 
vengeance.  Enter  Count  :6rignoli  de 
Boston,  accompanied  by  Bella  Hinkley, 
asHhe  very  nicest  of  all  tom-boy  pages— 
just  as  dainty,  plump,  piquant— darling 
and  desirable  as  a pretty  girl  with  tan- 
gled black  curls  and  deli— hold  your 
horses,  will  you.  Count  arranges  with 
Hinkley  • ♦ * for  a ball.  Goes  off  on 
name  of  Amelia,  wife  of  Reinhardt  Fer- 
ri,  his  secretary  and  D.  F.’s  devoted 
'riend.  Sings  as  Counts  of  Boston  only 
an  sing.  It’s  a musical  place,  you 
,now,  and  has  concerts. 


aggravation,  and  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rhcinhart  In  a State  of  Mind— a la  mode 
de  Boston. 


tlon  was  frequently  in.'-ccure,  and  the 
accomp.iniment,  pla.\.d  by  Mrs.  Froth- 
ingham,  lacked  Inspiration-,  Ml.ss  Van 
Kuran'a  voice,  of  lovely,  clear  quality, 
had  a bad  tremolo.  Still,  it  wa.s  an  In- 
teresting performance.  Mr.  Townsend 
sang  with  authority,  and  Mr.  Van 
1 loose’s  beautiful  voice  was  in  excellent 
condition.  The  Ilnal  ensemble,  ”I  tri- 
umph!” was  a marvel  of  concentrated 
fervor. 

The  applause,  from  a large  audience, 
was  very  hearty,  and  Mr.  Norris  was 


The  She  Astrologer. 

’'jScene  V.  Abode  of  the  She  Astrologer 
'lea  Phillips  (and  birthplace  of  her 
p ■’iVendell).  Singular  Upholstery  Con- 
g of  Snaix,  Chemical  and  Literary 
jdients,  and  a Human  Skull,  exact- 
k times  as  large  as  the  head  of  the 
1st  Choruster— which  latter,  as  the 
er  may  observe,  is  by  no  means  of 
ijuvenilest  cocoanut  measure.  Enter 
nt  Brig  on  this  Scene  of  Horror— 
tuised  as  a Sailor.  Amelia  Colson 


The  Ball. 

"Act  Third— Rhelnhart  and  Ameely  tu  obliged  to  come  forward, 
hum.  R.  dlsposlts  his  ,soo — word  on  the 
table  before  an  enormous  portrait  of 
Old  Brig  In  his  best  clothes.  Requests 
Ameely  to  prepare  to  dye— with  her 
heart’s  blood.  Enter  Milords  Sam  and 
Tom,  with  whom  Rhelnhart  at  once 
goes  in  cahoot  to  extinguish  Brlggy. 

Draws  lots  for  the  privilege  of  murder 
—as  is  usual,  it  seems  In  Boston— and 
make  poor  Ameely  pull  the  tickets.  Of 
course  Rhelnhart  strikes  the  heavy 


GRAND  SACRED  CONCERT. 

In  the  evening  tliere  -was  a concert  at  ' 
the  Boston  Theatre,  given  by  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
with  its  entire  orchestra  and  chorus. 
The  program  consisted  of  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Manclnelli’s  opera.  ”Ero  et  I>ean- 
dro,”  and  Rossini’s  "Stabat  Mater.”  The 
soloists  were  Mrs.  Gadski,  Mrs.  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  and  Messrs.  Salignac  and 


check  and  is  elected.  Agony  of  Ameely,  Journet.  Mr.  Mancinelli  conducted, 
obliged  to  aid  in  killing  Brig,  and  there-  The  concert  was  a stirring  one.  -Every- 
by  deprive  the  world  of  so  much  sing 


^ . - ---  the  vein,  and 

and  grace— as  Is  usual  in  Boston.  Scene  the  audience  was  responsive.  Mr 
VII.  A ball-room  on  extensive  princi-  Mancinelli’s  music  came  first,  and 
pies— one  of  those  low  Immoral  ma.sked  was  well  received;  it  is  roman- 
balls  .wliicli  were  so  common  among  the  tic.  and  has  some  winning  tunes 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  ”Puga  Bacchanale”  was  sung 
and  which  account  for  the  virtuous  with  a gorgeous  cliaotic  inten.sity  that 
horrors  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald.  Immense  brought  down  the  house.-  Mr.  Salignac 
variety  of  clowns  in  glazed  muslin-ex-  and  Mr.  Journet  made  their  appearance 
traordinary  fandango-eccentric  dancing  in  the  "Stabat  Mater.”  it  is  not  neces- 
by  quadrille  of  Pierrots  behind  ■»  * » sary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  perform- 
and  a maivelous  mazurka  as  a finale,  ance.  It  was  earnest  and  spirited;  of 

course,  jit  was  often  deafening,  but  the 
i Einale.  i loved  that;  the  louder  the  wel- 

I kin  rang,  the  more  tumultuous  was  the 

Tis  a very  fiim  scene  this,  Madame,  clapping  of  hands  and  the  smiting  of 
I assure  you.  T\ethinks  we  hear  it ' heels  on  the  floor  of  the  auditorium, 
yet.  The  serio-comic  well-timed  sweeps  No  one  was  worsted,  however.  Mrs. 
of  those  pink  Pierrots  in  their  droll  pas-  Schumann-Heink  sang  with  splendid 
tourelle— the  marked  waltz  of  the  Ma-  dramatic  force,  hut  always  with  mod- 
zourek— or  Cracoviak  of  Elena  * » » and  eration;  Mr.  Jo’urnet  was  robust,  but 


appears  on  the  scene,  confesses  i never  rasping.  Mr.s.  Gad.ski  arose  to  her 

-/e  for  Brig  as  a secret  anguish.  That  =°ntralto  m front-all  fused  together  in  , opportunities  with  musicianly  discre- 
/what  is  the  Matter  with  Her.  Wild  ! concord,  and  daintily  blended  tion,  and  sang  the  ■'Inflammatus”  tri- 

jtcries  of  excited  Bostonians,  mystical 
jurations  of  Satan,  red-dragons,  spir- 
I groaning  in  graves  and  other  due  re- 
ilts  of  cod-fish  banquets,  and  pork  and 
an  festivity  are  strangely  mingled  in 
Is  scene  with  the  vagaries  of  a Gallant 
ileur  Boy  named  Sylvan  who  swears 
y Bacchus!’  as  is  usual  in  Boston, 
melia  is  informed  that  to  the  west 
de  of  the  city  the  pallid  moon  falls  on 
1 abominable  field  where  grows  on  in- 
raous  rocks  a magic  herb  where  Guilt 
-.haled  his  last  sigh.  Cieli — qual  loco! 
rd!  what  a hole.  This  exquisite  vege-  | 


chromatic  action— we’re  bewildered  of  J umphantly.  Spite  of  the  printed  declar- 
course— but  ’tis  a fine  scene,  and  Vanity  ation  that  no  encores  would  be  given. 
Fair  knows  nothing  of  the  kind  better  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  latter  part 
Anywhere  or  Anywhen.  As  is  usual  in  of  this  number.  Mr.  Salignac  sang 
Boston!  And,  of  course,  Renato  Ian-  with  dignity  and  good  intonation,  but 
ciatosi  (slings  himself)  inosservato  was  not  his  phrasing  in  a few  measures 


(unobserved)  fra  loro  (out  of  the  crowd) 
e lo  trafigge  (and  sticks  Briggy)  di 
pugnale  (with  a dagger).  Dance  contin- 
ues for  a time— Elena  still  treads  Krako- 
viaka— multitude  still  swim— in  life  -we 
are  in  death,  and  v/hen  you  die,  oh. 
dear  one,  whoever  you  may  be,  now 
reading  this— why,  there  -will  still  be 


of  the  "Cujus  Animam”  a little  queer? 
The  audience  was  huge. 


hit  » 1 f 


ole  must  be  plucked  from  the  Rock  ’ ^nd  wild  singing,  and  chorus- 

dance  of  Pierrots  and  dainty  steps, 


the  person  who  needs  it.  Amelia  Col- 
n of  the  Beautiful  Shoulders  and  Win- 
ng  Voice  declares  that  she  will  pluck 
die— being  a lady  of  pluck  in  all  par- 
culars— as  is  usual  In  Boston.  Exit 
iinelia,  enter  Sam,  Tom  e loro  adher- 
nti.  Ulrica,  the  Black  Demoniac  As- 
ologer  (Fifty  Cents  for  gentlemen  and 
as  no  rivals,  the  real  Chinese  chai-m  for 
ale.  cures  drunkenness  or  forfeits  the 
loney)  prophesies  to  the  Count,  that  the 
Irst  who  shakes  hands  with  him  will 
111  him,  which  stringo  del  mano,  or 
jindshaking  is  forthwith  accomplished 
Rhelnhart  Ferri— as  is  usual  in  Bos- 


ringing  Polish  measures— in  secula 
saeculorum.  Amen!  As  is  usual  in 
Boston.” 


CONCERTS  yESIEROHy 


The  Meti’opolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany of  New  York  began  the  second 


r 


The  Mocking  Chorus. 

“Act  II.  View  of  rock— Plymouth 
ock— you  know— awful  papens— green 
Iioonlight— two  Romanesque  Lombard 
liars  of  the  Ninth  Century  (of  the  kind 
) common  in  the  ruined  palaces  around 
Boston)  with  a Bar  between  them  ap- 
• 'oprlately  sustaining  a cord.  Enter 
i melia.  followed  by  Count  Brig  of  Bos- 
hn.  Intense  lovemaking— tremendous 
assion— She  Trembles!  She  Yields!!! 
errible  Struggle!  hist!  Somebody’s 
Ijmin'— Wall— I calculate  there  is,  and 
Aoty  darn  quick,  tew!  Renato!  Chi 
unge  in  questo  albergo,  blarst  me  if 
Lin’t  that  husband  ®'  yourn  a cornin’ 
[to  this  tavern,  full  chisel!!!  Let’s  put! 
ain't  no  use.  We’re  gone  coons!  Enter 
!eri'l,  bound  to  save  life  of  Count  Brig, 
las  heard  the  festive  Sam  and  Tom 
iroposing  his  murder.  They’ve  tracked 
/ou  hither!  to  your  Lair!  Amelia  is 
'.’eiled— disguised — her  husband  unkno-w- 
Ing  who  she  may  be,  consents  to  'scort 
her  tu  hum!  Such  is  Besting!  Enter 
Conspirators  Sam  and  Tom.  They  jest 
Ulth  Ferri,  become  personal  and  fa- 
-nlliar.  Amelia  loses  her  mask.  Grand 
arflng  Cho'rlous!  Well,  naow  I calculate 
twarn't  worth  while  to  fetch  your  wife 
eout  here  by  moonlight— sa-ay!  Massy 
sakes!  haow  the  folks  will-larf  tomor- 
|0w.  Wall,  I -wouldn’t! 

E Che  baccano  sul  case  strano, 

E chc  coinnientl  per  la  citta 
"They  sing  it  again  and  again— those 
wild  sons  of  Hosting — 'tis  a strange 


Fourth  in  Miss  Lincoln’s  Series  at 
Steinert  Hall. 


The  fourth  in  Miss  Lincoln’s  series  of 
concerts  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Home  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  Massenet’s  aria.  "Vis- 
ino  Fugitive,”  three  piano  numbers,  and 
"The  Flight  of  the  Eagle,”  Mr.  Homer 
Norris's  setting  of  Walt  Whitman’s 
text,  for  soprano,  tenor  and  baritone. 
Owing  to  Miss  Lincoln’s  illness.  Verdi’s 
trio  from  Attila.  which  the  printed  pro- 
gram announced,  -was  omitted,  and  the 
soprano  part  in  Mr.  Norris’s  work  was 
taken  by  Miss  Laura  Van  Kuran,  who 
has  sung  it  before.  The  other  artists 
were  Mrs.  Langdon  Frothingham,  Mr. 
Ellison  Van  Hoose,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Townsend. 

Mr.  Norris’s  Book. 

The  music  of  Mr.  Norris  was  naturally 
the  feature  of  the  program— and  a 
strangely  disconcerting  feature  it  proved. 
Indeed,  final  comment  upon  it  could 
scarcely  be  made  after  a single  hearing. 
It  is  music  quite  out  ot  the  common,  as 
any  adequate  setting  ot  the  te.xt  must 
be,  and  so  full  of  difficult  intervals  that 
the  singing  of  it  is  no  ordinary  task. 
It  has  beautiful  pages,  however,  about 
whose  charm  and  power  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  There  wa.s  something  the 
matter  with  the  performance.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  tlie  music  the  intona- 


week  of  its  season  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre with  a performance  of  "Don  Gio- 
vanni.” Mr.  Mancinelli  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows; 

Don  Giovanni 

Donna  Anna  

Donna  Elvira  OadsKi 

Don  Ottavio  , Salignac 

I.eporello  Dd.  de  Reszke 

II  Commendatore  

Masetto  

Zerlina  Scheff 

No  matter  how  brilliant  the  cast  may 
be,  the  centre  of  attraction  is  the  rake- 
helly hero  Don  Giovanni,  the  con- 
summate egoist,  indefatigable  in  his 
search  of  an  ideal.  The  women,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  face  and  form,  how-  , 
ever  resplendent  in  song,  are  secondary 
characters  on  the  stage  as  in  life. 

The  Conquering  Don.  | 

j That  they  love  him  is  inevitable.  His 
choice,  as  Leporello  broadly  chuckles, 

I is  catholic:  the  noble  dame,  the  co- 

I quettish  peasant,  maid,  wife,  widow  all 
treasure  his  memory  as  a sacred  relic. 

I Donna  -Ynna  undoubtedly  burned  in 
I proud  silence  for  him,  and  if  he  had 
I not  imprudently  murdered  her  father, 
her  name  would  have  graced  the  cata- 
logue. Elvira  was  faithful  to  the  end. 
Baudelaire's  portrayal  of  him  in  hell, 
unmoved  by  the  regretful  tears  or  by 
the  hysterical  curses  of  those  whom  he 
had  in  turn  rejected  as  unworthy  of  his 
lasting  devotion,  is  not  meitely  a morbid 
fancy.  And  how  difficult  the  imper- 
sonation of  this  character  of  grace, 
charm,  audacity,  this  hero  that  fears 
neither  avenging  man  nor  guest  from 
the  spirit  world!  How  easy  to  fail, 
either  as  masher  or  as  poseur! 

Scotti’s  Impersonation. 

Mr.  Scotti’s  impersonation  has  gained 
in  lightness  and  in  variety.  When  he 
last  killed  the  Commander  and  invited 
the  Statue  to  supper,  he  played  in 
monotone.  He  was  then  an  ordinary 
gallant,  a mere  cock  o’  the  walk.  His 
gallantry  was  not  free  from  the  sus- 
picion of  cheapness.  His  elegance  was 
as  a cloak  awkwardly  worn.  His  per- 
formance last  evening  was  more  spec- 
iious.  He  was  lighter  on  his  feet,  more 


per>-.i:rui-.-,.  with  f.-icf-  ,ind  tongue,  lie 
.'-■ang  Willi  more  d.Tsii  and  also  with 
more  tile  sc— witness  hh,  delivery  ot  the 
so-(!alled  drinking  song  and  the  serc- 
nade.  Ne.-irly  every  man  believes  that 
li  he  v/ould  only  let  hlm.self  go,  that 
If  ho  would  make  up  his  mind  to  fly 
in  Ihe  face  of  tlic  conventionalities  and 
the  eommandmonts,  he,  too.  might  easily 
b'  a Don  Giovanni;  he  Is  sure  that  the 
poIcnUalltles  are  within  him.  The 
(|Uestion  of  individuality  then  cntor.s, 
and  with  It  determines  the  precise  na- 
ture of  tlie  ideal.  One  play-actor  may 
sec  In  the  Don  a mere  breaker  of  hearts; 
nnotlipi-  may  imagine  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  face  such  as  the  French 
c<ill  fatal,  ’ or  with  a Byronic  curve  of 
the  lip  and  an  irresistible  sneer;  still  an- 
other may  go  f.-ir  beyond  the  libretto  and 
portray  him  as  a sated,  dlsapitointed 
voluptuary,  who  in  despair  of  ever 
finding  a woman  of  ,all  possible  attrac- 
tions, able  to  .satisfy  all  longings,  in- 
vites the  Stone  Man  to  sup  with  him, 
not  from  bravado,  but  from  desire  to 
j hasten  the  inevitable  end.  Mr.  Scotti 
is  not  so  p.sychological;  and  it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  psychology  should  have 
any  standing  in  opera.  Mr.  Scottl’s  en- 
deavor is  simple,  not  complex.  He  sees 
in  the  Don  the  perfection  of  eh-gance. 
and  his  effort  is  to  attain  this  perfec- 
tion. And  so  his  hero  is  built  up  of  cos- 
tumes, ge.stures,  personal  bearing,  suavi- 
ty of  song.  Hl.s  Don  Giovanni  has  not 
the  authority  that  would  make  him  for- 
midable to  a woman’s  peace  of  mind  if 
he  should  woo  in  shabby  dress.  What, 
pray,  did  Anna  or  Elvira  care  for  liis 
outward  show?  Only  Zerlina  and  tliose 
like  her  would  think  first  of  the  plumed 
hat  and  brave  and  festival  apparel.  Mr. 
Scotti  .s  Don  is  at  yet  without  command- 
ing aulliority,  without  explanatory  and 
convincing  atmosphere.  It  is  an  imper- 
■sonation  built  on  conventional  concep- 
tions, witliout  marked  individuality,  not 
lighted  by  imagination.  Nevertheless,  it  , 
is  a good  and  pleasing  impersonation  of 
its  kind. 

In  General. 

Of  course  Mr.  Scotti’s  performance, 
as  well  as  the  opera  itself,  would  gain 
if  it  were  given  in  a small  theatre.  The 
audience  should  be  an  accomplice  in 
Don's  crafty  v/ooing,  just  as  it  should 
feel  the  chill  air  of  the  tomb  wliic'n 
the  Stone  Man  brings  with  him  into 
the  banquet  hall.  The  gaiety,  the 
sparkle,  the  pathos  of  this  immortal 
and  inimitable  music  would  be  italicized, 
and  yet  the  exquisite  serenity  that  char- 
acterizes Mozart’s  dramatic  music, 
even  in  passionate  situations,  would 
be  preserved.  This  music  is  a 
touchstone  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
art.  Messrs.  Scotti  and  Gilibert  were 
I’ne  singers  who  answered  the  test  last 
evening  to  their  advantage.  Mr.  Scotti 
was  almost  always  pleasing  and  at 
times  admirable,  and  Mr.  Gilibert,  a 
delightful  comedian,  is  also  an  accom- 
plished singer  who  need  not  fear 
Mozart.  Mr.  de  Reszke’s  Leporello  is 
well  known  here.  His  conception 
is  broadly  and  at  times  almost 
clumgsily  humorous  rather  than  rest- 
lessly and  maliciously  witty.  Nordica 
was  not  vocally  in  best  condition;  her 
singing  was  too  often  labored;  her  reci- 
tative was  not  sufficiently  varied;  and 
her  intonation  was  not  always  pure. 
Gadski  sang  with  painstaking  en- 
deavor the  difficult  aria  of  Elvira.  Mrs. 
Scheff  was  a soubrette  Zerlina,  but 
Zerlina  was  something  more  than  a 
soubrette.  There  was  an  audience  of 
good  size,  and  there  v^ere  many  recalls. 

The  operas  this  evening  will  be  “Don 
Pasquale”  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 


Let  us  now  praise  famous  men. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bolton  told  lately  in  his 
lecture  before  the  Chemical  Society  of 
Washington  the  story  of  Tycho  Brahe 
and  his  silver  nose.  For  as  a young 
man  Tycho  lost  his  nose  in  a duel  and 
was  obliged  to  wear  a silver  one  in- 
stead. Dr.  Bolton  stated  according  to  a 
Washington  paper: 

“This  nose  he  was  in  the  habit  ot  re- 
moving at  night  when  he  slept,  and  one 
night  his  favorite  dog  m.anaged  to  gain 
possession  of  his  master’s  silver  nose, 
which,  after  he  had  played  with  it  all 
night  long,  was  of  very  little  service 
the  day  following.  Tycho  was  in  great 
distress  the  next  morning,  when,  after 
an  hour’s  search,  he  found  his  precious 
nose  battered  and  chewed  out  of  all 
shape  and  .service.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  avoid  future  accidents  Tycho  hied 
him  to  the  silvei'smlth’s  and  had  ten 
silver  noses  made  in  place  of  the  one. 
One  of  these  was  preserved  in  one  of  the 
museums  of  Germany  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  when, 
by  some  mishap,  it  disappeared  and  thus 
far  has  not  been  recovered.” 


It  is  singular  that  this  fact  Is  not  re-  , 
corded  in  “The  World  of  Wonders’';  but 
the  sll'ver  nose  was  known  to  the  early  , 
biographers,  as  other  curious  clrcum- 
stancbs  In  the  life  of  the  astronomer 
w ve  w.'ll  known.  For  Instance,  he  was  j 
oxci . dlngly  sui>erstitlous  with  regard  to  ; 
presages.  If  he  met  an  old  woman  ! 
wli"n  t e first  went  tait  doors  he  u.scd  , 
to  turn  back  Immediately,  and  he  did  I 
the  same  when  he  was  on  a Journey  if  I 
he  saw  .a  hare.  While  he  lived  at  I'rani-  j 
bourg  he  had  In  his  house  a mad  man 
named  la-p.  TVhom  he  put  under  his  feet  j 
when  he  sat  at  nbie.  and  he  fed  him. 
“And  as  he  imagined  that  everything  || 


"Then  Luke  departs,  and'  the  Inmates 
of  the  shelter  feel  that  tJTpy  can  no 
longer  go  on  living  as  before,  and 
each  strives  to  find  soimc  way  of  escape. 
The  drunkeji  actor  commits  suicide. 
The  woman  gives  way  to  despair.  The 
Baron,  the  thief,  and  the  ex-as.sassin  go 
on  drinking,  but  they  now  drink  ’to 
the  health  of  man.'  Luke  has  communi- 
cated a ray  of  hope.  germ  of  salvation 
to  them:  they  realize,  what  they  might 
have  been.  But  not  one,  of  them  is  ac- 
tually saved.  Gorky’s  main  idea  .'veins  to 
, be  the  prevalence  of  setuimonl  over  le  i- 
' .son.  The  learned  man  see'ics  truth  and 
' justice,  but  ftnd.s  it  not  whereas  tlio  plain, 
simple  man  arrives  at  it  instinctively, 
j The  reality  of  life,  however,  cannot  be 
recast  all  at  once,  nor  evil  eliminaled. 
i But  good  Is  original,  ai-.u  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  all  men;  evil  Is  the  re.sUlt  of 
a weakness  of  will.  . ill  can  do  every-  , 
thing  if  it  be  properly  guided,  and  even-  I 


.iai-i  nrcsaffpd  some-  i ming  ir  ii  oe  pruperi.v  guioeu,  ano  even 
widen  iTii-d  per.sons  .aid  peg  , - tually  leads  to  truth,  goodness,  and  jus 


moments  now'- and  thenT’ All  in  all  the  wishes  and  gave  him  her  heart 

animated  performance  gave  much  pleas-  -thd  hand.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
ure.  and  the  large  audience— it  should  earlier  years  ’tho  pipe  or 

have  been  larger— was  highy  apprecia-  '"'ds  thought  to  be  Irresistible  In 

live.  In  the  finale  Sembrich  inter-  wooing.  No  woman,  thought  Plato, 
pointed  the  well-known  air  from  could  hear  tho  Lydian  pipe  with  Impun- 
■’Llnda’’— which  was  unnecessary.  By,  ■which  recalls  ine  storj-  told  by 

“Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” Garcilasso  of  the  Indian  woman  met 

■ by  a Spaniard  late  at  night  In  a street 

Mr.  Flon  also  conducted  Mascagni’s  of  Cuzco;  and  she  cried  out:  “For  God’s 
opera.  The  cast  was  as  follo'ws:  , sak^  sir,  let  me  go;  for  that  flute  which 

Lucia  Tou  hear  in  yonder  tower  is  calling  me 

I>ola  '^^BHdewcl'l  such  passion  and  tenderness  that 

Alflo  ...  . . .Campanarl  I cannot  refuse  the  summons  of  hint  t 

Turlddu u,,  Jiarchl  w’ho  plays  It;  for  love  constrains  me  tol 

rills  performance,  no  doubt,  would  * go  thither,  that  I may  be  his  wife  andl 
have  seemed  excellent  in  certain  ways  that  he  may  be  my  husband.” 

had  not  an  Italian  by  the  name  of  Mas-  J 

cagnl  visited  Boston  early  this  season  PfOSTam  of  the  Symphony  con- J 

with  his  own  company,  and  led  a mem-  materially  |' 


thing  or  other,  he  observed  carefully 
all  that  ills  own  man  said;  and  because 
It  h.Tupcned  sr.nitt;tr.(  s to  prove  true, 
he  farc  ied  'hat  he  might  depend  on  all 
that  he  spoke."  Brahe  could  not  endure 
cor. '.cad (I ; ion.  anil  althcvigh  he  was  fond 
of  rtl'ying  others,  he  Cfaild  not  take  a 
joke  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  pro- 
digiously fond  of  a dog.  His  death  was 
cruelly  painfnh  l'**c  unto  the  wild  and 
dolorous  torniei  •nvei'l»ii  Vv  the  Em- 
;i-.ir  ’I’liipiiiis  .\.nd  yet  this  ci.iih  not 
so  m.iny  yici’.s  ago  lonk  owny  some 
traveling  long  distances  by  rail  in 
France;  witness  a prominent  Senator. 

I who  died  as  Tycho  died. 

Ten  noses  seem  to  us  as  superfluity. 
Wh.y  was  not  ont  for  each  day  of  the 
weeic  enough?  And  were  they  ail  of 
the  same  shape?  Why  should  not  a 
man  with  a false  nose  be  fiercely  aqui- 
line on  Monday,  classically  Grecian  on 
Tuesday,  pug-nosed  on  a holiday,  or 
with  a cucuiiibtr  on  the  morning  of  any 
Important  business  transaction?  -\nd 
what  if  Internal  organs  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal fcaturc-v  could  be  thus  worn? 
Think  of  the  advantages  of  a fresh  liver 
with  a fre.-.h  shirt,  or  a clear  pair  of 
lungs  while  the  stopped  lungs  were 
tinkering  at  the  specialist’s. 

We  are  told  that  an  eminent  Parisian 
chef  weeps  for  the  days  that  are  no 
more,  when  the  great  of  the  earth 
knew  how  to  dine.  " ‘Your  King  Edward 
was  a customer  of  mine;  but  what  do 
you  think  he  preferred?  The  simplest 
dishes.  --Vnd  Leopold  of  Belgium’—, 
Caslmir’s  dark  eyes  blazed  with  scorn— 
'soup  and  a slice  of  beef.  Alas,  is  that 
a dinenr  for  a king?’  ’’ 

And  what  would  Casimlr  say  to  the 
tastes  of  untitled  and  uncrowned  mon- 
archs  of  America— to  Senator  Hanna 
and  his  favorite  corned-beef  hash? 

It  Is  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Osgood, 
who  represented  Harper  & Brothers  in 
London,  used  to  make  hash  the  feature 
of  his  lui^lieons  to  which  publishers, 
artists,  literary  men.  were  invited.  Hash 
was  a novelty,  a luxury  to  them,  and 
they  ate  so  greedily  of  it  that  there  was 
no  need  of  providing  any  other  substan- 
tial dish. 


“Walt  Whitman  was  born  in  Hunting- 
ton.  L.  I.,  and  the  old  homestead  of  his 
family  Is  still  standing.”  No;  Whitman 
was  born  at  White  Hills,  near  Hunting- 
ton. 


Medical  Talk  assures  us  that  no  one 
is  In  "the  least  particle  of  danger  of 
catching  smallpox  who  eats  a little  let- 
tuce every  day  * • • it  is  a thousand 
limes  better  than  vaccination."  Is  this 
true?  We  know  if  you  sow  lettuce  seed 
In  the  form  of  the  name  of  your  sweet- 
eart.  and  It  the  lettuce  grows  well,  you 
will  win  her  love.  Furthermore,  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  if  you  are  desirous 
of  children  you  should  not  have  too 
Jnuch  lettuce  In  your  garden. 


Someone  alluded  In  a New  York  paper  ' voices 


, tlce.  Evil  is  no  less  real.  Reality  is  the 
j outcome  of  these  two  tendencies.” 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com 
pany  performed  Donizetti’s  "Don  Pas- 
quale"  and  Mascagni’s  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana” at  the  Boston  Theatre  last  even- 
ing. Mr.  Flon  conducted  Donizetti's 
opera,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows: 

3Jon  I’asquale 

Dr.  Malatesta 

'I'he  Notary anni 

The  most  surprising  feature  of  this  de- 
lightful opera,  written  shortly  before 
the  composer’s  mind  gave  w.ay.  is  that 
the  music  shows  no  symptoms  of  fa- 
tigue. no  trace  of  perfunctory  labor. 
And  yet  “Don  Pasquale”  was  Donizet- 
ti’s sixtieth  work  for  the  stage.  j 

Written  for  the  Italian  Theatre  at 
Paris,  and  for  Grisi,  Lablache.  Tam- 
burinl  and  Mario,  it  at  once  became 
popular;  but  here  jn  Boston  it  4iad  not 
been  heard  for  several  years  until  Sem- 
brich, with  her  own  company,  revived 
it  at  the  Boston  Theatre  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1901.  when  Rossi  Impersonated  the 
tricked,  foolish,  yet  lovable  old  man. 

Gilibert’s  Impersonation. 

The  music  is  still  for  the  most  part 
fresh  and  charming,  the  very  music  for 
lignt  comedy,  in  which  the  conversation 
is  now  in  recitative  and  now  in  phrases 
that  are  borne  swiftly  along  in  the  or- 
chestral flow.  The  subject  is  amusing 
and  the  moral  is  an  excellent  one:  an 
old  man  should  not  dream  of  marriage 
either  with  spinster  or  widow.  Y'outh, 
said  Liszt,  is  the  time  for  virtuosity, 
and  the  application  of  this  maxim 
should  not  be  confined  to  pianists.  The 
rich  bachelor  of  50  should  be  content 
with  books,  his  club  and  the  indefatiga- 
ble attentions  of  those  who  expect  to  be 
his  heirs.  Poor  Don  Pasquale!  He  de- 
served a better  fate.  Mr.  Gllibert 
played  the  part  according  to  the  ad- 
mirable traditions  of  the  French  opera- 
comlque.  His  Don  Pasquale  was  never 
grotesque,  never  ridiculous;  nor  was 
there  a false  note  of  melodrama,  even 
when,  after  the  slap  from  Norina’s 
hand,  he  exclaimed,  “It’s  all  up  with 
Don  Pa.squale.” 

.Mr.  Gilibert  played  with  finesse  rather  , 
than  with  the  unctuous  humor  of  Rossi;  I 
his  impersonaiion  abounded  In  fine 
strokes  and  the  composition  of  it  was 
individual  and  consistent.  He  sang 
glibly  and  skilfully,  with  mastery  of 
the  phrase,  with  appreciation  of  the 
text.  In  ensemble  his  voice  was  not 
always  sufficiently  heavy;  but  it  may 
here  be  said  that  the  orchestra  was 
continually  too  much  in  evidence;  flow- 
ing. but  delicate  violin  passages  were 
played  as  thougli  to  assist  a M'agnerlan 
hero  in  distress,  and  Mr.  Flon  did.  little 
' or  nothing  to  preserve  the  balance  be- 
j tween  tlie  accompaniment  and  the 


orable  performance  of  the  opera  that 
made  him  famous.  He  had  with  him  a 
lyric  tra,gedlan  of  unusual  dramatic 
power;  liis  tenor  was  robust:  but  above 
all  Mascagni  Iiimself  showed  us  how 
his  opera  should  sound. 

How  much  there  is  In  the  prelude,  the  j 
opening  chorus,  the  entrance  of  Santuzzij 
that  Mr.  Flon  either  was  unable  to! 

find  or  too  indifferent  to  bring  out  with 


changed.  It  will  Include  a symphony 
In  D inlnor^ by  G.  M.  'VYilkowskI  of  Paris 
(first  time);  prelude,  menuet  and  fugue 
for  strings  by  Hugo  Relnhold;  Scliu- 
mann’s  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finals. 
Mr.  Cliarles  Gilibert  of  the  Grau  opera 
company  will  sing  Massenet’s  “Pensee 
d’Automne;’’  a song  from  Masse’s 
“Paul  and  Virginia;"  and  a group  of  old 
French  songs. 


a far  better  orchestra!  And  one  might  i King  of  Italy  will  publish  some- 


go  through  the  score  page  by  page  and 
point  out  Mr.  Flon’s  sins  .of  omission. 
Mrs.  Seygard  is  a singer  of  routine  ex- 
perience, who  does  her  best  within  her 
limitations;  but  the  part  of  Santuzza 
demands  something  more  than  experi- 
ence and  praiseworthy  intentions. 

Mr.  De  Marchl’s  Turiddu  is  familiar 
to  our  opera  goers,  and  how  many 
baritones  are  there  wno  e^•er  made 
much  out  of  Alfio  and  his  song?  There 
was  some  new  business  at  the  opening 
of  the  act.  but  It  ’was  laboriously  car- 
ried out  and  it  was  at  all  like  Mas- 
cagni’s own  idea  of  the  situation.  A 
great  performance  is  tragic  in  this;  it 
dwarfs  all  future  attempts  until  some 
man  or  woman  of  dramatic  Intensity 
comes  along  and  persuades  the  hearer 
that  comparisons  for  ones  are  not  odi- 
ous. 


time  this  month  a catalogue  complied 
by  himself  of  his  collection  of  coins. 
The  work  will  be  in  twenty  volumes  and 
there  will  be  many  Illustrations.  Orders 
should  be  sent  at  once.  We  advise  you 
to  cable  directly  to  the  King.  The  price 
of  each  copy  Is  only  $30,000. 

An  extraordinary  divorce  suit  was 
ended  lately  In  London.  The  co-re- 
spondent. a Mr.  Thompson,  Is  eighty- 
two  years  old.  The  jury  found  in  favor 
of  the  respondent  .and  thus  showed  un- 
usual Intelligence. 


Change  of  Bill. 

Verdi’s  “Un  Ballo  in  Maschera”  will 
not  be  sung  Saturday  afternoon.  “Car- 
men" win  be  performed  In  its  place, 
and  De  Marchl  will  then  make  his  first 
appearance  here  as  Don  Jose.  Seygard 
will  be  the  Carmen.  Gadski  the  Mlch- 
aela  and  Campanarl  the  Escamillo.  Mr. 

Mancinelli  will  conduct. 

’Tnixt  the  red  after-glow  nml  the  night-time  noting—  snobthum 
There’s  an  hour  tliat  there  used  not  to  be  zette. 

When  the  light  that  Is  left,  of  a suddpn. 

Throws  a oharni  on  the  land  and  the  sea 
And  a spell  over  me. 

Vague  twitters  of  satisfied  songsters. 

And  sunset’s  farewell  in  the  west, 

Hemlnd  us  that  toll-time  is  over; 

The  last  hour  of  day  Is  the  best 
When  the  world  Is  at  rest. 


The  French  language  has  long  been 
enriched  with  "le  snobisme,"  which  may 
be  seen.  In  company  with  “le  sleeping” 
and  “le  steeple.”  on  the  first  page  of 
most  newspapers.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  words  last  named  the  better  part 
has  supped  away;  and  when  we  read  of 
a gentleman-rider  "mounting  a steeple,” 
we  must  distinguish.  It  Is  not  a church> 
steeple,  but  a steeple-chaser  that  he 
mounts.  But  "le  snobisme”  Is  complete, 
and  so  is  ”lo  snob,”  borrowed,  with 
careful  grammar,  by  the  newspapers  of 
Italy.  So  is  a new  word  which  has, 
somehow,  a grotesque  seriousness  in 
German.  It  was  spoken  in  Sudermann's 
play  by  the  German  actors,  and  we 
hasten  to  present  it  as  a novelty  worth 
Pall  Mall  Ga- 


But  what  is  this  thing  that  I yearn  for 
M’lth  all  the  mad  dreams  It  will  bring? 
I’m  athirst  with  a fever  of  longing 
For  that  subtle  nnd  sumptuous  tiling — 
The  dear  first  day  of  spring. 


Coquelin  was  not  successful  as  a lec- 
turer at  Rome  when  he  talked  about 
Shakespeare  and  Mollere.  "Every  one 
expected  fire,  wit  and  verve,  gesture  and 
extempore  speaking.  Instead  a serious 
person  appeared,  who  sat,  calmly  put 
on  a pair  of  glasses,  buried  his  head  In 
his  MS.  and  from  then  to  the  end  noth- 
ing was  seen  by  the  audience  but  the  fall] 
lop  of  his 

rather  monotonous  reading 


head,  accompanied  by  his 


There  will  be  a lecture  of  more  than  “Aida”  was  performed  by  the  Met- 
ordinary  interest  this  evening  in  Chick-  politan  Opera  House  Company  yesteri'' 


to  “that  commonplace  article,  the  safety 
pin.”  Now  a safety  pin  is  never  com- 
monplace. It  often  is  romantic:  it  is 
often  a very  present  help  in  trouble. 

Maxim  Gorky’s  latest  play,  “In  Low- 
est Depths’’,  which  was  produced  at 
Moscow,  deals  with  scenes  at  a night- 
refuge.  Among  the  Inmates  are  a Baron 
who  has  just  undergone  a sentence  of 
hard  labor,  a drab,  a drunken  playaeter. 
a thief  by  heredity,  a telegraph  clerk 
who  has  undergone  a long  sentence  for 
inurder.  They  ail  l|ve  up  to  their  char- 
acters in  the  refuge;  “The  thief  con- 
tinues to  steal,  the  woman  plies  her 
trade:  the  ex-assassin  swindles  at 

cards:  the  drunken  actor  drinks  on 

Che  proceeds;  and  the  Baron  get.s 
drunk  on  the  woman’s  earnings. 
The  thief  Is  honored  above  ail  the 
others  bec.au.se  he  acquires  money  so 
easily.” 

A little  old  man  named  Luke  turns  up. 
He  Is  good  and  simple.  He  has  known 
all  forms  of  sin  and  suffering.  He  gives 
hope  of  a better  life  to  these  wretched 
inmates,  he  awakens  humanity  in  them. 


The  conductors  should  remember  tha't 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  are  famous,  and  that  the  or- 
chestral fury  which  gives  confidence  to 
the  conversation  of  Metropolitan  box- 
owners  Is  not  necessary  in  the  Boston 
playhouse. 

Senibrich’s  Norina. 

Norina  Is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
Sembrlch's  parts;  and  who  will  sing 
It  after  she  is  gone?  Abslt  omen!  Last 
night  she  was  not  uniformly  brilliant 
In  song,  for  her  voice  occasionally,  and 
especially  at  first,  sagged  below  the 
true  pitch,  but  it  seems  ungracious  to 
make  this  comment  when  there  ■was  so 
mtich  In  her  performance  to  praise  in 
glowing  terms.  Now  sparkling  and  gay. 
now  mock-demure,  now  shrewish,  she 
played  vivaciously;  her  coquetry  wasj 
free  from  the  ghastly  endeavor  of  mid- 
dle-age, nor  was  it  so  nervously  rest- 
less, so  affectedly  kittenish  as  to  bore. 
There  were  vocal  passages  that  she 
sang  with  inimitable  artistry,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  sustained  song  was.  as 
ever,  a pure  joy. 

Mr.  Seoul  was  an  excellent  Dr. 
Malatesta.  and  Mr.  Dani  had  pleasant! 


ering  Hall.  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton, 
journalist,  composer,  novelist,  con- 
ductor. will  tell  the  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures among  the  Ojibway  Indians, 
how  he  gained  their  confidence  so  that 
they  sang  their  native  tunes  to  him  and 
explained  the  origin  of  them  so  far  as 
It  was  in  their  power;  how.  pleased  by 
his  appreciation  of  their  music  and  by 
his  harmonizations  of  melodies,  they 
made  him  a member  of  their  tribe.  Mr. 
Burton  will  also  tell  of  their  out-door 
performances  of  “Hiawatha.”  for  which 
he  has  arranged  and  composed  music. 
And  Mr.  Burton  will  himself  give  musi- 
cal illustrations,  and  he  will  have  the 
aid  of  solo  singers  and  a friendly 
chorus. 


afternoon  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Mancinelli  conducted,  '-he  cast  wasJ 
follows; 

Alda  Gad] 

Amneris  Hoj’t 

A Priestess  Maw 

Radames  Alvaz 

Amonasro  Campari 

Ramfis  Jourt 

The  King  Muehlmai 

A Messenger  Vai  j 

Some,  and  among  them  1 regret  o 

say  is  Mr.  John  F.  Runciman,  Id 

' .-ida”  merely  another  proof  of  Vers 

“rowdy  Imagination;”  and  Mr.  Ruii- 1 
man  insists  that  the  first  two  acts  ml'.t  I 
as  well  not  exist;  that  material  foa 
trqly  dramatic  libretto  and  the  insp  - 
tion  for  a stage-composer  Is  not  pro'l-  g|||5 
ed  before  the  Nile  scene.  They  y 
that  Alda  is  the  only  character  of  fh 


Camille.  But  ’y 


Professor  Fillmor<*  and  Miss  Alice  C 
Fletcher  spent  much  time  and  labor  In  and  blood;  that  Amneris  is  a mixtunf 
the  Investigation  of  Indian  music,  but 
they  were  unfortunate  In  their  choice 
of  material.  -Mr.  Burton  has  found  the 
Ojibways  more  musical  than  other 
tribes,  and  he  believes  that  with  ju- 
dicious training  composers  may  yet  ap- 
pear among  them.  No  doubt  the  Ojib- 
way would  at  first  write  after  European 
, models,  but  Mr.  Burton  thinks  that 
i when  he  escaped  the  Influence  of  his 
I master,  he  would  write  something  dis- 
: tinciively— not  American— but  North 

American  indian. 


stage  queen  and 
Camille? 

Character  of  the  Opera.'’*!- 
The  performance  yesterday  was  'a 
nature  to  invite  remarks  concerningsj 
opera  itself;  for  neither  the  false  int. 
tion  of  some  of  the  chief  singers- 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  at  least^ 


S' 


And  in  some  future  symphony  or  sym- 
phonic poem  the  drum  used  in  the 
Wabeno  rite  to  excite  the  love  of  a 
sweetheart  and  the  Winnebago  court- 
ing flute  may  play  prominent  parts. 

George  Catlin  leils  us  that  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  upper  -AB^sissi^^^^^^^ 
man  serenaded  hif^  mistress  ^itn  tnis  ■ , « j 

rte  for  days  together  until  she  acceded  *"ains  Aida,  who  is  exquisitely  and  - 


Homer,  w-as  not  in  favorable  voce 
ditlon,  nor  the  general  boistero 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  orchest 
stroyed  the  beauty-and  the  po-v 
Verdi’s  music.  There  are  three 
acters  strongly  defined  both  by 
list  and  composer.  Dismiss  Radai 
you  please,  as  a good,  honest,  bi 
ventional  operatic  soldier-hero. 
Priest  and  the  King  are  conven 
types,  with  a tendency  to  break  c 


Fc 


li 


IcBlly  Identlfiod  by  her  music;  and  when 
the  slave  Is  Impcrsonnted  by  a woman 
of  mobile  faqe.  passionate  and  splendid 
beaul^.  glowing  temperament,  this  same 
slave  dominates  the  stage.  There  re- 
mains Amnerls,  whose  music  Is  sumptu- 
ous and  proud,  and,  mark  you.  It  Is 
rightly  without  the  tender  appeal  of 
Aida.  There  remains  one  of  tlie  most 
striking  figures  on  the  operatic  stage, 
the  savage  Amonasro.  Can  you  imagine 
any  music  that  would  be  more  dramatic- 
ally appropriate?  Or  to  whom  could  you 
give  this  music  with  any  fitness? 

A Work  of  Occasion. 

The  marvel  is  that  Verdi  wrote  so 
spontaneous  and  vital  work  for  a spe- 
cial occasion:  and  a yet  gi-eater  marvel 
is  that  this  Italian,  profoundly  national 
to  the  end,  eould  summon  as  by  a wand 
or  incantation,  the  exotic  atmosphere 
in  which  the  characters  are  enwrapped, 
this  suggestion  of  ancient  and  gloomy 
worship  of  a my.sterious  god,  this 
thoug.ht  of  wild  and  desert  tribes,  and 
the  Nile  at  night  and  under  the  liquid 
moon.  It  is  easy  to  say  this  one  scene 
smacks  of  vulgarity  in  melody  and 
rhythm  or  that  one  scene  is  unneces- 
sarily boisterous.  Verdi  wrote  for  the 
Egyptian  Opera  House  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  necessity  of  scenic  display, 
tonal  masses,  pomp  and  ceremony.  But 
the  first  two  acts  are  not  merely  dec- 
orative; they  abound  in  dramatic 
touches,  in  effects  gained  by  simple 
means,  in  nobly  beautiful  melodic  lines. 
Note  the  simple  phrase  in  the  orchestra 
. hat  gives  significance  to  the  news 
1;  rought  by  the  messenger.  The  quality 
[ f that  phrase  is  picturesquely  barbaric, 

1 IS  is  the  melody  of  the  Cossacks  in 
I’schalkowsky’s  overture  "1812.”  It  does 
not  require  a strain  of  the  imagination 
when  you  are  reminded  by  this  phrase 
to  picture  the  tribal  revolt,  the  fury 
of  Amonasro  leading  his  host  across  the 
sands.  The  Nile  scene,  wonderful  as 
are  the  first  pages  of  it,  is  not  the  sole 
instance  of  high  imagination  on  which 
the  composer,  as  on  Solomon’s  carpet, 
borne  across  the  sea,  surveyed  an  alien 
land  and  men  and  women  of  a foreign 
tongue,  but  with  the  universal  and  eter- 
inal  passions.  It  is  too  late,  however, 
ito  write  the  eulogy  of  “Aida.”  ..Faults 
It  has;  and  what  opera  is  flawless?  But 
the  merits  are  so  many  and  supreme, 
that  the  faults  seem  insignificant;  and 
these  faults,  say  rather  mannerisms,  are 
those  of  a most  puissant  nature. 

The  Performance. 

Gadski  is  a singer  who  is  versatile  and 
; laudably  ambitious.  When  she  first 
came  here  she  was  distinctively  a lyric 
soprano,  but  she  has  since  assumed 
dramatic  parts.  Her  face  Is  not  natur- 
ally mobile,  she  is  not  a playactress  of 
great  intensity,  nor  has  she  the  clarion 
organ  that  triumphs  in  stormy  finales. 
Yet  the  honesty  of  her  en(Jeavor  is  ap- 
parent, her  routine  work  is  generally 
respectable,  and  her  voice  when  it  is 
not  forced  beyond  or  within  her  iimita- 
[tions  is  agreeable,  and  in  the  display  of 
j moderate  emotion,  effective.  She,  as 
j|  well  as  the  other  singers,  is  now  at  the 
Ijend  of  a long  and  trying  season,  and 
I It  is  not  surprising  that  yesterday  she 
! showed  fatigue.  Mrs.  Homer,  a W'oman 
I with  a beautiful  voice,  whose  method  of 
j producing  tone  lessens  and  impairs  her 
tonal  display,  whose  tones  are  too  often 
j throaty,  whose  disposal  of  her  tongue, 

( as  in  the  case  of  Scotti,  handicaps  ner 
; In  free  and  full  delivery  of  phrase,  now 
acts  the  part  of  Amneris  with,  more 
I discretion  and  more  marked  effect  than 
' In  her  perform.-mce  a season  ago.  Mr. 
Alvarez  had  brilliant  moments,  and  he 
i was  a heroic  figure,  but  his  intonation 

uncertain,  as  was  that  of  both 
adski  and  Homer.  Campanari's 
[tmonasro  was  vigorous,  but  his  savage 
onarch  wms  not  splendidly  barbaric. 
■Ir.  Journet  as  Ramfis  was  not  so  pontifi- 
al  as  Plancon  in  bearing  or  in  song. 
The  orchestra  v/as  too  constantly  noisy, 
t’he  ballet  in  the  second  act  knew  only 
jirimitive  steps,  and  the  chief  dancer 
missed  her  entrance,  to  the  dismay  of 
|ier  humbler  sisters.  There  w'as  an  au- 
dience of  good  size,  and  there  w'as  much 
ripplause. 

“Siegfried.” 

The  opera  last  evening  was  "Sieg- 
ried.”  Mr.  Hartz  conducted.  The  cast 
vas  as  follows: 

he  Wanderer Van  Rooy 

Siegfried  Burgstaller 

Uberlch  Bisptiam 

dime  Reiss 

''afner  Blass 

Iruennhilde  Nordica 

Srda  Schumann-Heink 

i’orest  Bird Seygard 

A most  excellent  performance;  in  many 
•esppcts  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
riven  in  Boston.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted 
n masterly  fashion  and  the  orchestra 
vas  a constant  delight.  Mr.  Reiss’s 


Mime  is  a remarkaDle  impor.s'onation. ' 
distinguished  by  artistic  restraint,  infi- 
nite detail  and  by  authority  in  the  por- 
trayal of  despicable  malignity.  ’The 
Wanderer  Is  Inevitably  and  Inherently 
the  bore  of  bores,  with  hl.s  ulsmal  maun- 
derlng.s,  his  heart  to  heart  talks  with 
Mime  and  Alberlch.  Once,  It  is  true,  ho 
mounts  his  throne  and  proclaims  the 
godhead  in  one  of  the  most  sublime- 
bursts  of  music  ever  conceived  by  m.in; 
but  this  is  only<a  proof  of  Rossini’s  bit- 
ter jest  at  Wagner’s  expense:  ’’fortu- 
nate moments  and  most  unfortunate 
half-hours.”  Mr.  Van  Rooy  by  his 
vocal  art  made  the  Wanderer  frequently 
endurable,  and  this  is  the  highest  praise. 
Mrs.  Se.vgard  as  the  Bird  was  not  in 
truly  bird-like  condition.  Mr.  Bispham’s 
Alberich  was  repulsively,  greedily,  and 
therefore  appropriately  dramatic,  and 
Mr.  Blass  roared  as  only  dragons  roar. 
Nordica’s  Bruennhilde  is  heroic,  yA 
womanly.  But  the  one  commanding 
figure  in  this  fairy  play  is  the  youth 
Siegfried,  the  youth  that  knew  not  fear, 
that  was  so  lonely  he  missed  even  the 
companionship  of  wretched  Mime,  that 
finally  knew  the  bliss  of  awakening  a 
virgin  to  the  full  knowledge  of  love,  and 
by  this  awakening  brought  on  his  ap- 
pointed doom.  A lovable  youth,  this 
Siegfried!  Mr.  Burgstaller  was  thor- 
oughly admirable  in  the  trying  imper- 
sonation. He  was  not  an  elderly  gentle- 
man with  a sweet  voice,  masquerading 
in  the  forest  as  a young  man,  and  thor- 
oughly uncomfortable  far  from  his  club. 
He  was  not  a professional  beauty.  And 
thus  he  differed  from  predecessors.  He 
was  a wholesome,  sympathetic  • youth, 
brave  w'ithout  fanfaronade,  not  artifi- 
cially naive,  not  prurien-Iy  modest  in 
his  awakening  of  the_  Valkyr.  He  was 
Siegfried,  the  natural  man  of  youth- 
ful longing.s,  unknown  emotions,  • who 
, lo.ses  this  and  th.at  illusion,  who  learns 
the  treachery  of  the  world,  feels  loneli- 
ness of  soul,  and  then  knows  the  height 
and  fulness  and  glory  of  earthly  bliss. 

'riiere  was  a very  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience.  The  opera  tonight  will 
be  "The  Magic  Flute.” 

The  opera  on  Saturday  afternoon  will 
be  "Carmen,’  with  Seygard,  Gadski,  and 
De  Marchi. 

And  now  what  will  Mr.  McGovern  do? 
■ftTll  he  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  I 
stage?  Or  will  he  open  a saloon  which  i 
he  will  personally  conduct,  not  as  a ' 
bouncer,  but  as  a genial  host,  a man  of 
experience,  one  that  hath  had  losses,  one 
of  a noble  band.  Leaning  in  a graceful 
attitude  on  the  bar  he  can  say  with 
Ulysses: 

I a n%  become  a name; 

For  always  roaming  with  a hungry  heart 
Much  have  I seen  and  known;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments. 
Myself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all; 

And  druuk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers. 


Imagined  h<-  would  only  b<  lui--d  up 
be  knock^.i  down  again.  It  was  a.“  If 
Hickman  held  a sword  or  a fire  In  that 
right  hand  of  his  and  directed  It  against 
an  unarmed  body.” 

And  this  Is  still  nobler: 

"There  was  little  cautious  sparring- 
no  half  hits— no  tapping  and  trifling, 
none  of  the  petit-maltreship  of  the  art 
-they  were  almost  all  knock-down 
blow.s;  the  fight  was  a good  stand-up 
fight.  The  wonder  w.as  the  half-minute 
time.  If  there  had  been  a minute  or 
more  allowed  between  each  round  it 
would  have  been  intelligible  how  they 
should  by  degrees  recover  strength  and 
resolution;  but  to  see  two  men  smashed 
to  the  ground,  smeared  with  gore, 
stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten 
out  of  their  bodies;  and  then,  before 
you  recover  from  the  shock,  to  see  them 
rise  up  with  new  strength  and  courage, 
stand  ready  to  Inflict  or  receive  mortal 
offense,  and  rusli  upon  each  other  'like 
two  clouds  over  the  Caspian’— this  Is 
the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all:  this 
Is  the  high  and  heroic  state  of  man! 
From  this  time  forward  the  event  be- 
came more  certain  every  round;  and 
about  the  twelfth  it  seemed  as  if  it 
must  have  been  over.  Hickman  gen- 
erally stood  with  his  back  to  me;  but 
in  the  scuffle  he  had  changed  positions, 
and  Neate  just  then  made  a tremen- 
dous lunge  at  him,  and  hit  him  full  in 
the  face.  It  was  doubtful  whether  he 
would  fall  backwards  or  forwards;  he 
hung  suspended  for  a second  or  two, 
and  then  fell  back,  throwing  his  hands 
in  the  :tir,  and  with  his  face  lifted  up 
lo  the  sky.  I never  .saw  anything  more 
terrific  than  his  aspect  just  before  he 
fell.  All  traces  of  life,  of  natural  ex- 
pression. were  gone  from  him.  His 
face  was  like  a human  skull,  a death’s 
head  spouting  blood.  The  eyes  were 
filled  with  blood,  the  nose  streamed  with 
blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.  He  was 
not  like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a pre- 
ternatural. spectral  appearance,  or  like 
one  of  the  figures  in  Dante’s  ’Inferno.’  ” 


The  fight  was  no  doubt  an  agreeable 
affair,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  de- 
ficient in  memorably  picturesque  inti- 
dents.  There  was  no  "store  of  ladies” 
present,  “whose  bright  eyes  rain 
influence,  and  judge  the  prize.”  There 
was  no  such  instance  of  woman’s  de- 
votion as  when  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons  cried 
to  her  liege  lord:  “Poke  him  in  the 

slats,  Bob.”  Nothing  finer  than  this  is 
to  be  found  in  Plutarch’s  essay  "Con- 
cerning the  Virtues  of  Women.” 


The  reports  published  in  the  news- 
papers are  too  dry  and  technical.  Right 
and  left  jabs,  upper  cuts,  hooks  to  the 
stomach,  rights  to  the  kidneys,  wal- 
lops in  the  mouth— it’s  dull  read- 
ing. No  reporter  should  be  allowed 
to  attend  a mill  in  his  professional  ca- 
pacity until  he  has  mastered  the  art  of 
Hazlitt’s  essay,  "The  Fight.”  Henley 
quotes  this  essay  as  an  instance  of 
Hazlitt’s  incomparable  criticism  and  ex- 
pression of  life.  "His  summary  of  the 
fight  between  Hickman  and  Bill  Neate 
is  alone  in  literature,  as  also  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Ring.  » » * Hazlitt  looked 
on  at  the  proceedings  of  Neate  and  the 
Gaslight  Man  exactly  as  he  had  looked 
on  at  divers  creations  of  Edmund  Kean. 
He  saw  the  essentials  in  both  expres- 
sions of  human  activity,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  both  is  fundamentally  the 
same.  In  both  he  Ignores  the  trivial; 
here  the  acting  (in  its  lowest  sense), 
there  the  hits  that  did  not  count.  And 
thus,  as  he  gives  you  only  the  vital 
touches,  you  know  how  and  why  Neate 
beat  Hickman,  and  can  tell  the  exact 
moment  at  which  Hickman  began  to  be 
a beaten  man.” 


We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two 
extracts  from  this  marvelous  achieve- 
ment of  Hazlitt’s  intellect: 

"In  the  first  round  every  one  thought 
it  was  all  over.  Ater  making  play  a 
short  time,  the  Gas-man  flew  at  his  ad- 
versary like  a tiger,  struck  five  blows 
in  as  many  seconds,  three  first,  and  then 
following  him  as  he  staggered  back, 
two  more,  right  and  left,  and  down  he 
fell,  a mighty  ruin.  There  was  a shout, 
and  I said,  'There  is  no  standing  this.' 
Neate  seemed  like  a lifeless  lump  of 
flesh  and  bone,  round  which  the  Gas- 
man’s blows  played  with  the  rapidity 
of  electricity  or  lightning,  and  you 


There  is  George  Rorrow's  description 
of  a fight;  there  is  a great  fight  in  Vic- 
tor Hugo’-s  "I/Homme  Qui  Rit”  be- 
tween Phelem-.ghe-Madone  and  Helms- 
gail— "when  Phelem-ghe-Madone,  re- 
leased at  last,  raised  his  head,  he  had 
no  longer  any  features  at  all;  what  had 
been  a no.se,  eyes,  and  a mouth  had  the 
appearance  oplj'  of  a black  sponge 
soaked  in  blood;  he  spat  out  four  teeth 
upon  the  ground”;  there  is  brave  slug- 
ging in  Homer  and  Virgil;  Fitz  James 
O’Brien’s  poem  should  not  pass  unmen- 
tioned; Maginn’s  "Idyl  on  the  Battle” 
and  his  "Luctus  on  the  Death  of  Sir 
Daniel  Donnelly,  late  champion  of  Ire- 
land.” should  be  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy;  but  nothing  approaches  this 
essay  by  Hazlitt.  (U  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Donnelly,  after  he  retired 
into  private  life,  opened  a ptib.  "the  | 
Shining  Daisy,”  and  he  flourished  un- 
til in  Februar.v,  18’2f>,  "having  drank  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  tumblers 
of  punch  at  one  sitting  (out  of  mere 
bravado),  and  swallowing  half  a bucket 
of  cold  water,  while  in  a state  of  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  after  the  afore.said 
tumblers,  he  burst  a blood  vessel  and 
departed  this  life  in  the  ■Hth  year  of 
his  age.”  Mr.  McGovern  should  ponder 
his  fate  in  retirement  and  avoid  water 
from  bucket  or  from  glass. 

The  statement  that  Johanna  Gadski 
will  take  the  part  of  Michaela  in  “Car- 
men" for  the  first  time  in  Boston  next 
Salurdaj'  afternoon  is  incorrect.  She 
was  the  Michaela  at  a performance  by 
the  Damrosch  company  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Feb.  3.  1897.  when  Camille  Sey- 
gard was  Carmen;  Salignac,  Don  Jose; 
and  Maurice  de  Vries,  Escamillo. 

3 i i> 

Mozart’s  "Magic  Flute”  was  performed 
last  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company. 
Mr.  Manclnelli  conducted.  There  was 
the  largest  audience  of  the  season.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

The  Queen  of  Night Sembrich 

jPamlna  Gadski 

iPapagena  Scheff 

Three  Ladies  of  the  Queen  of  Night. 

Seygard,  Homer.  Bridewell 
Three  Genii  of  the  Temple, 

! Marilly,  Van  Cauteren,  Mapleson 

3.  mi  no  . 

Monostatos  ....'..  .RmIs 

^*3.  de  Reszke 

Two  lit Muehimann.  Vanni 

Two  Armed  Men...Dufriche  and  Maestri 

This  opera  is  performed  so  seldom  In 
Boston  that  a discus.sion  concerning  its 
origin  and  character  may  not  be  im- 
pertinent. No  doubt  many  wondered 
last  night  why  Mozart  was  persuaded  to 
put  music  to  such  a nonsensical  farrago. 

It  is  not  an  explanation  to  invent  sym- 
bolical meaning  or  to  talk  knowingly 
about  Masonic  secrets  hinted  at  by  the 


compo  or.  -'.i  jzail  wa:  dmple  man, 

fond  of  folk-playg  as  well  as  punch  luid 
billiards;  he  wn  not  given  to  .-.ymboli.sni, 
nor  was  111;  periled  one  of  ii-ychological 
analysl.s. 

Schikaneder,  Librettist. 

Emanuel  Johann  Schikaneder.  the  li- 
brettist of  "Tile  Magic  Flute,”  was  a 
wandering  theatre-director,  poet,  com- 
poser, and  play-actor.  Re.slle.ss,  some- 
thing of  a bore,  vain,  shiftless  yet 
shrewd,  he  had  good  qualities  that  en- 
deared him  to  Mozart.  In  1791  .Sehikan- 
eder  wa.s  manager  of  the  Auf  der  Wle- 
den,  a booth,  where  comic  operas  were 
performed;  and  he  no  doubt  would  have 
made  a suiee.*--.  of  his  venture,  had  ha 
curbed  ambition;  but  he  found  himself 
sorely  embarrassed.  On  the  verge  of 
failure,  he  put  his  trust  In  "The  Magic 
Flute,”  a fairy  drama  which  he  had 
made  out  of  Wieland’s  story  "Lulu.” 
and  ho  asked  Mozart  to  write  music 
for  It.  Jlozart  was  amused  by  the 
scenario,  and  he  said:  “If  I do  not 
bring  you  out  of  your  trouble,  you  must 
not  blame  mOj  for  I have  never  written 
magic  music.  ” There  was  talk  of  a 
rival  stage  production  of  Wieland’s 
story;  so  Schikanedor,  'A’lth  the  help  of 
an  actor  named  Gleseke,  maffe  changes 
and  substituted  for  Wieland’s  Ijvll  Gen- 
ius, the  high  priest  Sarastro,  who  ap-  ^ 
pears  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  secrets 
and  the  executor  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Masonic  order.  Yet  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  Schikaneder  in- 
tended the  libretto  as  a symbolical  rep- 
resentation of  the. French  Revolution. 
The  Queen  of  Night  is  the  incarnation 
of  Royalty;  Pamina  Is  Liberty  the,  , 
daughter  of  Despotism,  and  for  her  | 
Tamino,  the  People,  burns.  Monostatos, 
Is  Emigration;  Sarastro  is  the  Wi.sdom  | 
of  Legislation;  tlie  Priests  represent  the  | 
National  A.ssembly.  Goethe,  who  was  \ 
not  given  to  the  extraction  of  sunbeam.s 
from  cucumbers,  wrote  a continuation 
of  the  libretto.  He  recognized  the  ab- 
surdities of  Schikaneder’s  work,  yet  he 
insisted  that  the  librettist  "understood 
peKectly  the  art  of  producing  great 
theatrical  effects  by  contrasts."  Hegel 
found  that  story  and  music  together 
broadened  the  imagination  and  warmed 
the  heart,  and  he  praised  the  mixture 
of  the  common  and  the  supernatural. 

Mozart’s  Share. 

Schikaneder  knew  the  ease  with  whldh 
Mozart  wrote,  and  he  also  knew  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  watch  over  him. 
Constance,  Mozart’s  wife,  was  then  at 
Baden,  so  Schikaneder  lodged  the  com- 
poser in  a pavilion  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden  near  his  theatre,  and  in  this 
pavilion  and  in  a room  of  the  casino 
of  Josephdorf  the  rau.slc  •R’as  written. 
At  fiwt,  like  the  usher  in  Hood's  bal- 
lad, Mozart  sat  remote  from  all,  a mel- 
ancholy man,  for  he  was  even  then  in 
the  shadow  and  ^he  coolth  of  Death. 
Soon  gay  members  of  the  theatre  com- 
pany joined  him.  The  bowl  went  mer- 
rily around,  and  as  the  legend  has  it, 
the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  playactress 
Gerl  softened  when  Mozart  looked  at 
her.  The  opera  was  produced  on  Sept. 
SO,  1791,  and  Mozart  conducted  the  first 
two  performances.  The  audiences  were 
disappointed  and  Mozart  was  cut  to 
the  quick.  The  cool  reception  was  not 
due  to  the  character  of  the  subject;  for 
"magic  plays,”  with  music  of  Vicnne.se 
I composers,  as  'Wenzel  Mueller,  were 
popular,  and  “the  Alagic  Flute"  ■was 
lanked  as  a "sing.sjiiel,”  or  a magic 
farce,  with  unusually  elaborate  music 
The  report  from  Vienna  that  -K-as  pu 
lislied  in  Reichardt’s  Berlin  music  jour- 
nal soon  after  the  opening  night  was  as 
ftillows;  "The  new  machine-comedy, 
'The  Magic  Flute,’  with  music  by  our 
chapelmaster  Mozard  (.sic)  which  was 
performed  at  great  expense  and  with 
much  sumptuousness,  did  not  meet  with 
the  e.xpected  success;  for  the  contents 
and  dialogue  of  the  piece  are  utterly 
worthless.”  But  Schikander  did  not  de- 
spair. The  opera  soon  became  the 
fashion;  and  the  200th  representation 
was  celebrated  in  Vienna  in  October, 
1795. 

A Tragedy  or  Two. 

Mozart  died  early  in  December  of  the' 
same  year,  wretchedly  poor,  diseased  in 
mind  and  body.  The  d i.v  before  his 
death  he  said  to  his  wife;  "I  should  like 
to  hear  my  'Magic  Flute’  once  more,” 
and  he  began  to  hum  in  i scarcel.v  audi- 
ble voice  the  bird-catcher’s  song.  He 
was  buried  in  a storm  and  his  body  ■tvas 
lowered  into'  a common  vault.  No  stone 
marked  his  resting  place;  no  man 
knows  his  grave.  Schikaneder.  "sen- 
sualist, parasite,  spendthrift,”  filled  his 
pur.se  from  “The  Magic  Flute”  ami 
waxed  fat.  He  built  a theatre,  the  .\n 
der  Wien,  and  he  put  on  the  roof  his 
own  statue,  cloihed  in  the  feather-dress 
of  Papageno,  the  part  created  by  him. 


; pitch,  he  choppetT  hl^  ’phras#i,  or  did 
■ not  support  them,  and  Jiis  volcoltvas  dry 
! and  not  sonorous.  ^<l•j|Camp.■lna^i  often 

hilf  his  Vnnnirottrv  wna  Viaf/IKr 


sans  well,  hut  his  Fapagcno  wa.s  hardly 
rustic  and  naive.  Mr.  Manclnelll  con- 
ducted chorus  and  orchestra  carefully' 
and  with  discrimination. 

Tlie  opera  this  evening:  will  he 

"Faust.  " with  Scheff.  Bridewell,  Al-' 
varez,  Scottl,  Kd.  de  Reszke. 


Then  luelf  begran  to  ’forsake  him.  He 
ag  'h,  became  a wanderer,  half-mad, 
de.ipcrate.  The  end  came  in  181J  when 
he  w.ir  dfi>endent  on  charity. 

The  Masonic  Question. 

Since  tin  vi  ry  first  performance  there 
has  been  discussion  concerning  the 

■ treatment  of  ^lasonlc  thoughts  and 
rites  In  "The  Magic  Flute."  Jahn  ad- 

■ mit.s  that  Mazart  distinguished  Masonic, 
symbolism  fjfbm  artistic  Impulse,  but  hri 
Is  also  confident  that  "the  dignity  and 
grandeur  with  which  the  music  reveals 
the  s/mbolhsm  o fthese  mysteries  cer- 
talnl.v  ha  VO  their  root  in  his  lnt$:nse  de- 
votion to  the  Masonic  idea."  Especially 
is  this  true,  Jahn  thinks,  of  the  over- 

I ture.  Now  .Mozart  was  a zealous  Free- 
I mason  and  Ue  may  have  been  Inspired  by 
! Masonic  thoughts  when  he  wrote  the 

' overture:  the  solemn  Schumann.  Salnt-Saens  and  Eiszt.  There 

, ruptlng  chords  may  suggest  he  kno^^^^^^  thoroughly 

ing  of  in  a long  time.  It  is  good  to 

may  recall  the  ^ ^e  hearing  Mrs.  Szumowska  again.  The 

bo  undergone  by  those  who  engage  in  animated  one;  the  per- 

the  search  for  a higher  . or  ac-  , thoroughly  delightful, 

cording  to  Herder,  he  may  have  tried 
to  express  the  Idea  of  a struggle  be-  ]| 
tween  light  and  darkness.  But  It  is 


Mrs.  .■Vntolnette  Szumowska- Ad-  I 
amowska  gave  a piano  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Stelnert  Hall.  The  program 
was  conventionally  grouped;  Handel's 
suite  In  D minor,  Brahms's  Caprice  In 
B minor,  a Rondo  by  Mozart,  and  an 
"Allegrlssimo"  by  Scarlatti;  four  Chopin 
numbers,  and  pieces  by  Chamlnade. 


more  probable  that  Mozart  was  chiefly 
busied  In  making  music. 

Prior  Performances. 

This  opera,  which  should  not  be  taken 
too  scrlou.'-ly,  which  Is  a muddled  mix- 
ture of  the  vulgar,  the  grotesque,  the 
Inexplicable  and  the  solemn;  which 
grew'  In  a large  measure  out  of  Wie- 
land's  "Eulu."  Hensler's  opera.  "The 
Sunfeast  of  the  Brahmins.”  and  Mo- 
zart's own  "King  Thamos,"  was  first 
performed  in  Boston  Jan.  11.  1860,  when 
Colson  and  Gazzlnga  where  the  chief 
women  singers.  Other  performances 
were  in  1S81  (in  German),  with  Johanna 
Rotter  and  Lizzie  Eckhard;  in  1873.  with 
Di  Murska  and  Rudersdorff;  in  1883. 
with  Gerster  .and  Hauk.  The  opera  was 
revived  on  March  13,  1903,  with  Sem- 
brlch.  Eames,  Scheff.  Ternlna.  Dippel, 
Campanarl.  Reiss.  Ed  de  Reszke.  and 
K was  repeated  on  March  23,  when 
Gadskl  replaced  Eames  and  Blass  was 
substituted  for  de  Reszke.  "The  Magic 
Flute"  In  Gorman  towns  is  a favorite 
Sunday  riight  piece,  when  families  and 
sweethearts,  without  inquiry  Into  sym- 
bolism on  the  stage,  enjoy  hugely  the 
mixture  of  sentiment  and  mystery  and 
comedy  and  clowning,  wonder  at  the 
menagerie  Introduced  Into  the  action, 
and  applaud  alike  the  vocal  rockets  of 
the  unaccountable  (Jueen  of  Night  and 
the  farcical  duet  of  Papageno  and 
Papagena.  In  this  country  a perform- 
ance Is  one  of  "stellar  attractions.” 
The  managers  approve  of  "The  Magic 
Flute"  because  It  admits  of  "a  tre- 
mendous and  Ideal  cast.”  It  Is,  In  other 
words,  a box  office  opera. 

Last  Night’s  Show, 
review  of  the  performance  resolves 
Itself  Into  comment  on  the  singing  of 
those  who  take  part.  To  criticize  seri- 
ously the  action,  when  there  Is  no  ac- 
tion; to  speak  of  Impersonations,  would 
be  to  out-Schlkaneder  Schlknneder. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  Mo- 
zart's music  Is  a severe  test  of  vocal 
proficiency.  No  other  music  exposes 
so  pitilessly  imperfect  tone  production, 
worn  voices,  ignorance  and  incompet- 
ence. The  most  applauded  singer  In  the 
Wagneilan  music-drama  may  well 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  a recitative 
or  arln  by  Mozart.  The  performance 
la.st  night  was  not  conspicuously  bril- 
liant, hut  there  was  much  singing,  good, 
bad  and  Indirfcrent,  the  menagerie  was 
In  high  splrlus.  there  were  designedly 
amusing  moments,  the  stage  settings 
looked  fresh  and  appropriate,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  cause  for  gr  imbling  at 
long  dela.'  - on  account  of  shifting 
scenery.  The  audience,  which  packed 
the  theatre,  wa.s  Impartial  in  the  dls- 
trlb  itlon  of  applause  and  rewarded  the 
Just  and  the  unjust.  Sembrlch  sang  the 
s’i,nw  movement  of  the  first  air  with  her 
accustomed  finish,  but  In  the  following 
,'cctlon  of  bravura  and  In  the  second 
\-;t  she  m.ide  hard  work  of  colorature 
•assages  and  was  by  no  means  secure 
_^the  Intonation.  The  part  as  a whole,' 
, IS  no  longer  for  her.  Gadskl  .sang  with 
j undeviatlng  monotony  of  tone  and  ex- 
i pression  the  beautiful  music  given  to 
I’.imlna.  and  in  her  aria  of  the  second 
act  she  ncarl.v  went  to  grief.  Mme. 
ScUoff  coin  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
her  fitric.ss  for  light  opera  and  vaude- 
ville. Miss  Marllly  Mrs.  Van  Cauteren. 
and  Mrs.  Maplesor  sang  unusually  well 
the  pretty  music  that  is  so  often 
butchered,  and  ttiey  outshone  their 
three  sisters  In  black.  Salignac  was  re- 
spectable in  a thankless  part,  and  Reiss 
wa.s  a capital  Moor.  He  Reszke  did  little 
justice  to  the  ponafleal  music  of  Sa- 
rastro.  He  wa.s  fri.iu-ntly  below  the 


fresh  and  musical.  In  the  matter  of 
technic,  of  rhythm,  of  general  concep- 
tion little  need  be  said,  for  this  quality 
of  Mrs.  Szumowska’s  work  is  familiar 
to  the  Boston  audience.  There  were  oc- 
casional slips,  as  in  the  F minor  Fantasy 
of  Chopin  (which  was  not  letter-per- 
fect), and  one  or  two  effects  were  im- 
paired by  what  seemed  a lack  of  physi- 
cal strength,  although  in  other  pas- 
sages the  physical  outlay  was  most 
noticeable.  Mrs.  Szumowska  has  a love- 
ly tone,  and  an  excellent  legato.  The 
Nocturne  in  B major  was  played  ex- 
quisitely. The  Fantasy,  spite  of  cer- 
tain faults  already  mentioned,  was 
powerful  and  impressive.  To  hear 
woman  play  Chopin  recalls  the  distract- 
ing Mr.  Huneker,  and  one  praises  (if 
impre.ssionable)  with  a certain  depreca- 
tion. But  in  Mrs.  Szumowska’s  playing 
there  was  no  feminine  frippery— no 
sentimental  perversion  of  tempo,  no 
flippant  song  and  dance.  It  was  virile 
and  intelligent  throughout. 

The  audience  was  large,  and  showed 
Its  keen  appreciation  by  a most  uncom- 
mon silence.  

Pre.sident  Roosevelt  sold  to  the  Baron 
Sternburg:  "Oh,  it  was  so  lovely  of 

you  to  come  to  see  nie  off.  It  was  sim- 
ply delightful."  Sometiow  or  other  tl\ls 
does  not  sound  like  the  speech  of  a 
strenuous  man.  Was  the  l-’re.sidenl  coi  - 
rectly  reported?  Or  was  he  using  the 
sweet  shop-keeping  talk  of  diplomacy? 

Ml.ss  Marian  Fergus  Woolman,  heau- 
tlful.  rich  and  accomplished,  has  ’ quit 
society  to  pray  for  .sinners.”  Would 
.services  in  her  parlor  be  of  no  avail? 
Is  society  at  Burlington  (N.  J .)  past 
praying  for? 

Important  news  from  Newport.  R.  L; 
Mr.  Reginald  Vanderbilt  sent  his  mother 
last  night  (March  31)  and  tonight  (April 
1)  "at  least  $30  worth  of  violets,  lilies 
of  the  valley  and  other  flowers.”  This, 
j alas,  is  vague.  Might  not  the  sum  ex- 
pended  have  been  $29.75  or  $31.30?  And 
; did  the  sum  < over  the  floral  expenses 
' of  both  nights?  Let  us  not  burst  In  ig- 
j norance. 

' A new  anecdote  about  Victor  Hugo  Is 
I published  In  the  Revue  TIebdomadaire, 
Hugo  was  fond  of  taking  an  omnibus  at 
random  and  riding  to  Its  destination. 


owtT  penV’  hut'Legouve  never  thought 
out  a malicious  or  severe  line.  He 
wrote  in  the  columns  of  the  Temps 
shortl.v  before  his  death:  "I  have  been 
happy.  Life  has  dealt  gently  with  me." 
The  love  of  exercise  seem.s  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  the  Legouve  family.  His  daugh- 
ter, a sexagenarian,  swims  across  the 
Seine  and  back  before  breakfast  In  va- 
cation time.  Fencing,  by  the  way.  Is 
the  favorite  exercise  of  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  who  is  vigorous  at  86.  But 
what  Is  he  or  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  now 
past  90.  to  Manuel  Garcia,  the  singing 
teacher,  who  is  93? 

i A Roman  correspondent  tells  us  this 
queer  story  about  Marconi: 

“Marconi's  mother  was  an  Irish 
, Presbyterian,  while  his  father  was  a 
' Roman  Catholic.  Mutual  love  In  the 
j case  of  the  parents  overcame  religious 
! differences,  .and  the  one  child  of  the 
union  wa.s  to  be  left  free  to  make  his 
choice  when  he  came  to  years  of  dls- 
cretk)n.  Signora  Marconi  instructed  her 
son  carefully  In  the  tenets  of  her  re- 
ligion. while  we  may  be  sure  that 
Signor  Marconi  was  equally  solicitous 
about  his.  William,  the  little  English- 
man. grew  in  stature  and  intelligence 
until  his  eighteenth  birthday,  when  the 
momentous  decision  must  be  made.  His  ' 
father  said  to  him.  In  substance,  'My 
boy,  you  are  now  a man:  will  you. 
like  your  Italian  friends,  become  a 
Catholic,  or  will  you  elect  to  throw  j 
in  your  lot  with  the  aliens?’  The  young 
man  made  his  decision,  and  as  In  those  | 
days  there  was  no  I’resbyterian  com-  i 
munlon  in  Bologna,  he  joined  the 
Waldenslan  (?hurch,  of  'V’hich  he  is  to- 
day a member.  Thus  William  Marconi 
finds  himself  in  England  not  only  among 
fellow-countrymen  of  the  same  tongue, 
but  also  of  the  same  religion.  In  the 
long’  years  that  followed  his  choice  he 
has  not  wavered,  although  constantly 
under  Catholic  Influence,  and  also  the 
difference  of  creed  has  never  lessened 
the  love  and  esteem  reigning  between 
father  and  son."  • 


Kansas  City,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Star,  has  its  own  sweet  singer,  Julia 
Edn.a  Worthley.  who  chants  in  sonorous 
verse  the  praises  of  her  clt.v.  The  poem 
has  four  stanzas  and  thirty-two  lines. 
It  begins:  "She  waits  by  the  westering 
waters."  "Westering"  is  good,  very 
good. 


Adniirer.s  of  "L’Aiglon"  should  read 
a monograph  on  Napoleon  H.,  compiled 
by  Baron  Albert  Lombro.so.  The  vol-  i 
ume  contains  hitherto  unpublished  let- 
ters of  the  Eaglet,  the  reports  made  to  I 
the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  concerning  his 
education,  and  details  of  the  endeavors  i 
of  the  Countess  Camerata  to  be  his 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 


The  Parl.s  correspondent  of  the  Pall, 
Mall  Gazette  speaks  of  the  crowd  at  lliej 
Salon  des  IndepenUants.  “The  danger 
to  the  canvases  will  be  considerable. 
Art-lovers  may  console  themselves, 
however,  with  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  pictures  exhibited 
would  be  very  much  the  worse  after  a ■ 
dig  from  an  umbrella;  for,  with  very  j 
rare  exceptions,  this  year’s  Independant  I 
show  is  a collection  of  the  most  daring  I 
daubs  that  1 remember  to  liave  seen,  j 
Among  the  rare  good  pictures,  which 
give  all  the  more  pleasure  owing  to 
their  environment,  is  a cattle  fair 
CFoire  aux  Boeufs’).  by  M.  Mllcendeau. 
which  has  both  character  and  color, 
three  Breton  scenes  by  M.  Piet,  which 

, J u — 1 ™ the  reproduce  the  Strange  sweet  melancholy 

One  day  a charming  woman  entereu  me  „ , , , ,, 

, letfi  the  of  the  Breton  landscape  wondrous  well 

'bus,  and  by  a jolt  was  thrown  Into  tnei  J , 

poet's  arms.  "I  beg  your  pardon."  she 


said,  for  she  wa.s  a Porlslan.  not  a Bo.s- 
tonlan.  ‘'I  thank  you,  madame,"  was 
the  still  more  courteous  reply. 

Mr.  Sims  remind.s  us  that  trial  by 


and  some  delightful  drawangs  and  pas- 
tels by  Forain.  M.  de  Mlnartz,  too, 
who.se  name  Is  new  to  me,  exhibits 
some  Paris  nocturnes  (In  silhouttc) 
which  should  attract  attention.  But. 
after  all,  the  real  show  al  the  Paris; 


newspapers  was  not  unknown  in  Eng-;. spring  salons  is  not  the  pictures  but  the 
land  In  less  sensational  ye.ars.  Thurleil’s  dresses."  ^ t a n X 

legal  advisers  applied  for  a postpone-  /WC£  ^ I 1 P i 


legal 

ment  of  the  trial  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  created  against  him  by  state- 
ments published  "In  a certain  daily 
newspaper  or  Journal  called  the  Times." 
The  solicitor  In  hl.s  affidavit  asserted 
that  the  Times  (18'33)  was  printing  6000 
copies  dally. 


Gounod's  "Faust"  was  the  opera  per- 
formed last  night  at  the  Bostori  The-j 
atre  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se 
Company.  Mr.  Flon  conducted.  The 
c.ast  was  as  follows: 

Marguerite  



I Fifiwf  Bridowell 

Why  should  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  .Mei)ld8tophelVs''.’.’.’.'.’.’.'!’.’.’.;’.’.’.’.’;E(i!'dV'R^^ 
wi«h  to*  be  a peeress?  she  r.ot  Jaiputin  *.  ..scottl 

aristocraev  of  England  to  that  of  "the  , ''  "as  announced  early  In  the 

city  of  the  imburfed  dead?”  Even  tl>e  Frltzl  Scheff  would  Imper- 

i less  distinguished  women  of  Salem,  if  Marguer  te  in  Gounod's  opera,  a 

Herman  Melville  may  be  believed,  had  of  incredulity  went  up.  This  cry  I 
breaths  of  such  entrancing  sweetness  -"'as  followed  by  indignant  protests:  "A 
I that  sailors  retiimlng  home  were  not  soubrette  act  the  part  of  Marguerite? 

' Obliged  to  consult  chart  or  soundings  She  Is  good  enough  as  Musetta  or  as 
as  they  neared  the  harbor.  Sypsy  girl  In  'Manru.'  For  the  sake 

M argument  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 

The  late  Legouve,  who  d*eo  cept  her  Cherubino  or  even  her  Zerllna. 

with  a light  heart  and  unimpaired  dl-  Marguerite?  Shades  of  Nilsson 

gestion.  fenced  to  the  last  morning,  ^nd  Lucca  and  Calve!"  Such  in  sub- 
Sophie  Arnould.  when  sne  heard  a cer-  stance  were  the  opinions  pronounced  in 
tain  man  had  died  advance.  Nevertheless.  Frltzl  Scheff  ap,-. 

"Dear  me.  he  must  ha\e  ®peared  as  Marguerite  in  New  Yo, 


7 


The  walls  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  are  still  standing.  Nor  did  any 
strange  perturbation  of  nature  Interrupt 
her  performance  last  night. 

A Young  Marguerite. 

Thirty  years  or  more  ago  Herve  wrote 
an  opera  boufte,  entitled  "Le  Petit 
Faust.”  When  Frltzi  Scheff  appears  In 
Gounod's  opera  should  the  title  be 
changed  to  ‘'La  Petite  Marguerite”? 
Mrs.  Scheff  Is  guilty  of  the  atrocious 
crime  of  youth.  But  Marguerite  was 
young,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  several 
middle-aged  prlma  donnas  to  persuade 
us  that  she  had  reached  the  years  of 
Irksome  sobrletjs- 

Faust  was  an  old  man  and  a philoso- 
pher, and  old  men,  whether  they  be 
philosophical  or  not,  gaze  enraptured 
on  the  vision  o-  girlish  maidenhood,  as 
did  Faust  in  his  study.  Is  it  not  a 
pleasure  to  see  and  hear  a youthful 
Gretchen  at  least  once  in  ten  years? 
Think  of  the  long  proce.sslon  of  elderly 
Marguerites  arm-in-arm  with  bulky 
Isoldes,  a line  so  long  and  highly  re- 
spectable ' that  the  apparition  of  an 
undeniably  fresh  young  German  girl 
is  as  dl.sconcerting  as  would  be  that 
of  a graceful  and  supple  and  wholly 
desirable  woman  bome  on  the  ship 
towards  Cornwall’s  coast. 

The  Marguerite  of  Opera. 

If  you  pardon  this  crime  of  youth, 
you  may  yet  say:  "But  Marguerite  is 

an  intensely  dramatic  part.  How  can 
a woman  born  for  light  opera  and 
Identified  with  gay  or  frivolous  Imper- 
sonations hope  to  succeed  in  operatic 
tragedy?”  It  is  true  that  some  women, 
as  Lucca  and  Calve,  have  played  Mar- 
guerite with  marked  oramatlc  power, 
but  did  they  not  thereby  step  out  of 
the  libretto  and  stand  firmly  'on  Goethe’s 
poem?  Madame  Carvalho,  who  creat- 
ed the  part  of  Marguerite,  made  her 
debut  in  one  of  xUber’s  sparkling  come- 
dies. She  sang  in  other  operas  of  this 
class,  she  appeared  as  Cherubino,  but 
she  never  was  identified  with  any  tragic 
part  before  she  created  Marguerite. 
And  was  she  a tragic  Marguerite?, 

SchefE’s  Ambition. 

Or  should  Mrs.  Scheff  be  censured 
for  her  ambition?  Must  a soubrette 
always  be  a soubrette?  Are  there  fixed 
castes  in  opera  as  under  the  Brahmin 
dispensation?  Must  youth  and  beauty 
be  side-tracked  to  make  room  for  the 
slow  freight  of  gray-halred  experience? 
Should  not  youth  have  at  least  the  op- 
portunity even  though  the  result  be 
disastrous? 

Mrs.  Scheff  is  not  an  amateur  who 
pines  for  a professional  career,  who 
would  gladly  exchange  ail  the  comforts 
of  home  tor  the  discomforts  of  the  opera 
house.  She  is  of  protes.slonal  stock; 
she  has  sung  in  more  tnan  one  or  two 
theatres;  she  has  shown  that  she  has 
certain  gifts.  Why  should  her  am- 
bition be  considered  Insolent? 

Her  impersonation  last  evening  was  at 
times  charming  and  at  times  weak,  but 
it  was  almost  always  Interesting.  She 
was  the  Marguerite  of  the  French 
librettists,  but  now  and  then  her  Ger- 
man blood  as.serted  itself  and  she  re- 
membered Goethe.  Her  first  scene  was 
managed  discreetly.  She  walked  in  her 
own  atmosphere,  and  walked  uncon- 
sciously. In  the  first  part  of  the  garden 
scene  she  was.,  quietly  charming,  and 
she  was  within  the  somewhat  narrow 
frame  until  the  meeting  with  her  lover 
after  the  jewel  soqg.  Then  tliere  was 
a false  note  In  her  bearing  toward 
Faust,  as  though  he  would  be  Impressed 
by  her  bejeweled  appearance. 

But  the  prison  scene  makes  severer 
demands,  for  here  there  must  be,  if  not 
Intensely  dramatic  action,  at  least  some 
facial  expression.  Some  look  of  unut- 
terable remorse,  woe.  fear.  A young 
soprano  like  Mrs.  Scheff  Is  hero  liable 
to  fall  Into  extravagance  of  face  or 
posture,  to  use  unmeaning  gestures,  to 
be  hysterical,  and  yet  the  spectator  re- 
mains indifferent.  He  sees  a woman 
feigning  emotions.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Mrs.  Scheff  in  this  scene  was 
fair  to  look  upon  when  kneeling  at  the 
prayer  desk  and  Ineffective.  She  was  a 
pretty  woman  in  evident  distress,  but 
this  distress  did  not  sink  into  the  spec- 
tator's soul. 

And  what  should  be  said  about  her 
singing?  In  the  "King  of  Thule”  she 
did  not  sustain  the  phrase  in  every 
Instance,  and  certain  tones  would  sag, 
or  she  would  seem  breathless,  but  these 
faults  were  later  less  In  evidence,  and 
might  well  have  been  due  to  nervous- 
ness. It  is  not  neces.sary  to  criticize  her 
vocal  performance  in  detail.  It  was 
generally  respectable;  It  was  occa- 
sionally charming:  it  was  never  bril- 
liant or  impassioned. 


■^wnoi©.' 

Mareruerlte  had  the  In- 

bcaiuj.  H.t  comrosltion  of  the  part 
was  on  conventional  lines.  site  was 
more  offectlve  in  her  quieter  moment^'. 
Iiagic  or  strongly  melodramatic 
.scon<^s  are  at  present  beyond  her  abill.. 
lies.  W hether  .she  will  grow  to  them  is 
a question  with  which  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  Her  performance  as  a 
whole,  vocally  and  dramatically,  was 
what  we  might  e.xpect  from  a young 
and  light  soprano  in  the  stock  com- 
pany of  a German  opera  hou.se,  who 
makes  her  fir.st  appearance  and  is  en- 
couraged by  the  applause  of  a kindly 
and  interested  audience,  and  by  the 
evident  admiration  of  gallant  army  offl 
oer?. 

Mrs  Scheff,  howeyer,  did  not  appear 
last  night  as  a lyric  tragedian  at  the 
zenith  of  her  fame.  She  admits  frank- 
ly that  she  is  a beginner.  But  she  has 
resolution  as  well  as  ambition  and 
after  her  vaudeville  frolic  next  season 
who  know.s  what  she  may  or  mav  not 
do?  ..Vt  present  this  may  be  .said-  She 
has  a right  to  ask  for  a heailng  to 
demand  serious  consideration  Sim  ' 
not  play  Marguerite  in  jest,  ,a.-d  many 
acknowledged  fame  bigan 
pe.formancL™°‘'®  Impotent 

Her  Associates. 

air.  Flan  awoke  from  his  letharav 
and  conducted  admirably.  Miss  BHde- 
well  was  a most  attractive  Slebel  ■md 
she  sang  the  Flower  song  with  uncom- 
mon arc.  Wip  a delicacy  and  a finesse 
that  gave  distinction  to  the  perform 
ance  of  this  hackneyed  air  Mr 
Alvarez  sang  far  better  than  on  form- 
er occasions.  Now  and  then  he  would 
e throaty  or  uncertain,  but  hi.s  bril- 
liant moments  were  frequent  and  he 
.often  displayed  true  emotion,'  -Without 

Mr.  de  F.e,szke’s  Mephistopheles  was 
strongly  charaejenzed,  and  vocallv 
short-winded,  false,  and  of  chopocu 
phrases  Mr.  Scottl’s  Valentin  was  ex- 
cellent in  mm-'y  ways.  The  chorus  was 
imusually  effective  and  actually  in- 
uulged  in  dynamic  distinctions.  There 
^ large  and  appla.iisive  audience. 

The  opera  tnis  afternoon  will  hp 
"Carmen.’  Tliis  eycning  the  per'form- 
ance  of  Goetterdaemmerung’’  will 
close  the  season. 

Mr.  William  James  Roffey.  an  Eng- 
lish tutor  and  examiner  of  training 
classes  for  teachers,  published  the  other 
day  entertaining  excerpts  from  examina- 
tion papers  which  had  been  handed  to 
him  for  correction. 

Brethren,  the  Fourth  Estate,  to  which 
we  belong  and  by  which  we  live,  was 
thus  defined: 

(1.)  "Consisting  of  vagrants,  homeless 
wanderers— the  lowest  of  all.” 

(2.)  “The  Press— So  styled  from  the 
)ody  of  gentlemen  to  -whom  is  assigned 
he  care  of  lighthouse*.’’ 

(3.)  "The  Fourth  Estate  is  India.” 


ancient  scientists  collected'  iwiiTH'uT)-  , ^4^ 

lishod  by  Victor  Hugo  In  his  ain  i'c*Sf‘ntofl  today  by  d'liidy,  Ropartz  and 

Shakespeare, ’’  or  tlie  astounding  quota- ! ' ^''berent.s  of  the  .Schola  Cantorum,  the 
tions  from  approved  authors  chosen  by  |nuisic  .sidiool  in  X’arls  which  is  of  radl- 
Flaubert  as  Illustrations  of  the  stupidity  jical  tendencies  and  is  impatient  with  all 
of  man  for  hl.s  "Bouvard  et  Pecuchet.”  I manner  of  formalism  and  routine. 

Head  for  Instance  this  opinion  expressed  Witkowski’s  Symphony, 

by  Damiron  in  a plillosophlcal  treatise:  , a v j 

"Extraordinary  men,  of  whatever  I Mu;  first  movement  opens  with  a sol- 
specles  they  be,  owe  no  doubt  a part  of  '■’lere  are  h_ar- 

their  success  to  the  sunertrt;.  monies  that  recall  "Parsifal."  'i'hls  Is 


their  success  to  the  superior  qualities 
with  which  their  organization  is  en- 
dowed." 

Ponder  Havin’s  declaration: 


foIlo'n.ed  by  the  main  body  of  tile  movo- 
mont,  an  allegro  which  Is  made  up  of 
successive  metamorphoses  of  the  theme 


"As  soon  as  a Frenchman  has  pa.ssed  ‘^^'■■eved  by  contrasting  sections  of  a 
the  frontier  he  enters  upon  foreign  ter-  <’baracter.  This  movement  as 

ritory."  a whole  and  after  one  hearing  seems 

I dry,  although  there  are  passages  of  in- 

How  many  senior.s  at  Harvard  or  Yale  ! terestlng  orchestration.  The  music  is 


"A  crossed  cheque  means  when  an 
litrate  (sic)  person  -wants  to  sign  a 
heque,  if  he  cannot  -n-rite,  he  puts  a 
ross  instead  of  his  name." 

"The  Prime  Minister  is  the  person 
ext  the  King.  When  the  King  is 
broad  the  Prime  Minister  does  all  the 
/ork." 

"Calcutta  is  noted  in  history  for  the 
-lutiny  of  many  Englishman  (sic)  by  tbe 
atives  commonly  called  the  Black  Hole 
f Calcutta.” 

“The  Kimberly  diamonds  are  found  in 
n Ingenious  (sic)  black  clay." 

"The  Outlanders  are  one  of  the  tribes 
■f  South  Africa  belonging  to  the  Bantu 
ace.  Oom  Paul  is  a cape  on  the  Gold 
loast.” 

"The  Trossacks  (sic)  are  a mountain- 
lous  valley,  noted  for  its  scenery.  It 
las  been  called  by  Sir  W.  Scott  ’The 
j2*dy  of  the  Lake.’’’ 

/’Wallace  never  led  hi.s  soldiei-s  -sv-here 
le  couldn’t  go  himself.’’ 
Newfoundland’s  condition  may  be  due 
;o  the  fact  that  it  "exports  iron  pi- 
rates" (sic),  or  because  “where  the  soil 
is  barren,  there  the  people  are  usually 
engaged  in  fishing." 

"A  policy  of  insurance  is  a written 
document  showing  what  a person  is  en- 
Ititled  to  after  hl.s  death." 

I Benefit  Societies  have  disadvantages: 
Id  “Members  often  die,  and  thus  lose 
(heir  benefits;"  (2)  "A  member  only  gets 
jciO  for  wife’s  death,  -tvhlle  his  wife  gets 
/£20  for  the  husband’s  ettath.” 

"The  blind  man  -w'alks  the  street  with 
a hand  like  an  eye.  and  if  any  one  is 
deaf  he  can  talk  by  means  of  his  fin- 
gers.” 

Prance  is  governed  by  a Chamber  of 
Disputes.” 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  manner.s— good 
and  bad.  The  good  are  for  outside 
show,  the  bad  for  home  use.  ” 


These  statements— of  which  the  last 
profoundly  true— are  no  more  gro- 
.'jsque  than  the  grave  opinions  of  the 


can  name  correctly  the  capitals  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  this  country 
or  draw  a rough  map  of  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe? 

While  we  are  thu.s  bent  on  giving  out 
improving  information  we  note  that,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  compiled  within  the 
last  twenty  year.s.  there  is  a diminution 
in  the  birth-rate  in  those  regions  of  Italy 
where  the  populace  is  most  educated 
and  refined.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
medium  by  the  1000  inhabitants  was: 
marriages,  8.00;  births,  37.50;  deaths. 
27.60.  They  are  now;  marriages,  7.13; 
births,  33.46;  deaths,  22.87.  Although  the 
births  are  less,  the  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mortality  is  much  less.  There 
is  not  always  a direct  conection  between 
the  birth  and  marriage  rates.  In  France  | 
the  marriages  are  more  than  in  Italy, 
and  the  births  much  less.  In  Italy  the 
proportion  of  the  marriages  is  about 
the  same  in  seven  of  the  provinces, 
while  the  births  vary  from  30.6  to  34.9, 
and  two  others  which  have  compara- 
tively the  same  number  of  births  have 
great  diversity  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages. 


Possibly  Deputy  Pinshia’s  bill  may  af- 
fect the  statistics  of  the  next  twenty 
years,  If  it  be  passed.  He  proposes  to 
make  it  obligatory  on  every  primary 
school  in  Italy  to  have  rooms  "where 
ail  the  students  before  going  Into  class 
shall  be  thoroughly  washed  under  the 
eyes  of  the  teachers;  to  insure  a proper 
supervision  the  health  officers  will  be 
subject  to  a fine  if  any  slackness  is  ob- 
served. Furthermore,  those  communes 
that  are  too  poor  to  sustain  new  ex- 
penses will  have  a government  subsidy.” 
If  the  bill  passes,  emigration  to  the 
United  States  will  increase  enormously. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  (England)  de- 
clares solemnly  that  a bicycle  Is  not  ”a 
sledge  or  a drag,”  nor  is  it  ”a  such- 
like carriage.”  It  all  came  from  a ques- 
tion of  toll.  The  bicyclist  offered  the 
tollkeeper  a penny  and  was  willing  to 
wheel  his  machine  across  the  bridge. 
The  tollkeeper  insisted  on  sixpence, 
which  is  extracted  from  ’’sledges  and 
drags.”  And  a bicycle  Is  not  a gondola, 
nor  is  it  a hansom. 


I The  Conservator  publishes  this  quat- 
rain by  Edgar  Fawcett: 

ON  THE  PIETY  OF  WILHELSI  II. 


for  the  mo.st  part  austere.  The  second 
inovement  is  an  amplification  of  a broad 
phrase  sung  sonorously  by  the  strings. 
The  finale  is  tlie  musical  portrayal  of 
a kormesse,  of  ’’humanity  In  Its  cups.” 
It  is  full  of  rhythmic  changes;  It  Is  not 
picturesque  or  pictorial;  it  is  at  ttnves 
brutally  and  ineffectively  noisy;  and  yet 
tlie  slower  .sections  liavo  genuine  charm 
Witkowskl  .seem.s  to  me  to  bo  a close 
follower  of  d'lndy,  but  he  has  caught 
his  occasional  austerity  and  grimness 
rather  than  his  sense  of  proportion  and 
exquisite  taste,  his  ability  to  put  Into 
music  the  sentiment  of  a landscape. 
Witkowski  is  not  rich  in  melodic 
thought,  or  lie  prefers  to  choke  such 
thought  in  lii.s  anxiety  to  shun  the  com- 
monplace. Whether  you  like  or  dislike 
the  symphony,  you  must  admit  the  high 
purpose  of  the  composer,  who  leaves 
lush  meadows  and  the  joy  of  the  town 
to  live  on  the  heights  or  eve’n  in  the 
clouds;  for  his  kermesse  Is  not  really 
of  the  town  or  village  and  the  only 
drunkenness  is  in  the  brass. 

Mr.  GilJbert. 

Mr.  Gilibert  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  sang  Martini’s  ’’Plaisir 
d’Amour,”  the  ’’Menuet  d’Exaudet,” 
’’Jeunes  Fillettes,”  Mas.senet’s  ’’Pensee 
d'Automne,”  and  the  slave  song  from 
’’Paul  and  Virginia.”  He  sang  with  rare 
art  so  far  as  vocal  technic  was  con- 
cerned. Seldom  is  such  admirable  man- 
agement of  the  voice  observed  in  Bos- 
ton. His  diction  was  a joy,  it  was  so 
true,  so  sincere,  so  effective.  The  senti- 
ment wa.s  pure;  there  was  constant 
suggestion  as  well  as  immediate  and 
irresistible  appeal.  No  wonder  that  he 
was  recalled  again  and  again. 

Operatic  I’inale. 

The  opera,  performed  yesterday  after- 
noon by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Company,  was  Bizet’s  ’’Carmen.”  Mr.  1 
Mancinelli  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Carmen  k Seygard 

Frasquita  Padroni 

Mercede.s Van  Cauteren 

Michaela  Gad.ski 

Don  Jose De  March! 

Zuniga  Declerv 

Morale.s  Begue 

The  Dancalre Gilibert 

Tlie  Remendado Reiss 

Bscamillo  Joiirnet 

Camille  Seygard  first  appeared  a.s  Car- 
men in  this  city  -when  she  wa.s  called 
suddenly  to  take  tlie  place  of  Calve.  It 
was  during  a season  of  the  Damrosch 


Is  beyond • conception  prodigious; 

But,  wicked  or  virtuous,  nil  have  been 
IrreproachabI,v  religious. 


WitkowskVs 

Symphony 

Tlie  twelUietli  concert  of  the  Boston 
Sympliony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  con- 
ductor, was  given  last  night  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  included 
these  orchestral  works:  AVltkowski’s 

symphony  in  D minor  (first  time);  Rein- 
liold’s  Prelude.  Minuet  and  Fugue  for 
strings;  Schumann’s  Overture,  Solierzo 
and  Finale.  Witkowski  is  an  officer  in 
the  French  army  and  a pupil  in  music 
of  Vincent  d’lndy.  His  first  work  of 
any  pretensions  was  a quintet,  produced 
in  1898.  This  symphony  is  apparently 
his  second,  and  it  is  a remarkable  com- 
position. It  Is  in  three  movements,  and 
the  tiiematic  material  is  derived  from 
one  chief  or  generative  motive,  viz.:  a 
melody  of  Lower  Brittany,  of  folk  origin 
and  liturglc  character.  AH  the  develop- 
ments have  their  source  in  this  theme. 
The  compo.ser  is  naturally  of  that  -wing 
of  the  ultra-modern  French  school  rep- 


Tbe  number  of  monarebB  our  world  has  seen  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and 

the  night  wa.s  that  of  Feb.  3,  1897. 

Gad.ski  made  her  first  appearance  liere 
in  the  part  of  Michaela  in  the  same 
performance.  Salignac  was  the  Don 
Jose,  and -Maurice  De  Vries  w’as  the 
Bscamillo.  The  sale  of  seats  had  been 
very  large  and  naturally  the  disap- 
pointment was  keen.  Miss  Seygard,  for 
she  -was  then  unmarried,  was  an- 
nounced a.s  “of  the  Paris  Opera,’’  a 
complimentary,  but  vague  phrase.  I 
doubt  whether  at  that  time  she  had 
had  much  dramatic  experience.  She 
made  her  debut  in  New  York,  not  in 
opera,  but  at  a Philharmonic  concert, 
Nov.  7,  1896.  It  is  said  tliat  she  was 
born  in  Sweden,  of  French  parentage; 
that  she  was  brought  up  in  St.  Peters- 
burg; that  when  she  made  her  debut,  I 
it  was  In  “Philemon  and  Baucis.”  After  I 
her  season  or  seasons  in  the  United 
States  she  married  Emil  Fischer,  the 
bass,  and  lived  with  him  in  Europe. 
Seygard’s  Carmen. 

When  Seygard  first  appeared  liere  as 
Carmen  she  was  chiefly  conspicuous  for 
personal  beauty  and  undeviating 
amiability  of  character.  (Now  Carmen 
was  not  an  amiable  young  woman.)  In 
the  first  act  she  was  merely  piquant 
and  pretty,  and  in  the  second  she  was 
merely  a fair  apparition.  Only  in  the 
third  act  did  she  show  dranjatic  force. 

coquetry  was  never  savage  and 
infernal;  her  vanity  was  harmless,  not  ' 
baneful,  and  in  no  way  did  sne  give 
cause  for  the  mad  behavior  of  Don 
JosG’  But  during  the  last  five  years 
Mrs.  Seygard  has  ertdently  gained 
greatly  in  experience.  Earlier  this  sea- 
she  sang  in  Dulxils’s  operetta 
Paradise  Lost,”  performed  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn,  and  she  then  took 


the  part  of  Eve,  who  played  Carmi-n 
to  Adam’s  Don  Jose,  hut  as  she  did 
not  sing  In  costume,  and  as  there  w:  s 
no  action  we  could  not  judge  of  her  im- 
provement. Mer  performance  of  Car- 
men yesterday  was  Individual  and  In- 
teresting. It  was  a gradual  c-rescend'-. 
for  In  each  act  there  was  a steady  ap- 
proach to  the  climax.  Her  second  act 
was  distinguished  by  her  sen.suous,  or 
rather  sensual  appeal,  and  she  achieved 
her  ends  skilfully,  -without  descending 
to  anything  that  wa.s  common  or  mean. 
Her  Carmen  would  have  turned  im- 
mediately from  consenting  Don  Jo.se  to 
the  officer  who,  breaking  down  the 
door,  taunted  her  with  her  preference 
of  a soldier.  And  as  before  her  card 
scene  -was  strong  and  .sinister.  Occa- 
sionally the  mii.sic  was  outside  tlie 
working  part  of  her  voice,  but  slie 
sang  with  .sense  of  rhytlim,  and  at  times 
she  colored  tones  adroitly. 

The  Othei’s. 

Mrs.  Gadski’s  Mioliaela  is  one  of  her 
best  parts.  Mr.  De  Marchi,  alas,  is  not 
the  tenor  tiiat  stirred  us  last  season. 
Either  he  feel.s  the  work  of  the  last 
months  or  he  is  not  in  voice.  Journet’s  ' 
Bscamillo  was  logy  in  action,  and  he 
sang  with  monotonou.s  lieaviness.  The 
minor  male  part.s  were  very  well  taken 
especially  those  of  the  smugglers  by 
Gilibert  and  Reiss,  in  tact,  the  former’s 
Dancaire  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  performance.  The  sparkling  quin- 
tet was  loudly  and  persistently  applaud- 
ed There  was  a comparativelv  small 
but  appreciative  audience. 

'The  fortnight  ended  with  a perform- 
ance last  night  of  ’’Goetterdaemmer- 
iing.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  Nordica 
■wa.s  the  Bruennhllde;  Reuss-Belce  Gut- 
raiie;  and  Anthes,  Siegfried.  On  account 
of  sickness  of  two  of  the  Rhine  daugh- 
ters, the  bea-atiful  aquarium  music  w-as 
omitted. 


E. 


Yesterday  afternoon  at  Steinert  Hall 
occurred  Mr.s.  Helen  Hopekirk’s  third 
and  la.st  recital  of  this  season.  Her 
program  contained  Schumann’s  “Car- 
nival Prank,”  a group  of  “Memories” 
by  Mrs.  Hopekirk,  Chopin’s  B minor 
Scherzo,  and  a waltz,  and  pieces  by 
Stcherbatcheff.  Rubinstein.  Diszt,  De- 
bussy and  Gabriel  Faure.  The  after- 
noon chosen  for  this  recital  was  an  un- 
happy one,  as  the  foul  -w-eather  and  a 
performance  of  ’’Carmen”  at  the  Bos- 
ton Tlieatre  combined  to  make  a small 
audience.  But  those  who  were  present 
showed  inttlligenl  appreciation,  and.  In- 
deed, had  every  reason  to  be  well 
pleased. 

Mrs.  Hopekirk’s  conceptions  are  al- 
■ways  scholarly,  whether  one  happens 
to  agree  with  them  or  not.  It  seems 
pelty  to  mention  an  occasional  false  I 
note,  or  a cermin  nervous  irregularity  j 
of  tempo  now  and  tlicn.  The  most  no- 
ticeable fault  in  yesterday’s  perform- 
ance was  a frequent  Iilurriiig  with  the  { 
pedal,  which  injured  the  effect  of  other- 
wise clear  passages.  But  for  th--  most 
part  tlie  pianist’s  work  wa.s  thoroughly 
musical  and  a keen  Jelight.  Her  own 
compositions  are  romantic;  the  first, 
called  "Wandering,”  is  brilliant  and 
full  of  character,  although  rather  too 
long.  The  prominent  and  sonorous  bass 
m-jre  than  once  suggested  certain  works 
of  Ml.  Edward  MacDowell.  The  suite 
was  much  applauded. 

f ^ 3 

OPT  OF  ARI’ADY.  , 

In  ilreniniii"  ffllowslilp  I talk  with  you, 

I Swocl  sisterhood  hy  happy  poets  nam'd. 

With  titles  musical  as  liold-tlow’rs  hear. 

Whose  simple  joy  is  just  in  lielng  fair, 

I Not  knowing  how  their  beanty  has  been 
fam’d. 

(.’orinna,  I.seult.  Beatrice.  I'na — how 
They  ring  together,  as  faint  hyaoiiuh- hells 
Blow  ne’er  so  sofllyl — Anthea,  Rosalind, 

I And  Guenever — their  very  sounds  arc  sja'lls! 

i Sweet  spells,  in  sooth,  for  all  who  sigh  to 
hear 

Of  lovers,  and  love's  mastery  over  man. 
Working  like  spring’s  elixir  In  the  blood. 

The  hiring  smiles  of  gentle  womanhood, 

And  fragrance  from  the  dewy  paths  of  Pan. 

O beautiful  young  faces’  lu  the  dusk 
I yearn  for  you.  who  are  so  v-ear  to  me: 

And  syllable  the  dainty  names  that  rung 
To  such  fine  nius®.  when  the  lyrUts  sang.  • 
Fluttering  orchard-blooms  of  Arcady. 


It  has  been  feared,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  introduction  of  electricity 
as  a motive  power  has  coarsened  the 
manners  and  blunted  the  intellect  of  the 
street  car  conductor,  who  was  once  the 
pride  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs.  No 
longer,  we  hear,  does  the  conductor 
courteously  correct  the  passenger  in  the 
use  of  “may”  and  “can;”  no  longer  doe.s 
he  furtively  read  a passage  of  Herbert 
Spencer  during  a block;  no  longer  does 
he  take  a pride  in  pointing  out  the  many 
illustrious  Bostonians  to  country  visit- 


ors  or  gaudy  barbarians  from  New  York. 
\Vf  were  glad  to  learn  from  Majoi- 
riysses  la.st  week  that  this  decadence 
l.s  only  In  the  imagliiathm  and  probably 
In  thi‘  wl.sh  of  the  envious.  “I  was  go- 
ing to  the  thertre  on  Thursday  night, 
and  I w;i--.  struck  Just  before  the  en- 
trtince  to  the  Subway  by  tlie  long  pro- 
cession of  carriages  on  Hoyl.ston  street. 
I happened  to  remember  that  the  openi 
that  niglit  was  'The  Magic  Flute.'  and 
just  then  the  conductor  turned  and  said 
to  me:  'I  tell  you  what  It  i.s.  sir.  It  takes 
' Mozart  to  bring  out  the  hacks." 

"This  put  me  In  mind,  ” added  Mayor 
i.'lysses,  "of  Henley's  reference  to 
Thackeray  as  a man  who  thoroughly 
' under.stood  'the  feelings  of  them  that 
go  down  Into  the  West  in  broughams.' 
Verdi.  Wagner,  Meyerbeer,  Donizetti, 
the  young  Italians  were  no  doubt  recog- 
nized by  this  conductor  as  deserving 
persons,  but  Mozart  was  the  glorious 
.■\pollo,  the  hack-compellerl" 


The  X.  Y.  Sun  says  that  Mi.ss  Smyth, 
the  composer  of  "Der  Wald,"  wavs  so 
anxious  to  have  her  opijra  performed 
here  that  she  offered  to  buy  off  the  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale"  by  pay- 
ing the  singers  their  fees.  Perhaps 
this  pecunjary  enthusiasm  accounts  for 
the  first  production  of  the  opera  at 
Berlin,  where  it  failed  dismally. 


Keverthele.ss,  It's  a pity  that  we  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
ourselves.  A well-known  musician  in 
Boston  looked  over  the  opera  carefully 
and  gave  this  criticism:  The  composer's 
name  Is  Smyth,  but  the  music  is  unde- 
niably plain  Smith. 


Several  Interesting  autograph  letters 
will  be  sold  at  auction  this  week  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  letters 
form  part  of  the  library  of  the  late  Ed- 
win P.  Whipple. 


' Richard  Cobden  wrote  from  Midhurst. 

Jan.  28.  1S65,  a letter  of  five  pages  on 
' the  .\merlcan  political  situation  and  the 
position  taken  by  the  London  Times: 
"A  silly  report  seems  to  have  been 
propagated.  ai)parently  originating  with 
the  correspondent  of  the  'Times'  at 
New  York,  that  our  Government  is 
, contemplating  the  recognition  of  the 
I Independence  of  the  South  In  March. 
; This  rumor  • • • Is.  I suppose,  launched 
with  the  design  of  comforting  the  Rebels 
& encouraging  them  to  continue  their 
hopeless  struggle.  • • • It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  motives  which  still  prompt 
the  'Times'  to  admit  such  rubbish  & 
ravings  as  Mackay  continues  to  send 
from  New  Y'ork.  • • • We  are  look- 
ing anxiously  for  news  from  Sherman's 
army.  Political  Justice  will  not  be  done 
until  Charleston  is  held  by  a black 
army  corps,  with  negro  sentries  pacing 
the  streets  to  keep  the  white  rowdies 
In  order.  • • •" 


And  sec  how  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  put 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve  (March  20,  1878) 

I for  Mr.  Whipple  to  look  at  It: 

I j jjfi,  niore  Bohemian  than 

! an.v  of  you.  I love  this  dear  old  city 
as  I never  loved  any  other.  My  friends 
I are  here— whatever  I have  or  have  done 
Is  here— I have  taken  deep  root— I am 
a fixture.  Truly  If  I were  not  editor 
r of  the  Pilot  • • • you  would  never 
t think  me  such  a terrific  Papist  and 
Paddy.  I am  Indeed  intensely  fond  of 
I my  native  country.  I love  the  queer 
! varieties  of  her  character,  which  some 
condemn:  I love  her  old  history,  her 
delicious  old  music,  her  overflowing 
I emotions  of  humor  and  pathos.  Now. 
when  you  see  all  these  so  plain  as  I 
do.  how  could  you  help  loving  Ireland 
nd  wishing  to  see  her  free?  I dreamt 
' the.se  things  since  I was  a little 
y— dreamt  of  them  for  years  in 
^on  when  a very  young  man— surely 
would  not  have  me  change 
• • • Believe  me,  1 am  the  more 
trfciT  American  because  of  this  old 
, love  • • 


‘ .among  the  books  Is  "the  first  com- 
' plete  set  of  'The  Pioneer'  offered  for 
; sale  at  auction,  and  only  one  other 
complete  set  Is  known."  This  llter.ary 
and  critical  magazine.  "J.  R.  Lowell 
' and  R.  Carter.  Editors  and  Proprle- 
i tors."  lived  for  three  numbers,'  January, 
' February,  -March.  1S40.  Among  the  con- 
' trlbutors  were  Lowell.  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
' Whittier.  Parsons.  Story.  Neal,  Ellza- 
; beth  Barrett.  Lowell  wrote  In  a letter, 
’ which  will  also  be  sold,  to  the  late 
I John  S.  Dwight  (Oct.  7.  1842)  about  the 
scheme  of  the  new  magazine,  and  ad- 
I ded; 

"It  you  are  willing.  I should  like  to 
h:vVo  the  musical  criticism  under  your 
; charge.  -Xt  first  I shall  not  be  able  to 
ay  as  much  ns  I wish.  But  I will  give 


I at  lea-st  Jl'’  for  every  article  of  three 
! rages  or  more  and  $2  a page  for  less, 
j The  possibility  of  raising  our  people's 
' taste  In  this  divine  matter  must  be  a 
I part  of  your  reward  at  first.  If  the 
I magazine  succeeds  I shall  be  able  and 
■ glad  to  pay  you  as  you  deserve," 

This  shows  that  wind-pudding  was  a 
dish  .«et  by  Boston  editors  and  publish- 
ers before  hungry  newspaper  men  and 
essayists  a:io  poets  sixty  years  ago; 
and  this  dish  hae  been  In  fashion  ever 

is  ELSIE  EINCOEN’S 
FIFEH  mm  CONCEIIF 

YesP'rday  afternoon  at  Stelnert  Hall 
Miss  Elsie  J.-incoln  gave  the  fifth  in  her 
series  of  Sunday  concerts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Home.  The 
program  announced  Miss  Janet  Spencer, 
contralto:  Mr.  Otto  Frltzsche.  clarionet- 
1st,  and  Jlr.  Max  Each,  accompanist,  as 
the  assisting  artists.  Owing,  however 
to  Miss  Spencer's  Inability  to  appear 
Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  took  her  place 
in  three  duets,  and  sang  also  a group  of 
five  songs  in  lieu  of  Miss  Spencer's  Aria 
from  "Don  Carlos."  Mr.  Frltzsche 
played  an  arrargement  of  Chopin's  Noc- 
turne, Op.  1,  No.  2.  for  clarionet,  with 
piano  accompaniment,  and  Sarasate's 
"Zigeunerwelsen."  Besides  singing  in 
duels  by  Henschel  and  Hildach.  Miss 
Lincoln  sang  Schubert's  "Der  Hint  auf 
dem  Felsen,"  with  clarionet  obbligato. 

It  one  could  forget  Chopin’s  Nocturne 
In  its  original  form,  the  arrangement 
would  not  seem  ill-suited  to  the  clario- 
net. It  sounded  like  a simple  melody. 
Mr.  Frltzsche  played  very  well  indeed 
throughout.  Mis.5  W’ood  has  an  attrac- 
tive. strong  mezzo-contralto  voice,  and 
she  sings  charmingly;  although  In 
the  solo  numbers  her  Intona- 
tion was  frequently  Insecure,  It 
was  perfect  In  the  ensemble 
pieces.  Miss  Lincoln’s  voice  Is  clear, 
and  she  sang  simply,  but  showed  an  In- 
clination to  sharp.  Mr.  Each’s  accom- 
paniments were,  as  always,  conspicu- 
ously good.  The  audience  manifested 
great  interest  and  pleasure,  and  Hll- 
I dach's  duet  had  to  be  repeated.  The 
: , sixth  and  last  concert  of  this  series  will 
take  place  on  April  19. 

KilSELluilFAi 
LEKEU'S  ViaLlN  SONAFA 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  the  eighth 
and  last  concert  of  the  eighteenth  sea- 
son last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

QiinrtPt  Satz  In  C minor  (op.  iKKth.h. Schubert 
Sonata  In  G major  tor  piano  and  Tloliii. . 

Ijekou 

! Quartet  in  E minor,  op.  50  No.  2. . . .Ecethoren 
Schubert  was  fortunate  in  his  unfin- 
ished works,  perhaps,  by  very  reason 
of  their  incompleteness.  Take  the  Sym- 
' phony  in  B minor  for  instance;  the 
I second  movement,  beautiful  as  certain 
passages  are  with  that  romantic  charm 
peculiar  to  Schubert,  is  inferior  to  the 
j wonderous  opening,  which  for  so  many 
I years  was  clad  in  dust  awaiting  pati- 
i ently  appreciation.  And  who  would 
j wish  a scherzo  and  finale  with  a con- 
i tinuous  diminution  of  Interest?  So  this 
' allegio  of  a quartet  never  finished  is 
enough  as  it  stands.  It  is  more  modern 
than  many  of  the  composer’s  works.  ' 
more  modern  in  its  shifting  moods  and 
tonalities,  and  harmonic  progressions. 
In  itself,  admirably  played,  it  was  a de- 
light: and  it  served  to  prepare  the 
hearer  of  Lekeu’s  sonata.  ^ 

Guillaume  Lekeu. 

When  this  sonata  was  played  here  in 
public  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Oqjlricek 
and  Miss  Alice  Cummings  (in  March, 
1902)  I wrote  at  some  length  concerning 
the  short  life  of  this  Belgian,  whose 
talent  was  akin  to  genius.  It  was  an 
uneventful  life;  a young  man  with  high 
ambition  working  in  the  face  of  death. 
Born  at  Heusy,  Belgium,  in  1870,  he 
studied  with  Cesar  Franck,  wrote  or- 
chestral works,  chamber  music,  three 
strange  songs,  piano  pteces,  and  then 
died  at  Angers  in  1894.  His  talent  was 
recognized  by  some  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  and  after  his  death  Ysaye  did 
much  to  spread  his  fame.  A quiet, 
blameless  life,  with  this  final  tragedy; 
he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  perfect  language  mold- 
ed by  himself  for  his  own  use.  And 
whenever  a mu.siclan,  painter,  or  work- 
er in  orose  or  verse,  who  has  pondered 


his  art  dies  before  he  has  thoroughly 
formulated  his  expression,  here  enters 
tragedy.  Now  Lekeu  was  a man  of 
peculiar  originality.  As  is  the  case  with 
certain  Belgians,  mysticism  was  in- 
stinctive. not  acquired.  Henry'  Maubel 
dwells  on  this  in  his  short  memorial 
essay:  "In  the  prison  of  flesh,  where 
one  Is  stifled  by  darkness,  a window 
looks  out  on  the  infinite  landscape. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  the 
effort  to  draw  themselves  up  to  it.  say  j 
that  it  is  a blind  window.  He  divined 
this  window;  he  opened  it,  and  images 
IKJured  into  it.  He  felt  that  life  put 
Itself  in  movement  for  him  alone.  He 
wl.shed  to  stay  by  the  open  window 
of  his  thought  and  contemplate  the  pro- 
cession of  his  dreams.’’ 

Tlie  Sonata  Itself. 

"The  procession  of  his  dreams."  This 
line  phrase,  or  Walt  Whitman’s  term 
"Sleep-chasings,"  might  serve  as  the 
motto  for  the  sonata;  and  he  to  whom  a 
dream  is  as  foolishness,  he  who  inslfts 
on  the  supreme  value  of  the  concrete, 
the  material,  tlie  formali.sm  of  success 
will  see  nothing  in  this  music  but 
vagpieness,  lll-deflned  themes  wandering  I 
as  in  a mist.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
characteristics  of  Lekeu’s  music  are 
tenderness,  compassion,  and  the  pre- 
monition of  early  death.  We  find  this 
same  premonition  in  the  prose  and 
verses  of  Jules  Laforgue;  but  Laforgue 
Is  often  In  consequence  ironical  and 
sometimes  bitter,  whereas  Lekeu  is  not 
rebellious  in  his  music,  but  he  accepts 
his  fate.  In  the  first  movement  the 
melody  is  for  a long  tlma^  continuous  as 
though  the  composer  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  silence  when  he  should  so 
soon  be  silent  forever;  as  though  his  ob- 
sessing thought  could  not  brook  epi- 
sodic interruptions;  and  the  shifting 
and  undecided  tonalities  are  as  the 
symbol  of  all  earthly  Illusions  and  de- 
lusions. while  the  theme  of  tenderness, 
of  affection  is  sustained  above  them  all. 
The  second  movement  is  one  of  ineffa- 
ble beauty,  while  in  the  finale  there  is 
a strength,  a virile  force  that  prevents 
the  reproach  of  monotonous  expression. 
The  sonata  is  not  a flawless  work.  Here 
and  there  are  proofs  that  the  composer 
had  not  full  mastery'  of  his  speecn. 
There  are  sentences  that  fall  abruptly; 
there  are  gaps;  there  are  thoughts 
which  are  not  madex  clear  to  the 
hearer,  as  though  Lekeu  had  not 
achieved  the  inevitable  and  convincing 
phrase.  But  when  you  remember  the 
age  of  the  composer,  the  sonata  is,  in- 
deed, remarkable. 

Changing  Forms. 

Some  perhaps  find  no  "melody”  in  it. 
There  was  a time  when  Beethoven  had 
no  melody:  and  many  of  us  have  heard 
Wagner  censured  for  his  lack  of  melody, 
wlicreas  today  pages  of  Wagner  seem 
old-fashioned.  Ideas  concerning  beauty 
change  from  period  to  period.  To  Horace 
Walpole  and  his  traveling  companions— 
and  one  of  them  a poet— the  Alps  were 
liideous.  The  melodic  outline  is  con- 
stantly shifting;  the  formulas  of  emo- 
tional expression  change;  the  hearer 
who  is  at  first  disquieted  or  perplexed 
soon  accepts  the  new  phases  of  form 
and  melody  and  then  expects  them  un-  ' 
til  they'  In  turn  pass  their  way  and  majte 
room  for  others.  These  ultra-moderns 
will  seem  normal  and  orthodox  to  the  ' 
music  lovers  of  fifty  years  from  now.  I 
Surely  Lekeu’s  sonata  is  continually’ ' 
melodious,  and  his  melodic  thought  and 
harmonic  progressions  are  something 
more  than  the  result  of  a wish  to  avoid 
the  commonplace.  Forget  that  lie  died 
so  y'oung;  the  music  will  still  be  the 
strange  and  individual  and  human  and ; 
haunting  expression  of  a poet,  who  I 
kept  himself  unspotted  from  the  world 
and  its  Influences.  It  Is  music  that  i.s  not 
cold,  that  is  not  ascetic.  It  is  the  music 
of  a human  being  with  pa.sslons,  who 
was  also  the  amorist  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  celestial. 

The  .sonata  was  played  sympathetical- 
ly by'  Mr.  Kneisel  and  Mrs.  Szumowska. 
Never  lias  Mr.  Kneisel  displayed  here 
more  exquisite  tone  or  more  authority  In 
arUatry. 

Tor  the  crown  of  oar  life  ns  it  closes 
Is  darkness,  tlic  fruit  tlicreof  dust; 

.No  thorns  go  ns  deep  a.s  a rose's. 

And  lore  is  more  cruel  than  lust. 

Time  turns  the  old  days  to  dcrlsloii. 

Our  lores  Into  corpses  or  wires; 

,4nd  marriage  and  death  and  dtrlsloii 
yiake  barren  our  llres. 


And  Marie'  replied;  ‘Yes.  Are  you? 
How  odd!'  ” 


We  have  several  books  of  etiquette— 
from  Giovanni  della  Casa's  "Galateo,  of  ^ 
Manners  and  Behaviors  In  Familiar : 
Conversation,”  to  "The  Art  and  Eti- 
quette of  Making  Love,  Including  n 
Complete  System  of  Love  Telegraphy 
and  Handkerchief  Flirtation;  Also  Prac- 
tical Remarks  on  Bashfulness,  Its  Pre- 
vention and  Cure."  This  last  named  book 
is  an  invalaable  companion,  with  its  ex- 
amples of  letters— thus  Mr.  Octavius 
Riley  offers  his  heart  and  hand  to  Miss 
rmie  Haven,  and  there  is  a letter  from  a 
lady  (Miss  Ella  Rogers)  to  a gentleman 
(T.  G.  Watmough,  Esq.)  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  should  return  a photo- 
graph which  he  abstracted  from  her  al- 
bum. We  consult  It  dally,  for  we  are  at 
work  on  a novel  Illustrative, of  Boston 
society,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  go 
astray  In  our  delineation  of  the  gentler 
emotions.  And  yet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  one  line  in  any  of  these 
books— not  even  in  Mrs.  Sherwood’s 
guide— that  would  assist  the  divorced  In 
their  behavior  toward  each  other. 


For,  of  course,  the  divorced  do  meet 
this  side  of  tlie  grave— especially  at 
Newport  during  the"^;eason.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  after  mature  deliberation 
that  the  conversation  of  Marie  Stud- 
holme  and  Mr.  Porteous  was  the  fine 
flower  of  courtesy.  Mr.  Porteous  wa§ 
natural,  unaffected,  within  his  rights 
when  he  called  her  Marie.  Everybody 
calls  her  Marie.  If  he  had  addressed 
her  as  "Miss  Studholme”  he  would  have 
Insulted  her  by  the  open  denial  of  In- 
timacy. furthermore  she  Is  not  a Miss, 
and  the  term  from  his  Ups  would  have 
had  peculiarly  ironical  significance. 
And  Mario  showed  good  breeding  by  not 
answering  him  "Yes,  Gllly."'  The  nick- 
name might  well  have  seemed  contempt- 
uous, and  the  onlookers  might  have 
laughed  rude,  jarring  laughs.  No,  her 
reply  was  good  natured.  And  when  she 
exclaimed  "How  odd  I"  she  acknowledg- 
ed the  supremacy  of  Fate,  as  though  she 
had  said,  "Verily  we  are  In  Allah's 
hands  and  unto  him  shall  we  return!” 


There  wa.s  no  recrimination,  there  was 
no  hysteria.  The  husband  was  non- 
chalant-how much  better  than  to  be 
unpleasantly  retrospective,  or  nervous, 
or  apprehensive  of  some  anecdote  at 
his  expense.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Por- 
teous was  of  one  about  to  sing  “Just 
tell  them  that  you  saw  me." 


Suppose  Mr.  Johnson  should  obtain  a 
divorce  from  his  wife.  The  mere  thought 
is  preposterous,  for  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a 
blameless  woman,  singularly  attractive, 
and  all  that.  We  merely  say  Johnson,* 
as  w'e  might  say  Smith  or  Ferguson. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
deserts  her  husband  and  that  he  after 
divorce  takes  to  himself  a second  wife. 
jjVould  the  divorced  wife  be  curious  as 
to  the  physical  conformation  and  men- 
tal characteristics  of  the  second?  Would 
she  be  eager  to  find  out  whether  Mr. 
Johnson  had  been  governed  in  his 
choice  by  points  of  resemblance  or  dis- 
similarity? Would  she  smile  if  she  dis- 
covered that  her  successor  was  dumply, 
although  Mr.  Johnson  had  always 
lauded  the  tall  and  svelt  and  lissom? 
And  might  she  not  be  easily  persuaded 
to  laugh  -with  this  second  wife  over 
some  grotesque  feature  of  Mr.  John- 
son’s bodily  structure  concealed  from 
the  world  at  large? 


Would  Mr.  Johnson  be  tempted  to 
comparisons?  Might  he  not  at  times  be 
in  grave  doubt,  even  to  the  shaking  of  ■ 
the  head  and  saying,  "I  don’t  Ijnow;  I 
don't  know.  Much  might  be  said  on 
either  side.”  And  might  there  not  be 
moments  when  Mr.  Johnson  would  long  1 
with  unspeakable  longing  for  No.  1,  al-  j 
though  No.  2 were  assuring  him  with  | 
her  arms  about  his  neck  that  ho  was  the  j 
best  and  most  illustrious  of  mortal  men.  j 


Marie  Studholme  and  Gilbert  Porteous  j 
were  for  a time  wife  and  husband;  but 
constancy  lives  in  realms  above,  and  1 
life  is  thorny,  and  soon  there  was  a di- 1 
vlrce.  They  are  now  in  "The  School- 
girl.” "Each  w’as  engaged  without  the  j 
other’s  know’ledge.  At  the  first  re- 1 
hearsal  those  In  the  show’  expected  an  i 
interesting  scene  at  the  meeting,  but  [ 
they  were  disappointed.  Mr.  Porteous  i 
nonchalantly  greeted  Miss  Studholme  | 
with  ‘Hello.  Marie,  are  vmi  In  this?'  I 


All  these  are  interesting  problems, 
I but  they  belong  to  speculative  rather 
than  practical  thought.  It  seems  to 
us  that  a divorced  husband  should 
treat  his  divorced  wife  when  he  meets 
her  at  a soc'al  gathering  with  the 
distinguished  consideration  that  he 
should  pay  any  woman.  He  should  not 
presume  on  any  former  Intimacy.  Thus 
he  should  not  wink  at  her  knowingly  or 
poke  her  slyly  In  the  ribs.  Nor  should 
he  in  the  course  of  general  conversation 
say  In  aggressively  che'erful  tones:  “You 
remember,  Elizabeth,  I never  could  eat 
Brussels  sprouts.”  It  would  also  be  In 
bad  taste  to  ask;  "Who  keeps  3’ou  in 
mind  of  j’ouF  engagements  now?"  The 
divorced  husband  should  be  dignified, 
yet  at  ease,  neither  prlgglshly  senten- 
tious nor  nervously  garrulous:  his  eves 


should  betray  the  appreciation  of  any 
admirer  of  the  beautiful,  but  they 
should  not  soften  especially  for  her.  On 
no  account  should  he  .show  marked  In- 
! terest  in  any  other  woman  present.  His 
' bearbig  and  conversation  should  be  such 
that  when  she  leaves  the  house  and  is 
alone,  she  say.s  to  herself,  "why  did  I 
not  know  enough  to  keep  him?"  Or  if 
he  leaves  first,  the  other  women  look  at 
her  curiously,  as  much  as  to  say,  "You 
had  your  chance,  and  you  threw  It 
away."  But  if  the  divorced  husband 
should  be  capable  of  doin  gall  this  ho 
would  never  have  been  divorced. 

' HEiiN  HEBEBLEIN 

Last  evening  at  Steinert  Hall  there 
was  a Velio  recital  by  Mr.  Hermann 
Heberlein,  with  the  following  artists  as- 
sisting; Miss  Greta  Masson,  soprano; 
j Miss  Annah  Howe,  ’cellist;  Miss  Annie 
Uhllg,  pianist,  and  Mr.  William  P. 
Lhlig,  ’cellist.  Tlie  program  con.sisted 
of  a suite  by  Arthur  Foote,  a trio  for 
cell!  by  Mr.  Heberlein.  and  solo  num- 
bers for  ’cello  and  soprano.  Mr.  Foote’s 
suite  began  the  concert.  It  was  smooth- 
ly played,  with  full  tone  and  musical 
phrasing;  once  or  twice  the  ensemble 
was  a bit  ragged,  owing  to  a slight  hitch 
in  the  accompaniment;  although  it  was 
seldom  actually  unrhythmical,  one  had 
a nervous  fear  that  it  might  become  so 
at  any  moment.  In  the  group  of  solo 
numbers  the  rhythm  was  convincing.  It 
seemed  qs  if  Mr.  Heberlein^s  trio  was 
played  rather  tentatively-as  if  no  one 
dared  display  much  self-assertion  until 
he  knew  whether  people  were  liking  the 
music  itself.  Otherwise  it  we<t  pretty 
well.  The  composition  is  of  a romantic 
lature,  musical  and  coherent.  It  was 
nuch  applauded  and  Mr.  Heberlein  was 
leveral  times  recalled. 

I Miss  Masson  probably  was  not  in  best 
foice~her  middle  tones  sounded  thin 
ind  a trifle  husky.  Her  upper  notes, 
lowever,  were  full  and  clear.  She  sang 
‘Vagner’s  "Traeume"  and  "Schmerzeu" 
yith  inward  feeling,  but  with  not  much 
IfCeet.  Being  recalled,  she  sang  Mrs. 
Seach’s  "The  Tear’s  at  the  Spring,” 
pd  here  really  showed  what  she  could 

II  *a.  The  higher  register  was  better 
julted  to  her  voice.  The  audience,  al- 
jbough  not  very  large,  applauded  loudly. 

^BACH'S  B mss 
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preai,  mft  the  chorus  sang  for  the  hiost 
part  witli  spirit  and  confidence.  The 
solo  numbers  are.  as  a rule,  thankless 
and  without  emotional  ciuallty,  and  the 
man  or  woman  who  attempts  them 
shows  Iiorolsm,  as  well  as  a trust  in 
technic.  Perliaps  It  is  a ca.se  of  imper- 
fect sympathy,  suOi  as  Cliarles  Lamb 
niscuRKed  in  a well-known  essay;  but  I 
cannot  find  any  deep  devotional  spirit 
or  any  profound  religious  feeling  in 
nine-tenths  of  tlie  pages  of  this  volu- 
minous work.  i 

Bach  thought  in  contrapuntal  formu- 
las and  applied  these  formulas  indis- 
criminately to  text  of  praise  and  text 
of  supplication.  These  formulas  have 
lost  their  significance;  they  are  as  a for- 
eign tongue.  Page  after  page  i.s  with- 
out blood  or  soul;  yet  tiiere  is  emotion 
in  the  higliest  religious  feeling.  But 
because  Bacli  wrote  certain  great  works 
the  fetishi.st  asserts  loudly  that  all  of 
his  works  are  great;  tliat  every  scrap 
of  routine  counterpoint,  every  dry  for- 
mula is  inspired.  It  is  a bold  man  that 
dares  to  contradict  a fetishist,  for  he  i.s 
at  once  accused  of  ignorance,  and,  as 
the  fetishist  always  has  the  louder 
voice,  the  crowd,  however  bored  it  may 
be,  sides  with  him,  and  feigns  to  enjoy 
even  while  it  stifles  yawns  ■, 


I A Munich  newspaper  informs  us  tliat 
a poor  cowboy  discovered  a big  pressed 
corned-beef  deposit  in  the  Y'ellowstone 
Park,  and  that  capitalists  are  now 
secretly  forming  a company  to  put  it  on 
the  market.  We  are  able  to  add  to  this 
I information:  This  corned-beef  deposit  is 
only  half  a mile  from  the  celebrated 
natural  Mustard  Pit  and  not  over  a 
I quarter  of  a mile  from  a geyser  that 
spouts  cool  and  humming  ale.  Wonder- 
; ful  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  The 
juxtaposition  of  these  natural  pheno- 
mena remind.s  us  of  Maginn’s  remark; 
j "As  to  the  mutual  adaptation  of  cold 
rum  and  cold  water,  that  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and,  indeed,  forms  a theme  of 
never-ceasing  admiration,  being  one  of 
nature's  most  exquisite  achievements.” 

Consi^ieration  of  the  etiquette  of  di- 
vorced persons  toward  each  other  at  re- 
ceptions, teas,  lectures,  absorbed  our 
attention  yesterday  so  that  we  neglect- 
ed to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  Mr.  Tom 
Allen,  who  used  to  enter  the  ring  weigh- 
ing just  175  pounds.  He  was  of  the  old, 
heroic  days,  and  he  shook  hands  with 
Waggoner,  Mike  McCoole,  Bill  Davis, 
Jem  Mace,  Joe  Goss.  In  those  days  a 
fight  was  a fight.  The  vanquished  did 
not  appear  in  a saloon  or  at  a theatre 
that  night  or  the  next  night,  nor  did  he 
have  much  to  say  to  friends  and  re- 
porters. He  was  badly  rftauled.  Nor  [ 
did  th,e  conqueror  strut  about  “without  ! 
a mark,  on  him." 


Bach’s  ma.ss  in  B minor  was  per- 
formed last  night  at  Symphony  Hall  by 
the  Cecilia,  Mr.  Lang  conductor.  The 
soloists  wore  Mrs.  Rice,  Miss  Griggs, 
Miss  Hussey,  Mr.  Van  Hoose.  Mr. 
Whelpley  was  the  organist. 

Miscellaneous  Numbers. 

This  mass  was  not  conceived,  planned 
executed  as  a whole  by  the  composer. 
It  was  not  written  with  any  unity  of 
I purpose.  It  was  not  intended  to  serve 
j or  ornament  any  great  occasion.  Bach 
composed  the  "Kyrie”  and  the  "Gloria” 
to  gain  favor  at  the  Court  of  Dresden 
so  that  he  might  seem  to  be  a man  of 
more  importance  at  his  home  In  Leip- 
slc.  The  very  gracious  Prince  and  Lord 
Frederick  Augustus,  Royal  Prince  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
etc.,  paid  no  attention  to  Bach’s  music. 
These  two  movements  were  written  in 
1733. 

Although  some  still  believe,  or  wish  to 
believe,  that  the  whole  mass  is  a work 
of  plenary  inspiration,  it  is  my  duty  to 
record  the  fact  that  many  pages  were 
written  originally  for  cantatas,  and  the 
music  fitted  for  German  words  which 
bore  no  possible  relation  to  the  words  of 
\ the  mass.  When  Bach  put  the  mass  to- 
I gether  he  helped  himself  freely  from 
' other  works  by  him.  Thus  he  took  the 
“Gratias  ” from  a,  cantata  to  celebrate 
the  election  of  a municipal  council  at 
I Leipsic  in  1731;  the  "Cruclfixus"  is  from 
an  old  “Jubilate”;  the  "Agnus  Dei”  is 
from  an  Ascension  cantata. 

Since  this  is  so.  there  shoiUd  be  no 
protest  raised  against  liberal  cutting. 
The  work  cannot  thus  be  injured  as  a 
whole,  for  it  is  not  a whole;  nor  was  it 
ever  performed  in  its  entirety  during 
Bach's  lifetime:  nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  use  it  in  the  service  of  the 
church. 


We  now  quote  from  the  New  York 
Sun:  i 

I once  heard  the  expression,  "Isn't  she  the 
j barge?”  and  understood  it  to  mean  a gabby,  I 
[ gallerous,  irrepressible  won/an.  I can't  find 
this  word  "barge"  in  the  dictionary 
with  a definition  to  fit  the  above.  Per- 
haps the  spelling  is  incorrect.  A sailor  used 
the  expression.  Can  it  mean  “an  old  boat?” 
J.  L.  ROSS. 

“Barge”  in  certain  English  provinces 
means  “a  fat,  heavy  person;  anything 
large;  large  or  protuberant;’’  and  the 
expression  "a  barge  of  a woman”  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied especially  to  a man  or  woman  ro- 
tund at  the  back. 

The  verb  “to  barge”  means  to  scold, 
abuse,  slang. 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ters : 

Boston,  April  4,  1903. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Is  the  opera  “Faust”  usually  sung 
in  French  or  Italian?  Which  language 
has  it  been  sung  in  the  most  often  of 
late  years  in  Boston? 

OCCASIONAL  READER. 

"Faust”  is  sung  in  French  at  Paris, 

‘ and  of  late  years  it  has  been  sung  in 
French  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Lon- 
‘ don.  But  the  chorus  here  sings  in 
i Italian,  and  Valentin  usually  sings  his 
aria  "Dio  possente”  in  Italian,  for  the 
aria  does  not  exist  in  the  original  ver- 
sion; it  was  written  by  Gounod  for  a 
performance  in  London,  and,  we  believe, 
for  Santley. 


Boston,  April  1.  1903. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

What  has  become  of  Old  Chimes  and  ; 
your  whiyam  correspondent  “Q,"  who 
used  to  hold  forth  in  your  column  a few 
years  ago  to  the  amusement  and  edifi- 
cation of  your  readers? 

OLD  READER. 


The  Performance. 

The  performance  of  the  chorus  was 
generally  excellent,  and  the  "Cum 
sancto  spiritu”  was  remarkably  well 
given.  The  difficulties  are  inces.sant  and 


! Old  Chimes  is  in  Boston,  but  he  has 
been  suffering  acutely  from  rheumatism 
and  his  visits  to  the  Porphyry  have  been  ; 
> few.  A fortnight  ago  he  had  a touch  of  | 
bronchitis  and  we  called  on  him.  We 
found  him  in  execrable  humor  becau.se 


'a  /l.sTfcTr  pronounced  "chi"  In  hronrhitls 
I as  though  it  wore  .spelled  "key,”  " ’Clil' 
as  tliough  it  were  ’kel,’  ’’  roared  Old 
I Ciiimes.  "If  I have  a disease.  I have  it 
liard.”  We  recommended  a simple  pre- 
' scrlptlon  made  of  the  roots  ellcampane, 
florentine,  orris,  dragons  with  hetony, 
hys.sop,  savory  and  a few  other  pectorial 
mcdicament.s;  and  after  he  had  taken 
this  and  a decoction  of  senna,  with  an 
infusion  of  agarick  and  rhubarb  with 
an  ounce  of  sirup  of  roses  added,  he 
: became  quite  cheerful.  Miss  Eu.stacia 
told  us  on  Sunday  when  we  supped 
wltli  lier  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
probably  be  in  ins  accustomed  seat  at 
tlie  Porphyry  in  a week  or  so:  "I  hope 
so  at  least,  for  he  is  rather  trying,  and 
a little  diversion  will  do  him  good." 

As  for  “Q,"  he  has  vanished.  We 
have  not  heard  from  him  for  months. 
Perhaps  he  is  dead;  perhaps  he  is  in  a 
gold  cure;  or  he  may  be  at  work  as  a 
contributor  to  some  new  encyclopaedia. 

At  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
mune in  Paris,  one  of  the  thirteen  sur- 
vivors of  it.s  clilefs  turned  up,  Mr.  Allix, 
who  invented  a wireless  system  of 
telegraphy  about  tliirty  years  ago.  He 
found  out  tliat  a snail  which  had  once 
loved  another  snail  remained  in  tele- 
pathic, communication  with  its  life’s 
companion,  no  matter  how  far  apart 
they  might  be;  and  so  he  invented  an 
apparatus  whicli  bore  the  name,  "Com- 
pass of  Pasilalinic  Sympathy.”  He  sent 
a complete  alphabet  of  sympathetic 
snails  to  a scientist  in  Vienna.  Each 
! snail  was  lettered  with  a letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  hi.s  idea  was  that  when 
he  moved  tlie  mates  of  these  snails 
which  lie  had  kent  in  Paris  those  sent 
to  Vienna  would  move  also.  But  the 
Viennese  scientist  cooked  and  ate  the 
snails  which  Mr.  Allix  sent  him,  and 
there  was  rude  and  uproarious  laughtei 
in  scientific  circles. 

And  yet  snails  are  handy  in  the  hou.se 
for  according  to  Lupton  (1595):  "Snails 

without  their  shells,  or  otlierwise  with 
their  shells  stamped  end  mixed  some- 
times with  cheese-lope  or  rennet,  dr 
draw  out  thorns,  or  any  other  thing  oul 
of  the  flesh,  though  never  so  deep,  if 
they  be  applied  to  the  place.” 

We  long  ago  noted  a peculiar  charm 
about  the  name  of  Binghamton;  yet  we 
never  knew  what  she  really  is  until  one 
of  her  own  newspapers  revealed  it; 

"Tlie  people  of  Binghamton  retire 
earl.v.  They  are  not  owls.  For  them 
night  is  the  time  to  sleep,  and  with  the 
exception  of  those  few  who  attend  the- 
atres and  dances  the  great  majority  of 
Binghamton  people  are  usually  sound  to 
sleep  by  10  o’clock  each  evening.” 

1 One  gets  an  unpleasant  impression  of 
I the  few  who  attend  theatres  and  dances. 
What  are  they  thinking  of,  when,  be- 
tween 9 and  10.  "it  is  only  an  occasional 
house  that  contains  lights,  and  most  of 
those  shine  from  bedroom  windows, 
showing  that  the  occupants  are  retir- 
ing? Residence  streets  grow  dark,  so 
far  as  house  lights  are  concerned,  with 
about  the  same  regularity  that  marks 
the  going  to  bed  of  the  farmer  in  the 
icountry  where  there  is  no  incentive  to 
keep  awake.” 

Here  is  a new  virtue  of  Binghamton 
people.  Witli  every  incentive  to  keep 
awake,  in  stern  felf-denial  they  go  to 
bed. New  Y'ork  Evening  Post, 

That  the  Angora  goat  industry  will  be 
pushed  vigorously  at  Kansas  City  is 
welcome  news  to  every  true  American. 
The  utmost  care,  however,  must  be 
taken  with  the  angustura  bark,  the  fav- 
orite food  of  the  goat,  which  gives  to 
the  animal  its  delightful  flavor.  There 
are  means,  chemical  and  otherwise,  of 
distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false 
Angustura  barks,  and  they  should  be 
rigidly  applied.  Sherry  should  be  given 
(to  the  goats  only  once  a week;  cocktails 
have  a tendency  to  coarsen  the  wool. 

Mr.  Sims  suggests  that  each  English 
oyster  should  have  a coupon  attached  to 
it.  This  coupon  should  carry  with  a 
hundred  pound  insurance  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, or  a thousand  in  case  of  death 
within  a fortnight. 

He  reads  a statement  in  a magazine 
that  outdoor  sports  and  exercises  have 
done  wonders  for  women,  and  that  to- 
jday  the  typical  woman  of  fifty  is  fre- 
quently of  rare  charm  and  beauty;  and 
I he  goes  still  farther  by  declaring  that 
we  liave  passed  the  age  of  the  merry 
maiden  and  come  to  that  of  the  gay 
grandmamma. 

^ Mr.  Sims’s  colleague,  Guinevere,  rec- 
^)mmends  skittles  to  English  girls  in 
J alace  of  bridge  whist  and  other  nuis- 
I .rnces. 

We  read  an  article  yesterday  about 
clocks  for  the  desk.  Jeweled  time- 
pieces are  pretty  ornaments  for  the 
writing  desks  of  women,  but  a man 
who  writes  for  his  living  should  not 
be  conscious  of  the  presence  of  clock 


or  watch,  I)  he  writer,  against  the 
j clock,  the  hands  will  always  be  a lit- 
tle ahead  of  him,  his  copy  will  be 
hurried,  lie  will  not  put  in  print  ex- 
actly what  he  thought,  and  if  he  per- 
sist in  the  practise  he  will  soon  have 
a queer  heart,  a short  breath,  a sulk.v 
liver  and  overworked  and  excited  kid- 
neys. Better  an  hour-glass  than  a clock, 
for  as  the  sand  passes,  you  are  remind- 
ed to  put  sand  in  your  copy,  and  the 
j hour-glass  lias  no  definite  meaning;  it 
merely  tells  of  ,an  hour,  not  the  par- 
I ticular  and  inexorable  hour. 

To  C.  S.:  "Blue  blood"  is  a transla- 

tion of  the  Spanish  "sangre  azul,"  at- 
tributed to  .some  of  the  oldest  and 
proudest  families  of  Castile,  for  they 
boasted  they  had  never  been  contami- 
nated by  Moorisli,  Jewish  or  other  for-  | 
elgn  admixture.  The  expression  orlgi-  i 
; nated  probably  in  the  blueness  of  the  , 
veins  of  people  of  fair  complexion  as  j 
; compared  with  those  of  dark  skin. 

Dr.  Chanucey  M,  Depew  declares  that 
“tlie  man  who  can  have  a natural  slum- 
ber every  niglit  the  year  round,  of  eight 
hours,  can  move  the  world."  Dr.  De- 
pew's engagements  evidently  allow  him 
only  six  or  seven  hours  sleep. 

A good  many  of  us  are  worried  by  the 
rise  in  diamonds,  and  no  wonder;  at 
least  one  diamond  is  indispensable  jo 
j the  comfort  of  a household.  For  as  the 
ancient  traveler  observed:  "He  that 

j beareth  the  diamond  upon  him,  it  giveth 
I lilm  hardiness  and  manhood,  and  it 
! keepeth  the  limbs  of  his  body  whole.  It 
' giveth  him  victory  of  liis  enemies  in 
play  and  in  war  (if  his  cause  be  right- 
ful); and  it  keepeth  him  that  beareth 
it  in  good  wit;  and  it  keepeth  him  from 
strife  and  riot,  from  sorrows  and  from 
enchantments,  and  from  fantasies  and 
illusions  of  wicked  spirits.  And  if  any 
cursed  witch  or  enchanter  would  be- 
witch him  that  beareth  the  diamond, 
all  that  sorrow  and  mischance  shall 
turn  to  himself  through  virtue  of  that 
stone.  And  also  no  wild  beast  dare  as- 
sail the  man  that  beareth  it  on  him.  Al- 
[j  so  the  diamond  should  be  given  freely 
[ without  coveting  and  without  begging; 
j and  then  it  is  of  greater  virtue.  And  it 
; maketh  a man  more  strong  and  more 

I sad  against  his  enemies.  And  it  healeth 
him  that  is  lunatic,  and  him  that  the 
fiend  pursueth  or  travaileth.  And  if 
venom  or  poison  be  brought  in  presence 
of  the  diamond,  anon  it  beginneth  to 
] wax  moist  and  for  to  sweat.” 

I But  diamonds  should  not  be  worn  at 
breakfast.  They  do  not  go  with  health- 
foods  and  morning  nervousness.  Dia- 
monds are  for  swollen  and  pompous 
dinners,  for  ights,  and  sparkling  con- 
versation, and  polished  ivory  shoulders; 
and  even  then  they  do  not  always 
strengthen  you  against  the  host's  wines. 

Ponder  this  saying  of  the  ancient 
traveler;  "Natheless  it  befalleth  often 
time,  that  the  good  diamond  loseth  his 
virtue  by  sin  and  for  incontinence  of 
him  that  bearetli  it,”  This  is  true,  you 
ob.serve,  only  of  the  male  wearer. 
Chemical  blondes  ma.v  sport  diamonds 
with  impunity. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  tlie  final 
; chapter  of  his  sombre  yet  gorgeously 
eloquent  “Urn  Burial”  refers  to  those 
who  were  content  at  death  to  recede 
into  tlie  common  being,  and  tlien  de- 
clares that  “Egyptian  ingenuity  was 
more  unsatisfied,  contriving  their  bO(aies 
in  sweet  consistencies,  to  att\id  the 
return  of  their  souls.  But  nTi  was 
vanity,  feeding  the  wind,  and  folly. 
The  Egyptian  mummies  which  Cam- 
byses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now 
consumeth.  Mummy  is  become  mer- 
chandise, Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and 
Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams." 

"Mummy  is  become  merchandise.” 
So  they  think  at  least  in  Paris,  where 
there  is  a flourishing  mummy  industry. 
Mr.  Elina  of  Montmartre,  who  with  the 
help  of  another  artist  made  the  tiara 
of  Saitaphernes,  for  which  the  French 
National  Museum  paid  a large  sum, 
says  there  is.  or  at  least  was,  a mum-  ' 
my  factory  in  the  Montrouge  quarter. 
Skeletons  were  procured  from  a medical 
college  near  by.  and  rolled  up  in  the  i 
approved  Egyptian  manner.  Then  a I 
. liquid  composition  of  resin  and  pitch,  j 
mingled  with  spices,  was  poured  on  the  | 
skeleton  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  mum- 
my was  well  dusted,  and  in  a .fort-  ] 
night  it  was  ready  for  the  Egyptian  ' 
hieroglyphics.  These  were  artistically  j 
put  on  by  means  of  black  lead.  The  ' 
mummy  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  be  ! 
naturalized,  sent  back  to  Paris,  and  I 
then  sold  to  provincial  museums. 

But  such  frauds  are  not  new.  In  the 
14th  century  mummy  was  prescribed 
for  wounds  and  bruises;  the  asphalt 
and  bitumen  were  thought  beneficial. 


(Yet  If  a man  is  knocked  down  on  an 
asphalt  pavement,  the  asphalt  does 
not  immediately  revive  him.)  The  Jew.s 
therefore  embalmed  dead  bodies  and 
sold  them  to  the  Christians  as  genuine 
mummies,  and  this  practise  was  In 
high  favor  even  In  the  l,>th  century. 

'I  o this  da.v  the  Arabs  mix  mummy 
with  butter  and  use  it  as  a medicine.  I 

BOSTON  SINGING  GLOB, 

The  Boston  Singing  Club,  Mr.  H.  G. 
'Tucker  conductor,  gave  the  third  and 
last  concert  of  the  season  last  evening 
in  Chickerlng  Hall.  The  club  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Harriet  A.  Shaw,  harpist, 
who  played  Parlsh-Alvars's  "II  Papa- 
gallo"  and  Hasselmar's  "The  Patrol;" 
Ml.ss  Gertrude  Miller,  soprano,  who  sang 
songs  by  Delbruch.  Hahn,  von  Flelltz 
and  Buchelet;  and  Jlessrs.  Lorbeer  and 
Schumann,  horn  players,  who  assisted 
with  Miss  Shaw  In  the  performance  of 
Brahms’s  "Song  Prom  ‘Fingal.’  " 

The  program  included,  In  addition  to 
the  pieces  already  named,  Bach's  choral, 
"Lord  Jesus.  Thy  Dear  Angel  Send”; 
Plnsutl's  "Moonlight  and  Music";  Bur- 
dett’s  "Spring  Song”  (first  time);  Mad- 
rigal from  "Patience";  Benedict's 
"Hunting  Song.”  Mendelssohn’s  "Judge 
Me.  O God."  and  six  ancient  folk  songs 
of  the  Netherlands,  arranged  by  Krem- 
ser. 

The  conditions  were  more  favorable 
than  at  the  last  concert,  and  the  society 
was  better  able  to  do  Itself  Justice,  so 
that  the  Intonation,  as  a rule,  was  surer 
and  the  attack  steadier.  Mr.  Burdett's 
part  song  Is  skilfully  put  together  and 
It  was  well  received.  The  soloists,  as 
well  as  the  chorus,  were  heartily  ap- 
plauded by  an  audience  that  nearly 
filled  the  hall. 


The  Duke  of  Ratlbor  quotes  scripture; 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  to  reck- 
less automoblllsts.  Scripture  lends  it- 
self easily  to  this  purpose.  We  are  re- 
minded of  John  Phoenix's  .story  about 
Kerren  who  drove  the  Chaplain  after 
the  performance  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice. "The  rattling  2.40  pace  at  which 
they  tore  along  was  rather  too  much  for 
the  worthy  preacher.  'Kerren'  gasped 
his  anxious  reverence,  as  he  held  firm- 
ly by  the  back  seat,  after  a flying  leap 
ov'er  a stone  of  unusually  large  dimen- 
sions. 'do  you  know  why  you  are  like 
the  Pharisees?’  'No,  sir,’  said  Kerren, 
touching  up  his  oft  leader.  'Why,'  re- 
joined the  good  old  man,  'Ye  appear  un- 
to men  too  fast.’  ” 


London  fashion  notes:  the  sjaing  hat 
is  to  be  flatter  and  larger  than  ever, 
and  the  short  skirt  Is  the  correct  thing 
for  morning  wear  In  town  and  coun- 
try. "But  of'  all  things  the  most  Im- 
portant is  this:  The  pattern  from 

which  the  skirt  Is  cut.  or  the  measure- 
ments made  by  your  dressmaker,  must 
be  most  scrupulously  accurate." 


Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Burton  are  do-j 
ing  much  to  preserve  the  traditions  and 
the  music  of  the  OJlbways.  Miss  Laura 
Miriam  Cornelius  Is  making  a book  of 
the  legends  of  her  tribe,  the  Oneldas. 
and  she  has  already  written  a gram- 
mar and  a dictionary  of  her  native 
tongue.  YVho  will' do  like  work  for  the 
Narroprats,  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  New  England  tribes?  Members 
of  this  once  powerful  body  are  now 
1 living  on  Cape  Cod  and  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  maintain  the  cold,  haughty 
demeanor  that  characterized  their  an- 
I cestors  in  the  days  of  the  apostle  Eliot. 


Just  as  Gustav  Charpentler.  the  com- 
poser of  Paris,  is  anxious  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  shop  girl,  the  milliner, 
and  the  humble  dressmaker,  and  chose 
one  of  this  class  as  Muse  of  his  can- 
tata and  heroine  of  his  opera.  "Louise,” 
so  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  Is  interesting  him- 
self in  the  condition  of  servants.  Ife 
advocates  the  formation  of  "A  league 
of  Merciful  Mistresses.”  although  he 
has  no  doubt  that  two-thirds  of  the 
housewives  of  London  will  be  up  in 
arms  against  him,  breathing  threaten- 
ings  of  libel. 

"But  Is  it  merciful  to  keep  girls  shut 
up  in  a house  day  after  day  with  only 
the  chance  of  taking  walking  exercise 
in  the  fresh  air  once  a fortnight? 
Ought  not  a girl  to  have  at  least  an 
hour  a day  out  of  doors?  In  how  many 
families  do  they  get  It?  Yet  these 
young  women  who  are  shut  up  in  a 
house  and  kept  at  work  frequently 
from  6 A.  M.  to  nearly  midnight— or, 
shall  I say.  are  compelled  to  remain 
on  duty?— are  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  as  our  own  daughters.  Does  not 
a mother  send  her  girls  out  in  the  air 
every  day  when  the  weather  permits? 
Do  we  not  all  know  that  exercise, 
change  of  Surroundings,  and  fresh  air 
are  essential  for  our  bodily  health  and 
our  mental  activity?  But  ■when  It 
comes  to  servants  we  forget  or  Ignore 
this  great  fact.  We  expect  a girl  to 
remain  for  a whole  week  at  work  in  a ^ 
house  without  crossing  the  threshold 
for  her  own  pleasure  and  amusement.”  | 

Even  in  prison,  says  Mr.  Sims,  there 
are  visiting  days,  and  prisoners  have  a 
certain  time  daily  in  the  exercise  yard. 

Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones  evidently  takes 
himself  seriously.  He  talks,  not  with- 1 
out  symptoms  of  hysteria,  about  "yellow 
critics.”  Did  it  ever  occur  to  him  that 
there  may  be  yellow  painters?  Does 
he  really  consider  "The  Vampire”  a 
masterpiece? 

Ludwig  Monitor  in  a description  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
mentions  "a  most  revolting  form  of 
maltreatment  to  which  the  country  peo- 
ple were  especially  subjected.  After 
the  victim  was  thrown  down,  large 
I quantities  of  Impure  water  were  for- 
! cibly  poured  into  him,  and  his  distend- 
ed body  was  then  trodden  on.  Many 
succumbed  at  once,  ' and  others  soon 
after  the  administration  of  this  tor- 
I ture.”  This  punishment  was  known  a.< 
the  "Swedish  Drink.”  Today  the  ad 
ministration  of  Swedish  Punch  is  at 
tended  with  equally  disastrous  result; 
to  the  victim,  and  it  Is  given  undel 
the  guise  of  hospitality. 


- ' - . nre‘wlthour”’legs  ’"  At  'he  samo’Tllme 

his  club  or  some  more  public  IlfA  ?.p^_„..tcrate"  as  >ised  by  physicians  Is 

an'  old  and  worthy  word;  thus  Harvey 
wrote  in  the  seventeenth  coutury:  ‘ Ex- 

crementitlous  humors  such  nji  are  ex- 
pectorated by  a cough.”  And  who  can 


at 

saving  station.  There  he  had  met  con- 
genial souls. 


Mr.  William  Maby,  a cornet  player; 
died  lately  at  Bristol.  Eng.  He  was 
84  years  old.  And  where  arc  they  who 
heard  him?  1 


And  recsoa'd  bigli 

Of  pravl'lenee.  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 
Fl.x’d  fate,  free  will,  toreknnwledge  absolute; 
And  found  no  end.  lit  wand  ring  mar.ea  lost. 

Of  go.al  and  evil  inueli  they  argued  then. 

Of  happiness  and  final  misery. 

Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame; 
Vain  wisdom  all.  and  false  philosophy. 

And  of  what  did  they  not  talk?  Chlmi- 
nology.  sociology,  anthropology,  the 
Burdick  case,  trusts,  everything  that 
pertains  to  humanity  and  inhumanity. 
Deep  thinking  provokes  thirst  and  then 
there  are  potations  pottle-deep.  The  hus- 
band returned  home  In  a highly  nervous 
state.  Perhaps  he  was  violently  argu- 
mentative; perhaps  he  was  overcome 
with  the  mania  of  breaking  bric-a-brac, 
a pardonable,  often  commendable  ma- 
nia; or  perhaps  he  was  demonstratively 
affectionate.  Whatever  his  precise  con- 
dition. he  needed  attention,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  a model  wife  to  bestow  at- 
tention when  It  is  Imperatively  de- 
manded.   

Marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  is 
first  of  all  a civil  contract.  When  hus- 
band and  wife  live  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  other  then  it  Is  a sacrament. 
When  the  marriage  was  the  result  of 
propinquity,  restlessness,  vague  long- 
ing. and  the  one  did  not  meet  the  only 
and  appointed  mate,  it  is  then  a ques- 
tion of  mutual  tact  and  forbearance. 
We  knew  years  ago  in  New  Y’ork  Stale 
a brilliant  newspajper  editor  whose  pub- 
lished opinions  on  political  matters  were 
of  national  concern.  He  was  given  to 
strong  drink.  One  afternoon  his  wife 
was  talking  with  callers,  when  her  hus-  | 
band  lurched  Into  the  parlor  with  his 
hat  on  and  fell  in  a heap  on  a sofa. 
'I'he  wife  picked  up  the  hat.  went  into 
the  hall,  returned  with  a wrap,  which 
she  put  over  her  brilliant  and  stertorous 
lord  and  master,  and  then  said:  "Poor 
William!  He  has  the.se  fainting  spells 
during  an  election  season.  Dr.  Herki- 
mer told  him  yesterday  that  he  must 
stop  writing.  But  he  will  soon  be  out 
of  It;  all  he  needs  now  is  a little  rest. 
What  were  you  about  to  say.  Mrs.  Ten 
Eyck?”  Every  woman  in  the  room 
honored  her  for  her  pride  and  loyalty 
and  then  went  home  and  told  the  story. 

I 

Some  may  argue  that  no  officer  or  even 
member  of  a woman’s  club  should  be 
late  at  a buslne.ss  meeting  on  account  of 
accident  to  so  slight  a thing  as  a hus- 
band. Do  not  men  often  tarry  at  clubs 
when  wife  or  child  is  sick  or  alone? 
Why  should  not  women  have  the  same 
privilege?  But  as  a mere  amateur  we  are 
not  inclined  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
such  cases  of  intimate  domesticity. 
We  are  told  that  there  are  knagging  or 
extravagant  wives  and  careless,  dissi- 
pated husbands.  Incidents  of  contem- 
poraneous life  reported  in  the  newspa- 
pers lead  us  against  our  will  to  believe 
the  statement.  We  know  that  there  are 
wives  who  spend  life  in  forgivene.ss:  and 
we  know  husbands  who,  through  mar- 
rlge.  are  taught  philosophy,  that  is  res- 
ignation. If  there  are  women  who  have 
to  put  up  with  neglect,  who  are  expected 
to  look  fondly  on  a babbling,  wild-eyed 
husband  reeking  with  whisky  and  tobac- 
co. and  especially  nauseating  when  he  is 
affectionate,  so  there  are  men  who  work 


We  quote  from  the  record  of  women’s  p^.j^ntly  to  satisfy  the  whims  and  the 


club  proceedings  published  in  the  N.  Y' 


There  Is  discussion  in  New  York  as  to 
the  sacred  character  of  certain  songs  j 
sung  by  Mr.  Pete  Dailey  at  a Sunday 
evening  performance.  The  sacredness 
of  a song  may  be  in  the  ear  of  the 
hearer,  as  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.  This  fact  was  recog- 
nized by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  when  he 
declared:  "For  even  that  vulgar  and 
tavern-music,  which  makes  one  man 
merry,  another  mad.  strikes  in  me  a 
deep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a profound 
contempIaUon  of  the  first  composer.” 


Sun; 


'.At  one  of  the  recent  club  meetings  in 
Greater  New  York  the  secretary  was  ex- 
ceptionally tardy.  'I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  to  be  late,'  she  offered  on  entering. 

'but  Just  as  I was  about  to  leave  the  gpe  envied  with  an 

house  my  hu.sband  came  In  and  re-  pnvy.  If  this  were  not  so, 
quired  a good  deal  of  attention.’  The  ex-  ^-ould  society  exist? 
cuse  was  accepted  -without  a single  note 
of  protest.” 


social  ambitions  of  a wife,  who  sit  pa- 
tiently. yes,  admiringly  while  she  dis- 
plays  In  speech  shallowness  or  selfish- 
ness; and  there  are  men  who,  in  their 
simple  devotion,  believe  themselves  the 
happiest  of  mortals,  and  are  sure  that 
exceeding 
how  long 


We  were  passing  oy  a saloon  on 
Monday  night  about  the  closing  hour. 
The  guests  were  farewelling  each  other 
on  the  pavement.  There  were  the  cus- 
tomary boisterous  expressions  of  good 
will  and  appreciation;  but  an  elderly 


The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  i 
Referee  gives  curious  statistics  con- 
cerning Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  fort- 
une, and  then  adds  the  moral: 

"In  accomplishing  this  feat  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  lost  all  his  hair,  has 
secured  a stomach  w'hich  will  not  di- 
gest the  simplest  sort  of  food,  and  is 
the  undisputed  owner  of  a case  of  in- 
somnia that  would  make  the  reputation 
of  a night  watchman.  I have  less 
money  than  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  I have 
all  the  hair  that  I need  in  my  busi- 
ness, my  stomach  would  digest  tacks 
merely  as  a recreation,  and  I seldom 
wake  except  under  compulsion.  This 
simple  array  of  facts  should  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  everything 
breaks  even." 


This  excu.se  gives  rise  to  pleasing  con- 
jecture. for  It  may  be  construed  In  sev- 
eral ways.  The  general  proposition  may 
first  be  stated  that  the  husband  in 
normal  condition  after  a day’s  work  does  suddenly  affronted  because  a 

not  require  attention.  He  wishes  to  be  companion  wished  him  good-night.  "I 
let  alone  until  dinner  or  even  after  din-  „ever  say  good-night.”  said  the  elder- 
_ lip  resents  expressions  of  pity,  ly  man  in  a play-acting  \mice,  I sa> 

ner.  He  re.  ei  - vmi’ll  kill  vour-  good-morning,  or  good-afternoon,  or 

"How  tired  you  look.  you  ii  Kin  youi  g,,o(j.evening;  but  never  good  night, 
self  If  vou  keep  on.”  "I  hope  they  ap-  would  he  be  appeased  until  .some- 

preciate  vour  work  at  the  office^ihcs^  ^ 

and  like  Sentences  are  not  as  balm.  | ^ were  reminded  of  the  YVest- 

the  gentlest  voice  asking  "What  sort  of  1 lamUprd.  to  whom  a stranger  stop- 
1 . 1-nn  had  darling?"  or  "well,  i ping  for  a febrifuge  at  e A.  M.  re- 

a day  hate  you  had.  “^tiing^  ! marked ; "It  appears  to  me  your  visit; 

seen  today.  ra.  ps  m^  rather  late  tonight.'  'Oh,  no! 

said  the  landlord,  "the  boys  of  San 


whom  have  you 
every  nerve. 


this 


It  is  safe  to  a-ssume  then  that 
particular  hu.sband  was  not  in  normal 
condition.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
had  met  with  an  accident  on  the  way 
home,  so  that  he  required  lotions,  plas- 
ters. poultices  or  internal  medicaments. 
We  regret  to  say.  and  we  blush  for  our 
sex.  that  he  undoubtedly  had  slopped 


Diego  generally 
hours,  stranger: 


run 

It’s 


for  forty-eight 
little  late  for 


night  before  last,  but  for  tonight!  why. 
It's  just  in  the  shank  of  the  evening! 


lustlv  find  fault  with  "expectorate"  li 
the  sense  If'  case  or  relieve  one  s mind 
As  when  Horace  Walpole,  a truly  ele- I 
gant  person,  wrote  "Sir  George  came  to 
expectorate  with  me  as  ho  called  it. 
or  as  when  Carlyle  described  Frederick  I 
the  Great  as  taking  to  verses,  "by  way 
of  expectorating  himself.” 

The  fortnight  of  opera  furnished  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Mouse  Company 
ended  last  night.  The  performances  on 
the  whole  deserved  mu<h  larger  audi- 
ences. The  two  most  admirable,  per- 
formances of  the  first  week,  those  of 
"La  Travlata"  and  "La  Boheme”  were 
shamefully  neglected;  but  "The  Magic 
Flute,”  simply  because  it  compels  the 
services  of  many  ,slngers,  packed  the 
theatre. 

Looking  Backward. 

There  were  at  least  four  performances 
of  unusual  worth;  those  of  "La  Trav- 
lata,” "La  Btyheme,”  "Don  Pasquale” 
and  "Siegfried.”  Meyerbeer’s  dull 
"Prophet”  was  revived  for  Mr.  Alvarez, 
and  Verdi’s  "Un  Ballo  in  Ma.schera,” 
alas,  was  not  given.  When  this  last  ' 
named  opera  was  produced  here,  the 
theatre  was  packed  from  top  to  bottom, 
but  the  Boston  public  is  no  longer  anx- 
ious to  hear  new  work.s,  as  Mr.  Grau 
found  out  to  his  cost.  How  many  would 
have  gone,  to  Mr.  Ellis’s  production  of 
"La  Boheme”  If  Melba  had  not  Imper- 
sonated Mlml?  For  our  opera-goers 
like  the  Magi,  follow  a star.  That 
Nordlca  was  unable  to  sing  in  "II  Tro 
valore”  was  a genuine  and  severe  di.s- 
appolntment.  An  effort  was  made  to 
persuade  the  management  to  substitute 
Miss  Smyth’s  "Der  Wald”  for  "Caval- 
lerla  Rustlcana."  but  nothing  came  o| 
It.  in  spite  of  round-robins  and  personal 
application.  The  repertory  as  a whoM 
was  varied  and  catholic,  and  there  was 
far  less  disappointment  in  this  respeo: 
than  during  former  seasons. 

False  Intonation. 

These  singers  came  to  us  at  the  end 
a long  and  trying  season.  It  is  not  sur-j 
i prising  that  some  of  them  showed  symp-^ 
j toms  of  vocal  wear  and  tear.  There  was 
an  epidemic  of  false  intonation,  nor  did 
such  singers  as  Nordlca  and  Sembrich 
escape.  Now  it  is  not  the  habit  of 
either  Nordlca  or  Sembrich  to  fall  be 
low  the  true  pitch.  I have  heard  amus- 
ing speculation  concerning  their  ages. 

I am  informed  by  a positive  person  that 
Sembrich  "must  be  nearly  00  years  old.” 
But  Sembrich  was  born  In  1858,  and  she 
made  her  debut  in  18T7  at  Athens.  Nor- 
dlca was  born  In  1859,  or  as  some  say. 
In  1857.  Consider,  for  a moment,  the 
Important  fact  that  these  sopranos 
were  exceedingly  well  taught  and  that 
they  are  of  robust  stock.  When  their 
intonation  Is  Impure,  they  are  no  doubt, 
aware  of  it.  But  human  voices  are  not 
made  of  Iron.  As  for  Alvarez,  his  false 
Intonation,  which  was  not  pronounced 
when  he  first  sang  here  under  Mr.  El- 
lis’s management.  Is  now  a confirmed 
habit,  a serious  injury  to  his  perform-r 
ance.  Music  of  the  old  Italian  school— 
mu.slc  by  Mozart— and  Donizetti  is  now 
among  the  ancients— is  pitiless  toward; 
singers  who  can  shout  bravely  against 
a roaring  orchestra  in  German  music- 
drama.  Mr.  Burgstaller  is  a most  ef- 
fective Siegfried;  but  what  would  he  do 
with  an  aria  by  Mozart,  or  rather  what 
would  he  do  to  It? 

Possible  Causes. 

False  intonation  comes,  as  a rule,, 
from  imperfect  or  erroneous  tone  pro- 
duction. There  are  slngei's  who  flat  at 
the  end  of  a phrase.  There  are  singers 
who  are  unable  to  produce  certain  tones,, 
as  soprano  upper  F sharp  and  G,  with 
security  of  pitch,  although  the  few 
tones  above  may  be  marvelously  effect- 
ive. There  are  .singers  who  apparently 
have  no  ear.  but  In  thte  opera  house 
they  are  very  few,  if  they  are  to  b«> 
found  there  at  all.  Some  writers  insist 
that  false  Intonation  is  a characteristic 
singer’s  disease  of  this  period;  but  the 
reproach  goes  back  to  the  first  treatises 
on  singing.  Tosi,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  wrote:  "One 

who  has  not  a good  ear  should  not  un- 
dertake either  to  instruct  or  to  sing;  It 
being  intolerable  to  hear  a voice  per- 
petually rise  and  fall  discordantly.  Let 
the  instructor  reflect  on  it;  for  one  that 
.sings  out  of  tune  lo.ses  all  his  other  per- 
fections. I can  truly  say  that,  except 
in  some  few  professors,  the  modern  in- 
tonation is  very  bad.”  I believe  the 
necessity  of  forcing  the  voice  in  Sud- 
an absurdly  huge  building  as  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  has  much  to  d< 


So  President  Roosevelt  holds  "expec- 
torate" as  "a  vile  word."  It  is  when  it 
is  used  bv  the  genteel  as  a prettier  or 

more  polite  word  w.n=..v  ..-i  

"ner^plre""‘''aivl''they  have  "limbs"  but ; with  the  impure  intonation  of  the  bettei 
* ’ trained  members  of  the  company.  Tht 

difference  in  the  sonorous  quality  o: 


rooms  sKoiiId  Iw'  recnj^iiizod  and  arnii'o- 
Hated  by  ,slns('rs  and  tondnetors,  as 
Steplicn  de  la  Marlolalne  pcdnted  out 
years  ago.  A singer  may  force  tone  and 
yet  be  true  to  tile  pitcli  in  tlie  Metro- 
politan. but  It  requires  tlie  niiost  oaleu- 
latien  to  readju.st  tone  for  a small.'!-  and 
mure  sonorous  theatre.  If  a conductor 
does  not  recognize  the  difference  his  o.r- 
chVstra  is  needlessly  boisterous,  as  it 
was  in  the  Boston  Theatre  during  the 
llrst  week.  Some  of  tlie  sing.'i-.s — and 
some  with  excellent  voices— sang  false 
during  the  fortnight  becaus^  they 
have  not  yet  learned  to  sing.  They  hear 
the  applause;  they  are  Hattered:  they 
persist,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  per- 
■sist  in  the  error  of  their  Vv-ays,  until 
they  will  lind  .suddenly  that  they  have 
no  control  over  an  abused  .and  rebell- 
ious organ.  Tlicn  they  will  study— when 
it  is  too  late.  ! 

The  Newcomers. 

Mr.  Hertz,  in  spite  of  his  unfortunate 
reading  of  “Die  Meistcrlngcr,”  proved 
himself  to  be  a conductor  of  the  very 
first  rank.  Mr.  Kurgstaller  was,  in- 
deed, a welcome  visitor.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  not  listen  seriously  to  the 
teachers  in  the  Bayreuth  .school.  It 
would  not  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  judge 
Mr.  Anthes  by  lii.s  pro.salo  I>ohengrin. 
Mr.  Dani  is  a type  of  the  young  Ital- 
ian lyric  tenor,  without  special  charm 
or  di.stinction. 

“Israel  in  Eg-ypt.” 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Mollenhauer.  conductor,  will  give  a 
performance  of  Handel’s  “Israel  in 
Egypt”  on  Easter  Sunday  at  7.30  P.  M. 
The  solo  singers  will  oe  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
Mrs.  Child,  Messrs.  Hamlin,  Flint  and 
Merrill.  The  last  performance  was  on 
P'eb.  3.  1895,  when  Mrs.  Lawson,  Mrs. 
Alves.  Messrs.  Thiers,  M.  W.  Whitney 
and  M.  W.  Whitney,  Jr.,  were  the  solo 
singers.  The  first  performance  of  the 
oratorio  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  w-as 
on  Feb.  13.  1859.  The  solo  singers 
were  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Harwood.  Messrs. 

■ Adams,  Powers  and  Wetherbee.  Mr. 
Dwight  wrote  of  the  reception:  “The 

.public  would  not  have  it.  Of  course. 

■it  had  a public  here,  as  wherever  an 
appreciative  interest  in  music  exists; 
but  the  great  public  which  decides  the 
■fate  of  such  enterprises,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  the  public  which  pays, 
testified  its  indifference  or  its  positive 
dislike  by  staying  aw-ay,  or  by  finding 
the  whole  thing  dull  and  wearisome; 
and  by  voicing  itself  in  newspaper  criti- 
cisms, full  of  rebuke,  contempt,  and 
ridicule.”  Selections  from  the  oratorio 
were  sung  in  1865;  but  “Israel  in  Egj-pt” 
as  a whole  was  not  given  until  May 
10.  1871.  “For  the  first  time  in  this 
country  this  colossal  oratorio  of  Handel 
was  presented  entire.  Only  fragments 
of  it  had  been  given  here  before.”  Yet 
Mr.  Dwight  wrote  of  the  performance 
in  1859:  “I.srael  at  last!  The  great 

task  * » « was  finally  essayed  in 
earnest.”  In  1871  there  was  evident  ap- 
preciation and  criticism  was  most  most 
respectful.  The  solo  singers  were  Mrs. 
Rudersdorff.  Mrs.  West.  Miss  Sterling, 
Messrs.  Cummings,  J.  F.  Winch  and 
Whitney.  The  oratorio  was  sung  by 
the  society  at  the  Peace  Jubilee  of  1872 
and  with  the  assistance  of  societies 
^rom  Salem.  Lynn  and  West  Roxbury. 
^d  with  an  orchestra  of  250.  Later 
performances:  May  20,  1877  (Miss 

Thursby,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  Adams,  J. 

F.  Winch,  Whitney);  March  28,  1880 
(Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Whit- 
ney, Mrs.  Kinsley,  Messrs.  W.  C.  Pow- 
er. J.  F.  Winch.  Whitney);  April  5. 
188,5.  (Miss  Juch,  Mi.ss  Welsh,  the  two 
Winches  and  Mr.  Vvhitney);  .April  13, 
1890  (Miss  De  Vere,  Miss  Poole,  Messrs. 
Lloyd.  Ludwig,  Whitney).  The  per- 
formance on  Easter  niglit  will  be  of 
special  interest,  for  Mr.  Mollenhau.ser 
will  u.se  Chrysander’s  version  of  the 
icore,  for  t ho  first  time,  I believe,  in 
' his  country.  The  choru.s  was  never 
■n  such  admirable  condition  as  at  pres- 
• mt,  and,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 


■ s.vmpimny  for  organ  ana  nivii.-s- 

tra,  Ko.  1 Gullmant 

I.itolff's  overturn  was  played  for  the 
fir.st  time  in  Boston,  and  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  tills  country.  Mr.  Con- 
verse’s Romance  wa^,  played  for  th<( 
fiist  time.  Guilmant’s  Symphony  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  these  con- 
certs. 

Flamboyant  Litolff. 

Liszt,  who  evidently  admired  tlie 
talent  of  Litolff,  nevertheless  character- 
I ized  it  as  flamboyant.  This  adjective  de- 
I scribed  the  man,  the  pianist,  the  com- 
poser. It  is  hard  for  us  of  today  to 
j-reallze  that  Litolff  was  once  an  indis- 
putable influence,  but  his  concertos  and 
early  overtures  found  imitators  in  the 
Byronlc  vein.  This  overture  to  “King 
Lear”  was  composed  probably  during 
j his  dark,  sad  days  in  Paris.  There  are 
traces  of  the  old  extravagant  spirit 
I which  now  seems  rather  formal  and 
antiquated,  just  as  “Lara”  is  today  a 
much  older  and  more  primitive  poem 
than  the  “.Atys”  of  Catullus  or  the  fourth 
book  of  the  “Aeneid.”  Litolff’s  Lear  struts 
across  the  stage  and  his  Cordelia  an- 
ticipated a play-actress  .something  like 
Virginia  Buchanan.  There  is  little  ro 
mance,  there  is  no  passion  in  this  music 
And  thus  again  we  learn  that  extreme 
modernity  runs  a great  risk  of  speedy 
j dissolution  and  oblivion.  I 

“Endymion’s  Narrative.” 

This  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Converse’s 
orchestral  romances.  It  was  not  sug- 
gested by  the  old  legend  nor  w-as  it  in- 
I spired  by  the  story  of  Endymion,  who 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  for  be- 
ing vanquished  at  the  Olympian  games; 
“upon  which  he  retired  into  Caria  to 
Latmos,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the 
' observations  of  the  stars,  but  chiefly  of 
the  moon,  which  gave  the  poets  an  oc- 
casion to  feign  that  he  was  beloved  by 
the  moon,  who  came  to  vi.slt  him  every 
night  as  he  lay  a.sleep  upon  the  top  of 
that  hill.”  Mr.  Conver.se  was  moved  by 
the  narrative  of  Keats’s  Endymion,  who 
leaves  the  Festival  of  Pan,  and  talks 
with  his  sister  Peona,  like  tJie  walrus 
and  the  carpenter,  of  many  things. 
There  is  no  lavish  attempt  to  follow  the 
text,  and  the  composer  sensibly  wishes 
his  Romance  to  be  judged  first  of  all 
as  music.  After  that  tne  hearer  can 
ponder  the  relationship  of  the  music 
with  the  expression  of  a mind,  bound 
by  affection  and  material  conditions, 
which  yearns  for  an  ideal  beyond  the 
common  view.  It  is  easier  to  enjoy  the 
Romance  and  to  speak  of  it  as  absolute 
music  without  esoteric  significance. 
This  Romance  is  an  advance  on  its  pre- 
decessor, “The  Festival  of  Pan”  (1900). 
The  composer  is  surer  oi  his  strength, 
his  imaginative  flight  is  higher,  his 
speech  is  more  certain  and  eloquent. 
The  music  is  sanely  modern.  There  is 


to  a clo.«b.  'Belated  planl.ti:  singers 

will  no  doubt  appear  and  wonder  at  the 
lack  of  interest  shown  in  the  precise 
degree  of  their  art.  The  concert  to  be 
given  by  Mrs.  Isidora  Martinez  on 
ihursday  evening  is  of  an  unu.sual  na- 
ture. She  will  sing  in  Spanish  a group 
of  five  songs,  which  were  written  In 
the  17th  century  and  the  flr.st  half  of 
the  ISth  century  by  Don  Antonio  Llt- 
eres,  Don  Bias  Laserna  and  Don  Pablo 
Esteve.  These  compo.ser.s  were  “bril- 
liant exponents  of  Tonadilla  writing. 
The  Tonadilla,  an  essentially  Spanish 
form  of  musical  composition,  was  orig- 
inally of  small  dimensions.  It  some- 
timoB  consisted  of  only  a few  phrases 
which  served  to  Introduce  the  main 
piece  of  the  evertl;jg.  The  ones  chosen 
by  Mrs.  Martinez  belong  to  the  later 
developments  of  this  form,  which  as- 
sume the  proportions  of  a one-act  musi- 
cal farce  and  hit  the  social  and  personal 
fads  as  well  as  the  court  intrigues  of 
the  time.”  Then  there  will  be  vocal  en- 
semble as  well  as  Instrumental  pieces. 

At  the  next  symphony  company  ’Walter 
Rabl’s  symphony  and  Richard  Strauss’s 
Burleske  in  D minor  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra will  be  played  here  for  the  first 
time.  The  often  deferred  Gabril- 
owitsch  will  at  last  appear  here 
after  his  journeys  up  and  down 
and  across  the  land. The  Han- 
del and  Haydn  chorus  will  have 
a great  opportunity  this  evening  in 
Israel  and  Egypt.”  The  choruses  are 
truly  stupendous.  Mr.  George  Hamlin 
is  always  a welcome  visitor.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Cushing  Child  was  known  here  some 
years  ago  as  a church  singer  with  an 
unusually  true  and  beautiful  alto  voice. 
She  studied  in  Paris  with  Mrs.  Richard! 
returned  to  this  country,  married,  and 
then  was  not  heard  in  public  until  a few 
months  ago. 

An  Ouida  Opera. 

Ouida  once  wrote  a simple  and  pathet- 
ic story  about  two  little  wooden  shoes 
and  the  cruel  fate  that  befell  the  wear- 
ers. Miches  Carre  and  Georges  Hart- 
mann, two  ingenious  Frenchmen,  found- 
ed a libretto  on  this  story,  and  Edmond 
Missa  put  music  to  it.  The  opera  en- 
titled “Muguette”  was  produced  suc- 
cessfully at  the  Opera-Comique  Paris 
on  March  18  Ouida’s  sto™  ^ends  wVth 
a tiagedy.  The  librettists  changed  this 
ending,  and  not  for  the  better.  In  the  r 
fourth  act  Lionel  is  in  his  studio  at 
Pans,  and  his  model  Melka,  who  is  a 
little  dearer  and  nearer  than  the  ordi- 
nary model,  is  sitting  for  him.  Lionel 
cannot  driye  away  the  little  FlemiMi 
pil  from  his  mind,  and  while  his  model 
is  betore  him  he  .paints  the  portrait  of 
Muguette.  She,  poor  thing,  has  walked 
through  snow  and  known  hunger  to 
come  to  him.  And  when  she  enters  the 
studio  with  her  old  friend  Klotl  who 
rescued  her  in  the  forest,  she  finds  the 
inodel  but  no  Lionel.  The  model  Is  a 
singularly  good  girl,  for  she  weeps  at 
Muguette’s  story  and  is  easily  per- 
suaded to  let  her  sit  for  the  portrait 
Lionel  returns.  He  begins  to  pahit'  ' 
Muguette  speaks  to  him,  and  then  there 


ulu!  iinxieiy  lo  retain  't'an-lfar 


xiic  xxiu&ii;  IS  atiiiisjy  iiiuuem.  xnere  is  speaKs  to  mm,  and  then  there 

little  or  nothing  that  seems  experl-  jis  a Joyful  meeting.  Thus  ends  the  corn- 
mental;  there  is  no  affectation  of  orlg-  I m Muguette 
Inality;  there  Is  clear  melodic  outline 


but  there  is  also  modern  feeling,  mod- 
ern expression.  Mr.  Converse  has  made 
a marked  advance  In  orchestral  ease. 
His  orchestral  speech  is  natural,  enter-  ^ 
taining,  and  at  times  it  rises  to  true 
eloquence.  The  Romance  is,  indeed,  an  j 
interesting  work,  full  of  musical  mat- 
ter, with  the  thought  of  ideals  of 
beauty,  free  from  materialism.  The  ap- 
plause that  followed  the  excellent  per- 
formance and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
composer  from  the  stage  was  much 
more  than  a courteous  compliment. 

Guilmant’s  Symphony,  Etc. 
Guilmant’s  symphony  for  organ  and 
orchestra  Is  familiar  to  many  in  Its 
sonata  form  for  organ  alone.  In  the 
symphony  Guilmant  succeeded  in  the 
di|Rcult  task  of  reconciling  organ  and 
orThestra,  chiefly  by  letting  each  in  turn 
have  the  appointed  say.  There  Is  an- 
tiphonal  use  of  the  rivals,  or  the  or- 
chestra is  so  employed  that  it  does  not 
quarrel  with  the  less  elastic  organ.  Mr. 
Goodrich  played  with  taste  and  musical 
intelligence,  and  the  Pastorale  gave  the 
audience  special  pleasure. 

Mr.  Ben  Davies  did  not  sing  “Waft 
Her,  Angels.”  He  chose  Don  Ottavio’s 
aria  and  Phoebus’s  chief  tune  from 
Goring  Thomas’s  “Esmeralda.”  It 
made  little  difference  how  he  sang  the 
...o..  latter  frothy  salon  aria,  but  “H  mio 
.Israel  in  Egypt  is  peculiarly  a choral  |tesoro”  demands  supreme  elegance  as 
'vork.  well  as  the  finest  vocal  artistry.  Mr. 

Davies  sang  this  air  in  a bluff,  hearty. 
England  - expects-every-man-to-do-his- 
duty  manner,  and  Mozart  suffered. 

Mr.  Arthur  Beresford  did  not  sing  at 
the  performance  of  Bach’s  Mass  in  B 
minor  by  the  Cecilia  on  Tuesday  night, 
although  no  announcement  was  made 
of  the  fact  and  his  name  was  on  the 
program.  This  led  at  least  one  reviewer 
to  criticise  him  by  name  and  unfavor- 
ably. Mr.  Beresford  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  grippe  and  he  was  re- 
placed on  the  subscription  night  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Townsend. 

Local  Notes. 

The  concert  sea.son  is  fast  drawine’ 


dies.  The  composer,  Missa,’ is  a nunil 
of  Massenet.  It  is  said  that  in  this 
opera  he  tries  to  imitate  Puccini  but 
he  has  not  the  dash,  the  ct.ntagii  us 
warmth  of  the  Italian.  Mr.  Imbert  as- 
sures us  that  the  temperature  of  the 
first  two  acts  doe.s  not  rise  much  above 
zero;  but  he  applauds  the  other  acts 
Mr.  Pougin  wishes  the  composer  had 
more  individuality.  Meanwhile  the  au- 
diences are  enthusiastic.  J^arie  Thiery 
(Mrs.  Luigini)  is  highly  praised  as 
Muguette. 

.Here  and  There. 

There  will  be  three  cycles  of  “The 
Ring”  at  Covent  Garden  this  season.  . 
and  see  with  what  care  the  music 
dramas  will  be  given.  Richter  will  con- 
duct; there  will  be  an  orchestra  of  100:  j 
thirty  extra  German  choristers  havel 
been  engaged;  special  secenery  has  been 
painted;  and  there  wll  be  an  attempt  at 
least  to  realize  in  a measure  Wagner’s 
impossible  stage  directions  for  the  last 
act  of  “Goetterdaemmerung.”  Ternina 
and  Lieban  have  been  secured,  and 
among  the  new  comers  will  be  Miss 
Leffler  Buckard  and  Mueller  of  Wies- 
baden, and  Mrs.  Bolska  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Seats  in  the  ballery  will  be  re- 
served at  5 shillings  each.  Perhaps, 
under  Mr.  Conried,  Wagner’s  music 
[dramas  will  be  staged  here  with  greater 
care,  nor  will  such  a disgraceful  per- 
formance as  that  of  “Die  Goetterdaera- 
merung”  a week  ago  Saturday  night  be 

permitted. Gabriel  Faure,  that  most 

fastidious  musician,  is  now  the  music 

critic  of  Figaro. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

says  of  the  proposal  to  perform  "Parsi- 
fal” in  the  United  States:  “Parsifal 
has,  of  course,  been  sacred  to  Bay- 
reuth for  years;  but  the  reasons  for  that 
isolation  have  not  lain  in  any  particular 
idea  that  was  consciously  religious.  The 
Wagner  family  would  have  been  pre- 
cisely as  anxious  to  retain  the  sole  copy- 
right of  Tristan  had  that  opera  been’ 
given  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
under  which  ‘Parsifal’  was  given  at 
Bayreuth;  one  does  not  seriously  take 


altogether  from  a spiritual  motive.  And  i 
now  comes  the  news  that  it  is  proposed 
to  give  performances  of  ‘Parsifal’  in  the , 
United  States,  alhough  we  would  not  | 
presume  to  say  how  the  law  of  copyright 
lies  exactly.  The  natural  result,  we  ^ 
hear,  has  been  to  cast  a bambshell  into 
Villa  Wahnfrled,  and  many  discussions 
are  afoot  as  to  now  the  supposed  catas-  ! 
trophe  can  be  averted.  For  our  part,  ' 

I we  cannot  say  thdt  we  view  the  proposal  ' 
with  the  slightest  disfavor.  Wc  are  de- 
voted to  ‘Parsifal’  at  the  nearest  point 
this  side  of  idolatry.  W’e  have  a pro- 
found reverence  for  its  argument  and  a 
full  admiration  for  its  poetry  and  its 
musical  beauty.  Bayreuth  Is  very  large- 
ly supported  by  the  American  contin- 
^nt,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  stay-at-home  -American  is  like- 
ly to  be  the  more  frivolous  American. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  hinted,  we 
shrewdly  suspect  that  it  is  the  ground 
n ‘lie  back  of  the 

whole  thing;  but  as  it  is  on  questions  of 
respect  and  reverence  that  the  thing  is 
usually  argued,  we  need  scarcely  do 
rnore  than  Just  touch  the  sordid  element 
of  the  affair.” 

Concerning  'Virtuosos. 

Lancelot  in  “The  Referee”  says  of  a 
pianist  well  known  here;  “Mr.  Godow.s- 
ky  has  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pair 
of  hands  that  ever  coqueted  with  the 
keyboard,  and  his  playing,  as  on  former 
occasions  was  an  astonishing  exhibi- 
tion of  digital  dexterity  controlled  by 
clear  but  cold  comprehension  of  the 
rnusic  performed.  'The  masterfulness 
ot  his  execution  could  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  practical 
knowledge  of  the  pianoforte,  but  the 

emotional  warmth,  the  element 
which  eng.ages  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience,  must  hat'e  been  felt  bv  all 
sensitive  to  subtleness.” 

An  amateur,  the  Marchioness  Paverl- 
Pontana,  lady  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
Italy,  made  her  appearance  lately  at 
Parma  as  Elsa. 

Bret  Harte  and  “Tannhaeuser.” 

Pemberton’s  “Life  of  Bret  Harte” 
contains  a letter  in  which  Harte  de- 
scribes a performance  of  “TannhaeuseU’ 
he  heard  in  Germany: 

“My  first  operatic  experience  was 
superior 

smile,  Anna,  at  this;  and  I know  how 
you  will  take  my  criticism  of  Wagner 
so  I don  t mind  saying  plainly  that 
it  was  the  most  diabollc^ly  hideous  ai?d 
i.stupldly  monotonous  performance  l 

ever  heard.  I shall  say  nothing  about 
the  orchestral  harmonies,  for  there 
wasn’t  anything  going  on  of  that  kind, 
unless  you  call  something  that  seemed 
like  a boiler  factory  at  work  in  the 
next  street,  and  the  wind  whistling 
through  the  rigging  of  a channel  steam- 
er, harmony.  But  I must  .say  one 
thing!  In  the  third  act,  I think, 
Tannhaeuser  and  two  other  minstrels 
sing  before  the  King  and  Court  to  the 
accompaniment  of  their  harps— and  the 
boiler  factory.  Each  minstrel  sang  or 
rather  declaimed  something  like  the 
multiplication  table  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  Tannhaeuser!  when  his  turn 
came,  declaimed  longer  and  more 
lugubriously  and  ponderously  and  mo- 
notonously than  the  others,  and  went 
into  nine  times  nine  are  eighty-one, 
and  ten  times  ten  are  twenty,  when 
suddenly  when  he  had  finished  they  all 
drew  their  swords  and  rushed  at  him. 

I turned  to  Gen.  Von  Rauch  and  said 
to  him  that  I didn’t  wonder  at  it.  Ah, 
said  he,  you  know  the  story,  then?  No, 
not  exactly,  I replied.  Jawhol,  said 
Von  Rauch,  the  story  is  that  these 
minstrels  are  all  singing  in  praise  of 
I Love,  but  they  are  furious  at  Tann- 
haeuser, w'no  loves  Hilda,  the  German 
Venus,  for  singing  in  the  praise  of 
Love  so  wildly,  so  warmly,  so  passion- 
ately. Then  I concluded  that  I really 
did  not  understand  Wagner.” 

Puccini’s  Press  Agent. 

I quote  from  the  Roman  correspond- 
ent of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

“The  automobile  accident  to  Maestro 
Puccini  has  spread  consternation  all 
through  Italy.  Many,  besides  sending 
messages  imperiously  demanding  an- 
swers which  have  kept  Signora  Puc- 
cini busy  from  morning  to  evening,  un- 
dertake a pilgrimage  personally  to  as- 
certain how  matters  really  stand.  As 
the  composer  and  his  family  live  in  the 
depths  of  the  country,  this  entails  en- 
tertaining these  enterprising  friends, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  has  become  a 
sore  tax.  Puccini  is  the  worst  of 
patients.  He  is  a most  active  person 
and  enthusiastic  sportsman,  so  that  to 
stay  in  bed  or  on  a sofa  for  over  a 
month  seems  like  an  eternity.  He  has 
had  a writing  apparatus  rigged  up  on 
the  bed,  on  which  he  is  busy  compos- 
ing ‘funeral  dirges,  as  he  calls  them 
himself,  but  I hear  they  are  not  so 
melancholy  as  all  that.  ‘Save  me  from 
my  friends’  is  his  continual  cry  just 
now;  ’if  they  will  let  me  alone  l will 
write  wedding  marche.s.’  hut  as  he  says 
he  is  writing  the  other  kind  I can  only 
suppose  he  has  not  been  thus  saved. 

“The  other  day  his  daughter  went 
into  his  room  and  found  him  working 
his  arms  frantically  about.  ’Oh.  papa, 
she  said,  ’don’t;  you  will  make  your 
leg  much  worse.’  ’Not  at  all,  my  dear,’ 
he  replied;  ’I  must  exercise,  and  as 
my  legs  are  not  available  I must  use 
my  arms.  Come  and  feel  my  muscle 
and  see  if  it  is  getting  .soft.’  Re- 
assured on  this  point,  he  w'ent  trap- 


r 


iiullly  to  work  on  a new  onrr.i.  In  which 
there  l.“  to  be  a s-r»g  called  The  Joya 
of  Motoring.'  " 

Puccini's  "To.sca."  by  the  way.  will 
be  product'll  at  the  f'lwra  Comique, 
Paris,  before  *he  close  of  the  season, 
and  Calve  will  Impcr.sonate  the  heroine. 


Mr.  ■Wilhelm  Heinrich. 


( The  programs  of  Mr.  Heinrich's  four 
1 recitals  at  the  Tullerles  were  extremely 
interesting  to  students  of  the  history  of 
song  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
The  first  recital  of  Ungllsh  songs  In- 
I eluded  five  melodies  before  lurn.  and 
I songs  by  Lawe.s,  Playford.  Purcell. 

■ Huinphri  ys.  Leveridge.  Carey.  Arne, 
i Baylcy.  Storaee.  Dlbden.  Daw.  Ilra- 
i ham,  Plshop.  German,  Lldgey,  Thomas, 
and  a group  hy  American  coinpo.sers. 
The  German  songs  at  the  sec9nd  wero 
by  Von  I.oufenberg.  Sachs.  Mattheslus. 
Hasler.  Albert.  Able.  Kelser.  Graun, 
Neefe.  Relcharut,  Zelter,  Scnulz,  Franz. 
Brahms,  R Strauss.  The  French  songs 
at  the  third  were  by  Dc  Coney.  Mnrot. 
dl  o,a.ssu3,  Francis  I..  Durant,  Guedron, 
Lefevre.  Louis  Xlll..  Lully.  Hameau. 
Rousseau.  Albanese,  Klgel.  Gretry.  .Me- 
hul.  And  the  Italian  school  was  equal- 
iy  well  represented.  Miss  Marguerite 
Hall.  Mr.  bYancIs  Rogers.  Mr.  Schueck- 
er.  and  Miss  Florence  Mlrlck  In  turn  as- 
sisted. 


the  wildest  opera'-boufte  Imaglnt-d  by^an 
Ingenious  Frenchi..an  than  the  serious 
proposal  of  the  president  of  the  Law 
and  Order  League  of  Greater  New  York 
that  "ladles"  who  desire  "at  all  times 
to  be  protected  from  Insult  by  all  gen- 
tlemen" should  wear  a button,  to  be 
Issued  by  the  league.  He  suggests  that 
the  league  should  be  extended  to  other 
cities,  especially  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  When  the  extension  Is 
made  the  favorite  game  here  In  all 
circles  will  be.  Button,  button,  who's 
got  the  button? 


President  Hadley  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "Arthur  R.  Pennell.  In  connection 
with  the  Burdick  murder  case,  did  not 
act  like  a typical  "Yale  man.”  How 
should  a typical  Yale  man  act  In  con- 
nection with  a murder  case? 


w e nave  received  from  an  old  and  re- 
tired clergyman  the  follow'ing  letter  of 
admirable  advice: 

Jlelrose  Highlands.  April  9,  1903. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

It  Is  related  of  Wendell  Phillips  that 
he  had  his  frock  coats  made  so  as  to 
take  effect  at  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  platform.  He  understood  the  value 
of  taste  In  dress  and  address  as  well  as 
in  utterance  of  eloquent  words.  I have 
no  suggestions  to  make  about  the  pulpit 
dress  of  my  brother  ministers,  but  I 
hear  my  younger  ministerial  friends 
often  speak  from  other  platforms,  and 
sometimes  in  a style  of  coat  that,  while 
proper  enough  for  the  street  or  house,  is 
fitted  to  lessen  the  effect  of  tlielr  plat- 
form utterances.  I refer  specially  to 
that  class  of  sack  coats  that  are  cut 
with  a shortness  sugge.stlve  of  Hanun  s 
tailor,  who  abbreviated  the  skirts  of 
David's  messengers,  as  found  in  First 
Chron.  19:1.  iVi  the  ancient  arrange- 
ment for  sacrifice,  we  find  the  command, 
in  Ex.  20:'2u— "Neither  shalt  thou  go  up 
by  steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy  nak- 
edness be  not  discovered  thereon.”  Last 
Monday  I had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  a fine  young  minister,  whose  coat 
seemed  a trlfie  short.  As  he  passed  up 
the  aisle  to  the  platform  j-ou  could  see 
the  very  place  where  the  motherly  slip- 
per may  have  on-ce  been  applied.  It  was 
covered  by  black  trousers,  but  one  was 
reminded  of  Irving's  story  of  the  "Stout 
Gentleman,"  where,  as  he  was  getting 
into  the  coach,  "the  skirts  of  a brown 
coat  parted  behind,  and  gave  me  a full 
view  of  the  broad  disk  of  a pair  of  drab 
breeches.” 

My  young  ministerial  brethren  dress 
their  necks  very  tastefully,  their  boots 
are  faultless  in  shape  and  shiny,  their 
trousers  are  duly  pressed  in  creases, 
but  we  sometimes  see  a part  of  their 
trousers  a modest,  old-fashioned  parson 
would  prefer  to  see  covered. 

The  story  Is  told  of  a western  judge 
who.  in  charging  a Jury,  said:  "Gentle- 

men of  the  jury,  in  considering  the  case 
before  you,  be  very  careful  to  avoid  the 
I greater  extreme,  and  also  you  are  to 
I avoid  the  lesser  extreme,  and  above  all 
1 be  on  your  special  guard  against  the 
middle  extreme,  and  while  you  are  try- 
ing to  avoid  Sculla,  do  not  tumble  Into 
Charlbogus.”  P.^RSON  BUMBLE. 


An  Englishman— he  prefers  to  be 
anonymous — contradicts  the  generally 
believed  statement  that  this  Is  the  era 
of  youth.  He  Insists  that  modern  Eng- 
lishmen are  not  so  old  as  their  ancestors 
were,  nor  do  they  grow  so  quickly. 
Children  must  attend  school  until  they 
are  13.  'It  Is  no  longer  possible,  as  In 
Tudor  or  Stuart  days,  for  a man  to  be 
master  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
on  making  his  debut  at  18."  The  mar- 
riage age  is  growing  later  and  later. 
The  apothecary  starts  his  business  at  a 
more  advanced  age.  "The  modern  doctor 
rarely  establishes  himself  in  practise 
before  38  or  30.”  Business  men  are  also 
older.  "Mr.  Plerpont  Morgan  did  not 
commence  his  big  operations  until  he 
was  00:  the  original  Gould  and  Vander- 
I blit  were  well  on  their  way  to  milllon- 
alredom  at  half  that  age.  The  forma- 
tion of  trusts,  the  concentration  of  busi- 
nesses into  limited  liability  companies, 
all  tend  to  subjugate  strong  individual- 
ity—that  Is  to  say,  youth— and  render 
success  more  difficult  and  therefore  later 
obtained.”  Public  men  are  not  so  young 
as-  they  used  to  be.  The  House  has 
grown  into  a middle-aged  assembly. 
The  age  of  literary  production  Is  ad- 
vancing. There  are  no  Shelleys Ao  write 
"Queen  Mab”  at  IS,  no  Byrons  ^o  wake 
famous  at  21.  "On  the  stage  and  be- 
tween linen  boards  now  we  have  mid- 
dle-aged men  as  heroes,  and  the  hero- 
ines are  women  with  very  extensive 
pasts.  • • • Superannuation  at  the 
age  of  65  is  the  modern  remedy  of  an 
Impatient  generation."  Twenty  years 
ago  we  should  have  laughed  at  such 
statements  as  preposterous.  Today— to- 
day we  commend  the  writer  as  eminent- 
ly sound. 


name  choruses  that  might”  nave  been 
out  out.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  the 
stupendous  character  of  some  of  the 
"choruses.  There  are  many  master 
strokes,  as  the  walk  of  the  basses  in 
"And  'fheir  Cry  Came  Up  Unto  God;" 
'the  beautiful  "He  Led  Them  Forth  Like 
Sheel);”  the  great  choruses,  "He  Led 
'Them  Through  the  Deep,"  "1  tVill  Sing 
Vnto  the  Lord,”  and  the  famous  ones 
of  the  plagues.  Great  effects  are  here 
‘Afteii  gained  by  simple  means;  but  In 
the  chorus  "And  In  the  Greatness  of 
'fhy  Excellency”  there  Is  a daring  sus- 
pension that  any  modem  might  envy. 

On  the  other' hand,  there  are  choruses 
that  are  commonplace,  that  mlght'have 
been  written  by  any  fugal  hack.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  Handel  pillaged 
right  and  left  for  this  work,  and  thus 
.stands  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare, 
Mollere.  Sterne  and  others  of  the  noble 
army  of  jilaglarlsts. 

The  Chorus. 

/ 

After  hearing  a performance  of  one 
of  Handel's  oratorios  one  is  tempted  to 
say  w.th  Saint-Saens  that  such  works 
t-hould  not  be  given,  for  the  question  of 
jiroper  aCc-ompanirnent  is  a balHlng  one. 
‘Whether  Franz  may  tinker  or  Chrysan- 
der  experiment  or  Costa  add  ail  manner 
of  lirass  and  pulsatile  instruments. 
■This  is  not  the  place  'for  a technical 
tliscussion  of  Handelian  accompani- 
aaent.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  accompaniment  last  evening  was 
often  thin  or  muddy.  It  was  muddy 
chiefly  because  the  organ  was  not  used 
with  discretion.  For  instance,  in  the 
chorus  of  the  plague  of  flies,  the  regis- 
tration was  so  loud  that  the  character- 
istic and  vital  violin  figures  were  hard- 
ly heard.  It  w'as  as  though  the  organ- 
ist said:  "Here  is  a powerful  instru- 

ment; let  us  show  it  off  for  what  it  is 
worth."  Time  and  time  again  the  or- 
gan covered  chorus  and  i-struments. 

V The  choral  difficulties  are  great  and 
constant.  The  mere  matter  of  physical 
endurance  is  formidable.  Chorus  after 
chorus,  and  human  lungs  are  not  of 
brass.  As  a rule,  there  w.as  an  Im- 
posing volume  of  sound,  but  in  some 
of  the  double  choruses -the  chief  theme 
was  lost  at  times  through  the  inability 

txf  tViza  cinorc>r«  to  vif»  with  thosft  sin^rinz 


we  like  to  think  of  G.  tV.  T.  in  the  sun- 
light of  Fifth  avenue  gnawing  an  orange  j 
held  firmly  with  one  hand.  Rind  and  , 
pulp  are  slowly  chewed  while  the  juice 
sijulrts  in  his  eyes  or  falls,  like  a glor>,  ^ 
on  chin,  cravat  and  coat.  [ 


"Mr.  Coatsworth  referred  to  Mr.  Pen- 
ney as  a ‘smart  Aleck'.” 

Dialect  Notes  (1S96):  "Aleck;  ‘A  smart 
Aleck',  one  who  thinks  a great  deal  of 
him-self.  N.  Y.  C.” 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  expres- 
sion of  Southwestern  and  Western 
origin.  At  Yale  in  the  seventies  it  was 
not  known  until  it  was  brought  to  that 
fount  of  learning  by  students  from  Cin- 
cinnati and  Sedalia.  They  made  a deli- 
cate distinction  between  "Aleck”  and 
"Smart  Aleck";  and  the  latter  was  a'j 
most  offensive  epithet.  They  Insisted  it  ; 
was  a corrupt  abbreviation  of  Ale.xander,  i 
the  hero  of  the  poem:  "How  great  was  ^ 
Alexander,  iia?”  A smart  Aleck  has  j 
been  decrlbed  as  one  that  answers  ques- 
tions before  he  is  asked  them;  but  this  . 
d->es  111  t give  an  adequate  Idea  of  the 
aggressively  disagreeable  type.  And 
note  that  an  ass  Is  not  necessarily 
a smart  Aleck  or  even  an  Aleck.  An 
ass  many  be  a good  fellow,  generous, 
kindly,  humane;  but  he  cannot  help 
being  an  ass.  An  Aleck  is  self-conscious, 
arrogant,  selfish,  unbearable.  And 
there  are  Alecks  and  smart  Alecks  in 
high  places.  They  write  book.s,  the> 
are  on  the  bench  as  well  as  before  it; 
they  are  in  pulpits.  Indeed.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a general  proposition  that 
the  smart  Aleck  is  prosperous. 


Surely  English  school-children  must 
be  older,  for  we  read  of  a head-master 
In  an  East  End  of  London  school  who 
was  trying  to  impress  upon  a class  in 
English  the  desirability  of  using  ef- 
fective words.  "Now  ‘impregnate,’  ” he 
said,  “is  an  excellent  word;  this  after- 
noon when  you  go  home,  if  your  mother 
does  not  give  you  enough  sugar,  say  to 
her.  'Mother,  impregnate  my  tea  with 
sugar.'  " 


Miss  Bessie  Greenwood  of  Brooklyn, 
who  has  refused  an  offer  of  $1000  from  a 
theatre  manager  to  appear  on  the  stage 
twice  a day  for  15  minutes  each  per- 
formance for  a fortnight,  "has  a range 
of  five  Gs.”  Hully  GI 
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Here  Is  a Sunday  story.  When  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  celebrated  his  birth- 
day—It  was  not  long  ago — he  was  praised 
; by  the  newspapers  for  his  good-humored 
I randor.  His  father  had  the  same 
I "faculty  of  outspokedriess.”  They  say 
I that  one  day  the  old  duke  was  at 
1 church,  "and  the  celebrant,  deferring 
I to  the  farmer's  need,  put  up  a prayer 
for  rain.  'Amen.'  said  the  duke  aloud. 
Just  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  might 
have  done.  ‘Amen;  but  I don  t think  we 
shall  have  any  until  the  wind 

changes.'  ” 


T.ent  '*i  now  over,  and  this  news 
from  Paris  is  a day  late.  A "well-known 
member  of  the  French  aristocracy” 
regulated  her  Lent  dinner  conversations 
'a'ccordlng  to  the  nuraoer  of  guests  she 
Invited.  If  there  were  twelve,  there 
was  talk  about  travel  and  literature; 
with  eight,  conversation  was  concerning 
painting,  science,  and  inventions;  sl.x 
were  expected  to  confine  themselves  to 
philosophy  and  politics;  but  four  were 
permited  to  be  sentimental. 


There  is  nothing  more  grotesque  in 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  conductor,  performed  Han- 
del's "Israel  in  Egypt"  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall  at  the  final  concert  of 
Its  eighty-eighth  season.  The  solo  sing- 
ers were  Mr.s.  Bradbury.  Mrs.  Child, 
Alessrs.  Hamlin.  Flint  and  Merrill.  Mr. 
Tucker  was  the  organist  and  Air.  De 
A'oto  the  pianist.  Mr.  Roth  was  concert 
master  of  the  orchestra. 

The  IVork. 

They  did  not  like  "Israel  in  Egypt” 
when  Handel  produced  it,  and  the  ora- 
‘torlo  was  performed  only  nine  times 
before  hl.s  death.  When  it  was  revived 
in  1756  Mrs.  Delany  frankly  wrote  a 
friend  that  the  oratorio  was  a bore  and 
she  preferred  going  to  a coffee  party 
rather  than  yawning  through  the  music. 
•35’or  some' years  in  this  city  listening  to 
the  choruses  was  considered  an  ordeal. 
The  newspapers  in  1^9  voiced  public  ^ 
dplnion,  as  Mr.  Dwight  sorrowfully  con-  ' 
fessed.  ^and  the  Boston  Journal,  when 
"Israel"  was  performed  that  year,  spoke 
of  the  audience  "cloyed  w'ith  a monoto-  ; 
nous  series  of  choruses";  it  also  said: 
"Where  an  audience  with  patience  to  j 
4it  through  so  much  blatant  vocal  . 
'music,  or  lungs  for  the  performance  of  I 
it  can  be  obtained,  we  are  ignorant.  i 
I,ast  night  the  performance  lasted 
'iiearly  two  hours  and  a half.  Had  there 
'been  more  heroic  cutting  the  work 
"would  have  gained.  Why  should  the 
recitatives  and  airs  consigned  to  the 
ajipendix  have  been  introduced?  The 
'duet  "Thou  in  Thy  Alercy"  might  have 
been  sjparqd.  and  it  would  be  easy  to 


>vu»  at  tiiiit^o 

of  the  singers  to  vie  with  those  singing 
counter  motives.  There  were  few  at- 
tempts at  nuances,  and  in  this  work 
there  is  not  so  much  opportunity,  per- 
liap.s,  for  expressive  contrasts  as  in 
other  oratorios  by  Handel. 

Still,  the  chorus  of  darkness  might 
well  have  been  sung  with  a feeling  of 
groping  and  mystery,  anu  the  pastoral 
episode.  "He  led  them  forth  like  sheep,” 
was  sung  without  due  appreciation  of 
its  tender,  peaceful  character.  On  the 
whole,  and  in  view  oSHhe  difficulties,  it 
ifijiy  be  said  that  the  choral  perform- 
a'We^  was  generally  respectable  and  oc- 
c^ionally  brilliant. 

- The  Solo  Singers. 

The  solo  singers  in  this  oratorio  have 
ai.thanklcss  task.  For  once  Handel's 
melodic  genius  slumbered.  The  solos 
iii^  ITsrael"  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion a severe  task  for  the  singer  and 
a'weariness  to  the  hearer.  The  singers 
last  night  made  a brave  endeavor.  Mr. 
George  Hamlin  bore  .away  the  honors 
l>y  his  performance  of  the  runs  in  "The 
Enemy  Said." 

Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child  has  a true 
alto  voice,  a voice  of  beautiful  quality. 
It  would  be  a pleasure  to  hear  her  in 
emotional  mu.sic,  and  in  these  days  of 
mezzo-sopranos  who  force  low  tones 
and  go  in  the  catalogue  as  altos,  such 
a voice  as  that  of  Mrs.  Child  is,  indeed. 
weleSme.  But  what  voice  or  what 
ai  listry  could  make  anything  out  of  the 
"Frc-  -blotches-and-blains"  air?  The 
basses  sang  with  some  effect  in  the 
dilficuU  interpolated  arias. 

Mr.  Merrill,  for  instance,  .showed  ex- 
cellent management  of  breath  In  "Wave 
from ' Wave  "—but  their  duet  was  tame 
and  their  statement  that  the  Lord  was 
a man  of  war  would  not  have  annoyed 
ll-.c  wildest  anti-imperialist.  Mr®.  Brad- 
1 ury  was.  as  ever,  sure  of  herself, 
TheVe  was  a large  audience,  and  there 
was  occasional  applause. 


"Character  readers  believe  that  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  as  good  an  index  of 
personal  traits  and  the  individual  des- 
tiny as  the  palm  of  rne  hand.” 

Young  men  and  women  delight  in 
testing  their  knowledge  of  palmistry  by 
examination  of  the  loved  one’s  left 
hand.  The  hand  is  held  tenderly,  not 
without  a pretty  display  of  emotion,  and 
there  is  much  soft  talk  about  the  heart- 
line and  the  life-line.  Will  It  soon  be  an 
expected  step  in  courtship  to  say  “Let 
me  look  at  the  solo  of  your  left  foot, 
and  I'll  tell  your  character”? 

The  poets  are  never  weary  of  prais- 
ing a sweetheart's  feet,  which  are  com- 
I pared  to  mice  and  smiles,  which  plant 
primroses  and  violets  wher'er  they 

tread;  , , , , 

j And  where  she  went  tlie  flowers  took  thickest 

root.  , . 

I As  she  had  sow’d  them  with  her  odorous  foot. 

I The  Padmini.  or  perfect  woman  of  the 
Hindus,  has  a little  foot  like  a lotus. 
Charles  Reade  represents  his  hero  in 
"Pul  Yourself  in  His  Place”  as  kissing  , 
the  stained  and  bruised  feet  of  Grace  I 
when  they  are  escaping  from  the  flood. 
But  in  spite  of  poets  and  novelists, 
In  spite  of  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  remark,  I 
"There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  1 
the  structure  of  the  human  foot,"  •we  - 
doubt  whether  reading  of  character  by  , 
the  foot  will  ever  become  popular  in 
parlors  and  boudoirs.  The  experienced 
Solomon  in  his  eulogy  of  the  prince  s 1 
daughter  exclaimed:  “How  beautiful 

are  thy  feet  with  shoes."  Observe,  he 
said  “with  shoes.” 


And  although  victims  of  fetlslnsm 
have  often  chosen  feet  for  their  devo- 
tion the  foot  is  always  shod,  and  the 
boot  itself  is  often  accepted  for  the 
foot. 


How  seldom  you  escape  in  these  days 
neighborly  hawking,  coughing,  or  sneez- 
ing in  street  car  or  in  theatre.  Many 
make  no  pretense  of  turning  the  face 
away,  or  covering  the  mouth  or  nose 
with  a handkerchief.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  cough  or  sneeze  directly  at  you,  de-. 
flantly.  with  an  air  of  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about?"  Thus,  as  the  in- 
spector of  police  said  of  Sophie  Arnould, , 
who  was  famously  wet-mouthed,  they 
throw  the  cream  of  their  conversation 
Into  your  face.  And  this  is  a ralcrobic 
figel 


G.  M'.  T.  writes  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post;  "While  all  the  ways  of 
eating  oranges  are  pleasant,  my  most 
favored  way  is  to  eat  the  whole  orange, 
except  (sometimes)  the  seeds.  In  this 
way  the  delicious  rind,  the  juices,  the 
pulp  combining  to  make  the  fruit,  are  all 
made  food,  easily  digested,  at  least  by 
vours  truly.” 

' Thus  does  G.  W.  T.  bare  his  stomach 
to  the  world,  as  an  Arabian  woman  her 
face  to  her  lover,  or  a poet  his  aspiring 
soul  to  the  stars.  As  a rule,  the  diges- 
tion of  others  does  not  interest  us.  but 


The  Eastern  foot  Is  singularly  prehen- 
sile; the  tailor,  said  Burton,  will  hold 
his  cloth  between  his  toes  and  pick  up 
his  needle  with  it,  whilst  the  woman 
can  knead  every  muscle  and  at  times 
catch  a mosquito  between  the  toes. 
Think  of  Magdalene  Rudolph  i.hulnb>, 
born  without  arms,  she  performed  all 
offices  with  her  feet,  with  a dexterity 
and  readiness  so  that  she  was  deserved- 
ly the  wonder  of  the  spectators.  M ith 
them  she  span  and  threaded  her  needle, 
discharged  a gun.  played  at  dice,  drank, 
combed  her  hair  and  fed  herself  and  her 
child  But  would  you.  Smith,  or  would 
vou  Ferguson,  be  easily  enamored  of 
such  a one?  A foot  is  never  so  attrac- 
tive as  when  clothed  In  tightly-diawn 
stocking  and  coquettish  slipper.  He 
that  would  strip  it  of  Its  adornrnent  to 
j display  his  empiricism  deserves  the  fate 
of  disenchantmenj. 


Dr.  Forbes  "tVinslow  laughs  at  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Chapman,  who  was  lately 
hanged  at  London,  was  Jack-the-Rip- 
oer  He  repeals  the  story  of  his  In- 
vestigations; how  he  obtained  a definite 
clue  In  1889  and  was  convinced  that  Jack 
I was  a homicidal  religious  monomaniac: 
how  the  police  declined  to  co-operate 
I with  him:  how  he  published  his  clue. 

; and  from  the  date  of  this  publication  no 
' further  crime  was  committed.  "Jack- 
the-Rlppcr  '"'as  a slightly  built,  active 
man  with  ratlier  a small  head,  delicate 
orwAimw  lltrbt  brown  httli  • 


He  boasted  of  Ills  knowb  tlgc  of  iinal- 
oniy.  Some  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  my  theory  a young  man  was  ar- 
rested for  attempted  suicide,  and  was 
pronounced  by  the  prison  doctor  as  be- 
ing insane.  He  was  removed  to  a gov- 
ernment lunatic  asylum,  wdn-re,  .so  far 
as  I luive  been  informed,  lie  now  ro- 
' mains.  At  that  time  the  terrililo  AVhltc- 
1 chaiicl  crimes  were  uppermost  in  every 
one's  mind,  and  the  asylum  authorities 
noticed  that  the  description  of  Jack- 
the-Ripper  taiilod  witli  tliis  person.  His 
• complaint  was  despondency,  followed 
by  outbursts  of  homicidal  mania.  A 
journal  at  tluu  time  stated  'Invo.sti.ga- 
tions  were  at  once  set  on  foot,  resulting 
in  the  discovery  that  the  mysterious 
1 lodger,  as  described  by  Dr.  tViuslow, 
,Iack-the-J:i.ipper  and  the  unfortunate 
^ ! Inmate  of  tlie  asylum  w'ere  one  and  tlie 
■ same  person.'  ” 

'Maid  Marian,”  a romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Henry  B.  Smith, 
music  by  Reginald  do  Koven.  was  per- 
' formed  by  the  Bostonians  last  night  at 
the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Samuel  L. 
1 IBtudley  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows; 

Maid  Marian Grace  Van  Studdiford 

Lady  Vivian Alice  Judson 

Dame  Durden Josephine  Bartlett 

Robin  Hood W.  C.  Weeden 

Little  John W.  H.  MacDonald 

Will  Scarlet H.  Chambers 

A-lan-A-Dale Olive  Moore 

Friar  Tuck G.  B.  Frothingham 

The  Sheriff H.  C.  Barnabee 

3i;y C.  Donald 

There  was  natural  curiosity  to  see  this 
BOfiuel  to  "Robin  Hood,”  and  there  was 
0.  very  large  audience.  Although  the 
opera  was  produced  la-te  in  1901,  the  per- 
formance last  night  rvas  the  first  in  Bos- 
ton. It  may  here  be  noted  that  when 
"Robin  Hood”  was  produced  in  London 
It  was  then  entitled  "Maid  Marian.” 

The  Work  Itself. 


. mediaeval  way''  Mr.  Barnabee  has 
a large  following.  Hundreds  are  honest 
in  their  belief  that  he  is  an  irreslstihlo 
humorist.  WTiy  quarrel  with  them,  or 
incur  by  so  doing  the  charge  of  railing 
at  tlie  Lord's  anointed? 

Mr.  Studley  conducted  with  authority, 
and  with  discretion  save  in  the  m.atter 
of  granting  or  rather  forcing  encores. 
Kven  when  the  applause  was  hardly 
<'ompllmentary,  the  encore  was  inevita- 
ble. Thus  was  the  performance  pro- 
longed to  an  unnece.ssarily  late  hour. 
And  thus  was  much  of  the  music  sung 
twice,  so  that  the  liearer  could  not  be 
liossibly  mistaken  as  to  its  inherent 
emptiness. 

I Taist  Sunday  night  on  our  way  from 
j Symphony  Hall,  wdiere  we  had  been 
stunned  by  choruses  from  "Israel  in 
1 Egypt”— when  will  some  local  composer 
! write  an  oratorio  “Israel  in  Boston”?— 
we  stood  on  the  back  platform  of  a 
street  car.  The  conductor  exclaimed 
suddenly  and  in  defiant  tones:  "If  he 
thinks  I'll  stop  for  his  whitsling,  he's 
mistaken.  Thinks  I am  a dog.  He  can't 
ride  on  my  car.”  We  said  nothing,  for 
we  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

Now  whistling  as  ,a  call  to  excite  at- 
tention is  not  necessarily  disagreeable. 
No  boy  resents  the  alluring  whistle  of 
one  of  his  mates.  When  he  is  older  and 
at  college  he  both  whistles  and  is 
whistled  at,  or  for.  Nor  does  the  ordi- 
nary free  and  enlightened  citizen  feel 
at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  like  saying: 
"is  thy  servant  a dog?”  Have  not 
women  listened  eagerly  for  this  amatory 
signal?  As  the  old  song  has  it,  "O 
whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you  my  lad,” 
or  words  to  that  effect,  for  we  have  no 
collection  of  ballads  of  the  heart  and 
home  at  hand. 


men  and  women  everyllmi-  tlie  door  i:i 
opened. 

And  tills  was  on  a Sunday,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  when  mankind  is  supposed  to  lie 
clean.  The  blacksmltli  in  the  old  com- 
edy WOOS  ids  Hweetlieart  by  assuring  her 
tliat  be  is  clean  on  the  Lord's  day.  Is 
the  old  practise  extinct?  Wo  well  re- 
member tlie  preparations  for  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  country  town  wliere  we  were 
ralsoii.  Saturday  night  we  were  washed, 
say  rather  scrub  jed,  sorely  against  our 
will.  Sunday  morning  all  clothes  were 
spotlessly  clean,  from  tlie  more  intimate 
to  tliose  that  were  worn  as  a vain  show. 
It  was  the  fashion  then  for  men  to  slush 
their  liair  with  grease,  scented,  adorned 
with  some  foreign  name,  but  it  was  un- 
mistakable grea.se.  We  watched  our 
father  as  he  applied  tlie  unguent.  We 
wore  at  a tender  age  a stiff,  broad,  turn- 
over collar  with  tassels,  and  were  guyed 
accordingly  by  boys  who  liad  not  been 
properly  orought  up.  We  marched  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  church,  stood 
on  a cricket  during  the  long  prayer,  and 
round  some  comfort  in  looking  across 
tlie  church  at  a sallow  and  scraggy  girl 
of  whom  we  were  violently  enamored. 
The  prayers  and  sermons  were  long,  very 
long.  The  pews  were  uncomfortable.  But 
we  were  ail  clean,  and  if  we  liad  been 
crowded  into  street  cars  there  would  not 
have  been  tliat  vile  stench  which 
charged  every  car  this  Easter. 

The  cliurch  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  sallow  and  scraggy  girl  now  weighs 
180  pounds,  we  hear,  and  is  a fine  figure 
of  a woman.  They  that  washed  and 
dressed  us  have  put  on  immortal  robes. 
The  boys  that  guyed  us  are  Aldermen  or 
lawyers  or  storekeepers.  We  are  left 
alone,  a victim  in  common  with  hun- 
dreds of  comparatively  clenn  persons, 
to  a corporation  stench. 


I should  prefer  to  discuss  "Robin 
Hood”  rather  than  its  sequel;  for  the 
former  is  a reasonably  coherent  and 
amusing  operetta  with  pretty  music.  The 
libretto  of  "Maid  Marian”  is  childish 
end  dull.  The  naivete  of  Mr.  Smith  in 
this  instance  is  incredible.  No  one  de- 
mands in  an  operetta  or  a romantic 
opera  marked  attention  to  historical, 
geographical,  meteorological,  sociologi- 
cal. or  zoological  facts.  The,  operatic 
kingdom  defies  time,  space  and  the  reali- 
ties. But  even  in  the  wildest  opera 
bouffe  there  must  be  some  sequence  of 
Ideas;  there  must  be  some  excuse,  how 
ever  grotesque,  tor  the  situation.  There 
is  such  a thing  as  logic  in  nonsense,  as 
Offenbach's  librettists  and  Gilbert  have 
clearly  and  successfully  proved.  Even 
If  there  be  only  the  most  rudimentary 

, 'skeleton  of  a plot,  the  librettist  may  be 
y ,rgiven  if  he  provides  amusing  , dia- 
logue, comic  situations,  or  anything 
with  which  comedians  can  work.  Mr. 
Smith's  libretto  is  not  only  infantile  in 
Its  serious  absurdity,  it  is  devoid  of  wit 
and  h'vimor.  The  dialogue  is  leaden;  the 
Bituations  are  contrived  after  the  artless 
manner  of  the  young  man  in  "Great  Ex- 
pectations.” 

"Hello;  here’s  a church.  Let’s  get 
married.”  Nor  does  the  music  call  for 
serious  attention.  The  best  numbers  in 
the  flrst  two  acts  are  the  quintet  and  a 
dance  trio  in  the  park  near  Hunting- 
ton’s castle.  There  are  tunes  of  an  amiable 
Jingle  and  there  are  tunes  that  are 
modeled  closely  after  populat'  ditties  of 
*.ir.  De  Koven's  early  years  and  also 
after  approved  melodies  by  Offenbach 
and  Sullivan.  In  a word,  the  music  as  a 
rule  is  without  distinction.  Now  certain 
tunes  by  Dave  Braham,  certain  tunes  in 
Mr.  Hoyt's  farces,  certain  tunes- sung 
by  eccentric  comedians  have  individual- 
ity. or  distinction.  This  quality  is  not 
found  in  the  music  of  ""’Maid  Marian.” 
There  is  little  or  nothing,  simple  or 
apjeciously  elaborate  in  this  operetta 
that  is  remembered  ten  minutes  after 
the  final  chord  has  died  away. 

I The  Performance. 

I ' Miss  Van  Studdlford  and  Mr.  Weed- 
eu  are  both  worthy  of  better  music.  The 
former  has  a telling  and  agreebale 
voice,  v/hich  she  generally  manages  -w’ith 
ekill.  and  she  sings  at  times  with  true 
brilliance.  There  are  few  if  any  in  light 
opera  to  compare  with  her,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  .she  does  not  plume  her 
W'lngs  for  a higher  operatic  liight.  Mr. 
TV'eeden  is  a virile  tenor  wiai  free  and 
effective  delivery.  Alice  Judson  was  a 
[Vivacious  Lady  Vivian,  a high  stepper 
i in  hunting  boots.  Miss  Moore  has  a 
voice  with  much  color.  As  for  Messrs. 

[ Barnabee.  MacDonald  and  Frothingham 
they  are  even  now  traditional  institu- 
tions, and  no  one  would  think  of  criti- 
cizing their  histrionic  methods  any  more 
tlian  he  would  describe  analytically  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald’s voice  still  gives  pleasure,  and  as 
for  Mr.  Barnabee,  does  he  not  still  ex- 
cite uncontrollable  latighter  in  many 
even  before  he  opens  his  mouth  or  goes 


This  conductor,  we  fear,  is  somewhat 
ashamed  of  h(S  position.  The  motor- 
man  is  a proud  and  splendid  animal. 
He  feels  the  thrill  of  his  machine.  He 
is  the  tyrant  of  the  street.  If  an  auto- 
mobilist  should  try  to  dispute  him,  he 
•would  grind  him  to  powder.  He  often 
halts  in  a long  run  merely  to  show  gal- 
lantry toward  beauty,  not  because  some 
one  is  making  semaphoric  gestures  near 
a waiting  post.  If  he  w'ere  so  inclined, 
he  would  not  Iiesitate  to  run  by  presi- 
dent and  board  of  directors,  with  a far 
away  look  on  his  face.  In  his  hands  he 
holds  the  keys  of  life  and  death.  'What 
to  him  are  whistles,  groans,  cheers, 
curses,  prayers? 

But  the  conductor  is  at  tlie  beck  and 
call  of  passengers.  He  is  expected  to 
help  small  children  and  the  infirm; 
to  be  a walking  volume  labeled;  "In- 
quire within  for  all  you  want  to 
know;”  he  must  he  ready  with  the  time- 
tables of  all  railways,  the  character  of 
all  public  buildings,  the  addresses  of 
prominent  citizens,  the  hour  of  service 
in  every  church,  etc.,  etc.  If  he  is  a 
philosopher,  he  will  smile;  but  it  is 
hard  to  be  philosophical  on  $2.25  a day, 
or  on  20  cents  an  hour.  The  philosopher 
is  not  disturbed  by  a shrill  whistle. 
He  knows  that  by  not  turning  his  head 
•and  by  keeping  his  hand  in  a grace- 
ful attitude  at  some  distance  from  the 
bell-rope  he  will  turn  the  hope  of 
tlie  whistler  into  rage  and  despair. 

The  conductor  who  was  insulted  last 
Sunday  night  spoke  of  the  ^car  as  his, 
as  though  he  were  being  driven  for  his 
pleasure.  His  the  car,  the  whole  car 
with  advertisements  pictorial,  poetical 
and  pectoral,  the  whole  car  with  its 
foul  wild-beast  smell.  The  child  is 
father  of  the  man;  and  just  as  a hoy 
refuses  to  let  some  other  boy  play 
on  the  imaginary  pirate  ship,  so  this 
conductor  would  not  on  any  condition 
allow  the  whistler  to  board  his  car. 

To  us  the  sound  of  a compelling,  im- 
perative bell  is  far  more  insolent  and 
exasperating  than  any  whistle,  whether 
it  come-  from  .lumar  being  or  from 
factory.  We  wonder  continually  at  the 
patience  of  the  maid-servant  whose  life 
is  spent  in  answering  cells.  The  college 
chapel  bell  still  haunts  us  in  eariy 
morning  dreams,  though  we  could  not 
now  construe  four  lines  of  Horace  nor 
rip  with  Euripides.  The  bell  threatens 
harsh  -words,  discharge,  if  it  he  not 
immediately  answered.  There  is  no  re- 
partee to  it;  it  admits  of  no  appeal. 
Yet  this  conductor  did  not  mind  the 
bell  except  to  mind  it. 

We  spoke  of  the  wild-beast  smell  in 
this  car.  It  was  a noisome  odor,  thick, 
dank,  pestilential.  There  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  soap  factory,  the  charnel 
house  and  the  rock  goat.  Never  have 
the  cars  of  this  city  smelt  so  horribly  as 
this  winter.  The  new  vestibule  cars  are 
deliberately  contrived  for  the  storage  of 
foul  odors;  and  the  man  standing  on  the 
platform  cannot  now  escape  tlie  whiffs 
that  come  from  unclean  and  diseased 


If  you  are  of  a nervous  temperament, 
keep  away  from  auctions  and  let  some- 
one bid  for  you  on  commission.  Mr.  H. 
Willett  tells  this  story  about  Bernard- 
ino Luinl’s  "The  Lord  of  the  Vine- 
yard:” "An  intending  purchaser  went 
to  Christie’s  prepared  to  pay  £50  for 
this  picture,  but  because  another  work 
fetched  over  £2000  he  -went  away  de- 
terred by  the  high  price,  and  this  one 
was  knocked  down  to  my  agent  for  10 
shillings  and  sixpence.”  , 

Some  months  ago  we  described  a de-  j 
llghtfvti  dining  club,  limited,  at  which 
no  words  were  spoken,  but  there  -W'as 
good  fellowship,  there  was  even  joviali- 
ty, in  dumb  show.  Now  we  learn  that  a 
club  has  been  established  in  Paris,  a 
club  that  is  named  the  Silent  Club.  Its 
members  are  all  deal  and  dumb.  There 
are  no  proceedings  viva  voce,  and  if 
loose  stories  are  told  in  the  parlor  they 
do  not  pollute  the  air,  they  soil  only 
the  teller's  fingers.  The  waiters  are  all 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment on  tlie  ordinary  dumb  waiter.  By 
an  ironical  stroke  the  club  house  is  es-  ' 
tablishcd  in  the  Montparnasse  quarter. 
There  are  so  many  noisy  persona  on  i 
Mount  Parnassus  who  burst  out  in  son- 
nets, odes,  ballades  and  other  metrical 
atrocities,  that  the  presence  of  dumb 
persons  on  the  sacred  hill  is  a relief.  ! 
As  some  one  sang  or  should  have  sung: 
"Sweet  are  the  songs  that  are  sung, 
but  the  unsung  songs  ai'e  sweeter.” 

We  quoted  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  on  , 
Monday  as  saying  that  Jack-the-Ripper  | 
is  now  in  a lunatic  asylum.  lie  is  cock-  | 
sure  of  it,  and  he  smiles  disdainfully  at 
the  idea  tliat  Mr.  Chapman,  who  was 
hanged  the  other  day  in  London,  was 
Jack  of  bloody  memory,  the  passionate 
collector.  Now  comes  Mr.  George  R. 
Sims,  and  lie  is  surprised  that  anyone 
could  make  the  mistake  of  identifying 
Jack  with  Mr.  Chapman.  "Jack  was  a 
homicidal  maniac.”  Here  he  agrees  with  i 
Dr.  Winslow.  "Each  crime  that  he  com-  I 
mitted  was  marked  with  greater  feroc- 
ity during  the  progress  of  his  Insanity. 
How  could  a man  in  the  mental  con- 
dition of  Jack  have  suddenly  settled 
do-wn  into  a cool,  calculating  poisoner?”  j 
Mr.  Sims  knows  who  the  Ripper  was.  i 
He.  too,  is  cock-sure.  "Jack-the-Ripper  I 
committed  suicide  after  his  last  murder! 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  at  I 
Scotland  Y’ard  who  Jack  was,  and  the  • 
reasons  for  the  police  conclusions  were 
given  in  the  report  to  the  Home  Office,  ; 
which  was  considered  by  the  authori- 
ties to  be  final  and  conclusive.  * « * 
The  genuine  Jack  was  a doctor.  His 
body  was  found  in  the  Thames  on  Dec. 
31,  1888.” 

We  wisli  that  Mr.  Sims  would  write 
a Life  of  Jack-the-Ripper.  It  should 
liave  an  introductory  essay  by  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis,  or  by  Dr.  Krafft-Ebing, 
and  it  should  he  illustrated  with  cuts. 

It  is  said  that  the  Parisian  newspaper 
men  behaved  nobly  in  their  treatment 


of  Sir  jtiecior  luaoaonaid  and  his  aad 
end.  "Soldiers  themselves  from  twenty 
to  twenty-three,  the  career  of  the  man 
fascinated  them.  The  accusations  against 
him  tliey  discarded  witli  the  contempt 
with  which  accusations  are  dismissed  in 
France.  His  career  was  traced  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  men  who  knew  what  It 
all  meant  and  what  he  had  done.  He 
was  treated  as  a hero  whose  name  would 
go  down  to  history,  and  whose  bravery 
was  a model  to  the  soldier  of  France.” 

This  is  all  very  well.  We  believe  that 
Sir  Hector  was  a much  abused  man  and 
wo  are  gla.d  to  learn  that  our  Parisian 
brethren  did  not  act  the  part  of  the 
hyena.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  France  a military  man 
can  do  no  wrong.  The  lionor  of  the 
army  mu.st  be  preserved  though  a Drey- 
fus be  tortured  and  ruined.  We  notice 
a tendency  in  tiiis  country  to  put  mili- 
tary honor  above  all  other  kinds  of 
honor,  but  the  horse-sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  large  may  be  trusted  to 
laugh  down  such  a preposterous  idea. 
An  officer  is  a human  being  in  spite  of 
ills  uniform.  Even  the  members  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany are  human,  very  human.  Though 
warfare  is  their  trade,  and  they  toast 
a glorious  deatlt  at  tlieir  banquets,  they 
respect  the  rights  of  otUe.%  and  in  many 
ways  are  highly  estimable.  God-fearing 
persons. 

Francois  Lanny,  tlie  play-actor,  died  j 
a strange  death.  He  was  to  create  a' 
part  in  Anatole  France's  “Crainque- 
bille,”  -which  was  produced  at  the  Ren- 
aissance, Paris,  the  25i.h  of  last  month. 
He  did  not  appear  at  a rehearsal,  and 
the  stage  manager  went  to  his  lodging. 
No  one  answered,  and  finally  a forcible 
entrance  -was  made.  Lanny  sat  dead 
in  his  chair,  with  eyes  wide  open,  with 
the  manuscript  of  his  part  in  his  hand, 
and  with  a smile  on  his  face.  This 
smile  must  have  been  a relief  to  the 
playwright.  It  showed  that  Lanny  was 
pleased  with  his  part. 

When  Maeterlinck's  “Monna  Vanna” 
was  first  produced,  there  was  a cry:  "It 
will  not  draw;  the  piece  does  not  act.” 
We  note  the  fact  that  the  play  reached 
its  100th  performance  at  the  Deutsches 
Theatre.  Berlin,  late  in  March.  “Its 
popularity  is  not  yet  diminished,  and 
even  on  the  abnormally  warm  evenings 
we  have  been  having  the  theatre  was 
well  filled,”  writes  a Berlin  correspond- 
ent. 

The  Era  (London)  is,  indeed,  a con- 
servative journal.  It  criticizes  gravely 
Puccini's  “Tosca"  as  "a  new  opera,” 
and,  of  course,  entitles  it  "La  Tosca.” 

King  Edward  is  indeed  himself  again. 
He  sends  word  ahead  of  his  visit  to 
Paris  that  he  should  be  most  happy  to 
meet  the  leading  French  actors  and 
actresses  at  a gala  performance.  When 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales  he  was  happy 
to  meet  Parisian  actresses  at  a gala  or 
ordinary  performance,  or  behind  the 
scenes,  or  in  any  old  place.  Mightj' 
rulers  have  often  been  interested  in  the 
elevation  of  the  stage,  as  Lola  Montez.  I 
Hortense  Schneider,  the  soprano  Ambre, 
Cleo  de  Merode  and  others  knew  or 
know., 

C.  S.  writes:  ”1  saw  in  a newspaper 

yeste'fiday  an  allusion  to  ‘the  so-called 
Mad  ;fljullah.’  Can  you  tell  me  why  tlie 
Mulisch  is  called  mad?” 

This  particular  Mad  Mullah  is  not  the 
original,  simon-pure  article.  This  Mo- 
hammedan who  has  assumed  authority 
in  Somaliland  is  called  the  M.  M.  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  term  has 
become  a catcli  one  for  any  Moham- 
medan leader  who  founds  his  authority 
over  the  crowd  on  religious  teaching. 
The  original  Mad  Mullah  -was  the  fa- 
natical Bonerwal,  who  tried  to  usurp 
the  place  of  our  deeply  lamented  friend, 
the  Ahkund  of  Swat.  It  was  he  that 
was  responsible  for  the  troubles  on  the 
Indian  frontier.  Army  and  Navy  said 
of  him:  “If  this  progressive  Bonerwal 

was  mad,  there  W'as  considerable  method 
in  his  madness,  and  few  in  this  coun- 
try (England)  realize  how  nearly  he 
scored  a success  in  his  attack  on  the 
Malakand  post,  a success  which  would 
have  been  far-reaching  in  its  effect  on 
far-off  Kabul.” 

|L/1SI  NIGHT’S  CONCERT  ! 

OF  mmmi  clubi 

The  Orchestral  Club  gave  the  second 
and  last  concert  of  its  fourth  season 
last  niglit  in  Chickering  Hail.  Mr. 
Longy  conducted.  There  was  a large 
and  applausive  audience.  The  oroe-i-i m 


wax  as  follows: 

Overlure,  “Le  rol  d’ys" T>alo  || 

Nocturne  from  "I^a  Navarralse  ". . . ii 
Alassenet  j | 

Zorahayila  Svendsen  ' j 

Alletrro  and  Adagio  for  violin Bruch  : t 

Kuneral  march.  "Hamlet” Berlioz;) 

Kapuna  Chabrler 

The  pieces  by  Lalo  and  Svendsen  are 
familiar,  and  the  Nocturne  of  Massenet 
was  llrst  he;ird  at  the  memorable  per- 
formance of  the  opera  in  Mechanics' 
Building.  C'habrler’a  Espana.  a superb  I 
example  of  lire,  rhythm  and  dazzling  | 
brilliance,  has  also  been  played  here, 
but  it  should  bo  heard  at  least  once  a 
year. 

Berlioz's  Funeral  March. 

Bi  rlloz  wrote  In  1S18  a singular  funeral 
march  for  the  last  act  of  "Hamlet."  It 
was  suggested  by  the  speech  of  l-’ortin- 
bras  ill  honor  of  Hamlet,  the  soldier,  not 
the  doubting.  Irresolute  philosopher. 
The  Idea  is  of  a march,  while  behind 
the  scene  the  body  of  the  prince  is 
borne.  The  lamentation  of  the  crowd  Is 
heard— for  voices  sing  ".\hl"  most  dis- 
mally: drums  beat,  and  there  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  commotion  of  a people. 

And  all  the  time  the  wild  dirge  is 
played  by  the  orchestra.  Berlioz  direct- 
ed that  a cannon  should  be  fired  at  the 
end,  and  I have  heard  this  effect  at  a 
performance  in  Paris.  The  march  is 
seldom  played,  but  last  night  it  was  the 
feature  of  the  concert  by  its  high  flight 
of  orchestral  as  well  as  poetic  imagina- 
tion. 

The  Performance. 

The  performance,  as  a whole,  was  by 
far  the  best  that  this  society  has  yet 
given.  It  was  the  best  in  ajiproach  to 
technical  perfection  and  in  the  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  by  the  play- 
ers of  the  composers’  Intentions.  This 
result  was  of  course  due  in  great 
measure  to  Jlr.  I.ongy.  whose  rare  abil- 
ities as  a conductor  are  by  this  time  so 
well  known  to  concert  goers  and  recog- 
nized so  thoroughly  by  all  musicians 
and  by  those  who  are  truly  musical  that 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  insist  on  this 
point. 

But  the  amateur  players  themselves 
showed  greater  technical  skill,  more 
marked  elasticity  and  authority.  Never 
in  this  city  have  I heard  Lalo’s  fine 
overture  given  with  such  flaming  spirit 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  atten- 
tion to  the  detail.  The  growth  of  the 
players  in  delicacy  was  shown  both  in 
the  nocturne  and  in  Svend.sen’s  pretty 
symphonic  poem,  and  the  performance 
of  "Espanfi”  was  irresistible  in  its 
pre.sentatlon  of  color  and  rhythm,  in  its 
general  m.'id  spirit,  although,  as  was  in 
evitable  under  the  circumstance,  the 
orchestral  technic  occasionally  was  not 
faultless. 

The  society  and  Mr.  Longy  are  to  be 
congratulated  warmly.  Miss  Strasser 
played  the  allegro  moderato  and  adagio 
from  Bruch's  familiar  concerto.  She 
displayed  a warm,  rich  tone,  musical 
sentiment,  and  no  mean  mechanical  pro- 
ficiency. 

Thus  ended  the  fourth  season  of  a 
society  that  has  already  done  much  for 
musical  knowledge  and  taste  in  Boston. 
Its  record  is  an  honorable  one.  and  of 
this  record  I shall  speak  next  Sunday. 

Ilapfiy  are  they  who  live  In  the  dream  of  , 
their  own  existence  and  see  all  things  in  tlie  [ 
llglit  of  their  own  minds;  who  walk  hy  fultU  I 
and  hope,  not  hy  knowledge:  to  whom  the 
gnldlng-star  of  their  .vouth  still  shines  from  , 
nfar,  and  Into  whom  the  si)lrit  of  the  world  j 
Ims  not  entered!  The.v  have  not  been  hurt  j 
by  the  iirehera."  nor  has  the  Iron  entered  their 
souls.  They  live  In  the  midst  of  arrows,  anil 
of  death,  unconscious  of  harm.  The  evil  thing 
comes  not  nigh  them.  The  shafts  of  ridleulel 
pass  unheeded  hy,  and  malice  loses  Its  sting.- 
The  yoke  of  life  Is  to  them  light  and  support- 
able. The  world  has  no  hold  on  them.  They 
are  In  It.  not  of  It;  and  a dream  and  a glory! 
Is  ever  aliout  them. 

A New  'i'ork  photographer  stood  up| 
ill  a car  of  an  elevated  train  and  swat- 
ted a builder  In  Hie  face.  When  he  was 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  he  thus 
defended  himself:  ‘'1’es,  I struck  him. 

Judge.  An.v  gentleman  would  have  done 
the  same  thing.  He  was  making  goo- 
goo  eyes  at  a lady  passenger,  and  I did 
not  propose  to  let  a man  Insult  a woman 
who  Iiappened  to  be  without  a male 
escort.  I saw  him  ogling  a lady  who 
sat  In  a cross  seat  some  distance  away. 
He  chirped  to  her  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion. He  acted  like  one  of  those  ma.sh-, 
ers  you  read  about."  When  the  builder 
had  a chance  to  explain,  he  remarked 
; that  the  said  ‘'lady  passenger"  was  his 
I wife,  and  he  had  been  trying  to  call 
i her  attention  to  one  of  the  pictures  in 
. the  car. 

I We  are  not  concerned  with  the  fate  of 
I photographer  or  builder  before  the 
magistrate.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
i ever,  that  the  photographer  should  be  a 
i judge  of  expression,  and  he  may  have 
I seen  in  the  builder’s  face  something 


Parisian  courts  have  decided  that 
which  easily  escaped  the  notice  of  mate-  pigsing  in  theatres  and  concert  halls, 
riallstlc  fellow  passengers.  The  question  it  arise  from  tlie  soul’s  agony"and 

Is.  H.as  a husband  a rlglit  to  ogle  his  not  from  premeditation  is  as  legitimate 
wife  ill  public?  as  applause. 

Both  Dean  Swift  and  diaries  l.amb  'Hi  I ^ ^ 

have  protested  against  a display  of  un- 
due affection  on  the  part  of  the  married 
In  the  presence  of  others,  and  we  do 
not  purpose  to  dilute  their  strong  re- 
proaches. Problems  have  arisen  since  . Mrs.  Isidora  Martinez,  soprano,  as- 
Ihelr  day  that  may  be  pertinently  dls-  sisted  by  Mrs.  Sawyer,  alto;  Mrs.  dal 
cussed;  For  Instance,  the  proper  treat-  Castillo,  pianist;  Mr.  MacKenzie,  tenor; 
ment  of  a wife  by  a husband  in  a street  Mr.  Morawskl.  bass;  Miss  Gorham,  ac- 

companlst;  and  Mr.  Poole,  organist. 

gave  a concert  of  old  and  modern  Span- 

lie  should  behave  with  the  forbearance!  jj,|j  niusic  last  evening  In  Stelnert  Hall, 
and  consideration  that  the  strong  shouldj  There  was  a small  audience.  Miss  Re- 
ever  show  toward  the  weak,  and  though  ppcea  R.  Joslin,  the  president  of  the 
his  wife  he  corn-fed  and  red-necked,  Ca.stllian  Club,  made  an  Introductory 
for  the  sake  of  argument  she  is  al-  address,  in  which  she  spoke  of  the 
ways  tlic  weakci.  tl.o  frail  and  cling-  character  of  ancient  forms  of  Spanish 
Ing  ivy.  If  the  car  is  crowded,  he  muaic  and  also  of  the  composers  repre- 


should  at  least  secure  for  her  a mi-  ggnted 
croblc  strap.  If  he  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  sit  beside  her  he  should  occasional- 
ly speak  to  her,  and  not  read  dogged- 
ly a newspaper.  When  he  pays  her 
fare,  he  should  not  do  it  with  a sigh, 
nor  is  it  in  good  taste  for  him  to  give 
her  a quarter  and  say  in  a clear,  bell-llKe 
voice,  “Will  that  be  enough,  dearest?" 

We  like  to  see  a husband  behaving  him- 
self toward  his  spouse  as  though  she 
were  not  his  wife,  as  though  he  were 
bent  on  making  an  impression  by  nls 
delicate  courtesy,  his  amusing  conver- 
sation ornamented  now  and  then  by  a 
flower  of  sentiment.  At  the  same  time. 


The  Purpose. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Mrs.  Martinez 
to  arrange  a program  which  should  in- 
clude specimens  of  .Spanish  vocal  music 
from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
twentieth,  and  show  that  the  music  of 
that  country  1s  something  more  than 
ditties  sung  tb  bolero  or  seguidilla  or 
other  dance  rhythms  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  castanets,  the  plunk- 
plunk  of  guitars  and  mandolins,  and 
dashing  brunettes  in  short  skirts 
vibrant  and  twisting  in  a comic  opera 
atmosphere.  Students  of  church  music 


if  he  and  she  be  separated,  if  she  be  admired  the  solemn 

hanging  from  a strap  and  lurching  now  grandeur  of  the  motets 

and  then  agc-iinst  a lat  man  fixed  se-  Spanish  composers.  wheth- 

curely  in  his  seat,  the  husband  should  Morales  and  Vittoria.  they 

not  signal  her  by  frown  or  smile.  Ah  worked  peace- 

these  domestic  signals,  now  of  joy  and 
now  of  distress!  Mrs.  Johnson  is  chat- 
tering with  the  hostess  and  recks  not 


fully  in  home  cloisters.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tinez chose  necessarily  songs  for  solo 
, , ...  , . voice,  and  quartets  that  are  of  a secu- 

of  time  or  space,  although  the  hour  is  quasi-religious  nature.  The 

late  and  the  last  car  is  nearing  the / J i,. 


composers  represented  were  Don  Al- 
fonso the  Wise  (1350),  NavaiTo,  I.iteres, 
, ......  , de  Navas,  correa,  Laserna,  Esteve, 

string.  His  mouth  twists  and  tw.tches.^^^^^^_^j^.^^_  Caballero,  Zubi- 


house.  Mr.  Johnson’s  eyeorows  are 
raised  and  lowered  as  by  some  pulled 


Even  his  nose  is  eloquent  in  appeal. 
Mrs.  Johnson  looks  at  him  as  though  he 
were  the  victim  of  some  cruel  nervous 
disease.  Then  there  is  a wild  dash  to 
the  car  track,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  pants: 
"Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  it  was  time 
for  us  to  go?” 


Has  not  a man  a right  to  flirt  with  his 
own  wife?  Mr.  George  Glssing  has,  or 

had.  a theory,  which  he  exploited  in  one  i i 

. ,1.  , . 1 „™oii  disguised,  as  though  a pianist  should 

of  his  novels  that  reek  with  the  smell  “ . . , _ _ 


aurre,  Salas;  and  she  herself  put  music 
to  "El  Jaleo  del  Contrabandlsta,"  which 
was  Englished  in  verse  by  Longfellow. 
Furthermore,  there  were  examples  of 
Don  Teobaldo  Power’s  piano  music, 
ii-hich  were  played  by  Mrs.  del  Castillo. 
The  piano  pieces  chosen  do  not  put 
the  composer  in  a favorable  light. 
They  are  a curious  mixture  of  salon 
waddle  and  Chopin  vulgarly  and  thinly 


of  fried  fish,  a theory  to  this  effect: 
That  it  husband  and  wife  should  have 
separate  lodgings  and  not  in  the  same 
street,  that  if  they  should  meet  only  by 
appointment,  and  not  be  exposed  to  the 
daily  attrition  of  grinding  routine,  that 
If  he  should  send  up  his  card  or  if  she 
should  occasionally  invite  him  to  din- 
ner. that  marriage  would  be  a happy 
one.  We  remember  a novel  by  some 


lear  in  a grotesque  nightmare  passages 
jf  Chopin  burlesqued  yet  unmistakable. 

The  Vocal  Music. 

The  selections  from  Breton’s  "Les 
.Amantes  de  Toruel"  and  Zubiaurre’s 
'Don  Fernando"  are  without  national 
'haracter  and  like  the  arias  of  any 
;hlrd-rate  Italian  opera-maker  of  the 
;arly  years  of  ’ the  19th  century.  The 
ingenious  Frenchman  in  which  a young  Komance  of  Caballero  (ISGO),  sung  by 
couple  made  a romantic  wedding  jour-  Mrs.  Martinez,  has  character,  but  as 
ney.  They  registered  at  an  inn.  not  as  t rule  the  older  the  music,  the  more 
man  and  wife,  but  as  Mrs.  X.  and  Mr.  tntoresting  it  was.  Thus  the  "Christmas 
Y The  husband  would  crawl  along  a by  Don  Alfonzo,  restored  by  Mrs. 

; gutter  to  call  on  his  wife.  If  the  inn-  Martinez  and  sung  hy  Mrs.  Sawyer,  is, 
I keeper  protested  at  the  scandal,  he  indeed,  beautiful.  Tlie  Cuatros  by  Na- 
bowed  at  the  production  of  the  marriage  varro  and  Corea,  though  old  and  writ- 
I certificate.  And  In  a hundred  ways  ro-  modes  that  are  now  foreign  to 

mance  was  preserved  till  the  end  of  the  ears  accustomed  to  modern  tonalities, 
long  journey.  There  is  something  In  have  a decided  national  character,  and 
this,  just  as  there  is  in  a husband  that  | *ii  the  occasional  suggestion  of  dance 
never  falls  In  love  with  hts  wife  until  rhythm  would  not  be  mistaken  for  raad- 
he  Is  assured  by  the  devotion  of  other  rigals  of  Italian  or  English  origin.  There 


men  that  she  Is  really  desirable. 


But  a husband  should  not  make  "goo 
goo”  or  butter-eyes  even  at  his  wife. 

He  Is  then  a ridiculous  object  to  others, 
and  no  woman  wortii  wooing  enjoys 
such  public  1 demonstration.  We  are 
inclined  t^  side  with  the  photographer, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
builder’s  wife  that  night  dreamed  about  commented  on  tlie  'Vanderbilt  wedding. 


was  much  that  interested  the  hearer  in 
this  old  music;  and  there  was  also  not 
a little  In  the  program  as  a whole 
that  was  boresome.  The  piano  pieces 
might  have  been  easily  spared,  and 
even  then  the  program  would  have  been 
too  long. 

A correspondent  asks  why  we  have  not 


him.  Possibly  by  this  time  he  has  taken 
her  photograph— at  a reduced  price  by 
the  dozen. 


In  our  younger  days  we  read  the  New 
York  Ledger  with  a stealthy  joy.  The 
weekly  was  forbidden  and  garret  fruit. 
Never  shall  we  forget  our  enjoyment  of 
"The  Hidden  Hand”  and  "The  Gun- 
maker  of  Moscow."  What  are  colonial 
or  problem  novels  of  today  in  compari- 
son. Idle  words,  dead  leaves,  dust  and 
ashes. 

When  Artemus  Wai‘d  returned  to 
Baldinsville  he  was  welcomed  by  his 
children.  "My  only  daughter  threw  her- 
self onto  my  boosum,  and  said.  'It  is  me. 
fayther!  I thank  the  gods!’  She  reads 
the  New  York  Ledger.  'Tip  us  yer 
bunch  of  fives,  old  faker!’  said  Artemus, 
Jr.  He  reads  the  New  York  Clipper." 

And  now  the  Ledger,  after  a sad 
change  to  montlily  form,  has  joined  the 
majority.  Hail  and  farewell! 


We  have  been  silent  because  we  thought  | 
the  published  reports  showed  clearly  the 
amazing  vulgamy  of  some  persons  who 
are  uneasily  rich. 

Yet  we  were  interested  in  the  fact  tliat 
the  liride  and  groom  ate  a luncheon  on 
Tuesday  "In  which  chicken  was  the 
prominent  feature."  For  chicken  Is  rec- 
ommended by  the  ancients  as  a light 
and  wholesome  meat.  Beef,  pork,  goat. 
I'ed  deer,  hare,  conies  are  hard  of  di- 
gestion. and  breed  rheumatism  and  mel- 
ancholy, and  mutton  is  the  worst  of  all. 
Chicken,  when  It  Is  not  hen,  is  the  food 
of  love.  We  are  also  pleased  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
tliat  plain  lemonade  was  served,  and  not 
lemonade  with  a stick  of  Hollands  or 
Plymouth  gin.  Yet  we  notice  with  sur- 
pri.se  that  eryngoes  and  stewed  prunes  ' 
were  not  on  the  bill  of  fare.  I 


I'ead  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
thus  improved  their  minds. 

The  emerald  "predominated  among 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt’s  wedding  jewels." 
This  predominance  Is  appropriately  sym- 
bolical. for  the  emerald  Increases  riches. 
“Them  that  has,  gits."  If  the  stone  be 
hung  about  the  neck,  it  "helpeth  also 
against  all  phantasies  and  japes  of 
fiends  and  ceaseth  tempest."  Tempest 
here  includes,  no  doubt,  all  domestic 
storms.  As  an  old  writer  remarks; 
"The  emerald  if  put,  in  drink  Is  suitable 
for  deadly  venoms,  and  for  venemous 
bites  and  punctures  of  stings.  If  it  be,  , 
worn,  it  Increases  .substance,  causes  per- 
suasiveness in  all  business;  makes  men 
cheerful  of  body  and  speech;  makes  the 
memory  good,  and  if  it  be  carried  under 
the  tongue,  the  hearer  will  straightway 
prophesy.” 

The  latest  plaintiff  in  a breach-of- 
prolmse  suit  Is  "a  beautiful  j’oung 
woman.”  The  plaintiff  in  such  suits  Is 
almost  always  beautiful;  otherwise  she 
I would  have  no  occasion  to  bring  suit. 

How  the  Carlyles  were  misunderstood! 

I Their  knagging  words  and  verbal  ex- 
plosions, U now  appears,  were  only  "ex- 
, aggeratlun  of  speech”.  Each  was  ad- 
dieted  to  irony.  The  trouble  with  house- 
j hold  and  subtle  irony  is  that  it  is  not 
] appreciated  by  a matter-of-fact  third 
1 person. 

The  cunning  of  the  New  York  police 
surpasses  that  of  VIdocq,  Gaborlau's 
hero,  Poe’s  friend.  Old  Sleuth,  or  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  Take  this  ghastly  barrel 
case.  "Cigars  exactly  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  pockets  of  the  murdered 
man  were  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
two  ot  the  arrested  men."  This  fact  is 
indeed  inculpatory.  tVe  know  several  . 
men  tvlio  smoke  by  preference  the  cigar 
known  ns  the  Mora  Breva,  so  called  be- 
cause the  tobacco  is  strong  and  the 
smoker’s  life  is  short.  Now  if  one  of 
3Ur  friends  should  be  murdered— not  for  ^ 
smoking  this  particular  cigar  in  the 
presence  ot  others— but  from  vengeance  | 
or  caprice,  and  we  should  be  arrested  |, 
because  wo  were  with  him  a day  or 
two  before,  a Mom  Breva  would  be 
found  in  our  upper  left-hand  waistcoat 
pocket— in  smokable  condition,  we  hope. 

Old  Chimes  is  not  at  all  vexed  by  the 
weather.  He  was  again  in  his  accus- 
tomed seat  at  the  Porphyry  and  heard 
i grumbler  complaining  of  the  way  the 
rain  “came  down.”  "Yes,"  said  Old 
Chimes,  "but  suppose  that  tlje  rain,  in- 
stead of  coming  down,  came  up.  rose  in 
sheets  from  the  ground.  Then  we  should 
all  bo  obliged  to  wear  leg-umbrellas. 
Think  of  lovely  woman  thus  grotesque- 
ly weaponed  against  the  storm.  A pain- 
ful thought!  Although  a gallant  man 
would  surely  offer  to  assist  her  in  pro- 
viding protection  If  the  rain  came  sud- 
denly.” 

Thus  is  Old  Chimes  cheerful,  opti- 
mistic. in  .spite  of  rheumatic  .twinges, 
ivViicli  forViil  liim  tlie  free  use  of  alcohol 
I In  its  various  enticing  form.s. 

I Some'  one  wrote  the  other  day  that 
i the  title  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker"  was 
‘ distasteful  to  the  general.  No  doubt 
I nick-names  are  sometimes  derogatory, 

I and  Bi.shop  ’U'iiberforce  did  not  probably 
enjoy  being  called  "Soapy  Sam,”  al- 
though the  army  officer  now  living  who 
is  known  familiarly  as  "ilell-Roaring 
Jake"  may  rejoice  in  ihi.s  publication 
of  his  strenuousness  to  the  world  at 
large.  Boys,  though  cruel,  are  often 
unerring  in  their  judgment  as  expressed 
by  the  be.stowal  of  a nick-name.  And 
these  names  stick  through  life,  no  mat- 
ter how  estimable  or  successful  the 
men  may  be.  AVe  know  a highly  re- 
spectable citizen  who  Is  still  called 
“Guffens"  by  his  former  classmates, 
because  his  feet  are  of  the  brand  de- 
scribed as  beetle-crushers,  monitors, 
cigar-boxes.  AVe  know  another  who  will 
always  be  “Lunky,”  although  he  oc- 
cupies positions  of  trust  and  dignity. 
AVe  know  a woman,  now  ot  splendid 
beauty,  who  was  In  school  dubbed 
"Snag-toothed  Sally." 


Nor  are  we  left  ignorant  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  bride  and  groom  ! 
spent  that  outwardly  dismal  day.  They  I 


Mr.  Charles  AV.  Bardsley  drew  up  a 
category  of  nicknames.  He  made  these 
divisions;  Physical  and  External  Pe- 
culiarities; Alental  and  Moral  Peculiar- 
ties;  Mlscellaiteous.  He  sub-dlvlded 
these  divisions;  thus,  the  first  division 
includes  nicknames  for  peculiarities  ot 
relationship,  condition,  age,  size,  shape 
and  capacity;  nicknames  from  peculiar- 
ities of  complexion;  nicknames  from  pe- 
culiarities of  dress  and  its  accoutre- 
ments. And  these  nicknames  passed 
into  surnames:  as  Armstrong.  Crulk- 
shank.  Redhead,  Gauntlet,  Moody,  Gay, 
Playfair,  Oliphant  (some  ancestor  was 
as  huge  and  ungainly  as  an  elephant). 
Bird.  Jay.  Pike,  Herring,  Skinner,  Lit- 


Uejohn,  Goociclilld— there  are  hundreds 
of  sucli  Instances.  Does  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Cody  sulk  bccau.so  some  persons 
Insist  on  speaking-  and  writing  of  him 
!as  ••Buffalo  Bill”? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kitto,  the  Biblical 
scholar  who  died  lately,  wijs  stone 
deaf  from  boyhood.  What  advantages 
he  had  In  authorship!  What  to  him 
were  organ-grinders  and  singers  in  the 
I court,  the  voice  of  one  breaking  in  on 
deep  thought  by  asking  whether  he  pre- 
ferred beef  or  mutton  for  dinner.  Even 
if  a publisher  found  fault,  he  was 
obliged  to  put  his  complaint  in  writ- 
ing. It  is  a good  thing  to  have  the 
gift  of  concentration,  but  there  are 
so  many  who  are  trying  to  take  it 
away  from  you.  Tliere  are  consoia- 
tlons  for  all  infirmities,  except  succes.s- 
as  Victor  Hugo  says,  success  is 
hideous. 

U 6 ”5 

I-'rom  m.r  vei-y  oai-llest  youth  it  has  been 
my  pride  to  converse  familiarly,  more  So- 
eratlco,  with  all  human  beings,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  that  chance  might  fling  in  m.v  way: 
a practise  which  is  friendly  to  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  to  good  feelings,  and  to  that 
frankness  of  address  which  becomes  a man 
who  would  be  thought  a phllo.sopher.  For  a 
philosopher  should  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  a 
poor  limitary  creature  calling  himself  a man  ^ 
of  the  world,  and  filled  with  narrow  and  self-/, 
regarding  prejudices  of  birth  and  educatlor., 
but  should  look  upon  himself  as  a cathriic 
creature,  and  as  standing  in  an  equal  relation 
to  high  and  low,  to  educated  and  uneducated, 
to  the  guilty  and  the  Innocent. 

There  was  some  talk  because  a woman 
who  killed  herself  in  Boston  left  the  re- 
quest that  her  age  should  not  be  men- 
tioned on  coffin  or  tombstone.  She 
looked  forward  to  a stone  as  marking 
place  of  her  rest.  Yet  years  ago  a prom- 
inent Southerner  requested  that  no 
tombstone  be  put  at  the  head  of  his 
grave,  lest  in  time  these  memorials  of 
the  dead  should  hinder  the  ploughman 
in  his  work.  Not  long  ago  we  read  of 
some  madman  whose  amusement  or  .self- 
imposed  duty  was  to  go  about  smash- 
ing tombstones  wherever  he  could  find 
them;  and  no  wonder,  for  bad  taste  and 
snobbery  and  falsehood  are  often  sup- 
posed to  glorify  the  dead.  ‘‘While  some 
have  studied  monuments,  others  haw 
studiously  declined  them,  and  some  have 
been  so  vainly  boi.sterous,  that  they 
durst  not  acknowledge  their  graves; 
wherein  Alericus  seems  most  subtle, 
who  had  a river  turned  to  hide  his  bones 
at  the  bottom.” 


The  delegation  of  estate  owners  ana 
farmers  sent  to  this  country  by  the 
German  Agricultural  Society  will  bring 
their  own  cigars.  It  is  fortunate  that 
their  hellish  purpose  is  announced,  so 
that  the  coast  and  custom  and  immigra- 
tion officers  will  be  on  their  guard.  All 
German  cigars  are  bad;  and  it  is  a sin- 
gular fact  that  the  badness  increases  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  price  of  the  cigar. 
We  are  not  speaking  at  random,  as  one 
beating  the  air  and  making  faces  at 
Invisible  things.  We  have  smoked  Ger- 
man cigars  from  Hamburg  to  Muii.ch, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  eastern  frontier. 
One  becomes  hardened  to  the  10  pfennig 
cigar  as  he  does  to  enforced  hard  labor, 
or  the  poverty  of  others.  But  if  he 
climbs  the  scale  and  on  a holiday 
chooses  a cigar  for  a mark  or  25  cents, 
after  a few  puffs  the  solid  earth  quivers 
a-nd  shakes,  huge  warehouses  bow  their 
rqofs  to  the  street,  the  sun  is  darkened, 
and  men  and  women  are  as  trees  walk- 
ing. 

-There  are  persons,  perhaps,  -who 
shudder  when  they  read  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  human  life  in  old  times,  of  the 
hired  assassins,  of  princes  and  cardi- 
nals and  noble  dames  handy  -with  dag- 
ger and  poison.  ’Twas  in  the  night- 
mare of  the  world,  they  say.  What  do 
they  think  to  the  poisonings  and  butch- 
erings  recorded  in  the  daily  journals? 
What  do  they  say  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Italian  band  in  New  York  and  other 
cities?  And  there  is  ex-Governor  Tay- 
lor of  Kentucky  with  his  dear  Youtsey- 
tootsey. 

Wo  like  to  think  of  Melba,  the  emo- 
tional singer,  -waving  her  handkerchief 
as  she  stood  at  the  rail  of  the  Orontes, 
and  sobbing  violently  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  native  land  forever,  aye, 
forever  and  for  aye.  There  has  been 
no  such  grief  since  Mary  Stuart  bade 
farewell  to  the  shore  of  her  loved 
France.  Fortunately  Melba's  passionate 
press  agent  was  not  wholly  overcome 
by  the  scene;  by  a heroic  effort  he  did 
not  break  do-wn  until  he  had  penned  a 
descriptive  cablegram. 

This  .-eminds  us  that  Mi.ss  Ada  Cross- 
ley.  who  will  sing  at  the  Symphony 
Orche  itra  Pension  Fund  Concert  a 
week  from  Sundav.  comes  from  Austra- 


jnd  not  long  ago  shr-  declared  that 
.ybody  sings  in  Australia,  “from  the 
..-ihman.  as  he  ride.s  through  the  great 
,.orest,  to  the  boy  on  the  ‘milk  run.’  ” 


We  saw  an  inquiry  yesterday  into  the 
origin  of  the  word  "cahoot,”  a discus- 
sion ns  to  whether  it  came  from 
"coliorte”  fcompany,  gang),  or  “caliute” 
(cabin).  What  we  should  like  lo  know 
Is  the  origin  of  the  term  “bone”  as  a I 
synonym  for  dollar:  “It  will  cost  you  i 

two  cold  bones.”  And  why  "cold”? 
Farmer  and  Henley's  "Slang  and  its 
Analogues”  .says  that  the  tip  given  in 
this  country  to  a Custom  House  officer 
for  running  baggage  through  is  called  a i 
"bone.”  We  had  something  to  do  with 
custom  house  officers  of  New  York  in 
years  past,  but  we  never  heard  the 
word  “bone”  used  in  connection  with 
their  urbane  behavior,  and  their  gentle- 
ness cost  us  more,  than  one  dollar. 

There  is  tragedy  that  approaches 
opera-bouffe:  as  when  a German  officer 
kills  an  old  friend  because  he  did  not 
salute  him  in  the  proper  manner,  and 
then  apoiogizes  to  his  victim's  mother. 

Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
highball. 

Now  that  Mascagni  is  at  home  in 
Rome  and  "receiving  ovations,”  the 
newspapers  of  that  city  will  be  mighty 
interesting  reading.  There  will,  proba- 
bly, be  allusions  to  Boston  and  its  Bas- 
tile  on  the  Charles. 

Mr.  Paul  Gottschalk  is  the  author  of 
a cheerful  piay  produced  lately  at  Ber- 
lin. A young  man  marries  a woman 
and  then  falls  madly  in  love  with  her 
sister.  He  goes  about  bemoaning  his 
chains.  His  young  sister-in-law  returns 
his  passion  and  then  cools  herself  by- 
jumping  into  the  sea.  Three  acts  are 
judged  necessary  for  the  telling  of  this 
story. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the 
Signale  (Leipsic)  looks  like  a roast  on 
Miss  Smyth,  the  composer  of  "The  For-  i 
est.”  who  -was  in  Boston  during  the 
fortnight  of  opera:  “The  E^iglish  com- 
poser, Miss  Brown,  who  is  widely  known 
through  her  successful  operas,  has  com- 
posed a new  one,  ‘The  Plain,’  which  will 
be  produced  simultaneously  at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Munich,  Leipsic.  Dresden,  Lon- 
don and  Tlmbuctoo.  The  ceiebrated 
composer  hopes  with  this  opera  to  sur- 
pass Mascagni,  whose  ‘Masks’  failed 
simultaneously  in  six  cities.” 

The  Signale  also  announces  the  fact 
that  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  the  Ameri- 
can soinano  at  Berlin,  has  celebrated 
the  event  of  her  oOOOtli  visit  to  a 
photographer.  And  yet  the  Signale  used 
to  be  an  eminently  serious  journal,  even 
for  Leipsic.  / 

I Cf  i 1 

Richard  Strauss’s  “Burleske”  as- 
Played  hy  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard.  ' 

MR.  OSSIP  gabrilowitsch! 

The  program  of  the  twenty'-second  | 
Symphony  concert  was  as  follows;  |, 
Overture  to  “Iphigenia  in  Aulis"..  | 
Gluck-Wagner  j 

Burleske  for  piano  and  orchestra  (tor 

first  time)  

R.  Strauss 


On  the  Russian  Steppes Borodin 

Symphony.  "Lenore” Raff 


The  noblest  music  last  evening  was 
that  which  came  first.  It  was  nearly 
130  years  ago  that  the  overture  of 
"Iphigenia”  -was  first  heard  in  Paris, 
and  this  overture  is  today  Greek  trag- 
edy in  music.  There  is  the  direct, 
poignant  appeal:  there  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  brooding-  fate;  there  is  the  ex- 
quisitely simple  beauty;  there  is  classic 
and  tragic  serenity  instead  of  melo- 
dramatic throe  or  convulsion.  This  is  j 
music  of  which  one  never  tires,  and  ■ 
mark  the  genius  that  used  so  power-  - 
fully  the  simplest  means. 

Strauss’s  Burleske. 

This  piece  for  piano  and  oi'chestra 
was  played  here  last  night  for  the  first 
time,  but  it  is  not  therefore  a com- 
position of  recent  date.  It  was  written 
about  1885  when  the  composer  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Brahms— and  it 
was  played  by  d'Albert,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated,  as  far  back  as  1890.  But 
why  “Burleske?"  I confess  I find  little 
significance  iij  the  title.  It  surely  is 
not  a burlesque  of  Brahms's  style,  al- 
though the  music  is  at  times  es.sential- 
ly  Ei'ahmsian.  I have  .seen  English 
burlesques,  played  by  British  blondes, 
which  wei'e  not  unlike  Strauss’s  piece 
in  stretches  of  dulness.  For  this  "Bur- 
leske” as  a whole  is  long-winded  and 
generally  Inclined  toward  dulness.  Here  - 


:md  thore  are  groti-.sque  effects  or  bits 
of  orchestral  liumor;  here  and  tliere 
I are  iilcaslng  examples  of  melodic 
thought;  l)Ut  the  piece  is  purposeless, 
neither  wildly  e.xlravag.ant,  neither  con- 
.slstcntly  serious.  It  Is  said  to  be  of 
extreme  difficulty,  indeed  Mr.  i.essmann 
s.ays  he  knows  of  no  concerto  to  com- 
pare with  It  in  this  resiiect.  But  what 
is  difficult  to  one  pianist  ma.v  not  be 
so  e.xtremely  hard  to  another;  for  one 
hand  differeth  from  another  hand  in 
glory.  T:ike  fo'r  Instance  Balakireff's 
"Isl.amey,  " There  are  excellent  pianists 
who  dare  not  attempt  to  play  it  in 
i public;  yet  others  of  less  tei-hnlcal  pro- 
ficiency have  triumphed  with  it.  Mr. 
Gebhard  gave  a clear  idea  of  the  piano 
part  of  the  “Burleske,"  but  he  did  net 
by  any  surpassing  brilliance  or  pro- 
nounced individuality  raise  the  work 
high  above  monotony;  yet  he  was  ap- 
plauded heartily  by  the  audience  and 
recalled  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Kafl  and  Borodin. 

Borodin's  little  orchestral  sketch  h.s.s 
jbeen  played  here  twice  before,  and  it 
is  still  effective,  though  to  Westprn 
ears  the  Oriental  song  and  the  Russian 
are  both  exotic  and  not  so  unlike  in 
character  as  to  be  strongly  contrasted, 
jit  is  a mood  picture  as  well  as  a tone- 
ipoem.  and  it  will  please  hearers  of 
imagination  for  some  years  to  come. 
Portions  of  Raff's  "Lenore”  have  grown 
old,  very  old.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Andante,  which  now  may  be 
cla.ssed  with  once  popular  piano  music: 
"Fallen  Leaves,”  "Moonlight  on  the 
I Hudson,”  etc.  Yet  there  is  in  this  sym- 
I phony  plenty  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
Raff’s  great  talent  and  his  unlimited 
I technical  skill. 

Gabrilowitsch ’s  Recital. 

Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  gave  his  fir.st 
piano  recital  here  this  season  at  Chlck- 
ering  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  There 
was  a wai-mly  applau.slve  audience  or 
fair  size.  The  program  -was  as  follo-ws: 

Fantasia  in  C major,  op.  17. . .Schumann 
Gavotte  in  B minor flach-Saint-Saens 


Nocturne  in  G major Chopin 

I Valse  in  E minor Chopin 

; Polonaise  in  A fiat  m.ajor Chopin 

Bigarrure  Arensky 

Pres  de  la  Mer Arensky 

"If  I IVere  a Bird" Henselt 

Valse,  ’‘Le  Bal."  op.  n; Rubinstein 


This  concert  .gave  true  plea.sure.  With 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  criticism  is  confined 
to  matters  of  interpretation.  He  is  a 
sensitive  pianist,  ea.sily  influenced,  I in- 
fer, by  passing  moods,  the  character 
and  the  first  attitude  of  an  audience, 
the  hall,  the  weather.  Yesterday  he  was 
in  the  vein.  His  performance  was  dis- 
tinguished by  -warm  but  unexaggerated 
poetic  feeling  and  by  brilliance.  The 
brilliance  was  not  metallic,  the  polish 
was  not  so  high  that  it  was  dead,  as 
there  is  a dry  champagne  that  provokes 
. thirst.  For  there  can  be  sentiment, 
there  can  be  heart  even  in  brilliance. 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsc-h’s  reading  of  the  great 
: Fantasia  was  highly  imaginative,  and 
there  was  no  undue  degree  of  sentiment, 
just  as  there  was  no  forcing  of  tone  in 
stormier  pages.  The  nocturne  was  nei- 
ther mawkish  nor  perfunctory,  and  the 
waltz  by  Chopin  was  played  inimitably. 
The  pieces  by  Arensky  were  pleasant  to 
hear,  altliough  they  are  not  far  above 
the  level  of  the  best  salon  music.  In 
Rubinstein’s  waltz  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  let 
loose  the  dogs  of  technic.  There  was 
much  enthusiasm  during  the  concert, 
and  there  were  encores. 


Here  in  Boston  as  in  New  York  and 
Pniladelphia  and  Chicago  we  were  for 
a long  time  thoroughly  Germanized  in 
our  views  and  knowledge  of  music.  The 
orchestral  players  and  the  conductors 
were  Germans:  the  chamber  jUayers  so 
far  as  stringed  instruments  were  con- 
cerned were  chiefly  Germans;  it  wa.s 
often  stated  by  persons  of  authority 
that  there  were  no  good  songs  save 
those  by  German  composers,  no  really 
good  orchestral  or  chamber  works  that 
did  not  be.ar  the  Geiman  hall  mark. 

A Gradual  Change. 

At  fir.st  there  was  some  excuse  for 
Itheae  statements.  The  French  com- 
poser, like  his  Italian  brother,  looked 
|toward  the  stage  and  sighed  for  operatic 
triumph.  As  Vincent  d’lndy  said  lately 
in  a lecture:  "One  tact  is  certain,  before 
18i5  the  orchestral  production  of  France 
-was  almost  null  and  suddenly  a large 
and  powerful  school  arose,  and  sym- 
phonies and  chamber  music  came  intr» 
life.  This  influence  of  Cesar  Franck  was 
felt  even  by  those  who,  not  being  direct- 
ly his  pupils,  felt  the  ascendency  of  his 
lofty  artistic  integrity.  Nothing  can 
prevent  the  doctrine  of  Cesar  Franck 
from  spreading,  for  it  is  the  purest  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  sincerity  and  genius.”  Here 
in  Boston  .some  were  interested  in  thi:» 


I inodiTu  l-’rcncli  mu.sic.  just  as  ttiey  wel- 
I coined  the  Russian  and  tlie  Czech  Inva- 
! ;-lon.  Little  by  lillle  the  demand  for 
f hearing  these  in  w work.s  grew  so  press- 
I lug  that  It  wa.s  at  last  (onsldered  wltli 
respect.  Here  and  there  a musician  of 
prominem-e  had  llie  courage  to  intiodU(-e 
th^s  mu.sic  in  concert.  And  now,  thanks 
1 to  .Messrs.  Gerk-ke,  Kneisel.  I.ongy, 
i Niklseh.  i':iur,  Ad.'unowski,  Fox.  Mrs. 
ilopekirk.  and  a few  oiliers,  the  niusk-a* 
horizon  has  been  extendeil  in  all  illrei--  ^ 
lions.  Fran<-k.  ri'Indy,  Gabriel  Fa  tire.  : 
Debiis.sy  are  no  longer  mere  names  to 
] be  passed  over  idly  in  a catalogue.  The  | 
Russians  are  no  longer  considered  mere-  j 
ly  as  singular  bti i-liai-ians  witli  still  more 
singular  music.  j 

The  Orchestral  Club.  i 

Now  the  Orchestral  Club,  a pirlvate  j 
organization  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  an  opportunity  ,for  ama- 
teurs to  become  acqtiainted  with  or- 
chcstial  music,  by  playing  it,  has  much 
to  do  with  spreading  tlie  knowledge  of 
French  music  throughout  the  city.  The 
second  concert  of  the  fourth  sea.Gn  was 
given  last  week.  A list  of  the  new 
works  performed  during-  the  four  years 
will  show  more  conclusively  than  any 
complimentary  burst  of  rhetoric  what 
this  society  has  accomplished:  1900— 

Pessard'.s  Danses  EspagnoIe.s,  Bon- 
naud’s  serenade  Enfant  Ine,  Dubois’s 
IMarche  des  Batteurs,  SaintNsaen’s  over- 
'ture  to  “I.a  Princes.se  Jaune.”  Beck- 
er’s Scenes  Luxembourgeoises,  Du- 
bois’s Rigaudon  and  danses  Cenevoles, 
Tavan’s  Note  Arabe;  1901— Lefebvre’s 
Prelude  to  .\ct  III.  of  "Eloa,  ” Delibes’s 
suite  "Le  Roi  S’amuse,”  Loeffler’s  DI-M 
vertlssement  Espagnol  for  sa.xophone 
and  orchestra.  Luigini’s  Ballet  Egyp- 
tien  and  Voix  des  Cloches;  1902— 
Enesco’s  Poeme  Roumain.  d’Indy’s  Pre- 
[lude  to  Act  I.  of  ’'Fervaal,"  Chauvet 
Marechal’s  .Album  Leaves;  1903— Ber- 
lioz’s Funeral  March  for  last  act  of 
‘Hamlet.”  The  club  has  al.so  played 
Gounod’s  overture  to  "Mireille,”  St. 
Saens’s  pi-elude  to  "The  Deluge.” 
Bizet’s  "L’Arlesienne”  suite  No,  1, 
Berlioz’s  Marche  Troyenne,  Charpent- 
ier’s  "Impressions  of  Italy."  Bizet’s 
overture  "Patrie,"  Massenet's  Medita- 
tion from  "Thais,"  Lalo’.s  overture  to 
I "Le  Rol  d’Ys."  Massenet’s  Nocturne 
I from  "La  Navarrai.se.”  Chabrier’s 
"Espana.”  as  well  as  Svendsen’s 
"Zorahayda.”  Bach’s  suite  in  B minor 
and  various  arrangements,  some  of 
them  to  introduce  the  saxophone  as 
a solo  instrument,  as  arrangements  of 
j Franck’s  "Panis  -Angellcus"  and  Bizet’s 
”.Ave  Maria.”  itself  an  airangement 
from  L'Arlesienne." 

Deep  Influence. 

That  these  works  have  been  performed 
is  not  the  only  triumph  of  the  Orches- 
tral Club.  Each  season  the  programs 
were  of  a higher  grade.  The  players 
gradually  became  accustomed  to  French 
musical  thought  and  expression,  so  that 
their  own  taste  was  finally  raised  to 
appreciation  of  d’lndy  and  Chabrier 
and  others  of  rank.  They  themselves, 
when  they  hear  performances  of  French 
works  by  other-  players,  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  quickly,  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  the  performances.  Under 
Mr.  Longy  they  have  learned  many  les- 
sons in  mechanism,  rhythm,  taste.  No 
one  of  these  amateurs  is  likely  to  be 
patient  henceforth  with  what  is  known 
as  "the  slow  allegro.  ” These  players 
are  more  liberal  in  spirit  toward  strange 
composers,  less  prejudiced  in  their  out- 
look, less  parochial,  for  their  work  to- 
gether in  this  club  under  such  a leader. 
And  the  curse  of  music  in  this  city  has 
been  the  long  continued  tendency 
toward  parochialism,  I have  heard 
“patrons  of  music  ” say  of  an  unknown 
- work— unknown  in  Boston,  but  long  ago 
applauded  in  European  cities— "It  can- 
not be  good  for  anything;  otherwise  we 
should  have  heard  it  here.” 

The  Club’s  Future. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Longy  has  resigned 
the  leadership  of  the  club  which  he  has 
conducted  so  brilliantly.  The  cause  of 
his  resignation  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  be  treated  by  the  club  are  private 
matters.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  such  a private  organization  is 
a public  benefit.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  it  is  not  po.s.sible  to  think  of  the 
existence  of  the  club  without  Mr,  Longy 

as  the  conductor  of  it.  He  ma.v  leave 
it.  and  an  Orchestral  (2Itib  may  survive 
his  departure,  but  it  will  not  be  the 
Orchestral  Club.  The  success  of  a 
musical  society  does  not  depend  on  an 
imposing  list  of  patrons  and  patronesses 
of  such  splendor  that  the  eyes  of  the 
outsider  blink  while  he  reads.  The 
artistic  succe.ss  of  such  a club  depends 
on  the  player.s  and  the  conductor.  With 


the  social  success  of  a inu>i<  al  club  true 
musicians  are  not  concerned.  l*or.  to 
parody  the  couplet  of  Patuilus: 

Soileiy  tries  to  ehml*  the  Hill  of  the  Uuses. 

The  ,MiLse»  pii»h  her  olt  niih  forks. 

Foreig'n  News. 

'The  variable  t'aHel  .\nd  ye!  we  cati- 
not  hellex'e  all  ^e  heat.  Hits  she  can- 
celed her  enBagement  at  the  Opera- 
t'omlque?  Did  she  refuse  to  sing  in  ' I-a 
Navarralse,"  because  the  critics  re- 
proach her  for  sltiglng  the  same  parts? 
The  charge  was  unjust.  If  It  was  made. 
'This  very  season  she  created  a part  In 
Hahn's  new  opera  and  she  was  an- 
nounced as  Tosca  hi  the  forthcoming 
performance  of  l-'uccini's  opera  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris.  Wagner  for  the 
masses:  .Maximilian  .Vorden  proposes  to 

give  Inl'aris  twenty-fourstereopticon  re- 
productlors  of  scenes  from  Wagner's 
"King."  while  n mcclianical  orgati 

grinds  out  the  fitting  musical  pages, 

Tile  Slguale  tnaliclDUsly  aunouticed  tlie 
fact  that  Kichurd  .'Strauss  has  nearly 
completed  two  symplionlc  poems;  one 
entitled.  "Kant,  'on  the  power  of  becom- 
ing a great  composer  merely  through 
the  resolution  of  Ills  morbid  feelings;' 
the  other  "Schopenhauer.  Parrerga 

and  parallpomena.'  " It  is  also  said 

that  a young  I.eipslc  composer.  'Tliue- 
mlchen.  has  I'omposed  a symphonic 
poem  "Idpsia"  in  these  sections;  "Sun- 
rise ill  Stuenzer  Volkshain."  "A  Satur-  i 
day  morning  on  tlie  Hruelil."  "Dance  of  | 
Gnats  in  Rosenthal."  "In  the  Garlic 
forest  of  C'oniiewitz"  (misterioso), 
"Pair-time  in  Peter  street,"  "A  moon- 
; light  iiiglit  in  Sellerhaiisen."— — Saleza, 

I tlte  tenor,  makes  his  reappearance  in 
' Paris,  this  time  at  tlie  Opera-Comique 
I in  Ma-ssenet's  " Werther."— -Stojowski's 
sympliony  in  D minor,  wlilch  took  tlie 
Paderewski  prize,  was  played  at  a 
' Coloniie  concert  Maroli  ?9.  but  not  for 
the  first  time.  Portions  of  it  are  said 
to  he  descriptive  and  iilcture.sque.  but 
I it  is  not  program  music.  Noskowski's 
s.vmphonlc  poem  "The  Steppe"  v.'as  a!?o 
played  at  the  same  concert.  'The  com- 
poser Is  a teacher  at  the  Warsaw  con- 

■ servatory. Augusta  Dorla  (Klaus), 

formerly  of  Boston,  is  now  a member  of 

the  Antwerp  opera  company. Franc-la 

MacMlllen.  a young  .American  violinist, 
gave  a concert  at  Brussels  March  30, 

and  was  highly  praised. We  learn 

from  the  Guide  Musical  (Brussels)  that 
Mrs.  Roger-Miclos's  tour  in  the  Uiiifed 
Slates  was  ‘'one  long  triumph.”  al- 
though she  was  treated  "shabbily  and 

unjustly"  by  the  reptile  press. Er- 

manno  Wolf-Perrari's  "La  Vita  Nuova" 
(after  Dante)  for  baritone,  soprano, 
orfliestra.  organ  and  piano,  was  pro- 
duced at  Municli.  March  21. Glazoun- 

off's  Till  symphony  and  Scriabines  2d 
have  been  published. 


of  Northumberland  House  were  closed 
at  9 P.  M.  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  at 
11  A.  M.  The  theatres  opened  at  1 P.  ■ 
M..  and  after  the  performance  supper 
was  eaten  between  3 and  6.  Cromwell 
was  still  more  aristocratic;  he  dined  at 
1 30  P.  M.  lo  t*'®  Charles  II. 

merchants  were  at  their  desks  by  6 or 
T .A.  M..  and  their  only  breakfast  was 
a half-pint  of  Rhenish  wine  or  a dram 
of  strong  liquor.  And  the  day  grew 
older  and  older,  although  Horace  Wal- 
pole complained  of  5 P.  M.  as  a late 
hour  for  dinner.  The  postponement  of 
dinner  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
changed  tlie  character  of  breakfast;  but 
not  till  the  nineteenth  century  did  three 
meals  a day  become  an  institution.  An 
American  traveler  in  lOO  noted  the 
breakfasts,  and  the  almost  universal 
habit  of  visiting  the  pastry  cooks  about 
noon,  for  "a  slight  repast  of  buns, 
tarts,  etc.,  and  a glass  of  whey,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding-  6d.  or  8d.  ’ Dinner 
was  tlien  about  6 P.  M.,  and  consisted 
of  two  courses:  the  first  included  soup, 
fish,  roast  and  vegetables  placed  on 
the  table  at  the  same  time;  the  second 
w-as  made  up  of  ragout,  game)  celery, 

.And  now  Qie 
not  satisfied 
luncheon,  af- 


who  played  the  accompaniments  ns  well 
as  the  piano  part  of  tlie  fantasy.  i 
The  last,  which  came  first  on  the  pro- 
gram,  is  commonplace  enough,  and  was  | 
jilayed  for  the  most  part  as  well  as  U 
deserved,  although  the  instruments  were  i 
not  alway.s  In  accord  with  one  andther. 
Each  of  the  three  artists  did  better  work 
In  connection  with  other  numbers.  Miss 
Lincoln  was  more  successful  w-lth  a 
group  of  children's  songs,  by  Homer ; 
Bartlett.  George  W.  Chadwick.  Mrs.  I 
Beach,  and  others,  than  she  wa.s  with 
more  pretentious  numbers.  Mr.  Berger 
played  an  air  by  Bach,  and\Pierne’s 
familiar  serenade,  delightfully.  He  has 
not  much  self-assertion,  but  plays  with 
great  charm.  Mr.  Zach's  accompani- 
ments were  impeccable.  Tho  audience 
was  of  fair  size  and  very  applausive. 

.A  Berlin  doctor  has  discovered  that 
I by  violent  exercise  we  can  destroy  all 
I the  microbes  in  our  system.  'This  led 
a humble  and  unknown  Londoner  to 
break  Into  verse. 


than  he  feels.  Dr.  Depew  -will  corrobor-  '■ 
ate  this  opinion,  we  are  sure.  The  Em-  | 
peror  William  feels  himself  a lioy.  and  , 
such  is  the  power  of  the  human  w-111 
that  he  often  acts  like  one. 

i Ma.scagni  will  soon  be  at  work  on  a 
new  opoTa,  but  it  will  bo  a tragedy, 
based  on  t^ie  wars  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury In  Southern  Italy.  AVe  are  disap- 
pointed. for  we  hoped  he  would  write 
a serio-comic  opera  founded  on  the  wars 
of  American  managers  and  with  at  least 
one  of  the  chief  scenes  in  Boston. 


macaroni,  cream,  pastry, 
well-bred  Englishman  is 
unless  he  has  breakfast, 
ternoon  tea,  dinner,  supper. 


And  In  .n  smile  of  peculiar  meaning,  the 
teetli  of  the  changed  Berenice  disclosed  them- 
selves slowly  to  my  view.  Would  to  God  I 
had  never  beheld  them,  or  that,  having  done 
eo,  I bad  died! 

Not  long  ago  In  Boston  a waiter  re- 
turning home  after  a day  of  perplexing 
and  boisterous  orders,  fell  into  anlmaterl 
conversation  with  two  young  women 
and.  as  one  of  them  told  tlie  magis- 
li-ate.  the  waiter,  to  illustrate  a point, 
hit  her  on  the  mouth,  a facial  feature 
that  was  not  primarily  designed  by 
nature  for  such  a use.  "A  gold  tooth 
was  knocked  out.” 

Years  from  now  the  antiquarian  en- 
deavoring to  reconstruct  and  vitalize 
the  forgotten  civilization  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  will  find  this  record 
in  a newspaper:  "A  gold  tooth  was 

' knocked  out":  and  he  will  quote  the 
record  as  an  Instance  of  the  unbridled 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  people. 
Just  as  I>a  Mothe  le  Vayer  recorded  in 
tlie  eighteenth  century  that  the  Jap- 
anese thought  black  teeth  the  most 
beautiful;  just  as  Marco  Polo  wondered 
at  tlie  women  of  Cardandan.  who  cov- 
ered their  teetli  with  little  golden  plates, 
and  Just  as  we  read  today  that  the  Jav- 
anese snatched  out  their  teeth  to  re- 
place them  with  those  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  or  iron. 

.A  Londoner  made  the  statement  late- 
' Iv;  -with  reference  to  his  own  country, 
that  the  English  arc  both  hungrier  and 
cal  twice  as  often  as  their  forefathers. 
■-Tills  is  the  age  of  four  meals  per 
' diem."  And  he  appealed  to  the  past 
. centuries  for  confirmation.  Thus  in 
the  fifteenth  century  there  were  two 
, meals  a day;  dinner  at  9 A.  M.  and 
supper  at  4 or  5 P.  M.  Early  in  the  six- 
' teenth  century  the  Percy  family,  a 
r swell  family  in  those  days,  rose  at  6 ^ 

I A.  M..  drank  something  at  T.  dined  at  i 
10.  supped  at  -t  P.  M.,  and  the  gates  | 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  no- 
breakfast  theory  was  put  into  practise 
years  ago,  centuries  ago.  Did  not  Mr. 
Pepys  go  to  w-ork  at  4 or  5 A.  M.  at  his 
office  without  any  belly-timber  to  sus- 
tain him  except  a glass  of  raw  spirits. 

And  see  what  sort  of  breakfast  w-as 
eaten  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  who 
we  believe  is  accepted  as  an  exemplary 
monarch  by  all  the  Jacobites  of  Boston, 
the  rising  young  Jacobites,  and  the  old 
that  are  setting.  Dr.  Muffet  wrote; 
“Where  the  air  is  pure,  clear  and  w-Iiole- 
some  it  is  best  to  fast  till  dinner.”  but 
on  another  page  of  his  "Health's  Im- 
provement” he  insisted  that  butter  is 
best  at  breakfast.  Venner  wrote  about 
the  same  time— and  it  is  surprising  that 
the  Londoner  does  not  quote  from  him 
or  Muffet:  “If  any  man  desire  a light, 
nourishing  and  comfortable  breakfast, 

I know  none  better  than  a couple  of 
poached  eggs,  seasoned  with  a little 
salt  and  a few  corns  of  pepper,  also 
with  a drop  or  two  of  vinegar,  if  the 
stomach  be  weak,  and  supped  of  warm, 
eating  therewith  a little  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  drinking  after  a good  draught 
of  pure  claret  wine.  This  is  an  excellent 
breakfast,  and  very  comfortable  for 
them  that  have  weak  stomachs.” 

Breakfast  is  a show-place  for  whims 
and  caprices.  We  knew  a man  in 
Hampshire  county,  who  sulked  a whole 
summer  day  if  he  did  not  eat  raw  toma- 
toes with  cream  at  his  first  meal,  and  it 
was  his  habit  immediately  on  rising  to 
drink  a pint  of  hock  with  seltzer.  On 
the  other  hand.  Archbishop  Bancroft 
! used  to  take  two  small  cups— or  dishes 
of  coffee,  as  the  phrase  was  in  his  day, 
and  a pipe  of  tobacco,  which  reminds  us 
that  there  are  men  who  eat  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  smoking  before  the  cloth  be 
removed:  poor,  wandering  souls- may 
they  be  spared  the  smoke  of  future  tor- 
ment that  rises  from  the  bottomless  pit. 
Bunyan's  Mr.  Badman  became  so  com- 
mon a drunkard  at  last  that  "he  was 
taken  notice  of  to  be  a drunkard  even 
by  all."  a swlnK-h  vanity,  but  Bunyan 
says  nothing  about  his  habits  of  eating. 
There  are  men  and  women  who  cannot 
begin  the  day's  work  without  some 
preparation  of  chicken  food,  and  we 
confess  openly  we  are  addicted  to  but- 
tered toast  and  Shaker  apple  sauce. 


On  the  light  fantastic  tripping 
Do  I slmve,  and  tub  while  skipping, 

As  the  Berlin  sage  advises; 

ruiichlng  football.  I compose 
All  my /lighter  verse  and  prose, 

And  review  while  doitig  Saudow's  exercises. 

.4s  I polk  tlirough  dinner,  luncheon. 

Which  are  meals  I won't  (or  one  shun. 

You  might  murmur  “What  a boouderl" 

.And  my  hostess  in  amaze 
Notes  my  saltatory  ways 
As  at  5 o'clock  I frisk  aod  caper  round  her. 

Oh!  I sprint  through  Piccadilly 
TUI  the  force  force  wllly-nlUy 
Me  to  try  the  more  discreet  hop; 

.\nd  uo  sleeping-draught  avails. 

For  1 ooly  sleep  in  gales. 

And  Invariably  then  upon  a tree-top. 

But  by  this  perpetual  motion — 

There  Is  rapture  lu  the  notion — 

The  advantage  that  I seize  is. 

All  my  microbes,  fever  germs. 

Thus  are  made  mere  food  for  worms. 

And  I waltz  through  life  immune  from  aU  dis- 
eases. 


If  the  English  knew  not  breakfast, 
they,  as  would-be  world-rulers,  followed 
the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans,  i and  vest,  and  besides  it's  Sunday.” 


“A  senior  at  Y'ale  told  the  police  that 
his  valuable  diamond  pin  had  been 
stolen.”  But  what  business  have  Y'ale 
men  to  wear  diamond  pins?  And  a 
senior!  AVhen  we  knew  Yale  and  Eli 
Hill's  and  Morlarty's  and  Gus  Traeger's 
and  Card's  and  other  lecture  courses  of 
the  college  the  seniors  wore  society 
pins  on  the  cravat  by  day  and  on  the 
night  shirt  at  night;  out  only  one  man 
wore  a diamond,  and  he  was  looked  on 
with  suspicion. 

She  looked  at  him  from  the  window, 
and  she  saw  as  he  walked  away  that  he  ; 
i was  bent  and  tired  and  old.  As  she 
1 looked  sorrow  came  into  her  heart  be- 
1 cause  they  were  of  two  different  gene- 
rations, and  this  sorrow  was  compound- 
ed of  seven-eighths  pity  and  one-eighth 
love.  j 

Paul  Verlaine  regretted  bitterly  that  j 
he  had  not  made  his  son  a waiter  in  a ' 
restaurant,  where  he  would  gain  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  life.  If  we  were  to 
be  a professional  sociologist  we  should 
serve  at  least  three  years  as  clerk  to 
an  apothecary.  The  experience  of  such 
a clerk  is  broad  and  constantly  broad- 
ening. He  soon  learns  the  -weaknesses, 
s.vmpathles,  prejudices,  vanities  of  man- 
kind. Only  yesterday  morning  we  were 
waiting  at  a corner  “drug  store”  for  a 
car.  The  clerk  and  a customer,  whose  . 
left  shoulder  sagged  by  reason  of  Sun-  j 
day  newspapers  in  the  left  hand,  were  , 
talking  together,  and  confidentially.  At 
last  the  customer  answered  in  set  tones; 
-No,  I couldn't  think  of  doing  it.  A 
colored  shirt  don't  go  with  black  coat 


“Increase  In  Suicides.”  So  -we  have 
read  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  if 
you  look  over  old  books  on  suicide,  you 
will  find  itie  same  statement.  Centuries 
ago  poets  and  satirists  referred  to  tho 
greater  number  of  men  and  women  each 
year  who  gladly  went  through  thfe  open 
door  of  Epictetus.*  Did  not  the  Milesian 
virgins  suddenly  begin  to  hang  them- 
selves without  apparent  cause,  so  that 
there  was  a moral  epidemic.  Tliey  loath- 
ed life.  Why?  Some  say  because  they 
saw  In  a prophetic  looking-glass  how 
they  would  appear  at  sixty.  And'  at 
Lyons  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  there  was  an  epidemic  some- 
thing like  this.  There  have  been  other  in- 
stances, so  that  Mr.  Bayle  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  difference  between 
such  maladies  and  tlie  plague  or  the 
smallpox  is  that  the  former  are  more 
frequent. 

The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Journal  is 
publishing  interesting  excerpts  from  old 
newspapers.  Here  is  a singular  para- 
graph with  a London  date  early  in  1774: 
"Letters  from  Boston  complain  much  of 
the  taste  of  their  fish  being  altered. 
Four  or  five  hundred  chests  of  tea  may 
have  so  contaminated  the  water  in  tlie 
harbour,  that  the  fish  may  have  con- 
tracted a disorder  not  unlike  the  ner- 
vous complaints  of  the  human  body. 
Should  this  complaint  extend  Itself  as 
far  as  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  our 
Spanish  and  Portugal  fisli  trade  may  be 
much  affected  tliereby.” 


who  if  they  broke  their  fast  at  all  early 
in  the  morning,  took  a grape  or  two.  a 
raisin  or  two,  a date,  an  olive.  But 
we  refer  you  to  De  Quincey's  essay  on 
"The  Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals”  and 
are  content  with  quoting  this  one  fine 
thought:  "If  life  is  a wilderness,  then 
day,  as  a little  life,  is  a little  wilder- 
ness. And  this  wilderness  can  be  safe- 
ly traversed  only  by  having  relays  of 
fountains,  or  stages  for  refreshment. 
Such  stages,  they  conceive,  are  found  in 
the  several  meals  which  Providence 
has  stationed  at  due  intervals  througli 
the  day,  whenever  the  perverseness  of 
man  does  not  break  tho  chain,  or  de- 
range the  order  of  succession.”  Mark 
you,  Dc  Quinccy  says  "several  meals.” 

I'm 

iiss  E18IE  EINCOLN’8 


Deep  thinkers  tell  us  the  modern  boy 
is  larger  than  the  boy  of  twenty-five 
years  ago.  But  he  doesn't  make  any 
more  noise. 

1 Not  a day  passes  but  someone  clamors 
1 In  the  newspapers  (or  a statue  to  this 
' or  that  neglected  offlclal,  general,  ad- 
miral. citizen.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten 
this  sentence  occurs:  "Let  there  be  a 
statue,  and  let  it  be  of  life-size,  to  show 
to  our  children  and  to  preserve,  etc.. 

I etc.”  This  reminds  us  of  what  a Scotch 
' Judge  said  when  there  was  talk  of  a 
testimonial  to  a brother  judge  about  to 
retire  from  the  bench,  and  also  talk  of 
the  beautiful  form  of  this  testimonial; 
"Oh,”  said  his  lordship,  "give  him  a 
life-sized  statuette.” 


The  last  in  Miss  Lincoln's  series  of 
Sunday  concerts  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  solo  groups  tor  so- 
prano and  violin,  a song  with  flute  obli- 
gato. and  a fantasy  by  Gattermann  for  8®'- 
flute,  violin  and  piano:  and  Miss  Lincoln 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Sturteiant, 

Mr.  Henri  Berger,  and  Mr.  Max  Zach, 


The  Emperor  William  has  been  picked 
up  for  describing  himself  as  "one  of  the 
youngest  sovereigns  of  Europe.”  Some 
beastly  particular  person  has  pointed 
out  that  the  rulers  of  Bulgaria,  Portu- 
Rus.sla.  Italy,  Sen-la.  Holland. 
Spain,  are  all  younger  than  'William. 
But  a man.  ruler  or  ruled,  is  no  older 


And  here  is  an  excerpt  dated  Ports- 
mouth, April  7,  1774:  "Yesteiday  the  Act 
of  Tarring  and  Feathering  at  Boston 
was  repealed  and  it's  very  uncertain 
whether  it  will  ever  be  revived.”  "Who 
was  the  first  man.  or  woman  tarred  and 
feathered  In  North  America?  The  pun- 
ishment, or  hint  toward  better  behavior 
■was  known  as  far 'back  as  the  twelfth 
century,  for  Richard  I.  during  Ills  stay 
in  Normandy  made  laws  regulating  the 
conduct  of  tlie  pilgrims  in  their  passage 
by  sea.  A thief  was  to  have  boiling 
pitch  and  feathers  put  on  Ills  head  and  1 
was  to  be  set  on  shore  at  the  first  op-  I 
portunlty. 

Tlie  Bijou  Theatre  -was  crowded  yes- 
terday at  the  performance  of  ‘'The 
Song  of  the  Sea  SlieU”  in  aid  of  the  New 
England  Peabody  Home  for  , Crippled 
Children.  The  young  people  who  took 
part  have  been  rehearsing  for  a long 
time  in  order  to  make  it  a great  success, 
and  their  work  was  not  in  vain.  ' 

The  story  of  the  opera,  which  was 
written  by  C.  B.  and  Alonzo  Price  (its 
music  being  composed  by  L.  E.  Orth), 
is  simple,  and  therefore  delightful,  and 
proved  of  marked  Interest  to  a large 
audience. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  assail  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Long  and  Mr.  Thompson-Seton  for 
their  gross  inaccuracies,  lack  of  shrewd 
observation,  lime-light  imagination  in 
their  stories  about  animals.  (An  awful 
doubt  turns  our  heart  to  water.  Is  it 
i Mr.  Thompson-Seton  or  Mr.  Seton- 
Thompson,  and  was  it  Mr.  deton-Thomp- 
Ison  or  Mr.  Thompson-Seton?  Some  hy- 
phenated men  are  particular  about  their 
I names,  and  we  would  not  slight  Mr.  T.-  ^ 
! S.  or  S.-T.  for  the  world.) 

Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Abbott  II. 
Thayer,  who  at  his  Monadnock  leisure 
amuses  himself  by  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  quiet  and  -well- 
behaved  forest  and  Mr.  Long's  "School 
of  the  Woods.”  And  yei  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman  in  a Contribution  to  The  Week- 
ly Critical  Review  (Paris,  March  5), 
"The  Animal  in  Faction,”  speaking  of 
Kipling's  Jungle  Stories,  says:  "Com- 
pare any  of  them  with  the  superb  ani- 
mal stories  of  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-'rhomp- 
son  or  the  equally  faithful  studies  of 
animals  In  such  a book  as  Mr.  W.  J. 
Long's  'School  of  the  Woods’  and  you 
will  see  how  flashy,  how  theatrical,  how 
untrue  are  almost  all  Mr.  Kipling  s 
stories.  The  complaint  is  not  that  they 
are  not  real,  but  that  they  are  not  con- 
sistently fanciful.  We  do  not  sniff  at 


I 


the  fairy  tale  because  it  is  not  a realistic 
novel;  but  wliat  we  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect is  that  it  Hltall  be  consistent  within 
its  one  spiiere.”  And  so  Mr.  Newman 
goes  on,  mueli  to  his  own  enjoyment. 
Kipling's  animals  are  pasteboard  (Ig- 
ures;  ttie  clumsily  jerked  puppets  of  a 
bad  dramatist:  tliey  are  brought  out 
for  the  gallery:  “it  is  all  hopelessly 
theatrical,  hopelessly  unconvincing 
either  as  a painting  of  life  or  a pure 
effort  of  the  liViaglnation.” 


Some  may  say,  “What  does  Mr.  New- 
man himself  know  about  animals?  lie 
j is  an  Englishman,  who  has  written 
1 much  about  music;  his  "Study  of  Wag- 
1 ner”  is  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure 
i;  the  best  book  ever  written  about  the  art 
;■  of  Richard  of  Bayreuth,  But  it  is  not 
: necessary  for  a man  to  bo  a zoologist 
or  to  work  in  a menagerie  for  him  to 
know  whether  a story  in  detail  and  dia- 
1,  logue  and  psychology  Dj  consistent 
I and  true  w'hcn  once  the  premises  are 
granted. 


-hlped  since  girlhood  and  never  found, 
though  she  has  oonsclentlously  tried  to 
-ec.  him  in  her  husband.  Do  not  men 
and  women  In  their  quarrels  say  "My 
deal”?  Furthermore,  there  are  women 
who  write  letters  as  a llteniry  exercise. 
Heine  stiid  that  every  woman  wrote 
with  one  c.\  e on  her  work  .and  one  eye 
I on  the  public,  except  a certain  woman, 
and  he.  named  her,  who  h.ad  only  one 
I eye. 


UitiEFFS  pm 
ATIli.FOn 


Russian  Chamber  Work  Played  Las" 
Night  by  the  Hoffmann  Club. 


i .\nimals  are  largely  what  we  make 
. them;  not  by  our  treatment  of  them, 

; but  by  the  motives  we  assign  to  them. 

; We  attribute  the  worst  thoughts  and 
actions  of  mankind  to  the  hyena,  the 
f]  snake.  The  crocodile  is  a hypocrite,  but 
j in  life  he  is  a most  matter-of-fact  per- 
son, who  does  not  cloak  hi.s  purpose  or 
his  tastes.  The  monkey  is  true  to  him- 
self: but  to  the  man  in  front  of  the 
. cage  he  is  ridiculous  because  he  chat-  ^ 
ters  and  scratches  himself  after  the 
1 fashion  of  so  many  human  beings.  The 
I monkey  at  that  famous  dinner  at  New- 
port was  by  far  the  most  sensible  and 
the  best  behaved  of  those  present.  A 
dog  runs  about  and  barks;  that  is  his 
business:  or  he  carries  a stick  in  his 
mouth  because  he  is  good  natured  and 
I wishes  to  please  his  master,  his  em- 
[ ployer.  Mr.  Harry  Lehr,  who  not  long 
; ago  got  down  on  all  fours,  put  a cane 
between  his  teeth,  ran  back  to  a boat 
rail  and  deposited  the  cane  at  the  feet 
of  one  of  the  women,  and  then  barked, 
was  not  framed  and  molded  by  the 
Deity  for  such  actions.  His  perform- 
ance was  not  in  harmony  with  nature. 
Furthermore,  by  ids  mimicry  i he  insult- 
ed a higher  animal,  'there  ai-e  many 
dogs  and  horses  who  are  deliberately 
blind  to  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of 
their  masters,  and  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  them. 


Men  like  to  read  stories  about  animal.s 
because  it  flattens  their  vanity.  Such 
reading  reassures  them  of  their  own 
superiority.  They  cast  off  doubt  and 
say,  “After  all.  we  are  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion.” 


We  spoke  disrespectfully  just  now  of 
the  hyena,  and  yet  he  h.as  sweet  uses. 
If  you  wear  under  the  sole  of  your  foot 
a hyena  s tongue  no  dog  will  bark  at 
you.  "And  the  hairs  growing  about  the 
muzzle  of  this  beast  have  an  amatorious 
virtue  with  them  to  make  a woman  love 
a man  in  case  her  lips  be  but  touched 
therewith.”  If  the  left  foot  and  nails 
I of  the  beast  be  bound  up  together  in  a 
I linen  bag,  and  so  fastened  unto  the 
■ right  arm  of  a man,  he  shall  never  for- 
get  whatsoever  he  hath  heard  or  know- 
' eth.  And  if  he  cut  off  the  right  foot 
' with  the  left  hand  and  wear  the  same, 
' whosoever  seeth  him  shall  fall  in  love 
' with  him,  besides  the  beast. 


' Again  we  are  the  sinners,  in  spite 
! of  the  fact  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  Guinevere  of  London  does  not 
I hesitate  to  say:  “I  am  afraid  the 

' Americans  are  greatly  to  blame  for  the 
extent  of  the  mass  of  bogus  bric-a-brac 
I which  floods  the  so-called  curiosity 
7 shops  of  European  cities.  For  some 
years  past  the  daughters  of  the  very 
wealthy,  having  a smattering  of  artistic 
knowledge,  have  been  paying  the  most 
fantastic  prices  for  anything  that 
seemed  to  be  old.” 


There  has  been  adverse  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost's  address 
“Nonsense  About  Race  Suicide.”  We 
have  read  the  address  and  regret  that 
Mr.  Pentecost  used  "born”  as  a transi- 
tive verb  in  the  sentence  "Think  of 
horning  a child  to  live  in  a tenement 
or  to  work  in  cotton  mills!”  Yes,  and 
think  of  “dying”  a child  in  a gilded 
palace. 

Will  the  letters  of  Mrs.  'Thomas  Car- 
lyle to  her  Thomas  "vindicate"  her 
memory?  A woman  may  write  letters 
of  sw'eet  affection  to  her  husband  and 
yet  be  a knagger,  a shrew.  She  does 
not  see  her  husband  when  she  is  writ- 
ing. There  is  nothing  to  irritate  her. 
She  then  has  the  natural  jealousy  of 
her  sex  and  would  fain  keep  him 
for  herself.  Or  she  pours  out  her  love 
to  the  ideal  man  whom  she  has  wor- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox,  assisted  by  the  Hoft« 
mann  String  Quartet,  gave  his  secontJ 
chamber  concert  last  evening  in  Steinert 
Hall.  There  was  an  applausive  audience 
of  good  size. 

An  Unfamiliar  Quartet. 

, The  concert  began  with  the  first  per'* 
•formance  here  in  public  of  Serge 
•xaneieff's  string  quartet,  op.  11.  The 
I composer  was  hitherto  known  in  Boston 
by  a symphony  and  an  overture  played 
■by  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  by  a 
i;art  song  produced  at  a Cecilia  concert. 
■'This  quartet.  I believe,  was  played  at 
ja  private  concert  ealier  in  the  season. 
ITaneieft  was  a pupil  of  Tschaikowsky, 

I but  in  no  one  of  his  works  performed 
I here  is  the  marked  Influence  of  the  mas- 
; ter  found,  nor  has  the  pupil  the  flowing 
melodic  thought  or  the  mastery  of 
rhythm  or  the  audacious  colors  or  tha 
poignant  expression  of  'Tschaikowsky. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  judge  of  this 
quartet  from  the  performance  of  last 
night;  for  the  reading  was  one  of  evi- 
dent labor.  There  was  the  honest  resolva 
to  play  the  notes  as  they  are  written; 
there  was  little  freedom  or  elasticity; 
there  was  for  the  most  part  a monotony 
of  strong  tonal  force;  and  there  werW 
times  when  themes  in  development  wCr* 
not  properly  exposed,  but  were  almost 
buried  in  the  contrapuntal  treatment. 

I do  not  underestimate  the  qualities  of 
these  players  as  .solo  players;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  a string  quartet  does 
not  suddenly  spring  up  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  the  works  of  all  comers. 

There  was  often  last  night  a sensibis 
lack  of  euphony,  nor  was  this  invari- 
ably the  composer’s  fault,  for  I have 
heard  this  work  of  Taneieft  when  it 
sounded  far  differently.  Surely  the  first 
movement  is  not  one  of  unrelieved  and 
aggressive  force:  and  there  is  more 
beauty  in  the  Adagio  than  was  brought 
out  last  evening. 

The  players  were  heard  to  their  best 
advantage  in  the  second  movement.  I« 
the  E'inale  they  did  little  to  free  the 
music  from  the  reproach  of  vulgarity. 
The  chief  theme  of  this  Finale  is  not 
unlike  a gutter-ditty;  yet  a fine  spirit 
of  recklessness  may  make  such  a ditty 
piquant,  and  there  is  such  a thing  as 
jaunty  vulgarity;  but  perfunctory  com- 
monness is  intolerable. 

Mr.  Fox’s  Solo  Group. 

Mr.  Fox  played  MacDowelTs  Prelude 
from  Op.  10;  E.  B.  Hill’s  "Moonlight": 
Brockway's  Ballade  op.  10;  Foote's 
poem  op.  41.  No.  4;  a Scherzo  by  Salmon. 
Of  this  group  MacDonald’s  Prelude  is 
easily  the  most  musical  in  thought  and 
expression  and  written  -with  the  surest 
artistry.  Next  in  point  of  imagination 
'is  Mr.  Hill's  "IMoonlight.”  but  as  played, 
the  moonlight  was  hard  and  pitiless  in 
its  exposure  of  objects  beneath  the 
beams.  It  was  as  though  the  moon 
lighted  the  metallic  land.scape  dreamed 
by  Beaudelaire.  There  was  no  softness., 
no  mystery.  Mr.  Brockway’s  ballade  is 
pretentious,  and  the  other  iiieces  are 
without  distinction. 

And  then  came  the  noble  and  uplift- 
ing piano  quintet  of  Cesar  Franck,  the 
supreme  chamber  work  of  the  last 
century.  Such  music  is  good  to  hear 
even  when  the  performance  is  not  in- 
spired. 'The  full  revelation  of  Franck’s 
deep  humanity  and  lofty  mysticism 
calls  for  the  consecrated  devotion  of  the 
greatest  artists.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  performance  last  night  woa 
sincere,  but  with  inevitable. limitations. 

I Whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies. 

Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Roaalys. 

The  old  man  sat  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, He  was  bloodless  and  stiff  and 
chilly.  Not  for  some  years  had  he  been 
to  a club,  and  for  some  months  he  had 
seen  no  acquaintances.  His  few  friends 
had  died  or  were  bedridden,  and  he  was 
suspicious  of  his  nurse.  In  the  depth 


of  his  loneliness  he  recalled  the  girls 
and  women  whom  ho  h.id  fancied  or 
loved  and  might  have  married  had  he 
not  wished  to  be  independent,  to  be  his 
own  master.  He  could  just  remember 
Cornelia,  tall,  and  with  thin  carrot  hair, 
Kate  had  married  twice.  He  saw  her 
about  ten  years  ago.  She  was  bent, 
peevish,  stone-deaf,  and  she  did  not 
know  even  his  name.  Lllla  was  a 
grandmother  In  a small  town;  Ada  died 
I the  year  after  she  came  out— a sump- 
tuous beauty.  There  were  two  Helens, 
one  was  fond  of  dancing  and  one  was 
serious,  too  serious,  for  did  she  not  once 
pre.sume  to  Inquire  into  the  state  of  his 
soul?  She  was  a good  woman,  thought 
the  old  man.  Susanna  married,  but 
Minnie  grew  fat  and  was  still  a spin- 
ster. Then  there  was  Mary  and  there 
was  Etta— was  It  Etta  or  Edith?  Yes, 
Etta,  and  she  was  now  in  Boston,  but 
he  never  saw  her.  Then  there  was  that 
girl  w'hom  he  loved  with  a mad  love, 
but  it  would  have  been  folly  to  marry 
her.  M'hat  was  her  name?  She  was 
a blonde  of  blondes:  he  remembered  her 
eyes  and  hair  and  slim,  virginal  form: 
her  silence  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
brilliance  of  other  women.  Why  did  he 
not  take  her  as  wife?  Why  did  she 
not  comfort  him  for  years  and  then  go 
before  to  meet  him  in  the  next  room? 
There  she  was  standing  by  the  fire,  and 
she  was  sad.  but  not  reproachful.  And 
[ he  could  not  remember  her  name,  try  ; 
as  he  might,  till  his  feeble  brain  pro- 
tested, The  old  man  began  to  cry,  and  , 
he  touched  the  bell  for  his  paid  nurse, 
who  had  large  feet  and  hands  so  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  look  on  her. 

We  do  not  believe  that  even  Fanny 
Bullock  Workman,  “the  American  geo- 
grapher,” will  succeed  in  climbing  the 
highest  Himalaya.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  our  belief.  We  shall  give 
them  later.  One  reason  is  that  the  mys- 
tery about  the  Himalayas  numbs  the 
will.  There  are  strange  beings  high  up 
on  those  mountains,  stranger  than  the 
people  of  the  steeple  who  were  familiar 
friends  to  Poe. 

There  is  much  talk  at  present  about 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse.  Let  us 
tell  in  all  confidence  certain  facts  that 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  but  are  ig- 
inored  in  this  supercilious  and  superficial 
age. 

The  fresh,  raw  blood  of  a horse  is  ven- 
emous,  as  is  the  blood  of  a bull.  If  ■ 
horse’s  foam  is  mixed  with  ass’s  milk 
and  quaffed  freely,  it  will  kill  venemous 
worms. 

I If  a horse  be  shod  with  an  iron  where- 
I with  one  hath  been  killed,  that  horse 
will  be  fast  and  livelj’.  And  If  you  make 
a bit  of  the  same  iron,  "the  horse  that 
hath  it  in  his  mouth  will  be  made  tame 
and  easy  to  be  handled;  yea,  though  he 
be  never  so  wild,  stubborn,  or  given  to 
biting.” 

There  is  a bone  like  a dog’s  tooth  in 
the  heart  of  a horse:  "it  is  said  that 
this  doth  drive  away  all  grief  and  sor-  , 
row  from  a man’s  heart,  and  that  a 
tooth  being  pulled,  from  the  cheeks  or 
jaw-bones  of  a dead  horse  doth  show 
the  full  and  right  number  of  the  sor- 
rows of  the  party  so  grieved.  If  swords, 
knives,  or  the  points  of  spears,  when 
they  are  red  fire  hot,  be  anointed  with 
the  sweat  of  a horse,  they  will  bo  so 
venomous  and  full  of  poison  that  If  a 
man  or  woman  be  smitten  or  pricked 
therewith,  they  will  never  cease  from 
bleeding  as  long  as  life  doth  last,” 

No  family  should  be  without  a horse. 
If  you  cannot  afford  to  stable  it,  keep 
it  in  your  flat,  where  it  may  be  ready 
for  domestic  use.  'fhe  hoof  of  a horse 
burnt  in  a house  drives  away  mice;  the 
tooth  of  a mare  placed  on  the  head  of 
a raving  madman  straightway  frees 
him.  And  colts  should  be  encouraged; 
for  the  tooth  of  a yearling  colt  laid  on 
the  neck  of  a baby  makes  its  teeth 
come  without  pain.  But  look  out  for 
a horse  when  its  ears  bend  toward  the  ! 
neck,  for  then  It  is  mad  and  no  com- 
panion for  children. 

j 

A New  York  newspaper  published  late- 
ly the  following  advertisement:  "If  fresh 
fiddler  returns  purse  he  sat  on  then  ap- 
propriated, all  will  be  forgiven.”  We 
are  Inclined  to  view  this  advertisement 
as  a cipher:  it  no  doubt  gives  informa- 
tion to  a coiner,  or  a deserted  wife. 
Fiddlers,  whether  they  be  fresh  or  salt-  j 
ed,  are  notoriously  honest.  ' 

A still  more  extraordinary  advertise- 
ment was  published  Saturday  in  a news- 
paper of  this  city. 

' “Blacksmith— 'To  go  to  White  Mts.  for 
summer,  that  plays  violin;  must  be 
' Protestant.” 

Blacksmiths  are  occasionally  harmo- 
I nlous,  witness  Handel’s  well  known 
j piece;  and  a blacksmith  sometimes  sings 
1 at  his  work,  with  a deep.  big.  black 


voice.  You  cannot  imagine  a ^nor 
blacksmith.  But  smithing  Is  not  sup- 
po.scd  to  help  the  hands  of  a violinist, 
nor  do  we  see  how  a blacksmith  can 
fiddle  at  his  work.  And  why  "must  be 
Protestant”?  Docs  this  particulariza- 
tion refer  to  the  man  as  blacksmith  or 
fiddler?  Some  of  the  best  fiddlers  we 
; know  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  we  have 
no  statistics  at  hand  to  show  the  influ- 
ence of  sectarianism  on  blacksmiths. 
For  a long  time  cordwalners  were 
classed  as  dangerous  freethinkers, 

Notre-Dame,  Paris,  Is  now  lighted  by 
electricity.  Shades  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Quasimodo,  the  wicked  Priest,  and  Es- 
meralda! This  reminds  us  that  two 
Hell  American  women  were  talking 
aliout  tile  cathedral  as  they  left  It. 
“By  the  way.  dear,  who  built  the 
church?”  "Why,  I thought  everybody 
knew;  Victor  Hugo,  of  course.” 

7 3.  /f 

OSSIP  GABRIFOWIISCfl 
IN  HIS  SFCOHO  RFCITAL 

A Clear  Performance  of  One  of 
Beethoven’s  “Ultra”  Sonatas. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  gave  his  sec- 
ond piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Chickering  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Sonata,  Op.  110 Beethoven 

Nocturne,  B major  Chopin 

Etude.  C major Chopin 

Variations  Serieuses  Mendelssohn 

Caprice  Burlesque  (by  request) 

Gabrilowitsch 

Nuits  de  Mai  uschaikowskv 

Toccata.  D minor  Leschetitzki 

Berceuse  Liapounoft 

Marche  Mi  h taire Schubert-Tausig 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  substituted  the  Op. 
110  for  the  more  familiar  sonata  after 
the  manner  of  a fantasia.  He  chose 
one  of  the  "ultra”  sonatas,  which  were 
for  along  time  a stumbling-block,  and 
even  foolishness,  to  the  admirers  of  the 
composer’s  second  style.  Yet  today 
how  clear  the  scheme  of  these  once  rad- 
ical works!  If  certain  pages  are  of  un- 
earthhly  beauty,  on  the  other  hand  how 
many  passages  of  deep  emotion  in  their 
revelations  of  human  hope  and  longing 
and  despair!  Now  a performance  of  one 
of  these  later  works  by  an  admirable 
pianist  is  commendable  either  for  clear- 
ness of  comprehension  or- and  this  is 
rare— for  an  appreciation  that  is  akin 
to  inspiration,  which  lifts  the  hearer  to 
the  plane  of  the  composer.  Mr.  Gabril- 
owitsch yesterday  was  clear,  rather 
than  inspired.  The  program  as  a whole 
was  not  equal  in  interest  to  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Nor  was  the  performance 
of  so  uniformly  high  level.  Yet  the 
pianist  was  often  effecuve  through  in- 
terpretation as  well  as  through  the  dis- 
play of  admirable  mechanism,  and  there 
was  hearty  applause,  and  there  were 
encores. 


'The  wedding  of  Miss  Genevieve  Heck- 
er  took  place  "without  fuss  or  frills.” 
That  is  the  way  to  be  married.  Eve  set 
the  good  example. 


Miss  Marie  Corelli  has  at  least  a style 
of  her  own.  She  calls  attention  to  an 
abuse  by  screaming.  Thus  at  Stratiord- 
on-Avon  "the  ruthless  hand  of  the  mod- 
erniser and  jerry’-builder  is  allowed ’'to 
play  havoc  with  such  old  relics  as  can 
never  be  replaced.”  ’V\'e  stop  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  “jerry-builder.”  The 
word  means  ”a  speculating  builder  who 
'runs  up’  unsubstantially  built  houses 
of  inferior  materials.”  The  dictionary- 
men  say  that  the  term  was  derived 
probably  from  a builder  named  Jerry, 
No  doubt  he  had  a partner  whose  name 
was  Tom. 


But  listen  to  Miss  Corelli.  Her  scream 
on  a previous  occasion,  as  she  says, 
"saved  those  who  sincerely  reverence 
Shakespeare’s  memory  from  the  bitter 
j shame  of  having  to  look  across  the  his- 
toric grave  to  an  ill-designed  alto-relievo 
of  a modern  actress  sitting  by  a modern 
reading-lamp,  backing  the  Communion- 
table, with  the  poet’s  works  kicking 
casually  about  her  feet,  and  a medallion 
[ of  the  Immortal  himself  falling,  as  it 
j seemed,  out  of  the  folds  of  her  skirt  and 
I rolling  under  her  chair!” 

We  learn  from  an  advertisement  in  a 
California  journal  that  “The  Stockton 
Undertaking  Company  always  leads 
with  its  modern  .service  and  modern 
I prices.  Lady  a.ssistant  In  attendance.” 


ims  remind."*  u.s  of  & slngruiar  story. 
They  say  that  one  of  the  b<xlies  sold 
lately  to  a famous  musev:m  as  that  of 
u Konulne  Kgyi>tian  mummy— a Princess 
in  the  years  of  an  early  Pharaoh — the 
early  Phuroah,  you  observe,  di<I  not 
catch  the  worm— tliey  say  that  this 
b<Kly  now  gaped  at  is  that  of  the  wife 
of  "a  brilliant,  but  Eccentric  man  of' 
science”:  that  her  loving  husband  pre- 
piired  her  after  the  old  Kgyptlan  fash- 
ion. put  her  in  a historically  correct 
cottln  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
collection,  and  then  sold  her  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  museum. 

Mr.  Sims  sees  here  a hint  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  a victim's  body.  The  thing 
in  a glass  case,  hidden  In  wrappings, 
labeled  "Xo.  ^7.  A Princess  of  the 
Third  Dynasty,"  would  really  be  Mrs, 
Dash. 

Mr.  Sims  is  responsible  for  the  state- 1 
ment  that  small  wal.sts  are  no  longer 
fashionable  at  the  Portuguese  Court; 
for  the  Queen,  fond  of  experimenting 
with  the  Koentgen  rays,  once  induced  a 
maid  of  honor,  suspected  of  tight-lacing, 
to  allow  herself  to  be  photographed  In- 
ternally by  this  scientific  process. 


The  Xew  York  Evening  Post  pays 
tribute  to  the  prowess  of  Mr.  Chartran — 
yes,  prowess  seem.s  to  be  here  the  one, 
the  definite  word.  The  Post  states  that 
Mr.  Chartran  by  doing  Secretary  Shaw’s 
portrait  In  three  sittings  of  eleven 
hours  In  all  holds  the  painting  record, 
hands  down.  Hubert  Herkomer  used 
to  do  the  Oxford  dons  in  a single  half- 
day sitting  before  a class;  but  this  per- 
fi>rmance  lacked  technical  nuallties;  for 
Herkomer  did  the  Job  for  nothing,  only 
for  his  salary,  and  gave  the  pictures  to 
the  A.shmolean  JIuseum;  hence  his  rec- 
ord smells  of  amateurism.  And  now  the 
Post  waves  its  hat  for  Mr.  Chartran. 

■'He  got  $1)000  for  his  portrait,  of  which 
he  cannot  have  given  his  dealer  partner 
more  than  $3000.  It  appears  to  have  been 
In  evfry  way  a clean  performance,  though 
we  understand  no  previous  examina- 
tion of  the  canvas  for  a solar  print  was 
made.  But  since  no  protest  has  been 
entered  on  this  score  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  or 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  the 
record  must  stand  as  reported. 

"Again,  a caviller  might  object  that 
the  despatches  do  not  slate  how  many 
stop  watches  were  held  on  M.  Chartran.  | 
If  only  one  were  used,  the  record  might  \ 
Justly  be  questioned,  or  at  least  tne  | 
fractions  of  a second  rejected.  Some  of  I 
the  officials  of  the  United  States  Treas-  ' 
ury— under  whose  financial  auspices  this 
exhibition  paint  was  held — evidently  had 
their  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  performance.  But  upon  careful 
measurement.  Secretary  Shaw  and  his 
portrait  were  found  to  tally  within  a 
sixteenths  of  an  Inch.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  no  one  should  be  unsportsman- 
like enough  to  raise  narrowly  technical 
objections  to  M.  Chartran's  record. 

French  newspapers  tell  us  that  the 

I death  of  Count  Zhorowskl  at  Nice 
made  a profound  sensation  In  Paris,  and 
that  It  will  have  a marked  effect  on  the 
future  of  the  automobile  In  France,  i 
j "No  one  can  have  the  slightest  sym- 
1 pathy  wlith  the  French  automobillst. 

I Once  on  a clear  road,  and  he  is  off  at 
I ninety  klnometres,  and  pity  help  the 
I cyclist  or  the  pedestrian.  He  has  only 
I one  foe  that  Is  serious,  and  he  is  be- 
i ginning  to  know  the  cost  of  killing 
sheep,  and  particularly  poultry.  The  I 
peasantry  in  all  parts  of  France  simply 
! smash  up  old  crockery  and  bottles,  and 
' the  children  take  It  out  and  strew  it 
judiciously  on  the  roadway.  Further- 
more. the  Nice  authorities  have  de- 
cided on  rough-and-ready  Justice  tor  the 
scercher.  His  machine  1s  pounded,  and 
if  he  wants  to  get  It  out  he  pays  a 
minimum  fine  of  1000  franca. 

It  appears  that  proprietors  of  villas 
on  the  borders  of  the  Seine  are  also  up' 
In  arms  against  the  automobile.  For 
between  Paris.  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles' 
the  houses  are  deserted  on  account  of 
the  dust  and  the  noise,  and  the  dan- 
ger to  children. 

"Rain-proof  trousers  for  men"  no 
doubt  fill  a long-felt  want.  But  what 
are  needed  still  more  in  these  days  of 
restlessness,  storm  and  stress  are 
trousers  copper-bottomed  and  rl\  eted 
to  office  chairs,  so  that  though  the  light- 
ning flash  and  the  thunder  roll,  the 
wearer  may  smile,  secure  In  his  position. 

■Why  should  Germans  prance  and  paw 
the  air  in  rage  because  President  Roose- 


velt apostrophizes  the  Baron  Speck  von 
Sternburg  as  "Specky"?  Tl'hat  If  he 
should  thump  the  ambassador  on  the 
back  and  cry  out.  "I  say,  Specky,  old 
boy"?  The  truly  great  are  familiar  In 
their  Intercourse  with  those  about  them. 
Suetonius  gives  many  pleasant  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  freedom  that  ex- 
isted between  the  Roman  Emperors  and 
their  courtiers;  and  did  not  Napoleon 
go  about,  the  mad  wag.  pulling  the  ears 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  well 
pleased? 

A dress-designer  died  the  other  day 
In  New  Y'ork.  Her  death,  they  say. 
was  probably  hastened  from  worry 
over  complaints  of  customers.  Yet  she 
had  been  In  business  for  over  50  years. 
There  have  been  few  examples  of  such 
sensitiveness  In  her  profession.  The 
average  fashionable  dress-designer  or 
dressmaker  is  adamant.  She  listens 
with  a weary  air  to  a complaint  and 
says:  "You  are  mistaken.  It  you  are 
not  satisfied,  go  elsewhere."  And  then 
the  customer  whose  dress  does  not  fit 
and  who  Is  charged  outrageously  for 
findings  apologizes.  History  will  pre- 
serve the  name  of  this  sensitive  dress- 
designer,  Just  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  Im- 
ihortallzed  the  name  of  that  eminent 
counselor-at-law,  Mr.  Baines  Carc^i), 
who  wept  so  violently  at  a client’s  tale 
of  woe  that  he  was  unable  to  draw  up 
papers  or  consult  authorities. 


The  eminent  surgeon.  Professor 
Johann  Mikulicz,  who  is  opening  men 
and  women  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
regulating  their  clock-work,  wears 
wiiite  cotton  gloves  while  he  Is  con- 
ducting his  explorations  in  darkest  hu- 
manlty-15  pairs  in  the  course  of  three 
operations.  It  was  the  comedian  John 
Le  Hay,  as  Mat  Munck  in  "His  Excel- 
lency.” who  kept  exclaiming  ruefully, 
ns  he  looked  at  his  hands:  "Rotten  cot- 
ton gloves!"  

Dreyfus  appeals  for  justice.  O where 
is  Zola?  One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
were  worth  a thousand  men. 


somewiiat  on  the  woman.  'U'e  once 
knew— but  this  Is  no  time  for  personal 
reminiscences.  There  axe  hundreds  of 
Western  as  well  as  Oriental  women  who 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  Guinevere’s 
sour  opinion. 

As  for  corseted  men,  we  know  that 
there  are  many  in  Europe,  both  in  and 
out  of  military  service.  t\'e  are  in- 
clined to  exclaim  with  Mr.  Cooley  In 
bis  exhaustive  and  invaluable  work, 
"The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts":  "Frail, 
Indeed,  and  unfit  for  earth  must  be  the 
feeing  who  needs  such  artificial  sup- 
port! Does  man.  who  takes  the  most 
violent  exercise  and  performs  the 
most  arduous  labor,  either  wear  or 
need  stays?"  The  officers  of  Guslavus 
Adolphus  were  tightly  laced,  and  fops 
of  all  lands  have  made  their  figure. 
Even  here  In  Boston  victims  of  sciatica 
or  osteo-arHirltls  follow  a specialist’s 
advice  and  go  and  creak  about  In  cor- 
sets  that  weigh  14  or  16  pounds.  For 
! full-dress  occasions  they  are  permitted 
I a lighter  weight. 

j They  now  propose  to  cure  consump- 
lives  by  making  them  inhale  ti  e vai)cr 
I of  mixed  and  heated  eucalyptus  oil. 
■ sulphur  and  charcoal.  But  why  not  go 
to  Australia  and  live  under  tills  gum- 
tree?  Sydney  Smith  said  vears  ago: 
"A  London  thief  lodged  undo  the  bark 
of  the  dwarf  eucalyptus  and  keeping 
I sheep  Is  not  an  uninteresting  picture.” 

r , I 


—a  far  different  operation  from  the 
squeezing  of  a lime.  Sheep  are  "Juicod”: 
a large  trough  is  filled  with  liquid  to- 
bacco and  soap,  and  Into  this  sheep ' 
are  dipped.  "Fill  with  siphon”;  that 
is  to  say.  you  put  a siphon  Into  the . 
glass.  And  the  sub-title  of  this  book 
Is:  "A  Sideboard  Manual  for  GenUe- 

men"! 


^VV\X 


Mr.  J.  C.  Baylis  spoke  In  New  York 
at  a dinner  given  to  Mr.  Horace  White 
on  "The  Contemporaneousness  of  To- 
day.” Truly  a fascinating  subject.  It 
is  our  own  opinion  that  today  is  more 
contemporaneous  than  yesterday.  tVe 
are  In  doubt  whether  it  is  more  con- 
temporaneous than  tomorrow,  for  this 
is  a fast  age. 

’ 

How  limes  change!  General  John  IS. 
Mosby  was  described  by  a Boston  news- 
paper this  week  as  "one  of  the  plctur-  I 
esque  and  daring  leaders  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.” During  the  Civil  War  "plc- 
Uire.sque”  was  hardly  the  adjective  ap- 
plied to  him.”  Wo  remember  the  word 
•’guerrilla,”  which  in  those  days  was 
! pronounced  ’’gorilla." 

I 

1 We  saw  lately  a pamphlet  published  In 
I Paris  which  treats  of  the  malady  known 
as  “the  sentiment  of  incompletness.” 
Who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  felt 
that  there  was  something  wanting? 
Hence  the  popular  expression  "I  wasn’t 
all  there." 


The  new  shudder  producing  play  at  the 
Grand  Gulgnol.  Paris,  "Le  Systeme  du 
Docteur  Gaudran."  by  Andre  de  I.ordeu, 
has  a simple  story.  Two  Journalists  go 
to  Dr.  Gaudran's  private  lunatic  asy- 
lum. They  hear  moans  in  the  adjoining 
room.  A tall  pale  man  enters,  dressed 
In  exquisite  taste,  decorated,  and  Intro- 
duces himself  as  the  Doctor.  They  talk, 
a disagreeable  shriek  Is  heard.  "It  s all 
right,"  says  the  Doctor;  "it’s  only  a 
lunatic  under  treatment.  Excuse  me  a 
moment."  The  Doctor  soon  returns. 
Then  colleagues  enter  and  'oehave  in  a 
singular  manner.  A thunder  storm 
comes  up.  The  lunatics,  disguised  as 
doctors  and  keepers,  are  highly  excited. 
One  crows  like  a cock,  another  barks 
under  the  table,  another  tries  to  climb 
the  wall  and  hang  from  a looking-glass. 
They  all  grow  wilder,  and  the  news- 
paper men  make  for  the  door.  In  the 
nick  of  time,  the  keepers  who  have  been 
locked  in  free  themselves,  and  gain 
control  of  the  mad  men  and  women. 
Again  the  dismal  moan,  and  the  real 
Dr.  Gaudran  appears,  a bleeding  mass. 

This  play  is  evidently  founded  on 
Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  tale  of  Illusion.  "The 
System  of  Doctor  Tarr  and  Professor 
Fether."  The  Doctor  in  this  story  is 
named  Malllard.  And  what  patients 
In  his  asylum!  One  fancied  he  was  a 
Cordova  cheese  and  went  about  with  a 
knife  In  his  hand,  begging  his  friends 
to  try  a small  slice  from  the  middle 
of  his  leg.  Another  took  himself  for  a 
bottle  of  champagne  and  always  went 
off  with  a pop  and  a fizz.  Another  In- 
sisted he  was  a pumpkin  and  was  angry 
when  the  cook  refused  to  make  him 
into  pies.  Then  there  was  Bouffon  Le 
Grand,  who  swore  he  had  two  heads: 
one  the  head  of  Cicero,  the  other  a com- 
posite one:  that  of  Demosthenes  from 
the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  mouth, 
and  that  of  Lord  Brougham  from  the 
mouth  to  the  chin.  Madame  Joyeuse 
had  been  turned  Into  a chicken-cock. 

! and  Mi.ss  Eugenio  Salsafette  wished  to 
dress  herself  by  getting  outside  Instead 
of  inside  of  her  clothes,  "a  thing  very 
easily  done,  after  all." 

"Kilkenny  College  has  fallen  on  evil 
days  and  seems  doomed  to  extinction." 
But  the  Kilkenny  cats  will  fight  It  out 
: on  that  clothesline  so  long  as  the  world 
j endures.  

"Guinevere"  In  the  Referee  (London) 

' has  found  out  that  many  Englishmen 
wear  corsets,  "not  so  much  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  thereby  preserve  their 
figures,  but  because  the  habit  Is  a 
comfort  and  a convenience.  After  all. 
from  the  earliest  times,  men  have  al- 
ways used  some  kind  of  walstbelt. 
A woman  who  goes  corsetless  Is  an 
at)Omlnatlon.”  ll-m-m!  This  depends 


Miss  Adelaide  Griggs,  contralto,  gave 
a song  recital  last  evening  in  Hunting- 
ton  Chambers  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows; 

■•Meffil"liel«  ur^-uen’’ 

::fSir^hewind-”"":”cS 

Miss  Griggs  has  a full,  rich  'Office. 

She  has  warm  tones  of  velvet  quality. 
Thus  naturally  endowed,  she  should 
not  be  content  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  her  art.  Last  evening  she 
disappointed  when  we  had  a right  to 
expect  the  most,  and  this  disappoint- 
ment was  rather  in  the  interpretation 
than  in  matters  of  technic,  although 
her  extreme  upper  tones  were  often 
ineffective,  and  in  the  "Romanza 
there  were  times  when  she  fell  below 
the  pitch.  Here  is  a voice  that  would 
respond  gladly  to  any 
mand,  but  the  differentiation  of  the 
emotions  was  not  well  defined  by  the 
tones  themselves.  The  singers  intelli- 
gence was  not  kt  fault;  she  clearly 
knew  that  distinction  should  be  made, 
there  was  the  evident  Intent;  but  the 
tones  themselves  were  not  colored,  were 
not  charged  with  the  particular  emo- 

The  "Sea  Petures"  by  Elgar  are  after 
all  mere  salon  songs;  there  is  the  usual 
holding  of  hands  and  there  is  con-  ^ 
ventional  pressing  down  of  , 

Mr  Elgar,  who  Is  a devout  Roman, 
Catholic,  Is  distinctively  sabbatical  m 
bis  "Sabbath  Morning  at  Sea;"  but  a 
winger  has  great  opportunity  in  I 

Corals  Lie."  Here  Is  tne  suggesUon 
of  the  Orient  with  exotic  light,  per- 
fume. color,  sensuousness. 

But  Miss  Griggs  failed  in  the  sug- 
-eslion.  It  is  true  that  in  these  song» 
by  Elgar  she  was  more  or  less  hanoi- 
cUped  by  the  accompanist,  who  was 
prosaic  and  often  at  cross-purposes.  So  | 
in  that  wondrously  beautiful  song  by 
Strauss,  ’’Allerseelen.”  the  singer  did 
not  appreciate  the  essence  of  the 
musical  thought.  She  began  the  ®ong 
at  too  fast  a pace— but  her  lack  of 
appreciative  Interpretation  was  not 
simply  In  the  matter  of  tempo.  Sne 
was  heard  to  her  best  advantage  In 

*^It  [y'only  Just  to  say  that  often  there 
was  admirable  phrasing,  and  there  were 
fine  moments  throughout  the  concert, 
but  when  a singer  has  such  a voice, 
the  hearer  has  a right  to  expect  con- 
tinuous pleasure.  There  was  a small 
audience  which  was  Uberal  with  ap- 


No  wonder  that  Newport  people  pe- 
tition against  the  appearance  of  an 
outside  circus.  The  swells  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  competition.  And  where 
Is  there  a more  accomplished  clown, 
than  Mr.  Harry  Lehr? 


"Thin  underwear  should  be  reached 
by  degrees.”  True,  true,  too  true.  And 
yet  there  are  men  of  systematic  lives, 
who  change  by  the  calendar. 


S.  C.  writes;  "Some  years  ago  you 
published  In  your  column  a list  of  names 
given  by  the  ancients  to  certain  fa- 
mous racehorses.  I put  the  article  in 
my  scrap-book,  but,  unfortunately,  in 
moving,  the  scrap-book  disappeared.  It 
Is  my  Impression  that  horses  were  not 
then  named  after  trainers,  owners,  or 
Egyptian  rulers.  AVould  you  oblige  me 
by  repeating  some  of  those  names?” 


plauso. 

The  late  Colonel  Joseph  Kiley  Rickey  ^ 
has  a monument  more  enduring  than 
brass.  Yet  how  cold  and  colorle.ss  Is 
the  scientific  analysis  of  that  which 
shall  preserve  his  fame;  "Juice  one 
lime:  leave  half  of  the  pressed  lime  in 
glass;  one  lump  ice;  one  wine  glass  Tom 
gin.  Fill  with  siphon." 


"Juice  one  limd”!  And  this  appears 
in  a vade  mecum  published  by  a Boston 
firm!  There  Is  a verb  "to  Juice."  but  It 
means  to  moisten-  or  suffuse  with  Juice 


Lycopliron  tells  of  white-footed  Psylla 
(flea)  and  of  Harpinn.i.  which  was  the 
name  of  a place  in  Elis.  Doheque  in 
his  notes  to  Lycophron’s  ’’Cassandra” 
gives  a long  list  of  names,  as  Aeropetes 
(who  flies  in  the  air).  Eagle.  Seabird, 
Lightning,  Wind.  Dapple,  Fear,  Wolf, 
Falcon,  Crow,  Mouse,  Wliltefoot, 
Speed,  Beauty.  Archer.  Bird.  Terror, 
Dawn.  Ruddy,  Bay,  Wings,  Brave,  Jus- 
! tlce.  Hawk.  Victor.  And  there  are  oth-  I 
ers,  as  you  will  see  by  looking  at 
Deheque’s  edition  (Paris.  1853.  pp.  65-68).  1 
There  was  a horse  named  after  Achilles,  , 
who  was  known  to  Bret  Harte’s  Cali- 
fornian as  "Ash-heels."  and  the  hunter 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian  was  named  af- 
ter the  river  BorysUienes  (the  Dneiper). 
The  Emperor  Verus  was  so  fond  of  his 
horse  Bird  that  he  hung  from  his  own 
neck  a golden  effigy  of  Bird;  he  fed 
him  on  Corinthian  raisins  and  almonds, 
and  when  the  horse  died— no  doubt  the 
diet  hastened  death— a noble  tomb  was  j 
raised  in  the  Vatican.  All  schoolboys.  | 
Macaulay’s  included,  know  how  Cali- 
gula made  a marble  stable  for  his  horse  ' 
Incltatus,  and  an  Ivory  trough,  and 
how  he  hung  ropes  of  pearls  about  his 
neck.  Nor  need  we  allude  to  Bucepha- 
las  (Bull-headed),  the  horse  of  Alex- 
ander, who  paid  Philonicus  $14,950  for 
him.  an  extravagant  sum  in  those  days. 
Aquilo  had  a record:  130  first  prizes  in 
the  race,  88  second  prizes  and  37  third 
prizes.  Wind,  a mare  owned  by  Phldo- 
las.  was  once  racing  when  her  Jockey 
fell.  The  mare  kept  on,  turned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules,  quickened  her 
pace  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  Judges,  when 
she  stopped,  for  she  knew  she  had  won. 
And  what  a glorious  Inscription  was 
carved  in  verse  on  the  tomb  of  Eulhy- 
dlciis?  ‘‘Who.se  tomb.  O shaft  of  mar- 
ble?" Of  a fleet  courser.  "His  name?” 
Euthydlcus.  "How  famous?”  He  tri- 
umphed In  all  the  races.  "How  often 
crowned?”  Many,  many  times.  "Who 
held  the  reins?”  Coeranus.  "O  glory 
greater  than  that  of  demi-gods!” 

Racehor.ses  in  England  have  borne 
curious  names:  Geheimnis.  Give  Him 
a Name,  Let’s  be  Jogging,  Jenny-Come- 
to-Me.  Bag  of  Bones.  Here  I Go  With 
My  Eye  Out,  Come  Time  Me.  Stop 
Awhile  Said  Slow,  Sore  Heels,  Slow  and 
Easy,  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mentl. 


Devil  Take  the  Hindmost,  tVatoh  Thom 
and  Catch  Them.  Turn  About  Tommy. 
Admiral  Whip  Me  Well.  A Hnufchlng: 
Woman  ■with  Two  Black  ICyes,  Petti- 
coat Tight  Round  Ankles,  Kitty  Cut  a 
Dash.  roxhuuttorll)ua,  Bounee  About 
Boniface.  Kiss  Me  in  a Corner,  l-'oar 
'Not  Victorious,  Pity  My  Condition,  Mr. 
Bowes  once  asked  a member  of  the  Jock- 
ey Club  to  put  a large  sum  for  him  on 
one  of  tlie  best  bred  and  best  looking 
Derby  colts  ever  sent  to  Langton  Wold. 
1-lis  friend  answered:  “I  will  do  your 
commission  with  pleasure,  but  I shall 
not  follow  it  myself,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  a horse  with  the  name  of  Graecu- 
liis  Esurlens  should  ever  win  the  Der- 
by.” But  what  is  to  be  said  of  Neu- 
rasthenlppon-Skelesterizo,  a horse  en- 
tered in  the  Derby  of  1899?  They  say 
that  Charles  Jame  Fox  was  responsll)le 
for  some  of  the  most  outlandish  names 
^Iven  to  horses  in  the  time  when  he 
was  interested  in  the  Turf.  The  horse 
*'G6ant  des  Battailles”  was  known  to 
the  crowd  as  ”The  Gent  with  the  Bot- 
tles.” In  the  old  calendars  colts  and 
fillies  were  named  after  monarchs_and 
comedians,  highwaymen  and  other  he- 
roes, dancers,  duchesses,  pickpockets  I | 
and  swells,  just  as  a few  years  ago  ICro-  I 
goll  and  May  Yohe  ran  for  slakes.  No  I 
wonder  that  the  Turf  is  Said  to  be  the  I | 
record  and  the  reflex  of  contcmuovn.i-v  I 
history  and  people^.  1 

SIEIAi'S  lOEA  OF  THE 

The  program  of  the  twenty-third 
symphony  concert  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No,  1 Beethoven 

"hMust”  Fantasia Wieriiawski 

“Richard  III.” Smetana 

Overture  to  “Ruy  ulas”. . .Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Adolf  Bak,  a violinist  and  a 
member  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a soloist 
at  these  concerts.  He  played  Wieniaw- 
ski's  fa,ntasia  on  themes  from  Gounod's 
"Faust.”  His  tone  was  small,  but  pure 
and  of  a sweetness  that  was  in- 
variable, w'hether  the  music  was  from 
the  Garden  Scene  or  the  air  of  Mephisto- 
pheles,  “The  Calf  of  Gold.”  The 
virtuoso  passages  were  performed  with 
marked  accuracy  and  with  applause- 
compelling  ease.  Mr.  Bak  hlso  dis- 
played a fine,  almost  microscopic  taste 
rather  than  broad  or  deep  emotional 
Qualities.  In  its  way  the  performance 
was  admirable. 

Smetana’s  “Bichard.” 

Smetana's  symphonic  poem  "Richard 
III.”  was  composed  at  Gothenburg  in 
1858,  sixteen  years  before  he  wrote  the 
first  of  his  cycle  of  tone-poems,  "My 
Fatherland,”  and  before  he  determined 
to  write  music  charged  with  a national 
spirit.  When  he  wrote  Liszt  in  18,58  with 
reference  to  "Richard  HI.”:  "At  present 
I cannot  do  more  than  is  therein,” 
be  undoubtedly  told  the  truth.  The  w’ork 
is  not  without  imaginative  quality,  but 
the  hearer  feels  that  Smetana  was  not 
then  master  in  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts.  The  chief  theme  that  typi- 
fies the  hero  is  worked  to  death  by 
direct,  not  by  complex  methods.  The 
contrasting,  expres.sive  theme  is  of  genu- 
ine beauty,  but  little  is  done  with  it.  The 
pictorial  or  descriptive  sections  are  at 
the  best  only  theatre  music  and  of  a 
commonplace  type.  On  the  whole  a 
youthful  composition;  yet  every  now  and 
then  are  traces  of  the  future  greatness 
of  this  Czech  musician,  whose  life  was 
a noble  one  crowned  by  perhaps  the 
most  dismal  tragedy  recorded,  in  the 
history  of  the  art.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  the  orchestra  in 
the  Swedisli  town  played  the  symphonic 
poem  during  Smetana's  stay.  The  score 
was  not  published  till  after  the  com- 
poser’s death. 

The  Othe?_Pieces. 

The  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  first  sym- 
phony is  still  fresh  and  graceful;  but 
the  preceding  movements  might  well  be 
allowed  to  sleep  peacefully  on  the  shelf, 
and  t.  ; Finale  is  interesting  chiefly  as 
a collection  of  thoughts  by  Mozart  and 
Haydn.  Mendelssohn  could  see  nothing 
in  Victor  Hugo's  play  "Ruy  Bias;”  he 
wrote.  “It  is  really  of  no  value,  it  is 
absolutely  below  contempt.”  He  would 
not  put  the  title  of  the  play  on  the 
score  of  his  overture.  Did  Victor  Hugo 
ever  hear  Mendelssohn's  overture?  And 
if  he  did,  what  did  he  say  about  it?  We 
know  that  Mendelssohn  once  remarked 
petulantly  in  London  that  he  himself 
would  like  to  burn  it,  he  disliked  it  so 
much.  For  once  a compo.ser’s  opinion 
of  his  own  work  was  sounder  than  his 
Judgment  on  the  work  of  another. 
Fechtcr  made  Ruy  Bias  a hero  never  to 
be  forgotten.  No  conductor  can  so 
vitalize  this  overture. 


! This  is  pr.TctIcally  the  last  week  of  I 
1 the  season  of  19(12-,?.  The  program  of  j 
the  concert  this  ovenin.g  in  aid  of  the 
Symphony  Concert  Orchestra  I'cnsion 
Fund  is  of  a popular  nature,  yet  there 
is  nothing  beneath  the  dignity  of  per- 
formance by  such  players.  The  over- 
ture to  "William  Tell”  might  well  be 
brought  out  occasionally  at  regular  .sub- 
scription concerts;  nor  would  a waltz 
by  Strauss  be  amiss.  Bizet's  suite  and 
Saint-Saens's  symphonic  progrtun  are 
f.arniliar  to  our  concertgoers,  and  are  al- 
ways welcome.  Jlr.  Randeggcr  will 
jgive  his  first  public  piano  recital  in  this 
clt.v,  and  Miss  Katherine  Heyman,  who 
has  played  here  with  the  Symphony  Or- 
che.stra,  will  introduce  at  her  recital 
some  "Traditional  Americ.an-Indlan” 
pieces.  Miss  Tucker  will  give  her  de- 
ferred song  recital.  Lovers  of  national 
music  will  be  interested  no  doubt  in  Mrs. 
Martinez's  concert  of  pieces  by  Spanish 
composers.  Liszt’s  "Dante”  symphony, 
which  will  be  played  at  the  last  Sym- 
phony concert,  has  not  been  heard  here 
for  many  years. 

Personalities. 

Miss  Rockhold,  a pupil  of  the  late 
Charles  R.  Adams,  afterward  of  Mot- 
tlno,  has  made  her  debut  in  concert  in 
Italy  with  apparent  succe.ss.  She  comes 

from  Riverside,  Cal. Ricardo  Castro, 

professor  at  the  Mexico  Conservatory, 
gave  a piano  recital  lately  in  Paris,  and 

was  warmly  praised. Van  Dyck  was 

lauded  to  the  skies  for  his  impersona- 
tion of  Tannhaeuser  a fortnight  ago  at 
the  Monnale,  Brussels.  They  are  prob- 
ably used  to  his  Bayreuth  manner  of 

enunciation  and  jugulation. Georg 

Henschel’s  “Requiem”  will  be  performed 
at  the  Gewandhaus.  Lelpslc,  early  in 
December.  The  German  music  journals 
speak  of  the  great  success  of  the  work 

in  Boston  and  New  YorkI Emil  Paur  I 

will  conduct  "Lohengrin,”  “Tannhaeu- 
ser”  and  “The  Mastersingers”  at  the 
Madrid  Royal  Opera  House,  and  also 
lead  ten  symphony  concerts  in  the  city.  , 

Theodor  Reichrnann  will  leave  the 

Vienna  Opera  House  company  in  August. 
At  last ! j 

Jfe-w  'Works.  | 

Mieezyslaw  Karlowicz  of  Warsaw  ap-  j 
peared  lately  in  Berlin  and  gave  a con- 
cert of  his  own  works:  An  overture  and 
incidental  music  to  a drama,  a sym- 
phony, and  a violin  concert.  Mr.  Flor- 
sheim  says  the  first  movement  of  the 
symphony  is  empty,  and  the  second 
tedious.  "Comparatively  the  best  work.” 
he  writes  to  the  Musical  Courier,  "was 
the  violin  concerto,  which,  though  close- 
ly modeled  after  the  Bruch  G minor 
concerto— not  a bad  model  by  the  way—  I 
has  at  least  some  thematic  material,  and 
is  concise  in  form  as  well  as  effectively 
writen  for  the  solo  instrument.  Kar- 
lowicz is  accused  of  noisy  orchestration 
and  glaring  imitations  of  Wagner.  A 
song  by  Amherst  Webber  .though  sung 
by  Marie  Brema.  was  hissed  at  a Co- 
lonne  concert  in  Paris  April  5.  "There 
were  numerous  protestations,"  says  the 
Guide  Musical.  Samuel  Rousseau's  new 
sonata  for  'cello  and  piano  has  been  j 
published  at  Paris.  Massenet’s  opera 
"Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame”  has  been 
performed  at  Leipsic:  "It  is  not  rich  in 
melodic  invention,  but  it  is  Interesting 
in  detail  and  color,  and  of  fine  style;  it 
is  a marked  advance  on  'The  Navar- 
ra! se.’  ” ' 

Emil  Mollenhauer  Abroad. 

The  Springfield  Republican  of  April 
19  thus  spoke  of  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  who 
' conducted  the  orchestral  concert  at  the 
late  Springfield  Festival: 

"It  is  surprising  what  results  Mr, 
Mollenhauer  is  aO,e  to  secure  in  a brief 
time  with  an  organization  which  is  in 
practise  only  part  of  the  year,  and  'fe 
much  more  fluctuating  in  personnel 
than  a permanent  symphony  orchestra. 
It  is  possible  only  through  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer's  extraordinary  combination  o^ 
excellent  musicianship,  executive  abil- 
ity and  practical  common  sense.  He 
has  the  highest  of  ideals,  and  knows 
e.xactly  what  effects  he  wants  to  get. 
He  has  a perfect  knowledge  both  of 
I the  music  and  of  his  men,  and  as  a 
disciplinarian  he  is  remarkable.  And 
not  least  of  all  he  knows  precisely  what 
I can  be  done  under  existing  conditions 
; and  gets  results  when  a less  practical 
workman  would  be  struggling  after  im- 
possibllitie.s.  Thus  with  material  not 
at  all  points  of  the  be.st  he  is  able  not 
merely  to  furnish  a reliable  accompani- 
ment to  the  many  choral  societies  which 
the  orchestra  assists  in  its  annual 
spring  tour,  but  to  give  orchestral  con- 
I certs  of  really  high  merit.” 


The  Honorable  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  vul- 
garly known  as  'Lanky  Bob,”  la  always 
admirable,  whether  In  victory  or  defeat, 
before  the  public  or  in  sheltered  domes- 
ticity. He  denies  that  ho  is  a bankrupt, 
and  adds:  "I  do  not  think  it  Is  the 
business  of  the  public  just  how  much 
money  I have.  Matters  pertaining  to 
my  fights  or  the  stage  are  all  well 
enough,  but  the  public  don't  need  to  be 
told  what  I do  with  my  cash.”  Mark 
the  difference  between  the  truly  great 
and  the  uneasily  rich. 


Now  that  certain  horses  have  made 
their  owners  famous,  what  are  the  own-  i 
ers  going  to  do  for  them?  No  doubt 
they  will  give  them  oats  and  hay— mere 
decency  compels  this  attention;  but  will  , 
they  leave  them  money  in  their  wills?  ! 
There  are  precedents  for  such  bequests.  ! 
-tbout  1781,  a childless  farmer  near  Tou-  | 
louse  left  all  his  property  to  his  bay 
horse,  and  by  the  same  will  gave  the 
horse  to  his  nephew.  There  ■was  an  at- 
tempt to  break  the  will,  but  the  attempt 
was  vain.  Claude  Serres,  professor  of 
French  law  at  Montpellier  and  a deep 
thinker,  handed  down  the  opinion:  “Let 
the  will  stand,  and  let  the  nephew  to 
whom  the  horse  was  given  be  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  estate.  The  simple  hon- 
esty of  the  farmer's  intention  should  in- 
sure the  performance  of  his  last  wish, 
and  since  he  named  his  nephew,  the 
nephew  should  inherit.” 

So  Mr.  tv.  K.  Vanderbilt  chose  a large- 
sized ruby  for  the  betrothal  ring.  "And 
a ring  that  looked  like  a ruby.” 

There  is  much  angry  talk  about  Mr. 
Conried's  purpose  to  produce  "Parsifal'' 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  next 
season,  and  there  is  a pretty  display  of 
sentiment  at  Bayreuth;  but  Bayreuth 
sentiment  is  in  these  days  rank  commer- 
cialism. Listen  to  Mr.  Alfred  Kerr,  a 
Berlin  critic;  Herr  Conried,  theatrical 
director,  intends  to  produce  'Parsifal' 
scenically  in  the  quiet,  holy  city  of  New 
York,  a town  that  encourages  dreamins., 
devotional  absorption  and  intimacy. 
And  'Parsifal  will  be  produced  on  one 
of  the  consecrated  stages  of  this  city! 

scandal  to  both  continents  it  the  wish 
of  a genius  and  the  protest  of  a great 
widow  be  trampled  on  through  the 
cheek  of  a commercial  trader.  I do  not 
rank  ‘Parsifal’  among  the  chief  crea- 
tions of  Wagner;  but  the  question  is 
not  concerning  the  worth  of  this  special 
work,  but  concerning  the  wishes  of  a 
composer  who  has  created  other  works 
and  enchanted  the  new  world  as  well  as 
the  old." 

It  may  here  be  said  that  Wagner  him- 
self had  a shrewd  business  eye,  and 
was  reproached  for  commercialisrn.  es- 
pecially b>  Berliners,  even  in  the  late 
Fifties.  The  Widow  Cosiraa  and  her 
court  wish  to  keep  "Parsifal”  at  Bay- 
reuth that  dollars  may  accrue.  There 
is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  stand 
against  Mr.  Conried's  intention;  It  will! 
be  impossible  to  reproduce  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Bayreuth  play-house  in 
this  country,  or  for  that  matter,  in  any 
other  European  city.  Without  this  at- 
mosphere, much  of  "Parsifal”  is  a co- 
lossal bore. 

I So  Mr.  Carnegie  is  going  to  establish 
) a temple  of  Janus  at  The  Hague.  Does 
j he  expect  that  t'ne  doors  wilt  always  be 
j shut?  WJll  not  a ruler  now  and  then 
open  the  doors  iust  for  fun?  ! 

Apropos  of  Mr.  William  Archer’s  artl-  ; 
j cle  on  "A  Critical  Court  of  Honor”  the  j 
New  York  Evening  Post  published  edi-  j 
j torially  Friday  an  admirable  statement  | 
of  the  critic's  position  before  the  public. 

1 Does  the  artist  need  a court  before  [ 
which  the  unfair  critic  may  be  haled? 
The  Post  says: 

“Is  not  the  critic  always  on  trial? 
Week  by  week  and  year  by  year,  as  he 
addresses  t'ne  public  about  the  worTc 
of  others,  he  is  revealing  himself.  Not 
by  a single  testy  word,  but  by  his  entire 
record  he  stands,  and  if  he  has  served 
the  public  mere  plenitude  of  words  for 
ideas,  if  he  has  substituted  a desire  to 
exploit  his  own  cleverness  for  an  am- 
bition to  seize  the  artist’s  intention,  if 
he  has  preferred  casual  brilliancy  to 
sound  judgment,  and  sharpness  of  pen 
to  insight— by  all  these  shortcomings  he 
: is  judged.  It  may  take  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  he  stands  exposed— no  critic,  but 
I a wordy  or  captious  writer  for  the 
i press.” 

i 

i A "dietary  expert”  says  that  carrots 
I are  wholly  indigestible,  although  they 
j may  freshen  the  skin.  We  remember 
; that  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  a water 
' cure  on  Round  Hill.  Northampton,  was 
; twitted  by  his  neighbors  with  stingl- 
! ne.ss  because  he  fed  carrots  to  his  pa- 
: tients,  for  no  villager  had  heard  that 
: some  Europeans  were  fond  of  carrots. 


As  soon  as  wi'  reail  the  “dl.-i-iry  ex-  . 
l>cri's  oi)lnlou"  w<:  consult;  d the  wls- | 
dom  of  the  ancients.  The  carrot,  first 
of  all.  is  valuable  in  love  phlltrc.s,  but 
choose  the  root  of  the  wild  .species  wheii 
you  go  a-woolng.  Paulus  Aeginctti  ad- 
mits that  carrots  when  used  too  fnaly 
supply  had  Juices  and  are  of  difficult  di- 
gestion. Galen  Is  of  the  same  opinion. 
Probably  the  manner  of  dressing  the 
carrot,  with  salt,  oil  ;md  vinegar,  did  not 
mend  mattei  s.  Let  us  come  down  to  the 
moderns.  Carrot  pic  does  not  allure  us, 
though  there  is  a recipe  for  it  in  .Sala's 
cook  book.  Dr.  Charles  Harrington  In 
his  groat  treatise  on  Hygiene  says  the  ' 
carrot,  like  the  beet,  parsnip,  turnip, 
oyster-plant,  radish,  is  poor  in  protelds, 
but  valuable  on  account  of  anti-scor- 
butic r)ropertlcs  for  providing  variety  In 
the  diet  and  for  flavoring  other  foods; 
and  he  reproduces  Snyder’s  fascinating 
diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
composition  of  the  carrot  and  the  loss 
of  nutrients  when  boiled. 


The  lace  makers  of  Belgium  and 
France  arc  in  despair.  “In  former 
days.”  says  one  Pari.sian  merenant, 

I “women  thought  nothi'i.g  r.f  spenamg 
, $2t)00  on  a dress,  wher.tas  they  nowa- 
days think  twice  about  spending  5200. 

, Then  politics  have  had  a great  .leal  to 
say  in  the  matter.  During  the  Empire 
period  lace  was  worn  in  profusit'a,  anu 
dress  was  altogether  more  luxurious.  ; 
Fashions,  too,  change  quickly.  But  the  j 
chief  reason  for  tlje  crisis  is  machine-  ; 
made  lace,  which  can  be  made  to  such 
perfection  and  so  cheaply  that  lace- 
workers  of  the  old  type,  no  matter 
how  great  be  their  skill,  find  difficulty 
in  earning  more  than  36  cents  a day. 
In  lace  making,  as  in  many  other  thi  gs, 
brains  applied  to  mechanism  have 
, usurped  the  place  of  merely  skilful  fln- 
I gers.” 


OU,  little  did  my  mother  think, 

The  day  she  cradled  me. 

The  lands  that  1 should  travel  in. 

Or  the  death  that  I should  dee; 

Or  gae  rovin'  about  wi  tinkler  loons, 

And  sic-like  corapanie. 

Mr.  James  Stanley,  who  lately  depart- 
ed this  life,  and  whose  earthly  home 
was  in  Somerville,  was  “commonly 
known  as  the  king  of  the  gypsies  in 
these  parts.  " There  have  been  and  are 
many  gypsy  kings  and  queens.  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  king  was 
generally  named  Lee.  There  was  a 
Sammy  Lee,  a king  of  the  gypsies,  who 
died  at  an  English  poorhouse  in  1901  at 
the  age  of  103,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
said  “the  Lees  are  a well  known  gypsy 
family,  one  of  the  few  real  gypsy  fami- 
lies that  are  still  extant.”  . 

In  this  country  the  Harrison  family 
furnished  rulers.  There  was  “King 
James”  Harrison— perhaps  he  is  still 
living — the  son-in-law  of  “Snake  Mary, 
whose  title  as  queen  was  undisputed. 
Richard  Stanley  was  a king  of  English 
gypsies  years  ago,  and  in  1898  the  King 
Consort  of  Molly  Friar,  the  queen  who 
succeeded  Sophia  Friar  in  Austria,  was 
an  Australian  named  Gustave  Stanley. 
Sophia  was  full  of  fire  and  life  in  four- 
teen languages. 

As  for  Stella,  Queen  of  the  Gonzales 
tribe  of  Spanish  gypsies,  she  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a swell  reception  in 
New  York  a little  over  seven  years  ago. 
Mr.  James  F.  Morgan  of  Hyde  Park 
(Mass.)  was  charged  with  the  abduction 
of  his  three  year  old  princess  baby  in 
1901).  What  became  of  Miss  Mary  John, 
the  crown  princess  who  was  sold  by 
her  tribe  in  Indiana  to  a gypsy  named 
George  Morgan  for  $8(X)?  She  was  de- 
scribed at  the  time  (March  3,  1902).  as 
17  years  of  age.  with  bewitching  eyes, 
raven  black  hair,  a nut-brown  com- 
plexion, and  several  accomplishments.  < 

Some  say  the  dignity  of  these  rulers 
is  titulary  rather  than  actual,  and  that 
the  election  of  one  is  not  half  so  excit- 
ing an  affair  as  that  of  a Selectman. 
George  Borrow  wrote  years  ago;  “Of 
these  families  each  had  a sherengro  or 
head  man,  but  that  they  were  ever  united 
under  one  Rommany  Krallis,  or  Gypsy 
King,  as  some  people  have  insisted, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
supposing.”  And  Borrow  named  as  thf 
prominent  tribes  in  England  of  the  earlj 
forties  the  Stanleys,  the  Lovells,  the 
Coopers,  the  Hernes,  and  the  Smiths 
The  Lees  were  then  a minor  tribe.  Yet 
it  was  a Lee  (Lucy)  who  lived  near 
Brighton,  and  by  telling  the  fortunes  ol 
Victoria,  of  her  children  and  of  the 
nobility,  became  rich  and,  of  course, 
respected. 

Is  Stanely,  then,  a straight  gypsy 
name  brought  from  the  East?  It  is  not 


Iningifned  than  that  between  this  pro-  ig^ve  behind  them.  Mr.  Itandegger  ha.; 
gram  and  the  previous  concert  for  the  : pertain  excellent  qualities  that  lead 


in  the  list  of  lingllsh  surnames  ex- 
plained 80  learnedly  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bards- 
ley.  Some  will  say  that  neither  Borrow 
nor  Leland  was  a trustworthy  dealer  in 
information;  but  who  knew  gj-psles  bet- 
ter? Sir  R chard  F.  Burton  undoubted- 
ly had  gypsy  blood  in  his  veins,  and  he 
had  the  racial  eye— .t  strange  staring 
exprtfslon.  whloh,  to  be  understood, 
must  be  seen:  "a  thin  glaze  steals  over 
the  rye  when  in  repo.se  and  seems  to 
emit  phosphoric  light"— and  Burton 
wrote  an  essay  about  this  folk,  but  not 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  either  Borrow 
or  Leland. 

We  read  with  a .-igh— for  we.  loo.  have 
been  in  Arcadia— of  a pleasant  episode 
in  the  life  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  The 
artist  was  not  surprised  to  receive  no- 
tice from  his  landlord.  He  had  seen,  as 
from  a tower,  the  end  of  all,  and  he  had 
quietly  moved  his  belongings— every- 
thing except  a sideboard  and  a ward- 
' robe.  It  is  true  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the.se  articles  of  furniture,  but  the 
wood  was  worth  something  in  a town 
ot  briquettes.  The  artist  cudgeled  his 
brains.  Happy  thoughti  He  wrote  to 
the  concierge  that  he  proposed  to  com- 
mit suicide,  and  the  concierge,  who 
dreaded  a scandal  in  lodgings,  ran 
straightaway  to  a magistrate.  Then 
came  the  law’s  delay,  and  dignity  at 
last  decided  to  reason  with  despair. 
When  the  pair  reached  the  lodgings  the 
artist,  the  sideboard,  the  wardrobe,  all 
were  gone.  All  that  was  left  was  a fine 
flavor  of  courtesy.  The  artist  had  .tied 
his  visiting  card  to  the  door,  with  a 
message  that  the  concierge  might  keep 
the  string  for  himself. 

I The  woman  novelist  rises  to  a supreme 
height  of  imagination  when  she  gives  a 
realistic  account  ot  life  and  action  in  a 
club  frequented  by  males  only,  and  she 
. often  betrays  her  own  ideas  concerning 
I luxury  when  she  describes  the  homes  of 
’ the  rich.  Note  this  extract  from  Lucas 
i Cleeve’s  "Indiscretion  of  Gladys”:  '’On 
' a table  close  at  hand  stood  a tray,  with 
I wine  and  whisky  and  soda  water  and 
brandy,  a plate  of  sandwiches  and  bl.s- 
cults.  for  there  were  few  houses  more 
luxurious  or  comfortable  than  the  Saun- 
derson’s  in  I.ondon.  everyone  said." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  rule  in  London 
to  admit  ladies  to  men's  clubs  as  mem- 
bers. The  Albemarle  began  it.  and  is 
now  well  known  as  "The  Cock  and  the 
Hen.”  Other  clubs  follow'ed.  and  the 
new  Naval  and  Military  River  Club  in- 
cludes women  as  members,  but  with  this 
curious  restrlclton.  that  they  are  admit- 
ted to  the  club  house  only  between  9 
A.  M.  and  midnight.  The  shank  of  the 
club  evening  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
male  members.  This  is  perhaps  best.  | 
Few  women  look  well  after  midnight. 

Miss  Toupic  Lowther  in  an  article  on  ; 
Fencing  admits  that  women  can  ever 
attain  great  skill  with  the  rapier.  Is 
the  lack  of  general  muscular  develop- 
ment. or  the  lack  of  the  desire  for  such 
a quarrel  the  reason?  Yet  there  have 
been  famous  women  fencers  as  Miss  de  | 
Malinin  at  one  time  the  glory  ot  the  ; 
Paris  f^pera.  who  thought  nothing  of  ■ 
killing  three  men.  one  after  another,  be- 
cause they  had  asked  her  to  apologize 
for  some  misbehavior. 

Miss  Lowther  tells  some  entertaining 
stories  ot  goo  fighting,  the  tale,  for 
Instance.  ■ f the  mulatto  Jean  Louis,  who 
was  condemned  in  Madrid  to  fight  fifteen 
nil  :ed  ;Jword.smen.  one  after  the  other, 
and  killed  thirteen  of  them. 

Here  is  a story  about  Kubelik  that 
did  not  come  from  hi.s  pres.s  ag^nt.  The 
1 violinist  was  once  asked  to  play  at  a 
lunatic  asvlum.  He  chose  a brilliant 
Slav  composition  and  the  audience 
si—m-d  delighted.  One  of  the  regular 
boarders  came  up  and  began  to  talk 
with  him.  Kubelik  asked  him  how  he 
liaed  the  performance.  The  lunatic 
sta'-ed  at  him  for  a while,  and  then  said: 
"Well,  to  think  of  the  likes  of  you  being 
allowed  out  while  I am  kept  in  here.” 

iPENSIONFUNOCOliCERI 


pension  fund,  which  Included  Tschal- 
kowsky's  "Pathetlcfue”  symphony:  but 
the  quality  of  performance  was  marked 
by  no  such  difference,  and  the  lighter 
music  seemed  to  arouse  fully  as  much 
enthusiasm.  It  is  seldom  Indeed  that 
one  hears  a program  like  last  evening's 
80  charmingly  played;  why  not  have 

1 such  delicious  frivolity  a little  oftener? 

I The  latter  part  of  Rossini's  overture  ia 
singularly  suggestive  of  "ragtime”:  peo- 
ple grinned  at  one  another  knowingly, 
but  applauded  with  all  their  might.  The 
feature  of  the  program,  however,  as 
far  as  responsive  enthusiasm  was  con- 
cernod,  wo.s  Handel's  Largo,  with  Misses 
Dowse  and  Hamilton.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schuecker  at  the  harps,  and  Mr.  Good- 
rich at  the  organ.  The  applause  was 
irresistible;  Mr.  Gerlcke  and  the  players 
bowed  again  and  again,  but  there  wa« 
nothing  for  It  but  to  repeat  the  latter 
portion,  beginning  with  the  ensemble; 
people  would  have  liked  to  hear  Mr. 
Knelsel's  solo  a second  time. 

Miss  Crossley  has  a strong  contralto 
voice  of  good  quality  and  considerable 
range.  Her  tones  were  generally  full 
and  resonant,  the  lower  register  evetij 
thrilling;  but  the  middle  tones  were! 
husky,  and  later  she  became  a little ' 
hoarse,  so  that  in  the  second  group, 
with  piano  accompaniment,  her  voice 
was  quite  under  a cloud.  She  sang  well. 

I however,  with  sufficient  feeling  and 
Iiassing  good  intonation;  there  was 
much  applause.  Mr.  Zach  played  im- 
peccable accompaniments. 

The  audience  was  tolerably  large,  but 
considering  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  occasion  it  should  have  been  larger. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  seat 
should  not  have  been  filled.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  that  the  character  of  the 
program  was  le.ss  attractive  to  the  gen- 
eral public;  the  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
indicate  that  people  hailed  a change. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  such  an  opportunity  to  show 
Boston's  appreciation  of  her  orchestra 
and  the  good  feeling  that  an  appeal  of 
this  sort  must  arouse.  We  are  offered 
a capital  program  and  a masterly  per- 
formance; the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it. 


one  to  hope  he  will  devote  himself  in 
future  to  beauty  ot  tone  and  cantabile 
and  truly  emotional  Interpretation. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size  and 
it  was  well  disposed  toward  the  pianist. 

The  (log,  that  comic  beast!  whose  sweat  Is 
00  his  tongue,  au<l  whose  laugh  is  In  his  tall! 

Mr.  Ferguson  said  to  us  yesterday:; 
"I  am  the  most  dog-ridden  man  you' 
ever  saw.  I keep  two  dogs  because  my 
mother  is  fond  of  them;  I keep  two 
more  because  I think  the  world  of  them; 
and  I have  two  more  that  are  worth 
money.” 


Thus  Mr.  Ferguson  unconsciously 
illustrated  a great  and  strange  truth  in 
life.  What  he  said  of  dogs  might  well 
be  applied  to  books,  pictures,  chiWren, 
friends  and  other  possessions.  He  ad- 
mitted afterward  that  the  two  dogs  he 
valued  the  most  were  just  ordinary, 
awkward,  worthless  yellow  dogs.  And 
are  there  not  families  in  which  the 
ugly  duckling  is  the  pride  and  the  joy 
ot  the  household? 


: sloshy  field.  Tlijf  driver  opens  the'^ 
land  carries  my 'portmanteau  across 
field.  Following -hjm  with  my  eyes, 
gradually  become  aware  of  a building! 
in  the  distance,  across,  apparently,  two] 
fields.  Not  my  idea  at  present  of  Bovor| 
Castle.  • • • The  drawbridge,  when  I 
arrive.  Is  up  for  the  night.  1 wish  my 
host  was  up  for  the  night.  No  bell.  N 
knocker.  No  horn.  Nothing.” Man- 

chester Guardian. 

And  Hever  Castle  Is  without  an  a 
Ihentlcated  family  or  visiting  ghost.  (. 
through  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram's  "Haum 
ed  Homes  of  Great  Britain”  and  you 
will  find  no  reference  to  Hever  Castl.- 
.\nd  what  Is  a castle  without  a dismay 
spectre  or  warning  apparition?  Kverjf; 
respectable  plantation  in  Virginia  halj 
its  ghost.  An  old  negro  rubs  down  thl| 
floors  at  midnight:  a venerable  benlg^j 
nant  lady  enters  the  guests'  room  t , 
see  that  the  bed  clothes  are  propcrl  > 
arranged;  or  in  a still,  hot  day,  a roci* 
Ing-chalr  will  begin  to  rock,  and  a-\ 
there  is  no  breeze,  and  as  fleshly  eyt 
see  no  one  sitting  in  the  chair,  th. 
looker-on  Is  seized  by  terror. 


We  were  glad  to  hear  of  Ferguson's 
devotion  to  the  animal  in  spite  ot  the 
attacks  that  are  now  making  against 
the  dog  as  an  inciter  of  hydrophbbla. 
It  the  world  had  any  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  this  madness.  But  Lupton 
with  his  advice  is  forgotten:  “The  ut- 

termost or  last  Joint  of  the  tail  of  a 
young  whelp,  after,  he  Is  forty  days  old, 
being  wrlthen  off,  the  same  dog  will 
never  te  mad.  Besides  that  his  tall 
will  be  thereby  ot  a comely  length.” 
And  again:  "The  teeth  ot  a mad  dog 
that  hath  bitten  a man  or  woman,  tlfd 
in  leather,  and  then  hanged  at  the  shoul- 
der, doth  preserve  and  keep  the  party 
that  bears  It  from  being  bitten  of  any 
mad  dog.” 


ij ^ J m. 
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The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  beneflt  of 
Its  pension  fund  took  place  last  evening 
at  Symphony  Hull.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  Rossini's  "William  Tell”  over- 
ture. Bizet's  "Roma”  suite,  Handel's 
Largo,  arranged  for  violins,  harp.s  and 
organ,  the  “Danse  Macabre”  of  Salnt- 
Bnons,  and  Johann  Strauss's  "Wine, 
Women  and  Song”  waltz,  for  orchestral 
numbers:  and  two  groups  of  songs.  In-' 
eluding  Oiorvani's  aria.  ''Caro  MIo  Ben.” 
with  orchestra,  and  Richard  Strauss's 
"Allerseelen"  with  piano  accompani- 
ment, The  singer  was  Miss  Ada  Cross- 
ley. 

A greater  contrast  can  scarcely  bo 


Mr.  Giuseppe  Aldo  Randegger,  a 
Neap(jlitan  pianist,  who  has  given  re- 
citals here  in  private  this  sea~on,  playeo 
yesterday  afternoon  in  public  at  Stc-in- 
ert  Hall.  His  program  was  as  follows; 

Sonata  quasi  fantasia,  op.  '27, 

Xo.  l! Beethoven 

(a)  Harmonies  of  Evening 

tbl  Eroica  i 

Aaagio  Ga^ppi 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A-mlnor......Ba<:h 

(a)  Ballade  IV.,  Op.  o2 

(b;  Vaise.  Op.  94 I 

(.c)  Polonaisfe,  Op.  40.  Ko.  1 Chopin 

“Auf  Flug^ln  des  Gesanges” 

» Menaelssohn-Li?zt 

Gavotte  en  Style  Antique.  .Randegger 

Vaise— Etude— Caprice  De  Berlot 

Mr.  Randegger  has  a serviceable  tech- 
nic. which  is  well  developed  in  several 
' directions,  and  would  easily  allow  him 
to  be  emotional  and  poetic.  He  has  the 
enthusiasm  of  yout.i,  and  this  enthusi- 
asm finds  vent  in  stormy  declamation 
rather  than  In  lush  sentimentalism.  He 
played  the  sonata  by  Beethoven  soberly 
and  with  metronomic  rigidity,  as 
though  he  feared  lest  his  Southern 
blood  mlgjjt  bring  inevitably  the  re- 
proach of  undue  license  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Northern  music;  and  here  he 
erred  and  fell  on  the  side  of  coldne.ss. 
Yet  the  quietness  of  the  very  first 
pages  was  effective,  and  the  melodic 
crescendo  in  the  slow  movement  was 
truly  dramatic.  In  the  pieces  by  Liszt 
he  forced  tone  till  it  was  not  impress- 
ive. The  "evening”  of  these  harmonies  | 
was  indeed  a large  evening  with  fire- 
works, bands  in  the  streets,  shouts  ot 
the  populace,  and  Vesuvius  in  full  erup-  j 
tion;  a precursor  of  the  hot  time  in  the  | 
old  town.  The  adagio  by  Galuppi  was  ' 
clearly  played,  but  there  was  little  sug- 
gestion of  the  old  world  atmosphere. 
The  piece  by  Bach  r id  the  waltz  b> 

' Chopin  showed  excellent  mechanism 
rather  than  flawless  rhythm.  As  a 
I whole.  Mr.  Randegger's  performance 
was  (ieflclent  in  sensuous  or  romantic 
flavor,  and  his  failure  to  appreciate  the 
characteristic  features  of  a composi- 
tion was  seen  in  heroic  as  well  as  in 
sentimental  passages.  Thus  Chopin  s 
polonaise  suffered  in  consequence  of  un- 
due haste;  whereas  the  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  a polonaise  is  its  formal  pomp 
The  moment  there  is  the  thought  of 


We  spoke  a day  or  two  ago  ot  legacies 
bequeathed  to  horses  by  appreciative 
owners.  Dogs  have  been  favored  in  like 
manner;  or  to  be  fairer,  like  Justice  has 
been  done  to  them.  Thus  Dr.  Christian  1 
of  Vienna,  dean  lof  the  Law  Faculty,  | 
left  6000  florins  for  the  care  of  his  three 
dogs;  and  after  their  death  the  sum 
went  to  the  University  of  Vienna.  Then 
there  was  Mr.  Borkey,  who  died  on  May 
5,  1805,  near  London.  He  left  a pension 
of  £25  to  his  four  dogs;  for  when  he 
was  attacked  by  brigands  in  Italy,  he 
was  rescued  by  a forbear  ot  these  dogs. 
In  nis  will  he  made  directions  for  the 
employment  of  this  fund,  and  when  he 
felt  death  approaching,  the  dogs  were 
placed  in  arm-chairs  near  his  bed,  and. 
patting  them,  he  passed  away  between 
their  paws.  Furthermore,  effigies  of 
these  dogs  were  carved  on  his  tomb. 

Mr.  William  Pick,  an  employee  of  a 
New  York  diamond  house,  has  been  ar- 
rested for  stealing.  We  refrain  from 
the  concoction  of  a light  and  airy  para- 
graph based  on  this  fact;  it's  too  easy. 

"The  police  had  to  escort  the  umpire 
from  the  ground.”  That's  the  kind  of 
a'  game  to  see. 


.4  voice  In  the  night  enme  .voft  and  clear; 

"Co  to  her,  seek  for  her  oversea. ” 

.My  ghost  In  the  nlglit  went  forth  to  niy  (1 
And  clear  came  the  call  of  uiy  love  to  mo.- 

0 clear  came  the  call  ot  my  love  to  me. 

As  I sought  for  her,  flying  through  c 
space, 

-\8  the  kind  wind  carried  me  oversea. 

Fain,  O fain,  for  the  sight  of  her  face. 

But  tlie  dawn  grew  quickly,  the  sky  was  i 
When  I came  to  tlie  island  oversea. 

And  the  dead  must  sleep  at  the  break  o( 
day : 

She  slept  and  had  never  a thought  ot  me. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  publishes 
this  letter  written  by  a celebrated  cap- 
tain ot  industry: 

Yours  of  11  inst.  Rec,  & Conten.se 
j Noted  In  Reply  Will  State  that  i am 
Over  loaded  With  Publishers  Literature 
I of  all  Kinds,  and  Will  not  Except  ot 
Your  Paper,  So  Please  Send  No  More 
Sample  Coppys. 

■ Yours  and  Oblige. 


• A fine  old  phrase  was  revived  in  Bos- 
ton yesterday.  There  was  a time  when 
Mr.  Victor  Clements,  who  died  lately  in 
Mexico,  "languished  for  many  months 
In  a Transvaal  Jail.”  In  these  unimagin- 
ative days  prisoners  pass  the  term  gayly 
or  industriously.  The  more  outrageous 
t he  defalcation,  embezzlement,  theft,  the 


We  say  a loud  "Amen”  to  Professo 
George  W.  Field.  The  lobster  must  b. 
guarded.  At  present  he  is  the  victin 
day  and  night  of  predatory  females.  H 
is  persuaded  to  open  wine,  to  fur:' 
Indigestible  food  at  late  hours,  to  I i 
an  account  at  the  Jeweler’s— In  ■> 
way  is  he  not  attacked?  Uniform  1 
lation  may  do  part  of  the  good  v 
but  even  then  a soft-hearted  Ir 
may  steel  himself  to  break  the 
Eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  ol 
police  is  the  price  of  the  lobster’s 
erty.  He  must  be  protected  againsl^t^  ' 
own  finer  emotions,  his  exuberance,  j 

expansiveness.  For  no  lobster  ever  a' 
suspects  that  he  Is  a lobster.  See  the 
exhaustive  chapter  on  this  subject  In 
the  colossal  work  on  "Man:  a Social 
and  Political  Beast,”  by  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology.  (The  first  of  the 
twenty  volumes  Is  now  in  press.) 


When  the  clerk  reminded  the  Earl  of 
Yarmouth  that  the  llcen.se  fee  was  60 
cents,  His  Nibs  handed  out  a dollar 
bill  and  told  the  clerk  to  keep  the 
change.  Just  what  we  should  expect  ol 
a belted  earl.  Noblesse  oblige! 


lighter  the  task.  Some  translate  for 
publishers;  some  amuse  them.selves  by  i|  royal  hands.  Harcatlus,  King  of  Parlhla, 


Wc  are  glad  to  learn  that  King  Ed- 
ward is  wearing  a mole-skin  waistcoat. 
Thus  does  he  again  sot  a fashion  and 
prove  himself  to  be  in  line  with  George 
IV.  and  Prince  Albert.  "Mole  cateher.s 
all  over  England  are  straining  their 
energies  to  collect  the  skins.”  But  this 
Is  not  a difficult  task,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  straining  energies  or  suspends 
ers.  Bartholomew  (Bertnelet)  as  Icng 
ago  a.s  1525  showed  an  easy  wa#?:  "If  you 
will  catch  moles,  put  garlics,  leeks  o^an 
onion  in  the  mouths  of  ttielr  holes,  md 
you  shall  see  them  come  or  leap  out 
quickly,  a-s  though  they  were  amazed 
or  astonished.”  Nor  need  Edward  be 
ashamed  to  catch  moles  with  his  own 


i'l 


Ijookkeeplng;  some  take  care  of  the 
Jailor’s  plants  and  birds.  Here  Is  Mr. 
Oberlin  M.  Carter,  for  instance,  for- 
merly Captain  ot  Engineers  in  the  army: 
ne  Is  clerk  in  the  hospital,  florist,  and 
he  is  also  engaged  in  legal  work;  he 
"prepares  habeas-corpus  petitions”;  and 
thus  he  may  finally  come  to  respect  the 
law.  But  no  one  "langruishes,”  and  we 
fear  that  the  Marquis  In  "La  Periehole,” 
who  tor  ten  long  years  had  not  tasted 
food  or  clothes,  was  the  last  of  his  kind. 

If  our  Anierican  friends  yearn  to  know 
all  about  Hever  Castle,  which  their 
illustrious  fellow-citizen  Mr.  Astor  Is 


employed  his  time  In  c.gglng  out  moles 
and  wa.s  one  of  the  most  expert  catchers 
in  his  kingdom. 


scurry  and  scramble,  the  polonaise  as-  ,,  , . . , 

sumes  an  air  of  cheapness;  yet  It  Is,  said  to  have  purchased,  they  have  only 
inherently  dignified  and  elegant.  This!  to  refer  to  Mr.  Burnand  s masterpiece, 
fondness  tor  extravagant  force  and  ap-i  "Happy  ThouSlits.  ’ There  they  will  find 
plafe-compelling  speed  is  doubtless  ai  under  the  thin  disguise  of  Bovor  Castle 
nhase  of  youth  which  many  pianists  an  accurate  portraiture  of  Hever  moat, 

I drawbridge,  haunted  room,  and  all.  "I 
■ only  see  a common  gate  leading  into  a 


Ah,  there  were  natural  histories  In  th< 
old  days.  Note  this  description  of  thf 
mole  given  by  the  same  Bartholomew 
(Berthelet).  Englished  from  the  Latin 
by  J.  Trevlsa;  "A  mol^  is  a little  bea.sl 
somewhat  like  unto  a mouse.  And  he 
is  damned  in  everlasting  blindness  and 
darkness,  and  is  without  eyes,  and  h ith 
a snout  as  a swine,  and  dlggeth  there- 
with the  earth,  and  casteth  up  that  he 
dlggeth,  and  gnaweth  and  eateth  roots 
under  earth,  and  hated  the  sun,  and 
may  not  live  above  the  earth.  And  he 
ftiole  hath  none  eyes  seen  without,  ind 
who  that  slltleth  the  skin  subtly  '’.nd 
warily  shall  find  within  the  fores  (t  e. 


0 
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lEOYAL  OPERA,  COVENT-OARDEl!^; ‘ 


Thursday,  May  8th,  Wapuer’s  Opera,  in  Three  Acts, 

Lohengrin  Herr  1*rnnarini  ' 

llemrich  der  Vogler Herr  hlahh 

Elsa Madame  Nordica 

Telramund Herr  Van  Kooy 

ortrud Mite  Kirkby  Lunn 

Heeriufer  Herr  Muiilmann 


/ 


On  Filday,  May  0th,  Gounod’s  Opera,  in  Five  Acts, 

I "ROMEO  ET  JULIETTE.” 

I Juliette  Madame  Sozannk  Abams 

j Stephano Mrille.  Hblian  M 

Gertrude Mdile.  Babrrmeistkii 

! Frfere  Laurent  M.  Planoon 

1 Capulet  M.  Qilihbrt 

j Tybalt M.  CoisAUx  Af 

^ Meroutio M.  Seveilhac 

Le  Due  De  Verone  Mr  Hamilton  Earle 

Gretrorio ..  Mr  Lawrence  Rea 

' Kom^o M.  Saleza 

I Saturday,  May  10th,  Waptner  s Opera,  in  Three  Acts, 
I “TANNHAUSER.” 

Elisabeth  Frau  Louse  ''' 

Venue  Mies  Susan  Strong 

iTanchauser  Herr  Kraemer-Helm  X 

' j Hermauu  M.  Plancon 

I VVaUher  Heir  Lbwandowski  "t 

I Heinrich Herr  Simon 

iBiteroH  Herr  Muiilmann 

Rtinmar Mr  Hamilton  Earle 

I Ein  Hirt Madame  Sobrino 

Wolfram M.  Renaud 

ion  Monday,  May  lOth.'^af'ner's  Opera,  in  Three  Acts, 

: " LOHENGRIN.” 

Lohengrin  Herr  Pennarini 

Heinrich  der  Vogler Herr  Klopfer 

I Elga  Madame  Nordica 

i Teltamiind Herr  Van  Root 

0,t)rud Mdile.  Fremstad  'V 

Heeriufer  Herr  Mudlmann 

On  Tuesday,  May  13th,  Gounod's  Opera, 
in  Four  Acts, 

-I  “ FAUST.” 

;Mar.'uerite Madame  Suzanne  Auams| 

jEipi,ei  Mdile  Maobourg 

iMarthe'.’. Mdile.  Bauermeister 

J Mephistopheles M-  „ 

/ Valentin  M.  SeveilhaC 

IwSr  Mr  Hamilton  Earle 

M.  Saleza 

>n  Wednesday,  May  14th.  Verdi’s  Opera,  in  Four  Acts,  .- 
! ■■RIGOLETtO.” 

Madame  Melba 
Mdile.  Bauermeister 
M'OULLOCH 

Lunn 


truces)  of  oyen  hfdilon.  And  Homo  men. 
trow  that  their  skin  hrcakolh  for  an-  i 
gulsh  and  for  .sorrow  wlien  he  beginnetli 
to  die,  and  IjeKinrielli  then  to  open  the 
t^’c.s  in  dying  that  were  closed  living.” 
Well  said,  old  mole!  e.an’st  work  i’  th' 
ground  .so  fast? 


i Gilda  

Giovanna  

! Conteesa  di  Oeprano 


D 


STRAUSS’S  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  21,  1902. 

KAR  MR.  BLUMENBERG — Leonard  Liebling  ii 


SnaralUCi  e M.  JOURNET 

' llo  M.  Borgiiesi 

Mnntirone ..  M.  Dofrichb 

Borsa  Signor  MasibrO 

S di  teprano Mr  Lawrence  Rea 

Rigoletto  .■■■■  M.  Renaud^  ^ _ 


!on  Thursday,  May  15th,  Wagner’s  Opera,  in  Thres  Acts, 
"Dlffi  WaLKURE.” 

SLegtnuod  Herr  Pennarini 

Huoding Herr  Blass 

Wotan Herr  Van  Rooy 

Siefflinde Fiau  Louse 

' Bruanhilde Madame  Nordica 

1 Frioka  Madame  Kirkb?  Lunn 

Gerhilde  Madame  Sobrino 

' Ortlinde  Mdile.  Bauermeister 

Wailraute  Madame  Kirkby  Lunn 

Schwertleice  Miss  Turner 

• Helmwiege Madame  Altona 

Siegruue Mies  M‘Cdllocu 

Gruogeide  Mdile.  Deliiar 

V Rossweise  Mdile.  Helian 

■ ■ ■ 111^  

On  Friday,  May  16th,  Bizet’s  Opera,  in  Four  Acts, 

•■carmen/' 

1 Don  Jos6 M.  Saleza 

; Kscainillo  Signor  Scoiri 

: Ij6  LianoBire  M.  Gilibert 

I Le  Remendade Herr  Rbiss 

; Zuniga Mr  Hamilton  Earlr 

Morales  Mr  Lawrence  Rea 

I Carmen  Mdile.  Zslie  Dk  Luss.xn 

Micaela  Madame  Suzanne  Adams 

I Frasquita  Mdile.  Hblian 

I Mercedes Mdile.  Maubourq 

: ;8i,MA  - 

i On  Saturday,  May  17th,  Wagner’s  Opera,  in  Three  Aotsi 
; “TANNHAUSER." 

Klisabeth  Frau  Louse 

I Venus  Miaa  Susan  Strong 

i Tanchauser  * Herr  Kraemer-Helm 

I Hermann  Plancon 

I Walcher Heir  Lewandowski 

1 Heinrich Herr  Simon 

A Biterolf  Herr  Muiilmann 

Reinmar Mr  Hamilton  Earlb 

Ein  Hirt Madame  Sobrino  | 

Wolfram • • • M.  Renaud 

On  Monday,  May  19th,  Gounod’s  Opera,  in  Four  Acts, 
FaUST.’ 

Marcuerite Madame  Suzanne  Adams 

SipXr  Mdile  MAUBOURG 

M«the'.'.'.’.'.'.’.’.’. Mdile.  Bauermeister 

Mephistopheles M.  Plancon 

Valentiu Signor  SCOTTi 

Wagner  

Faust  


■n 


The  Musical  CourieS  of  November  19  said,  apropos  of 
George  Hamlin’s  Strauss  son.g  recital : 

Philip  Hale’s  program  notes  describe  Richard  Strauss  as  a man 
small,  si’  ’.i,  with  a large,  finely  developed  head,  and  long,  spidery 
arms.  No  description  was  ever  more  inexact.  The  famous  com- 
poser is  tall,  broad  shouldered  and  of  generous  veight,  with  a head 
and  arms  in  average  ratio  to  his  other  proportions.  He  is  blonde 
and  blue  eyed,  is  sharp  and  decisive  in  his  movements,  and  speaks 
with  the  peculiar,  drawling  accent  of  South  Germans.  As  a leader 
'~\^more  forceful  than  elegant,  more  earnest  than  poetical. 

. .am  glad  that  Mr.  Liebling  called  attention  to  this  error, 
for  accuracy  is  a virtue — even  in  program  books. 

But  I did  not  give  this  description  of  Strauss  on  my 
own  authority.  1 wrote  "Strauss  is  described,”  &c.  Fur- 
the.rmore  I wrote  no  "program  notes”  for  this  or  any 
other  recital  of  Mr.  Hamlin.  I contributed  merely  a 
short  biographical  sketch. 

I have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Richard  Strauss. 
In  September,  1898,  Mr.  Hamlin  invited  me  to  write  for 
his  program  a sketch  of  this  remarkable  composer.  I then 
described  Strauss’  personal  appearance  as  he  was  then 
described  both  by  German  and  French  writers  who  were 
most  friendly  to  him. 

About  a year  ago  I was  told  by  a friend  of  Strauss  that 
this  description  was  wholly  inaccurate.  I at  once  wrote 
Mr.  Hamlin  and  asked  him  to  strike  out  the  misleading 
sentence. 

I am  glad  that  Strauss  is  tall,  not  small  and  slight ; that 
are  not  spidery ; that  he  has  “a  head  and  arms 
.To  his  other  proportions.”  He  has  every 
head.  Yours  truly, 

Philip  Hale. 


We  are  sui'iirl.seil  that  more  flat- 
(Iwollor.H  do  not  keep  mole.s  as  pet.s.  The 
dluiiig  room  or  the  .spare  hod  room  la 
.'ilmost  always  dark  enough  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animal.  After  the 
children  are  tired  of  their  pet,  tlie  skin 
will  serve  as  a waistcoat  for  Papa.  Or 
tlie  animal  may  lie  dried  wliole  in  an  ' 
oven  and  tlien  admini.stcred  in  powder 
for  epilepsy.  Moles  are  by  no  means  i 
dull  animals,  for  they  undorstand  all  j 
tlie  speeches  spoken  of  tliemselvcs,  and  ; 
if  one  be  enclosed  in  an  cartlien  pot  and 
powder  of  lirimstone  .set  on  fire,  it  will  j 
call  for  help  wltli  a ver.v  mourning  | 
voice.  Furthermore— liut  nobody  except ; 
a vlvi.sectionist  would  have  tiie  nerve  to  j 
do  it— if  a man  eat  the  heart  of  a mole 
; taken  from  it  while  the  animal  is  still 
:1  I anting,  he  will  be  aide  to  divine  and 
i foretell  events.  | 

Switzerlanil  draws  ils  food  supplies,' 
from  many  countries.  Italy  and  France 
furnish  butter,  poultry,  fruits,  vege- 1 
tables,  wines,  oiive  oil,  oxen,  pigs,  fresh  | 
meat;  Germany,  sugar,  fruit,  potatoes,  ' 
beer,  oats,  sheep;  wheat  and  oats  come  ! 
from  Russia;  sugar,  eggs,  wine,  cattle 
from  .Austria;  the  Ignited  States  sends 
preserved  meat,  lard,  oats,  tobacco; 
and  Brazil  s-ends  coffee  and  tobacco. 
But  honey,  delicious  honey,  is  made  by 
Hie  honest  Swiss  in  honey  factories. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  honey;  one  to 
bo  eaten  in  the  open  air;  the  other  in- 
doors. 


Mr  Hamilton  Earle 
M.  Saleza 


Od  Tuesday,  May  20th,  Wagner’s  Opera,  in  Three 
“ LOHENGRIN.” 

Lohengrin  Herr  Arens  tw 

Heinrich  der  Vogler Herr  Kloffer 

Elsa  Frau  Lohsb 

Telramund Mr  David  Bibpham 

Ortrud Madame  Kirkbv  Lunn 

Heeriufer  Herr  Mdhlmann 


The  Iiandsom  cab  is  often  in  English 
I courts,  and  some  of  the  judicial  decis- 
ions concerning  it  are  cui-lous  reading. 
It  has  been  decided  that  if  you  hire  a 
cab  in  the  rain,  tlie  cabman  cannot 
compel  you  to  have  the  window  lowered. 
But  Here  is  a case  that  was  raised  lately 
and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  nature  of 
the  settlement.  If  a fare  has  an  um- 
brella and  refuses  to  put  it  up,  and  by 
so  doing  exposes  the  cushions  to  tlie 
rain,  has  'the  cabman  a ease  against 
him  for  the  damaged  seat?  .There  are-, 
various  answers  out  of  court.  One  man 
says  it  is  not  the  fare’s  duty  to  look 
after  the  cab,  and  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  regulate  the  weather;  there  can  be 
no  negligence  where  there  is  no  duty. 
He  argues  that  the  cabman  might  as 
well  apply  for  compensation  if  a fare 
required  him  to  drive  where  the  ' cab 
would  be  splashed  with  mud.  ' "While 
a fare  may  do  what  he  can  to  keep  rain 
out  of  the  cab,  he  ought  not  to  be  Iield 
responsible,  if  in  .spite  of  precaution, 
the  cushions  are  soiled.’’  But  If  the 
fare  does  not  open  his  umbrella,  does 
he  take  precaution? 

Melba  is  always  discovering  some 
young  musical  genius,  either  male  or  | 
female.  Thi.s  time  it  is  a young  woman  j 
harpist,  whose  profession  name  i.s  Sig- 
norina  Sassoii,  and  Melba  is  taking  her  | 
from  Australia  to  London.  I 


■jli 
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On 


Wednesday,  May  21st,  Wagner’s  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  W.  r ','i 
“SIEGFRIED."  S - -IL'iS 

Sieoffripd Hcrif  PENNARINI  VJB 


Siegfried Herr  Pennarini 

Mime Herr  Reiss 

Der  Wanderer  Herr  Van  Root 

Alberich Mr  David  Bisi-ham 

Fafaer Herr  Blass 

Erda  Madame  Metzger 

Bruonhilde Madame  Nordica 

Stimme  des  Waldvosrela  ..  Madame  Sobrino 
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